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PREFACE   TO    FIRST   EDITION. 


It  is  not  presomptuons,  we  think,  to  express  our  conviction  that  this  Volume 
will  supply  a  want  which  has  long  existed  in  garoening  literature.  We  so  think 
becanse  all  previous  Dictionaries  concerning  plants  are  rendered  more  or  less 
deficient  for  horticultural  purposes  hy  being  too  much  occupied  with  botanical 
details ;  by  being  too  large  and  expensive  for  general  use;  by  being  too  old  to 
include  more  than  a  small  number  of  the  plants  now  cultivated ;  or  from  being 
the  production  of  one  writer,  necessarily  imperfect  in  one  or  more  departments 
in  which  his  knowledge  happened  to  be  deficient  It  is  believed  that  The 
Cottage  Gabdenebs'Dictionaat  is  free  hx>m  all  these  objections.  Its  botanical 
details  are  no  more  than  sufficient  as  a  guide  to  ftdler  knowledge  of  the  plants; 
it  is  the  cheapest  ever  issued  from  the  press ;  it  includes  all  plants  known  as 
desirable  for  cultture  at  the  date  of  publication ;  and  every  detail  of  cultivation 
18  either  from  the  pen,  or  has  passed  under  the  supervision,  of  those  well-known 
for  appropriate  skilfulness.  We  need  on\y  add,  that  we  have  endeavoured 
clearly  to  explain  all  the  usual  gardening  occupations  and  terms;  to  give 
accurate  information  relative  to  soil  and  manures,  and  to  detail  minutely  the 
culture  of  each  plant;  as  well  as  to  admit  none  but  such  as  are  either  desirable 
to  have  in  cultivation,  or  are  in  some  way  interesting. 

It  being  always  satisfactory  to  know  who' ire  our  teachers,  we  think  it 
desirable  and  just  to  all  parties  to  state  that  Mr.  BtiAToii^  ]>ardener  to  Sir  W. 
Middleton,  Bart.,  has  furnished  all  the  headings  descriptive  of  each  genus,  the 
derivation  of  their  names,  with  their  botanical  classification  and  nomenclature. 
To  Mr.  Fish,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  we  are  similarly  indebted  for  the 
general  cultivation  of  each  genus  of  flowering  and  ornamental  plants ;  .to  Mr. 
EssniaTON,  Gardener  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart.,  for  the yruil  culture  and  selection 
of  varieties;  to  Mr.  Appleby,  Floricultural  Manager  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  for 
the  same  information  relative  to  Florists*  Flowers ;  whilst  on  Mr.  Barnes, 
Gardener  to  Lady  Bolle,  Mr.  Weaves,  Gardener  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester 
College,  and  the  Editob,  have  devolved  the  tenants  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
misceHaneons  essays  have  been  furnished  by  various  hands,  too  numerous  and 
too  combined  to  be  particularized ;  but  the  Editor  does  not  slirink  fit>m  being 
responsible  for  thetti. 


PREFACE    TO    SECOND    EDITION. 


Jn  a  space  of  time  ijnasaally^iort  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  a  very  large  edition 
has  been  sold;  and,  in  preparing  a  New  Edition,  the  Editor's  effort  has  been 
to  correct  such  faults  and  deficiencies  as  have  been  detected  once  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first,  and  to  add  -the  New  Plants  which  subsequently  have  been 
discovered.  These,  with  the  veiy  copious  List  of  Synonymes,  will  render  this 
Plctionary  still  more  useful. 

It  is  proposed,  &om  time  to  time,  to  publish  Supplements,  containing 
all  New  Plants,  with  notes  on  such  novelties  as  merit  the  attention  of  the 
Amateur  and  Gardener, 

December,  1856. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

It  seems  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  to  facilitate  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  the  names,  the  vowel  in  the  syllable  on  which  the  emphasis  is 
to  be  laid  is  denoted  by  an  accent  placed  after  the  vowel : — Thus,  in 
Abe'ua.,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  be  ;  and  in  Jloribu'nda  on  the 
bun.  The  other  particulars  scarcely  need  any  explanation.  The  specific 
name  of  each  plant  is  translated  into  English ;  and  then  follows  the 
height  of  the  plant  (where  the  figure  or  figures  stand  alone,  either  feet 
or  the  fraction  of  a  foot  being  intended);  the  colour  of  the  flower;  the 
month  when  it  begins  to  bloom;  the  native  place;  and  the  year  of 
introduction. 
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ASK 

isi'i.&  Tnr.r..  '  The  While  Poplar 

\Popalia  alba). 

Abe'ua.      (After  Dr.  AM,  Fhjudwi 
to  tbfl  timbassage   of   Lord  Amhent  to 

China,      Nat.  ord.,    Caprifoils   [Cuprifo- 
liuec],     limi.  Sya.,  i-Ftntandria  \-Mb. 


A'bies,      ail  PlHUS. 

ABo'ttiiOH.  Too  eul;  or  imperfect 
Icvelopment.  In  fruit,  this  frequently 
«cnrs  from  a  defect  in  the  male  or 
ftmate  orgmis.  If  from  the  lirst,  it  ma; 
1«  remedud  bj  twing  poUeo  firom  oliier 

A'anreocK.  An  dd  mode  of  spelling 
Apucot.      (^Jrvtmi'aca  vHlga'rin.') 

Abra^xae  ijTOitutarla'la.  Magpie  Moth, 
Ihe  caterpillar  of  this  moth  often  infests 
Uielearoaof  the  gooseberry  bush,  as  Veil 
u  of  the  cnrront,  sloe,  and  even  the 
peach. in  eat^y  summer.  It  is  eommon 
during  tho  eveninp  of  Jalj  and  August. 
UsBaUj  aboDt  one  and  a  half-inch  across 
the  expanded  fore-wings,  which  are  very 
■Lightly  yellowish-white,  variously  spotted 
viih  blacli,  moiB  or  less  like  those  in  our 
dining,  for  the  ma^s  are  never  uniform ; 
"     '       inge  across 


orange  eolotning.  The  body  is  oran^ 
spotted  with  black.  The  female  depoaits 
faereggH  npos  the  Isaf  of  a  goosebnr;  or 
coirant  tree,  and  from  these  little  loop- 
ing i^terpillars  coma  fortli  in  September 
(gee  a  drawing  of  these  and  of  tlie  Chry- 


The  Coiiagi  QaTieneT,\1.  15},and 
Kuivivuig  the  winter,  begin  In  feed  again 
upon  the  leaves  as  soon  as  these  open  in 
Uie  spring.  They  are  full-grown  towards 
the  and  of  May,  and  enter  the  chrysalis 
state  between  that  time  and  the  end  of 
Jnne.  In  this  state  they  remain  f<H' 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  the  perfect 
moth  comes  fortli.  The  caterpillar  la 
vellowisfa  white,  with  an  orange  stripe, 
more  01  less  complete,  on  each  side,  and 
with  numerous  blacl:  spots,  the  largesC 
on  the  baek.  The  chrysalis  is  black, 
with  orange  circles  round  the  pointed 
end.  Tlie  caterpillar  prefers  the  leaces 
of  the  gooseberry  and  red  currant;  bat, 
after  stripping  these  to  their  very  stalks, 
it  will  feed  npon  those  of  the  sloo.  peach, 
and  almond.  Hand-picking,  douting  with 
tho  powder  of  white  hellebore,  and  burn- 
ing the  leaves  early  in  autumn,  are  the 
best  remedies  and  prevention  against  thia 
marauder. 


ABB 
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Abbo'ua.  (From  a,  not,  and  hroma^ 
food ;  on  account  of  its  deleterious  quali- 
ties. Nat.  ord.,  Byttneriads  [Byttneri- 
aceee].  Linn.,  IQ-Poltfadelphia  1-Decan- 
dria.) 

Stove  eTe^reen  slirnbi.  Seed  in  March  in 
heat;  or  cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood,  April,  in 
•tron«^  hest,  ua^er  a  yMkeUnpi ;  toanv  aad  seat. 
Sufl^mertentp.,  if^to  7*°;  win^  i^P tb  sr.    . 

A,  augu'sta  (tmooth-italked).  10.  Angntt.  Pur* 
pie.    E.  Ind.    1770. 

—fastuo'sa  (prickly-stalked).  10.  June  to  Oc- 
tober.   Purple.    N.  S.  Wales.    1800. 

Abro'nia.  (From  abros,  its  iftvolucrtUb'* 
being  delicate.    Nat.  ord.,  Nyctagos  [Nyc- 
taginace»].     Linn.,  6-Pentandria  1-Jfb- 
nogynia.   Allied  to  JVIirabilis. ) 

Half-hardy  perennial  trailers.  Slips  and  seeds ; 
sandy  peat,  with  a  little  light  loam. 
A.  mem'feta  (honey-bearii^.  \,  July.  Onage. 
Califonria.    1826. 

—  pidUke'Jte  (uMt).     i.    ivij*     Kak.      Gali- 

fomia.    W48. 
~  r&9«a  (rose-coloured).   (.  California.    1847. 

—  vmbeUafic  tumbel-llowered).     ^,     Afofl  «ad 

May.    Pink.    Galiftfaila. 


A'bbus  precato'rius^     "Wild  Liquorice. 
j(J^Rnft  Hie  ieaves^eing  soft  and4bBiie«te,j 
mbrm,  mnA  yeaytc^ecatefttts,  %fBflaui^^i 
ipeds  ««  m»AS^  ^omxma,,  K«tord«{ 

delpKkt  I'Deemfdria,) 

Stove  iKmber.  Ctmmg*  in  aamd,  unler  a 
glass;  sand  vaAfei^     ••  -. 

IS.   %i^piir]^.    MiKhltMay.    "Wtlnd. 

Abu'telon.     (Arabic  bame  for  a  plant 

like  a  mallow.    Nat.   ord.,  MaUowworts 

[MalvacQSB],     linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  8> 

foiyandria.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  In 
sand,  under  a  ^se  mune  or  a  glass,  during  sum- 
aaer.  Ufht,  vkhWaaa  sstdvett.  Whiter  tesp., 
350  to  40°. 


4.  autvmH'Mnan    (oraagf  -  08iflned)» 
Brasil. 

—  Be4ror<«a'nttw  (D.  of  Bedford's).    15.    Yel- 

low and  red.    Norember.    Brasil.   1SS8. 
•«- graoe%/em  (stmDg.iseented).    ft.    Orange  and 
red.    £.  lad.    IMS.    Stove. 

—  insi'gne    /handsome-flowered).      White  .  and ' 

cscrmine.    January.    New  Gtenada. 

■^  imiege'rrimmm  (whole-leaTed).      14.    Yellow. 
May.    New  Grenada.    Stove. 

*— pa9m/l»'rum  (peony- flowered^.     Pink.    Ja- 
nuary,   brasil.    1845. 

r^  pulehe'thim    (pretty).      8.      White.     May. 
N.  9.  Wales.    18S1. 

j-^  r^Sae'roe  (red-nerved).  Pale  yellow.  August. 
Rio  Janeiro.     1845. 

«--  sfrtV^wm  (striped).  10.  Orange  and  red  stripes ;  ^ 
eontinuuly  faioomuig.   BraiU.   16^.  In  1 
Hampshire  and  south  of  England,  Isoge 
,  old  plants  flower  freely  turned  out  under 
a  south  wall,  being  tixere  all  but  hardy. 

»^veno'sum  (veined).    Orange  and  Nd  stripee» 
July. 


A,vUi/o'Uum  (vine-leaved).     6;    White.    July. 
*      Chili.    1837.    This  is  more  hardy  than 
the  other  speiries. 

Aca'gia.    (From  akazo,  to  sharpen,  on 

account  of  the  priokliness  of  the  species 

first  noticed.    Nat.  ord.,  Mimotads  [Fa- 

baoe^].  IAnn.,23'Polygamial'JfoncBcia.) 

This  feaas  is  compaeed  «lmo«fe  eadashiely  of 
a*s«to  Mid  greenliDuse  dunhs  ani  tie*,  faady 
loam  and  tuify  peat ;  cuttings  of  the  shoots  taken 
off  at  a  ioint,  and  pieees  of  the  Urge  roots,  in 
sand  and  peiut,  under  a  ^lass,  in  bottom  heat ; 
but  most  of  them  will  npen  their  seeds  in  a 
favourable  situation.  By  seeds ;  this  is  the  best 
mode  of  "propagating  them :  sow  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed in  February  or  March:  soak  the  seeds  in 
warm  water  for  several  hours  before  sowing.  Al- 
though the  Acadas  are  all  more  or  less  beautiful, 
yet  most  of  them  are  so  seldom  seen  under  cul- 
tivation, that  we  have  ateitted  great  numbers. 
Those  marked  thus  *  are  most  desirable.  Winter 
temp.^r  aict  species,  §5**  to  60°;  summer,  6s? 
to  MP;  greenhomte  spedes,  whiter  temp.,  91^  to 
40**. 

SBO'VS   SSBCOBB. 
A.  ammthott'rpm  (ipin»-poddtd).    )0.    Pale  re^ 
New  Spain.    1S32. 

—  Jciiptifee'nsis  (Acapnlcan).  Wlute.  Acapulco. 

IBSS.  

—  if ra'^iM  (Arabian).  20.  White.  E.  Ind.  IfM* 

This  tree  produces  gum  arabic. 
-—  BanerqfHt^na  vBaaeroft*s).    SO.    Jamaica. 

—  ^mcAyocA'n^Aa  (short-quned)     4.    S.  Amer. 

1894. 

—  BtfmumntVna  (Burmann's).  6.  Ceylon.  IBIB. 

—  iw'eM<«ffey).    90.    TeBow.    '£.  Ind.    1778. 

—  MieeAtrfeatechii}.  40.   Fale  yellow.   E.  lod. 

1790.  This  tree  produces  that  aaestpower- 
fmi  •stiingcft,  <catechtt.  The  haxk  of  aU 
the  other  species  also  abmnds  in  astrin- 
gent prineipki,  nadul  for  tanning 

—  cewtnphy'Ua  (spar-leaved).    80.   White.   Ja- 

nuaea.    M18. 

—  eentofnia  (ceratonian).  S.   Wlute.   S.  Amer. 

1800. 

—  cAfyso's^adkyf  (golden-spiked).  15.  Maoritius. 

1814. 
^  eameifmnm  (neat).   80.   White.   £.  Ind.    188S* 

—  Comeordia'na  (Concord's).    IS.   £.  Ind.   1818. 
^  taptUK'na  {covH).    20.    1825. 

<—  *  vomi'germ  (VorB-bearing).    IS.  Pale  ydloww 
S.  Amer.    1698. 

—  eoronUittfo'lm  (oovonilla  -  leaved).     10.     N. 

Afnea.    1817- 

—  di'piera  (twu-winged).    SO.  White.   ft.AnAr. 

ftia. 

—  dutne'm  (bnsfay).    80.    E.  Ind.    1818. 

— -  §Mmea     (ivory  -  thomed).       5.       TeQow* 
£.  Ind.    1792. 

—  e'dNlir  (eatdUe*fruited>-   90.  fi.  f  nd.    1820. 
--*y«rMna'fM(faniMian}.    U.   YeUow.    July. 

St.  J>ondngo.    1656. 
— /errttff n«a  (rusty).    E.  Ind.    1818. 
—jfiKrfM  (fen-leaved).    90.    Merieo.    389S. 
—/bfww'M  (beautiful).     10.     Wfaate.    llexieob 

1885. 
—/roMto'sa  (leafy).  SO.  White.    E.  Ind.   I8I6. 
— /r«^'co^a(shmbbv).     4.    E.  Ind.    1820. 
-.  gMgm  (e«meleoDard*8).    40.    Cape  of  Good 

aope.    1810. 

—  jT«'te(p»tefnl).    10.    Brazil.    1820. 

—  Q^an^nsit  (Oliiana).  White.  Cayenne.  1803. 

—  ««iry«9«Ue'fMit  (6«a7«qiul).   10,  Oaayaqoik 

1818. 
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JUkmrnoH^n^n  (bloodr^voodtd).  M.  T«Uov, 
wliite.    C«p«of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

'^ketermMUla  («M  aidA  wooUy-tevod).  rol- 
ler.   June.    N.  HoUaad.    1«1S. 

—  rnttia  (InUia).  20. Yellow,  white.  £.Ind.  1778. 

—  •  JmmrM'nia  (^^n^^'^^^V'^h     M.    ¥aUow, 

white.    S.  Amea.    183ft. 
-~  JraMw're  Ckelhon).    4ft.  S.  I»d.    1B16. 

—  kermai'tui  (kermenna)*    Puspla* 
^kttin'Ufua  (bsoed-podded).   1«.   FSak.   May. 

W.  Ind.    1777. 

—  lamrifoUia  (ian«l-teKved}«    4.    IfeUefW.   ¥ay. 

Tmuw.    177S. 

—  le'fttesiiraoebaeh).  M.  Ptek.  Mey.  Bgypt*  Mn. 

—  leniUei/o'tta  (lentiaeM-leaired).    20.    Mexico. 

Itt4. 

—  leptophy'Um  (alender-leMred).  90. 8.J3aer.  1884. 
^  leu€ephlm(m{wlAU),  IS.  flal^  yellow.  ^  l&d. 

1812. 

—  btfddm  (Mmmh   ^M.    E.  Ind.    IflM. 

—  wmeramihoVdn  (leii0-apiMd).    SO.    Jamuea. 


~  Jfo'nfNim  (Mangian'a).  10.  TtUow.  E.  Ind. 


—  mieropJ^Ua  (smalUIeaTed).  10.  Gataecas.  }880. 
^•^oitraH'mimaimmltfngnat).  M.  WhiU.   £. 

Ind.    1790. 
^  mttfopi^Ua  Cfow4ea«id).    4.    Yellow.    »«7« 

—  pitmutfta  (ieathemleafd).    .30.    Yellow.     E. 

Ind.    1778* 
^^tto'ao  (downy).  SO.   WhHe.  Jaaudca.    1800. 
— jrittmo'ee  (feathepj  leateed).    SO.    YeUow.    A 


«-Porteriee'iM<e(FtortoBieo)»    6.  WUttt  July. 

W.  Ind.    1824. 
— prfniM'liM  (pdnurtic}.    6.    Yellow.    1618. 

—  •jwldke'rHmiKCfaiiest).    10.    BmbiL    1823. 
.<—  9Mi4raMfiite'ri»  (fou-aagM).  4.  White.  Au- 

gaat.    1826. 
.^JMbHafiMi(Bokr*a).    SO.    White.    ItSS. 

—  iZe'Mit' (Rom'b).    40.    18SS. 

—  jariiuiiie'ea  (4wi^gy).    10.    18S0.    AeMnber. 

—  aea'iule»«   (eiimbiac>.     10.     Piiiple.     India. 

1780.    A  eUmoer. 
-^  temicordtifUL  <haU4iewl.4hayed).      40.      E. 
Ind.    1820. 

—  Senega'/ (Senegal).  30.  White.  Africa.  1823. 
~  SerViaa  (8hireeah).    20.    E.  Ind.    1822. 

— jpoeJo'M  (ohowy).    10.    Ponle.    Anciist;    E. 

Ind.    174S. 
~  5^i'M<  (8pine*t}.    16.    Bed,  yellow. 

—  wUpukha  (large-et^nied).  20.  White.  Bengal. 

1900. 

—  tamarindifo'lia  (tamaiind-leared).   4.  Wmte. 

W.  Ind.    1774. 
•'—  ttmamiofm  (e>oo%).    SO.    S-Ini.    IStf. 
— >  Mdho'tfet  (hairy).  10.  Fete  yellow.  Pero.  lOlS. 
"  9a'ga  (eommon).    40.    White.   BmiL    ISIO. 
~  vemnfaU  (ehenniiig) .  6.  Pink.  8.  Amer.  1816. 

—  ve'ra  (true,  ~  Egyptian  thoia).    ll.    White. 

July.    I^sipt.    1606. 

—  wre'MeeH»  (atrong-growing).  SO.  S.  Amer.  1829. 
(WaUich's).    lO.  E.lad. 


—  ir< 


1820. 


aSSENHOUSE   SPECIES. 

J.  a&ietrna  (fir-Hke).  4.  Yellow.  May.  K.HoI- 
land.    1828. 

•-•it^S'tMe  (kindred).  6,  Yellow.  May.  N.  Hol- 
land. 1822.  Una  ia  the  Green  Wattle 
Htmoaa  of  the  eettlen. 

-^tda'ta  (wing-atalked).  6.  YeUow.  May.  N. 
Holland.    1803. 

^mmm^na  fptoaeing).  5.'  Yellow.  May.  N. 
fiellaod.    1880. 

^MVMtoVa  (angular).  SO.  YeUow.  Jane.  N. 
Holland.    1820. 


Mtmgmat^Um  (nanow*  leaned).     S.     T4to». 

Abril.    N.  S.  Wales.    18l€. 
—*  arsM'/a  (armed,  aimple-leaved).   10.  'KiHow. 

May.    N.  HoUand.    1S03. 
^  a'qiera  (rough).    4.    YeUew.    May.    IT.  H«l> 

land.     1024. 
'p««i^m(two.fl«weied).  S.   Yellow.   May.    N. 

Holland.    1008. 

—  Atneren'to  (two-nerped).    8.     YeUow.    May. 

N.  HoUand.    16B4. 
'^4rew^ttu  (ahoit^leaved).    3.   YeUow.    May. 
N.  HoUand.    1820. 

—  Afft'ei^e* (ahert-ataUwd).     «.    YeUow.    M.S. 

Wales. 
•^  bUMift^lia  i^k^heasnA),     4.     Yellow.    April. 

N.  Holland.    1804. 
«•  «aiam^e'/ta  (leed-leafved).   Yellow.  May.   N. 

Holland.    18SS. 
'-*oaiiaitoMla'fa(ekanBded).   YeUow.    May.   K. 

HoUand.    1824. 
•*»4e;MAr^Via(celaatraB.te«red).     6.     Yellow. 

May.    Swan  River.    1648. 
^eiUM'ta    (fringe-winged).    8.    Ydlow.    Magf. 

N.  Holland.    1803. 
••oiNera^Beeiif  (aah-eoloured).  10.  YeUow.  May. 

N.  HoUand.    18S4. 
•»  oeeMeaVie  (apoen4eaved).   4.    Yellow.   May. 

N.  Holland.     18W. 
•»coi|feVta(«rowded).   YeUow.  April.  M.  H<H- 

hmd.    1824. 
•»i>oHa'iM«(leatbeey*teaved).    8.   YeUow.  May. 

N.  HoUand.    1825. 

—  fpmmtcafrpm  (thiok*fruited).  6,  Yellow.  April. 

N.  Helland.     1024. 

—  dMKra'/a  (knlf»«haped).    16.    Yellow.    April. 

N.  HoUand.  1820.  Same  as  cuUrifo'mnt. 
-^eunea'ta    (wedge-shaped).     YeUow.     ApriL 

Swan  River.    1837. 
•^  cffonophp'tU  (blue-leared).    Yellow.     April. 

Swan  River.    1080. 
'■^Cyclo'pia  (Cvdopia-like).    4.    YeUow.    May. 

N.  Holland.    I884, 

—  csfn&rum  (Swan  River).    2^.    Ydlow.    Swan 

River.    1862. 

—  Daoiesittfo'lia  (Davieaia4eaved).    tf.    Yellow. 

June.    N.  HoUand.    1017. 

—  •  dealba'ta  (whitened).     10.     YeUow.     May. 

N.  Holland.    1823. 
->*daei>tafM  prmmo'r*^    (dacMving,    bitten* 
leaved).      3.     YeUow.    May.    N.  Hol- 
land.    1880. 

—  *  decH'rren§  (4ecuReBt).     6.    YeUow.    June. 

N.  S.  Walee.    1790. 

—  denti'fera    (tooth •bearing).     YeUow.    April. 

Swan  liiver.    1839. 

—  dependent  (weeping).    Yellow.    March.    Van 

Udeman's  lAod.    1819* 
~  de'MneiM  (detaining).    3.    YeUow.    May.   M. 
HoUand.    1028. 

—  *2>(7/tiynt«/o'/ia(DUlwynia-leaved).   3.  Yel- 

low.   Mttf,    N.  HoUand.      1828. 
-7  di'ptera  (two-winged). 

—  — —  erio'ptera  (woolly-winged).  YeUow.  Sap- 
tember.    Swan  River.    1840. 

» dK'feefer  (two-colooied).    lo.    YeUow.    May. 

N.  S.  Wales.     1784. 
-^  dinmHta'ttt  (straggling).     6.    White,    ApzU. 

N.  HoUand.     1827. 
~*^/dM/o'fwilf  (hatcbet^Ieaved).    «.    YeUow. 

June.    N.  Holland.    1814. 
^tchVnulu  (priqkly).     4.     YeUow,    M^.    M. 

Holland.    1824. 

—  e/oftj^to  (long-branehed).    S.  YeUow.    May. 

N.  HoUand.     1834. 

—  «ii>ar>riiia'^e(singlc-notched*leaved).   8.  Yel- 

low.   AprU.    N.  HoUand.    1884. 
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ji.  eri&ca'rpa  (ivoolly-fraited}.  Pale  yellow*  April. 

N.  Holland.    1845. 
r«-  erioclafdu*  (wooUy-bnaehed).   Yellow*  Jane. 

N.  Holland.    1840. 

—  JS;5ferAa'4;t«  (Prince  Esterhazy's).    4.    Yellow. 

May.    N.  Holland.    1824. 
^*faleu'ttti»ic\sle'ltakytd).     6.    Yellow,    May. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1700. 
^falcifo'rmiB  (•ieUe-sbaped).  6.   Yellow.  May. 

N.  Hollands    1818. 

—  *>!ortAu'fU<ft (many-flowered).  0.  Yellow.  May. 

N.  8.  Wales.     1835. 
«- ^/aw'ra  (milky-wbite).    A.    White.    Jnly.    8. 

Amer.    1606. 
^»*gra'ndi»{grttA).  6old«n  yellow.  March.  N. 

Holland.    1846. 
"^  grave' oLeiu  (strong  •smellinK).     15*    Yellow. 

May.    N.  Holland.    lISO. 
-^gummi'fera   (gum  •  bearing).     30.      Omnea. 

1823. 

«~AMftf/a'^a(halbert.leaTed).  4.  Yellow.   May. 

N.  Holland.    1884. 
^Jk«to'«ca'n/;ta(varied-pvlckled).    15.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1816. 
•'^heterophy'Ua   (.variable  •<  leaved).     5.    Yellow. 

May.    N.  HoUand.    1834. 
->At«puit'«8(ina  (hairiest).  S.  Yellow.  Swan  River. 

1800. 
. —  •  Ao/oam'cea  (all  sUky).    YeUow.    April.    N. 

Holland.     1830. 

—  Ao»Off}a'</a(eqaal-woolled).  6.  Yellow.  June. 

N.  Holland.    1833. 

—*Aifir«'/u  (Baron  Hiigel's).  Pale  yellow.  Fe- 
bruary.   N.  HoUand.    1846. 

.  —  Attm(^tt'M  (trailing).    9f.  Holland.     1890. 

.—Ay*rWa  (hybrid).  5,  Yellow.  May.  Hybrid. 
. 1833. 

—  intermts'dia   (intermediate).    8.    Yellow.    N. 

Holland. 

—  inierte'xta  (interwoven).     6.     Yellow.     May. 

N.  Holland.     1834. 
~—*  junip-'ri'nu  (juniper  •  leaved).      6.     Yellow. 
May.    N.  8.  Wale*.    1790. 

—  Lumber tia'na   (Lambert's).      Purple.      May. 

Mexico.     1818. 

—  lani'gera  (woolly).     6.    Yellow.     April.     N. 

.    Holland.     1834. 

—  Lawsu'ni  (Lawson*«).    N.  S.  Wales. 
-'..■Ic^^ocn'r/fa  (slender-podded).  6.  Yellow.  April. 

N.  Holland.    1831. 

—  ieiMwv/'^'///! '.white-leaved).    6.  Yellow.    May. 

N.  Holland.    1833. 

—  ligtUa'ta  (»crap-«hape-leaved).  Yellow.  March. 

N.  S.  Wales.     1IH8. 
^-Unta'riK  (linear).     3.    Yellow.    May.    N.  S. 

WalM.     1880. 
—'*  longVxH'nna  (longest -leaved).     4.     Yellow. 

Mav.    N.  8.  Wales.    1819. 

—  mo'lliH  (Hoft).    6.  Yellow.   July.    N.  Holland. 

1810. 

—  p/o^jf/i/i^'^/a  (broad-leaved).  10.  Yellow.  June. 

N.  Holland.     1830.  * 

-  ^^Eichardsofni  (Richardson's).       10. 

.Tune.    N.  Hollsnd.     1833. 
—'smra'^a  (silky).    Yellow.   April.  N.  H<dland. 

182(1. 
.— St'mMi(Siras*8).   Yellow.  April.    N.Holland. 

1819. 

—  *»o'j9Aor<e  (sophora- podded).  10.  Yellow. 
May.    Van  Diemun's  Land.     1805. 

'm^*  gpectahilie  (remarkable).  Yellow.  April. 
N.  S.  Wales.     1837- 

—'«7»amtf'^  (scaly).  Yellow.  April.  N.Hol- 
land.    1836. 

•^  itenopfty'lta  (short-leaved).  Yellow.  March. 
N.S.  Wales.    1818. 


J.«/t'j'cto  (dooblo-headed).    9.    Yellow.    Mudi* 

N.  8.  Wales,     lyyo. 
-^  «^o'mA«/f/p'rfi  (spiral-podded).  8.  Pern.  18SS. 

—  euave'oietu  (sweet-scented).  4.  Yellow.  April. 
N.S.Wales.     1700. 

—  tubula'tu  (awl-shapedj.  4.  Yellow.   May.    N. 
Holland.     1834. 

—  nUea'ttt  (furrowed-leaved).    9.    Yellow.    July. 
N.  Holland.    1803. 

—  *  tturifu'lia  (yew-leaved).     4.     YeUow.     May. 
N.  Holland.     1833. 

-.-  trapexai'dee  (farapesium-leaved).      4.     YeUow. 

April.    N.  Holland.     1810. 
•*  irinerw^ta  (three-nerved).   6.  Yellow.   April. 

N.  Holland.     1890. 

—  tri'stie   (dull  green -coloured).     18.    Yellow. 
March.    N.  Holland.    1838. 

'^  umbelta'ta  (umbellate).    Yellow.    April.    N. 
Holland.     ISlff. 

—  uncUuifta   <hook>leaved).    4.    Yellow.    Mny. 
Ni  S.  Wales.     1810. 

—  undulte/o'lia  (wave-leaved).   4.  Yellow.    May. 
N.  Holland.     1834. 

—  urophy'tla  (tail-leaved).    Pale  yellow.     April. 
Swan  River.    1836. 

—  vemic^/lum    (varnish-flowing).     6.      Yellow. 
April.     N.  Holland.     1818. 

-^ ^  verticUtd'ta    (whorl -leaved).      10.    Yellow. 
April.    Van  Dieman's  Land.     1780. 

—  verticilla'ta  angu'eta   (narrow -leavni).      10. 
Yellow.    AprU.    X.  HoUand.    1760. 

.* latif&lia  (broad-leaved).    18.    Yellow. 

April.    N.  Holland.     1780. 
'-'veateta  (clothed).     6.     Yellow.     June.     N. 

Holland.     1830. 

—  ffiminaftie  (twiggy).   Yellow.   April.   N.  BiA" 
land.    1830. 

-^virga'ta  (branchy).     4.     Yellow.     May.    N, 
Holland.    1834. 

—  virU&ra'nUe   (green  -  branched).     4.    Ydlow. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1816. 

-  WMnerif&rmi*  (plough-share-ehaped).   Yellow. 
April.    N.  HoUand.    1818. 


HALF-HABDY   SPEGUCES. 

A.juiibreseia  (sUk-tree).    90.    White.    August. 
Levant.    1745. 

ACAKTHOPHI'PPIUM.  (From  acantho»f& 
thorn,  and  ippion,  a  horse ;  but  why,  is 
not  apparent.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
chidaceee].  linn.,  20'Gynandria  l-Mo- 
nandria.y 

Loam  and  peat  in  a  rough  stete;  division  or 
pseudo  bulbs ;  ftO**  to  60<*  when  at  rest ;  7«°  to  SO** 
when  growing. 

A.  bi'color  (two-coloured).  Yellow  and  red.  Jur.e. 
Ceylnn.     1833. 

—  Java'nicum  (Javanese).  Crimson,  rose.  August. 
Java.    1844.  . 

Yellow.  I  —  stria'tum   (striped-flowered).     White-striped. 
June.    Nepaul. 

—  Sylhete^nee  (Sylhet}.  White.  June.  Sylhet.  1837. 

AcatsTHOSta'chys.  {Acanlhos^  a  spine» 
itacJiys,  a  spike.  Nat.  ord.,  BromeUada 
[Bromeliaeere].  Liirn.,  Q-JIexandria  1- 
Mftno^ynia,) 

Stove  herbaceous  plant.    Suckers ;  equal  patta 
of  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  decayed  wood. 
A,  atrdhila'cea  (cone-fruited).    Red  and  yellow* 
June.    BraiU.    1840. 


Aci'sTHUs.  Bear's  Breech,  (. 
tkotiiipae:  some  being  prickly. 
Ord.,  Acantharl!   [Acanthaceie] . 

-HirfaKKiiii  plinti.     Snill.uid 
lit  lich  gtrdeti-vjij. 


-  ttfgtr  (biuii.   S.  Whiu.  Ai^uit.  PoitUEil, 
put.    HoathofEorape.    ilio. 


goMt.    Ci^  of  Good  Hope.    lam. 

A'CABUB.    The  Mite,    Those  most  h 
qnent  in  out  gardens  are  the  following 

A.  ttila'rivt.    The  Bed  Spider.    This 
is  one  of  the  gardener's  gi«steBt  pests, 
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'  occasion  b;fne1dDg  chieRf  the  elaborated 
sap,  and  b;  their  vebs  embarrassing  the 
brealhing  of  tile  plant  throug)i  the  pores 
of  iia  leaves,  is  lold  bf  the  brown  colour 
which  these  astrnme.  To  destroy  theaa 
inaeots  in  tba  greenhouse,  or  hothouse, 
or  ouciiDiber-frmie — for  they  attack  thi» 
plant  al»o — there  i»  no  plan  su  eiiectoal 
as  heating  the  hot^waler  pipes  of  tho 
houses,  or  having  hol^waler  plates,  Slled 
with  boiling  water,  placed  in  the  frajnes. 
sprinkling  npon  them  flowers  of  sulphur, 
which  begin  Itj  Taporize  at  a  best  of 
i;0°,  and  then  sbatling  up  the  houwa 
or  frameR.  The  vapom  of  sulphur  i» 
fatal  to  these  insects  where  the  air  is. 
thoroughly  impregniLled  witli  it  i  and  the 
woT^  of  destroying  them  is  completed 
by  syringing  the  infested  plants  witlt 
water,  continuing  rather  frequently  the 
operatioD.  This  laat  is  the  most  practi- 
cal remedy  to  plants  in  our  borders,  un- 
less they  can  be  covered  over  so  that 
the  fumes  of  tliti  xulphur  may  be  con- 
fined whilst  the  sulphur  is  volatilizad 
over  a  bot-wuter  plate.  Potted  plants, 
may  be  submitted  to  the  vapour  of 
sulphur  in  a  Bimiler  way;  but  m  every 
that  thu  Eulphm- 


(hongh  so  amall  as  to  be  scarcely  visible 
b> '  the  naked  eye ;  yet  when  a  plant  is 
maeh  infested  by  them  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  scorched.  Colour 
Bometiiiiea  yellowish,  at  others  brown, 
bnt  oftener  a  dull  red ;  on  each  side  of 
iu  back  ia  a  blackish  spot.  In  Nc 
ber  it  may  be  found  under  the  hark  of 
the  lime-tree ;  bat  at  all  times  it  is  to 
be  found  in  greenhouses  and  hothouses 
that  have  been  kept  loo  hat  and  dry. 
In  the  sammer-time  it  may  be  found, 
occasionally  in  mjTiads,  upon  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  of  kidney-beans  and 
limes.  Even  the  apple,  pear,  and  plum 
suffer  much  fi-om  its  ravages,  as  well  as 
TarioDS  ia-door  planu.    The  iiym]'  they 


be  as  effectuA  as  snlpbm'.  On  waltH>, 
the  best  plan  is  to  heat  up  soft  som  in 
warm  water,  three  ounces  to  the  gallon; 
and  to  add  as  mnch  finely-dissolved  da; 
as  will  make  tbe  whole  a  thick  palntr 
To  this  add  three  or  four  handsful  oC 
aulphur,  and  keep  the  mixture  weU 
stinvd  whilst  applying  iL  Let  it  W 
daubed  on  eveiy  open  space  of  waUing 
the  brush  can  reach ;  and,  if  colour  is  aa 
object,  the  glaring  yellow  can  be  readily 
subdued  by  adding  plenty  of  soot,  which, 
by  some  is  considered  a  necessary  in- 
gredient. A  similar  mixture  may  be 
daubed  over  the  stems  of  ordinary  fniit- 
trees,  choosing  in  tbis,  as  well  tm  in  the. 
former,  the  beginning  of  April  for  the 
operation.  Most  good  gardeners  mil  > 
considerable  quanUty  of  sulphnr  with 
the  lime-wash  which  is  applied  to  hot- 
house walls. 

A.  holiiteri' ceui  is  another  species,  dis- 
tiuguisbable  to  an  imseienced  eye  chieBj 
by  their  scarlet  colour.  To  destroy  them 
there  is  no  plan  equal  to  Bultjecting  them 

the  vapour  of  sulphor* 

A.hartt'inis.  The  Garden  Mite.  Tbo- 
iz  ochreoos,  abdomen  white ;  has  lieea 
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Amnd  upon  the  roots  of  t2te  encumber, 
upon  which  it  is  said  to  prey.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  seme '  Acarus  often  so 
Abondant  upon  the  root  of  eabbages 
flifected  with  the  Ambvury. 

A,  genicuia'iuB  is  a  uiniite^  brownish* 
nd,  shining  mite,  congregatiDg'y  daring 
spring,  in  prodigions  nambers  upon  the 
baric  of  the  plum  and  otlMV  ftnit  trees, 
Aear  the  base  of  the  small  branehes, 
and  looking  like  a  guaiBQr  esodatiMi. 
They  all  ixqnre  the  plants  they  infest 
by  sucking  their  jui^s ;  and,  where  the 
lames  of  sulfur  caimot  be  applied,  as 
to  the  stems  of  trees,  and  to  the  soil,  we 
recommend  an  applicatiott  of  Hpirit  of 
turpentine,  or  gas  ammomaoal  liquor. 

Accu'KA'nzA'noN  is  rendering  a  plant 
capable  of  yielding  the  pMMinetion  desired 
from  it,  in  a  dimate  differing  from  that 
in  which  it  is  a  native.'  In  our  clnnate 
it  is  usually  reqsDred  ta  enable  a  plant 
to  endure  lower  temperatures  than  those 
to  which  it  has  been  accustomed ;  and 
this,  though  most  are  intractaftile^  is  more 
easy  than  inducing  the  natives  of  colder 
regions  to  live  in  our  latitudes.  When 
anew  plant  arrives  from  a  tropical  coun- 
try it  IS  desirable  to  use  every  precaution 
to  avoid  its  loss ;  but  so  soon  as  it  has 
be  en  propagated  from,  and  the  d&nger 
of  such  loss  is  removed,  from  that  mo- 
ment ought  experiments  to  commence, 
to  ascertain  whether  its  acclimatization 
is  attainable.  This  should  be  done,  be- 
cause the  nearer  such  a  desirable  point 
can  be  attained  the  cheaper  will  be  its 
cultivation,  and,  consequenuy,  the  greater 
will  be  the  number  of  those  who  will  be 
able  to  derive  {rleasure  from  its  growth. 
Hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  an  ex- 
tended scries  of  experiments  should  be 
instituted,  to  ascertam  decisively  whether 
many  of  our  present  greenhouse  and  stove 
plants  would  not  endure  exposure  to  our 
winters  if  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all  pro- 
tected. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  all  Japan  plants  will  do  so  in  the 
southern-coast  coimties  of  England ;  but  it 
remains  unascertained  to  what  degree  of 
northern  latitude  in  our  islands  this 
general  power  of  endurance  extends.  Ex- 
periment, and  experiment  only,  ought  to 
be  relied  upon ;  for  we  know  that  the 
larch  was  once  kept  in  a  greenhouse ;  and 
within  these  few  years,  such  South  Ame- 
rican plants  as  Tropce*'oluin  pentaphy'ttum 
and  Grsne*ra  X>ougla'$ii  have  been  found 
to  sunive  our  winters  in  our  garden-bor- 


ders; the  first  in  Scotland  aad  SufiEblk,. 
and  the  second  in  Herefordshire^    Maay 
tropical  plants,  c€  every  order  and  species, 
have  been  found  to  succeed  with  mueh 
less  heat  during  the  day,  but  m^re  esf  e- 
cially  during  the  night,  than  gardcMBi 
of  a  previous  century  believed.    Other 
plant*  than  those  already  noticed  hftw 
passed  from  the  tropics  to  our  parterres, 
and  even  to  those  of  higher  northern  lati- 
tudes.   The  horse  ohesnut  is  a  native  of 
the  tropics ;  but  it  e'ndures  mriB^ured  the 
stem  climate  of  Sweden.     Au'cuba  Jo- 
po^nica.  and  Pceo'nia  MotUa'n  we  aU  re- 
member to  have  passed  from  our  stoves 
to  the  greenhouse ;  and  now  they  are  in 
our  open  gardens.    Every  year  renders 
us  acquainted  with  instances  of  plants 
being  acclimatized ;  Mid,  in  addition  to 
those  already  aoticed,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Bucban,  U^cd  Bagot's  gardener,  at  BUth^ 
field  House,  in  StafiGbrdshire,.  has  an  old 
cinnamon  -  tree   {Ciruumu/mvm  Ca'ssia} 
under  his  care  which  ripens  seed.    From 
these  many  plants  have  been  raised  that 
endure  our  winters  in    a  conservatory 
without  any  artificial  heat.    Then,  again, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  aU  the  conifers 
of  Mexico,  whick  flourish  there  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  8,00^  fiiet  above 
the  sea's  level,  wil^  sunive  our  winters  in 
the  open  air.    Among  these  are  Pi'nus 
Llavea'na, P,  Te0eo'U^P»pa'tulay  P. Hart- 
we'gii,    Cupre'ssHs    thwri'firaf  Juni'peru& 
fla'cdda^m^  some  othera,  We  have  kept 
Plum'bago  JLarpe'iUtB  mo9i0^en  border  at 
Winchester  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1849-50;   and  we  now  know  that  it  is* 
quite  hardy.    In  this  instance — and  the 
course  should  be  pursued  in  aU  other 
cases  ^-  we    selected  a  light  soil,   tho- 
roughly weU  drained ;  and  we  began  early 
to  introduce  the  plant  to  our  elinttbe 
hj  bedding  it  out  in  ]tf  ay.     ^  to  all 
pUmts  of  shrubby  or  tree  cberaetir,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  proper  sd&dafica- 
tion  of  the  wood — ^by  gavdeners  termed 
ripeniiiff'-^is  the  traebasie  ol  aedimatiaga* 
tion.    The  way  to  effect  this  ia  hj  ea* 
couraging  a  somewhat   early  and  free 
growth,  and  an  early  and  derided  rest, 
light,  shallow  soils,  thoroughly  drained, 
necessarily  acccnnplish  this,  by  promoting 
an  earlier  root-action,  and  by  exposing 
the  roots  more  to  the  influences  of  the 
atmosphere,  whereby  the  very  droughts 
of  summer  become  beneficial,  by  clMck* 
ing  luxuriance,  and  bringing  on  the  rest- 
ing period  betimes.    In  amttal  planta,it 
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be  coMfaoaad  ifact  soaMrijr'MMBOch 

progress  has  been  BUkde  aar  in  those  of  a 
wQodj  charactar.  It  is  not  quite  plain, 
that  our  kidaey-hanna^  eticamheis,  oaiiai-. 
aDBSytomatoea,  Sbe,,  tieiiay^  hardier '^afs 
they  were  a  century  ago.  Sach.  fuets, 
howe.TOr,.8iK>«I4  ^no means  datoB those; 
who  pooeeao'  ojiportonities'  frooa  trying 
€Teiy  new  j^BMt  as  aibore  snggg^s9tecL 

A'ckL  .The  SEaple.  {Acer^  hard^  ox 
sbai^;  rbeeanae  tfafr  wood  wrns  mad.  ixm 
IflMea.     Nat.  oid.,  Maph*  [Aeeraecit}' 

Hc^y  an  hir^  dbd^MM  taM 
vith  triTial  flowen.    Propagsted  by 

oetiiaay  witfca  i  iiwiaa  ■■ffcl    GaMmpftwill 
itri)»  ia  opoR  traaad  i£  iMMtlad  ui  q>nnf  or 

A.Av»trifaeum  (Austrian  aapia^    at.    Green. 


CM 
it. 


iy6fi[ 


—ter6a'<um  (bearded-cal^ae^.    W*.  6ften  and 

K.  AiMiv  MIX.  Ilariker. 
(aaeaiaiOB).   aa.  GaMwaadyenow. 


AuMtrVacum,     SO..     Graaa.  aadt  yeU( 
J««a.    Anatv&a.    VM%, 
coUffnum  (hill-dwatting).  W,  Aaen  and 
ydlmr.    A|MriL    JPaaMak 
hebeoaffpmm  (daamyw^itad>.  18.  Green 
and  T^ow.    Jan».    Bnlaia. 
lmmgaftwtm.(nnfmt^t  lawed).    a«r 
and  y«llo«r»   Jonaw 
ao'iMnn  (dwarf),   t.    fliana  and 
Jum. 
-Mrrargo'foM  (Tariflfalad).  la,  <teaenand 
ydlawi.   Iftqr.  BotaiB.   Mkial:  fta  grafted 
or  budded. 

(wml  Itaawl).    aa.    Owm  and 
jeUow.   Afiril.    Calmnbia.    MI7. 

(Cntan).   C   Majr.  Lerane.    Ifsi. 

-^da^^eafrpum  (hairy-fririted).    Gmhi  and  yd- 

kmr.    A|iril.    KvAimr    ITtS.    Timber. 

—  hgterophflUum  (^arioiia  laaawl).   *  Chnen  and 

jelMw.  Masw  LavanC.  1780*.  Evevsmen. 

"IMfieum  (Geornaa).     40t    Greaa^    Auatie. 

Geoifia.    TeUow*   laaff^^ 

u   Siberia. 


(ffaaaiywanian  or 
ti«k).  SO.  Gieen  and  yeUow.  May.  'N. 
Amer.  V-M.  Avariety  of  Udi^a^lnVhcm, 
■MC  ^  iTiwaeed  by  gralkint  «e  biid* 
ding. 

(plane-IUie).     fiO.      Gveen  aad 
yellow.   June.    Jimope.  l68a.   Timber. 
— '-«^laaMa'<win.((Ha4eaved).  aa.  Gseaaand 

Jellow.     June.    Europe,    ifias.     Mnat 
e  cnAad  ov  budded*   Tizabec» 

LobefUi  {Lo\mX%)*  M.   Gimua  and  yellow. 

Mayt    Waplea. 

—  — —  aortej^a'tem  (rarieaated).     sa.     Grees 

andsy^Qw,  J«ke.  JSuaafa.  l6as.  Mnat 
be  grafted  or  budded. 

—  ^nt'db-p^a'tenna  (tbetjcamore).   50.    G^recn 

aadyellaw.    AyodL   firitaio.    Ilmbar. 
purpu'remm  (purple-leared).  PUcp le.  ifajb 


—  «iacropA^//ttMa(lang4eaved).  S5.  Ge«en.  May. 

N.  AmVk    lari. 

—  ffWN^a'Mtfin  (mountain).  25.  Green  and  yellow. 

N.  Jmm.    t7ia^ 

—  JfoiMiytniiiffi'wai  (MeatpalKer).  81.  Green  and 

yellow.    May.    Vkance.    iTSfw 
-^ftHgrum  (blafdi).  ea.  Geaan  aad yeUaw.  April. 

K.Amaiw    ISlSw    Tiaibev. 
-^Ma^mgum   (oblon94eaead}»    30.    Green  and 

wbite.    Nepaul.    laSib. 

(bbmt-lohai  ieaye<H.    4ai.    Gaaea 

aad  yeUeiw*     May.      Hlingaty.     1836. 

Thb  U  tbe  UmaaBia/mum.  af  «e  Ita- 

liani,  and  the  hy'hridmm  of  London  nur- 


4. 


and 
SO. 


'^tUma^fbUiwn  (bluMBftvad). 

ydlow.    May.    Ciafta* 
—  vpoHfefliuim      (GueldJHr-roaa  •>  leaved). 

Graeto  aad  ydlow.   liay.   gwma 
^o'jMtea  (opelea).      5a.      Gaeen  aad  yellow, 

May.    Italy.    I7aa. 

'tern  (pabBaieF.leaf«d)»     l(b 


wa  (alightly  bIttat4M»ed).  50. 
Green  and  yellow.    May. 

'^-"-^nmiinga'twn  Ormiiwaieti^.).  SO.  Geeett 
aad  yellow.  Apru.  Britiaa..  Must  be 
grafted  or  haddad. 

■^ru'hrum  (red -flowered  or  swaeit -  maple). 
There  aiaaae  i«Mliaa».ana  with  Icavev 
yariqr<^ted with whitetaiul toe  oCfaer  with 
ydlow.  SO^  Bed.  Apal.  K.  Amer*  IfiSft. 

—  «aceAart'fiMm(sugar>mapIe).  40.  Yellow.  April. 

M.  Amer.  iTSa.  Timber.  Sugac  ia  made' 
from  its  sap. 

—  Tartafrieum  (Tartarian),  ak  Gnmu  aad  yellowr 

Majr«    Tartary.    1750*   Timber. 

Aceta'bious  Pcahtsu    Saladiog.. 

Acmaxsi'jL.     Milfoil..    (AchiUet,  papU 

!o£  CSuron,   ilrsrt   used    ifi  kx  medicine. 

N^at.    ord^      Composites       ^AstezaceseJ^ 

AIL  berd^  herbaceona  plant»»  except  A,  JBgyp* 
fPacUf  whwh  is  a  greenhouse  erergreen  shrub. 
This- is  prenagated  by  cottinga,  and  tbe  others  by 
root  division,  cuttings,  and  seed.    Common  soil. 

(setttbeiBweed  leaved).  S«  YeU 
low.    July.    Levant.    173^ 

(lapeM^peiated),    a.    Whifeaw  Aa» 
It.     1830. 
t'aew  (Egyptian).   1.  PaleyeUow.  An* 
gnat.    Levant.    1040. 
«-afe^na<ain    (aweet  maadlia).      3.     YeUow. 
September.    Seaih  e£  EHope.    lOT*. 

—  e/'Mda  (whitish).  I.  Pale  yellow.  July.  1810. 
— iil^NaCAlaine)l  6  incfaaai.  White.  St 

Siberia.    1 731* 
•^mplm^fbntm  (aspleniam-laaaad).    1^* 

July.    N.  Amer.    1808. 
-^mtN/ta.  Iblaah- cupped).      White. 

Austria.    1506* 

—  au'rea  (goldemAmend).    1.    YaUoer.    July* 

L<^ant.    1730* 

—  aurt£v/a'fts  (eared).    X.    Yeltow.    Jttiy.    Asia 

Minor.    ISSTv 
'—  e^kmmmdifuHim  <ehanaxstle4airBdr)k.  t  indaas 

White.  July.    Frmkca.    1885. 
-.-  caania'ta  (compressed)',  4.  YelloW.   August; 

Sou^  of  anropn    1 81 6. 

—  oompaVto(compafCt).  1.  Pale  yellow.  July*  lia& 
-..  Ot'teeCCietaa)!.  1.  WhiM.  iuly.  Gandia.  1730. 
— eriiietia  (ciested4aeved.     tfSaehaa.    Whiaa 

Jttljk.    Itidy.    17S4,' 
■^  darWetreee  (atainii^*  L.  White,  yellow.  Jnl» 

-*daeirfaiAeNa  (decumbent).    6  inchn 
My.    Samtathatha.   m6» 
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A$  Bupato^ritim  iferamlwfed),  4.  Tdlow.  July. 

Cupian  ahore.    19<>S*    One  of  the  best, 

eontinuiog  long  in  flower. 
'"fklc^fta  (sickle-leKved).  6  inches.  Pale  yellow. 

Jaly.    Levant.    1730. 
-^  glomera'ta  (spherical).     1.      Yellow.     Jfrtf. 

Caucasus.     1818. 
•^graiMff/CoVadarge-ilowered).   1.  White.  JvSLj, 

Caucasus.    1618. 

—  holo9€rVee»  (TcWetjr).     U.    White.    August. 

Parnassus.    1817* 

—  tmpa'/ieiM  (impatient).    S.    White.     August. 

Siberia.    1769> 
^ lano' to  (woolly).    I.    White.    July.    1804. 
^  leptophff'Ua  (slender -leaved).      Pate  yellow. 

July.    Tauria.    1819. 
— •  maerophu'Ua  (long-leaved).    S.  White.   July. 

Italy.    1710. 
-^  miUefo'lium   (milfoil).     9.    White.     Auffust. 

Gardens.  Found  sometimes  with  reddish 

flowers. 
-^Mmig&lica  (Mongolian).    U.    White.   July. 

Siberia.     1618. 

—  moscAo'to  (musky).   9.  White.   June.    Italy. 

1775. 
-^  myriaphpllm  (myriad •  leaved).     U.     White.. 

August.    1790. 
•^  iM'fM  (dwarf).  6  inches.  White.  July.  Italy. 

1759. 
■^nt/Hlu  (noble).  S.   White.  Germany.    1640. 
^  ochralevfca  (yellowish-white j.  1^.  Pale  yellow. 

August.    1804. 

—  odorafUi  (sweet-scented).    6  inches.    White. 

July.    Spain.    1799. 
-^pectmata  (comb -leaved).    1}.    Pale  yellow. 

August.    Hungary.    1801.    Thought  by 

some  to  be  the  same  as  ochroleufctt. 
•w  pta'rmica     floreple'no      (double  -  blossomed 

sneecewort).    1.    White.    August. 
^  pube'Ktna  (bnty),    1.  Light  yellow.   August. 

i«vant.     1739. 
-—punftoVa (dotted).    I.  Straw.   July.  Naples. 

1820. 
•^  recurmf&lia  (recurve-leaved).  1^.  White.  July. 

Pyrenees.    1890. 
•-Mnto/i'iM  (lavender-cotton).    1.    Pale  yellow. 

July.    Levant.    I7A9* 
•^ta«ilo<*Mi'<lee(lavender-cottoa>lUM).  I.  White. 

July.    Spain. 

—  teUt'eea  (bristly).  1.  White.  July*  Hungary. 

1805. 
«-«)M^o'«a  (showy).    U.   White.  August.  1804. 

—  s^ttarro'ea  (fongh-hoMled).   1.   White.   July. 

176S* 
«- ^mtfi/o'lia  (thin-leaved).     I.    Yellow.    July. 
Switzerland.    1658. 

—  7\itt'rlM(Tanrian).    1.     Pale  yellow.     July. 

Tauria.    1818. 
-^  toment&ta  (downy).  S.  Yellow.  July.  Britain. 

—  eermtctt/aVut    (wOrm-like^.        14.       Yellow. 

August.    Russia.    I8S6. 

Achoie'nes.  (From  cheimaino,U>  suffer 
from  cold,  and  a  prefixed  as  an  augmen- 
tiye;  allnding  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
genus.  Nat,  ord.,  Gesnerworts  [Gesne- 
racesB].      Linn.,   14t'DidytMnUa    2-Angi' 

These  are  all  beautiful,  and  are  stove  herba- 
ceous perennials,  unless  otherwise  distinguished 
in  the  following  list.  When  done  flowering,  and 
the  tops  die  down,  allow  the  tubers  to  remain  in 
the  pots,  laid  on  their  sides,  where  frost  and  wet 
OaAnot  reach  them,  until  the  latter  part  «f  Ja- 
nuary ;  then  begin  to  plnee  in  a  gentle  heat  { 


water  them,  «id  oonttnue  ta  intiodttee  lome 
every  month,  down  to  the  end  of  May,  for  suc- 
oessional  blooming.  When  the.  small  scaly  tubers 
have  made  shoots  about  two  inches,  plsnt  six  of 
them  in  a  6-inch  pot,  in  eqetal  pai^  lovm  aad 
leal.mottld,  with  a  little  silver  eand,  thoroughly 
drained.  They  will  also  grow  in  shallow  pans,  or 
in  baskets  stuffed  with  moss,  and  the  soil  within. 
If  suspended,  they  look  like  a  ball  of  flowers. 
The  temperature  of  aa  early  vinery  is  well 
adapted  fmr  theee  plants  until  the  end  of  May,  at 
which  period  they  should  be  taken  to  a  cool  pit, 
where  a  steady,  moist  heat  can  be  maintained. 
Shade  in  hot  days,  naee  the  pots  upon  otbera, 
inverted,  and  keep  the  bottom  of  the  pit  moist, 
closing  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  giving  ur, 
in  deaf  weather,  about  eight  in  the  morning. 
This  beautiful  genus  is  becoming  overloaded  with 
varieties. 
A,  ttrgjfrottVgma  (silver-spotted).     White  and 

rose.    TMs  is  a  hudy  herbaceous  plant. 

June.    Grenada.    Not  worth  growing. 
"^  atronangui'nea  {6afk  erimeon).     1^.     Crim* 

son.    Augvat. 

—  ca'ndida  (white).    \h.    July.    White.     Gua- 

temala.   1848.' 
«•  eoee^nea  (scarlet).  Scarlet.  August.  Jamaica. 
1778.    A  variety,  A.  C,  wui§9r,  is  good. 

—  euprea'ta  (coppery).     Scarlet.     July.     New 

Grenada.    1847. 

—  EtcMrii  (Eseher's).    Purple,  erimeon.   June. 

Gardens.    1849. 

—fiwribu'nda  e'/e^Mu  (maay-flowend)«  Purple, 
erimson.    October.    Gardens.   1848. 

— form^aa  (handsome).    Rose.    September. 

-^  g(o»immiA&ra  (gloxinia-flowered).    Buff-spei^ 
ted.    December.    Mexico.    1848. 

•^gnm^&rm  (large-flowered).      Pale  crimeon*- 
This  is  a  greenhouse  herbaceous  plant. 
October.     Mexico.    1849.    A  variety  of 
this,  SkinnerH,  is  a  stove  plant.   Guate- 
mala.   Shaded  scarlet.    1847. 

"  heteropky'Um  (various-leaved).   Scariet.    Vaa- 
Houtte.    July. 

-^Mrtufta  (hairy).      9^.      Boee.      September. 
Guatemala.    1844. 

—  intermedia  (intermediate).    !•    Scarlet.    Au- 

gust.   Gardens.    1847. 

—  JapfU  (JtLj*a),     Violet  purple.     June.     Gar- 

dens.   1848. 

—  Jaiire'gvue  (Janreguia's).  1.  White.  Carmine 

eye,  striped.    Oetobev.    Mexieo.    1848. 

—  Klee'i  (Klee*s).    4.    August.     Pink  and  pur- 

ple,   Guatemala.    1848. 

—  Iritf/ima'nfil  (Liepmann**).    I§.   Pale  crimson. 

July. 

—  longifio'ra  (long-flowered).    Tlus  ia  a  green- 

house herbaceous   plant.    Violet.    An- 
gnet.    Guatemala.    1841.    A  stove  van- 
■  cty,  A»  L,  mi^or,  i»  good. 

a'tba  (white,  loag-flowered>.  White.  Oc- 

tol>er.     Guatemala.      1649«     Same   as 
JtmreguiM  f 

—  mi'eera  (poor-flowered),     l.    White  and  pur- 

ple.   July.    Guatemala.    1848. 
^Mwmif^rm    (Mountford*s).     Scarlet.     Au- 
gust.   Garden.    1847. 

—  wiMifi^ra  (many-flowered).    1.    lilac.  Octo- 

ber.   Bmnl.    I84S. 

—  ocella'ta    (eye-spotted).     1|.     Red.      July. 

Panama.    1847. 

—  jNi'toir (spreading).  I.  Violet.  June.  Mexicoi 

1840.     A  small  variety  of    this  i«  not 
worth  growing. 
---IMtfaMcala'to.  (long-stalked).    9.    Scarlet,  yeU 
low.    Jane.    Ooafemala.    1840. 
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i.^ete  (spotted),    i^.   Seutet,  yeltMr.  Jmw. 

Meneo.    1844. 
— IVrofHr'aCflaine.^soloared).   1.  CriBMon.  May. 

Mexico.     1848. 
^nfua  (rosy).  I.  Pink.  June.  GoatemaU.  1841. 

—  SArmiM'rs  (Skinner's).    2.    Rose.    July.    J847. 

—  TgnmahUna  (Tyrian  blue),     l^,  Violat-blue. 

August.    Mexico.     1849. 

—  vem'ste  (charming).   Ij.   Purple.    July.   Hy- 

brid.   1848. 

Acike'ta.  (From  akinela^  immorable ; 
the  Kp  being  jointless.  Nat.  ord..  Or- 
chids [Orchidacese],  linn.,  20-(?ywan. 
iria  l-Afonogynia.) 

Allied  to  Periste'ria.  Stove  orchids,  eulti- 
Tsted  in  baskets  lightly  filled  with  sphagnum. 
The  flowers  grow  through  the  bottom  ^  the 
bsskets. 

A.  BarkfH  (Barker's).  2.  YeUow.  May.  Mexico. 
1837. 

—  Humbo'idtii  (Humboldt's).   S.  Chocolate  and 

crimson.    May.    Venesuela.    1841. 

Acio'tis.    (AkiSf  a  point,  and  oim,  an 

ear;  from  shape  of  petals.      Nat.  ord., 

Melastomads     [Melastomacese].     Linn., 

10-Decandria  i-Mimogynia.) 

Store  evo-green  plants,  allied  to  Osbeckia, 
bat  maj  be  grown  in  a  warm  pit  or  frame  until 
the  spnng,  and  then  put  into  a  greenhouse.  Cut- 
tings in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  equal  parts  rich 
loam  and  peat. 

A.  aquafUca  (water) .    9  inches.     White  and  red. 
Jane.    3.  Amer.    1798. 

—  di^teolwr  (various-coloured).     !•     WhUa  and 

red.   June.    Trinidaid.    1816. 

A'cis.  (After  Acis^  a  Sicilian  shepherd. 

Nat.  ord.,  AmaryUids  [Amaryllidacese]. 

Linn.,  G-ffexandria  l-Mattogynia,) 

All  hardy  bulbs,  related  to  the  Snowflake.  Off- 
sets in  sandy  soil. 

A.  autumnaUU  (autumn-blooming).      8  inches. 

Pink.    September.    Portugal.    1889. 
-^  grandifio'rtu    (large  •  flowered).       6   inches. 

White.    August.    Numidia.    1820. 
^rofaetu  (rose-coloured).     3  inches.     August. 

Corsica.    1820. 

—  triekiopkff'UuM  (hair-leaved).  6  inches.  White. 

January.    Spain.    1820* 

Acis ANTHE  'ba..  (  A  H8j  A  poiot ;  aniherat 
an  anther ;  having  pointed  anthers.  Nat* 
ord..  Loosestrifes  [Lythraceae].  Linn.i 
10-Decandria  l-Monoyynia,) 

An  evergreen  stOTe-shrub;  allied  to  Cuphea; 
cultivated  like  Aciotis. 

J.  9Kadra'to  (square-branehed).  3.  Jamaica.  1804. 

Acmade'nia.     {Acme,  a  point ;  aden,  a 

gland :  the  anthers  having  glands.    Nat 

ord.,  Rueworts  [EutaceiB],   Linn.,  b-Pen- 

tcndria  l-3fonogynia.) 

Greenhoase  evergreen  shrub ;  allied  to  Diosma. 
Cuttings  of  end  of  branches  two  inches  long, 
plsnted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  loam  and 
turfy  peat. 

4,teirugo'na  (four-angled).    2.   White.    June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1798. 

Ache 'MA.  {Acmen«h  9,  fabuloas  nymph.. 


Nat.  •  ord.,    Myrtteblooms    [Myrtacea]. 

Linn.,  12-Zcosandria  l-Afonogynia.) 

^  Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  small 
side-shpots,  in  sand,  in  spring;  loam  and  peal; 
temperature  from  35^  to  40°  in  winter. 

A./loriAu'nda  (many-flowered).  6.  White.  July. 
N.  Holland.     1788. 

Acohi'tum.  (Being  plentiful  near 
Acona*  Nat,  ord.,  Crowfoots  [Eaaiin- 
culaceaB].  Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  S-Tri- 
gynia,) 

All  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Aifany  are  very 
beautiful,  and  will  do  well  in  plantations,  even  if 
a  little  shaded  by  the  trees.  Division  of  the 
roots  and  seeds ;  common  garden-soil. 

TUBEROUS   ROOTED. 
A,  tuniiniiu^tum  (acuminate).     8.     Blue.    July. 
Switserlaod.     1819. 

—  mtuftum  (acute-lettved).  4.  Blue.  June.  South 

of  Europe.     1821. 

—  tdbi'dum  (whitish).  3.  White.  June.  Europe. 

1824. 

—  ama'num  (pleasing).  4.  Blue.  June.  South  of 

Europe. 

—  ampUflo'ruin  (largft-flowered).  4.  Blue.  June. 

Austria.     1823. 

—  angiMt/o^tiuin  (laLrToW'lcKvtd).  4.  Blue.  June. 

Europe.    1824. 

—  BemAardfu'ffttm  (Bemhard's).  4.  Blue.  June. 

Europe.    1824. 

—  biflo'rum  (two-flowered).   J.  Pale  blue.  June. 

Siberia.     1817. 

—  Bratt'i»«  (Bmuile^s).  4.  Blue.  July.^Switier- 

land.    1821. 

—  cttltyb&tryon  (fiae-racemed).  4.  Blue.   June. 

South  of  Europe. 

—  Ca'mmftirwm  (Cammarum).  3.  Purple.  August'. 

Austria.    1752. 

—  cefmuUm  (drooping).  8.  Blue.  July.  Switzer- 

land.    1800. 
'--^-^ftenicdu'te  (zigsag-stemmed).    3.    Blue. 

July.    Switserland.    1819. 
'pauctfloftum   (few^flowered).     3.    Blue. 

July.    Switzerland.    1821. 
ramo'sttm  (branchy).    3.    Blue.    July. 

—  Ctu'sii  (Clu«iu8»i).    3.    Blue.    July.    Switzer- 

land.   1819. 

—  cammuta'tum  (changed,  or  tall  dog*s-bane).  3. 

^Blue.    June.    South  of  Europe.    1 828. 
•—  delpMmf Valium  (larkspur-leaved).     U.    Blue. 
June.    N.  Amer.    1804. 

—  eltt'tum  (tall).   4.  Blue.   June.  Europe.   189f. 

—  e'mmeiM  (eminent).  4.  Blue.  June.  Europe.  1800. 

—  eriotte'tMH  (woolly-stamened).  4.  Blue.  June. 

Europe.    1821. 

—  eusta'chjfOH  (well-spiked).    4.    Blue.    June. 

Europe.    1824. 

—  exalta'tum  (exalted).    6.   Blue.   June.    Sibe- 

ria.   1819. 
^fta'cddum  (flacdd).    6.    Blue.     July.    Sibe- 
ria.   1822, 

—  Florkea'num  (FtOrkfe's).   3.    Blue.   July.    Si- 

beria.    1822. 
Wco/of  (two-coloured).    3.   Blae,  white. 

June.    Switzerland.    1801. 
--/ortaofMutn  (handsome).  4.  Blue.  June.  South 

of  Euroipe.     1824. 

—  ^'fOrit  (Fuiflte's).   3.    Blue.   Jane,  Switzer- 

land.   1821. 

—  gakfctonwn  (lizard's-bane).  Blue.   June.    4. 

Hungary.     1822. 
^  gibbo'sum  {n^o\\tD)m  4.  Blue.   July.    Cau'eiU 
sus.    1818. 


AGO 


4.  OmNM  (Omalin's).   4.  BIm.    Jaiy.    aOe- 

ria.    1831. 
—•jTo^tfile  (slender).    3.    Blue.    Joly.    Switier- 

land.    1891. 
•— jr«/^H  (HaUer's).    4.    BIm.    Jane.    Sooth 

of  Ettrape.    1831 . 
«>»  bHaoior  (two-eoloiind)*  4.  BfaM.  Jwu. 

Switserland.    1880. 

—  Aomo'iMaiCbeoked).  4.  PalebluB.  J1U9:.  Italy. 

1810. 
•^  Aefte'gyiuim  (Uimt-atyled).   3.  Purple.   July. 

Mtsertead.    I819. 
^^-^fMOH'fidnm  (many -deft).     S.     Pinpte. 

July.    Switierland.    I8I9. 

—  Mam  (gaping).   4.    Bhie.    Joae.    8ott^  of 

Eufope.    1838. 
-^Ho'ppii  (Hoppe't).    4.     Blue.     June.     Ca> 
rittthia.    1998. 

—  iUtniHtwn  (anointed).    4.   Bine.    July.    1831. 

—  Merrme'A'ain  (intenaAdiat^.    S.   BlBft.   July. 

1890. 
^iw'nctmti    (anointed).     4.      Bloa.      July. 
Europe.  '  1833. 

—  Japtfnieum  (Japan).      6.      Fkalu     iofut. 

Japan.    179<). 
.  .-^  cmru'leum  (asiire>«      i.     Bluft.     July. 
Japan.    1700. 

—  KmUa'fmm,  (KoeUe's).  4.  Biue.  Juuk  South 

of  Europe.    1830. 

—  ^— IWfUMB'Mm  (pisnyj.     &    Bbtf.    June. 

South  of  Europe*.    1888. 
^KohieH  (Kfthlcr's).    4.    Bluft.    June     En- 
rope.    1824. 

—  tocinu/ntm  Cjegied).  3.    Blue.    July.    Swit- 

ierland.   1830* 

—  te'tejn  (joyful).    4.    Blue.    Jvaa*  South  of 

Europe.    1830. 

—  lafMum  (loote).    4.    Blue.    June.    South  of 

Europe.    1890. 

—  teiM3a'iilAiii»  (wbite-lloweie4).     3«     White. 

June.    1893. 
•^m^Mmwm    (lavaeat).      ff.       Blue.       July. 

KamtMfaatka.    1893. 
~  meMct^fmm  (badgtt'e-bane).  4.  Blao.  Jum. 

1831. 
'^Me^tfH  (Kcfer'iO*  3>  Blue.  June.  Switzer- 

land.    1836. 

—  mo'Ue  (aofik).    6.    Blue.    July.    1830. 
.-*irafM'UtM(monk'a-hood).     4,     Blue.    June. 

Europe.     159(1. 
^ o'/Am  (white-yfewered).  4.  White.  June. 

Switierland.    1819- 
mdtf'tfM  (email  red*;fowered).    4.    Blue. 

June.    Switierlandl    1819. 

—  iiactt'<iiiii(neat-noMd).     8.     Purple.    July. 

Siberia.    1818. 

—  neomon/a'fttMi    (new-mountvn).     3.     Blue. 

July.    Europe.    1J99* 
T^  NeubergtffU€  (Neuberg).    4.    Blue.     June. 
South  of  Europe.    1893. 

—  nj'fidtiin  (shining).    3.    Blue..  June.    Swit- 

ierland.   1835. 
^o/i^oca'f7mffi(few«podded).    4.    Bine.  July. 

Europe.    I83S. 
^  OUottiafnum   (Otto's^.      4.      Blue.      June. 

Europe.    1834. 
—jMinicMfa'htm   (panicled).       8.      Pale   blue. 

July.    Fnmce.    1815. 
.— ptica'hm  (plaited).    3.    Blue.    June.    Swit- 

lerluid.    I82&. 

—  produ'chfm  (long-lipped).     1.    Blue.     July. 

Siberia.    1881. 
^^pube^acetu  (pubescent).     4.      Blue.      June. 
Europe.    1834. 

—  reco'fnitem  (reoogniaed).    4t    Blue.     June. 

1814. 
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J.  HkjfmdlMifnihmm  fMU-flDweraA).    4.    Purpfidi. 

blue.    July.    Switserlaad.     1831. 
— k¥e9l9T   (two-eotoimd).      4.     Whttbh^ 

blue.    July.    Switserlaad.    J8I9. 

—  f^'jMMfn  (rigid).  8.  Blue.  Jane.  Switzer- 
land.    1895. 

—  — —  frofMK/o'mm  (Iaige*fleweied).  3.  Blue. 
June.    1896. 

— rosAw^m  (b«hed).   3.,  BIw.    July.    SWit- 

seriand.    1810. 
fxOoite'aeMtem  (rMher  haii^).  8.  Poiple. 

July.    Carpathian  monntami.    1800. 
~  SeAM(rA«'rf  (Schleicher's).    8.    Blue.     June. 

Switaarland.    1831. 
-'temigalea'him   (half-hebaeM)*      l»      Blaei» 

July.    Siberia.    1818. 

—  4gDV«fo'nwn  (showy).    9.    Blue.    July.    1833. 
-' SprentfeHH  (Sprengel's).     i»     Blue-     June- 
Europe.    1834. 

—  tquarroftmm  (squacroee).  4.  Blue.  August. 
Siberia.    1833. 

—  cM'c^wm  (upright).  4.  Bine.  June.  Si- 
beria.   1834. 

—  Tanirknun  CAnni>n).  4.  BToe.  June. 
Tauria.     1788. 

"torhui'nim    (twisting),     ff.      Purpliab-blno^ 

June.    1813. 
-»lo/«icwm  (peisawnia)^      3.      Bteew       Jum. 

SwitieriMtd.    1835. 

—  umhn^sum  (shady).  3.  Blue.  July.  Swit- 
leriand.    183S. 

—  tau^ma^m  (booked).  3.  Blue.  July.  K. 
Amer.    ITtlS. 

•^ -^^^  MiehtatxuifntKm  (Hichaux'li).   8.     Btoe. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1800. 
— voriigw'teM  (Tariagated).    5.    PvrpHidi-wlUtek 

July.    Sondi  of  Bnfop«%    1597* 

—  -«-»  aUnJWrum  (whtte^flesswed).  4.  Whitv. 
JiJf.    Switieriaad.    t»}9* 

-»  — -  M'eofor  (two-colottxtd).  4.  Whitish- 
blue.    July.    Switierland.    1881. 

^.-^ewr«'taMs(blue).  4.  Bine.  Juiy.  SwitMr- 
land.    1819- 

—  tewi^ifcMn  CWsmtifal).  %•  Bina.  Juoa.  SwiU 
lerland.     1833. 

—  v/brgpftum  itwam\.  4.  Blue-  June.  South  of 
Europe.  ^^93. 

~  volK'fti/eCtwininr).  6.  BlnerJiay.  Siberia.  1799. 

—  IVWdmo'eitL  (wIlldenow'B).  3.  Bhie.  June. 
Europe.    1893. 

•^mi/etMMm  (poisonous).  8.  Blue.  June. 
Switieriand.    1895. 

FXB80US  BOOTED. 

A.  atlMi  (white).  4^  White.  July.  Levant,  1758. 

—  J^faAom  (Anthoza).  14.  Pale  yellow.  July* 
Pyrenees.    1596* 

—  j9iMorerd^in(Anthofa.Iihe).  r|.  Pale  yel<t 
low.    Julv.    ima.    1831. 

-^amaira'U  (southern).  34*  Purjde.  July. 
Denmark.    1831. 

—  autumtu^le  (autumnal).  ^  14.  Lilac,  white. 
Iffs^fcmoer.    18.  CHk  ma.    1848. 

.- te!te'tam  (beaidiMi).  3.  Pale    yeUow.  June. 
Siberia.    I8O7. 
.  GBorpa'tieum  (Csrpathian).  34.  Purple.   July^ 
Carpathian  meuntUH.    1810; 

•  CMne'nse  (Chinese).    4*    Bhuw    September* 
Chma.    1883. 

'ono'ctonum    {tall  dog'a-bane).       3.      Pale 
yellow.    July.    France.    1890. 

•  Hecondo'ffS  (Decandolle^s).   I|.    Pkle  yellow. 
July.    Siberia.    1823. 

.  deeo'rum  (neat)*.  4^  Btne.  June,  ^renaee.  1834. 
^eu'lophum  (weU-cfeited).    1^.    Pito  yellow. 
JWM«   CSWOTfi.    Itgl. 


4C0 
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AC& 


i. 


1^     P»it 


jeUow. 


jenow.    Jvij.    Jan.    1821. 
^tftfktum  {tmxA^taind).     S.     Pale 

Jniw.    S&ritt.    18SS» 
— /aeynj'iiiCJacqiun's).  1|.  File  yellows 

AuetriA.     1800. 

—  Zmui'rdkii   (Lameiek'i).    a.    Vtit   ydlow* 

July.    I^ieuetia.    I817<- 

—  tajn;/fo'r«m  (looM-flowered).     3.      VHm  yel- 

low.    J«ly.    SirtaeriiBd.    18W«.    .        (     j^  ,naall  genM  of  pretty  etove  oreludi. 
-lupun'dum    (wolPi-bane^.     S     »rf*  yellow,     a  .*-wa7.-  r a^A ^^       a. 


July.    Kbziepe.    I8tt. 
— /yeo'ctomMM  (wolTe-buie).    3.  Piif]^.  July. 

Alpa*    Ennme.    lIpS. 
~  MoeropAy'/tom    (iaq««lee,TeA)»      S>      Pale 
yellow.    J«Iy. 

(K<ddBnmi).     5.       PttpCbh. 
MoUbvlB.    MM. 
(gioM).  s.    Pato^yeilvm    J«ly. 
Cancmrae.    ms* 
-^NutUfUU  (Natftall's).  ft.  Pateblnev  Anguat. 

N.  Amet.    inv* 
"ochr^ntkum   (iiak  aewwd).     Ob      Veltbw. 
Aagoat.    Hnaiiei    US^ 

—  eeAroleii'emR    (yellowiak*«lHftB}.     Sk     Light 

yellow*   July.    CenwiM^     »7N. 

—  e0«'teM(oTate4eaTed}.    9k^     Purpl%  greea. 

June.    Gaahmorv.    1830. 

PiaU  yellowi    JUy. 


toodSy  and  19  perches,  Staitiite  measure. 
Xhe  Scotch  dcT9  ooiitfldns  'di760  aqtieie 
yards,  equal  to  I  aera,  1  Mod,  and  i:.  pen* 
ebes,  Statute  measure. 

AoBio'psis.  (From  akrot,  t^,  and 
opMS,  eye.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchidt  [Orchida. 
cefe].  Limi.,  20-Oynahdria  1-Monoffynia.) 

^dmui/Wra  (erowded4kmeMd).  flteen  and 
piak.    Boneo*    184S. 

'^  pi' eta  (painted).  White,  gteea,  a»l  puiple. 
Auguat.    BaotMBU    Mia. 

AcRooo'KUL      (IVom  oibiof,  top,  and 
kome,  a  tnCt;  yeferzing  to  the  waj  the- 
leayes  ace  paodooed.    Nat  ord.,  JPoIum. 
[Palmaoeao].   Linn.,  21-JfonaMta  Q-Hex- 
andria.) 

A  genQ»  of  Soath  AaMriian  Palma ;  •  raee  of* 
pl«ut»  iodiidiii^  iOMe  of  tit*  laoat  majeetic  apeei- 
mena  of  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  wheee  prooucta^ 
of  fieuii^  not*  atema,  aadf  leBoea  are  apiriied  t»- 
nomerona  eeonomical  purpoaea.  Suohen;  rich- 
aaBdylnagik 

il.  MMfoo^Cpriddy).  40.  V/ett.  ladtea.  1796* 
— /Mf"'""'i  (apiadle-aftaned).    40.   Trtaldad. 

tTSl. 
~  ^6o'aa  (globnlitf).    90.    U>  Vipeeat.    ^^^* 

—  Oidatufniu  (Guiana).    SO.    Demerazm.    \9%k. 
-^AoVHbto  (horrid).    30.    Trinidad.    I8SO. 
^  aijfiior  (amaller).    10.    Trinidad.    18S0. 
-^9ci9»9e9ffpa   (hMd-frniled).    40.    W.  Ind.. 

1731. 

—  ftiMi(/Vlte  (ftae-Zenved).    80.    Braall.     1834. 

Acbont'chia.     (From  akros^  top,  and 
ofi^ar,  a  daw;  referring  to  tibe  curved^ 
points  of  the  petals.    Nat.  ord..  Citron' 
^«iMi«w(^o«t'a-baika):  a^  ftleytUoaPki  uwrte  [AwaatiaoefB].    Linn.,  8- OffandrU 
July.    Switacrlaad.    lass.  j  l^Monoavnia  ^ 

'-'•ertFeolor  (ynAoom-colompS),  Blue  and  white.  |      .   .  / 

Siberia.  18S0.   Aboot  the  beat.  I     *  *»«  greenhouae  eirergreentne^^pioduang 


-»PmUafHt  (Fkdlaa^a).     3. 

Sibeiin.    lOai* 
—  Pyretu^ieum  (Pyrenean) 

Pyreneea.    1739. 

^"WBvB^IPt  (ttpli^^n).     3. 


(raddiah).    3^ 

iai0. 

'-' tepteiUrionafle  (northern),    4. 
Navth  of  Swape.     isoo* 
—  Sfoerc*ui'«iM»(Stoerek'a).   4. 
Anatria.    1834. 

(iMaatVbaae).      3^. 
hum.    Sompe.    1834. 


4.   Tellow.    JuBO* 
T>ll«ir»    July. 
Ihitple.     July. 
July. 
Anguat. 


Pfele 


( 
Alpa. 

A'COBUS. 


Anguat. ._ _  _  .   .  _ 

g»    py««gU^^~j«|y.  I  aweet^acented  bloa«oma,not  unlike  ^aeof  th« 
Igfl,  orange,    ^uttinga  of  amall  aide-ahoota  in  July, 

/i7w««M  -  ...jiMif;*^  tt«.ii  1^.,     in  aaad,  under  a  bell  glaaa ;  aoil,  aandy  iDan  and 
.,     jFrom  g,  pnyatave,  and  km,  ^^^   Winter  temp.,  40»  to  46«. 

tke  popll   of   the  eye;    renning  to  its    ^.  cri«mMvAa'«<(Cuaaingham.'a).  White.  July. 


medical  qnalitLea*  ^  Nat.  ord^  Oroniiaids  \ 
[OrontiaceiB].     linn.,   6'ffasDandria    1- 
Mono^maJ) 

A  man  genua  of  herbacaooa  planta,  harin^ 
■void^Bke  learea.  A.  cdlamm  ia  a  uieml  medi- 
ciial  plaat — ^a  natiye  of  our  marahea ;  but  now 
uaad  ouefly  by  petAMaava far  the  fragrance  oC'ita 
roou.    Buitdj  maiah  perenniaUi 

A.caflmmtu  (awee^tag>.    3.    Jane.    Britain. 

—  gruminemt  (graaa-leated).  k*  February.  Chiaa. 

179«. 

—  terrefstris  (land).     I.     June.    China.     18B|.> 

Acxs  is  thft  mud  land  maaauro  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Statute  Aeve  tlkrongh> 
out  thm  United  Kingdom  now  contains  4 
sqnaze  roods;  a  rood  contains  160  square 
ferches^  rods^  poles,  or  lugs  ;  and  a  perch 
contains  30^  square  yardt.  A  Statate 
AcTe,  therefore,  contains  4840  square 
yards.  The  Iriik  Acre  contains  7840 
tqoace  yards,  or  nearly  equal  to  1  acre,  2 


Moreton  Bay.    1888. 

'ba.      (From    mkrot,  the   end». 

and  peroy  a  pouch;  referring  to  a  pouch- 

lifte  appendage  at  the  end  of  the  label- 

luun4    Nat.  erd.,  Orchid*  [Orehidaeeie}. 

lJaoBOL^.%9^&yntmdrial'Monpgyld<^,^ 

A  pretty  atore  orebid. 

if*  LoddiiF^an    (Loddiga'aJ.     K     YeUow  mad 
spotted.    Augusts    Mexieo*    1838. 

AcBomKLLUU.    (From  akros,  top,  and 

phi^llofi,  a  leaf;  referring  to  the  way  in- 

which  the  leaves  are  prodooed  at  the 

aumiHt   of   the    hvanohes    above    tiot^ 

flowers.      Nat.   ord.,   Cmtoniads    [Cuno- 

niiaceffi].     Linn.,  l^'Decandria  l-Mono- 

Greenhouae  evergreen  shrub.    Cuttinsa  of  half-  • 
ripe  ahoote  in  July ;  aoH,  aandy  peat  and  loam. 

A,  verticilMtum  (whorled).    6.    Pink  and  white.  ■ 
May.    N.HoUaad.    1830. 
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AcRo'pTEBiB.  (^iTrom  oMob,  a  point,  and 

pterisy  a  fern.     Nat.  ord..  Ferns.    Linn., 

24^-Cryptoyamia  l^FUices.) 

Allied  to  Afplenium,  the  Splaenwort.  All 
Fern*  are  now  in  the  Nat.  ord.  PolypodiaettB^ 
Stove  Fern*,  propagated  bx  division ;  soil,  light 
loam  and  peat.    See  Asplbnium. 

A.  atutra'lis  (southern).    Brown.    N.  Holland. 

—  Canarie'ruris  (Canary).  Brown.  Canaries.  I8S4. 
-»  catMftf'/a  (tailed).  Brawn.  I.  ofLuson.  1824. 
— fatca'ta  (siekle-tike).  1.  Brown.  India.  I84S. 

—  toMerpiUfb'tia  (laserpitium  •  leaved).     Brown. 

I.  of  Liuon.     1843. 
-r  oxifpk^Ua  (sharp-leaved).  Brown,  yellow.    I. 
of  Luxon.     1843. 

—  pellu'cidn  (ciear).  Brown.   I.  ofLucon.   1843. 
— >  ptatyph^'Ua  (flat-leaved).  Brown,  yellow.  Ma- 
lacca.    1843. 

—  pramo'rgum  (biflen-leaved).    |.    Brown*   Ja* 

maica.    1793. 

—  raAa'to  (rayed).    Brown*     N.  Amer.     1793. 

—  ru'ta  mura'lia  (wall-rue),  ^f  Brown.  Britain. 

1793. 

—  Ac'rra  (saw-feaoetf)*  Brown.  North  of  Europe. 

1844. 

—  sepientrionm'le  (northern).  4*  Brown*  Britaia. 

1844. 

—  fpathuU'tM  (spathulate).    I.  of  Lttaon.    1844. 

—  va'riatu  (varying).    I.  of  Luion.    1844. 

AcRo'STicHUM.  (From  akroSf  top,  and 
stidtoi^  order ;  in  reference  to  the  lines 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves ;  but  the  appli- 
cation is  not  veiy  obvious.  Linn.,  24- 
Cry^  togamia  l-Filicea,  Nat  ord.,  Ferns — 
Polypodiacese.) 

Nearly  all  stove  Ferui.  Seed  and  root  divi- 
sion ;  loam  and  peat,  equal  parts.  Winter  temp* 
not  below  60°. 

4.  oleiro'nstf  (elk's-horo).    1.    September.  N.  S. 
Wales.     1808. 

—  appendicula'tum  (appendaged)*    S.    W.  Ind. 

1834. 

—  tuplenifo'tium  (asplenium-leaved).    1.  Brown, 

yellow.    July.    Braxil.    1833. 

—  ttu'reum  (golden).   4.  August.  W.  Ind.  1816. 

—  citri/o'lium  (orange-leaved).  4.  Yellow,  brown. 

September.    W.  Ind. 

—  crtnt'iwm  (hairy).  1.  July.  W.  Ind*  1793. 
-^JlmgeUi'fentm  (rod-shaped).  9.  £.  Ind.  18IB. 
—fimbria' turn  (friuffed).    Brasil.     1834. 

— funf&rme  (spin die-formed j.  1.  Brown,  yellow. 

July.    Malacca. 
— ^/afuiuto'««m(plandnlovs).   l.Jamaiea.    1836. 
•— ^ran'ife  (map;nificent).  9.  MoratonBay.  1898. 
—' juglandifo'iiutn  (walnut-leaved).     9.    Yellow, 

brown.    August.    Surinam.    1889. 
•■^  laiifa'Hum  (broad-leaved).    1.    Yellow,  blue. 

Jamaica. 

—  longi/o'lium  (long-leaved).    1.    AagoaC*    Ja- 

maica.   1817* 

—  M«eoliaM(fo'/iicm  (tobaeeo-leaved)*    1.   Brown* 

October.    W.  Ind. 
'^  pUoaetloifdee  (awuae-car-leaved).  9.    Brown, 
yellow.    July.    £.  Ind.    1899. 

—  seolopefnirium  (soylopendrttm-like).  9*  Brown. 

August.    E.  Ind. 

—  «i'mp/ejr  (simple-leaved).    1.   Jamaica.    1793. 
-*  S<c'maria  (Steraaria).   1.  July.  Guinea.  1893. 
.—  subdia'^luMa  (semi-transparent).  Brown*  In- 
dia. 

Acno'TBiCHE.     (From  akros,  top,  and 


ihrlxy  hair ;  refeningf  to  th«  hain*  on  the 
sepa]^.  Nat.  ord.,  Epacrids  [Epacii- 
daceael.  Linn.,  Q-ffexandria  1-Afono- 
fynia,) 

^  Oreenhouie  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  la 
.  Andy  peat,  under  a  bell-glaaa,  in  cold  frame. 
I  Temp.,  40°  to  46°. 

I  A,  cmrda'ta  (heart-leaved).   ^.  White.   June.    N. 
Holland.    1893. 

—  divaricu'ta  (straggling).  4.  White.    May.    N. 

Holland.    T894. 

—  ovali/o'iia  (oval-leaved).  i*  White.   May.    N. 

Holland.    1893. 

Acta 'a.  (From  akteUa,  the  elm ;  re-: 
ferring  to  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Crowfoots 
[BanunonlaceflB].  Linn.,  IS-Polyandria 
1-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  little  beauty. 
PropH<^ted  by  dividing  roota. 
A*spieafta  (spiked  or  tene-terry).    8.    White. 
May.    Britain. 

AcTiNoOA'BPtTS.  (From  ait/fn,  aray,  and 
carpos,  ftnit ;  referring  to  its  radiated  ap- 
pearance. Nat  ord.,  Alitmads  [AIis* 
maceee].  LinD.,  G-Heaeandria  ^Tetra- 
ytfnia,) 

Aquatiea.  A.  mimor  grows  in  sandy  peat  im» 
mersed  in  water;  sceoa  town  in  sanoy  peat; 
temp..  40°  to  60°. 

A*  DamoMt^mkun  (Damasoninm).  ^.  White.  July* 
England. 

—  mi'nor  (smaller),    i*    White.     June.     N.  8. 

Wnka. 

Actino'mebis.    (From  aiUin,  a  ray,  and. 
meris,  part ;  referring  to  the  radiated  as- 
pect of  the  plants.    Nat.  ord.,  ComposUer 
[Asteracee].'  Linn.,  \^-8yngenesia  Z-Poh^- 
gamia  frmtraneaj) 

Ornamental  hardy  plants,  allied  to  Coreopric, 
and  of  easy  culture.  Propagated  by  dividini^ 
roots. 

if.  a/a'to  (wing-stalked).    3.   Yellow.    July.    8. 
Amer.    1803. 

—  hetiantkoi'dee  (sunflower-like).  3.  Yellow.   S. 

AttMT.     1896. 

—  proce'ra  (tall).    8.    Yellow.    September.    N* 

Amer.    1^60. 

—  aquarro'ea  (squarrose\   S.   Yellow.   July.  N, 

Amer*    I64O. 

Aotino'tus.   (From  actlnoU>Sy  meaning 

radiated,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the 

involncmra.   Nat.  ord.,  VmBelli/ers  [Um- 

belliferie].     Linn.,  b-Pentandria  X-Mono- 

gjfWM.) 

Creenbo— 6  herlmeeonB  perennials.  Hoot  diva* 
aion ;  loam  and  peat.   Winter  temp.,  40^  to  46°. 

il.  *«li«'iaM  (sunflower)    9.   White.   June.    N. 
Holland.    1831. 

—  leueoce'phttlus  (white-headed).     Swan  River. 

1837. 

Acu'hinated.  Having  a  long,  slender 
point 

A'cYNOs.  ( A  Greek  word  of  no  obvious 
meaniDg,  applied    to    balsamic    plants. 
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'  KaL  ord.,  LaHaies  ]_  Lainiaee»] .     Linn., 
X'i,  J>idyn€unia  X^G^mnotpermia.) 

Time  tkymeoUke  pUnta  an  all  hardy.  In- 
cfftaacd  either  bj  teeoii  or  diviuon  of  rooU. 

ANNUALS. 
A.  heterophg'Uus  (vkrikble-leaved^.    i.    Purple. 
Jane.    Italy.    1833. 

—  MMM'otem  (•weet-acented).    1*    Bed.    /uly. 

wFcece.    181/. 

—  9mlga^ria  (BafsU^  leaved,  ooauoon).     Violet. 

July.    Britaiiu 

—  viUo'suB  Ctillous).  |.  Red.  July.  Germany.  1817* 

BIENNIALS.      . 

A.  Aipfnma  (iUpiae).  i,  Fiurple.  Angast.  Anatik. 

1781* 
^  grandiWruB  (great -flowered).    ^.    Purple. 

July.    1810. 

—  PotorTiMM  (Padnan).    |.    Fleah.     Jidy.     8. 

£nrope.    177<i' 

—  ^i7wra'«eea«(pnrpUih).    i.    Purple.    June. 

Spain.    I8S0. 

EVESOBEEN     SHUUBS. 
A»  grave'olent  (ttrong-acented).  1.  Purple*  July. 
Crimea.    1830. 
^ . —  kerba-baro'm  (berb-baroni).   1.  Purple.  July. 
Cornea.    IMO. 

—  ratundifit'tiut  (round-leaTed)^  4.  Purple.  June. 

Spain.    1839. 

Adam's  Needle.    See  Yucca. 

Ai>a'mia.    (In  honour  of  John  Adam, 

M.D.Y  of  Calentta.     Nat.  ord.,  8ax{f'rage» 

£Saxifragacefe].       Linn.,  \4^IHdift%tmAa 

1  -^Jftigiospermia. ) 

Cteeenhouae  evergreen  ahrube.    Peat  and  loam  t 
cnttingii  in  cand,  under  a  bell-glass. 

Am  eyo'ittfaXblue-berried}.  4.  Knk.  Nepaul.  1839. 

—  «y/(Me'iJea  (wood).    Blue.   June.    India.  1840. 
—'  verai'cohfr  (many-eoloured).    Blue.    August. 

China.    1844. 

Adanso'nia.  The  Baobab.  A  single 
Afiican  tree  comprehends  this  genus.  It 
is  the  largest  tree  m  the  world. 

Addeb's- Tongue.      A    Fern.    Ophie- 

Ade'ua.  (From  a,  not,  and  delos^ 
visible ;  in  reference  to  the  minute  parts 
of  fructification.  Nat.  ord.,  Spurgeworts 
[Enpfaorbiacee],  Linn.,  'H^-Dicec^a  12- 
JkfoHodelphia, ) 

Stove  evergreen  •hrube.    Peat  and  loam  i  cut- 
tings in  aandy  loam,  after  their  cut  end  is  dry. 
A.addt/ton  (spiry).    3.    Greenish-white.   June. 

Jamaica*    1/68. 
' --^  Bemafrdia  (Bernard  de  Jussieu's).  0,  Green. 

July.    Jamaica.    1 768. 
—  rieme'Um  (rieinus.Iike).     6.     Greenish-white. 

JiUy.    Jamaica.     1768. 

Adena'ndba.  (From  adent  a  gland, 
and  oner,  the  stamen  or  male  organ ;  re- 
ferring to  the  aspect  of  the  anthers.  Nat. 
ord.,  HuewarU  [Rutaceie].  Linn.,  5-Pen- 
tandria  l-Monogynia*  This  genus  was 
fbrmerlj  included  in  Diosma.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Sandy  peat,  with 
a  little  turfy  loam;   cutting}  from  the  young 


branrhes  in  eand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  left  In  a 
eold  frame.    Winter  temp.,  40<*  to  4ft^. 

A.  acuminu'ta  (acuminate).     3*.     White.     June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hojpe.    1813. 

—  omei'na  (pleasing).    3.   Bed.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1798. 

—  cmrit^cea  (leathery-leaved).     3.    Pink.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I7SO. 
*-/Wi'fi'iH«ir  (fragrant).    S.    IHnk.    June.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  Wiieo'ris   (linear-leaved).    1.    White.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1800. 

—  murgiMftm  (margined).  3.  Pink.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope,    I806. 

—  apeeio'aa  (showy).    9.    Pink.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1789. 

—  — -  mtii<(^'ro  (many-ilowered,  showy).  8. 
Pink.  June.  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  1 790. 
svaaic\^m  (few-flowered,  showy).   S. 

Pink.   June.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1790. 

—  umhettu'^  (umbel-flowered).   3.  Pink.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hone.  1790. 
-^unifl&ra   (one-floweied).     1.     Pink.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I775. 
->ellto'«a  (shaggy).    3.    Pink.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1786. 

Adenanthe'ba.  (From  aden^  a  gland, 
and  anihera,  an  anther  ;  referring  to  the 
gland  on  each  anther.'  Linn.,  lO'Decan- 
dria  l-Monogynla,  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabacese],  and  allied  toMimosa«) 

stove  evergreen  trees.  Loam  and  peat;  cut- 
tings. 

il./<i<e»'to(siekle-shq>ed).   5.   Yellow.   £.  Ind. 
1813. 

—  ^nonl'iMi  (peaeock-like).     5.    Yellow,  white. 

July.    £.  lud.    17ft9. 

Adena'nthos.  (From  atlen,  a  gland, 
and  anikos,  a  flower;  referring  to  the 
glands  on  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteads 
[Proteaceae].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  X- 
Monoyynia.) 

Greenboupe   eyergreen  shrubs.    Sandy  peat; 
cuttings  in  spring,  under  a  glsss,  in  sand ;  soil, 
peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.„  40°  to  45°. 
A,  harbVgera  (bearded).    8wan  Biver. 

—  cimea'te  (wedge-leaved).    6.    Bed.   July.    N. 

Holland.     1824. 

—  obooa*tH  (obovatedeaved).  S.  Bed.  July.  H* 

Holland.    1836. 

—  serVceu  (silky),    ft.    Bed.    N.  Holland.    1834. 

—  termina'tit  (terminal-flowered).    Swan  Biver. 

Ade'nium.  (From  Aden,  where  it  is 
native.  Nat.  ord.,  Doghanen  [Apocy- 
nacese].  Linn.,  IS-PeiUandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.) 

Greenhouse  shrub,  allied  to  Alstonia.  It  is 
propagated  frt>m  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  with  bottom-heat,  in  spring. 
Soil,  sandy  loam  and  peat,  in  equsl  proportions. 

Athou'ghei   (houghel-bush,    native  name).     3. 
June.    Pinky-crimson.    Aden.    1845. 

Adenocaly'mna.  (From  aden^  a  gland, 
and  calymtMt-  a  covering  ;  referrinjg;  to 
the  conspicuous  glands  on  the  leaves  and 
floral  coverings.  Nat.  ord.,  Bignomads 
[Bignoniacem].  Linn.,  l^Didynamm  2- 
Angiospermia,) 
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A  fMiM  allied  to  «|Mtli*'dw. 
-.twiner.   Loam  sad  pMt ;  eafttangt  in  laiid,  under 
«  bell-^SM,  and  bottom-beat. 
A,  cotm'tum   (bairy).    St.     Oetobar.      'bellow. 
Jteaail.    IMI. 

Adenoca'bpus.  (Trom  adtn^  a  gland, 
and  carpoSf  fruit;  referring  to  the  glands 
on  the  frnit.  Ifat.  dd^  Mimo§adt 
[FabaceteJ.  Linn.,  l^Montuklphia  6- 
Becandria.    Allied  to  CytisQS.) 

Thi«  Bmus  is  cbiefly  ttiada  up  of  old  ai^aotot  of 
cytisut,  broom«»  wmm  allied  plaata.  All  are 
yellow-flowered.  Tb«  firat  two  f^eenboaae  ptanu, 
others  hardy ;  candy  loam,  but  intfei  a  little  peat 
for  the  fimt  two.  Seeds  sown  in  March,  aad-cut- 
tings  any  time  in  spring  and  smnmsi. 
A.f^lMo'mt  (e»«litiy4esfed%     6.     Iiqr«     Oa- 

nariee.    t099. 
^/rofOmiioiVes  ffrankeniaJihe).  «.  J«M.   Oa- 
narics.    ISM*    Tlwsetwom*  evergreen, 
und  reouire'  ifratectksi  from  frost* 

—  Hiapafnieua{6fuaatk\  S.  June.  Spain.  iei6. 
— » inferme'clfiw  (uMeRnediate).   4.  June.   Bicily. 

—  oan»7o'mw(smaU-taaired).  4.  Aom.  South  of 

France.     ISO*. 

—  ToUmefnaU    (Toulon),    3.    June.    Soutb    of 

IVance.    1600. 

Adeno'phoea..  (Prom  aden,  a  gland, 
«nd  phoreot  to  bear.  Nat.  ord.,  Beliworts 
XCampanulacese].     linn.,   5-i*<m/anrfna 

Hardy  herbaceous  phmtl,  like   OaMfMrnttte. 
Common  soil.    Seeds.    All  bear  blue  or  bluish 
Howers. 
jf .  commu'ntf  (common  SilveHaa}.   i.  July.    Si- 

besia.    1810. 
^ ...«  ky^brida  (C.  S.  bybstd).    2.    June.     Si- 
,  befia.    1816. 

—  tuaoefoiema  (sweet-scented  C.  8.}*    S-    Jtuw. 

Siberia.    I8l6. 

—  coronopifo'iia  (buckthorn-leaved}.     1.    June. 

Dahuria.    1832. 
•^  deutiaOa'ta  (finely-teothed).     1.    July.    Si- 
'         berta.    1617. 

—  J¥«pA«'rt(Fisefaer*«).  9.  August.  Siberia.  1«19. 
~  Gmeh'iu  (Omdin's).  2.  June.  Siberia.  1820. 

—  Mi^eime'dte  (itttennediake).    2.    Angast.    Si- 

beria.    ISlQ. 
•  ^Lam«roU«'na(Lomasek*s>.  2.  July.  Siberia. 

1820. 

—  tnanupifWra  (pufso^flowered).  2.  July.  1818. 
-^  pere'Mki^fo'lim  (pereskia-leaved).     2.     June. 

Siberia*    i«21. 

—  pertp2oci/o7ia  (periploca-leaved).   1.    August. 

Siberia.    1824. 

—  ito&tftoifte'na(IUbelais*s).  a.Aliguct.  Siberia. 

1823. 

—  re^tcMto'to  (netted).    2.    July.   Siberia.   1820. 

—  sllyto'sa  (long-styled).  2.  Kay.  Siberia.  1820. 

—  vertUnlla'U  (whori-leaved.)     2.     Jyne.      Si- 

beria.    1783. 

AsEMo'sTaiCA.     (From  €den^  a  gland, 

and  ttonuij  a  pore.    Nat  ord.,  Sanguisorhs 

[Sangnisorbaoeffi].      Linn.,   S-Trumdriti 

I'Monogyma.)     H^dy  «hrfib,  allied  to 

Lady's  'Mkntle  {AlchtmUla), 

Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  sbeots  in 
spring,  under  a  glass,  m  sand.  Soil,,  rich  loam 
and  peat,  in  equi^  proportions. 


4./aee<cute'ia(fiHei«l«d>.  S.  White.  CUifonSft. 
lg«8. 

Ademotbi'cbia    X^Stdth.  adm,  a  gland, 

md  f  AH^r,  hair;  having  hairs  with  glands. 

Nat.  Old,,  Composites  [Asteraeese].  Linn., 

IQ'S^ngenena    ^Buperftua,  .    Allied    to 

Groandsel.) 

Balf-hasdyhinbaeeoaspkBt.    PrapagaHodfrom 

seeds  sown  in  the  spring  in  a  gentfe  hotbed. 
naBiedovtinenmner.    Soil,  light  rich  loam. 
A»  amplesicau'iiM  (stem-claspf&g).      2.      May. 
Tifflow.    Obiti.    1S2S. 

Ade'smia.  (EVom  a,  cot,  or  without, 
and  <(6Mee«,'a  bond;  in ffafbrence  to  thid 
stamens  being  free.  Linn.,  IQ-Monadel^ 
phia  d-Decandria,  Nat.  ord.i  Leguminous 
P^li  [Fabaeasej.  Oreenliomse  and  half- 
hardy  plants,  allied  to  Hedsfsamm,  all 
more  or  less  of  a  trailing  habit) 

Annuals,  sown  in  sprinic  in  slight  hotbed.  Cut- 
tings of  otiiers  in  summer,  in  «andy  loam,  under 
a  glass.    Venter  temp.,  44^  to  «^ 

ANNUAI/S. 
At  muriea'ta  (point-covered).   1.    Yellow.  Jaae.- 
^  Patagonia.    1793. 

-mptqtpo'ta  (aowny-podde4)«    1*  TcUow.   June. 

Chili.    1823. 
•^pe'nduia  (pendulous-flowered).     1.     T«feow. 
Jane.   Buenos  Aytee.    1833. 

STBEOBKEN  SBBUBS. 
^d.WMHne'sa  (Sticky).    Yellow.    CMli*    1831- 

—  Loudo'nia  (Loudon's).     2.     Yellow.     May. 

Vidparaiao.     1830. 

—wsfM^fpftyOta  («»aU<4eaT«d).  YeUoer*  Valpa- 
raiso,   laso* 

— ««Mitefo^ui»  (aspallatan).  1.  YeUov.  Ju^. 
CUIL    102. 

•—oiseo'Mi  (dammy).  12.  Yellow.  August. 
Chili.     1831. 

Adia'mtuk.    Maidenhair.    (From  <idi' 

Mntot^  da:y,  as  if  plunged  in  water,  yet 

remaining  dxy.    NaL  ord.,  Ferns  [Poly- 

podiaceflpj.     Linn.,    i^Crgptogumia    1- 

Filices,) 

GreeaboMse  mid  stove  FeiM.  Loam  and  seat. 
Boot  dirision,  or  seeds  scattered  on  a  moist,  shady 
surfsce.  Greenhouse  temp,  ih  wintCT«  40^  to  45^, 
and  stove  winter  temp.,  &o^  to  63^ 

ORSEKHOUSE. 
.4.  osri'mt/e  (assimilated).   l..Jo]y.   N.Holhoid. 
1888. 

—  eapi'Uui  Vene'ris  (Vsnus's  hsxr).     |.     July, 

Britain.  Capillaire  is  so  caHed  from  being 

made  with  tnis  plant. 
•^  cunea'/tMn  (wedge-shaped).  1.  August.  Brazil. 

1820. 
—/oliflo'sMm  (leafy.)    Brown.    August. 

—  form&sum  (bandaome).    1.     July.     N.  Hol- 

land. 1820. 
^  JU«>t'diWwm  (hairyish).    1.    August.   N.Hol- 

hnd.  1682. 
—jmie'seeiM  (downy).    1.    Aprfl.     N.Holland. 

—  ffuhfentle'fttum  (dnety).  9.  Ju)y.  W.  Ind.  ITfll. 
.— reiii/bV«e<kidney.]e«Fed).  i.  July.  Madeira. 

1699- 

—  rhomboi'deum  {xhomhoii)'  1.  July.  S.  Amet. 

1820. 
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A,JBtki^f^mm{Miiiopun).   J.   Bw«m.   Sep- 
tember,   ms. 

—  BrmsOie'itte  (BnxDiMn),    S.    Bruil.    1844. 

—  emuPnmmm  (nest;.  9.  Btowii.  June.  N.  Bol- 

land. 

—  frimThim  (ketft-tkaped).     Bromu     ¥tUMi. 


—  erutt^ttim  (crested).  1.  Brown.  Jasudca.  1844. 

—  evrve'/win  (enrved).   2.-  Brown.  Bnail.  1841. 

—  Seitoednan  {diAtml)*    1.    8.  Aaer.    1«M. 
~  ilatfictt/a'teM  (eoMkU-teotbcd).  Browa.    July. 

W.Jnd. 
—JlabeUtf&UmntfMaiAgi.ftA),    1.   Bhmn.   8ep> 

*>iB«e'eeen«<7eUttW).  Ydlew.   Jom.   W.  Ind. 
~/afcV<MW  (faidy).    l.    Bmou    Avi^Mi. 
~  Feeta'nwm  (Foy'i).  1.  Brown.  May.  W.Ind. 
IMO.. 

—  MfWf'tem  (hairy).    Brown.    I.  of  Ziozon 
i-te'fliriMmCahiM).  1.  Bvown.  AMMt.  ^ 
— /ama'<WM(ha]teDon)«  #.  July.  Jtaoco.  1828. 

(aMaeeat4MPad)t    BMwm.    1.  ef 


(len^toMtd).    l*    Jal^  Ji^ 
1798. 

(Merits^.    1.    Bmwa.     8q^ 
tember.    S.  Amer.    1888. 

^Miam).  .1.    Brewiu   ApaL   W« 
Ind.    1898. 

•r-jHKIena(flpnedii4d.  J.  Jnly.  Bn^  1824. 
—jiMfa'tem  (pedate).  1.  Julv.  N.Aoer.  l640. 
la»4lnserea)*  BnMm*  Jvif* 
Braai.    1828. 

(aB|«d).    I.    Jnlgr.    W.Ind.   277d. 

—  aanrwIo'lMw  (tooth  edged).    1«    Angnat*    Jn« 

maiea.    188S. 

—  weM^mtm  (bxMed).  1«  JVotftdk  Iilead,  IMS. 
>-  cfrie'teo*  (Uae-nuurked).   Brawn.    Jnne.    W. 

Ind.    1822. 

—  fe'ncrvin  (tender).    1.  Jnlfr   Jamaiea.   1703. 
~  fct  nn'<Mn»<tiM»»»toafleted).  f.  inly.  S.Ainer. 

isit. 
~ /rcgNMK/e'rflM  (riiomhJeaTed).  1^.   June.  W. 

iMd.    1792. 
— /TMii^n'lMjn  (triaagle-leaTed).  Bamm.  Jnly. 

Trinidad.    1824. 
->  vei'riiMt  (rariiima).    1.    Jtdy.   8.  Amer.   1B20. 
-wB^anwi  (hriTy.<hdiMd).   1.   My*   Jaanaiim. 

1772. 

Abi'na.    i90e  Natjolea,  of  which  it  is 

A  synoayme .  Ten  oilier  naaies  h«T«  been 

given  to  Nauclea. 

A  inet^  litUe  idaa^  foniiking  m  eool  «to?e. 
Cmtinga  m  aandy  loaai,  under  a  bell-clsaa.  Boil, 
•andv  kwm.    Wwler  tempp.  50^  to  fti^ 


tempp. 

J.  gtei^le'ffw  (globe^owerod).  S.  White.   Jniiy* 
China.    1804. 

Adlu'hia.  (Named  after  Adlunij  an 
American  author.-  Nat.  ord.,  Fmrnmoortt, 
Allied  to  Coiydilis  £Foiziariaces].  Linn., 
n-Diadelphia  2-Hexaadna.) 

A  Ucmuia  climber,  leqniring  eonmon  aoU* 
Seed*. 

A,mrrhafaa  (tendriled).    19.    White.    Angnet. 
N.  i^aer.    I77t. 

ADo'ms.  (Named  after  Adonii  of  the 
Classics.  Nat  ord.,  OrowfooU  [Baimn- 
cnlaceaB].  Idm.,  .X^'P<^^ndria  Q'Poltf-^ 
yynia.) 


Hardy  plentit  eommon  loili  the  annael  spe- 
cies Iraan  aeeda,  and  the  jMvennielfremeeednr 

root  diriftion. 

ANKCAL8. 

A,  tnUvafliM  (rammer).  2.  Starlet.  Jane.  South 
of  Barope.    lfS29. 

—  on/weiiMiflif  (autumnal,    flkeaiairt^  eye).     1. 

ConMon.    July.    Biitiin. 
•— eiM^ia  (citron«coloured).   1.    Orange.   June. 
South  of  Europe.    ISlp. 

PEBENNIiLLS. 

—  Jp^wni'na  (Appenine).   1.  April.   Yellow.  Al- 

pine.   Europe. 

—  Paou'ncM  (Dahorian).    1.  April.  Yellow.    Si- 

beria.   1827. 

—  dls^o'rte  (distorted).    1.   April.  Yellow.   Na- 

pier    1827. 
•^FjfptnafiM  (I*yrenean).     1^.    July.    Yellow* 
Pyrenees.    1817. 

—  Stftt'nVm  (Siberian).  2.  AprU.    Yellow.     Si- 

beria.   1827' 
•^  vermt'/if  (spring).    1.    March*    YeBow.    Eu- 
vope.    I  flip. 

—  VOge'nm  (Volga).  1,  A|»tt.  YeUew.  Biieal% 

18i8. 

^ghhe'a.  (£!rom  aUhaney  a  point ;  in 
reference  to  the  rigid  points  on  the  calices 
or  flower>envelopes.  Nat.  ord.,  JBromel' 
worts  [Bromeliacese}. .  Xina,  ^Hexan- 
dria  l-Manogiffiia,) 


i  light  tuxfy  loam  and  leaf  mould; 
very  handsome.    StOTe  herbaceous  perennials. 

X,  dfaeclor  (vari-cokmred).    2.  Scarlet,  purple. 

Jane.    1844. 
•^/y^fem  (gknring),    l.    Scaslet,  Une.    Sep« 

tember.    Cayenne.    1842. 
->  Mlerte'tuii  (Morten's).  2.  Green,  red.  March. 

Demerara.    1S30. 

—  mucnniflo'ra  (spring-petaled).   Yellow.   Sep- 

tember,   nru.    18S2. 

—  ranve'oiene  (sweel-seented).  2^.  Pink.  April. 

BrasiL    1838. 

.£ai'cx&Aai  (Prom  aix,  a  goat,  and 
kerosj  a  horn ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  its 
fruit.  Nat  ord.,  Ardiaiads  [Myrsinacese]. 
Linn.«  t^'PenUtndria  l-Mojwgynia.) 

Greenhouse  erergreen  shrub.   Propagated  from 
cuttings  of  the  haM-rine  shoots  in  summer,  under 
a  glass,  in  sand,  and  gentle  heat.    Soil,  sandy 
loam  and  peat. 
JB.fra'gram  (fragrant).  White.  N.  Holland.  1824. 

ifcoi'PBZiA.     (From  aix^  a  goat  and 

f^aim,  dear ;  referring  to  its  being  a  f a> 

TOTuitd  with  goats.     Nat  ord.,  Verbenas 

[YerbenacejB].     Linn.,  ^Tetrandria  1- 

MonogynicL) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Sandy  rieh  loam; 
enttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  with  bottom-heat. 
Winter  temp.,  50^  to  61*;  summer,  €5^  to  9^. 

JE,  arborefsetna  (arborescent).  10.  White.  Tri- 
nidad.    1828. 

->  d(y^'«a  (diffuse).  2.  Yellow.  July.  W.Ind. 
1824. 

—  ela'to(taU).    12.    Pkle  yellow.    August.   W. 

Ind.    1823. 
^fm'iidm  (stinking).  2.  Lilac.  July.  W.  Ind.  1820. 
'-' gnmUJlo'ra  (large.flowered).  2.  Yellow.  No- 

▼enber*    fiayansab.    1843. 
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A*  /«'Mt(fniooth).  June.  Yellow.  €hiinM.  \9H, 

—  jrarKfi<00'fMi«  (Martiiiiqiie).   6.    White.    W. 

Jnd.    1780. 
^  obova'ta  (oboyaU).    9.    Yellow.    September. 

W.  Ind.    1804. 
~  ^n'/tfa  (three-deft).    4.    White.    June.    J»- 

inftiea.    1886. 

iE'oLE.  Bengal  Quince.  (From  ^gle, 
-one  of  the  Hesperides.  Nat.  ord.,  Citron- 
worts  [AurantiacesB].  Linn.,  l^-Polyan- 
dria  l-Monog-ynia,) 

The  ManneltfB  is  a  delieioas  Indian  fruit,  poe- 
•easing  high  medicinal  qualities.  Stove  ever- 
green  shrub.  Cuttings  of  ripe-wooded  shoots, 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  with  bottom  heat ; 
rich  loam. 

JS»  mafrmelot  (ma'rmeloe).   6.  Whitish  red.  £• 
Ind.    17S9. 

^oocHLOA.  See  Navarre 'tia, 
.  .^olla'nthus.  (From  ato/o,  to  vary,  and 
antltos,  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  varia- 
bleness of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Labi- 
atesy  or  LipwoHs  [Lamiaceae].  linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  *4'Anffio$permia.) 

Stove  annual.    Sandy  loam ;  seeds. 

^.  fuaptf'o^nu  (sweet-scented).  1.  White.  July. 
Brazil.     1826. 

uEo'NiUM.    See  Sempervtvum. 

—  iEnA'HTHUS.  (From  aer,  air,  and  anthos, 
a  flower ;  referring  to  the  way  in  which 
the  plant  grows.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidaeefe].  linn.,  ^O^Oyrumdria  1- 
Monandria,) 

Stove  orchid.  Division  of  root ;  on  wood,  or  in 
a  basket. 

^.  grandifl'ora   (large- flowered).     1.    Yellow, 
green.    June.    Madagascar.    1893. 

Aera'tion.    Exposing  soil  to  the  air. 

Ae'rides.  (From  ocr,  the' air;  in  re- 
ference to  the  power  these  have  of  living 
on  the  air.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
daceas].  Linn.,  20-Gynandria  1-Jfonait- 
dria.) 

Stove  orchids.  These  all  require  a  summer 
temp,  of  6o°  to  85° ;  winter,  50°  to  65°.  Grow 
best  in  baskets  filled  with  sphagnum  or  white 
bog-moss.  I 

J.  o^ne  (related).    1.    Sylhet.    18S7. 

—  hro&kii  (Sir  A.  Brooke's).  Purple  and  white  { 

fragrant.    Bombay. 
-^  cri' spurn  (crisp).    1.    White  and  rose.    May. 
E.  Ind.     1840. 

—  egli'ndricum  (eylindric).    E.  Ind. 

-^  maeulo'aum    (s'potted).    1^.    Purple-spotted. 
•  May.    Bombay.    1840. 

—  odon/o'cAiVum  (tooth-lipped).  2.  Sylhet.  1837. 
^~0dora'tum  (fragrant).    1^.    White.    August. 

£.  Ind.     1800. 

—  fuinque  vu'tnera  (6-wounded).  4*  "P'vok,  June. 

Philippines.     1838. 

—  ro'stvm  (rose-coloured).  Dwarf;  rosy.  Ei  Ind. 
•^  tessela'tum  (chequered).    White,  green,  and 

purple.    June.    £.  Ind.    1838. 
-^  vi'rens  (vigorous).  Purple,  white.  April.  Java. 
1843. 

—  Vightia'num  (Wight's).    E.  Ind.    1800. 


^'rua.  (From  erotiOf  its  Arabia  Bamo. 
Nat  ord.,  Amartmihs  [Amarantacenf, 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  I'Monogynia,) 

Stove  herbaceous  plants;  flpwering  in  June. 
Propagated  by  dividing  roots< 

^.Jomi'mIm  (Javanese),  a.  White.  E.  Ind.  1768. 

—  fafM'te  (wooUy)>    1.    White*    £.  Ind.    I691. 

iBscHYNA'MTHus.  (From  aischuno^  to 
he  ashamed,  and  anthot,  a  flower.  Nat. 
ord.,  Gesneruwrts  [Gesneracese].  Linn., 
l^JHdynamia  2-AiigiosperMia,) 

^.  ol&i'dtM  (whitbh).    1.    Java.    1840. 

—  «<ro«(iii0r«<'<«tftw  (dark-bloody).  Dark  red.  July. 

—  Judafndi  (Lord  Auckland's;.  Searlet.  Borneo. 

1847* 
~  JBoseAtVntw  (Bosch's).    Searlet.   July.    Java. 

1843. 
'-'grtmiifl&rus  (large  •flowered),     ft.     Scsriet. 

August.    E.  Ind.    I8S7. 

—  Hwrs/VtldH  (Hordleld's).     S.    Pale   learlct. 

August.    Java.    1844. 

—  LoMte'niis  (Lobb's).  1.  Sterlet.  June.  Java. 

1845. 
— *  Umgi^TU*  (long-flowered).   3.  Seariet.  Jane. 

1845. 
-"muevMhu  (spotted).     3.    Searlet.    August* 

India.     1830. 
— >  injnta'hie  (vermilion).     14.    Seariet.     June. 

Java.  •  1845. 

—  P«rle'filt(Pazton's).  Searlet.  April.  Khoaea. 

1899. 
~  jMf'foAer  (fiur).  Searlet.   I.  July.  Java.   1845. 

—  |iwy)NMti'«ceiu  (purplish).    1.    Purple,  ydlow. 

March.    Java.    1845. 

—  rai!^eamM  (stem-flbred).    Red*    Augnet.    Su- 

matra.   1845. 

—  ramost'MtmiM  (most-branched).    3.    Scarlet. 

June.    Khosea. .   1837. 

—  specio'm*  (showy).  3.  May.  Orange.  Java.  1845* 

—  iiodr^w'rirAu  (Roxburgh's).  Scarlet.  July.  £. 

Ind.    1837. 
-^  xebri'nus  (striped).   1^.  Scarlet.  June.  Java. 
1847* 

^schyno'mi;|7E.  (From  aisohuno,  to  ho 
ashamed ;  in  reference  to  the  supposed 
sensitiveness  in  the  leaves.  Nat.  orid.,  Le- 
guminous Plants,  Allied  to  Hedysarum 
[Fabaeea].  Linn.,  Dkadelphm  4'Tetra$i' 
dria,) 

Stove  plants.  The  aifnuals  by  seed  in  a  high 
temperature,  and  the  shrubs  by  euttinqs  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  irood  heat;  nch  sandy 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to  7&''}  summer,  7^ 
to  80°. 

ARNUAI.8. 
JB,  Ameriea'na  (American).    3.    Yellow.    July* 
Jamaica.    1733. 

—  a'spera  (rough-stemmed).    S.    Tellow.   June. 

E.  Ind.    1759* 

—  A j'iptda  (rough-haired).  3.  Tellow.  N.  Amer. 

1803.  „  r  J 

— /'iM«c«  (Indian).   3.    Yellow.   June.    E.  Ind. 

17&9. 

—  /m'mt/a  (dwarf).    3.   Yellow.    July.    E.  Ind. 

—  ««M»co'««  (•ubvlsciJ).    1.  Yellow.  July.   *• 

Ind.    !8l6.  ,  ,     «, 

—  »i«ci'rfuftt  (vUcidieh'j.   I.  : Yellow.  July.  **»- 

ridfc.    I8l(). 
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SHBUBS. 

JE.ere'pUane  (rattling -podded).  4.  Yellow. 
July.     Caraccu.     182U. 

--pa'tula  (spzeading;.  4.  Yellow.  Julyi  Mau- 
ritiiM.    1820. 

—pe'ndula  (drooping}.  3.  Yellow.  July.  Mau- 
ritius.   J  826. 

— MJUth'eaCsentitive).  S.  White.  W.  Ind.  1783. 

JEfscvLVS,     Horse  Chesnut.     (From 

esca,  Dourishment ;  referring  to  the  ground 

flour  fi'om  the  kernels  of  some  species. 

Natord.,  Soapworts  [Sapindaceffi].  Linn., 

7-ireptaHdria  1-Monoyynia,) 

Although  the  Hone  Chetnut  and  other  Soap- 
^     produce  wholesome  or  nourishing  fruit, 


some  £aimilies  in  this  order  are  highly  poisonous, 
flsrdy  deciduous  trees.    Deep  rich  loam. 

^.  glafbra  (smooth-leaved).  13.  Greenish-yellow. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1812.    Grafta. 
•- hippoea'ttanwn   (common    Horse    C).     40. 

White.    May.    Asia.     1690.    Seeds. 
— fiort'pUfno  (douhle-flowered).  40.  White. 

Mayi     Gardens.    Grafts. 

—  -—^fafliiM    arge'nteit  (silver  -  leaved).      40. 

White.    May.    Gardens.    Grafts. 

—  —  variegf^tum   (common  striped  -  leaved). 

l6.    White.    May.   Asia.    I629.  Layers. 

—  Okiote'fuiM  (Ohio).  30.   Seeds.    White.    May. 

N.  Amer. 
~ /Ni'tfula  (pale-flowered).  13.  Oreeniah-yeUow. 
June.    N.  Amer.    1818.    Gntftsorbuds. 

—  rubieu'nda  (red-flowered).     12.     Red.    June. 

N.  Amer.    1820.    Grafts  or  bads. 

.£thione'ha.  (From  a'UhOy  to  scorch, 
and  nema,  a  filament;  in  reference  to 
some  burnt  appearance  in  the  stamens. 
NaL  ord.,  Crossworts,  or  Crucifers  [Bras- 
sicaeeie].  Allied  to  Lipidiom.  Linn., 
U-Dodecandria  1-Monogynia.) 

The  order  of  Crueifera  —to  which  our  Cabbages, 
Uostard,  Cress,  Tumins,  and  Horse-radish  oe- 
long^-haa  the  universal  character  of  being'  pos- 
msned  with  antiscorbutic  and  stimulating  quali- 
ties. Hardy  Alpine  plants,  suited  for  rock-work. 
Common  light  aoil ;  seeds  and  cuttings. 

ANNUAXiS. 
X.  Bwrbau'mU  (Buxbaum's).  ^.  Pale  red.  Jane. 
Levant.     1833. 

—  gr^eUe  (slender),  i.  Pale  red.  Jane.  Caxniola. 

1833. 

—  jaM'ltle(rock).    4*    Flesh.    June.    South  of 

Europe.    1769< 

PERENNIAI.S. 

—  keteroear*pum  (variable-podded).    4.    Poiple. 

Joly.    Axmenia.    I8S7. 

—  wuH^rana'ceum  ^membranous  -  podded).     ^, 

Lilac.    July.    Persia.    1839. 

—  mo»04»e'rmtf*i  (one-seeded),   i.    Pale  purple. 

July,    Spain.    1778. 
''pvmJMrum  (small-flowered).  }.  Lilac.  July. 
Persia.    1830. 

^thio'nia.     (From  ^Jhiotit  one  of 

Phoebus*  horses.     Nat  ord.,  CompagUea 

[Asteraees].      Linn.,   Id-Syngenesia  1- 

Greenhouse  erergreen  ihraht.  Cattinga ;  eom- 
aoa  tight  soil. 


t  JS./nUieo'wa   (shrubby).     S.      Yellow.     Ji 
Madeira.    I78ff. 
—JUi/o'rmu  (thraad-leaved).  1^.  June*  TcUmr. 
Madeira.    1777. 

African  Almond.    Brabe'jum, 
African  Fijsabane.     Tarc/iona'nthuu 
African  Lily.    Agapa'nthus, 
African  Marigold.    Tage'tes  erc'dk. 
Afze 'ua.    ( In^  honour  of  Br,  J .  ^s». 
lius.    Nat  ord.,  Leguminous  PUmts  [Fa.- 
baceae].     Linn.,   8-Octandna   l-Monogf- 
nia.    Allied  to  Amherstia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.    Sandy  peat  and  lealL 
mould.    Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  heU-glaee* 
Winker  temp.,  55^  to  00° ;  summer,  60°  to  80\ 
A.  Afriea^na  (Afriea).    Crimson.    June.     Stsna 
Leone.    1631. 

AaA'LHYLA.  (From  agalma,  an  orna- 
ment, and  hule,  a  forest.  Nat  ord.,  Get^ 
nerworts  [Gesneraceie].  linn.,  14-Z2td|y- 
namia  2'Jngiospermia,) 

It  is  a  ^ne  stove  plant,  with  eearlet  tobtfar 
flowers,  swtable  for  growing  on  branches  of  tsna, 
in  baskets  or  in  pots,  in  the  orchid-house  or 
mout  stovo.  Propagated  from  cuttings.  SiuM|r» 
fibrous  peat  suits  it. 

A*  ttamifnea  (long-stamened).     2.     November.. 
Scarlet.    June.    1846. 

Agani'sia.  (From  aganos,  desirable; 
in  reference  to  Uie  beauty  of  these  neat 
little  plants.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [OrcM- 
dacesB].  Linn.,  20-Oynandria  X-Monan-- 
dria,) 

Grown  on  a  block  in  stove ;  division  of  root. 

A,  pulche'Ua  (pretty).  |.  Cream-coloured.  Jane* 
Demerara.    1838. 

AoANo'sMA.  (From  aganex,  mild,  and 
osme,  small.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apo- 
cynaceae].  linn.,  t^-Peniandria  \-M<mo- 
gynia.) 

The  order  of  Dogbanes  includes  a  host  of 
most  beautiful  plaata^-aa  Allamanda,  Echitta» 
Oleander,  &e.  They  are  venomous  in  mangr 
cases,  aad  always  to  be  suspected.  These  stove 
plants  are  prapagated  bv  euttinge  in  sand,  nndcr 
glass,  and  with  bottom-neat ;  they  prefer  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  sand,  and  peat. 

At  aeumkufta  (pointed-leaved).  White,  fragraBt. 
Sylhet.    Shrubby  climber. 

—  eay3ropA|f//aYa  (clove-scented).     Pale  yellow. 
October.  E.  Ind.  1813.  Shrubby  twiner. 

— >  cymo'ta  (eymose-flowered).    White,  fragnat. 
Sylhet.    Shrub. 

—  ^leganM  (elegant).   Purple.  £.  Ind.  Shrabbj 
.twiner. 

-^  margina'ta    (bordered).       White,    fcagcnt. 
Sylhet.    Shrubby  twiner. 

—  lloyiteV^Aii(Roxburffh's).     White,  fragrant. 
October.  E.  Ind.  1813.  Shrubby  twiner.. 

~  WattVchU  (Wallieh*s).    White,  fragrant.    E. 
Ind.    Shrubby  twiner. 

Aoafa'nthus.  Blue  African  Lily. 
(From  agapcy  love,  and  antffosj  a  flower, 
Nat  ord.,  LUy worts  [Liliacese].  Linn., 
Q^Hexandria  ^Tefrajgynia,) 


AGA 
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BAlMwrdy  plants  from  «he  Ga|M  of  Good 
scope.  SandT  loam;  ■ucken.  Bevare  to  Ue 
tef(b  in  a  cold  pk  duriBg  wistar . 

.^ wJi^'hta    ivaricg«*ed«umb^Ilefl).     2. 

Aga'rtcus.  (From  Aginria,  the  aume 
'*of  a  town  in  Sarmatia.  Nat.  bra.,  Mfuh- 
^toMM    [Fongi].    Linn.,  ^^^Cryftoffmnia 

ThU  very  large  genua  of  ^n»8^.  P*"*^  *?" ! 
tdiides  the  Mii&TOom  (it.  eampeaina)^  wd  toe  i 
aiWvr.iiiig  Mnahwwm  <J.  praientiMh  with  »fwr 
«tfief«,  -wrhieh  aM  enable;  bat,  except  tho  tw 
iMmcd,  they  aretoo  daageroMC  lor  lu  to  reeoB»- 
^aaeodthem.    Sec  MxJ8Hboo«#   , 

AaA'sTACKffl,  (Fjfom  ag/uiot.  Admira- 
ble, and  stachysj  a  spikeb  Nat,  ord„  Pro- 
weads  [Proteacea].  linsu,  A-Teipandna 
L'Monogynia.) 

A  «»eenhome  orWfpMn  •bmb.    ^^^''^P^SS 
«MMinga  in  amKl.  under  a  skM,  wd  m  a  coW 
Jnune ;  equal  parte  loaas,  aaad^  and  peat. 
JLodora'taittutsmelt),    9.     Pale  yeUwr,    Jwm. 
N.  Holland.    1826. 

•  AoATHiE'A.  CFrom  «^Brf*«,  «oeil«nt; 
in  refarence  to  the  heatOy  of  the  flowers. 
ISaL  ord..  Composites.  Allied  to  Aster 
CAsteracetB].     linn.,    IQ.Synffenena    2- 

'  Gieenbouse  plants ;  cultiraled  Hke  t2ie  Cine- 

xaia,  which  they  much  resemble. 

^emie^tii*  (hea;venly).   1.    Bh«e.    June.    Cape 
of  Gowi  Hope.    1759* 

—  fimW/to  (flax-leaved).  2.   Bloc.  June.   Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    IMO. 
Agathe'i;pis.     (From    agathos^   plea- 

sant,  and  thelU,  a  woman.    Nat  ord^ 

Seloffiads     [SelaginaCeffi].      Linn.,    14- 

JHdynarmtk  ^-Angio^ermia.) 
€»feenboMe   om^jreen  ^ruba.     Cutiinn  «f 

A^-ripe  shooto  in  AprB,  in  aandy  loam,  under  a 

gfaM  without  beat.    SoU,  pert  end  mn^  loam, 

ieqval  porta.    Winter  temp.,  «•»  to  4»*?. 

A,parmf&lia  (wmdl-leaved).  White.  May.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1«1B. „ 

^mtgwHft'Ha  (nKrrow4eaTed).    White.    May. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    182S. 
Aoathophy'ixxjm.     Madagascar  Nnt- 1 

•meg.   (From  agathes^  pleasant,  and  phyl- ' 

ion,  a  leaf;   referring  to  the  pleasant, 

dove-like  smel   of-tiie  leaf.    Nat.  orf., 

jMureU  [Lanracete].    linn.,  ll'Dodecan- 

dria  l-Monogyma.) 
Stove  evergreen  tree.    Feat,  and   fight  rich 

loom;  cuttings. 

ji.  oromo'«««»  (aromatic).    80.    White.   Mada- 
gascar.    1823. 

Agatho'sma.  (From  agathos,  pleasant, 
amd  o9ma,  smelL  Nat.  ord.,  Btieworts. 
AHied  to  Diosma  [RutaceiB].  Linn.,  6- 
2Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 


The  Rueworta  are  principally  diatlngmsbed  for 
their  bitterness  and  powerful  smell.  Grcenboukie 
evei^een  shrubs,  all  from  the  Cape  cf  <Jood 
Hope,  and  all  blooming  in  May  and  June.  Peat 
and  sand ;  cuttings  (»f  young  eheota  bl  aaod, 
under  a  glass,  without  beat.  Winter  temp.,  40" 
to4S^    In  summer  a  rather  abady  place. 

4.  nominal  (abaKp-iioijttod4MMd).  5.  Violcft. 

ISIS. 
->  om^'i^tMi  (dottbtfid).    9.    White.    ttlO. 
«— &r«0g(Vlw  (short«kaved).    2.    Purple.    1818» 
~  Arsim^aiief  (Btnnia-lihe).    2.    Puiple.    1880. 

—  cer^o'tfa  (chenril-leaved).    2<    White.     1774. 
~  e/<Mi'te  (eyelash-btired).   S.    WUto.    I77«. 

—  erefeio  (upright).    2.    Blue,  white.    1819. 

—  Ai'r^a^haiiy).    2.    Purple.    1794' 

—  ~—  exticc«fta  (dricd-up,  hairy).    2.    Purple. 

1718. 
pwrvufroM,  (purple,  hairy).  9.  Purple.  1791  • 

—  --—  Vmienatiahna   (Veatenafa   ha&y ).       2. 

Pmrple.    1794. 
~  Ai'nftffr  troufl^-baired).    1.    Videt.    1786. 

—  tini^M'te  f imbricated).    3.    Pink,    m**    ' 

—  &n(/(//ta  (ilax-iecved).    ft.    White.    1883. 

—  orfttew/a'Tfv  (round-leaved).  S.   WMte.  T800. 
-^proli'/era  (proliferous).    8.    White.    1790. 

—  jBwAe^scflM  (downy).    1.    White.    1798. 

~  r<;/fo'4r»  (reflex-lestved).    J.    Pwfp'i?*    1820. 

—  rugofau  (coarsely-wrinkled).  2.  WbRe.  t790« 

—  ve«<i'te  (clothed).    2.    White.    1824. 

"—  vUl&aa  (long-haired).    2.    l^olet. '  tTMk 

AcMkTBir'BBiTa.  (From  ay^ho$t  pf«tt;y; 
and  thfnus,  a  thyrse,  or  dense  panicle ; 
refetring  to  the  handsome  flowers  so 
produced.  Nat.  ord.,  Oompotites.  Allied 
to  Hawkweed  [Asteracee].  Liirn.,  10- 
Syngenesia  l-JEqutdisJ) 

All  hardy   herbaceous   perennials,  exeort  AC 
aZSptfUM,  wlttib  is  an  anauiaL  and  4.  FtoWtfamio. 
wldeh  is  bieimial.    Boot  dinoi«n  and  seada. 
Common  garde»'«QiI. 
jL  a(Bt'n»»  (alpine).  4.  Blue.   July.  Scotland. 

—  e^a'new(bloe).  8.  Blue.  July.  Ifepaul. 

—  rimrida!nu9  (Florida).  6.   Bbie.  July.  * 

1820. 
-'JU^^'t^cuB  (Lapland). 

Amer.    1718' 

—  Plumi^ri   (Jlumier's).    6.     Blue. 

Lapland.    1804. 
-^SHtfricuB  (Siberian). 

Pyrenees.    1794* 
^  Tafyfyiciu  (Taitarian). 

Siberia.     1/84. 

AoA*!?!.  (Tha  Sanserit  namA  iot  it^ 
Kat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Pi4».nU  [Fabaceso]. 
Linn.,  11 -Diadelpihia  ^TeUrandria.  Allied 
toOvOegd.) 

Stove  evergreen   trees.    Loam   and   peat   tn 

equal  proportions;   cuttings  da  sand,  under  a 

glass,  with  bottom-heit. 

A.  cocci'nea  (scarlet).  85.  Ked.  August.  E. 
Ind.    1768. 

—  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).  20.  Bed.  Au- 
gust.   £.  Ind.    1890. 

Aoa've.  Aloe.  (From  agavos,  admir- 
able; referring  to  the  stately  form  in 
which  some  of  them  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
AmairyJMd^  Idnxx^  ^-Mexandria  l-Mo- 
nogynia.) 


a.    Blue. 


8.     Blue. 


1980. 
Iberiit. 


W. 


Blue. 


July. 
August. 
A1;^^st. 
A];^ust. 


A&1S, 
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The  fibre  of  looui  apeciet  of  al(  e  Jbv  ^>ean 
BttanfkCtiired  into  ropes  aad  paper,  and  the 
jnioe  isto  im  intoncft  in^  liquor  ra'.Ud  polqiie, 
^•■1  vhieb,  in  its  turn,  brandy  in  diatiU(^d.  Stove 
tad  grecnhottse  ancculent  plants.  Birh  loamy 
fliU,  iaeeyed  TefetaMe  moifld,  endMek  ruMuh ; 


A.  amgusH/o'Ka  (narrow.leaved).  6.  Greep.  1700. 
^kruA^gtachys   Ci^ort-spikod).      3.      6rten< 

Mexico.    1820. 
^f'ltyans  (elegant).    Mexico.    1835. 
^/I^eeida  (feeble).  6.    Gr^n.    S.  Amer.    1790. 
.«f«ra'M»(KaMitlo).  5.  Green.  S.  Amer.  1769* 
~  te'riila  (land).  8.  Green.    June.    Vera  Cruz. 

1731. 
^  Jfextra'naCHexioaja).  S.  Green.  Mexico.  1617* 

—  iri/fo'rt  (Miller's).    6.    Green.    1768. 
.^]Mi^rae«'ts<Aa(many-spined).   6.  Green.    An* 

fcust.    iSOO. 
-^mmiBitia^ia   (one  -  atriptd).     Green.    Mexico. 

1830. 
'^vivi'para  (viviparous).      15.      Green.      8ep» 

tenber.    ft.  Amer.  •  MWI. 
-9«oo«/<»'lia(yiu)ca4eaved).   6.  YeUov.    Iftl4^ 

OBKBHHOUSB. 
A.  America'na   (American   aloe).     SO'    Yellow. 
August.    S.  Amer,    1040. 

—  -^—  variega'ta  (variegated  «k>e).  IS.  Yellow. 

Aognst.    S.  Amer.    1^40. 

—  f/«rMC«'«<*(ffu  (glaucous).    Mexico.    1835.  , 

—  ^jrmrff«>Mofatf9  (poiyacantba-like).    Mexico.! 

1835. 

— ^scldkeVn'ma(inostbe«ttti£ttl).  Vexioe.    188&. 

—  cnpona'Wa  (soap).  Brown.  July.  Peru.    1838. 

—  Virfffneu  (Virginian).  3.   Purple.    N.  Amer. 

17OB. 

AoEKo'RA.    8ee  S;e:bi'ol4. 

Aok'ratuk.  (From  a,  not,  and  gtragf 
old;  in  reference  to  the  flowers  ibeing 
mlways  clear.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Aq- 
teracese].    lAD.n.jl^-Syngen€s'uiX'JBqua' 

li*-) 

AH  ansaals,  tnit  ttay  be  kept  peremifa}*  by 
cuttings,  or  in  pots,  if  not  allowed  to  ripen  seeds. 
rke  first  t«a  greenhwise.r  tbe  Mbipnt  thraep*.  A, 
hardy.    Xigkt  cidli  noil;   euttinge 


A.  mmgtmUfo'lhm,  (nai«owJe«fed).     1.     White. 

Jaly.    M<»nte  ^dee.    1«17. 
—  <Mrrs('<M«n  (sky.blue).  1.  July.  V,  Ind.  1800. 
•«•  ews|p«M'df*   (cottysa-iike).      I.     Ught  blue. 

July.    America.    17U. 
<— fa«^^itMt  <broad.leaved).    i.    White.    July. 

Peru.     ISOO. 
*»  Meaiea*num  (Mexieaa).     3.     Bine.     Jmie. 

Mexico.    1893.    Greenhouse. 
•••eri'ciMn  (upright).    2.    White.    June.    Ne- 

paaL    1831' 

Agi.a'ia.  (The  name  of  one  of  the 
tliree  Graces.  Nat.  ord.,  Mellada  [Meli- 
aoeej.  Linn.,  ^Pentandrkt  l-Monogynia,') 

Until  very  recently  this  interesting  Cbioeee 
plant  was  referred  to  the  Citronworts.  Stove 
eswgiecu  ahrub.  light  loam,,  decaved  dung, 
asid  peats  batf^ripe  cuttings  in  sand,  under  a 
glass,  ia  a  cold  frame. 

J.  Miora'to  (sweet-scenteoQ.   Striped.   February. 
China.    I8l0. 

AoiiAOMo'iiFHA.    (From  aglaos,  beauti- 


[Po]ypodiao«0B].    Ijiiin.,  ^^Crypto^emda 

l-WiUces.) 

Stove   herbaceous   Fern.    Boot  divialoa  uid 
seed ;  light,  rich  loam  and  peat. 

il.jrsyerJB'jM(Merer'a}.   YeUow.  May.   Itlaad 
of  l4uoa. 

AaiAOME^cA.    8^  A'Bcru. 

Agko'stub.    a^ee  Stbkoca'rpits. 

AaoNio'pTBBis.    Sht  Acso'sTtcsmr. 

Achoho'mia.  Agrimony.  (From  ag- 
remonCf  a  plant  used  by  the  Greeks  m 
cataratA  of  the  eye.  Nat.  ord.,  Bdseworts 
[Eoaaoea].  Allied  to  PotentiUa.  Linn.^ 
X\»Ded»eemiiria  d'lN^yma.) 

Hardy    herbaceout   plants.      Boot   division; 
eomawm  gardenHK»U« 
A.  Sypattfriti  (Supataria).    3.    YeUoar.    Jime* 

Britain. 
-' fiepalefntia  (Nepaul).     3.     Yellow.     June* 

Nepaul.    1830. 
^Mi0r«'/»(aoented).   4.    YeUow.  July.  Ititty. 

1640. 

^tuav^oietu   (itweel-amelling).      3.      YcUaw, 
July.    Virginia.    1810. 

Aobomy'za.  Vio'La.  Pansy  Fly.  At- 
tacks the  dower  by  pfunctuiing  the  petal, 
and  extracting  the  juice ;  the  puncture 
causes  the  oolouring  matter.  U»  fade. 
Very  minute;  shining  black;  bristly; 
eyes  green;  head  orange.  Appears  in 
May. 

AaaosTR'vKA.  Eoae  Campi<Mk  (From 
agros,  a  field,  and  itemmaf  a  crr/wn ;  refur* 
R&g  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Nat. 
ord..  ChvewortM  [Garyophyiiaecn] .  Ubb., 
K^JOectindria  ^Tetngynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perenniab.  Oemmon  soil; 
division  or  aeed. 

A,  BwtgeaffM  (2>ob  Buage's).  |.  Scarlet.   July. 
Russia.     1894. 

—  decu'mbent  (hanging-down).  1.  Crimson.  July. 
-« iVe«</(ca  (^reneaa).    1.    Paleroee.    June. 

Pyrenees.    1810. 

—  Siied'ca(awediah}.  Pixik.    August.    9weda&. 

18?4. 

Aila'nthus.  (From  ailanto,  tree  of 
heaven ;  referring  to  its  lofty  growth* 
Nat.  ord.,  Xanthoxyls  [XanthoxylaceoE:]. 
Linn.,  ^3-Polygamia  11-Dicecia.) 

Deciduous  trees.  Cuttings  of  the  roots ;  sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

A:e»ee'l8a(\oftf).  50:  Green.  K.Ind.  1800.  Stove* 

—  glandulo'sa  (fflandiilous).  30.   Green.    China. 

1751.    Hardy. 

Am.  Atmospheric  air  is  unifoimly 
and  universally  composed  of — 


Oxygen  . 

Nitrogen 


31 
79 


F^eiy  100  parts,  even  in  the  driont 
weather,  containing,  in  solution,  one  part 
of  water;  and  in  every  ICKK)  patts  having 


AIR 
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admixed  about  one  part  of  Carbonio  and. 

The  average  proportions  are- 
Air      98*9 

Watery  vapour  ....         1*0 
Carbonic  Acid  Gai      .        •        •         O'l 

All  these  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
every  plant,  to  enable  it  to  vegetate  with 
all  the  vigour  of  which  it  is  capable ;  and 
on  its  due  state  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  health  of  any  plant  requiring 
the  protection  of  glass.  See  Leave  s. 
Boots,  Ventilation. 

AiB  (Giving )  is  a  term  commonly  used 
by  gardeners,  who  mean  by  the  term, 
lowering  the  upper  sashes  of  the  house, 
plt<  or  frame,  to  allow  the  escape  of  ex- 
cessive heat,  bad  air,  and  vapour,  and  open- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  front  sashes, 
to  admit  fresh  air.  The  openings  should 
be  so  regulated  as  to. equalize  the  escape 
^d  supply,  and  accorcUng  to  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  current  of  air  desired  to  be 
maintained. 

AiB-PLANT.     Je'rides. 

Aito'nia.     (In    hoi^our    of  Mn   W, 

Alton,  once  head-gardener  at  Eew.    Nat. 

ord.,  Meliads    [Meliacese].    linn^    16- 

Monadelphia  b-Petitandria,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Loam  and  peat ; 
cuttings  of  young  wood,  in  sandy  loam,  under  a 
glass,  with  bottom-heat. 

A,  CapefruU  (Cape).  S.  Pink.  July*  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1777* 

Ajar.  Used  to  denote  the  smallest 
amotttit  of  opening  to  allow  the^entrance 
of  air,  and  usually  applied  to  the  front 
sashes  or  lights. 

A'juoA.    Bugle.     (From  a,  not,  and 

zugouy  a  yoke;  in  reference  to  the  calyx 

being  one-leaved.    Nat.  ord.,  Lahiates^  or 

Zipworts  [Lamiacese].    Linn.,  14-IH'tfy- 

namia  l-Gymnospermia,) 

Hardy  plants. '  Common  garden-scnl ;  division, 
or  seeds. 

ANNUALS. 
J.  ekamm'piiyt  (ground-pine).  1.  Yellow;  July. 
Engund. 

—  Tea   (Iva).     U     Yellow.     May.     South  of 

Europe.    1759- 

PERENNIALS. 
A,  auitra'Us  (southern).     1.     Blue.     July.    N. 

Holland.    18S2. 
-^/olU/sa  (leafy).    I.    Blue.    August.   Switser- 

land.    1836. 
-<*  Oeneoe'nsit     (Geneva).      1.     Fleah.     July. 

Switoerland.    lOsS. 

—  integrifo'lia  (entire-leaved).    1.    Blue.   June. 

Nepaul.    1831. 

•-onentaftis  (oriental).  S.  Blue.  June.  Le- 
vant.   175S. 

p-^  pj^ramida'lU  (pyramidal).  ^.  Blue.  May. 
Britain.    A  beautiful  plant. 

f^ru'bra  (red-flowered).  ■  1.  Bed.  May.  Bri- 
tain. 


A.  n/hta  varUgt^ta  (variegated-Iettved).  1.  Blue. 
April.    Britain. 

-^rupe'gtrit  (rock).  1.  Blue.  May.  Switzer- 
land.   1836. 

Ake'bia.  (  The  name  it  bears  in  Japan. 
Nat.  ord.,  Zardizdbalads  [Lardizabala- 
cese].    Linn.,  21-Monacia  6-Ifexandria,) 

The  fruit  of  Akehia  quinaia  is  used  in  Japan 
as  an  emollient  medicine.  Greenhouse  evergreen 
twiner.  Root  division  and  cuttings ;  sandy  loam 
and  peat. 

At  quina'ta  (five-Ieafleted).  lilac-pink.  Mareb. 
Chusan.     1848. 

Akee-tbee.    BlVghia  sa'pida. 

ALA'NGirntr.  (The  Malayan  name  for 
two  trees,  bearing  fruit  not  palatable  to 
Europeans.  Nat.  ord.,  Alanffiads  [Alan- 
giacece].  Linn.,  12-Tco8andria  l-Jifono^ 
gynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Loam,  mixed  with 
peat;  euUtngs  under  glass,  with  bottom-heat. 

A*  decap^talum  (ten-petaled).  10.  Pale  purple. 
E.  Ind.    1779' 

—  hexapeftalum  (siz-petaled).    16.    Purple.    £. 

Ind.     1838. 

Albu'ca.      From    albicans^    or    albus, 

white;  referring  to  the  prevalence    of 

white  flowers  in  the  genus.     Nat  ord., 

lAlyworti  [Liliaceee].     linn.,  Q-ITexan- 

dria  1  'Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  bulbs ;  all  £rom  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  except  the  first-named.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat ;  suckers  from  the  old  bulb,  or  leaves  taken 
off  with  a  scale.  Well  adapted  for  planting  .out 
in  a  border,  of  light  loam,  in  firont  of  a  green* 
house ;  to  be  covered  from  frost  like  Isias. 

A-  Abjftrifniea  (Abyssinian).  S.  White.  Auguat. 
1818. 

—  a//t'««tma  (UUest).    4.    White.    May.    1780. 

—  aufrea  (golden).    3.    Greenish-yellow.    June. 

1818. 

^  ooMfo'to  (Uiled).    3.    Yellow.    June:    1791. 

—  eoareMta  (compreised).  3.  White.  June.  1774. 

—  rmoui'te  (adder's skin).  1.  White.  June.  I79A. 
—/osM^Vto  (peaked).  3.  White.  June.  1774. 
—fiUff^lia  (thread-leaved).  1.  Yellow.  June.  1820. 
— /fa'e«iAi(wcak).  S.  Yellow,  green.  June.  1791* 
— >)«'^<m«(fragant).  1.  Yellow,  green.  July.  1791. 
~A«'^fMr  (fleeting).  1.  Green,  yellow.  July.  1791. 

—  Garde'fit  fCapt  Garden's).    White.    October. 

Natal.     1854. 

—  ma'/or  (greater).  S.  Green,  yellow.  May.  1759. 

—  mt'iMr  (smaller).    1.    YeUow.    May.    1708. 
—^Ayao'tfef  (flatulent).   1.  White.   June.  1804* 

—  M/o'sa  (bristly).    1.    Green.    June.    1795. 
~epi^'/if  (spiral-leaved).  1.  White.  June.  1795. 

—  vtrjdf/fo'ra  (green-flowered).   1.  Green.  June. 

1794. 

—  vieeo'ta  (elammy-leaved).     1.    White,  green. 

June.    1779. 

—  e<fto7a  (banded).  1.  YeUow,  green.  June.  1892. 

Albu'bnum.  The  layers  of  young 
wood  next  beneath  the  bark,  in  which 
layers  the  vessels  are  situated  for  con- 
veying the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves. 

Alchemi'lia.  Lady*s  Mantle.    (From 
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iiktmelfeh,  its  Arabic  name.    Nat.  ord., 

Saaguisorbs    [Sang^sorbacese].      Linn., 

i-Tetrandria  1-Monogynia,) 

HerlMccooa.  i>amiiittlt.  Gooimon  dry  toil; 
neds,  or  dxrisiooa. 

GREENHOUSE. 
A.  Cape'iuis  (Cvpe).    1.    Green.   June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1818. 
-itiAaiiiue/o'ltaCBibUIdia-leaTed).    1.    White. 

June.    Mezieo.    183S. 

HASDY. 

i.  •bt'iM  (alpine).    1.    Oreeii.    June.    Britiun. 

~/'«M  (cleft.leaTed).  1.  Green.  July.  9wit. 
zerland.    1^6. 

"penUtphjf^Ua  (fiye-leaved).  1.  White.  July. 
Switserland.    1784. 

-*^Kie'«cf}W  (downy).  1.  Green.  July.  Cau- 
casus.    1813. 

^'ieri'eea  (allky).  1.  Green.  Jnly.  Cancaans.  1813. 

Alco've.  a  seat  in  a  recess,  formed  oi 
stone,  brick,  or  other  dead  material. 

A'lder.     See  A*lnus. 

Ale'teis.  (From  aletron^  meal ;  refer- 
nog  to  the  powdery  appearance  of  the 
whole  plant.  Nat.  ord.,  BlooduftfrU  [He- 
modoraceffil.  linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l-Mo- 
nogjfnia.) 

A.farm&sa  ia  the  moat  intense  of  bitters 
Imown.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Shady 
ntoation.    Peat  or  loam  and  leaf-soil ;  offsets. 

i.aa'rra  (golden-tipped).     1.     Yellow.     July. 

N.  Amer.     1811. 
^fvku'Ma  (mealy),     i.     White.     June.     N. 

Amer.     1768. 

Albu&i'tes.  (The  name  is  the  Greek 
irord  for  mealy  ;  in  reference  to  the  mealy 
appearance  of  the  plants.  Nat  ord., 
SpuTtjeworis  [Eaphorbiaceffi].  Allied  to 
Croton.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Loam.  Ripe  euttinga 
not  readily  in  aand,  under  a  glass,  in  beat. 

i.  eoria'ta  (heart-leaved).    Japan.    1818. 
—  iri'to^a  (threc-lobed).    10.    Apetal.    October. 
Society  Islands.    1703. 

Alexandeb  or  Ausander  (Smy'mium 
ohua'trwn)  received  its  common  name 
from  the  Greek,  which  means  *^  a  helper 
of  man,"  because  formerly  believed  to 
possess  powerful  medicinal  properties. 
It  was  also  much  cultiyated  for  its  stems, 
when  blanched,  to  bo  eaten,  as  celery, 
vhich  it  slightly  resembles  in  flavour. 
Sow  any  time  from  the  end  of  March  to 
the  commencement  of  May,  in  drills 
three  feet  apart.  Thin  the  plants  when 
fonr  inches  high  to  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
seedlings  removed  may  be  planted  in 
tows  at  similar  distances.  Earth  them 
vp,  to  blanch  like  celery,  when  about  a 
foot  high.  The  plants  will  last  t>vo  years ; 
l)nt  the  stems  are  finer  and  crisper,  if 
nused  from  seed  annually.    Grow  it  on 


I  a  rich,  light  m»7,  and  give  it  abandaace 
of  water  and  liquid-manure. 

Alexakdbian  Laubel.     JRu'gcus  race-*^ 
ma'tus. 

Ai.EU'01.  (The  Arabic  name  of  the 
plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Let/uminotix  PlantSm 
Alhed  to  Hedysarum  [Fabaceae].  Linn., 
17-Diadelphia  ITetrandria,) 

The  natural  secretion  from  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  A.  Maurorum  is  supposed  by  sotno 
to  be  the  manna  of  Scripture.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  seeretion  is  not  now  formed  in 
Arabia,  JSgypt,  or  India,  but  only  in  Persia, 
where  it  is  hishly  esteemed  aa  food  for  cattle. 
Both  require  the  protection  of  «  greenhouse  in 
winter.  Sandy  loam  and  peat;  young  cuttings 
and  aeeds,  the  first  in  sand,  the  latter  in  a  hot« 
bed.  Winter  temp.,  40^  to  46^:  in  summer.  &&^ 
to  70*. 

A.  cameMrum  (camels).  S.  Red.  July.  Siberia^ 

I8I6. 
•^Mmtrtfrwm  (Moors).  S.  Red.  July.  Egypt.  1714. 

Alibg'btia.  (In  honour  of  Allberti  a 
French  chemist  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonadt 
[Cinchonaceae].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
MonogyniaJ) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.    Cuttings ;  sandy  peal. 

A,edu'lit     (eatable).       12.      Cream-coloured. 
Ouiana.    I82S. 

Am'sma.  Water  Plantain.  (From 
the  Celtic  word  alts,  water.  Nat.  ord., 
Alismads  [Alismacese].  Linn.,  fi-Hexan- 
dria  ^-Polygynia.) 

Hardy  aquatics.  Seed)  sandy  peat  immersed 
in  water.  A,  pUtntago  is  recommended  in  hydro- 
phobia. 

A*  laneeol9lta  (spear.leaved).     2.     Pure  whitie.- 

Jnly.    Britain. 
•<.  M'/ona  (floating).    1.    White.   July.   Walea. 

—  parmjlo^ra  (small-flowered).      1.     July.     N. 

Amer.    181 6. 
— plantdfgQ  (plantain).     3.    Pure  white.    Joly^ 
Britain. 

—  ranwncutoi'ffea  (ranunculus-like).    1.    Purple* 

August.    Britain. 
^trioia'Hs  (trivial).     S.     White.     July.     N^ 
^Amer.    I8I6. 

Allaka'nda.     (In  honour  of  Dr.  Alia* 

mandf  of  Leyden.     Nat.   ord.,  Doybaneg 

[Apocynacese].      Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 

Monoyynia.') 

This  order  is  remarkable  for  handsome  flower- 
ing planta,  with  delcteiious  qualities.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  of  A.  eatkartiea  is  a  valuable 
{rargative.  Stove  evergreen  climbers.  Rick 
oam  ;  cuttings  root  readily  in  sand,  with  bottom- 
heat  and  moist  air.  Winter  temp.,  &tP  to  6i°f 
summer,  65**  to  76°. 

A,  eatha'rtiea  (cathartic).    19.     Tellow.     July. 
Guiana.     1785. 

—  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).    Yellow.    June. 

Brazil.     1844. 

—  Parae')t«<«(Paran).    Yellow.    Brazil.     1840. 

—  Scho'tiii    (Schott'n).      September.      Yellow. 

Brasil.    1847. 
•>-  vcrAdMi'to  (whorl-leaved).  June.  E.Ind.  18l». 
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ArrJLVTo'BU.  (Prote  allwitos,  n  ■»!»• 
sag^ ;  in  reference  to  the  cylmdrical  form 
of  the  indnsiam,  or  the  case  which  en- 
closes the  seeds  of  Ferns.  Njat  wd., 
J^Vr/i*  [Polypodiaoeae].  Lmn.,34-C?ry^fo- 
fftcmia  1  -i^/ece«. ) 

'Greenhonse  Ferns;  diyiaion  of 'tlie  root*,  or 
sowing  spores ;  equal  parts,  turfy  peat  and  loam. 
A.  atutraflia  (wuatlktim).   Brown.   Via  IHemen's 

Land.    1820. 
^  MilafHa  (aziUarjr).  S.  Brown.  Madeinu  I779> 
'^8Mf9'sa  (ttrigose).    3.    Brown.    Madeira. 
•>->  ^«'nera<(teod0r}.  1.  Browm.  N.  HoBabd.  1029. 
->  nm&ro'Mr  (sbadc-loting;.  4.  Brown.  Xadeira. 
1779. 

At.t.bys  are  of  two  kinds  >—l.  The 
niuTow  walks  which  divide  the  eompart- 
ments  of  the  kitchen-garden;  and,  2. 
Narrow  walks  in  the  shrabheries  and 
ple8£are<groands,  closely  hounded  and 
overshadowed  by  the  shrubs  and  trees. 
Alijoator  Peab.  Pe'rsia  graU'ssima, 
Aixjo'nu.  In  honour  of  C  Allibni, 
an  Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Nyctagos. 
Allied  to  the  Marvel  of  Peru  [Nyctagy- 
na0e»].     Linn.,    A^-Tetrandria    l-Mono- 

Hardy  annuals.    Seeds ;  sandy  loam. 

Jt  ineama'ia  (lleih-eofourtd).  I.  Flesh.  Attgnst. 

Cumana.     I8S0« 
-^  ooa7a  (ege^4eavcd}.     1«    Purple.    July.     N. 

Amer.    1S27 

—  viola' eta  Cviolet-coloured).    1.    Violet.    Jtdy. 

Cnmaaa.    1880. 

A'txruitf.  (From  the  Celtic  all,  mean- 
ing hot^  or  burning;  referring  to  tha 
well-known  qualities  of  all  the  Ouion- 
worts,  which  are  now  classed  in  the  Nat. 
ord.,  Lilyworts  [Liliaceff].  Xinu.,  6- 
JSeoBandria  1-Monogyrua. 

The  onion,  garlic,  and  leek,  accorcEng  to  Dr. 
Royle,  are  the  plants  translated  an  such  in  the 
Bible  {Num^  eh.  xl.  5).  The  genus  includes  the 
onion,  garHc,  &c.  Hardy  biubs.  Seeda  or  off- 
sets ;  rich,  light  loam. 

A.  ampeiopra'sum  (▼ine-leek;.  2;  Purple.    Mtty. 

England, 
-r  il)«f«r«o'fm  (Anderson's).    1.    Purple*    July. 

Siberia.     1818. 
>—  angulo'sum  (angulose).  1.  Light  purple.  June. 

Genaaay.    17S0. 
-^  aaetdo'nicum  (asludon,  ov  aballot).    1.  Pnrple* 

Jane.    Pidestine.    1M6. 
-.*  •— •  yao'yua  (greater  aakaiou,  ar  scallion).    I. 

Puipplc.    July.    South  of  BuBope. 
~  a'sperum  (rough).    1.  Purple.  Augmt.   South 

of  Europe.     1800. 
— .  aztt'reuni  (blue-coloured).   U  Blue.   October* 

1830. 

—  brttckyttkhnon  (short.atemmed).    1.    White. 

June.    Europe.    1810. 

—  eteru'letim  (aky-blue).    Blue.   Juna.    Boaaa. 

1J840. 

—  ce'pa  (onion).    3.    White.    June. 

—  —   tfBgregaiun   (aggregated   OBioB)t      K 

White.    June 


J«  atfpt,paueijkfn/m  <l«ir*A>w«nd  waa^  ^ 
White.    June. 

—  eepmfo'mM  (onion-form).  3.  White.  AugMt. 

1824. 
-*- «iReVvMm  (gnqr).    1.   Straws    Jaljr.    (BSkcfia. 
1S29. 

—  cm^tlrtum  (crowded^.    4.    Purple.    Augoat* 

Europe. 

—  eon^e'«fum  (crowded-flowered).     I.    Purple. 

May.    Siberia.    1818.  \ 

—  cwnirov^rmum  (contrarj-stenuned).    I .    Pur- 

ple.   1816. 

—  desce'ndeTta  (down-flowering).    I .  July.    Pur- 

ple.   Switzerland.    1796. 

—  JPl(<vcAm  (Fiacher's).  1.  lilac.  July.  Sibeiia.. 

1829. 
^-fi^tUo'Mum   (pipe-leaved).    Welsh  onion*    3.. 
Green,  yellow.    April.     Siberia.    iffStfl 

—  glau'cum  (nuiky-green).  Pink.  June.  Siberia* 

1800. 
^i^'ricttrndUynaa).  U  Purple.  July.  Anstaia^ 

1820. 

—  interme'dimn  (intermediate).   2.   White.  An- 

.    guat.   Sonth  of  Bufepe.    18^^ 

—  litto'reum  (sea-«ide).  2.  Purple.   Italy.  1818. 

—  fon^o'/ium  (loniirleaved).    1.    Dark  purple. 

July.    Mexico.     1826. 

—  me'dlitfin  (middle.    1.    White.    June,    filiah^ 

gnry,     182»« 

—  mo'ly  (moly).    1.    Yellow.    June.    South  o£ 

Europe.     I504. 

—  ophioico'rodon  (garden  rocambole).    4.    Pllle  > 

rvd.    Aognat*    C^reoee. 

—  M^e'telum  (sbarp-petaled).   2^.  White  A»> 

gust.    South  of  Saropa^    iffiS. 
->  pafrrum,  (laek).  2.  White.  Swikaedand.  15C8» 
—preli'/erum  (proliferous).    3.    White.    1820. 
—- /)w'.'cArtiin(beatttaful)..  Tellow.  June.    Soath. 

of  Europe. 

—  Pu'rshii  (Pursh's).     2.    Pink.    August.    N. 

Amer.    IBI*. 
-^ramo'«Mm  (braaehy).    2.    Pale  yellow.    Jaae». 
Siberia.    1810. 

—  tatt'vum  (garlic).    2*    White.    June.    SicSj. 

If48. 

—  achoMo'praaum  (chives).  4*  Flesh.  Maj*-  BA^ 

tain. 

—  avonodo'prasum  (rocambole).  3.  Light  purple. 

Jt^y.    Denmaric.     1509. 

—  acoratonerctfafUmH  (seonsoneraJeacved).  1.  Yd* 

low.    June.    South  of  Europe.    1829.  ^ 

—  apu'rtum  (spurious).    1.    Purple.    June.    Si 

beria.     1820. 

—  Vtetoria'lis  (Victor**).  2.  Green,  yellow,  Miy. 

Austria.    17S9; 
-^ '——' ungusttfo'liMm  (Vieter'a  narrow-IeavadV. 
1.    Gkreen»  yellow.    Apil.    Scotland. 

—  viola'ceum  (violet).    1.    Violet.    June.    Eu- 

rope.   1823. 
^WaldfieifTsii  (Waldatein'a).    2,    June.  Hwi- 
gary.    1826. 

AmiOPLe'cttjs.  (From  alias,  diverse, 
and  plekein,  to  plait ;  in  reference  to  tbm 
leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  GBsnenoorU  CGhesner* 
aeea].  Linn.,  Didynamia  ^-Angioaper" 
aria.) 

Stove  ever^eens.    Light,  rich  soil ;  enttiaga. 
A.  di^ehrmu  (two-coloured).    2i    Purple,  yeHaw. 
Brasil.     18«a. 

—  re'ptns  (creeping).    Yellow,  brown.  February. 

St.  Martha.     1845.    This  is  a  climbing 
plant. 

Allgso'bus.   (Froin  aUoSy  diverse,  and 
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,  ft  htmp ;  ia  T^enom  to  Hie  ^rarigty 
of  {be  patches  of  &actification—- sori— on 
the  'back  of  the  leaf/  Nat.  (»d.,  Ferns 
[Polypodtaeesfr].    liaii^  24-(7fy»to^a«i« 

l-Z-Oicw.) 

A.  nlmnetafnaa  (deltoid-IeaTnlJ.    Gap«  of  Good 

Hope. 
'->«Drdls'tet(lMwt-larfcd).  Deeeubtt.   Mexico. 

isa. 
~criqnw(eiaM)*    ii  Bioim.   Jidy.    Bhtain. 

AixoTMSiTF.  A  space  of  Uad  dinded 
amongst  so  mixiy  laoourerB  ov  artisans, 
aad  genentty  at  the  Mme  prioe  as  that 
which  the  fanner  pays.  It  may  just  be 
8iieh  a  piece  of  ground  as  a  man  and 
his  (lEunilj  may  soccessfully  cultivate,  in 
their  over-honrs,  after  attending  to  their 
asnal  employment  during  the  day.  The 
term  allotment  thas  becomes  synonymous 
with  yarden  ;  and,  if  near  to  the  occupier's 
home,  sach  a  piece  of  ground  is  of  great 
importance- to  him,  sodany  and  morally. 
Or,  secondly,  an  allotment  may  be  such 
a  space  of  ground  as  will  secure  the  la- 
bourer in.  employment,  when  otherwise  he 
might  be  without  it.  In  that  sense  it  be- 
comes a  mere  temporary  palliative  for  a 
sodal  evil,  and  ultimately  entails  upon 
its  oecnpier  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
.  small  numer,  without  many  of  his 
benefits. 

AixsBXD.    Polyca*rpon, 

Aixancz.     dUfea'tOKug, 

Azxsncs-TBEE.    ^me'nto. 

Allityial  Son.  is  so  called  ttom  the 
Latin  word  alluere,  to  wash  down;  he- 
caase  the  soil  so  named  is  that  xxdi  de- 
posit of  finely-divided  eartiis  and  decom- 
posing vegetable  matters  which,  forming 
the  land  in  valleys,  aiMl  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  is  evidently  formed  of  the  richest 
and  finest  portions,  washed  down  fSrom 
bigher-sitnated  soils.  Alluvial  soilaare 
usually  very  fertile,  and  excellent  for  pas- 
torage* 

AucosD.     Amy'ffdtUus, 

A'unrs.  The  Alder-tree.  (From  a/,  near, 
and  Uuty  the  bank  of  a  river;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  where  the  Alder  de- 
lights to  grow.  Nat  ord.,  Birchworts  [Be- 
tulacettj.  TJnn.,  2l-M<mtecia  4.7V<ran. 
dria,)  » 

Hardy  docidooiu  trees.  The  flowers  have  no 
P^U.  lAjttrs,  or  seeda;  light  toam,  is  moist 
ntoation. 

^  AvAo'fa  (beardod).    March*    Russia.    1838. 
~  Cofuule'tMif  (Canadian}.    June.    Oanada. 

—  emudf/VUm  (heart-leaved).  Jnne.  Naples.  1818. 

—  ftettctt  (milky-green;.  June.  N.  Amer.  18S0. 
r-^/B/mo'fa  (sticky).    April.    BrttaiBr 


April.    Britain. 

—  — ^A'^'^   vmriega't^    (vaJf^tated^lcMod}* 

April.    Britain. 
» .*^  moTM  {«ai4eavfd)»    ApriL    Britain. 

—  tactete'te  (jagf«d4aavad).  April.  Britaiife 

-^ ««Mre(^'Jte  (oak'kwed).  ApriU  Brilaia. 

4898. 

—  inea'na  (hoary-Zeaoed).  SO.  June.  Europe.  I788» 
-^  — —  angiUwff  (aaffular^fsooil).    88. 
imwio'te  (pinnate).    ^6.    Juno.   Europe. 

—  JomO^fUM  (JbruUa).    M«moo. 

-*  miu»9etirmm  (long^finntod).    88.    Jma. 

—  maerophriitt  (long-leaved.)    SO.  iune.    Na-> 

pics. 
-«>  oAcorAi'/a  (two-kdnd).    MarBh.    Boaaia. 
— '  •MDfi8«'te  (oblmiigt./eaMtf).  88.  June,   fionth 

of  Euxopoa    ITsa 
^...we<ii«pitea(«Biptio4obcd>.    80.    Juaa. 
r— MyacanMt^ffa  (axyerath4eaiad).  80w  Jno^. 
-*-|Mi'mlte  (dwarf).    !«.    ivm^ 

—  ru'bra  (red).    80.    June. 

-*  rugatta  (wrinkksd).    Match.    N.  Aawr. 

—  aerruUi'ta  (saw-Zeaoed).  SO.   Juat.   N.  Amor* 

17«». 

—  StM'nco  (Siberian).    Sibetia.    1888. 
->*«(iMternAi(nMiadiBh-lMtMd).    SS.    AipnL 

—  tmdulafUi  (wave-toawwi).   88.  June.  N.  Aomiw 

1782. 

Aloca'su.    See  Coloca'sia. 

A'loe.  (From  cdloeh,  its  Arabic  name» 
Nat.  ord^  tiljf  worts  [liliaceie].  linn., 
^Mesamdria  X^Monoff^nifa.) 

^Grenhouso  overgveen  suoeidents,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sandy  loam  and  peat,  wiCk. 
a  little  reduced  manure,  and  full  one-third  of 
broken  bricks  and  lime-rubbish,  and  good  drain* 
age.  Give  very  little  water  in  winter.  Meainia 
Ump.  in  winter,  48*;  in  summer,  50*'  to  70<»; 
water  with  care  in  winter.  Propagated  from 
sttdiers  or  leaves,  inserted  In  gravelly  soil.  As 
purgatives,  the  juice  of  the  tree-aioea  are  eiicte^ 
sively  in  use,  particularly  that  of  d*  aocotrmm^ 
vulgaris,  purpuraseetu,  and  spicata, 

A,  otfttrnteoOra  (spike-leaved).  Orange.  April.  1795. 

—  uibisp&na  (white-spined).  Scarlet.  June.  17l|g. 

—  alboci'ncta  (white-banded).     Orange.     Jwm* 

1812. 

—  arbifre'scens  (tree-fike).    Red.    June.    I7tl. 

—  oristo'to  (awned).    Orange.    May.    1801. 

--  brevifo'tia  (short-leaved).  Orange.  June.  1810. 

—  tfM'sJa  (grey).    ».    Orange.    July.    1818. 

—  —— «l«<«er  (tailor).    9.    Red.    June.    1881, 

—  Chinefnria  (Chinese).    Yellow.    June.    182|. 
-^cMa'ris  (hair-fringed).   Red.   June.    1821. 

—  CommeH'ni  (Commelln's).    1810. 

—  d^pre'sva  (depressed).  Orange.  August.  1891. 
— dteAo'tom«  (pair-branched).  Red.  July.  1781. 
^  dts'teiM  (distant).    6.    Red.    July.    173J. 
^— —  depr«'ss9  (flat-leaeed).  0.  Red.  July.  1888. 
reft^xa  (reflexed).    4.  Red.    July.    1820. 

—  eehiuiafta  (hedge-hog).    6.    1820, 

— ;la»wpi'na  (yellow-spined).  Red.  August.  1798» 

—  /rttfe'rceiM  (shrubby).    Red.    June.    1818. 

—  f/a'wca  (milky-green).    Red.    April.     178I, 
rhodacaffdka  ileaser  rcd-spined).  4.  Bad, 

May.    1731. 
-*  m'ct/ii  (graceful).    Orange.    June.    1828. 
-^  Att'mt^M  (humble).    Orange.    April.    1731. 

—  tneu'ruet  (incurved).    Orange.    May.    17D1. 
— >  ;a/j>^<ia  (broad-leaved).   Scarlet.   July.  1705* 

—  linea'ta  (line-marked).    Scarlet.    1789. 

—  -»-«•  gUnuefmens  (milfcy-ftean.aiarkod). 

let.    2789. 
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^mMMrfuftmiM  (mitre-«h«ped).  ^Red.    August. 
1/31. 

—  iw'JHM#  (noble).    Blue.    Augunt.    1800. 

—  fM/Ztf^ctfeiM  (palish).    Red.    July.    1820. 

— INmtev/a'to  (panided).  Scarlet.  July.  1799' 
-~-/»/ni'rufefi«(manT-tooChed).  Red.  July.  1823. 
'^proH'fera  (proliferoua).  Orange.  April.  1819* 
ma'jor  (larger  proliferous).  Orange.  April. 

1819. 
'— p«r7»ura'«ceiw  (purplieh).     Purple.    Auguat. 

1789. 

—  eajvona'na  (loapy).    Red.    July.    1787* 

—  — « lu'teotMa'ta  (yellow-striped,  soapy.)  Red. 

July.    1831. 
•^- ee'rra  (saw).    Orange.    July.    1818. 
«— eerrw/ii'/a  (Andy-toothed).  Red.   July.    1789* 
— «0coM'fM  (soeotrine).    Red.    March.    1731. 

—  «/n'<.*a'/a  (spiked).    Red.    1795* 

— 4^iteo'«ter  (more  apiny).    Red.    April.    1830. 
— elnV/ula  (slight-striped).   Red.    June.    1831. 
—>«aiifre'r/a  (slightly-leaning).    Scarlet.    April. 

1789. 
eemj^to'to  (half-spotted).  Orange*  May. 

1819. 
'-'  MmMubereulafta  (slightIy<%nobbed).     Orange. 

June.    1630. 
— ieN«(/b'ita(thin-leaTed).  Orange.  June.  1831. 
-^iosw'ior  (thinned).    Orange.    June.    1831. 

—  iitberruia'ta  (knobbed).   Orange.  April.  1790. 
•— (MfWe^ro'^o  (▼wriegated).    Pink.    June.     179U. 
-—  *»nthaca'ntha  (yelloW'Spined).  Orange.  June. 

18>7' 

Alo'mu.    (From  a,  not,  and  lotna,  a 

fringe.     Nat.  ord.,  Composites.    Allied  to 

Sapatoria  [Asteracefie].    Linn.,  l&Syn- 

^eneaia  I'^qtmlis,) 

'  Half-hardy  erergreen.    Sandy  loam ;  cuttings ; 
tenp.  not  below  35^  in  winter. 
A,  ugeratoi'det   (ageratum-like).    White.    July. 
Spain.     1834. 

Alo'na.  (Letters  of  the  primitive 
Bsme,  Nolana^  transposed  from  Nbia^  a 
litde  bell ;  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Nolanadt  [Nolan- 
aeeae].      Linn«,    b-Pentattdria    l-Mono- 

A  small  order  of  prettjr  Chilian  half-shrubby 
greenhouse  eyer^eens,  with  large  flowers ;  cut- 
tinga  root  freely  in  sandy  loam ;  peat  and  loam. 

A.  haeca'ia  (berry- bearing).    Yellow.  Coquimbo. 
— -c«rfa'«/t«  (sky-blue).    2.    Blue.    Chili.    1843. 

—  camo'sa  (fleshv).    Blue.    Coquimbo. 

'^ glandulo'»a  (glandulous).    Blue.    Valparaiso. 

—  ton^fo'lia  (long-leaved).    Blue.    Coquimbo. 
— ^/ct'sa  (blunt-leaved).  Blue.  July.  Coquimbo. 
— reootu'ta  (rolled-back-leaved).    Blue.    Peru. 

—  roatttt'ta  (beaked).    Blue.    July.    Coquimbo. 

—  tomento'ga  (white-downed).    White.    Valpa- 

raiso. 

Alonso'a.  (In  honour  of  Z.  Alonzo^  a 
Spaniard.  Nat.  ord.,  FUj worts.  Allied 
to  Hemimeris  [ScrophulariacesB].  Linn., 
H^Didynamia  U-Angiospermia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  except  A.  caulialata, 
^lieh  is  a  half-hardy  herbaceous.  Rich  mould ; 
cuttings,  er  seeds,  the  first  in  sandy  loam  in 
August  or  March ;  the  seeds  in  March  in  gentle 


3.   Scarlet.    Jime. 


acmififo'Ua  (acute-leaved)i 
Peru.    1790. 


A,  eaftUaU^tm  (wiag-stemned).  3*  Scarlet.  Job** 

Chili.     1823. 

—  {nciri/o'lia  (cut-leaved).     S.    Scarlet.    June. 

Chili.     1/95. 

—  kUerm^dia  (intermediate).   8.  Scarlet.  June. 

Hybrid. 

—  Ibua^ria  (linear-leaved).    2.    Scarlet.    June. 

Peru.    1790. 

Alot'su.  Sweet-scented  Verbena.  (In 
honour  of  Maria  Louisa f  Queen- of  Spain. 
Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas  [Verbenacere].  Linn., 
l^'I}idtfnamia  "i-Anfjiospermia.) 

j  Greenhouse  deciduous  shrub.  Rich  mould; 
I  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  of  the  old  stem,  or  young 
i  shoots ;  if  the  latter,  shade ;  August  and  Match 
I  best  times. 

I  A,  citriodo'ra  (lemon-scented).  3.  Pale  purple. 
I  August.    Chili.    1784. 

Alpi'nes,  strictly  speaking,  are  plants 
from  alpine,  that  is,  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, usually  requiring  the  protection  of 
a  frame  in  winter,  because  we  cannot 
secure  to  them  their  natural  covering  of 
snow  during  that  season.  Gardeners, 
however,  include  in  their  lists  of  Alpinef^ 
a  great  diversity  of  small  plants,  difficult 
of  cultivatiop.  They  ai'e  best  grown  in 
pots,  and  require  light  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  with  abundant  drainage. 

Alpi'nia.  (In  honour  of  Alpini,  an 
Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Gimjerworls 
[Zingiberacese].  Linn.,  X-Monandria. 
1-Monofjynia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  except  A.  peniciU 
lata,  which  is  a  greenhouse  plant.  Rich  sandy 
soil  and  peat.  They  like  much  moisture  and  pot- 
room  in  the  growing  season;  root  division  in 
moist  air. 

A.  AlMgaht  (AUugahs).     3.     Red.    Februaxy. 
E.  Ind.    1796. 
'  —  JnAtto'nim  (Antillea).    4.    Flesh.   Hay.    W. 
Ind.    1896. 

—  auriaiMtn  (eared).    5.    Reddish-yellow.    £. 

Ind.    1814. 

—  bradea'ta  (braeted).  3.  White.  May.  E.  Ind. 

18S4. 

—  caleara'ia  (spur-flowered).    8.    White*    SeiH 

tember.    £.  Ind.    1800. 
— >  Cardamo'mum  (Cardamom).    8.  White.   Au- 
gust.   £.  Ind.    1816. 

—  ce'mua  (drooping).   0.  Pink.  April.   E.  Ind. 

1804. 

—  como'ea  (tufted-spiked).  I.  White.  May.  Ca- 

raccas.    I7ft*i> 

—  d'jgi'ssa  (two-cleft).    6.    Purple-blue,  yellow. 

April.    £.  Ind.     1818. 

—  exaltu'ta  (lofty).  30.    Bed,  yellow.    Surinam. 

18S0. 

—  Gala'nga  (Galanga).    6.    White,  yellow.  Oc- 

teber.    £.  Ind. 

—  iingtue/o'rmis  (tongue-formed).  6.  Red.  July. 

£.  Ind.     1830. 

—  magnPfica   (magnificent).     10.     Red.    July. 

Mauritius.     1830. 

—  Malaee^ntis  (Malayan).    6.    White.    April. 

£.  Ind.    1799. 

—  me'dia  (mediate).  0.  Red.  July.  £.  Ind.  1816. 
~- mif'^ioa  (spurlesJi).    6.    White.    Aiq^t.    £r 

Ind.    18U. 
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Am  (out  (nodding).   19.   Viak,  U%j,  S.  Ind.  i 

179». 

—  oecUeiUaf[i»(wt9UTo),   0.  White.   Jaly.   Ja- 

naieA.    1799. 
-ftmdUafta  (peaciUed).  S.  Pink.  May.  China. 
—pmgcta  (acarlet).  6.  Scarlet.  June.    E.  Ind. 

1890. 

—  raeewit/ga  (hranehy}.  S.  White*  Anguat.  W. 

Ind.    1759. 
'•Rowoea'na  (Boaeoe'a).    9.    Red.    Kay*    £. 

Ind.    1993. 
—qrievfo  (spiked).    9.    Sumatra.    1829. 
-<<ria'te  (atieaked).    4.    S.  Ind.    1818. 
-totefa'te  (tubular).    9.    Bed.    July.    Deme- 
1899. 


Alsi'ne.  Ghickweed.  (From  akos,  a 
grove ;  in  reference  to  the  situation  pre- 
ferred by  these  plants.  Kat.  ord.,  Clove- 
vorti  [CaiyophyllaceflB].  linn.^  b'Fen- 
landria  Z-Trigytua,} 

Httdy annuaU.    Seed;  omnaon loam. 

i.Mciyb'<ui(l8TCh.leav«d).  i.  Siberia.  1894. 
Tbia  is  perennial  t  root  division. 

-  noUugi'nea  (moUugo-like).  4.  White.   July. 

Spun.     1810.      % 

—  mierviM'to  (apine-pointed^eaTed).  I.  White. 

July,    fliouth  of  Europe.    1777* 
-^ii^«eeiu  (downy).    ^.    White.   July.    1810. 
-tegetafliM  (sedge-Uke).  1.  White.  July.  France. 

1805. 

Alsodei'a.  (From  alsode»,  leafy.  Nat 
ord.,  FioUtworts  [Yiolaoes].  Linn., 
b'PaUandria  \-Monogynia») 

Store  erenpreen  shrubs.    Loam  and  peat ;  cut- 

tian  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass. 

i.Mf/o'/ia(broad-]eaTed).  White.  Madagascar. 
1894. 

"paueiJU/ra  (few-flowered).  White.  Madagas- 
car.   1894. 

Also'phila.  (From  altos,  a  grove,  and 
fhileo,  to  love ;  ill  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion  best  suited  for  the  plants.  Nat.  ord., 
fernt  [Polypodiaceffi].  Linn.,  24-C7ryp- 
iogamia  l-FiUces,) 

Gnenhonae  hcibaeeous  Fem.  Feat  and  loam ; 
niinoB. 

i.  Anttratlia  (Australian).  Brown.  N.  Holland. 
1833. 

Alsto'hia.  (In  honour  of  Dr,  JUton. 
Nat.  ord.,  Storaxworii  [Styracaceee]. 
Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Jionogynia,) 

The  leaves  of  Alstonia  are  slightly  astringent, 
in4  are  used  aa  tea.  Store  evenrreen  shrubs, 
>Ui«i  to  the  Oleander.  Sandy  loam  and  peat; 
<<kttiafs  root  readily  !n  moist  bottom-heat,  win- 
ter lemp.,  50P  to  SS^ ;  summer,  00°  to  76^ 

•I'CrAoIa'rit  (oleander-leaved).   8.   White.  May. 

E.  Ind.     1895. 
-rcNOM'to  (poisonous).   0.   ^Vhite.   June.    E. 

Ind.    1^5. 

Alstkohe'ria.    (In  honour  of  Baron 

AUtriimer,    a  Swedish     botanist.      Nat. 

^'^^U  AmarifUids  [AmarylUdacesB].  Linn., 

''^'Hexaudria  1-Monogyniu.) 

All  the  species  of  thu  beautiful  genus  live  out 
"^  doon  with  us,  with  a  alight  protection  from 


float,  except  d»  carifophfUaa,  erroneously  called 
tight;  and  this  requires* stove  heat  and  absolute 
rest  in  winter.  All  the  species,  also,  have  one 
uniform  mode  of  .upright  growth,  by  which  they 
are  easily  distinguished  from  Bomare'as,  the 
species  of  which  are  all  twiners.  The  golden 
AlstrOmer  from  Chiloe  {A.  utirea),  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  England,  and  prefers  a  damp  situation 
and  strong  loam ;  the  other  species  are  chiefly 
from  the  alpine  regions  of  Chili,  and  require  free- 
air  and  lighter  soil— -their  long  fascicled  (or* 
bundled)  roots  are  not  well  adapted  for  pot  culti- 
vation. They  succeed  in  deep,  rich,  light  loam,  or 
loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  should  be  planted  eight 
or  ten  inches  deep,  and  receive  abundance  of 
water  while  thev  are  growing.  AlstrOmers  have 
a  strong  natural  tendency  to  variation,  but  will 
not  cross  with  Bomare'as,  aa  has  been  aaserted. 
No  limits  can  be  assigned  between  spedea  and 
varieties  in  this  family ;  a  race  of  endless  varia- 
tipna  baa  been  obtained  from  A.  Hookerfafna  by 
the  pollen  of  A.  Hasmu'ntha  and  its  varieties. 
These  are  called  Van  HouUe*M  seedling:  The 
following  are  the  most  distinct  forms  of  the 
genus  in  our  gardens ;  but  many  more  are  re- 
corded and  described,  which  remain  to  be  in- 
troduced :— 

A.  mu'rea,  syn.  auranti'aca  (golden).    9.    June. 
Orange.    Chili.    1831. 

—  Cummingia'na  (Cumming's).    Chili. 

—  carffophy^Ueea^  syn.  H'gtu  (clove-like  acent). 
1.    February.    Scarlet.    Brasil.    1770. 

—  hama'ntha,  var.  Barclega'nu  (blood-colouied). 
9^.    July.    Crimson.    Chili.    1830. 

—  HooAre'rti,  syn.  ro'«ett( Dr.  Hooker's).  9.  June. 
Pink.    Chili.    1834. 

•^  Wgtu.  See  Caryophp'tlaa,  The  true  ligtu  is 
not  introduced. 

—  iyret'/Mt  (Neil's).  9.  June.  Pink.  Chili.  1897. 

—  pe/ejrrt'na  (spot-flowered).  1.  July.  Striped* 
Chili.    1754. 

—  ptittaei'na  (parrot-like).  September.  Crimson. 
Braiil.     1829. 

^pulehe'Ua,  St9  Si'msU, 

—  pu'lchra^  syn.  Fto*  Marti*nit  syn.  tri'eolm' 
{Uix).  1^.  June.  White,  purple,  and- 
yellow.    Chili.     1892. 

—  St'msii,  syn.  jnUchefUa  (Sims's).  3.  June. 
Scarlet.    ChUi.     1899. 

Alternanthe'ra.  (Alluding  to  the 
anU^ers  being  alternately  barren.  Nat. 
ord..  Amaranths  [Amarantacese].  Linn.^ 
b'Pentandria  1-^fonogynia.) 

Chiefly  stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Cuttings 
root  readily  in  common  hotbed  heat ;  light,  rich 
loam. 

i.  acAyra'ft/Ao.  (chaff-flowered).  1.  White.  July. 

Buenos  Ayres.     1733. 
•—cane'scenM  (hoary).     I.    White.    July.    Cu- 

mana.    1825. 
-<-  Caractua'na    (Caraccas).    1.    White.     July.- 

Caraccas.     18ig. 
-->  ienticula'ta   (finely-toothed-leaved).    White. 

July.     1839. 
"JUif&rmit    (thread-shaped).     White.      July. 

E. Ind. 
— fruteficens    (shrubby).     I.     White.      July. 

'Peru.    1820.    This  will  do  in  a  green- 
house. 
^  nodifto'ro  (knot-flowered).    White.    May.    N. 

Holland.    1830. 
^—' polygonoVdea   (polygonum-Uke).    1.    White. 

July.    America.    1791. 
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.A,!prociiifmheiM  (grocifaawmt)i   4.   WlHte*  July* 

~  terTMa  (nlkv).  2.  White.  July.  Quito*  IMO. 

—  M^ari/tf  (•taikleu).  4.  July.  Browa.   £».Iiid. 

1778.    A  biennial. 

—  <j>iAo'<a  Cepinous).     Yellow*     June*     MSS* 

StOTOi  annual. 

Althje'a.  Mallcnv.  (From  tdiheoy  to 
core ;  in  refsrence  to  the  medieinal  quali- 
fies. Najt*ord.,Jlfaitoti;iooW«[Malvaoe»3. 
linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  %^P^y^mdria.) 

The  bienttials  and  annoals  sow  in  spriair;  the 
faevfoaceont  dividing  the  roote,  or  aeeda,  which, 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  produce  flowexiaf  plants 
next  year.    A,  ro'aea  is  the  HoUyhodu 

HAKDT  AinnTALS. 
A*  actmfUM  (steDidess).  s.  Purple.   Jnly.  Aleppo. 

-*'«m<'to(hiivy):    9.    Whi«e.     July.    Britain. 
^  XwAei'^  (Ladwig's).  S.  Pink.  July.  Sicily. 

—  CMne'ntk  (China).  1.  Red.  Jnly.  China.  1818. 


HASDY  BSENIOAXS. 
^.  CaW6«'a  (Cafibean).  3.    Pink.   Stow.  AyiiL 

W.  lod.    I6I6. 
*^/ic{f</Ka(tlgAe»nd).  6.  Orange.  Jilly.  Levant. 

—  Frolovid'fta  (Frolove's).  &.  July.  Siberia.  18S7* 
^  pa*liida  (pale-flowered).    0.    Pale  red.    July. 

Hungary.    1805. 
^  rofaea  (the  hollyhock). *Bed.  Angust*   China. 

1578. 
^ hiUfba  (two-lobed  H.).    8.    Aed.    July. 

—  Sie'ben  (Sieber^s).  4.  Purple.  July*  Sicily,  I8SS> 
-- ffria'to  (streaked).    5.    White.   July. 

'HIBAT  bxsbaceotts. 
.  A.  etamabVnm  (hemp  .leawd).  tf.   Pnrple»  Joly. 

South  of  Europe.    1997. 
•^fitamofta  (stgng).  8.    Pink.  July.  B.   hid. 

1803. 
-— i^ar&one'n«i«  (Narboime).   6.  Pink.   August. 

SoaHi  of  Europe.    1780. 
^  nudHfia/m  (naked-flowered).  6.    White.  July. 

Siberia.    1887' 
^*^q2^iciiHi7(t(ofieinaI.  Marsh-nalloir).  4.  Mesh. 

July.    Britain. 

—  Taun'ne'iMit  (Turin).  4.  Bed.  August.  Turin. 

181 7. 

ALTi'liaii.  (In  honour  of  Altiny,  a  Ger- 
man hotanist.  Nat.  ord..  Conifers  [Pinna- 
ceffi].  Linn.,  ft2-IHascia  13-Monadelphia). 

Oreenhouse  evenrrsens.  Allied  to  Auraucaria. 
Deep  loamy  soil.  Tne  best  plants  ore  from  seeds, 
although  they  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  wood*  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  eold 
ffame. 

A,  CunningMmi  (Cunningham^s).    SO.    Apetal. 
N.  Holland.    1824. 

—  esce'ha  (tall).   100.  ApetAl.  Norfolk  Islsnd. 

1796. 
Altitude,  or  elevation  above  the  sea, 
has  a  groat  influence  over  vegetation.. 
The  greater  the  altitude  the. greater  the 
reduction  of  temperature ;  so  much  so 
that  every  600  feet  of  altitude  are  he- 
liev^d  to  reduce  the  annual  temperature 
as  much  as  receding  a  degree  from  the 
equator,  either  to  the  north  or  to  the 


south*  But  this  rx&e  is  hit  from  vad>- 
versally  applicable ;  for  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow  at  the  equator  is  al  the  height 
of  Id^OOO  feei ;  whereas,  m  the  35th  de- 
gree  of  north  latitude,  the  limit  is  at 
11,000  feet,  hmng  an  Avesage  of  about 
120  feet  of  altitude  for  every  degree  of 
i^ceaeion  frdm  the  equator.  In  tlie  45tli 
degree,  the  limit  is  8,400  feet,  helng  an 
average  of  146  feet  for  every«degree;  is 
the  50th  degxee»  6^00  feet,  or  180  feet 
for  each  degree ;  in  the  60th,  3,000  feet, 
or  200  feet  for  a  diegree ;  and  in  the  70th, 
from  1,300  to  9,006  fiBet,  or  about  the 
same  for  eaeh  degree  as  to  the  (K)th  de» 
greeof  latitude.  Noivr  ve  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  temperatoe  of  elevations 
below  the  enonrJiite  i^widd  mot  toUow  the 
sane  ^cadatioas ;  aad  if  tiiig  be  so,  these 
may  be  taken  as  a  nde.  All  plants  grow- 
ing above  7,000  fe^t  imder  the  equator 
ought  to  gvQJW  in  the  open  air,  is  the 
latitude  of  Lende&.  In  general,  good' 
vegetatSon  is  produced  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  me  snow-line  in  the  same 
latitudes. 

ALUUiNoirB,  appUed  to  land,  meaaa 
heavy,  owing  to  the  preaenoe  of  day. 

Aly'ssuh.  Madwort.  (From  a,  not, 
and  lyssa,  rage ;  in  reference  to  a  fable 
that  Uie  plaat  ndiayed  anger.  Nat.  ord^ 
Crucifers  [Brassicacese].  limt.,  Ib-Te- 
tnutynaniUt, ) 

Seecb.  eattings,  and  root  divisioaa;  common 
soil.  Mostly  vellow-flowered  and  hsrdjr.  The 
best  piaata  of  the  shrabs  are  from  euttiogs  in 
April  and  Maf ,  and  straeh  in  a  hatbed.  Thogr 
flower  next  year.  The  tattaUle  is  the  best  ydUois 
and  for  scent  none  surpass  the  white  sweet 
alyssunLOf  the  gardens,  whieh  will  sow  itself  in 
the  groiutd,  asMl  may  be  ooMieA  sevcnd  teiea 
during  the  summer,  by  the  side  of  borders,  fike 
the  "Virginia  stock.  The  evergreen  ahrubsy  an 
they  are  called,  more  resemble  herbaceous  plants, 
they  are  so  lowly  in  their  '  growth.  They  are 
best  propagated  by  eatfeiBga  of  the  paints  of  the 
shoots,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  inserted  in 
sandy  loam,  early  in  the  season,  and  in  a  shady 
place.  VariegaHtm  is  a  little  tender.  Though 
all  grow  freely  in  eemaM>a  soil,  yet  to  hvre  tliem 
in  periection  they  shonkl  be  used  as  rock  or  bil- 
lot plants.  £ven  when  planted  in  the  harder 
they  succeed  best  when  planted  in  little  mosmda. 
The  oarie^temaukkesafiae  edging  to  any  bril- 
liant-coloured bed. 


EVEBOBEEN  SHRUBS. 

if.  Atla'nticum    (Atlantic).      1. '   April.     Crete. 

1817* 
^o  Oemorae'ntfe  (German).    1.    April.    Enrope. 

—  oMusifo'lUm  (blunt^lesred).  1.  April.  Tauiar 

1828. 
->-  orierUa'le  (eastern).    I.    April.    Crete. 
— variega'tiun  Civrlegated-leaved).     April. 

GartMns. 

—  taxa'tUe  (jcwikh    1.    June.    Candia.    1718. 


ALZ 
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i.mp9mpfUmm  (thjwe-leimd).     1.    kjugaai. 

Sooth  of  Eorope.    I82S. 
-ifuhMhun  (tpatolate).    1.    April.    Sibttia. 

"HnutleiwwnaX),    V,   Joae.    IS19. 

AKHTTAT^S.  « 

i-MrfMriMMCk^yyV    1.    Jvac.    Tram.    lgl7. 

-  wtotfii^faMa  (OTihrilato).    1.    July.    Tawia. 

1821. 

HEBBACEOUS  FEIIEWIALS. 
i.a^«/iw  (alpine).  1.  June.  South  of  Europe. 
18S6. 

-  o^e'iillrum  (rilirary).    i.   AjpitH.   SwHaertaadk 

-  Jtrtel>>»tf  (Bertdaaa'a)*   I.    Jttly»    awkaev* 

land.    I6a». 
y-euneifo'lium  (wedge-leared).    1.   July.    Italy. 

1929. 
-CjfVum(%^rtm^mg).   1.    Jnty.    Italy.  IttO. 
-MmekaMmfmmn   (ManchaU.'*).       1.    AprB. 

Caocaaufl.    1830. 
-mien^nttMm   (small-flowered).     1.     Attgnit. 

Bania.     1636. 
-awate^MifliCnaoiiiitain).   1.   Jnae^  OemuMiy* 

1714. 

-  nuro'Je  (wall).     1.    July.    Hungary.    1830. 
-oif'mfieumioXjmm.e).     1.    June.     17<M>» 
■^pnaifmbeiu  (traUlag}. 

-  ttrtKtfnm  (twisted).  1»  April.  Hungaxy*  1804. 

-  WvnckafUaU  (Warschalld's).    June.   Tellow. 

Sooth  of  Europe.    184  7. 
-Wtafmuifnmm  (MTu^'a).     1.    April.     Ca* 
rinthaa.    1810. 

Al2atb'a.  (In  honour  ckf  a  Spioish 
mtnndistynsmedw^lsffly.  NsLord^iSptn- 
dU4ne9  [Cc^astraoeBs].     lintt.^  b^Fen- 

Offeenhooaa  erergreen  ttee.  Cuttings  te  hot- 
btd;  sndy  paat. 

i.Mrlid2fa4»(Teftieffl»te).  28.  Penu  18S4. 
Axaba'Sthus.  Amaranth.  (From  a, 
not, md  mmraiHo^to  wither ;  in  reference 
16  the  durability  or  "  everlasting  "  qtialhy 
of  ihe  flowers  of  some  species.  Nat.  ord., 
Amaranth»    [Amarantacete^.    Linn.,  2l« 

Hardy  annuals.  Rich  Toam ;  seeds  sown  in 
cpea  gnmsd  in  Mavch  and  April. 

A.  atropmrptifretu   (dark  p«pple)*     3.      VUrplev 

September*    £.  Ind.    Ib98* 
-it'eBtorftwo-eoloazed).    2.    Bed,  green.    Au- 
gust.   K.  Ind.     1609. 
"CoMiaftua  (lofve^Iies-bleeding).    4.    Bed.    Att- 

gnst.    B.  Ind.    1800. 
"— —  SM'M'mKa   (truc-leve-Uss*bleeding).      6. 

Bed.    August.    1888. 
~eni«'iite«(darfc-l»loody).    3.    Dark  red.    July. 

China.     1788. 
-ybeta'lw  (beaded).    2-   July-    B.  lad.    1816. 
-JUvw  (yellow).    4.    Light  yellow.    Auguat. 

India.     1759. 
-(aaee«^/nit(l«nce-leat«d>.    3»    Bed.    July. 

B.  Ind.     I8I6. 
-•len/emis  (pob*herb).    6.     Pale  red.     July. 

E.  Ind.    I76«. 
"UHgw^hetu   (bibody).     3.      Bed.      August. 

Bahama.    1775* 
-  ^cis'ms  (showy).    6.    Bed.    July.   Mepaul. 

I8I9. 
^tricolor  (three-coloured).     2.     Bed,  yellow. 

Angost.    E.  lad.    I»4B. 


Axabt'ixib,  (A  elaseic  akiamey  afker 
Yirgirs  Amacyllis.  Nat.  ocd.,  AmmyUidg 
[AmaiylUdaceiB].     Liua.f    Q'Saxwudria 

BalUMidp  doeidwM  bnlba.  Ever  since 
the  day  the  great  Linnseua  instituted  this  genus^ 
"with  •  yiayivl  reason  assigned,*'  untO  the 
whole  order  was  arranged  by  the  lale  Dean  of 
Manchester,  it  baa  been  levied  in  books  with  aU 
kinds  ef  allied  plants  in  an  intarminablc  confu- 
sion. Every  hybrid  usuallj  arranged  i^  this 
Senus  is  a  Hippeastnun ;,  and  all  which  we 
dttk  necessary  to  mentien  will  be  found  under 
that  gvMw.  Plant  in  Ikkt,  rich  aoil,  in  a  shel- 
tered place,  well  drained,  and  the  bulbs  placed 
at  least  six  inches  deep, 
it.  Be/lodo'iinA  (Beltsdenna^UIy).   9.    Pale  pink. 

Cape  of  Good  H«p&    m^* 
— pa'Wda(pMa^flawe«cd).     8.    flesh.    August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    17 18. 
—  hla'nda   (charming).      14.     June.     Whitish. 

Cape  of  Good  Hepe.  1784. 
These  are  ali  that  we  can  aaranpe  in  Aia  genus, 
althongb  we  think  that  friMcngta  Jo99phine  and 
B,  grandifiora  are  true  Amaryllises,  baring 
crossed,  or  produced  fertlie  seeds,  with  ilmarp  <ft# 
Uamimi  bat,  aa  they  are  iviy  dlstanet  in  the 
apfeacaneaof  their  leavea  and  bulbs,  no  author 
but  Dr.  Herbert  has  yet  ventured  to  unite  them 
with  AmarpUts.  Without  aiming  at  a  reform  of 
ottf  botanical  daaiffl  cation,  we  thudt  it  derirable 
to  keep  Hippmttmm  apart  from  4aMN||iM,  oft 
account  of  the  opposite  habits  of  the  bulbs  of  the 
two  genera,  those  of  the  dtnarpllis  growing  onfy 
late  in  the  aotumn,  and  through  the  winter  in 
Eaeepe ;  while  those  of  BUMMtrum  are  under. 
the  gardener's  eontcok  and  may  be  manaAed  t» 
grow  at  different  periods.  Our  great  aim  should 
be  to  get  crosses  between  Amarvtli*  and  Valotta. 
Thus  redueed,  AmmnUi»  would  tarn  evergreen, 
or  at  leaat  pvodlioa  leaves  and  flowers  simnita 
neously.  All  bulbs  which  flower  without  their 
leaves  are  objectionable. 

Aiuso'nia.  (In  honour  of  an  American 
traveller,  named  Amason.  Nat,  ord..  Ver- 
benas [Verbenaceae].  Linn.,  1^-Didyncu- 
mia  ii-Angiospermia») 

Steye   herbaceous   perenniids.    Sandy   loam; 
suckers. 
A'.erefeta  (upright).     2.    Yellow.    September. 

Masanhao.    1888* 
-^pmni'ce^  (seaalat).     2.    Yellow.    September. 

Trinidad.    1825. 

Amats'ub.  As  the  true  quahfication  of 
an  amateur  sometimes  is  questioi^d  at 
locatl  hortioulturaL  shows,  ^e  give  our  defi- 
nitiotu  We  consider  that  person  is  an 
amataur  who  has  a  taste  for  a  pursuit 
(fioneulture,  or  hQrticulture,for  instance,) 
but  who  neither  follows  it  as  a  profession, 
nor  for  pecuniary  advantage. 

A'mbuby  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
Cabbageworts,  and  is  known  by  the  va- 
rious names  of  Manbttrif,  Anhuryi  and 
Club  Boot.  Fingers  and  Toes,  a  name 
applied  to  it  in  some  partR,  alludes  to  the 
swollen  state  of  the  small  roots  of  the 
affected  plants. 
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Cftbbage-pIaBts  are  frequently  infeoted 
with  ambuiy  in  the  seed-bed,  which  in- 
fection appears  in  the  form  of  a  gall  or 
wort  on  the  stem  near  the  roots.  This 
wart  contains  a  small  white  maggot,  the 
larva  of  a  little  insect  called  the  weevil. 
If  on  the  gall  and  its  tenant  being  re- 
moved, the  plant  is  again  placed  in  the 
earth,  where  it  is  to  remain,  unless  it  is 
again  attacked,  the  wound  usually  heals, 
and  the  growth  is  little  retarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  gall  is  left  undisturbed, 
the  maggot  continues  to  feed  upon  the 
alburnum,  or  young  woody  part  of  the 
stem,  until  the  period  arrives  for  its  pass- 
ing into  the  other  insect  form,  previously 


turnip  and  cabbage  usually  attacks  these 
crops  when  grown  for  successive  years  on 
the  same  soil.  This  is  precisely  what 
might  be  expected;  for,  where  the  parent 
insect  always  deposits  her  eggs,  some  of 
these  embryo  ravages  are  to  be  expected. 
The  ambury  is  most  frequently  observed 
in  dry  seasons.  This  is  also  what  might 
be  anticipated ;  for  insects  that  inhabit 
the  earth  just  beneath  its  surface  are  al- 
ways restricted  and  checked  in  their 
movements  by  its  abounding  in  moisture. 
Moreover,  the  plants  actually  affected  by 
the  ambury'  are  more  able  to  contend 
against  the  injuiy  inflicted  by  the  larva 
of  the  weevil  by  the  same  copious  sup- 


to  which  it  gnaws  its  way  out  tfaix)ugh  the  :  ply.  Charcoal-dust,  spread  about  half-an- 
exterior  bark.  The  disease  is  now  almost  inch  deep  upon  the  surface,  and  just 
beyond  the  power  of  remedies.  The  gall,  mixed  with  it  by  the  point  of  a  spade,  it 
increased  in  size,  encircles  the  whole  is  said,  prevents  the  occurrence  of  this 
stem ;  the  alburnum  being  so  extensively.;  disease.  Soot,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
destroyed,  prevents  the  sap  ascending ;  •  irom  a  slight  experience,  is  as  effectual 


consequently,  in  diy  weather,  sufficient 
moisture  is  not  supplied  from  the  roots 
to  counterbalance  the  transpiration  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  diseased  plant  is  ver>' 


as  oharcoal-dust.  Judging  from  theoreti- 
cal reasons,  we  might  conclude  that  it 
would  be  more  specifical ;  for,  in  addition 
to  its  being,  like  charcoal,  finely  divided 


discernible  among  its  healthy  compa- 1  carbon,  it  contains  sulphur,  to  which  in 
nions  by  its  pallid  hue  and  flagging  fo-  i  sects  also  have  an  antipathy.  A  slight 
liage.  The  disease  now  makes  rapid  I  dossing  of  the  surface-soil  with  a  little 
progress,  the  swelling  continues  to  in-  of  the  dry  bydro-sulphuret  of  lime  from, 
crease,  for  the  roots  continue  to  afford !  the  gas-works  would  prevent  the  occur* 
their  juices  faster  than  they  can  be  con-  i  rence  of  the  disease,  by  driving  the  wee* 
veyed  away;  moisture  and  air  are  ad- 1  vils  from  the  soil.  It  would  probably  as 
mitted  to  the  interior  of  the  excrescence, !  effectually  banish  the  turnip  fly  or  beetle, 
through  the  perforation  made  by  the  ;  if  sprinkled  over  the  surface  immediately 
maggot ;  the  wounded  vessels  ulcerate, :  after  the  seed  is  sown.  For  cabbages^ 
putrefaction'  supervenes,  and  death  con-  j  twelve  bushels  per  acre  would  not,  pro- 
eludes  the  stinted  existence  of  the  mise-  >  bably,  be  too  much,  spread  upon  the  sur- 
rable^  plant.  The  tumour  usually  attains  )  fiitce,  and  turned  in  with  the  spade  or  last 
the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg,  has  a  rug-- ;  ploughing.  To  effect  the  banishment  of 
ged,  ulcerated,  and  even  mouldy  surface,  i  the  tiurnip-beetle,  we  should  like  a  trial 
smelling  sti'ong  and  offensively.  The  |  to  be  made  of  six  or  eight  bushels  spread 
fibrous  roots,  besides  being  generally  •  over  the  surface  immediately  after  the 
thickened,  are  distorted  and  monstrous  I  sowing  and  rolling  are  finished.  Although 
from  swellings  which  appear  throughout  i  we  specify  these  quantities  as  those  we 
their  length,  apparenUy  arising  from  .an  ;  calculate  most  correct,  yet  in  all  experi 


effort  of  nature  to  form  receptacles  for 
the  sap.  These  swellings  do  do  not  seem 


ments  it  is  best  to  try  various  proi>ortions. 
Three  or  four  bushels  may  be  found  suf- 


to  arise  immediately  from  the  attacks  of  ficient;  perhaps  twelve,  or  even  twenty, 
the  Weevil.  When  it  attacks  the  turnip,  may  not  be  too  much.  In  cabbages,  the 
a  large  excrescence  appears  below  the  ambury  may  usually  be  avoided  by  fre- 
bulb,  growing  to  the  size  of  both  hands,  i  quent  transplanting?;  for  this  enables  the 
and,  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  it  is,  workman    to   remove  the  excrescences 


by  its  own  nature,  brought  to  maturity, 
becoming  putrid,  and  smelling  very  offen- 
sively. The  parent  weevil  is  of  a  dusky, 
black  colour,  with  the  breast  spotted  vfith 
white,  and  the  length'  of  the  body  one 
line  and  two-thirds.    The  ambury  of  the 


upon  their  first  appearance,  and  renders 
the  plants  altogether  more  robusb  and 
ligneous ;  the  plant  in  its  tender,  sappy 
stage  of  growth  being  most  open  to  the 
insect's  attacks. 
Amela'nchieb.    (This  is  the    Savoy 


AHB 

Diaefgrtbe  Medlar,  to  «hicli  thii  genns 
k  clo9«l;  allied,  Nat.  nrd.,  J;i])fnearli 
[fmaeeal.     linn.,  IS-JcoMnifriii  3.1>i- 

Budf  diddiuu  •hrubi,  cIohIj  lUiol 

HMt.    i^,„.   joBmon   —    • 

**•  nlfifind  ^T  tbiir  (t 


17  grefting  OS 


Bini-infaf rtS'fm  (lalf,eotlre-le 


ih^Eur 


HI  (bloody). 


Aki'llub.  (A  naraa  emplojad  by  VL 
gi]  for  a  bioe  aster-looking  plant  growing 
on  the  banks  of  the  tiver  Mtlla.  NaL 
ori,  Conpotitei  [Asteraceffi].  Linn.,  19- 
«ynjfM«to  2-S«perftua.) 


atm  pemiBiiLU.  Loiiiit  (oil ; 
J.I»c«iii'(«[l5chnllLi).  I.  Vic 
of  Good  Hgpe.    lyOi. 


hud/bt 


MiwHuT.'    .... 
~ ""''™ (loog-biirtd).    I.    Ytllow.    Augutt. 

Amkjcah  Aloe.     Aga've  America' nn. 

A^EBiciH  BuoHT.  The  insect  attack- 
ing onr  apple-treoB,  and  known  by  this 
tux,  is  the  Eriotoma  laaigera  of  some 
•ntomologists,  and  E.  viali  and  .<pM<  ia- 
•^Jtra  of  oth«rti.  Its  generic  characters 
ire,haTing  ftn  abdomen  (bellj)  without 
™>eciiles,  antennte,  or  homi,  short  and 
Uneri  form,  and  tha  whole  body  more 
>us  cottony  or  tomentoae.   The  T>re»«ii 


reddish  fluid.  These  inaeots  are  iqjn- 
rions  by  piercing  the  aap-veBsels  of  uie 
tree,  Eu^og  the  juice,  and  caasing 
wonndi  nhivix  ulcerate,  and  finally  de- 
stroy, the  branch  attacked,  by  carrnding 
through  all  the  RSp-vessela.  The  cottony 
matter  ia  abundant ;  and,  wafted  to  other 
trees,  conveys  to  thum  infection  by  bear- 
ing with  it  the  eggs  or  embryo  insects. 
Sneh,  hoareier,  is  not  the  exclusive  mode 
of  diffusing  the  disease  ;  for,  although  the 
femi^  Bi«  usually  wingless,  yet  soma 
are  probably  prodnceil  with  wings  at  tlia 
in  propitious  to  colonization :  the 
a  are  uiiifornily  winged.  In  the  win- 
lese  insects  retire  underground,  and 
prey  npon  the  roots  of  the  apple-tree.  A 
tree  thns  ravaged  at  all  seasons  will  Boon 
be  billed,  if  prompt  and  vigorous  reme* 
dies  are  not  adopted.  The  aifected  roots 
may  bo  bared  and  left  eiposed  for  a  few 
days  to  the  cold,  and  the  earth,  bafbre 
being  returned,  be  saturated  with  ammo-  ' 
niacii  liquor  from  the  gas-works.  In 
early  March  the  branches  should  be 
scraped  and  scrubbed  with  the  same  am- 
moniaeal  liquid,  or  a  strong  brine  of  com- 
mon salt ;  but,  whatever  liquid  is  em- 
pl^ed,  the  scraping  and  hard  bristles  of 
the  brush  should  penetrate  every  crack 
in  the  bark.  We  have  found  spirit  of 
tnrpentiae,  applied  thoroughly  to  evety 


itbjn 


s  of  an  old 


tooth-brush,  the  most  effective  destroyer 
of  these  insects.  The  spirit  must  be  qi- 
plied  carefully,  beoauHB  it  kills  every  leaf 
on  which  it  falls.'  The  codlin  and  June 
eating-apple  trees  are  particularly  liable 
ta  be  intected ;  but  we  never  observed  it 
upon  any  one  of  the  ruaaet  apples ;  and 
the  Crolton  pippin  is  also  said  to  be  ex- 
empted. Our  woodcut  represents  the  in- 
sect of  its  natural  size  as  well  as  inagni- 
4ed.  The  head,  sntennie,  and  proboscis, 
by  which'  it  wounds  the  sap-vesaels,  an 
still  further  magnified. 

Ahkbicui  Cowslip.    Dodtea'thton. 

Ahsetcah  CnANQBBBy.  Oxgco'cail 
maenxa'rput.  Soil  light,  and  occasion- 
ally manured  with  rotten  leaves.  Feat 
has  been  considered  indLapensable  by 
some  cultivators ;  but  we  mnch  question 
whether  this  be  not  a  mistaken  impree- 
uon,  uid  should  not  be  allowed  to  deter 
petsoBS  from  planting  in  any  ordinaiy 
dark  v^etable  matters,  soft  alluvium,  or 
homtis  which  may  happen  to  be  within 
reach.  On  makingan  artiflcialcompost, 
we  would  Rvdviseone-tbirdpeaty  or  other 
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A$aek  mmI  imotuotts  matexial,  one-tfiird 
Uaf-soil,  or  old'deoa^d  ir«ed^  and  mm- 
tlurd  light  and  sandy  loam  or  ordiaaiy 
BoSl.    SituaH&n:  It  raqoirea  a  oonatast 
snpp]  J  of  water ;  and,  on  a  aooifci  bank, 
where  this  snpply   can  be  obtained,  it 
nay  be  planted  in  rows  fbnr  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  the  water  made  to  cianu- 
late  in  a  small  ditch  between  the  rows. 
Bat  the  edge  of  a  pond  will  snit  it  almost 
as  well,  provided  that  a  little  soil  of  a 
proper  character  is  intpodnoed  ronnd  the 
margin.     It  is  well  to  state,  however, 
that  a  very  oonsiderAble  amonnt  of  sao- 
cess  has  been  attained  in  beds  of  a  petAj 
character,  without  any  system  ctf  irriga- 
tion. After^CttUure  :   The  shroba  require 
no  other  attention  than  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds.     A  tep-dreesing  annually, 
in    November,  of  heath-soil  or  sottsn 
lelkves  has  been  stated  to  prove  of  moch 
service.    The  Anieriean  cranberry  is  con- 
sidered of  easier  cnltore  than  the  Eng- 
lish, or  Oaeyco'ceut  po/ti'j^rit,  the  latter 
reqniring  more  moisture  than  the  Ame- 
riean.      Produce  :   The  fttiit,  nsed  for 
tarts  and  preserving,  is  so  abundant,  that 
a  bed  six  yards  long  is  suffieient  for  the 
largest  family.    Propag^iion :    Snokers, 
eutdngs,  or  seeds;  the  two  former  plant- 
ed early  in  the  autumn. 

AxERccAN  CnesB.    B^rMrea  pre'eez* 
SiHl  and  SitMttiou  :      For  the  winter 
Standing  crops,  a  light,  dry  soil,  in  an 
open  but  warm  situation;  and, for  the 
summer,  a  rather  moister  and  shady  bor- 
der— in  neither  instanci  rich.    Sow  every 
six  weeks  from  March   to  A1^s«8t,  for 
summer  and  autumn ;  and  one  sowing, 
either  nt  the  end  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September,  for  a  supply  during  winter 
and  spring.    Sow  in  drills  nme  inches 
apart.     Culture :  Water  oeoasionally  dnr- 
xng  diy  weather,  both  before  and  after 
the  appearance  of  the  plants.    Thin  to 
three  inches  apart.    In  winter,  abater 
with  a  litfle  litter  or  other  light  covering, 
supported  by  some  twigs  bent  over  the 
body  or  some  bushy  branches  laid  among 
the  plants  ;  keep  clear  of  weeds.     In  1 
gatiiering,  strip  off  the  outside  leaves, 
which  enables  sucoessional  crops  to  be- 
come rapidly  fit  for  use.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  mn,  their  centres  must  be  out 
awaj^^  which  causes  them  to  shoot  alh)sh. 
To  obtain  8eed^  a  few  of  the  strongest 
]plants,  raised  torn  the  first  spring  sow- 
ing, are    left  ungathered  from.     They 
flower  in  Jane    or   Jt^y,  and  porfiset 


their  ^ed  before  the  oommencement  of 
autnmn* 

Amebicas  Puotts.    These  comprise- 
many  very  difierent  species,  which,  re- 
sembling each  other  in  reqmring  a  well^ 
drained,  peaty  soil  and  abundance  of  wa^ 
ter,  are  usually  <»iltimted  in  a  separato 
department,  where  tibe  gavdei^'eatablish- 
ment  is  extensive ;  and,  wherever  grown^ 
should  h&ve  a  compartment  to  them- 
selves, a  veiy  acutely  sloping  bank,  facing 
the  north  or  east;  and  aome  of  them-— a» 
the  Bhododendron,  AHdremeda,  and  Aea- 
lea — do  not  object  to  bdng  overshadowed 
by  trees.    The  soil,  as  already  atated« 
should,  if  possible,  be  peaty ;  and  the  beet 
annual  dressings  that  can  be  applied  nr& 
such  matters  as  decayed  leanres  and  the 
bottom  of  old  wood-staeks,  or  any  other 
mixture  of  decayed  woody  fibre ;  and,  be 
fact,  these  trib^  in  general  have  been 
well  grown  in  an  artificially- compounded, 
soil,  such  as  rotten  leaves,  old  and  spent 
tan,  or  sawdust,  and  onfinary  light  aoil, 
with  some  sanc^  using  twice  as  much  of 
the  vegetable  matter  as  of  the  others.  A 
covering  of  moss,  also,  iriU  be  benefleiaL. 
AxsBi'iivux,    (From  a,  not,  and  m«- 
rimna,  care ;  in  reference  to  the  little  care 
needed  by  the  Houseleek,  to  which  this 
heme  was  applied  by  the  Greeks.    Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaccfe].Linn., 
l6-Mofiadelphia  9-I)ecandrla,) 

8tovB«veq;Men«hmb«.  GattingB  of  the  yoHag 
■hoots  in  sAod  snd  gentle  heat ;  rich  kwun. 
d»Bro'wnei  (Brown**;.    10.    White.    W.  Ind. 

1793. 
'^aMgmto^wmi^tngokm^h  9».  Whke.  Tnu- 
dad.    1817. 

Axsvhy'stea.  (From  amethyttoM,  the 
ametiiyst;  in  reference  to  the  Uue  colour 
of  the  flower*  Nat  ord.,  Labiates,  or  Lij»^ 
worts  [Lamiacee].  linn.,  10-Decandria 
l-Monogynia^ 

Hardy  annnal.    Seed ;  peat  and  tandy  loam. 
A»  C€eru'lea  (blue-flowering).     S.     Blue.    July» 
Siberia^  4750* 

Akbs'bstu.  (In  honour  of  the  Coun- 
tess Amherit,  •  Nat.  Ord.,  Leguminou. 
Plants  [Fabaoese].  linn.,  17-lHadelphic 
l-Triandria,) 

Allied  to  Jonona.  This  splendid  flowering  tree» 
"  the  cream  of  the  Indian  Floia,"  was  first  flow- 
ered in  England,  by  Mrs.  Lawrenee^  in  1849.  The 
indiridual  flowers  snstais  the  praise  lavished  on 
this  tree;  bat  they  are  so  ephemeral,  lasting 
hardly  three  days,-  as  to  render  its  cultivation  less 
desirable.  Stove  everprreen  tree.  Rich,  strong- 
loam  ;  cuttings  of  half* ripened  wood,  in  sand^ 
under  a  bell*glass,  in  heat. 
A.no'bUU  (noble).  40.  lUdh  'VextBiliOD.  fi^ 
lad.    18S7. 
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Aja'ciA.  {Jn  lioBoiir  of  B,  Amici,  phy- 
sician. Nat  ord.,  Leffuminofua  PtatOs  [Fa- 
Wee].  linB.,  ll-Montute^kiaS-HeTtm- 

dm,) 

Stove  cvorgreen  dimbtr.  Boi^h  tw^dyloam; 
niwy  in  «ad,  andcr  m  beU-g^am. 

i.«^i<teri»(two-j(uiited-ipoddod).    8.  TiSoiir. 
Jme.    Mexioo.    1816. 

kKxx'wrmxmL,    See  Helo'nias. 

Asao'snrK.  (From  ammoa^  sand,  and 
^io,  to  live ;  in  reference  to  ike  sandy  »oil 
io  which  it  thidves.  Nat.  ord.,  Compantttg 
[iiBtencese].      tiinn.,   10-Syiij«iiMi«  I^ 

Half.iianly  hodMoeoiu  peraaxiials.  Cattuigi 
ad  Med ;  common  toil. 

LitafwR   (winged).    «.     Wliite.     June.    N. 

HoOaml.     URt. 
-'rkMiMgffneuin  (plaaUua-leitved).   J,    Wkita. 

Attgiut.    K.  HoUwud.    ia37> 

Axxo'QHABia.    See  BsGH6Ti!ai4. 

AxxoD£  'kdbok.  ( f^m  ommM,  sand, 
ipd  dendrtm,  a  tree ;  in  releresooe  to  the 
sitoation  it  grows  in.  Nat.  ord.,  Lejfu- 
mmut  Piants  [Pahacee].   linn^  10^^ 

A  hxrdy  erergreeo  tree.    Allied  to  Sophora. 

i.Skv^r9U  (Siever*«}.    4.    Puiple.    Jose.    SB* 
bona.    18S7. 

Ano^HB'TOH.  (From  ammot,  sand,  and 
^on,  near;  the  situation  it  likes.  Nat. 
onL,  Composites  [Asteraoese],  JLinn.,  19- 

Hardy  lierbaeeons  perennial.  Boot  dineionj 
■ndy  loam. 

i.corzoMei^o'/liMa(Monon«ra^ea(f«d)«  TaUow. 
Ifagr.    M.iAMC    1834. 

Ajqiy'bsins.  (From  emmos,  sand,  and 
•jfTjine,  myrtle.  Nat.  ord.j  Heathworts 
[ErieaoeflB].  linn.,  IQ-Beetrndaritt  l-lf^- 
itoj^ynia.) 

Rvd7  ererffreen  Amba,  allied  to  Ledom,  bdt 
>ti|«mng  slijikt  protection  in  winter.  Peat; 
ivcn.  Thia  genua  ahould  be  united  to  Leio- 
phrQum. 

A.hurifo'lia    (box-leavetl).     1.     White.     May. 

N.  Aaer.     1736* 
-proitra'ta  (flat-lying).  White.  June.  N.Amer. 

Amd'httm.  (From  a,  not,  and  momos, 
imparity :  in  reference  to  the  quality  of 
oonoteraeting  poison.  Nat  ord.,  Bm^er- 
^port*  [Zingiberaceae].  linn.,  l-Monan- 
<Wo  \'^fonoffynia,) 

Qraini  of  panulUe,  acrid  aeede  need  to  gire 
PiiB|eQt  flaroar  to  liquors,  belong  to  different 
*VMet  of  Amomnm.  Being  aromatic  herba,  (Ibe7 
^'cie  ttMd  in  embalaaing;  wbene^  the  word 
■■•wy.  Stove  berbaeaowa  perennials.  Root 
wTiiionj  rich,  light  loam;  vequire,  when  grow- 
ls, a  l»l(h,  moiat  iMat. 

^ «CT(iln'l«ai(pficiay).   lb.   Orange.  May.  E. 
Ind.  )Big. 


iL  JAiiWf  (Alhelitts*a).    8.   Pink.    May.    flterrar. 

•Xeime*    I79*> 
'—  afig«all/MJwn(nanow4ea»ed).  8.  Bed.  June* 

Madagaacar. 
•<•  gneaw'tfuwiii  (aaomatie).    3*   FwrpUah-ifdiow* 

Jime.    IS.  Ind.     ISSS. 
<-»  car^aaM'mann  (email   cardamom).    4*    Pair 

brown.    Jar>e.    E.  Ind.    isitf. 

—  I>0n<e'//t  (baitard  maUigetia).   H-   Bad.   W« 

Africa. 
-^deaibafhm   (whitaaad).     8.    Whita.     Aynl* 

Bengal.    1 8 19' 
—jra(«a  soTAii'ci  (giain  of  paoidiaa).   8.   B«d. 

March.    Madaagaacar. 

—  froMdif^le'nwn  (large-flowered).     8.     White. 

July.    Sierra  Leone.    179S* 
^^lt^^fof^nlm  (broad-leaved).    4.    Pnrplith-ye(<- 
low.    June.    9ienra  Leone.    I8S4. 

—  ma'vfmvfM  (greateat).    5.    White.    June.    E. 

lad. 

—  seri'eeum  (silky).  6.  Whi^  J«)gr«  £.  lad.  18ig. 
~  Mt^Wa'tem  (awl-ahaped)4   9*    VeUow.   Apr4. 

Bengal.     1823. 
^sylv^stre  (wood).     1.    White,     April.     W. 
lod.    1810. 

Akoo'ba.  (Nat.  ord.,  Meliads  [Melia- 
ceae].     linn.,  ft-HexemdHa  S-IW^rynia.) 

Btoyeeveigteen  ehrufo.  Cuttlnga  in  aand,  under 
beH^glaai,  in  a  hotbed ;  sml,  tight,  rieh  loam. 

A,  cucuUa'ta  (eowl-leared).    Yellow.    May.    N. 
JUner.    1884. 

Ajoo'bpha.  Bastard  Indigo.  (From  a, 
not,  and  morpha^  form;  in  refnence  to 
tbeirregalanlgrof  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.; 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn.,  16- 
Ji£«nadelfih»a  ii-DecandriaJ) 

-Haidy  dectduoni  shrubs.  Common  soil ;  layers, 
er  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  in  autumn. 


4*  emufaeens  (hoary).  8.  Blue. 
1813. 


July.  Missouri. 


^' cr&ceO'lana!ta  (yellow-woolled).    f*    Pujrple» 

July.    N.  Amer.    1830. 
■^freifrnma  (fimgraat).    8.    Pnfple.    July.    N. 

Amer.    1800. 
— fruHco'sa  (shrubby).    6.    Purple.    July.    Ca* 

roliaa..   17M. 
^  angtutif&lid  (narrow-leaved).  0.  Purple. 

June,    liouth  Carolina.    1818. 
— ■ — '-  cimtffea  (blue).   9.  Bl^e.   Jnne.    South 

Carolina. 
•^  x*^-  eMarjrtiM'Aat«iBar^naite-leived).  6.  Pur. 

pie.    July.    Carohaa.    J784. 

—  — —  microphp'Ua  (smaU-leaved).    2.    Purple. 

June.    Carolina. 

—  gi^tra  (smooth).  8.  Purple.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1818. 

—  Jterbafcea  (herbaceous).   3.   Blue.   July.    Ca- 

rolina.   1803. 
—•  lreiei'9ti'(LewiB*8).  3.  Purple.  July.  N.Amcr. 
1818. 

—  micropky'lla  (small-leaved).   8.    Purple.    Au- 

'  gust,    llissouri.     1811. 

—  na'na  (dwarf).    S.   Blue.   August.    Misanuri. 

18U.    These  but  four  requim  a  little 
protection  in  winter. 

Ampei-o'psis.  (From  ampelos,  &  vine, 
and  opsis^  resemblance;  in  reference  to 
its  resemblance  to  the  grape-vine.  Nat. 
ord.,  Fineworts  [Vxtacefle].  linn.,  6-Pw- 
tamthia  l-Hfono^yniOm) 
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Loudon  Mud  A*  hederacea  is  "  &m  ntoot  irigo«4 
.  rout-growing  climber  in  Europe.  It  thrivM  in 
almost  every  soil  and  situation,  from  Warsaw  to 
Naples."  Hardy  deciduous  climbers;  sll  their 
flowers  purple  and  green.  Common  anil ;  layeia 
or  cuttings. 

^*  bipinnaita  (double- winged).    15.   August.   N. 

Amer.     1700. 
•—  corda'ta  (heart-leaved).    80.    May.    N.  Amer. 

1803. 

—  hedera'cea  (Virginian  creeper).   60.  July.   N. 

Amer. 

—  hirtu'ta  (hsiry).    60.    Hay.    N.  Amer.    1800. 

Aufely'gonum.  (^From  ampelos,  a  vine, 
and  gonuj  a  joint ;  referring  to  its  stems. 
Nat.  ord.,  Buckwlieain  [Polygonacese]. 
Lipn.,  S-Octandria  9-Trigynia^) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.  Sandy  loam 
and  a  little  peat;  seirds. 

A,  Chine'nse  (Chinese).    Yellowish-white.    July. 
£.  Ind.     1837. 

Amphere'phis.  (From  amphereplies, 
well-covered ;  alluding  to  the  double  in- 
volucre. Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Compo- 
sitce].     Linn.,  19-Syngencsia  l-^qualis.) 

Hardy  annuals,  with  purple  floweia.  Sandy 
loam;  seeds. 

it.  arista'ta  (awned).     1.     Purple.    July.    Ca- 

rascas.    1884. 
•^UUermtfdia    (intermediate).       14*       Purple. 

August.    Brasii.    1881. 
'^mu'tica    (awnless).     1.    Purple*    July.    S. 

Amer.    l&OS. 

AiiFHiCAitPiE'A.  (From  amphi,  around, 
or  on  either  side,  and  karpos,  fruit;  in 
reference  to  the  plant  bearing  pods  on 
the  stem  and  on  the  shoots.  Nat  ord.. 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn.,  17- 
Dladelpkia  ^Decandria,) 

Ornamental  twining,  hardy  annual  plants; 
allied  to  Wistaria ;  readily  increased  by  seeds, 
in  common  soil. 

A.  monoi'ea    (monoieus).     4*     September.    N. 

Amer.    1781. 
•^  sarmento'sa  (twiggy).     9.     September.     N. 

Amer.    1880. 

Amphi'coau.  (From  amphi,  around,  and 
kome,  hair ;  in  reference  to  the  winged 
seed*  Nat.  ord.,  Bignoniads  [Bignonia- 
coffi].  Linn.,  \^-JDidyiuimia  %-AHgiospeT' 
mia,) 

•A  pretty  half-hardy  evergreen,  not  unlike  a 
Pentstemon.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or 
by  cuttings,  which  root  readily  in  sandy  peat,  in 
July,  if  placed  under  glass.  ^ 

A.  argu'ta    (finely-cat).      1.      Lilac*      August. 
Himalaya  Mountains. 

Amphilo'biuii:.  (From  amphiy  round, 
and  lohosy  a  pod;  in  reference  to  the 
shape  of  the  seed-vessel.  Nat.  ord.,  Big- 
noniads [Bignoniaceffi].  Linn.,  14-2>id|y- 
nennia  ^-Angiospermia.) 

A  handsome  evergreen  climber,  requiring  the 
xna  treatment   as  Bignonia.     Cuttings  not 


readily  under  i^ass,  on  bottom<*heat,  in  the  spring 
months.    Soil,  loam  and-peat. 

A»pamcula'tum    (panicled).    80.    Purple.    W. 
Ind.    1738. 

Auso'nia.  (In  honour  of  Charles  Amson, 
a  scientific  traveller  in  America.  Nat.  ord., 
Dogbanes.  [ApocynacesB — Plumiereae]. 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Allied  to  Plumieria.  These  are  handsome  her- 
baceous perennials,  with  blue  flowers,  and  will 
grow  in  any  garden- soil;  rooting  readily  from 
cuttings  during  the  summer  months,  or  they  may 
be  divided  at  the  root  at  any  season. 

A,  amgtuUf&Ha  (narrow-leaved).    8.    N.  Amer. 
1774. 

—  lati/o'ha  (broad-leaved).    8.    N.  Amer.    I759. 

—  talicif&lia  (willow-leaved).  8.  N.  Amer.  1812. 

Auy'odalus.  (From  amysso^  to  lacerate; 
in  reference  to  the  fissured  channels  in 
the  stone  of  the  fruit ;  but  some  suppose 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  vigilant, 
as  its  early  flowers  announce  the  return 
of  spring.  Nat.  ord.,  Almondworts  [Drupa- 
cese].  lAmi.t  12- Icosandria  1-Monogynia.) 

These  are  vezy  ornamental  plants ;  the  tall  tree 
kinds  are  very  pretty  in  the  middle  or  back 
ground  of  shrubberies;  the  dwarf  kinds,  also, 
as  front  plants  to  the  same.  The  true  vahetiea 
are  increased  by  budding  them  upon  seedling 
plum -stocks.  In  the  south  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  different  parts  of  the  Levant,  they  are 
cultivated  for  their  fruit.  Almost  any  soil  suits 
them. 

A,  Coehinckine'niis (Cochin  Chin».).  Pink.  March. 
Cochin  China.    1885. 

—  commu'ni*  (common  or  sweet).     15.     Bed. 

April.    Barbary.     1548. 

—  —  — amaVa  (bitter).    1.    Red.    April.    Bar- 

bary.   1548. 

tftf'JMs  (sweet).   15.   Red.   March.    1548. 

/tore-ji(rne  (double-blossomed).  15.  Red. 

March.     1548. 

—  —^fo'lHs  variegi^Hs  (variegated-leaved).  15. 

Red.    March.    1548. 
fi^'gUiM  ibnUU).  15.  Bed.  April.    Bar- 

bary.    1548. 
— grtmdijfio'ra  ro'sea  (great-rosy«flowered). 

15.    Hose.    March.    1548. 
macroca'rpa    (long-fruited).     15.    Red. 

April.    Barbary.    1548. 

—  -^persicot'ifeff  (peach-like).  15.  Red.  April. 

Barbary.    1548. 
p«'iMl»/a  (drooping).  15.  White.  March. 

1548. 
fa/je(A>'iia  (willow-leaved).    15.    White. 

March.    1548. 

—  t«ca'«a  (hoary).    8.    Bed.    April.    Caucasua. 

—  -*—' eampefstris    (field).      8.      Red.     April. 

Podolia.    1818. 

-~ Oeo'rgiea  (Georgian).     S.    Bed.    April. 

Georgia.    1818. 

—  arieiaa'/it  (eastern).    10.    Bed.    AprU.     Le. 

vant.    1766. 
— peduneula'ta     (flower-stalked).      10.      Bed. 
April.    licvant.    1833. 

—  fm'mito    (double-dwarf).     4.     Bed.     April. 

China.    1088. 
—prot^ro'to  (prostrate-growing).  2.  Bed.  April. 
Crete.    1803. 

—  SUfWM  (SiberiaQ).  5.   Bed.  April.  Siberia. 
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k'wiaxs.      (From   a,   intensive,   ftnd  | 
m^rrha,  myxrh ;  in  reference  to  its  power- 
folpecfiime.    Nat.  ord.,  .dLmynds  [Amyri- 
daeen].  lAwoutS-Oetandrial^Monoffyma.) 

TbmgmHwfiHiMdfof  Utxe«ii»oiMg«m*  Th« 
9«Ma  are  all  omamtPtal*  vUto'AowcttdL  W9r* 
fma  itovQ  trMB,  growing  well  in  1om»  aod  fmlt, 
tai  vndUj  i»cs«i»ed  by  cnUiagi  in  find  %tA 
pMti  an  bottoflft*)k«»w  mdw  gUw»  in  tbe  fikiiag 
vratte- 

i.MBm'fuKAi  (■iMimCwl)    10.   B.  Ind.    ISIS. 
^  BrazUie'fuia  (Bnuilian).  80.  Angnit.  Brwil. 

1993. 
<-A^2apAy'//a(«eT«n»kaytd).  if.  SUInd.  18S0. 

—  Lumrni  (Lunan**)'.  18.  July.  Junaiea.  1880. 
*^«Mrrfj»«  (sea),    ni    S«Amer.    1910. 
—M'aa  (dwwrf).    ft.    fi.  lad.    11M9. 
-PiKnite'ri  (Plamier*Bl.    30.    W.  Ind.    1880. 

—  tgtoafHcaiwooA),  10.  Jnlf.  CsrUutge.    1793. 

—  tecomafca  (teeomacn).    80.    Wexieo.    IWT. 
-/mi/wg  (u9iM9m  hcviM>.  10.  W.  Ind.  1818. 


AKACii'xps^BOS.  (Trom  anakampto, 
to  cftixse  to  retom,  and'  ero^,  loTe ;  an 
ancient  name  for  a  plant  fabled  to  possess 
the  Tirtae  of  restoring  the  soft  passion. 
Kit.  ord.,  ffouteleeks  [CtassuIacesB]. 
Linn.,  ll-Dockcandria  X-MoaogyniaJ) 

Tb«Mnr«  Terv  prettT  liitk  groeohooae  pUnta ; 
do  wdl  in  aaad  and  iMun,  mixed  with  a  little 
line-rabbiah,  and  vtt  increased  either  Mem  aeedb 
iBRi  ia  qiajBgy  «i  from  cnttinge  at  wnr  time ; 
oca  a  8i«dbe  Maf  wiU  nuke  ^  jthnt.  1!\m  ent* 
tioga  ehovM  b«  laid  to  ^  a  day  or  t»9  befort 


i.  oivwlf^lte  (niniP>!oMred).  1.  Pink.  Jnly- 

C3apo  of  eood  Ho^.    ItSi^-. 
«-a*aeliMrd^(eolnrAbed).  if.  Flak.  A«g«st. 

'Cap*  of  6oo4  Hope.    1790. 
-/{«iMii<o^«a  (tloeadyjf.    I.  Pink,  flepteaiberi 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1793. 
•«ialeraM'#ua(intennadiate).  Pink.  Jnly.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1834* 
^teiceola'te  (apew-Ieared).    1.    Pink.    Sep- 

tember.    Cape  of  Good  Hoyp.    1790* 
^pe^.pte'tfA  (manji-l«Mred).  1.  Pmk.  AnsM^* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 
"TwtmndifofHa  Cronnd-leitTed).     1.   Fink.    Au- 

gos^    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1738. 
"-rv'6aM  rreddian-leayed}.    1.    Eed.     Augnat. 

Cape  of  Oeod  Hope.    1790* 
•"n/e'«ce««  (msty-Qotoazed).    I.    Fink.    July. 

Cape  of  Gkiod  Hope.    1818. 
«- ve'rioM  (varying).    1«    Fink.   Augnst.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1813. 

AsACA'BDinx.  (!From  an<h  ^'^  ^^4 
hardioj  the  heart ;  in  reference  to  the  form 
of  the  not.  Kat.  ord.,  Anoeardt,  or  IVre- 
^udhi  [AnacardiacesB].  Xanh.,  S3-Po/^* 
iumia  2-2>uecia.) 

A.  eoeiAiU^fe  prodneto  the  C«afaew«ntrt.  Tfteae 
are  itove  evergvecn  t^eea*  ocnamental,  producing 
paoaeledMiymbaef  8weet»aaelUngflowep«.  JSoU, 
ridk  loam ;  ripe  euttuiga  root  retuuly,  wi&  thkir 
icavei  on,  io.»  pot<4  Mf^^mndor  a  gUaa«  in  heat. 

i.  eeddtnte'te  (waelem).    M.'  iGBeen^red.    W 

bd.    ltf99. 
-' riUinfm  (Indian).  80.    GcaeSired.    E. 

lad.    t«p0. 


ANACY'cttJS.  (FnM&  (Mia,  like,  and 
kjfJcloSf  a  circle  ,*  in  reference  to  the  rows 
of  ovarias  in.  circles  round  the  disk.  Nat'. 
ord.,  CoTttfiosUes  [Asteraoeie].  Lum.,  Id- 
Sffngenesitt  2-Superfiua.) 

CooDoaon  bakly  aanoala  ef  no  gaeat  beatuty, 
allied  to  Chaaiomile.  Th^y  abpald  be  aown  ia 
the  open  grQ«i|d  in  April. 

A,  AleMQitdri'nus  (Alexaodrian).   Yellow.  June. 

Egypt:  1888. 
~  oK'reiM  (golden-flowered).  1.  Yellow.  Angnvt. 

Iiavant.  I97v. 
-^ctavafhu   (elubbed).     8.     White.     Auguat. 

B4rbacy»   1810. 

—  pyr^ thrum  (pyrethrum  -  like).      8.      White. 

Auguat.    Barbary.    tSS^. 
^tadiafhu  {mM),  8,  Y^Uaw.  Auguat.  «eutb, 
of  Europe.    Ififlfi. 

Aitade'nu.  (From  a,  not,  and  aden,  a 
gland ;  in  reference  to  the  absence  of  a 
honej^land.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteads  (Pro- 
teaceffij.  lann.,  ^-Tetrundria  l-Mono- 
gynia.) 

Ftett^  greenhouae  planta^  allied  to  GrevtUea. 
Grown  m  peat,  with  a  little  loam;  can  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttinga  ia  aand,  under  a  lwU»glaaB« 

A,  Mmnfle'iH  (Xangle'e).    i.     YeUow.     April. 

South  River.    183$. 
^piOche'U^  (neat).    S.    YeUow.    N.  HoUbad. 

1884. 

Ana^a'llis.  PimperneL  (From  anu- 
gehOfXo  langh ;  fabled  tx>  possess  a  virtue 
to  remove  sadneea.  Nat.  ord.,  Prmeworts 
[PximalAoeai].  I4im.,  fi'JP^i$andrta  l- 
Jienogynia,) 

A  favonrite  gansa  wilb  gardepeta.  They  aro 
f«iy  intereatin|[  planta,  of  eaay  culture ;  manjr  of 
the  perennial  kmda  require  |^eenhouse  protection 
during  winter,  and  are  teadily  incveaaed  by  oufr. 
tinga,  in  apring,  in  the  hotbeds.  The  whole  of 
th^  make  escdient  roek  and  border  plants  for 
tiie  aummer. 
A»  *iUerwifo'lia  (alternate-leaved).   Yellow,  pink. 

April*    RioJaneiio.    1839*   Herbaceous 

perennial. 

—  ea'mea  (deahy).    1.    Fleah.     Auguat.    Swit- 

aarland.    IBIO.    Randy  annoal. 
-^fimHionfMa  (ahimbfay).   9.  Vemailion.  Auguat. 

Hocofioo,    1808.     Greenhouae  biennial. 
~  Z'nclico  (Indian).     1.    Blue.    July.     Nepaul. 

1884.    Hardy  annuals 

—  «a#^rte  (breadJesred).    l.  Putple.  Augnat. 

Spain*    1759.    Greenhouse  biennial. 

— /»n(/a'{ta  (flax-leaved).  Blue.  Au^st.  For- 
tngaL.  1796.    Greenhouse  biennial. 

'^  diarrpcTtUs  (Mrs.  Ufarryatt's).  1.  Copper. 
July.  Hybrid.  1828.  Half-hardy  over- 
green  trailer. 

^  Jfone^/i  (Monelli*s).  1.  Blue.  July.  Italy. 
1648.  Thia  and  the  next  five  aris  green- 
'  house  herbaeeous  trailers. 

—  — •  Brew^ri,  (Bjrewer'a).     f.     Bed*    June. 

Garden's.    ti948. 

—  — —  Jttoci'na  (lilac-lfowered).  1.  Lifac.  May. 

.-.^-^PAawi'cea  (Pbaenidan).  Scarlet.  May. 
Morocco.    1803. 

—  —  p/imrpaii  (PhilHpa^iO.  f*  Brown.  Juaa, 

Oaidaaa,    leod. 
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X  Jifone'ttt  fFOlMorea'iM  (Willmore's).  i.  Ftar- 
ple.    Augutt.    Madeira.    1834. 

—  ITeftAio'na  (P.  B.  Webb's).    1.    Blue.    July. 

-  Portugal.    1828.    Half-hardy  trailer. 
-*  WeUtia'na    (Wetta'e).    1.    Copper.    Augost. 
EagliAh  hybrid.  1830.  Half>hardy  trailer. 

AnA'aiBis.   (From  ttfia,  like,  and  yyrp«, 
a  spiral,  or  taming  in  a  circle ;  in  refer- 
ence to  its  curved,  pods.    Nat.  ord.,  Le- 
numinous  Plants  [Fabace®].    linn.,  10- j 
Mecandrin  l-Monogynia.) 

Small  ornamental  trees,  alUed  to  Podalyiia ;  re- 
quire the  protection  of  the  greenhouse ;  "oU.  jo*« 
2Sl  peat ;  young  cuttings  root  readUy  in  sand  and 
peat,  under  glass,  planted  in  July. 

A./Wtida  ffcBtid).  9-  Yellow.  AprU.  Spain.  i;50. 

—  glau'cu  (glaucous).   6.  Yellow.  AprU.  South 

of  Europe.    1800. 
*— Za/j/o7ia  (broad-leaved).    1».    Yellow.   April. 

Teneriffe.    1815. 
Anana'ssa.      (From  nanoiy  the  local 
name  for  the  pine-apple  in  South  Ame- 
rica.    Nat.  ord.,  Bromelworts  [Bromelia- 
ce«].   Linn.,  ^-Hexandrlal-Monoyynia,) 

For  culture,  «ee  Pink-Avfli. 
JL,  ^racteafta   (bracied).     S.     Crimson.    April. 

Braxil.     1880  .     m      »      -, 

...-rf«'Aili«(weak).    3.   Crimson.    April.    BrazU. 

1880. 

—  /u'cWtt  (shining).   3.    Pink.    April.    S.  Amer. 

1830. 
-  »o«'oa  (cttltiTated.  The  pine-apple).  3.   Pur- 
pie.    April.    S.  Amer.    1000. 

Asa'nthebix.  (From  «,  not,  and 
antherix,  an  avm ;  in  reference  to  the 
'jrant  of  awns,  or  filiform  appendages  to 
the  pollen  masses.  Nat.  ord.,  Asdepiads 
^{Asclepiadacee].  Linn.,  ^-Enneandria 
'"i-Trigynia.) 

A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  increased  by  root 
4iyision ;  at  any  season,  any  soil  suiu  it  ra  an 
vpen  situation.  „  o 

UL,^r%di9  (irreen).    *.     Oreen,   yellow.    Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.    18IS. 

Anarbhi'num .  ( From  «,  not,  and  rA»», 
nose.  The  snout-like  form  of  the  allied 
genus  Antirrhinum  is  wanting  in  this. 
Nat  ord.,  FigworU  [Scrophulariace»]. 
Linn.,  M-Didymamia  ^-Angiospermia,) 

Allied  to  Snapdragon.  These  plants  are  hardy 
'bienniala,  and  very  pretty.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  borders  in  sprang,  or  the  plants  may 
.be  perpetuated  by  cuUings.  See  Autiebwi'iiom 
ma'jus. 
A,  beUidi/yihtm  (daUy-leaved).   S.    Blue.   July. 

France.    16S9. 
^/rutic&9um  (shrubby).    2.    White.    August. 

South  of  Europe.    182(1. 
^puMteeiu  (downy).     12.     White.    August. 

South  of  Europe* 

Anasta'tica.  (From  a/Mslaaic,  resor- 
xection ;  in  reference  to  its  hygrometiicid 
property.  Nat.  ord.,  Crussy'ers  [Bras^i- 
€aceffi].    Linn.,  lH-TelradjfHamia*) 


An  annual  plant,  iadigeBow  to  the  Eigfptitm 
deserts,  and  called  the  Roae  of  Jericho.  When 
fidl  grown  it  contracts  its  rigid  branches  into  n 
round  ball,  and  is  then  Coeaed  about  by  the  wind. 
When  it  alights  in  water,  or  on  damp  ghiund,  tho 
branches  relax  and  open  out,  as  if  iti  life  was  re- 
newed; hence  its  name  of  ReturreeKom  Plant. 
Among  the  superstitious  talea  told  of  it  is,  thafe 
*'  it  first  bloomed  on  Christoaas  Eve,  to  sidute  tbm 
birth  of  tho  Redeemer,  and  paid  bomage  to  Ua 
resurrection  by  remaimng  expanded  till  Eaatar.** 
Thia  curious  annual  requires  frame-proteetioa 
during  the  colder  months ;  iocnased  by  seeds  ia 
any  common  soil. 

J.  HierocAii'fitiiiii  (Rose  of  Jericho).   1.   White. 
July.    Lerant.    1807. 

Anghie'ta.  (In  honour  of  a  Brazilian 
writer  on  plants  of  that  name.  Nat.  ord., 
Violetworts  [Violacese].  Linn.,  S-Pen- 
tandria  l-JHottogynia,) 

An  ornamental  erergreen  stove  cKmber.  LoflB 
and  peat ;  increased  most  readily  by  seeds. 

A.  pyrifttfUa  (pear-laaTOd).  3.  White.  July.  Brs^ 

1822. 

An'chovy-Peak.    See  Gri'as. 

Anchu'sa.  (From  anchousa,  a  cosmetio 
paint,  formerly  made  from  A,  tincto'ria^ 
for  staining  the  skin.  Nat  ord.,  Borage- 
worts  [Boraginaceie].  Linn.,  6-PtnUpt- 
dria  I'Mouogynia.) 

A  reddish-brown  substance,  thought  to  be  ape* 
euliar  chemical  prindple,  used  by  dyers,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  of  A»  tineto'ria,  or  idkanel^ 
and  from  other  plants  of  this  order.  The  wlnle 
of  thisgeaus,  but  two,  are  hardy  perenniiU,  bien- 
nial, or  annual  ornamental  plants  of  the  eaaieat 
eultufo,  either  by  seeds,  or  root  division  at  tvf 
season.  A.  Cape'nsia  and  puiehe'Um  require  alittle 
finune-protection  during  the  winter  months. 

ANNUALS, 
il.  ag'^reM'te  (dnster-flpwered)    4*  Blue.  Jaae. 
Levant.    1827. 

—  am^na  (pleasing),    t.    Bine.    June.  -  Soolh 

of  Europe.    1817. 

—  ky'Mda  (hybrid).  2.  White,  blue.  July.  It47- 

1820. 

—  Jlftlte'ri  (Miller's).    1^.    Blue.    May.    IdM. 
-^parvi/l&ra  (small-flowered).   1.   Blue.   June. 

I^evant.    1827. 

—  f«^fo'«a  (stylose).  1.  piue.  May.  Siberia.  iStS. 

—  teme'lta  (delieaM).  1.  Blue.  May.  Ceyloa.  1810. 

—  verruc&ta  (warty).    2.    Blue.    July.    South 

of  Europe.    1821. 

BIENNIALS. 
A.  atp^rrhna  (very  rough).  2.  Blue.  May.  Egypt. 

1817. 
•  Ce^fwis  (Cape).    I.   Blue.    June.    C^ie  of 

Oood  Hope.    1830. 

—  Ome/t'iM' (Gmelin's).   2.   Blue.    August.  Po- 

dolia.    1817.    '  ^ 

—  lo#^e'Me(broad.leaved).  2..  Blue.  May.  182f. 

PERENNIALS. 
A,  Agtfrdhii  (Agardh'«).    1.   Bine.  August.  Si* 
berie.    1820. 

—  mmgusl^UM  (narrow-leayed).  8.  Purple.  M17. 

South  of  Botope. .  i6«0. 

—  B9rrsUe*ri  (Barrelier's).  2.  Blue.  July.  South 

of  Europe.    1828. 

—  emsfMsa  (tufted),  i.  Blue.  Jme.  X«fant.l8M* 
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A.  erf^m  (enAtd),  1.  Blue.  June.  Conica.  1835. 
-kf$piia  (bristly).  8.  Blus.  July.  Egypt.  181 7. 
-iitcttrmafta  (flesh-coloured).    2.    Flesh.    Au- 
gust.   South  of  Europe.     1616. 

—  leptf^hg'Ua  i%lendet'lt%yrtd),  8.  Purple.   Au- 

frust.    Europe.    1040. 

—  tQHgi/o'tia  (long-leaved;.  4,  Blua.  July.  Italy. 

1810. 

—  tnaeulafia  (spotted-leaved),    a.    Blue.    May. 

Russia.    1834. 
-fl4roMlufi>fo'ra(RiyosoUs.flowered).    1*.    Piok. 
Aufnist.    Lerant.    1713. 

—  offieina'iia  (offidual).  2.  Blue.  August.  Tauria. 

i92S. 

—  ockrolet^ea  (yellowish-white).  S.  Purple*  July. 

Britain. 

lU^Uea  (Italian).    S.    Pale  yellow.    Au- 

gust.     Caucasus.     1810. 

-panictUa'ta  (panicled).  3.  Red.  Kay.  South 
of  Eurone^    1597. 

"petioUta  (petiolated).  1.  Purple.  Nepaul.  1840. 

—pror^m  (taU).  3.  Blue.  May.  Madeira.  1777^ 

-rupffttriMirock).  1.  Blue.  July.  Galicia.  1824. 

-wit'mi  (silky),  l.  Purple,  yellow.  July.  Si- 
beria.    1802. 

—  tineUifrug  (dyer's).   2.  ^^Oiite.  August.  Mont* 

pelier.     159S. 

—  mnimiafta  (wave-Ieared).     2.    Purple.    July, 

Spain.    1752. 

Akoerso'nia.  (In  honour  of  Metsn' 
AnHersuH,  patrons  of  botany.  Nat.  ord., 
Epacrida  [Epacridaceie].  linn.,  b-Pen- 
Imdria  I'Afonogj/ma,) 

A  Very  pretty  gretuhoase  shmb.  Sandy  peat ; 
cattingsroot  reaculy,  in  spring,  in  common  hotbed. 

A.  sprengeloi'deM  (sprengelia-like).  2.  Pink.  June. 
N.  HoUaud.     1803. 

Andi'ra.  (Xts  local  name  in  the  Bra- 
zils. Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  Plant*  [Faba- 
«es].  linn.,  ll-Diadelphia  ^-DtcandHa,\ 

Alliance  obscure.  Large  ornamental  stove  trees. 
Soil,  loam  and  peat ;  cuttings  root  readily  under 
a  |(Iut,  in  heat.  ' 

A,  iMdrwuM  (onarmcd).  20..Pnrple.  W.  Ind.  1773. 

—  nacemo'sa  (btaneby).  20.   Purple.    Trinidad. 

1818. 

Akdrocy'mbium.  (From  aner,  anther, 
and  kymbiont  a  saucer ;  in  reference  to  the 
peculiar  fomr  of  the  anthers.  Nat.  ord., 
Metantks  [Melanthaceffi].  Li«n.,  fi-ffex- 
aiitiria  ^-Trlt/ynia.) 

Few  plants  are  more  generally  poisonous  than 
(litt  order  of  Melanths.  Interesting  bulbous- 
tM>ted  planta,  requiring  the  protection  of  frame  or 
mcnhottse ;  Increased  readily  by  oJibets  and  seed. 
I41U  and  peat,  with  ))lenty  of  sand. 

.4.  «iicomof(2c*  (encomis-Uke).    1.   Green.  April. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  '  1794. 
-ftdaa<ib4i£'iCee(melaathium-like).    1.    White. 

July.   .Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 
-pottttvre  (rolled-leaved).    1.    White.    April. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    181 6. 

Akdro'itbda.  (A  classical  name,  after 
tile  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Oassiope, 
King  and  Queen  of  ^Ethiopia.  Nat.  ord., 
HcathworU  [firicaceie].  IQ-Decandria  1- 
ifoAo^ynuu) 


An  extensive  family  of  beautiful  shrubs,  aC 
evergreen  and  all  hardy,  except  those  otherwiso 
specifled;  delieht  in  a  peaty  soil,  although^sonw 
o?  them  will  do  well  in  any  soli ;  generally  in- 
creased by  layers,  put  down  about  the  month  of 
September,  to  remain  till  that  time  twelvemonth ; 
also  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  large  pans  or  pots,  and  covered  thinly  witK 
eartb  in  &  oold  frame,  but  plenty  of  air  given. 

HARDY. 
A,  acutnina'ta  (acuminate).   S.  Wbite»   Augiut» 
.N.  Amer.    17.86. 

—  anjr«</i/o7ia  (nar^w-lcaved).  i.  White.  Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.  ■  1748. 
<— arAo'rett  (sorrel-tree).  40.  White.  August.  N. 
Amer.     1722. 

—  ttjn7/a'r»r  (axil-flowering).  1.  White.  June«  V, 

Amer.     1765. 

lungifi/Ua  (long-leaved).  1.  White.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1705. 

—  caljfculafla  (small -calyxed).  2.  White.  March* 

N.  Amer.     1748. 
lati/o'lia  (broad-leaved).2.  White.  March. 

Newfoundland.     1748. 
ne'ne  (dwarf).    1.  White.  March.  Newr 

foundland.    1748. 
ventrico'ta  (inflated).  2.  White.  Maieh* 

Russia.    1748. 

—  cane'teeru  (hoary).  3.  White.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1748. 

—  C«/e»A«'i  (Catesby's).   2.    White.    June.    N» 

Amer.    1703. 

—  coria'cea  (thick-leaved).    3.    Pink.    July.    N. 

Amer.     1705. 

ru'bra  (red-flowered).     3.    Red.     July* 

N.  Amer.    1765. 

—  erf  spa  (curled),   s.    White.  July.   N.  Amer. 

1824. 

—  deatba'ta  (whitened).  2.  Pink.  April.  N.  Amer. 

18S4. 
— /a«ftjria'/e  (pyramidal).  2.  White.  May.   Hi- 

malaya.    1855. 
—florib^nda  (many-flowered).  3.  White.  May. 

N.  Xmer.    1813. 

—  ^loncopAjrV/e  (glaucous-leaved).  1.  Pink.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 

—  kypnofden  (moss-like).  1.  White,  red.   June. 

Lapland.    1798.    Half-hardy  deciduous 


^  Maria'ma  (Maryland). .  S.   White.    June.   N. 
Amer.    1763. 

—  •—  oHtfnga  (obloagk-leaved).  2.  White.  June. 

N.  Amer.    l^. 

—  — —  cvafHa  (oval-leaved).  •  S.    White.    Jwie* 

N.  Amer.    1730. 

—  pi/u/f/era  (pellet-bearing).    3.  White.   June. 

West  Florida.    1843.  . 

—  poli/o'tia   (polium-leaved).     1.    Pink.    July. 

■West  Florida;    1842. 
granATfo'ra  (large-flowered).     1.    Pink* 

April.  '  Ingria.    1790. 

lati/t/fia  (broad-leaved).  3.  Pink.  July* 

•   N.  Amer.    1790.   * 
mtfditt  (wild  rosemary).  1.  White.   J^iy* 

Britain.    1790. 
mfnima   (smallest).     1.     Pink.     ApriL 

Britain.    1798' 
oleif&lia  (olive-leaved).    1. '  Pink.  April* 

Britain.     179O. 
rtfoo/tt'^a  (roUed-baek-letfved).    1.   Pink* 

April.    North  of  .Europe.     1783. 
rtt^«/a7a  (awl-leaved).    1.    Fink.    July. 

North  of  Europe.    1783. 

—  racetnu'»(t  (branchy).    3.    White*    June*    K* 

Amer.    1736. 
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JLhUifit'lia  (Mnd'letcrtd)i     3.    White.    July. 

N.  Amer.    iTStf. 
-*-— -«Mc'te(iipni^t}.   4.   White.  July.  W. 

Amer.    1730. 

—  rocMMrinOrofMa'  (r<wettU7<4esfe^.    S.    Flak. 

July*    K.  Amer.    1730* 

^.  £tt«(/Vtia  (k>x4nM<i>.  a.  FkdE.  lulf.  Xw 

litias.    1832. 
'^fasciculafta  (bundlad)..    30.    White.    April. 
Janwes.    1894^ 

—  Jamaiee'ima  (Jamaica*.    6.    Whittt    Jane. 

Jwnajlca./   1796k- 
^rubigino^tairMf),    10.   White.    July.   W. 
lod.    ITSft. 

GBEE^NHOtrSK* 
if.  ^pt/nica  (Japan).    3.  White.  JunA.   Japan. 

1800. 
-^nerHfa^Ua  (blecnder-leaved).     S.     Crimaon. 

June.   Brasil.    1851. 
-^  maRfi/Ka  (anSL'-ltnt^    30.    White.    June. 

N.Awer.    1835. 
•^phiUyremflflia  (pUQyrea-leftved).    1#  White. 

January.    West  Florida.    1843. 
«-«a/iW/V/t'a  (wfllow-Ieaved).    4.    Pale  green. 

June.    Alauritiua.    1825. 
-^Sin&nsiaiCSaatmt),   3.   Biuah.  Jonp.  China. 

1836. 
-^  apeckf^a  (showy).  3.  White.   Augoat.   Caro- 
lina.   1800. 
-^'— —  glAu^ea  (milky-green}*  3.  Pink*  August. 

Candinik.    ^800. 
'^'— ^  nTMCa  (sltining-leaved).  3.  White.   Au- 

guft.    Carolina.    1800. 

—  •^— p«fbertt^nfo(c[aatf4eaved}r  a«  White. 

Augiwfi*    Cacckli^^.    184M. 

—  — -aptco^fA  (spiked).   3.  White*  June.   N. 

Amer.    1800» 
•^  ieirHgt/na  ^our-angled).    1.    Whifte.    April. 
Lapland.    Uio.    Half-havdy 

Andro'sace.  (From  aner,  a  man,  and 
wkosy  baekler ;  in  ref^nce  vo  the  resem- 
blance oi  the  anther  to  as  anoient  hudk- 
ler.  Nat  ord.,  Primeworts  {Pi^nlace^]. 
linn.,  li'Penteindria  l-Monoffynia.) 

A  favourite  family  of  small  alpiae  pkmts.  All 
d(r  best,  thoui^  kai;dgr»  .MMb  im  pels,  in  pent 
and  sandy  loan,  and  earerally  watef«d|  increased 
hf  saeda ;  md  ttie  pewwiaia  bv  oatHimgt,  or  root 
division.  All  an  interestinft  pumts  for  the  rock- 
Mdi 
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AKN17AI.S. 
Ai  elongafta  (eloxigatect).   1.  Whi«8»  April.  Aua- 

^      tria.    i7;fl. 
^JtUfo*tmi8  (thread-like).     1.    While.     May. 

Siberia.    1830. 
^macfoea'rpa   aaxge-capaoled).      1.     White. 
Ju^y.    Siberia.    1837^ 

—  mo'jrfma  (greatest),    i.   White.  April.  Aus- 

tria.   1797. 

—  nana (dwarf).    :.    White.    April.  Penmark. 

1803 

—  o**i«i/o'/to  (blunt-leaved).    I.    Knk.    April. 

Italy.    1817. 

—  ^Qi/enfribW/w  (northeB»)4   1.  WUbte.   May. 

■  Russia.    1755, 

BIENHIAXS. 
A,  abmi^Ks  Cstalkless).   1.  White.  July.  SiberU. 

1825. 
'-^  ar£mdt'(fe«  (alisma-like).    1.  White.  August. 
Siberia.    1820. 


A.  Srevi/i/UA  (rikurt-leaved).  1.  White.  Hay. 
South  of  Fnmee.    1820. 

^laeUfia'ra  (mitk-floirered).  1.  White.  Au- 
gust.   Siberia.    1805. 

FBBEmaALa. 

A,cafnuu  (iarii-cole«red).  1.  flesh.  Jttly» 
Switzeriand.    1708. 

-^mrint^im  (keel-shaped).  1.  Yellow.  April. 
N.  Amer.    1826. 

"^t^ama^i^mne  (bastard  jasmine).  I.  Fink. 
July.    Austria.    17O0. 

-*>ld(cfec  (Bilk-whifee).  1.  White.  July.  Aus- 
tria.   1753. 

«-Jkinairlni/«a  (wooilywlectwf).  ^.  Rose,  yellow. 
August.    Himali^a.    L842. 

-^Kneafris  (Ihiear-feaoecO.  f.  White*  April. 
N.  Amer.    1809. 

— «aio<etf  (haify).  Fink.  June.  Pyrenees.  l7go» 

AivfiBOBJE'uK.  (From  «mr,  nmn,  and 
haima,  blood;  in  roference  to  the  jtiice 
of  the  plant  Nat  ord.,  Tuttans  [Hy- 
pericaceae].  Linn.,  XQ'Jforukielphia  8- 
Polffafuhia,} 

A  hardy,  herbaeeona»  pr^  ^ennaialt  vaadiljr 
increased  by  seeds  or  root  division*  J>oes  weU 
under  the  dnp  of  large  trees. 

A.  ^gMnaftf  CoAeiiMd).  S.  T^Oow.  Anguat. 
Bntain. 

AvsiBY'ALA.  (Of  tmkiiova  meaning;; 
Nat.  ord.,  Oompoaitu  [A6t0iaae»].  Linxi., 
IMyngeneiut  l^^fmilU,  Allied  to  Hie- 
rathim.) 

Both  the  gfeenhouae  and  hardy  q^rics  are  ra- 
ther pretty,  and  will  grow  in  any  common  soil; 
tker  ara  iikfeaaed  bp  saeda  aBd  root  dirision.  All 
axe  hardy,  eiicept  thosa  «thcrsiae  described. 

A.mtgifnUa  (silvery).  4.  TaUow,  Avgoat* 
Pyrenees.    1817*    Biennial. 

—  e%ffdia»<M^o'{?a(stock-le«ved).  3.  Tellow.  Juaeit 

Ma&ira.    1777*    Greenhouse  perennials 

—  crithmif&Ua  (samphire-leaved).  1.  Tetlow.  Au. 

gust  Madein.  177a.  QiasnhousebieKBul. 
<-  imt^na  (hosvy)*  U  YeQair*  June.  Fyieaeeaw 
•1818.    Biennial. 

—  integrifoflia  (.entir».leaved)<    1.  Yellow.    Au- 

'g«nt.    South  of  Europe.  17 11.  Biennial. 

—  iii^gT{MM(Uackish-flow«rad).  1.  Yellow.  Au* 

gnst.    Baibaiy.    U044    Aanuai. 

—piMnaH'Jida  (pinnatiftd-kaved).  1.  Yellow. 
Jttiy.  Madeira.  I77S.  Greenhouse  bi- 
ennial. 

'^RagutXna  (Baguwa)*  UYdlow.  Aognat*  Ar- 
chipelago.  1753.  Greenhouse  parenniaJU 

—  mndna^te  (raoeuiate)..     I.     YeUow.    July, 

South  of  Eum^«    1711.    Bienniat. 

ANEiLE'lffA.  (From  a,  not,  and  eilema, 
involucrtim ;  Sn  reference  to  the  absence 
of  the  involaonxm.  Nat  evd..  Spider- 
wortg  [Comme^acese].  linn.,  ^Trian- 
dria  l-JIforao^jfnid.) 

All  perennials  and  pretty  little  trailing-planu, 
except  A.  UmgijVUa  and  A»  Si'niea.  Th^  are  in. 
creased  by  seed  and  root  dhisimi  seii»  ioMi, 
pmt,  leaf<4nQttld,  and  sand. 

GSEEVHOtTBX. 
A.  qfffnis  (similar).  1.  Blue.  August.  K.  BoUasd. 
1820.    Evergreen. 


ANE 
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ANE 


i.ajU/rm  (two-flowered).     I.    Blue.    Angntt. 

N.  Holland.    1999,    Bvcrgreen. 
—  atfrfi^ni  (B«k»d-!AowcMd).    1.    Bin*.    Inly. 

£.  Ind.    J8M.    Biennial. 
"S^fdea  (Chineie).     1.     Parple-blue.     Hay. 

China.    )820f  -  Hvrbaeeous  perennial, 
•ipirate  (apiiai),     I.    Blue.    Jiyy.    £.1nd. 

1783. 


8T0VZ. 

A.acuaunaia  (pointed).     1.     Bine.     Aagust. 

H,  Holland.    iStt.    Evergreen. 
«>«9ittnoe<ui^  (equinoctial}.    1.    Blue.    July* 

Goinea.    1820.    Evergreen.        , 
^umUgma  (ambignoaa).  3.  Blae.  Jvly.  fOArra 

Leone.    1623.    Herbaoeona* 
~  crtquia  (cnzLed-leaTed).   Bloe.  N.  Helland. 

1822. 
-foa^i/lto  (long-leaved).  1.  Bine.  Jnly.  Mo- 

lambiqne.  1835.  Reiteoeoaa  perasaiaL 

-  nudica'ulia  taafced  atrmwfd).    1.  Blue.  J«ly« 

E.  Ind.    1818.    Evergreen. 
-Mrmlo'te  (saw-edged).  1.  Blue.  Jidy.  'Aini* 
dad.    ISM.    Evtrgrem. 

Ahe'mia.  (FroEDi  aneimon,  imked ;  in 
refexence  to  the  naked  iixfloresceitc^. 
Nst  ord.,  Ferns  {[Tolypodiaceffi].  linn., 
2i-Crifpto^amui  l-Filices,) 

Store  lier^Nweooa  perenniala,  alBed  to  Schizoeai 
Mil,  loam  and  ^at;  veadily  increaaed  by  aeeds-dr 
loot  divtiioii. 

i.«tfianft/o'/io(maiden-hair-JflB»ad)'.  S.  BfOMU 

August.    W.  Jod.    1793. 
^eocc?nea  (scarlet^.    1.   Brown.   Aaguat.  W. 

Ind.     1S30. 
-co^na  (hill).   1.  Brown.    Angn^     Bmdl. 

1829. 
^fiejw/sa  (xigzag).     1,    Brown.    August.    S. 

Amer.    1831. 
-Aaatmyb'lia  (aah.»leav«d>i    1.    BtoKJ^k    June* 

Bfasil.    1898. 
-U'r^a  (hairy).   Braxil.   June.   W.  Ind.   1824. 
"himt^ta  (soft-haired).  3.  Brown.    June.    Ja« 

maiea.     1794. 
-*tt'flulis(dinaf).   1.  BaMn.  Ariy.  K.Aaas. 

1883. 
•'iacinu^ta  (jagged).      1«      Brown.      August. 

W.  Ind.    1794. 
-/oaeeoia'to  (lanceolate),    S.   Bvawn.  Augaat. 

W.  lad.    1838. 

-  Icngi/o'iia  (long-leaved).    1.  Brown.   August. 

Brazil.    1831. 
"^ro^eam  (rooting).   1.   Brown,  yellow.  3fay. 
BiaxiL    18S1. 

-  r«>ea«  (enqping).    1.  Brown.   Miqr.   Braail* 

1831. 
~  Unt^na  (slender).   1.  Brawn.  May.  W.  Ind. 

184S 

-PUUi'Mia'cFhiUitia-lilBa).    1.  Brawn.  Jqae. 
Trinidad.    1830. 

AHS'MOME.Wind-flow«r.  (Bromanemot, 
tbe  wind;  inhabitkig  exposed  places. 
^at  ord.,  Orowfoets  [Bannncalaoee]*  Id- 

^ey  ae  sn  hardy  except  J.  €apefiui*  and  A, 
Wo'^  whicb  xflMaae  the  paoteeticm  of  a  mmb- 
^ow  in  winter.  These  two  an  propagaled  from 
ctttingi  under  glass ;  the  tuberous-tooted^  from 
**et» ;  and  the  herbaceous  from  divisions  of  the 
^  \  lad,  both  frf  m  eaeds.  They  all  require  a 
"P<t  HehaadweUtdrflBaedlown.  AUaTehtrdy» 
^wpt^ere  sta  ted  otberwisct 


TUBBBOUS  BOOIBB. 
j|«il^Mit<wa(ApenBiM).  i.  Bine.  Apiii*  JCa^ 

land* 
--BaMc'Mto  (Mount  Baldo).    4.   White.   Maj. 

Switaerland.    1792. 
-^  emrvfteu  (blue).  U.  Blaa.  May.  Sifataia.  MBf . 

—  Carolimafna   (Carolina).     1.    White.     May. 

Oaronaa.    ISM. 

—  coroflo'rta  (garland  wpOTpy  A.),  jf.  Striped. 

Jane*    Levant.    1890. 
ple^tta  (double-^overetf).     f*     Striped.^ 

Aptfl. 
->  FtBcberia'na  (Fiaebea'a).    h*    White.    Apni. 

Siberia.    1827. 

—  Ikorte'nwia  (•garden).  |.  Striped.  April.  Italy 

^ iitlii«a'/«  (led-leaved^Aawcnd).    i.  Bed. 

May.    Gardens. 

—  laiiA///ta<lanee-leaved).    ^.    White.    April. 

N.  Amer.    18S2. 

—  iKflkor</«a  (grave),    i.    White,  red.     April. 

Britain. 
— -— ««ni'iea  (Mue^OKwrttl).  i.   light  blue* 

May.    Oardeaa. 
^..4.^;larre.|)l^fio<dkmble.ioiMeed).  ^*  Wliile^ 

red.    April.    Britain* 
-^|*«iiila'^A(pal»Bted).  i«   YeUow.  May.  Foi^ 

tugiJ.    lS9y. 
^  ^m^fb^te^mdo  (wlixtiah.fl«weBad).  |.  Whi^ 

ish.    May. 
.*.  ««^;l^«^;gp'tfo  (yeUoiw..flowered).  f.  Yellow. 

May.    Portugal.    TOQT, 
........  jtofMi.pte*«o(d:outaia-flowered)«  $.Vettow» 

May. 

•«*|M»«^rB<aaaBl4loweMd).  4«.  White.  May. 

N.  Amer.    1824. 
— ^aealritea  (peaeoclb>«pe}.  l.Bed.ABsiL  I 
_ ..-..,.  fii^TM'pMno  (doiMatflowsered).    1 . 

May.    Eurapa. 
.^«u^/|if/^jK»i»(tluBi^).  1.  Bed.  May.  Snufh 

of  Europe.    18J& 

—  qtinavt^^Uti  (fiive-leaved.  American  woad).  ^ 

White.    April.    M.Amer.    I8I7. 
-»T«fiMn0MM'i2iBt(ra9(aai;ulu»<likC).  f.    YeUow. 
Apcil'    Bng^aad. 

—  r^^»a  (bent-back).  \*  Yellow.  April.  Siberia. 

IBIB. 
^steUafta  purpufreA   (purple-Btar-l«aved).     i. 


•Pui^le.    April.    Italy.    1597 

"►elled).    U   "*' 
vanL    1824. 


—  umbeWi'ta  (umbd 


Blue.    April.  Le- 


HltRBACSOUS. 
A,  aflba  (white).  i»  White.  June.  Siberia;  1820. 

—  Aldafna  (Albana).  |.  White.  May.  Caucasus. 

tStl. 

—  aJEpt'na  (alniae).    i.    White.    Austria.    165S. 

—  acuHpeftala  (pdnted-petaled).  i.  Blue.  May. 

Switzerland.    1819* 
'-Captffuit  (Cape).    1.    Purple.    April.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1795*    G«cenh«uae. 

—  c^mua   (drooping),    i.    Bed,    white.    May, 

Japan.    I8OO. 

—  Daftti^fica  (Dahnriaa).  k,  Fleeh.    May.    Da^ 

boria.    I819. 

—  ^<fot'd0a  (triangular).  Whita.  May.,  Colum- 

bia.   1827* 

—  dicMtmna  (forked).    1.    Bed,  white.    May* 

N.  Amer.    17O8. 1 

—  GaMmtVaA  (Gavan'a).    Nepaul.    1844. 

—  UttUelii  (Haller's).  i.  Purples  April.  Switaer- 

land.    I8I6. 
--.  Httdsofrio'na  (Hudson'e).    i.    White.    April* 

N.  Aaur.    1827- 
^Jttp&nica  (J«y»aa).     2.    Bate.     Sc^^t^mbfib 

Japan.    1844« 


•»  •» 
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1800. 
Purple* 


June. 


WMte.     June. 


A,  longisca^pa    (long-stalked).    White.      June. 

North  Ind.     1839-    Half-faardy. 
-^**  micrafnthu  (•nuAUHoyrmd),    i.    While,  pur 

pic.    April.    Austiia. 
—^montaffia   (mountam).     1. 

Switzerland.    1830. 
■"^mtU^fida  (many-eleft).      1. 

Magellan.     1824. 

—  nareissiflt/ra  (narciaaiia^-flowered).    1*    White. 

May.    Siberia.     1773. 

—  NuUaUialna  (NuCtall's).  4.  White.  July.  N. 

Amer.     1887. 

—  obnokfta  (obsolete).  \.  Purple,  ^ay.  Germany. 
««  QbiusifijfUa  (blunt*leaTed).  White.  June.  Hi- 
malaya.   1844.     . 

'^obtuMofba  (blunt-lobed-teabeil).    i»    White. 
June.    Himalaya.    18i3. 

—  paliena  (spreading).    1 .   Light  yellow.  -  June. 

Siberia.     1753. 
— ofArolcru'ca  (yellowish-white).   1.  Creiim. 

Aoril.    Siberia.    I752* 
—' Pennaglndnusa  (PennsylvaniMi).    1*    White. 

May,    N.  Amer.    17Atf. 
—•prate'nais  (meadow).    4*    i^^txk  purple-  AU>y» 

Germany.     1731. 
'"jntUat^Uu   (eomnon    pulsatiUa).    4*    Violet. 

May.    EngUuid. 
aftbida  iwmhh'Jhwendh    4*    Whitish. 

April.    Germany.     I8S4. 
ru'bru   {wtA-fimiwred)*     Aeddiih-purpk* 

May.    Germany.     1834. 

—  Bichurdaafnia  (Richardson's).  ^.  Yellow.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1837. 

—  rivula'ris  (river).    14.    White.   June.    North 

Ind.    1840. 
^Si»»'rt«a  (Siberian),  i.  White.  June.  Sthorin. 

1804. 

—  Mtetta'ta  {•ixt-fiowered).  ^.  White.  Italy.  1S97. 
'^suiphu'rea   (salpbor-coilrwreif).    4.    Sutphur. 

May.    Europe.    |8I6. 

—  syloe^Mtria  (wood-enombtqv).    ^.  White.  May. 

Germany.     1596.  . 
^trifoflia   (three.leaved).     4.    White.     April. 
France.     1S97. 

—  Urale'iuis  (VnA).  i.  Bine.  May.  Siberia.  1«24. 

—  vema'lis  (spring).  4.  White.  April.  SwiUer- 

land.    1762.  ^ 

fti^re-lu'teo  (yellow-flow^red).  ^.  Yellow. 

April.    Houth  of  Europe. 

—  Virginia'na  (VirginUn).  4.  White.  May.    N. 

Amer.     1772. 

ffraiwii/Jo'ra  (large-flowered).    2.   White. 

June.    Gardens.    Greenhouse. 

—  vUi/o'lia  (vine-leaved).  8.  White.  September. 

Nepaul.    1829.    Half-hardy. 

Tfie  anemime,  the  florist's  flower  of  our 
gardens,  is  the  ofl^pring  of  the  A.  coro- 
na'ria  (poppy  anemone),  and  A,  hor- 
te'nsui.  Sprung  from  these  there  are  an- 
nually increased  varieties.  A  variety  lasts 
about  twelve  years. 

CItaracteristies  of  a  good  single  anemone. 
— The  stem  strong,  elasrtic,  and  erect, 
not  less  than  nine  inches  high;  tlie 
flower  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  consisting  of  large,  substantial, 
well-rounded  petals,  at  first  horizontally 
extended,  and  then  turning  a  little  up- 
^wards,  so  as'  to  form  a  broad,  shallow  cup  ; 
the  colour  clear  and  distinct  when  di- 
Tersiiied  in  the  same  flower,  or  briUiftnt 


and  striking  if  it  consists  only  of  one 
colour,  as  blue,  crimson,  or  scarlet,  &c. 

A  doxthU  anemone  should  have  the 
outer  petals  quite  flat,  the  second  series 
a  little  shorter,  the  third  shorter  stilly 
and.  so  on  till  the  centre -is  quite  full, 
when  the  whole  should  form  a  rather  flat 
liemisphere.  Every  double  flower  should 
be  of  one  full  colour. 

Propagation. — Offsets  from  the  root, 
and  new  varieties  from  seed. 

By  Qffaets,  all  the  best  kinds  should  b^ 
taken  up  annually  at  the  decay  of  the  leaf, 
and  the  root  divided,  at  the  time  of  taking 
upf  to  allow  the  wound  to  heal,  into  as. 
many  pieces  or  knobs  as  are  furnished 
with  an  eye  or  bud,  observing,  however, 
that  if  they  are  divided  very  small,  tliey. 
flower  very  weak  the  flrst  year. 

The  time  for  taking  up  the  roots  is 
May  and  June,  when  the  leaf  and  stalkr 
are  withered ;  for  then  the  roots  cease  ta 
grow  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Take  them  up  in  dry  weatlier,  spread 
in  an  airy  place  out  of  the  sun  for  about. 
a  week,  then  clear  from  earth,  and  store 
in  baga  or /boxes. 

The  seed. — Sow  from  the  best  single 
or  semi-double  flowers.  Double  flowers 
produce  none. 

Souring. — Make  the  beds  in  a  sheltered 
part  of  your  garden,  facing  the  south ; 
remove  the  old  soil  from  the  beds  to  the> 
depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  If 
it  is  low  and  swampy,  with  a  wet,  clay 
bottom,  drain  well,  and  do  not  dig  so 
deep ;  if  high  and  dry,  or  with  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  subsoil,  you  may  go  a  little 
deeper.  Then  put  in  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  unmixed  cowdung,  sneh  as- 
might  be  gathered  up  where  these  ani- 
mds  feed.  Upon  this  layer  of  dung 
place  as  much  good  fresh  loam  as  will 
raise  the  beds  to  their  former  level,  or  u 
little  higher.  Make  the  surfHce  very 
fine,  and  then  sow.  Anemone-seed  re- 
quires to  be  well  rubbed  with  tlie  liaud, 
either  amongst  some  sharp  sand  or 
finely -sifted  coal  ashes,  to  separate  the 
seeds.  When  the  seed  is  sown,  cover  it 
immediately  with  some.sifted,  light,  sandy 
soil,,  half  an  inch.  It  will  soon  come  up, 
and  should  be  frequently  watered  in  dry 
weather.  Beds  so  made  will  flower  the 
same  year ;  mark  the  best,  and  preserve' 
them  for  planting  the  next  year. 

Time  for  planting  is  October,  or  early 
in  November,  and  the  phmts  will  come 
into  flower  in  April  and  beginning  of 
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JCfty;  but  if  some  are  planted  in  tlie 
middle  of  September,  and  a  second  parcel 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober, they  will  afford  a  succession  of 
Uoom  from  the  beginning  of  April  until 
the  middle  of  May ;  and,  if  a  third  plant- 
ation is  made  in  February  or  beginning 
of  March,  they  wiU  come  into  flower 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  continue 
imdl  the  middle  of  June. 

Soil  and  si^e.^The  situation  shpuld  be 
thorotighly  drained^  and  open  to  the 
aeotb.  Any  common,  moderately  light 
earth  suits  the  anemone ;  overmoist  and 
stiff  soils  rot  the  roots  in  winter.  If 
necessary  to  make  a  soil,  proceed  as  de- 
scribed for  the  seed-bed.  Take  maiden 
loam  from  the  surface  of  a  pasture,  the 
top  spit,  turf  and  all ;  to  every  load  of 
this  add  one  of  cowdung,  and  half  a  load 
of  sea  or  drift- sand ;  blend  tbe  whole  to- 
gether, and  form  it  into  a  ridge,  in  which 
let  it  remain  a  year,  at  least,  turning  it 
ever  once  in  two  or  three  months.  But-, 
in  default  of  pasture-earth,  a  good  com- 
post may  be  formed  of  common,  light 
garden-soil  and  rotted  cowdung,  addmg, 
to  every  load  of  the  former,  half  a  load  of 
tbe  latter,  and  about  a  quarter  of  that  of 
drift  or  sea-sand ;  and  of  either  of  which 
einnposts  the  bed  is  to  be  formed.  Make 
it  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  depth, 
and  three  feet  and  a  half  broad. . 

Plant  ing  in  borders, — Plant  five  roots 
together,  in  a  patch  of  five  or  six  inches 
in  breadth,  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

Be€[s  should  be  three  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  with  alleys  eighteen  inches  wide 
between  bed  and  bed,  and  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inch|p  deep;  break  the  earth 
small,  but  do  jrot  sift  it ;  elevate  the  beds 
three  inches  above  the  general  surface ; 
but,  if  there  is  danger  of  moisture  stand- 
ing in  winter,  double  or  treble  that  is -a 
proper  height,  working  the  whole  a  little 
rounded,  and  after  planting,  rake  the 
surface  smooth. 

Plant  six  rows  lengthwise,  the  roots  at 
six  inches  distance  in  each  row,  and  two 
inches  deep. 

The  autumn  plantation  comes  in  leaf 
in  November;  but,  as  the  plants  are  hardy, 
nothing  is  needful  to  be  done  till  the 
bloom  begins  to  appear,  and  then  arch 
the  beds  with  hoops,  *to  support  mata,io 
protect  them  from  frost. 

Forcing. — Double  anemones,  potted  in 
September  or  in  October,  in  some  com- 
post, as  above  particularized,  may  be 


placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  p4t,and.wateied 
but  sparingly  until  the  foUowiag  spring, 
when  they  may  be  put  into  a  wanner  < 
place.  They  will  not  stand  much  forcings 
A  second  blooming  may  be  obtained,  by 
planting  more  roots,  in  a. similar  way,  in. 
December. 

Mildew, — This  disease  first  appears  as 
pale  spots  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  These  spots  gradoally  rise  into 
tubercles,  and  a  minute  fungus  btirsts 
through.  This  parasite  is  JEci'dimn  ^a- 
dri'Jidum.  Sea-sand,  or  a  little  salt  mixed 
with  the  compost  of  the  bed,  is  a  good 
preventive ;  and  sprinkling  with  sulphur 
is  the  best  remedy.  Anemones  are  liable 
to  have  distorted,  swollen  leaves,  the  cure 
for  which  is  to  render  the  soil  more  free 
from  stagnant  moisture. 

Ane'thuu.  (From  ano,  upwfirds,  and 
theo,  to  run ;  in  reference  to  its  quick 
growth.  Nat  ord.,  UmheWjeri  [Apiacese]^. 
Linn.,  b-Pentandria  2»J}iffynia,) 

A  gcnns  of  u«eful  plants,  succeeding  well  ift 
any  conuaon  nrden-soil ;  all  hardy,  readily  in* 
creased  by  seed  or  root  division. 

ANNt7AL. 
A»  So'ua  (Sowa).  1.  Yellow.  July.  K.  lad.  1814K 

HIEKSIKLS, 

if .  frao«'o/tfiM  (strong •smelling',  or  dill).   S.   Yel* 

low.    July.    Spain.    IS7O. 
—  pipert^tum  (peppexea),  6.  Yellow.  July.  Italjs 

1834. 

PERENNIALS. 
A.fam^culum  (fennel).     6.     Yellow.    August* 

England. 
• dufice  (sweet).  4.  Y^ow.  August.  Italy* 

•    See  Dnx  and  Fennel. 

Ange'lica.  (In  reference  to  its  fabled 
angelic  virtues  in  medicine.  Nat.  <»d., 
Umhellifers  [Apiaceie].  linn.,  b-Pentan*' 
dria  2-l)igynia.) 

Common  water-side  perennials,  of  not  mueh 
beauty  as  ^arden-fdants.  The  only  species  t«- 
quiring  notice  here  is  tbe  common  Angelica, 

A»archang(flica  (archangel).    4.    July.    Green* 
England. 

The  stalks  of  this  are  cut  in  May  for 
candyinn^.  Formerly,  the  stalks  were 
blanched  for  eating,  like  celery.  Soil  and 
SUuation :  Grows  best  in  moist  situations, 
such  as  the  banks  of  ponds  and  ditches. 
Smving :  Sow  soon  after  the  seed  is  ripe, 
about  September,  being  almost  useless  if 
preserved  until  the  spring.  Cultivation  : 
Sow  thin,  in  di'ills  a  foot  asunder,  and 
half  an-  inch  deep.  When  five  or  six 
inches  high,  the  plants  must  be  thinned 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a 
half  from  each  other.    In  May,  or  etudy 
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in  Jme  df  the  second' year,  they  flower, 
\rbmn  tbey  mast  be  eut  down,  which 
cmses  tb«ii  to  s^out  Again ;  and,  if  this 
is  earefSoUy  attended  to,  they  will  con- 
tixme  for  three  or  four  years ;  but,  if  per- 
mitted to  nin  to  seed,  they  perish  eooaa 
after. 
Asofi'XJCA-TXHEi.  AiFaliaspino'ta, 
ANd>£ijo'iaA.  (Fjvom  anpHon,  it»  local 
name  in  Sotith  Amenea.  Nat  ord.  Fig- 
t»oru  [Serophalanaee89] .  Linn.^  14*Dt<2y- 
natma  ^Anffiosftrmieh  Allied  to  Henii« 
meris.) 

Pretty  sf ore  berbaeeonv'  plmtt ;  teed  in  beat, 
tfbim  in  Februttjr;  dinskm  of^tlie  roots  of  aere* 
Eftl  kinds,  vad  cuttings  of  young  s^ioots  in  April, 
inserted  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass ;  must  not  be 
kept  too  damp  ;  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.^ 
ftwtt  eo*  to  7«^;  vrinter,  SS«  to  6«°. 

A*  angustfo'lia    (narrow-teiTod).       H*       Beep 

.    violflt.    Janc»    Mezioo.    1846. 
■^.corni'gera  (horn-boaiing).  1.  Purple.  August* 
Bi     - 


1.    ;  Piirple. 


(rasil.    1839. 

•Mi  Jtoribttfnda    (many>flowered) . 
Attgttst.    BttaiA*    1889- 

mr  Qarindri  (Mr.  Gardner's).  1.  Pnrplisli-white. 
May.    PeraambucD.    1838. 

^grandifl&ra  (large-flowered).      1.     Purplish- 
white.     May.    Pemambueo.    1838. 

^—  minic^ta  (crimson)i   1.  Purplish-white.    May. 
Pernainbueo.     1838. 

•^  ffab*cart«/V/tcf  (willow-leaved).   1.  Light  blue. 
August.    j8.  Amer.     1818. 

'  AN€ttA*KTHUs.  (^om  agffos,  vessel,  and 
anihosj  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[Asteraceee].  Linn.,  Id-Synyeiusia  ^-Se- 
gregata,) 

.  A  pt^tygveeBhousft  herbaceous  plmit;  di^iidn 
of  the  root ;  seed,  and  cuttings  undfcra  bell-glass. 
Svamer  temp.,-  99Ppo79f;  winter,  40^  to  56°. 

A.  a'urens   (golden).     U     YeQow.     July.     N. 
Holland.    1808, 

Anoio'ptebis.  <  From  c^eiMi,  a  vessel} 
andj»^u,.a  wing..  Nat.  ofdi.^  Ferns  [Po- 
lypodiaceae].  Linn.,  ^^Orgptogamia  ]- 
Filice^*) 

A  atove  Fem»  cnUiyated  like  Aerofrteris. 

A*  evtftiett  (evetie).    June.    Brown.    Island  of 
Lttaon. . 

Ango'phora.  (From  aJggos,  a  vessel, 
tod  phero,  to  beafr ;  in  reference  to  the 
shape  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  Mgrtle- 
hltoms  [Myrtacefle].  linn.,  12-Icosandria 
i^'Polyginia.) 

'  This  is  the  most  natural  order  of  plants,  and 
BO  blue  flower  has  yet  been  fbvad  to  belong  to  it. 
'Gracnbouse  evergreen  sihnibs  i  oettfaiga  under  a 
bell-glass ;  loam  and  peat.  Sanmer  temp.,  50*^ 
to  es** ;  winter,  45*. 

A-  cordifoUia  (heart-Ieaved).  0.  Tellow.  August. 

N.  Holland.    1789. 
'^  ta$Ke0tafta  (lamceokite-iescvMl).     •.     TeUow. 

Anguat.    N.  Holland.    18t6. 

.  AsoBs'cTjtf*    (Fjom  ait^Mreik,  the  Ma- 


layan term  for  ftir*pilaats.  Nat  of  d.,  Or- 
chidt  [Orchidaeefle].  Linn.^  dO-OynaiuIno 
\-Monandna») 

By  oAets  in  tpring,  sphagmxm  ttose,  ai^d 
broken  potsherds,  and  pieoea  of  wood ;  kept  moiat 
and  hot  when  growing  in  aumner ;  cool  in  win- 
ter ;  hot  and  dry  when,  coming  into  bloom. 
Summer  temp.,  7»*  to  «*;  winter,  85**  to  W. 

A.  apicuta'tuiH  (small- pointed).  4*  White,  flienti 
Leone.    >844. 

—  armenifcuiain  (aprieot*>cQloared-/fov<retf).  YeK 

iowish-pixik.    Sierm  Leone.    1838. 

—  Ashante'si  {k%li9Xiitt),    {.    Cinnamon.   June* 

Ashantee.    1843^ 
'*^b{l&lrt»m  (two-lebed).     ^,    White*    Septea»> 

bee    Cape  Coast.    1841. 
'^  Cauda' Hm  (Ual-Upped).    1^.    White,  green. 

August.    Sierra  LeOne.    1834. 

—  eanfe'Msen*  (atemmed).     i^     Green,  white. 

September,    India.    1884. 

—  clandeatHnum  (eoncealed-^fowereef).  ^.  Green* 

white.    September.  Sierra  Leone.   1835. 

—  XsUehum   (two-rowed-fe<i«tftf).     i.     White. 

Sqftf ember.    Sierm  Leone*    iflSi. 

—  ebit'nuum  (vr^n'Hpped)*     iji*    White.     Ja« 

nuary.    ftfadagascar.    1836. 

—  mierafnthum   (trnm-flowered).     i.     White* 

Sierra  Leone.     1884. 
••^  oioratifsHmum  (very-sweetiMeiile4).    White. 
Sierra  Leone.    1838. 

—  omUhorhy'nchum      (birdVbeak).        White. 

Bratil.    1840. 
-^pettuMimn  (tnmspefent).    ^l    Whii&     No« 
vember.    Sierra  Leone.    1842. 

—  pertu'tum  (broken).     ^.     White.     October. 

Sierra  Leone.    1830. 
•-•polsf»MchpmmiMvff''Wpiktd)t    Fern.    1M8* 
•>*««6u^ittm    Cawl-ahaped}.     White.      Siem 

Leone.    1832. 

—  terettfo'Uum   (straw-leaved).    White.    Sierra 

Leone. 

Anouxlla'sia.  (Prom  ariguiUa,  an  eel; 
in  reference  to  the  twisted  seeds.  Nat. 
ord.,  MelarUhs  [Melanihace«B].  Linn.,  6- 
Mexandria  Q-Trif'gnia.  Allied  to  Vera- 
ti^am.) 

Herbaoteua  plants,  reqviriDK*  Uttle  protection 
in  winter ;  division  of  roots,  a9d  cuttings,  under- 
a  hand-light ;  peat  and  loam. 

A»  bighmdulo'ia     (two-glanded).      1.      Purple. 

May.    N^  HoOand.    18)6. 
<^  dioi'ea  (di(cci(ms>.    1*    Poisple.    May*    N«  8. 

Wales.    1826. 
—'rndica  (Indian).     1.     park  purple.    June. 

IVanquebar.    1818. 

ANonLO'A.  In  honour  6f^n<7M/o,a  Spa- 
nish natnralist.  Nat  ord;  Orchids  [Orchi- 
dacefe].   Linn.,  20-Gynandria  l-Monogy- 

Stove  orchidia  eeqitiring  the  eamio  eultore  aa 
Angrmcum. 

A.  Clowe'tU  (Clowes').    1^.    May.    Yellow  and 

w^ite.    Columbia.    1843. 
^^^-^Jlo'ribtujla'via  ((Howes'  straw-coloured). 

1^.    May.    Pate  yellow.    1845. 
f^  grtfmUfio'ra  (large-flowered).     1.    July.     S. 

Amer.    1823. 

—  Ru'ckeri  (Jlucker's).    i^.    May.    Tdlow  aad 

crimaon.    1846. 
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i.a^ria   (toipcrb)*       CrtaiioB  ia4  purple. 

Mexico* 
-  vnfiafra  (one-flowoed).  May.  CreMn*«oloured. 

ftm.    IMS.    There  »  a  Tiriety  of  this 

wtiih.  pink  flowers. 

AKOfiffiiA.    (One  of  the  Greek  names 

for  the  cucumber.    Nat.  ordi,  Cucur^iU 

[Cnaorbitaoeaa].    Linn.,  21-JlfoiMiCta  2- 

DmndriaS) 

Tfopical  eytifteen  elioiben;  aeedL  vbA  eat- 
tisp;  peat  aad  loan.  Swumt  tea4>»t  tf5°  to 
70^;  filter.  55*»  to  W*. 

A.M(uTcaya'na(ViuikM,'f%\     1847. 

^pHa'ta   (pecUte).     SO.    Telloir,     July.     0. 

Amer.     18S0. 
-Mtote'te  (tkree-Iobed).     M.     Pink.     Jalf* 

Carthan.    ITfS. 
-^trf^Hmftu  (aree4eafl«led).  1«.  TcUow.  iiily. 

St.  Domingo.    179S* 
^imiiro*9a  (ahftdy).    M.    Tdlow.    Jalf*    8* 

Amer.    1837. 

A'kia.  (After  a.  Boman  beantifbl  wi- 
dow. Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchidacee]. 
linn.,  'iO^Oynandna  l-Monogynia,) 

AtUeo^rmiM  (fewo-liomed>.  |.  March.  TeUoxr* 
green.  Ceylon.  1841.  Cttitifated  like 
Angnloa. 

AmoozA'NTBOfi.  (Prom  anoifo,  to  ex- 
ptod,  and  emthoi,  a  flower ;  in  reference 
to  the  branching  expansien  of  tSie  flower- 
stalks.  Nat.  ord.,  Bhodworis  [Hoemodo- 
races] .  linn .,  6-IIextmdriA  l-Mimogif^ia, ) 

Greenhonae  herbaceous  plants;  dlvidon  of  the 
roou  m  spring ;  loam,  one  peit  to  thvee  #f  peat. 


tuap.,  4iP  to  6o<»  S  wbatw,  40*^  to 

A.  coeeVnaa  (aeailct).  5.  CiiikMb  July*  Swaa 
RiTer.     1837* 

—Jia!mdtu  (yeUowish-neen-yfoioere^.  S.  Fel- 
low.   July.    N.  ffoUand.    1888. 

-'  — *-  hfeoUtr  (two-eoloined-/foK«retf).  S«  flettP- 
let,  green.    May*    Bwan  Kiver.    18I7* 

'^Jmligimo'mia  (moutj),  8.  YeUow.  JanOk  Ans- 
tralia. 

—  hi^mUiM  (dwarf).    Bn>wp.    Swaa  River. 

—  Jreng-te^cu  (Ur.  Mangle's).   9*   tiecea.   May. 

8w«n  River.    1883. 
" — of^we^o'/la  (narrow-leaved).  8.   Green* 

T^    Jnly.    N.  Holland.    1830. 
-yiOcAe'rriiime  (beautiU).  B|.  TeUew,  while. 

Swsoi  River.    1840. 

—  ni/a  (maty).    8.    Tellow,   red.    June.    :^T. 

Holland.    1884. 

AsmiAL  Maitess,  without  any  excep- 
tion, are  benefldal  as  manures ;  for  tbey  all 
jield,  dunng  putrefaction,  gases  and  so- 
luble substances,  that  are  imbibed  greed- 
ily by  the  roots  of  plants.  That  this  is 
the  case*  affords  no  cause  for  wonder,  be- 
cause animal  matters  and  tegetable  mat- 
ters are  alike  compoxmded  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  a 
fimall  addition  of  saiine  mattei^.  The 
general  consideration  of  Makubes  will  be 
foond  under  that  title,  and  other  relative 
information  under  the  heads  Buno  and 
Veqetable  Mattebs  ;  and  in  this  place, 


we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  some  of 
the  most  available  of  strictly  animal  mat- 
ters.   See^  also,  the  article  Bon£s. 

JBluhberj  or  fat  of  the  whale,  oontains 
train-oil,  composed  of — 

Carbon  .  .  «  .  08.87 
Hydrogen  .'  .  •  •  10.10 
Osj^n      ....       15.03 

with  a  little  animal  iddn  and  muscle. 
40  gallons  of  train-oil,  mixed  with  120 
bushels  of  screened  soil,'  grefw  38  tons  of 
turnips  per  acre,  on  a  soil  where  40 
bushels  of  bones  broken  small,  "tod  80 
bushels  of  burnt  earth,  produced  only  21 
tons. 

Fishf  generally,  such  as  sprats,  herrings, 
pilchards,  five-fingers,  and  shell-fish,  owe 
their  powerful  fertilizing  qualities  not 
only  to  the  oil  they  contain,  but  also  to 
the  phosphate  of  Kme  in  their  bones. 
From  25  to  45  bushels  ]$er  acre  are  the 
extreme  quantities  to  ba  applied  broad- 
cast; but  if  in  the  drills,  with  the  crop, 
16  bushels  are  ample.  Theyflore  benefi- 
cial to  all  the  gardener's  crops,  buf  espe". 
daily  to  asparagus,  ptesnips,  carrote» 
beets,  onions,  and  beaAs.  Shell-fish 
should  bo  smashed  before  being  appliedw 

Blood  is  a  v6ry  rich  manure,  and  has 
been  applied  with  especial  benefit  to 
vines  and  other  flruit-trees.  The  blood 
of  the  ox  contains  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  twenty  per  cent,  solid  mat- 
ter. The  Utter  contains,  in  100  parts, 
when  dried— 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Arote 

Oxygen 

Ashes 


c 


51.950 

7.165 

17.172 

19.395 

4.418 


The  ashes  contain  irazious  salts,  as  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  (common  salt),  phosphate 
of  lime,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  Sugat- 
imker's  sJtimBUttgs  owe  their  chief  fer- 
tilizing qualities  to  the  blood  used  in  clari- 
fying the  sugar,  and  which  is  combined 
with  vegetable  albumen,  and  extractive. 

WooUen  iSoj/s.cut  into  very  small  pieces, 

are  a  good  manure,  decomposing  slowly, 

and  benefiting  the  second  as  much  as  the 

first  crop.    Hops  and  turnips  have  been 

the  crops  to  whieh  they  hav©  been  chiefly 

ap^d*    Half  a  ton  per  acre  is  a  fair 

dressing.    Wool  is  composed  of— 

Csrben      •  .  •  50.053 

Hydrogen.  .  •  7-029 

Aiote         .  .  .  17.710 

gK>S}       '       •       '''''' 

It  leaves  a  vwy  slight  aah,  oontaining 
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A  stove  orchid.    PiviBions ;  Uafj  heatb-mould 
■  and  broken  potsherds.    Temp,  in  summer,  60^ 
to  85°,  with  pleuty  of  moisture  ftt  root  and  top; 
winter,  56°  to  6o%  and  kept  dry. 

.  Africa'nm  (African),    a.    Brown,  ^veen,  and 
yellow*    February,   femando  I^.  1844. 

Ant.  {Tormi'ca.) .  To  drive  this  insect 
away,  dig  up  its  nests  and  haunts,  and 
mix  the  earth  with  gas4ime.  To  loll  it, 
pour  over  the  nest,  at  night,  a  strong  de- 
coction of  elder-leaves.  To  trap  it,  smear 
the  inside  of  a  garden-pot  with  honey, 
invert  it  over  the  nest,  and  when  crowded 
with  them,  hold  it  over  the  steam  of 
hoiling  water ;  or  turn  a  fldwer-pot,  with 
its  hole  stopped,  over  the  nest.  The  ants 
huild  up  into  it,  and  the  whole  colony  may 
be  tpJ^en  away  in  a  shovel.  They  may  be 
kept  from  ascending  standard  and  es- 
palier trees,  by  tying  a  piece  of  wool 
Tound  the  stems  and  the  .supporters. 

Antenna'bia.  (From  antenntt^  feelers ; 
ki  reference  to  the  downy  heads  of  the 
^eeds.  Nat  ord.,  Camposite^  [Asteraceie]^ 
Linn.,  19-Syngeneaia  2-SuperJtua,) 

Root  division  and  seeds ;  eommoxi,  lii^ht  aoil. 
In  most  places  the  Nepaul  species  require  the 
protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

A.  alpi'na  (alpine).  1.  Pink.  June*  .Alpsne. 
£uTope.    1775. 

—  Carpa'tica  ^Carpathian).     1.     Pink.     Jane. 

Carpathian  Mountains.    1775. 

—  conto'rta  (twisted<Jeaved).    S.    White*    July. 

Nepaul.    1821. 

—  diaifea  (dicecious).  1.  Pink.  June.  Britain.  M81« 

—  7»^er6o'rea  (northern^.    1,    Whitish.    June. 

laleef  Skye.     1821. 

-— marg4vrita'oeu  (pearly).  .  S.  White*  Joly* 
England.    1821. 

— <  plfmtagi'«ea  (plantain-leaved).  1.  White, 
^ttly.    Virginia.    1759. 

—<^ri|iJ»a«'rD£i  (three-nerved).  1.  White.  Au- 
gust.   Nepaul.    1828. 

A'nthemis.    Chamomile.    (From  An 

themtm,  a  flower;    in  reference  to 'the 

great  number  of  flowers  produced.    Nat. 

ord^  Camposites  [Asteracese].    linn.,  19- 

Syngeneiia  2Super/lucu) 

With  a  few  excerptions,  tbey  are  hardy  phiAta. 
Division  of  plant,  and  seeds ;  common  aoil.  The 
«ihgle-floweTin^  A.  no'pUis  is  superier  to  the 
double  for  medicinal  properties. 

HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
A.  alpi'na  (alpine).  I.  White.  July.  Austria.  ISSM. 

—  apiifo'Ua  (parsley-leaved)*    2.    White.    July. 

China.     I819. 
•— BorreAVrt  (Barreiier*s).    I.   White.   Angttst. 
Italy.    1825. 

—  Carpal tica   (Carpathian).    1.    White.    June. 

Carpatfaia.    le&O. 
-« chamomi'Ua  (chamomile).    I.    White.    July. 
South  of  Europe.     1807. 

—  coronopifo'Ka  (buck-horn-leaved).   I,    White. 

May.    Spain.    1818. 
•^fruUculo'aa  (shrubby).    2.    White.    Augunt. 
Caucasus.    1820. 


A.  griobo'sA  (globM^).   1.   White.    July.   Son'A. 

of  Europe.    1170. 
-^  grandifio'ra  (gveat  •  flowered).      I.      Whi^. 

July.    South  pf  Europe.    1885. 

—  J&e'rtca  (Iberiim).  1.  White.  August.  Iberia. 

rS2«. 
-^buaraau^Ut  (thiek-pedoneled).     1.     White. 

July.    France,    UJ6. 
^KUisib^UH  (Kitaibel's).     1.    White.     June. 

HungaJry.    1823. 
-^Witf«fta^/ui%a(JfanbaU's)>  8.  Yellow.  July. 

CaaeanM.    ISUL 

—  mekm^dia  (black-footed).    1.    White.    Aqh 

gust.    Egypt.    IB19. 

—  mtmUi'fm  fmountaiB).  1.  PMrple.  July.  Italy. 

17*».     . 

—  petrtt'a  (rock).  1.  White.  July.  Italy.  1825. 
■^.pkbeftctru  (%oft-faaired).     1.    White.    July. 

South  of  Europe.    180a» 
•^Plfftf thrum  (peUitory  of  fifwin).    1.    Wliite. 

If  ay.    Somh  af  Eunpe.  1S7«. 
•^rite'acems  (rigeseent).    9*    White.    Angait. 

Caucasus.    1805. 
-^A«lD/j9ftw'<sa(&iid«Apii's).  1.   Yellow.  Joly. 

Caucasus.     1 824. 
^.ftur«f^i7if  (sock).  1.   WUte.  July.  Hangary. 

I8O7. 
'^ttmeto'ria  (dv«r*fl)«.2.  YelliMr.  June.  Bcitala. 

—  tomento'sa  (downy).    1.    White.  .  July.    Le* 

vant.    1795. 

ANNtJALB. 
A,  atti'sgima  (tallest).   4.   Wliite.    July.    Sottth 
of  Europe.    17SI. 

—  j|itffnWa.(ABrtrian).    U    'Vl^ite.    Angnat. 

Austria.    17S9> 

—  CWo  (Chian).  2.  \^Tiite.  June.  Chio.  1731. 
*-«!$'«•  (ceta),    1.   Whtee.    April.  Italy.  1714. 

—  ««eot'<fe«  (diseoid).  1.  Yellow.  June.  Italy. 

1800. 
-^/k'/Zo^  (ttaeertein)«    1.    While*    July.    1825. 
—fuBca'ta  (brown-scaled).     1«    WJutc.     July. 

Portugal.    U0$. 

—  mari'tima  (sea).    1.     White.     July.     Medi- 

terranean.   1800. 

—  mXxta  (mixed).    1.   White.  Augnst.   Francet 

1731. 
-^  mucrn'MiXa'ta  (haxd-pointed).    Italy.    I836. 
-—JiutMv&ca   (Russian).     2.     White.     June. 

Taurida.    1823. 

—  Triumfe^tti  (TriumfettPs).    1.    Pale  ydlow. 

August.    Switzerland.    I8I9. 

£Y£ROB£ENS» 
A*mxifhUi^  (noble.     Gotmnon    chamomile).    1. 
White.    Aaguat.    Britain. 

—  •--^jSto'reif^te'no  (domUe).     1.    White.    As^ 

gnst.    Britain. 
-^punch^a   (dotted),     1.     White.     Angost. 
Barbery.    16] «.    Biennial. 

^te  Chamomile. 

Anthe'pbora.  (!From  ar^tii^i^  a  flower, 
Bind  phoree,  to  bew.  Nat.  ord.,  Greuses 
[Graminacese].  Linn.,  B-Triandria  2- 
Digynia,) 

Seed  is  Mardi  or  April.  Peat  and  loam. 
Ther  ase  i»ffetty,  and,  with  the  ezee;pti«n  of  ie- 
qainagagreenhoaeeiAWiniCMr,  as  easily  mam^ed 
as  any  other  grass. 

J.  e'Ji^M  (elegaBt).  Apetal.  Augnst.  Jamaica. 
1776. 

—  m7to'sa  (soft-haired).  August.  W.  Ind.   1824. 

Anthe  'ricum.  (From  anthos,  a  flower, 
and  kerkos,  a  hedge ;  in  reference  to  the 
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tall  flenrer-stems.    Nat.  ord.,  Lilyvports 
[liHaceeeJ.   Linn.,  Q-tfexandria  1-Jfono- 

Few  ord«n  of  plants  an  lets  abl/  arranged,  by 
■fen  of  tdflhee,  uid  •till  leas  mdentood  by  the 
fadcMT^thw  tke  "hmatital**  Order  of  UUm.* 
Wtth  the  OMptimi  of  Am  stn/iiaMm  and  jvt. 
jifttt'reiMi,  whidi  are  hardy,  thenve  moadylow, 
greenhoiuo,herbace(mi  planta,  with  tnbeMiu  and 
flMhy-boBfilad  MOta.  PMfNigated  by  aoekens 
oflHt^  «ftd  aooda.  Saadgr  maa,  vitii  abimdanet 
of  dxamagB,  andr  iwnniring  the  fnnei  or  gremi« 
hoiue  in  winter.  The  genua  Bulbine  ia  now 
added  to  thiaw 

i.  arfoear«fea  (albtte»-lxke).    1.    Vhita.     Jidy. 

Cape  of  6eod  Bejpeu    t7tt. 
■*  kipjdmmcmla'iwiH-  (two^uaeled).  1.  White. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1835. 

—  etma/ieH/a'fiMi  (dkanifBlled«Ieaved^.  I,  White 

aadgfeea.    May.    Cape  ef  Good  Hope. 

1774.  , 

(raaty).   I.  Copper.  Jane.  Cape 
Good  Hope.* 
(bluiah).    Bloe.    Hef. 
— cra'eev«i(eelBnm).    1*    White.    June.    Cape 

ef  Good  Hope.    1800. 
-/Oee'teea  (atckle-aheped).    1.    White.    Joly. 

Cape  of  Good  fiope.    18SS. 
-Jtrt/o'lmm  (tlumid4nffed>.    X.   White«    Mhf. 

Cepe  of  Good  JBepe.    18M. 
^fiif&rma  (thrrad^fannj.    I.    White.    ApriU 

Cape. of  Good  Hope.    177^ 
-^fta^ihgm  (xiipay^leated}.    1.  White.  Jtme. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1791. 
'^fiwikfi'mimmk   (oDtanr-iloweMd}.     U    White. 

April.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
— /Ve'^nme  (eweet-teented).    1.    White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1790. 
-ffreaMni^l&MR   (9ceae4eseed)»     9,     Whifteh. 

June.    Pape  ef  Good  Hope*    171K» 
"hrm'trnm    (lunr^}.    1.    Wliite.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope*    1910. 
-toBf^To'itamCIongt'leeeed).    1.  White.   Jo^ 

Cape  ef  Good  Hope.    18SA. 
—fWatrn   (loao-h^ied)..    1.     White*     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    193S. 

Ctether-petaled;.      1.      Wldteu 

ChiU.    IMII. 
un  (afternoon).  9.  White.  .Jum. 

Cafic  of  Good  Hope.    IStp. 
-rcvote'finR  (roHed-baek).  S.  White.  October. 

Gbpeof  Good  Hope.    1791. 
-wro'MMM*  (]ji9a.flo«MiiBg>.  1.  White*  Jeily.. 

Brit«n. 
-'tpvnfle  (apiiml).    I.    White.    May.    Cepe  of 

Good  Hope.    1984. 
-fvee'eietiio  (eeely>.    u  WUl^    Jelf.   Cape 

of  Good  Hooe.    1990.. 

—  mlphtt'ttwn  Cenlphnr).     1.     Purple,  yellow. 

Jnlr.    Hungary.    1999. 
-fr«Vr«ai  (ttree.flDwewd).    t.   Whiter  flep- 

tvBbcr.    CMoef  GeodHepe.    1799.« 
~  aadele'tee*  (waTed).   1.  White.  #nne.  Cape 

of  Good  Rope.    1936. 

MM*  (eveninap).     s.    Whl9fc^    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    199a. 

iiH»  (loni^haiTed).     1.    White.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1996. 

Aitbock'bcu.  (iVom  oniAos,  a.  flower, 
ytA  AirAta,  a  xay.  Nat  ord.,  Figworts 
.  ScrophnUnaAe»]>  linn,,  14r/>i<£yna- 
via  3-^Mftoepenm«.) 

Cattiagi  ef  lipened  wood  ia  April,  plaeed  ia 


aaad  mder  a  glass,  aet  at  first  in  a  cool  place, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  a  BSftld  bettom4ieat. 
Sandy  loaat  and  peat,  weU   draaned.    Summer- 
temp.,  SS**  to  65°  I  winter,  45°  to  50°. 

^.  a'lkieam  (whitish-IeaTed).  3.  White.  June. 
N.  Holland.     1825. 

~»ti»ci>V/tti(hoUy-IeaTed).  d.  Tdlowirit-gTMa. 
Jtme.    Swen  River.    1949. 

— /t^ore'a  (ahore).  8.  White.  Jena.  N.  Hol- 
land.   1803. 

-*  vi$co'9a  (clammy).  6.  White.  May.  K.  Hol- 
land.   1839. 

AHTHocLEi'-tTA.  (From  anthos,  a  flower, 
and  cleistosy  shnt  xxp,  Nat.  ord.,  Loga- 
niaels  fIioganeace«j.  Linn.,  f^Pentan- 
dria  1-Monogynia,) 

Cuttings  in  heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  9«?  to  90« ;  winter,  56®  to  99*. 

A*  macroph^Uu  (long-leaved),  so.  White.  Stem 
Lecme.    1880. 

A'insonoir.    (From  anthou,  a  flower, 

and  «floM,  a  tooth.    Nat.  ord.,  Hippocra- 

teudt  [HippoerateacesB].      lian.,  d-7Vt- 

OHiiria  l-Monogynia,) 

Trofncal  evergreen  shrubs;  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood,  under  a  bdi-glass,  in  hotbed; 
eaindy  loam  and  peel.  TeapOnitart  ea  for  pre< 
ceding  genna. 

A.  eUHptiaim   (elliptic).     13.     Yellow,   green,. 

"Bio  Janeiro.    1818. 
•^ panicult^tmn  (panicled).    19.    Yellow,  green. 

Rio  Jsneiro.    I9t8. 

Anthejio'ma.  (CVom  omthos,  a  flower, 
and  lonuL,  a  firing^.  .Natr.  oz4,  Margra- 
vuuU  fMargramce©].  Xann.,  I3-P&/y- 
andfia  l-MonogfinikL) 

A  atove  eveqjreen   ritamb;    Cattings   of  ripe 
wood,  under  glass,  in  aaad  and  in  heat ;  lig^t, . 
rich  loam,    t'empeiatuce  ae  for  preceding. 
d.  monta'na  (mountain).    N.  Holland.    18l5. 

Antholt'za.  (From  mntkos,  a  flower, 
a^id  lyssa,  rage; in  reference  to  the  open- 
mg  of  the  flower  like  the  mouth  of  an 
eanged  aziimaL  Nat.  ord.»  Irids  [Irida^ 
ce«].    laaQ,i  ^^Triandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Bulbs  requiring  the  aasiatance  of  a  frame  or 
greenhouse  in  winter,  or  to  be  planted  deep 
enough  beyond  the  reacd  of  frost  in  a  dry,  shel- 
tered situation;  light,  sandy  soil;  offsets.  8w 
AmeA'irraua. 

^.  JBtkWpiaa  (Ethiopian).  S.  Sceriet  and  green. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1759. 
—  ffion/a-'na   (mountain).     I.     Brown.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1759* 
'^prmaftta  (rnf  tall).  Orango.  Felvuerf.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    176ft. 

Anthohy'u,  a  genus  ol  fly  yeiy  inja- 
rions  to  the  gardener.    The  piincipal 
species  are  the  following :— - 
A*  eepafrttm  (oiiioa*fiy). 

In  light  soils,  especlbllf,  the  onion  Is 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  grub  or  larva  of 
this  fly  {AnthomyHa  otpa*rum,  or  Seato'- 
pkaga  cepa'rvm  of  9ome  writers).    The 
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igardener  who  sees  his  young  onions, 
when  about  the  thicknes^  of  a  straw, 
turning  yellow,  and  the  leaves  sunk  down 
upon  the  ground,  may  at  once  know  that 
they  are  the  Victims  of  this  insect.  Even 
when  of  larger  growth  the  onion  is  still 
liable  to  suEsr  from  its  attacks,  and  even 
up  to  the  time  of  the  bulb's  full  growth. 
If  the  outer  coats  of  a  young  onion  thus 
destroyed  are  stripped  off,  the  grub  is  at^ 
once  detected;  but  if  the  onion  is  older, 
the  grubs  are  often  numerous.  In  both 
cases  they  will  be  found  feeding  on  the 
very  heart  of  the  onion.  The  grub  varies 
from  about  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
long,  is  fleshy,  shining,  whitish,  cylin- 
drical,  tapering  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
and  divided  into  twelve  segments.  The 
pores  through  which  it  breathes  are  yel- 
low, and  in  the  first  segment.  In  about 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  bemg 
hatched  it  changes  into  a  chesnut-co- 
loured,  oval  puparium,  or  case,  within 
which  is  the  real  pupa.  From  this,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  the  perfect  fly  comes 
forth,  of  the  size  of  the  cross  lines,  and 
appearing  as  magnified  in  our  drawing. 


This  is  the  female,  and  is  entirely  of  a 
pale,  ashy  colour,  covered  with  black 
bristles.  The  male  has  a  black  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  The 
antennai  and  legs  are  black;  the  wings 
are  transparent,  almost  colourless,  but 
irridescent  pink  and  green.  The  female 
inserts  her  eggs  within  the  leaf-sheaths 
of  the  onion,  dose  to  the  ground.  She 
oontinnes  to  lay  her  eggs  from  May  to 
September,  producing  several  broods  dur- 
ing  that  period.  The  latest  brood  re- 
mains in.  the  pupa  state  through  the 
winter,  so  that  all  old-decaying  store- 
onions  should  be  burnt  up  as  spring  ad- 
Tiances.  The  best^jreventive  of  this  grub 
is  to  sprii^le  gas-lime  between  the  rows 
of  seeding-onions,  its  fumes  being  offen- 
sive to  the  fly.  It  may  be  well,  also,  to  try 


spreading  powdered  charcoal  among  Uiom 
in  a  similar  way,  for  the  fly  is  said  to 
deposit  her  eggs  in  this  powder  as  readUy 
as  in  the  onion-plants. 

J,  bra'ssica:,  cabbage-fly,  says  Mr. 
Curtis,  is  found  through  the  summer, 
and  is  the  parent  of  a  maggot  which  has 
been  known  to  lay  waste  whole  fields  of 
cabbages,  by  diseasing  the  roots  on  which 
they  feed,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of  the 
stalk.  Successive  generations  are  feed- 
ing until  November ;  the  latter  families 
lying  in  the  pupa  state  through  tlie  win. 
ter,  and  most  probably  some  of  the  flies 
survive  that  season,  secreted  in  holes  and 
crevices.  When  the»  cabbage-leaves  as- 
sume a  lead  or  yellow  colour,  and  droop 
in  mid-day  from  the  effect  of  the  sun, 
such  plants,  being  diseased,  should  be 
taken  up,  carried  away,*and  burnt,  and 
brine  or  lime  put  into  the  holes.  Gar- 
deners, in  some  instances,  have  collected 
large  quantities  of  the  pupa^  from  the 
roots  by  drawing  away  the  earth. 

The  male  of  A.  bra'»gicah  dark,  bright 
grey,  with  black  bristles;  there  is  a 
black  stripe  half  way  down  the  middle 
of  the  thorax,  and  a  curved  one  on  each 
side ;  the  body  has  a  more  decided  black 
stripe  down  the  centre,  and  the  segments 
are  marked  by  a  line  of  the  same  colour: 
legs  and  antennee  blackish;  wings  a  little 
smoky.  The  female  is  pale,  ashy  grey ; 
the  eyes  remote,  with  a  dark  chesnut- 
ooloured  stripe  on  the  crown ;  the  wing& 
are  similar  in  tint  to  those  of  the  fore- 
going species,  but  the  insects  are  consi- 
derably smaller.— Garrfener's  Chronicle. 

A.  lactu'ccB,  lettuoe-fly.  Mr.  Curtis  says 
the  larvffi  make  their  appearance  in  Au- 
gust, but. are  abundant  in  September; 
they  closely  resemble  those  from  the  cab- 
bage and  turnips,  being  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  tapering  towards  the  head, 
which  is  pointed,  and  armed  with  two 
short,  black  claws  at  the  nose.  These 
maggots  live  in  the  involucra  of  different 
varieties  of  lettuce,  feeding  upon  the 
seeds  and  receptacle;  and  when  these 
are  consumed,  they  wriggle  themselves 
out  backward,  either  to  enter  another 
seed-vessel  or  fall  to  the  ground  and. 
become  pupe. 

When  the  seed-stems  are  gathered  and 
dying,  the  larvae  change  to  pup»,  called 
shucks,  in  Surrey,  being  bright  chesnut- 
coloured,-  oval  cases,  which  are  rough, 
when  examined  under  -  a  lens,  with  two 
minute  tubercles  at  the  head,  and  two 
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hooks,  and  a  few  other  tubercles  at  the 
tiSl.  In  the  oouTse  of  May  a  few  of  the 
pups  hatch;  ihex  have,  however,  been 
observed  as  early  as  April,  and  as  late  as 
July.  The  male  is  intense  black,  clothed 
with  short  hair  and  bristles;  the  eyes 
reddish-brown,  and  meeting  above  ;  face 
inclining  to  cbesnnt-colonr,with  a  bright 
spot  of  the  same  on  the  crown ;  the  fore 
part  of  the  -  trunk  bears  four  varying 
whitish  stripes ;  the  body  is  ashy-grey, 
the  segments  blackish,  at  the  base  a  deep 
black;  wings  two,  stained  with  black, 
and  beautifully  inidescent ;  the  base  and 
poisers  ochreous,  the  nervures  of  the 
lings  pitchy. 

The  female  is  entirely  ashy-grey,  and 
less  bristly ;  the  eyes  not  meeting  on  the 
crown,  with  a  bright  chesnut-coloured 
stripe  between   them  ;    body  oval,  the 
apex  cone-shaped ;  horns  and  legs  blaok* 
ish ;  wings  and  nervures  lighter  than  in 
the  male,  which  it  equals  in  size. — Ibid, 
Aothony'mus  pouo'bum.    Apple  Wee- 
vil.   This  insect  shelters  itself  beneath 
the  scurfy  bark  during  the  winter,  await- 
ing the  return  of  spring  to  renew  its 
attacks  upon  the  blossom-buds.    **  This 
bsect,"  says  Mr.  Curtis,  *'  commits  great 
devastation  in  apple-orchards,  by  destroy- 
ing the  stamens,  pistil,  and  receptacle  of 
the  flower.     As  soon  as  the  blossom- 
bads   swell,   the   female   beetle  begins 
to  deposit  her  eggs.    In  calm  weather, 
she  selects  a  good  bud,  and  makes  a  hole 
in  it  with  hor  rostrum  (long  beak) ;  she ; 
fixes  herself  at  the  hole,  lays  one  egg, 
and  goes  on  till  she  has  deposited  a  con- 
siderable number  of.  eggs,  in  separate 
bnds.     The  bud  continues  to  swell,  and 
the  petals  (flower-leaves)  nearly  expand, 
when  suddenly  the  growth  ceases,  and 
the  petals  wither,  and  assume  a  shri- 
velled appearance.  If  one  of  these  flower- 
bnds  be  examined  when  nearly  expanded, 
a  small,  white  grub,  with  a  black  head, 
will  be  found  in  the  oentre,  which  begins 
to  assume  a  yellowish  colour ;  a  few  days 
later  the  grub  will  be  found  either  wholly 
or  partially  changed  to  a  beetle,  and, 
should  there  be  a  small. hole  on  the  side 
of  the  receptacle,  the  beetle  will  have  es- 
Bcaped,  the  transformation  from  the  egg 
to  the  perfect  state  not  having  occupied 
.more  than  a  month.    When  this  beetle, 
or  weevil,  leaves  the  receptacle,  it  feeds 
Mnring  the  summer  on  the  leaves  of  the 
(trees,  and  is  seldom  to  be  seen.    In  the 
aatumn,  the  weevils  leare  the  trees,  and 


search  for  convenient  hiding-places,  im- 
der  stones  about  the  trees,  or  under  the 
rough  bark,  in  which  theypass  the  winter. 
Consequently,  as  they  conunenoe  their 
operations  early  in  the  spring,  care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  all  stones,  dead 
leaves,  and  other  litter  from  undsr  the 
trees,  as  well  as  to  scrape  off  the  rough, 
dead  bark  from  them  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  apple*- weevil  is  also  very  in- 
jurious to  pear  trees.     This  beetle,  or 


weevil,  is  scarcely  one  line  and  a  half 
long;  its  wing-cases  are  dark  brown, 
with  whitish.grey  stripes;  its  antennas 
(horns  or  feelers)  spring  from  themiddle 
of  its  beak,  and  all  these  parts,  as  well  as 
its  eyes  and  the  under  part  of  the  body, 
are  blaek." 

There  are  several  nearly-allied  species 
of  predatory  weevils,  which  will  be  found 
under  the  name  of  Cubcu'zjo. 

Antho8pe'9mum.  (From  anilios,  a 
flower,  and  gperma,  seeds.  Nat  ord., 
Cinchoniads  [Cinchoniacese,  formerly  Ru- 
biaceas] .   Linn.,  22'DiaBcia  ^Tetrandria. ) 

Cottiiiga  in  aand,  ttnder  a  bell-glAkc ;  peat  and 
lomm;  summer  temp.,  60"  to  4l6**;  winter,  40<*  to 

ii.  ^tkio'pteum  (Ethiopian).  S.  Green  and  white. 
June.    Cape  ot  Good  Hope.    Ifi92. 

Anthu'siux.  .  (From  anthot,  a  flower, 
and  oura,  a  tail ;  referring  to  the  spadix. 
or  Arum  flower-spike.  Nat.  ord.,  Oron- 
tiadi  [OrontiAcefle].  Linn.,  4-2V/rtfndria 
I'Monogynia.    Allied  to  Pothos.) 

Stove  Epiphyte*.  Sucker;  peai  and  loam. 
Tetap.  in  aummer,  00°  to  85^ ;  winter,  50**  to  6&^. 

il.  iMfC/o'to  (long-leared).    1.  Apetel.  Mexieo. 

18S0. 
''Tube'scent    (reddish).     Brown.      September. 

BrAsil.    1888. 

There  are  live  other  speeiee,  but  undeaernng 
eultivation. 

Ahthy'ixis.  (From  anthos,^9L  flower, 
and  iouloa,  down ;  literally,  downy  flower. 
NaL  ord.,    Legumutout    Plants   [Faba- 
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ceae].    Allied  to  Trefoil.    lann.,  Id-JIfo- 
nadelphia  Q'Decandria.) 

Seeds,  division  of  wots,  cnttittgs;.  the  hardf 
peramiid  and  aonual  apeeiet  Uke  a  light,  weU- 
onined  aoil  i  the  gtoohonse  varieties  ahooldhave 
a  littie  peat. 

HAKDY  ANNT7AI.S. 
it.  comicifna (erow).  ].  White.  July.  Spai*.  IW. 

—  Aamo'ra  (hooked).  1.  PateT^low.  July.  Bar- 

bery.   18S1. 

—  lotoifies  OoUa-likQ).  1.  VeUow.  July.  Spun. 

.- ^ff^ap^/to  (fouT-Ieated).    1.    Tellev^  Jvly. 
South  of  Europe.    1640. 

OKEENEOnSE   EYEBGBEENS. 
A.  aapala'thi  (aspalathus-like).  1.  TeUflMr.  Joly. 
Cape  of  GoodSope.    40M* 

—  bafrba  Jf/vU  (Jvytto^^bMid).  3.  Ttim^^ftELow, 

Apiil.    South  of  Europe.    1^40. 

—  c:y«t«of«fe»  (eytirat-Iike).     S.    Whitt.    June. 

Spaiiu    1731. 

—  ecAtna'^ajhedgehog).  I.Purpl*.  Junt.  South 

of  Eoaopc. 

—  enna'cea  (prickly>    1.  Pnrple.  Mqr.   Spain. 

1759. 

—  Hermafnnia  (Hermann**).   S.    Yellow.   July. 

Levant.    1739. 

—  Ae2«ropAy  jia  (Tarioui-leaved).  I.  Bi&k.  July. 

South  of  Europe.    1768. 

—  tmuif&lia  (fine-leaved).     2.     Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

HEBBACEOnS  PEBEIWIALS. 
A,  alpi'na  (hurjr-alpint).    1.    Yelbw.    Angott. 
Britain. 

—  iWftf'iitf  (I>iUeBtta'a>.  ^.  Red.  Jidy.  flwfeh 

of  Europe*    I8I6. 

—  G^aVtfi  (Gerard's).  1.  White.  August.  Pro* 

vence. '  1805. 

—  monta'na  (mountun).  1.  Purple.  Jidy.  Seofli 

of  Europe.    I7fi0. 

-^ a'tfa(white).    1.    White,    July.    South 

of  Europe.    1818. 

—  onobrychoeOu  (Saint  Foix-Uke).    1.    Yellow. 

July.    8p«iii.    18L7. 
-ryo^e^tetadnttky-headed)..  1.  T4U0W,  J«|f, 

Barbary.    1839. 
'^poljfphp'Uaiimtaij'lea.irei).   1.  Yellow.  July. 

South  of  Eu^pe.    16\9* 
—eulMrn'ria  (coimnoiswoiindwoxt;).  1.  YcQow. 

July.    Britain. 
•^  ^— albifto'ra   (white-flowered).     1.    White* 

.fuly.    Britain. 
hinutttabna  (very  hairy),  ^.  Bed.  July. 

Europe.    1 8IO. 
.^  ...^  rti'^rs  (rod-flowered).    1.    Bed.   July. 

Biitain. 

—  Webbie/na  (Webb's).     I.    Pale  coae.    Tene- 

riflfe.    I829. 

Antia'ris.  (From  an:^,  its  Java  namer 
Nat.  ord.,  Atrocarpads  [AtrocarpaceeB] . 
liinQ.,  %X'Mon(Bcia  4-7Vlra<2^9iami0.  Al- 
lied to  Bcosiiaaiii.) 

This  is  the  fabled  upas-tree  of  Java,  which  for- 
i^ishes  the  *'  Antgar  poison.'*  As  if  to  prove  the 
aaying  that  reality  is  more  atrange  than  fiction— 
at  leut  ia  botany—the  verj  nearest  plant  ia  af- 
finity to  this  deadly.poisonous  tree  is  the  eow.tree 
of  Sotttii  America,  whose  mUky  juice  is  as  whole- 
Bomc  as  that  of  an  "  Aldemey,"  and  the  bread- 
fruit-tree  i*  «^so  elosdy  allied  to  the  upas.  A 
•tore  tree:  c<>^i^8s«f  nrt&er  firm  wood,  in  saady 


soil*  under -a  bell-glasa,  and  in  liotiom-heat. 
Sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Bummer  temp.,  6f^ 
to  86° ;  winter,  ftS^-to  ¥P, 
A,  toMictfria  (poiaoame).  4a.  Greea.  Java.  1S44 
AKTiofiA'sxA.  (Froai«  Witt,  like,  and* 
gramma,  writing;  in  r^BWace  to  the  ap- 
pecianoe  of  the  8pofe«aaaes,  or  aeed-rea- 
sels.  Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Polypodiaceft]. 
linn.,  94-  Crypuigamia  l-'Filiee^  AlUed  to 
Scolopendrinm.) 

A  greenhouse  Fern.  DiiliAoaa ;  pmt  and  lowoa. 
TiMDp.  in aurnner, 5«° to  73^i  wiatei, 4sP  to  &•^ 

A  ri^Mofti^Um  (wxtiaf ■  hafodji.   Beeva.   Maj. 

Aktibbhi'muic.  (i^rom  miii  Hke,  and 
rhin,  a  snont,  or  nose ;  flowera  like  the 
snout  of  an  animal.  Nat.  ord.,  Figwort9 
[Scrophulariaceffi].  linn.,  l^T^trady- 
namia  2'Angio8permia,) 

Grow  freely  from  seed  sown  in  ipring ;  the  best 
varieties  by  cuttings,  inserted  inaandy  soil,  under 
a  hand-H^t.  Common  aeil,  if  not  retentive  ol 
meiatnre.  ill  faardf  hei^aceoua  perenniala,  ex- 
cept when  otherwise  apedfled.  Excellent  for 
banks  and  under  trees,  out  above  either  for  the 
tops  of  walls.    The  varilies  are  eadtesa. 

A,  anguti^lium  (narrow-leaved).     S.      Pink. 

August.    Bacfipe.    iai7« 
-"OMffiM  (aaaBn»>.    1.    White.    Joljc.    Italy. 

1009.    Half-hardy  evergreen  trailer. 
—•^  eai^cffnum  (large-calyzed).     l.     ReH.    Joly. 

Spain.    18I0.    Hardy  aawaal. 
^gkanduUfmim  (glaadelarwbaared.)    S.    Boea» 

yellow.    September.    California.     1834. 

Hardy  annual. 

—  ma/jua  (greater).    9.  Pink.    July.    Easrlaod. 

—  — -Weotor    (twe  -  coloured).     S.      Wlate. 

Juiv.    Bn^aad. 

—  — -coc«'nn«  (aearlet-flowered).     2.     Scar* 

let.    July.    Eneland. 

—  ~— >loVv-fle'i«o  (dfeaue<4ewcred).  Si  Fleah. 

July.    Bngland. 

—  — —  vwriegaftum  (variegated-leaved).  8.  Bed. 

July.    England. 

—  me'dEtfin  (intermediate).    3.    Pink.    August. 

Europe.    U91. 
'•^wuanafnikum  (amaUer^owered).     t.     Piok. 
August.    South  of  Europe.    I817. 

—  mo'f/e  (soft-leaved).  1.  White.  August.  Spun. 

1752.    Half-lwrdx  evergreen  trailer. 
^Mwimrid^mm   (Moate   Videaa).      1.     Bed. 
Uonte  Video*    1829*    Hardy  annual. 

—  ocAro/«w'cttm  (pale  yellow).    4.    Pale  ycHow. 

July. 

—  oro'nIiiHa   (oeontlam).    1.     Flcah.    Aagnst. 

Britain.    Haidy  annual. 

—  eemptfmVtfiM  (evergreen),   2.    Pink.  August. 

Pyrenees.    Id2I. 

—  SfCTf/wm  (Sicilian).    1.    Widte.    July.    18M. 
•—tmrhti/mm  (twisftad).    Fwrplt*   June.    Ital^* 

AirtX£B  Mora.    Sie  Ciba'ptebix. 

ANTRO'PHYTTif.  (From  antron^  a  c^vem^ 
and  phio,  to  grow  >  referring  to  its  place 
of  growth.  Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Polypo- 
diaeeee}.  JAon.i^'L'Orgptogamial'Filices.) 

Stove  Ferns.  Division  e€  the  nxyta;  sandy  loam, 
in  a  shady  aitnatioa. 

A.  Ci^Mn^^ntB  (Cayenne).    Brovn. 

—  e«r<«'ee«M  (teath^) .    Biowo . 
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i.  kmceol^tum  (Unce-leaved).   Brownt  Aaciut. 
W.  Ind.    1793. 

—  laHJ^Iimm  (broad4e«v«d).      Brown.     Idand 

of  Lilx<m. 

—  9biu'aum  (ULant-leaTed).    [Brown.    lalaod  of 

Lnzon. 

—  rtHa^tum  (netted).    Brown. 
->MMieMte'taM»cbatf'nblMd).  Btown.    lalud* 

«f  JUiaoa. 

Ahtwebf  13ioissKQCK.AWi^*aJicifofHa, 

Ao'tus.     (from  a,  not,  aod  <nf«,  eai ; 

the  ear-Hke  appeiidages  to  the  calyx  are 

wanting.      N«L  ord.,  Ltgvanmom  Plants 

[Fabaces].  JASn^\0-I>e^ndrial*Mono- 

JSnia.) 

Greenhoiue  small  evenreen  shrubs.  Scedt 
sown  in  heat.  Cufctiasa  of  balf*iipened  wood  in 
April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat,  witb  a  little  cbarcool. 

i.^o'ct/ts  (slender).    April.    N.  Holland.  1830. 

—'  graefUinnta  (moat  slender).  8.  Yellow,  orim-* 
son.    M^..  V.  Hoilaad.    1844. 

~  aiea'na  (hoary).  2.  Yellow.  June.  N.  Hol- 
land.    1824. 

"^Uuti'gera  (woolly).  Cnmson,  yellow.  April. 
Mttvton  Bay.    1838. 

—  xiUafaa  (aoft4uared).    2.    YeUow.    Jane.   N. 

Holland.     1790. 

— ericoi'des  (heath-like).   8.  YeUow.  June. 

N.  Holland.    }8X0. 

—  ^—^/errugi'nea  (maty).    2.    Yellow.    June. 

N.  HpUand.     1830. 
->  — -~  ffirga'ta  (twiggy).   2.  Yellow.  June.  N. 
Holland.    1824. 

Apa'bgia..     (A  Greek  name  of  a  plant 

now    nnknown.     Nat.   ord.,    Composites 

[Asteraceffi].     Linn.,    iQ-Syngenesia    h- 

JBqumlu.) 

Allied  to  Succory.  Common  treatment  in  bor- 
der.   Division  of  roots. 

i.  mttna^aea    (orange-eoloured).     1.     Orang^. 
June.    Hungary.    1816. 
Tka  aiHwe  faardy  hforbaocons  pennnial  is  the 
only  one  worth  cultivatiBg^  though  titeie  are 
many  other  species. 

Apei'ba.     (The  local  name  of  one  of 

tlie  species  in  Brazil.    NaL  ord..  Linden^ 

hlooms  [^Tiliace»].   Linn.,  IZ'Polj^ndriu 

l-.lfoitojjryixta.) 

Tropical  erargreen  trees  and  ahrubs.  Cuttings 
of  ripe  wood,  under  a  glass,  in  strong  heat ;  peat 
sad  loam.  Should  be  curbed  in  the  Chinese  fa- 
«bian,  by  pntning  their  rooU,  &e. 

4.  tftpara  (Magh.caq[>s«Ied).    so.   Yellow.    Cay- 
enne.   1792. 

—  Ic'sic  Camooth-leaved).    10.  Greeou   Cayenne. 

W17. 
~Pc<e«'mo(Fetoaino).    40.    YeUow.   S.  Amer. 
1817. 

—  tihoyfrbmt  (Tibonrbou).  7.  YeUow.  S.  Amer. 

175«. 

Apseia'ndra.  (From  apheles,  simple, 
and  aner,  a  male ;  the  anthers  being  one* 
called.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanthads  [Acantha.^ 
Ct*£].  liiim,,  l^'Ijtdytutmia  U.-J.ngiosper' 
mia.) 

Store  erergreen  ahrabs.   Allied  to  Jutim. 


Cttttwga  of  small  side^oote,  taken  eff.m  Maieh 
OT  Apnl,  mserted  m  very  sandy  peat,  under  a  beU- 
glass,  and  m  a  strong  bottom-heat.  Rough  loami 
and  peat,  well  drained,  and  liberally  s\ippli«d 
wrth  water  dttrin«  summer,  until  flower-buds  ap. 
pear ;  kept  dnrer  and  cool  during  winter.  Sam- 
mer  temp.,  85°  to  80';  winter,  SS*'  to  (JoTbut 
If  less  win  do.  A  full  account  of  the  culture  of 
thw  geaua  is  g^en  in  TAe  Cottage  €fardener,  tfb- 

A.auranii'aca  (orange -  cotoured).    3.    Orancer 
scarlet.    December.    Mexico.    1844. 

-*  crfala'fti  (crested).    3.    Scarlet.    Augnst.    W*. 
ind.    1733. 

—/M7flr«M  (glowing).  Ji.  Orange.  Autumn.  1847. 

—  5^^adra7a  (smooth-leaved).     14,   YcUow.    Au- 
tumn.    S.  Amer.    1848. 

■^'/e/wiyo'tio  (tottr4mgl«d).    2.   Autumn.    184«. 

Aphele'xis.     (From  apheks,  simple, 
and  <fa?M,  hahit.  Nat.  ofd.,  Composites  [As- 
teracete].    Linn.,  IQ-Si/ngenesia  Z-Super- 
ftna,) 

^Greenhouse  erergreen  shrubs.  Allied  to  HeU- 
(^rysura.  Cuttings  in 'spring  or  summer;  small 
sidcshoots  are  best,  ripened,  but  not  hard,  in- 

55°  to  05° ;  wmter,  40°  to  47°. 

A*  ericoVdes  (heath-like).   1.  White.  June.  Cane 

of  Good  Hope.    1796.  ^^ 

■^fascieuiarta  (fascicled).     2.    Purpie,  yeUow. 

June.    Gape  of  Good  Hope.     1799. 
o7da  (white-flpwered).   2.   White.   July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1799. 
r«'6ra   (red-flowered).     2.    Red.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1799. 
-^^■^pem'color  (party-coloured).     2.     Varie* 

gated.    July.    C.  G.  Hope.    1799. 

—  ku'mths  (dwarf).     2.    Pink.    May.    Cane  of 
Good  Hope.     1810.  ^ 

—  "-^  mwrafntha  (large-flowered-dwarf).      t. 
Purple.    N.  Holland.     1840. 

rtyaea    (rose-large-flowered-dwarf).      2, 

Rose,.    Gardens.    184S. 
purpu'rea  (purple-Iarge-flowered-dwarf). 

2.    PuriAe.    N.  Holland.    1840. 

—  «e«amot'dee(8esamun-like).  2.    Purple,  ^hitc, 
May.  ^Cape  of  Good  Hope.    j  739, 

Aphis.  The  plant-lousey  or  green 
fly;  called  somehmes  the  puceron,  or, 
me-fretter.  It  is  usual  to  consider  that 
every  plant  liable  to  be  attacked  by  this 
insect  is  the  victim  of  some  especial 
species ;  but  Tre  think  that  further  exa- 
mination will  reduce  the  number  of 
species  very  considerably.  Difference  in 
colour  certainly  does  not  consUtuto  a 
specific  difference  ;  for  the  rose-louse  is 
green  when  the  shoots  of  the  rose  are 
green,  but  red  when  the  shoots  are  of 
this  colour.  The  amount  of  injury  they 
cause  to  a  plant,  by  robbing  it  of  its  san 
or  blood,  is  proportioned  to  their  num* 
her,  and  the  time  they  are  allowed  to  in- 
fest the-  sutyect  of  their  attack;  and  the 
amount  of  thi&t  iiyuiy  may  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  fact  that  the  hop-duty  is 
often  £468,000 ;  but  the  hop-louse  {Aphis, 
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httmuli)  frequently  so  destroys  the  crop 
as  to  redur.e  it  to  a  little  more  thaA 
^15,000.  The  green  fly  on  our  roses 
{Aphis  rosa)  is  that  of  which  we  will 
now  oifer  a  few  particulars.  It  is  curious 
that  these  always  are  most  abundant 
after  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds ; 
and  Mr.  Jen}iis  observed  in  Oambridge- 
shire>  during  October,  and  Mr.  White,  at 
Selborne,  in  August,  myriads  of  aphides, 
in  both  instances,  after  the  wind  had 
biden  for  some  time  easterly.  So  fast  do 
they  multiply,  twenty  generations  being 
producible  in  one  year,  and  the  young  in 
the  autumn  being  born  eJive,  and  not 
from  an  egg,  Beaumur  has  shown  that 
one  female  may  be  the  ancestor  of  nearly 
six  millions  in  five  generations!  It  is 
needless  to  describe  minutely  the  rose 
p.phh.  It  is  usually  light  green,  with 
green  wood;  and  red,  with  red  wood, 
with  brown  antennae  and  legs,  and  trans- 
parent irridescent  wings.  They  frequently 
change  their  skins;  and  these  may  be 
seen  hanging  about  the  leaves  and  shoots 
of  the  rose.  The  males  may  be  known 
'  by  a  double  row  of  black  dots  on  each  of 
their  sides.  The  most  effectual  of  all 
applications  for  their  destruction  is  to- 
bacco smoke ;  and  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  is  to  cover  the  bush  with  a  sheet, 
and  fill  the  space  enclosed  with  the 
smoke,  by  .means  of  Brown's  fumigator. 


Aphis  pjrimA^<  is  of  a  grass-green 
colour,  attacking  the  apple  and  pear.  To 
prevent  its  appearance,  the  following 
treatment  is  said  to  be  very  effectual. 
The  application  must  be  made  every 
other  if  not  every  year ;  but  once  in  two 
years  may  be  sufl&cient,  if  thoroughly 
well  done.  Take  1  lb.  sulphur  vivum, 
1  lb.  Scotch  snuff,  1  lb.  quicklime,  }  lb. 
lampblack,  1  lb.  soft  soap,  and  of  water 
stiificient  to  make  it  into  the  Consistence 
of  paint.  Unnail  your  trees  about  Fe- 
bruary, before  the  bloom-buds  begin  to 
gwcll,  and  with  a  common  paint-brush 
paint  every  branch  from  the  ground  up- 
wards. 

A,  persica  is  dark  grceu,  and  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  peach  and  nectanne. 

A.  pruni  ravages  the  plum  tribes,  and 
is  a  very  light  green, " 


A,  fahaj  known  popnlaxly  as  the  Black 
Dolphin  and  Elep/uuU^  la  black,  and  at- 
tacks the  common  bean.  The  tops  of 
beans  attacked  by  the  black  dolphin 
should  be  forthwith  removed ;  and 
smaller  plants  may  be  syringed  with 
tobacco-water,  or  water  in  which  elder- 
leaves  have  been  boiled;  which  appli- 
cations are  all  fatal  to  the  aphis ;  syring- 
ing  with  soap-suds,  on  two  or  three 
following  days,  is  also  effeetual. 
A,  pisi  is  green,  and  affects  the  pea. 
A,  loniceray  woodbine  louse.  Dingy 
green. 

A,  cerasi,  Morello  cherry  louse.    Ap- 
pears black.      Infests  ihe  under  sides 
of  the  leaves,  especially  on  wet  soils. 
A,  coryli,  nut  louse.    Pale  green, 
A,  dahlia,  dahlia  louse.     Amber-co- 
loured. 
A.  ribis,  red-ourrant  louse.    Blackish. 
A,  ligmtrif  privet  louse.    Dark  brown. 
A.  ribis -nigri,    black-currant    louse. 
Transparent  green. 

A.  lathyri,  sweet-pea  louse.  Dark 
purple. 

A.  {Cinara)  rapJiani,  radish  louse. 
Females,  green ;  males,  UghUsh-red. 

The  aphides  on  the  peach  appear  the 
earliest,  being,  as  are  all  the  others,  the 
produce  of  eggs  deposited  dming  the 
previous  autumn.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  they  are  viviparous,  and 
breed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
gardener  does  well,  therefore,  to  scmb 
the  branches  of  his  wall-trees,  and  to 
boil  or  change  the  shreds  every  winter, 
for  he  thus  destroys  the  pest  in  embiyo. 
So  soon  as  they  appear  in  spring,  over 
each  wall-tree  a  mat  should  be  fastened, 
and  tobacco,  in  some  mode,  burnt  be- 
neath it.  Peas,  whilst  the  dew  is  upon 
them,  may  be  dusted  with  Scotch  swsfL 
Over  the  apple,  plum,  and  other  stand- 
ards, the  only  available  remedy  is  a  re- 
peated application  of  -  quicklime,  at  the 
same  early  period  of  the  day,  by  the 
means  of  Curtis's  lime-duster. 

The  larvae  of  the  Coccinella  or  Lady- 
bird, especially  O.  punctata,  the  Syr]^tM»9 
or  bee-Uke  fly,  the  ffemerobint  perla^  or 
golden-eyed  fly,  the  ant,  some  caterpil- 
lars, and  many  of  the  IchneumomdiBy  are 
great  destroyers  of  rhe  aphis,  and  should 
be  encouraged  rath  ei- than  removed.  See 

AUEBICAN  BUOHT. 

The  following  directions  are  applicable 
to  the  destruction  of  every  kind  of  aplus. 
When  you  intend  to  fumigate  your  plants. 
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in  a  hoase,  pit,  or  frame,  choose  a  still 
«?6i]iiig,  and  let  your  plants  be  qaite 
dry.    Place  them  doser  together,  and  in 
the  clear  space  tlius  obtained  put  either 
an  iron  pan,  or,  if  you  -haTC  not  such  a 
thing,  use  a  hard-burnt  garden-pot ;  put 
in  it  a  few  red-hot  cinders  that  do  not 
smoke ;  upon  those  cinders  put  your  to- 
bacco, or  tobacco-paper,  rather  damp.  A 
cloud  of    smoke  will    immediate    rise, 
and  will  soon  fill  the  frame.    Brown's 
fomigator  is  an  excellent  instrument  for 
applying  tobacco-smoke.  As  soon  as  you 
judge  it  to  be  well  filled  with  smoke, 
remove  the  pan,  or  pot,  and  carry  it  to 
the  next  frame,  if  you  have  more  than 
one  that  requires  smoking.  Be  extremely 
careful  that  the  tobacco  does  not  break 
out  into  a  flame,  as  it  is  that  which  does 
the  mischief.    If  you  perceive  a  likeli- 
hood of  blazing  out,  prevent  it  with  a 
sprinkling  of  water,  very  gently  applied. 
Cover  up  the  frames  with  mats  to  keep 
in  the  smoke  as  long  as  possible.    The 
next  morning  examine  the  aphides,  or 
green  flies,  and  if  you  find  any  alive  re- 
peat the  smoking  the  following  evening. 
This  second  application  will  most  effect- 
ually destroy  all  your  enendes.    You  may 
now  syringe  the  plants  pretty  severely, 
to  wash  away  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  the  plants  will  again  thrive 
and  flourish  in  perfect  health  and  beauty. 
The  green  fly  on  plants  out  of  doors, 
so  situated  that  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
cannot  bo  so  perfectly  confined  as  to  de- 
stroy them,  require  a  different  mode  of 
attack,  though  the  same  herb  furnishes 
us  with  a  remedy  against  the  foe,  only  it 
must  be  applied  in  a  different  form ;  that 
is,  as  tobacco- water.    This  can  be  had  at 
any  tobacco  manufactory,  or  it  may  be 
made  by  steeping  4  oz.  of  tobacco  in  a 
gallon  of  water ;  let  it  stand  in  the  water 
for  a  week  or  so,  occasionally  stirring  it 
with  the  hand,  and  squeezing  the  tobacco, 
to  bring  out  tjie  strength.    It  will  then 
be  very  powerful,  and  perhaps  will  bear 
an  addition  of  water,  previously  to  using, 
to  the  extent  of  one-half.    Apply  it  to 
standard  roses,  by  dipping  the  infested 
branches  in  it  during  a  dry  evenmg,  and 
syringing  them  the  next  morning.    For 
roses  on  pillars,  or  against  walls,  use  the 
syringe  Ailed  with  clear  liquor,  jnd  ap- 
pUed  g'iitly  all  over  the  shrubs.    Verbe- 
nas an. I  Calceolarias  in  beds  are  often, 
during  the  summer  months,  much  in- 
jared,  and  their  beauty  deteriorated,  by 


these  insects;  also  roses  in  beds  suffer 
much  from  the  same  cause.  We  know 
no  better  remedy  than  the  above-men- 
tioned tobacco-water,  applied  with  a  sy> 
ringe  or  fine-rosed  water-pot. 

Aphylla'nthes.  (From  aphyllos,  leaf- 
less, and  anthosy  a  flower ;  the  flowers  on 
rush-like  branches.  Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts 
[Liliaceae].  linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l-Mono^ 
ffynia,) 

Half-iiftrdy  herbaeeous  perennisl.  l>lvi«ioii  of 
the  roots  and  seeds;  sandy  peat;  requires  a 
warm  sitoation,  or  a  cold  pit  m  winter. 

A,  Montpelie'neu  (Montpelier).    Red.    South  of 
France.    1701* 

A'PIGBA..     (From  apicros,  not  bitter.) 

Oreenhottse  suoculenCs,  a  section  of  the  genu* 
Aloe;  suckers  and  cuttings;  sandy  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  55°  to  70°;  wmter,  35°  to  45°;  kept 
rather  dry# 

A.  a'speret  (rough).    1.    Orey. 
Good  Hope.    1795. 

—  aspe'rula  (roughish).   i.   Orey.    June. 

of  Good  Hope.     1834. 

—  Atcartna'to  (double-keeled).    I.    Grey. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1820. 

—  btUltUaHa  (little-blistered).    I^.    Grey. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
— foliolo'aa  (small-leafy).   I.   Grey.   July. 

of  Good  Hope.     1795. 
-^  imbriea'ta  (imbrieated).     1^.     Grey. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1731< 
— >  ni'gra  (rough  black).    4*    Gray.    July. 

of  Good  Hope.     1893. 

—  pentago'na  (five-angled).    1|.    Grey.  ' 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1731. 

to'r^a  (twisted).    1.    Grey.    June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1800. 

—  ri'gida  (rigid).    {.     Grey.     June.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1880. 

—  ipjra'/if  (great  spiral).    1.    Grey.   June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1790. 
^tpire'Ua   (small  spiral).     14*     Grey.     June* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1808. 

A'pios.  (From  apion,  a  pear  ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  form  of  the  roots.  Nat.  ord.. 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese].  linn., 
17 -Diadelphia  4:-Decandria,) 

Hardy  tuberous-rooted  plant,  allied  to  Glycine. 
Division  of  roots ;  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  peat. 

At  tt§hero'9a  (tuberous-rooted).  6.   Brown,  pink. 
August.    N.  Amer.     1640. 

A'piUM.     (From  apon^  Celtic  word  for 

water;  water-plant    Nat.  ord.,  Umbelli- 

fers  [Apiaceae].    Linn.,  b-Pentandria  2- 

Dlgynia,) 

Allied  to  Parsley.  Seeds,  spring,  and  superio^, 
rich  soil,  for  the  culinary  kinds ;  common  soil 
for  others.    See  Cblkbt. 

A.  ChUefntte  (Chilian).  I .  White.  Chili.  1890. 
—  grave'olena  (strong-smelling  Celery).  4. 
White.  Vuly.    Britain. 

Aple'ctrum.  (From  a,  not,  and  plek" 
iron,  a  spur ;  the  flower  spurless.  Nat. 
ord..  Orchids  [Orchidacese].  Linn.,  20- 
Gynandria  I'Monandria.) 


June.    Cape  of 

Cape 

June. 

May* 

Cape 

June. 

Cape 

iVune. 
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Hwdjr  ordhid ;  offteto ;  awdy  pMtt 
A  Atfm«'le  (wintry}.  1.  Brown.  N.Amcr.  1837. 

Apo'cttotm.  (Froai  apo,  from,  and 
Jlyoit,  a  dog;  poisonoas  to  dogs.  Nat. 
ord.,  Dogbaues  [Apoeynacefle].'  Liim.»  5- 
JNtUandria  l-Monoffynia.) 

Harj  herbaeeous  perenniala.  Snekera,  dirtiimi* 
md  aceds ;  coauntin  garden-soH. 

As  wuirotami/o'Hum  (tutsaa-IaaTed).  S.  Striped* 

August.     N.  Amer.     l68S. 
'^canM^bmum  (hemp-UkeOl.    a.    Vellow.    An- 

ipist.    N.  Amer.    1600. 
•— kyperici/u'lium  (hjpericiun-LeaTed).  %*  Wltite. 

June.    N.  Amer.     1/58. 
—  Vene'tum    (Venetian).     S.     White.      June. 

Adriatic  Islands.     1^0. 

Aponooe'ton.  From  apon,  Celtic  for 
'Wftter,  and  geiton^  neighboar;  indicaittng 
ijts  places  of  growth.  Nat.  ord.,  Arrow - 
grasses  [JuncaginaceaB].  Linn.,^  Q-^HeX' 
^mdria  3-  Trigynia,) 

Aquatics,  kept  in  a  yessel  of  water,  in  store  or 
menhonse,  aceordins;  to  their  native  localities, 
Sat  all  thriving  in  tne  stove ;  offsets,  loam  and 
peat. 

4*  anguttifa'iium  (narrov-lcared).  1.  White. 
July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1788.  Green- 
house. 

•^ert'«pvm  (curied-leaTed).  I.  White.  August. 
Ceylon.    1820.    Stove. 

—'dista'chyon  (two-spiked).  1.  White.  June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.   1768.   Greenhouse. 

•-^juncifo'lium  (rush*Ieaved);  White.  1847. 
m  Stove. 

'^' monotia'chffon  (simple-^^ked).  1.  Pink. 
September.    E.  lad.    1803.    Steve. 

Apple.     P/rus  ma'liis. 

Varieties. — There  are  1,496  named 
-vwoeties  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society's  List  of  Fruits, 
df  TThich  they  have  897  cultivated  in 
their  gardens.  The  following  are  good 
selections : — 

Espalier  and  dwarf,  JOessert  kinds, — 
I<amhahbey  pearmain;  Hick's  fancy; 
Kerrv  pippin ;  Stunner  pippin ;  Ribston 
pippin  ',  Pitmaston  nonpareil ;  Old  non- 
pareil; Braddick's  nonpareil;  Scarlet 
nonpareil ;  Pearson's  plate  ;  Coort-pen- 
duplat ;  Court  of  Wick ;  Golden  drop  ; 
King  of  pippins ;  JSKTargille ;  Golden  rein- 
ette ;  Reinette  idu  Canada ;  Adam's  pear- 
main;  Boston  russet ;  Baddom,  or  spring 
Sibston  pippin;  Early  harvest;  Early 
Kargaret ;.  Golden  Harvey. 

Standard.  Dessert,  —  Hiek's  fancy ; 
K«rry  pippin;  Pitmanton  nonpareil; 
Court  of  WSck ;  King  of  pippins ;  Golden 
ireinette ;  Adam's  pearmain ;  Boston  rus- 
set; Early  harvest;  Early  Margaret; 
Summer  pippin ;  Ribston  pippin. 

Espaliers  and  dwarfs.  Kitdwn. — Haw- 
ihomden;  Alfriston;  Pitmaston  nonpa- 


reil ;  Manks  codling ;  NViuelutm  russot ; 
Blenheim  orange:  Chappell;  Keswick 
oodlisg ;  Waltham-abbey  seedling. 

Staydard.  Kitckeii..-^}i{iitthein  green- 
ing, or  John ;  Manks  codling ;  ChappoU ; 
Wareham  msset;*  Blenheim  oxmiige; 
Normanton,  or  Domeloir's  seedlmg ;  Kes- 
wick codling ;  Hawthorden ;  BecUbrdsbire 
foundling;  Reinectedu Canada;  Emperor 
Alexander;  Dutch  eodling;  Wormsley 
pippin;  Waltham-abbey  seedling;  Al- 
friston. 

For  wails.^^'RihstxM.  pippin ;  Old  non- 
pareil; Newtown  pippin;  Stormer  pippin. 

Propagation  by  seed.'^Scffr  in  autumn 
the  largest  and  most  convex  seeds,  of  a 
favoured  variety,  is  pots  or  bonier  of  light, 
rich  loam ;  bury  the  seed  an  indi  deep ; 
if  in  a  bordw,  six  inches  apart  each  way. 
Mr.  London  says,  '*  The  end  of  the  first 
year  they  shonld  be  .transplanted  into 
nnrsexy  rows,  from  ^x  inches  to  a  foot 
apart  eveiy  way.  Afterwards  titey  should 
be  removed  to  wheiv  they  are  to  ]^rodnce 
fruit ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  grest^- 
the  distance  between  the  plants  the  bet- 
ter. It  should  not  be  less  than  six  or 
eight  feet  eveiy  way.  The  quickest  way 
to  bring  them  into  a  bearing  state,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Pitmaston  considers,  is  to 
let  the  plants  be  furnished  with  lateral 
shoots,  from  the  ground  upwards,  so 
disposed  as  that  the  leaves  of  the  npp^r 
shoots  may  not  shade  those  situated 
underneath,  prtming  away  only  trifling 
shoots.  He  adopted  this  mode,  and  eiie- 
ceeded  in  procuring  fruit  from  seedling 
apples  at  four,  five,  and  six  years  of  age, 
instead  of  waiting  eight,  ten,  and  even 
fifteen  years,  which  must  be  the  ease  by 
the  usual  mode  of  planting  close,  and 
pruning  to  naked  stems." 

The  advice  of  Mr.  Williams  is  very 
good ;  but  we  must  remind  'sur  readers 
that  most  of  our  shy,  flowering,  arbore- 
scent or  shrubby  plants  or  trees  are  the 
soonest  brought  to  blossom  by  first  en- 
couraging a  high  amount  of  luxuriance, 
and  then  inducing  a  severe  check  by  root- 
pruning.  By  such  means,  carefully 
carried  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
seedling  apples  may  be  made  to  blossom 
in  four  years.  The  check  may  either 
consist  in  a  severe  root-praning,  or  the 
plants  may  be  transplanted ;  taking  care 
to  prune  away  all  taper-forked  roots,  and 
using  all  possible  means  to  encourage 
surface  fibres. 

We  may  add  here,  that  the  less  pran- 
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ingof  the  shoots  the  better;  the  knife 
is  a  great  enemy  to  early  froitlalness  in 
joang  trees,  especially  oodlings. 

Most  good  enltivmtors — and  we  believe 
we  mi^  inolnde  the  highly-scientific  aa- 
thori^  of  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  of  Dowi^ 
too — prefer  grafting  the  shoots  of  seed- 
ling Apples,  when  two  years  old,  on  yery 
old,  h^thy,  and  fine-bearing  lands.  In 
doing  so,  llie  eztremittes  of  the  best 
brtnehes  should  be  chosen,  as,  also,  the 
lightest  portion  of  the  tree,  which  shoidd 
stand  in  a  sheltered  and  warm  situation. 

Mr.  Knight  states,  that  *<the  width 
and  thickness  d  the  leaf  genersily  indi- 
cate the  size  of  the  fiituie  apple,  but 
will  by  no  means  convey  any  correct  idea 
of  the  merits  of  the  fhture  fniit.  When 
these  have  the  eharaeter  of  Iragh  ooltiva- 
tioD,  the  qaalities  of  the  fruit  will  be  far 
reaoved  IhMn  those  of  the  native  species ; 
but  the  apple  nay  be  insipid  or  highly 
iavoored,  green  or  deeply  eokMired,  and, 
of  eonree,  well  or  ill  calcalated  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  planter.  An  eariy 
blossom  in  the  spring,  acd  an  early 
change  of  colour  m  the  automnal  leaf, 
weald  natmnlly  be  supposed  to  indicate 
s  fruit  of  early  maturity;  bnt  I  have 
sever  been  Me  to  discover  any  criteiion 
of  this  Idnd  on  which  the  smidlest  de- 
pendence may  be  placed.  The  leaves  of 
some  varieties  will  became  yellow^  and 
fall  oir,  leaving  the  fruit  green  aud  im- 
aatore ;  and  the  leaves  in  other  kinds 
will  re%un  their  verdure  long  alter  the 
fruit  has  perished.  The  plants  whose 
buds  in  the  aimual  wood  are  full  imd 
prominent,  are  usually  move  productive 
than  those  whose  buds  are  small  and 
shrunk  in  the  barit;  but  their  futnre 
produce  will  depend  much  on  the  power 
the  blossoms  possess  of  bearing  the  cold; 
and  this  power  varies  in  the  varieties, 
and  can  only  be  known  from  experience. 
Those  which  produce  their  leaves  and 
blossoms  rather  early  in  the  spring  are 
gemnrally  to  be  preferred;  for,  though 
they  are  n»ore  exposed  to  ii^uty  fiv>m 
frost,  they  less  frequently  sutfisr  frotnthe 
attacks  of  insects— the  more  common 
cause  of  faihn«.  The  disposidon  to  ve- 
getate eaiiy  or  late  in  the  spring  is,  like 
ahnost  evet7  other  quality  in  the  Apple- 
tne,  transfterred  in  diflerent  degrees  to 
its  offspring;  and  the  planter  tnust  tliere- 
fore  seek  those  qualities  in  the  parent- 
iree  which  he  wishes  to  find  in  the  ftitnre 
aeedlittg  plants.   The  best  method  I  have 


been  able  to  discover  of  obtaining  awk 
fruits  as  vegetate  very  eaily  iu  the  springy 
has  been  by  introducing  the  farina  of  the 
Siberian  crab  into  tlie  blossom  of  a  nch 
and  early  apple,  and  by  transferring,  in 
the  same  manner,  the  farina  of  the  Apple 
to  the  blossom  of  the  Siberian  crab* 
The  leaf  and  the  habit  of  many  of  the 
plants  that  I  have  thus  obtained  possess 
much  of  the  character  of  the  Apple, 
whilst  they  vegetate  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  crab  of  Siberia,  ^nd  posyss  at 
least  an  equal  power  of  beaming  cold; 
and  I  possess  two  plants  of  the  family 
^ich  are  quite  es  hardy  as  the  moat 
austere  crab  of  our  woods." 

J9y  j^ivv/Hji^.--Stoeks  of  the  Crab  anil 
Apple  are  raised  from  k^els ;  but  the 
Codling  and  Paradise  stocks  must  be 
nosed  by  cuttings  and  layers.  Sow  in 
autumn,  in  beds  of  light  earth, moderattijy" 
thick,  in  drills,  covering  them  full  half 
an  inch  deep ;  they  will  come  up  in  the 
siting,  whiea,  tf  the  season  proves  diy, 
water  them  occasionally,  which  will  great* 
ly  forward  the  seedlings,  and  strengthen  ; 
their  growth ;  and  in  autumn,  winter,  or 
spring  following,  they  may  be  planted 
out:in  nursery  rows,  previously  ehorUaaag 
thenr  tap.roots,  and  planting  them  in 
lines  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and 
one  foot  in  the  rows ;  and,  after  having 
frx>m  one  to  two  or  three  years'  growth 
here,  l^ey  will  be  fit  for  grafting,  parti* 
cularly  if  for  dwnift,  or  even  for  fVdl  and 
half  standards,  if  it  is  intended  to  fona 
the  stem  ftom  the  graft,  which  is  an 
eligible  method  for  these  trees;  but, if 
the  stock  is  to  form  the  stem,  they  irill 
require  three  or  four  yeafs'  growth  to 
rise  to  a  proper  height;  seven  feet  for 
fhll,  and  four  or  five  for  half-standard 
When,  these  trees  are  intended  for  fuQ- 
sized  orchard  standards,  with  strong 
stems,  the  too  common  practice  of  pron* 
ing  close  all  side-branches,  as  they  spring 
from  the  stem,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated.  A  regular  series  of  the»e 
should  be  left  up  the  stem  at  least  fe^ 
one  year  after  their  prod-action,  practising 
what  is  termed  *'  spurring-in "  by  our 
nurseiymen,  at  the  first  winter's  pruning 
after  their  production.  Indeed,  in  the 
second  year,  if  any  stout  stems  are 
required,  we  would  only  totally  remove 
one-half;  and  instead  of  perfornoing  this 
operation  in  the  winter,  \re  would  leave 
it  until  near  midsummer ;  for  recent 
wounds  heal,  and  skin  over  much  nicer 
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«t  that  period  than  daring  the  season  of 
rest. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  grafting, 
it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  plain  direc^ 
tions  on  that  head.  Presuming  that 
gtock'Mt  duly  cultivated  and  prepared,  exist, 
the  iirst  thing  is  to  provide  scions ;  that 
is,  a  part  of  the  kind  intended  to  be 
grafted  on  the  stocks.  It  is,  and  has 
been,  a  maxim,  for  perhaps  centuries,  to 
procure  these  long  before  what  is  termed 
the  ^i;ising  of  tiie  sap;"  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  resting  season. 

Such,  then,  being  procured  during  the 
end  of  January,  or  through  Februaiy, 
they  are  **  heeled ; "  that  is,  after  being 
correctly  labelled,  and  tied  in  bundles, 
they  are  placed  in  the  earth,  in  a  cool 
and  damp  situation,  where  neither  sun 
nor  wind  can  penetrate.  Here  tlvey  lie 
until  wanted.  There  appears  to  have 
been  originally  more  than  one  reason  for 
this  procedure.  A  pressure  of  spring- 
business,  even  in  former  days,  would 
suggest  this  practice,  and  it  would  soon 
be  discovered  that  these  retarded  scions 
possessed  real  advantages ;  the  principle 
of  which  appears  to  be  the  certainty  of 
nourishment  the  moment  that  they  are 
placed  in  the  parent  plant,  or,  at  least, 
as  soon  as  thei^  absorbing  powers  are 
fully  in  action,  which  will  be  Uie  case  in 
a  day  or  two.  The  parent  stock  is  thus 
much  in  advance  of  them ;  and  a  root- 
action  has  already  commenced,  which  is 
capable  of  supplying  their  utmost  need. 
The  period  of  grafting  is  determined  by 
the  rising  of  the  sap;  and  this  is  indi- 
cated, in  deciduous  trees,  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  buds,  which  generally  takes 
place  in  tJie  early  part  of  March,  in  Bri- 
tain. We  consider  that  the  buds  of  the 
stock  should  be  near  bursting  their  skin, 
or  hybematory,  before  grafting  should 
take,  place. 

This,  of  course,  will  differ,  in  different 
fruits,  as  differ  their  degrees  of  preco- 
city. For  details  of  the  process,  see 
Oraftino. 

By  cuttings.— >A11  the  varieties  may  be 
raised  in  tins  mode,  though  some,  as  the 
Burr -knot.  Codling,  and  June-eating, 
more  readily  than  others.  Trees  so  raised 
are  said  to  be  not  so  liable  as  their  pa- 
rents to  canker.  In  February  take  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  from  some  of  the 
horizontal  branches,  about  eight  inches 
long,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  old 
wood  of  the  branch  attached  to  the  shoot; 


remove  all  the  buds  except  the  upper 
three.  Plant  these  firmly  in  sandy  loam, 
giving  water,  and  covering  with  a  hand* 
glass,  until  the  cuttings  have  well  vege- 
tated. Shade  from  the  mid- day  sun ;  re- 
move the  hand-glass  in  July,  and  get  the 
plants  into  the  nursery  early  in  No- 
vember. 

8oiU — The  Apple  prefers  a  deep  and 
strong  or  adhesive  loam.  The  colour  is 
not  so  very  material,  providing  such  rest 
on  a  sound  subsoil,  free  from  water  lodg- 
ments. If  it  is  not  so  naturally,  draining 
must  be  had  recourse  to,  or  it  will  be 
vain  to  expect  success.  They  are,  never- 
theless, cultivated  with  considerable  suc- 
cess on  any  ordinary'  garden-soil ;  and 
even  on  soils  of  a  peaty  character  we 
have  known  them  succeed  tolerably  well  ^ 
but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  peat  must  b& 
previously  solidified  by  drainage,  culture, 
&o.,  for  a  few  years,  for  we  have  never 
known  them  succeed  on  raw,  elastic  peats. 
Improved  peats,  indeed,  will  in  due  time 
approach  the  character  of  common,  dark, 
garden-soils;  and  it  becomes  expedient; 
for  the  Apple  to  introduce  both  marl  and 
day,  and  also  sand.  Whenever  a  sus- 
picion exists  of  an  ungenial  subsoil,  the 
best  plan  is  to  plant  on  stations ;  which, 
indeed,  is  the  best  plan'  to  adopt  in  all 
kitchen-gardens,  where  the  object  i»  to 
get  great  variety  in  small  compass,  ov  te 
induce  early  bearing.  iSee  article  Stations^ 

P/a/iHii<7.— The  soil  should  be  trenched> 
and  immediately  beneath  each  tree,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  its  roots^  chalky 
stones,  or  brickbats  rammed  so  as  to  fomt 
a  kind  of  pavement,  to  direct  the  roots 
horizontally.  Plant  so  that  the  root» 
nearest  the  surface  are  twelve  inches  be- 
low it  See  Stations. 
'  Espaliers. '^  When,  first  planted,  the 
young  plant  is  cut  down  to  within  about 
a  foot  of  Uie  ground,  and  only  three 
shoots  permitted  to  spring  from  it,  one 
of  which  will  be  the  leader,  and  the 
others  will  form  the  first  or  lower  tier  of 
bearing  branches,  which  are  to  be  se- 
cured to  small  stakes,  so  as  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  places. 

The  following  season  the  upright  leader 
must  be  shortened  to  nine  inches  or  a 
foot  above  the  two  horizontal  branches, 
and  deprived  of  all  its  shoots,  excepting 
the  three  uppermost,  which  are  to  be 
txeated  the  same  as  before.  In  this  way 
the  leading  shoot  is  to  be  stopped  at  the 
requisite  distance  above  the  horizontal 
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t,  until  it  has  reaehed  the  height  of 
five  feet.  It  is  then  cnt  off,  and  no  more 
iHoired  to  grow  upright^  the  whole 
stoength  of  the  tree  being  directed  to  the 
ftiiiiing  branches. 

Sapalier  Apple-trees  should  be  planted 
ii  not  less  than  twenty  feet  distance ;  but 
llve-and>thirty  feet  is  better,  especially 
for  trees  grafted  on  Grab  or  Apple-stooks, 
vUeh  are  free  growers.  For  trees  grafted 
on  Codling  or  Paradise  stocks,  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  may  be  a  sufficient  distance. 
They  should  be  planted  with  their  heads 
entire,  only  remo^g  any  very  irregular 
growths  that  do  not  range  consistent  with 
tiie  intended  form,  and  pruning  any 
broken  roots ;  as,  also,  the  points  of  im- 
matore  wood.  Let  all  the  branches  be 
trained  horizontally  to  the  right  and  left, 
an  equal  number  on  each  side,  all  at  fVill 
length,  five  or  six  inches  asunder ;  and, 
aoeording  as  they  shoot  in  summer,  still 
eontiniie  them  along  entire.  At  the  same 
time,  train  in  a  further  supply  of  new 
shoots,  to  increase  the  nnmbejr  of  horL 
sontals,  or  bearers ;  and  thus  continue  in- 
creasing their  numbers  every  year,  till 
the  espalier  is  regularly  filled  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  preserving  all  the 
branefaes  at  full  length,  as  far  as  the  al- 
lotted space  will  admit. 

They  must  have  a  summer  and  a  win- 
ter pmning  annually.  In  the  summer,  cut 
oat  all  the  superfluous  and  ill-placed 
shoots   of  the  year,  and  train  regular 
ones  towards  the  lower  jMorts  in  vacant 
spaces,  at  least  to  remain  till  winter,  some 
0^  which   may  then  be  wanted  to  fill 
some  unforeseen  vacancy,  clearing  out  all 
others  at  this  time  as  close  as  possible ; 
and  in  winter,  if  any  worn-out  or  de- 
cayed parts  appear,  then  is  the  time  to 
retrench  them,  retaining  young  branches 
in  their  places,  and  if  any  vacancy  oc- 
curs,   retain    some    contiguous    young 
shoot  to  fill  it    Cut  dean  and  close  to 
the    branches,  still  continuing  all  the 
branches,  and  any  occasional  supply  of 
shoots,  at  full  length,  as  far  as  their  li- 
mited bounds  will  allow;  then  train  the' 
whole  regularly,  tying  them  in  as  straight 
and  close  to  the  railing  as  possible,  about 
six  inches  asunder. 

Standards^  Haif- Standards^  and  Dwarfs, 
— The  standards  having  been  trained  in 
the  nursery,  with  tolerably  .good  heads, 
they  should  be  planted  with  those  heads 
neady  entire,  merely  pruning  away  late 
growths,  and  occasionally  shortening,  to 


produce  new  shoots  when  desirable.  If 
any  are  intended  for  the  kitchen-garden, 
plant  them,  at  least,  forty  feet  distance ; 
and,  for  a  full  plantation,  to  form  an 
orchard,  allow  thirty  feet  distance  every 
way. 

Trim  any  broken  or  tap-roots,  but  leave 
all  the  others  entire. 

As  soon  as  planted,  let  eveiy  one  be 
well  staked,  to  support  them  firmly  up- 
right, and  prevent  their  being  di^tmrbed 
in  rooting  by  winds. 

Smaller -growing  standards,  such  as 
Codlings  and  dwarfs  upon  Paradise  stocks^ 
may,  if  required,  be  planted  only  at 
twenty  feet  distance,  or  even  less,  thougbi 
if  there  is  room  to  allow  a  greater  dis- 
tance, it  will  be  the  greater  advantage. 

Let  them  also,  in  future,  advance  with 
all  their  branches  at  full  length,  taking 
their  own  natural  growth,  and  they  will 
soon  form  numerous  natural  spurs  in 
every  part  for  bearing. 

With  respect  to  pruning  these  stand- 
ards, very  little  is  required,  probably  not 
more  than  once  in  three  years,  and  then 
only  the  retrenching  any  very  irregular, 
cross-placed  bough,  or  reducing  to  order 
any  vei^y  long  rambler ;  or,  when  the  head 
is  become  greatly  crowded  and  confused, 
to  thin  out  some  of  the  most  irregular, 
growth,  likewise  all  strong  shoots  grow- 
ing upright  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  and 
all  dead  wood  and  sucHers  from  the  stem 
and  root.    See  Pruning,  also  Station. 

Manuring  old  Apple-trees, — We  gene-^ 
rally  see  fruitful  old  trees  starving  by 
inches ;  few  think  of  manuring  them.  The 
consequence  is,  not  only  premature  decay 
in  the  tree,  but  a  continual  sacrifice  in 
produce ;  and  if  there  be  a  full  crop,  the 
apples  either  crack,  or  become  corroded 
with  a  rusty  fungus,  under  which  circum- 
stances they  will  lose,  in  a  great  degree, 
their  keeping  properties.  The  best  way 
to  deal  with  such  cases  is  to  strip  away, 
at  the  end  of  October,  six  inches  of  the 
surface-soil,  and  to  apply  a  coating  of  the 
very  slutch  of  the  manure-yard,  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness ;  after  which,  the 
turf  or  some  soil  may  be  strewed  over,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  its  fertile  propertie^f. 
This,  once  in  three  years,  accompanied 
by  a  rather  severe  thinning  or  pruning, 
will  be  found  to  renew  the  constitution  of 
the  tree  in  a  very  considerable  degree; 
the  fruit,  also,  will  regain  their  size,  their 
clear  skin,  and,  of  course,  their  kee^ling 
properties. 
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DUeiues^'^See  Cankeb,  Busset^  and 

Insects.-'^So  impressed  was  Mr.  Enigbt 
ivith  the  opinion,  that  of  all  our  fruits  none 
-enffsrs  more  from  insects  thaa  the  Apple^ 
that  he  declared  his  belief  that  these  are 
«  more  frequent  cause  of  the  crops  failing 
than  frost.  The  figttre-of-eight  moth 
{Epiaema  eesruieocephala),  Linnteus  de- 
nominates the  pest  of  Pomona,  and  tlie 
destroyer  of  the  blossoms  of  the  apple* 
pear,  and  cherry.  He  also  mentions  ano- 
ther (7'  nea  eoHiceUa)^  as  inhabiting  ap- 
ple-bearing trees  under  the  bark.  .And 
Beaamur  has  given  us  the  history  of  a 
0peoies  common  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
ducing the  same  elfect,  often  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  crop,  the  caterpillar  of 
which  feeds  in  the  centre  of  our  apples, 
thus  occasioning  them  to  fall.  Even  the 
young  grafts  eure  fcequenUy  destroyedr^ 
sometimes  many  hundreds  in  onemght— 
in  the  nurseries  about  London,  by  the 
.Curculio  vastaior  of  Marsham  {Otiorhyn- 
chvs  picipes),  one  of  the  shorl^ snouted 
inreevils  ;  and  the  foundation  of  canker,  in 
fall-grown  trees,  is  often  laid  b^  the  larvsB 
of  Temasa  WcebernuuL,  The  sap,  too»  is 
often  injuriously  drawn  off  by  a  minute 
poccuSi  of  which  the  female  has  the  exact 
khape  of  a  muscle-shell  {^Coccus  arharum 
'lme^is)j  and  which  Beaumur  has  ac- 
curately described  and  figured.  But  the 
greatest  enemy  of  this  tree,  and  which 
has  been  known  in  this  country  since  the 
year  1787,  is  the  apple-aphis,  called  by 
some  -the  coccus,  and  by  others  the 
American  Blight  See  Akejxlcj^v  BuaHii 
Blight  Ypokomenxa,  Ahthoi^ysius,  Coc- 
cus, Pbyua,  Bostbichus,  Scolytus,  and 
Acabus. 

Ap&xcot.  Armeni'aca  mil^a'ris, 
yarittie^  .'--l.  JEarljf  ilf«scMZirt€,— -End  of 
July,  The  best  of  the  very  early 
Apricots.  Fruit  rather  small,  round, 
and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  tinted  with 
red  on  one  side. 

JLargc  Early ^  or  Precoce, — Bipens  next 
in  order.  An  oblong  fruit,  of  a  palish- 
orange  colour,  with  a  very  agreeable 
juice. 
3.  Blenheim^  or  Shipley* s.^^  One  of  the 
most  useful  Apricots  in  the  kingdom ;. 
for,  although  inferior  in  flavour  to  th'e 
Moorpark,  it  is  a  much  greater  bearer, 
and  a  sure  ripener.  An  oval  fruit, 
middle-sized,  and  of  a  palish-lemon 
colour.  This  kind  is  allied  to  the 
Hoorpark ;  possibly  a  seedling  from  it 


4.  JTmsJfcirAie.— AlDotherof  <fieMooFp«k 
section;  somewhat eariier.  This, ako^ 
ripens  safer  than  the  JCoorpark,  and 
such  is  a  wei^ty  eensideration  nith 
northern  horticulturists*  A  ronndisii 
fruit,  someVhat  flattened  at  the  cioini ; 
odour,  orange  and  red. 

5.  Breda^ — ^A  well-known  preserving  frnit, 
and  most  eligible  for  growing,  as  tat 
ordinary  standard,  in  our  •  soudieKB 
counties,  or  <hi  any  trellis  devioe. 
Galled  "  BruMeU  "  by  some.  A  smaii 
fruit,  generally  of  a  cramped  or  angled 
appearance ;  of  an  .orange  cokxir,  and 
rich  flavoured. 

6.  Rayal, — ^A  good  .fruit,  crf  very  rioh 
flavour,  ripening  joBt  a  little  before  the 
Moorpark.  Of  a  lar^e  si;Ee,  oval,  «bA 
of  an  orange  c(»nplexion. 

7.  Moorpark, — Th».flrst  ApriQet  is  the 
kingdom,  taken  altogether.  A  fnU- 
sized,  roundish  fruit,  ripeaiag  abaut 
middle  season ;  flavour  first  rate.  Ne 
garden  of  any  pretensions  ifr>eomplete 
without  a  Moorpark  or  twow 

These  Are  all  that  a^  truly  essential 
either  to  the  amateur  or  the  cottager. 
For  the  amateur  who,  in  a  small  garden, 
has  room  for  three  only,  and  thq^edis* 
tinct  kinds,  wq  reoommend  Nos.  3, 5,  nod 
7.  If  four,  then  take  Nos.  1,  3,  d,  7.  J| 
five,  then  Nos*  1, 3„  5, 6, 7.  For  cottagers, 
we  say,  Nos.  3  and  7,  Above  all,  r  we 
would  recommend  the  '*  Shipley's"  to 
the  cottager,  as  being  a  hardi^  and  a 
larger  tree,  and  a  much  surer  bear^:. 
Besides  the  above,  there  ore  theBla^k, 
the  Large  Early,  MuschnMusoh,  very 
sweet,  of  the  Breda  section ;  the  Orange, 
fitter  for  preserving  than  dessert,  a  good 
bearer ;  the  Boman,  another  good  bearer ; 
the  Turkey,  a  useful  late  variety;  tlae 
Haisha,  a  Syrian  kind,  delicious,  and 
possessing  a  sweet  kernel. 

Choice  of  Trees^ — Those  who  have  to 
select,  whether  from  stock  of  their  own, 
or  from  the  nursery,  should  first  see  that 
the  junction  between  the  stock  and  the 
scion  is  complete,  and  thoroughly  healed* 
If  any  gum  or  other  exudation  appear  on 
any  stem,  by  all  means  reject  the  tree  as 
to  present  use. 

Two  or  three  years'  trained  trees  are 
the  most  eligible,  and  such  should  pos- 
sess at  least  two  l:)ranches  on  either 
side,  and  a  .central  one  if  possibles. 
Care  should'be  taken  to  select  those  in 
which  the  side^braoches  are  of  about 
equal  thickness. 
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PropmgtUMM%  is  best  done  by  budding. 
Some  choose  the  Apiicot  stock,  or  those 
from  the  kernels ;  others j^refer  the  Plom 
>itoek:  the  latter,  however,  has  bee» 
moeh  complained  of  ia  late  years.  Oar 
aorseiymen  have  irhat  is  called  a  *'  eom* 
mo&er  "  stoek»  which  appears  to  be  a  sort 
of  wild  Plam,  and  whidi,  in  general, 
aaswezs  pretty  welL 

For  dworfe,  bod  at  eight  inches  from 
the  soil ;  for  half -standards,  at  three  feet; 
and  for  standards,  at  five  feet. 

Period  of  ^'Zofi^ta^.—- Those  who  wish 
to  gain  time  may  'i^aat  saeoessfnUy  in 
the  first  or  second  week  of  October :  any 
time,  however,  from  that  period  ontil-the 
eariy  part  of  March  will  do. 

So'd* — ^A  good,  soimd^  andrsthev  tmota- 
oas  loam  is  best,  using  a  iktle  ordinaiy 
vegetable  aaatter,  bat  no  manure,  unless 
on  the  surface.  8ee  MuLcnrHOw  Do 
not  make  the  soil  deeper  than  eighteen 
iuches.     See  ardde  Sxai£ok£. 

Aspect. — ^A  south  aspeet  is  .best  in  the 
Boithem  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  bat  Hie 
east  and  west  frequently  prodnee  sttperior 
froit  ia  ^e  aouthem  eonnties,  where 
Tety  varm  aspeets  ace  apt  to  parodnoe 
m^j  fruit  in  hot  seasons.  Standards 
san  only  be  ^own  in  onr  soathem  dis- 
tnctSy  where  they  are  scmietimes  very 
pndifioaodh^h-flaToiBred.  AsstoDdatfda, 
they  ace  several  years  in  doming  into 
bearing. 

TrwUming, — The  branehes  should  be  oia 
an  aiveiage  from  six  to  eight  inches  apext» 
and  kept  as  horizontal  as  possible.  The 
following  is  a  very  good  form ;  but  tiie 
ordinary  £an-traimng  is  very  well  adapted, 
il'eare  be  taken  to. pinch  over-luxuriant 
^oots  in  time. 


Pruning  must  be  regulated  by  the 
knowledge  that,  widi  the  exception  of 
such  as  the  Moorpark,  many  Tuieties 


bear  chiefly  on  the  shootti  of  the  previous 
year;  the  Moorpark  mostly  on  spurs 
two  and  three  years'  old. 

Sttmmer  Pruning,— 'Take  off  all  foi^- 
right  shoots,  and  others  that  are  irregular 
and  misplaced,  reserving  those  that  are 
not  too  vigorous,  and  that  will  train  in 
well  for  next  year's  bearing.'  If  done 
eady  in  May,  the  &iger  and  thumb  will 
supersede  the  necessity  for  the  kaiCe. 
Continue  to  nail  the  shoots  to  the  wall, 
as  necessuy,  during  the  summer,  tying 
dofwn  or  nailmg  in  all  short-jointed,  weak- 
looldng  6i)ray.  Over-vigorous  shoots  may 
be  stopped  early  in  June^  and  be  thus 
indued  to  put  forth  more  fertile  laterals. 

WiiUer  Pruning  had  best  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  though  it 
may  be  earned  on  until  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  in  Man^.  Gut  out  any  naked* 
lookkig  shoots  not  more  than  four  or 
ftve  years  old,  avoiding  amputataons  in 
the  larger  limbs,  and  get  their  places  re* 
oecupied  by  younger  and  better  branches. 
Keep  a  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  each 
branch.  Vigorous  shoots  ei  the  last  year 
shorten  as  far  as  the  points  seem  ill- 
ripened — weaker  shoots  about  one-third. 
This  promotes  the  production  of  laterals 
far  next  year's  fruiting,  and  gives  a  fuller 
supply  of  sap  to  the  blosBom>buds.  Out 
off  gross,  fore-right  spurs ;  but  lateral 
spurs-  may  be  retained,  as  they  some* 
times  prodnee  blossom-buds,  as  they 
qearly  always  do  in  the  Moorpark.  Let, 
also,  all  decaying  or  imperfeet  points  be 
pruned  off. 

£spaL«rs  are  to  be  formed  as  those  on 
walls;  standards  only  requiring  dead, 
crowded,  or  ehafing  branches  to  be  re- 
moved. 

When  an  Apricot  gets  diseased,  it  is 
much  more  prdfftable  to  replace  it  by  a 
younger,  than  to  attempt  its  renovation. 

Quil^ering  should  take  place  before  the 
fruit  is  dead  ripe,  or  it  wUl  be  mealy. 
.  '  Thitmimg  should  commence  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  large  enough  for  tarts,  in  May, 
or  early  in  June ;  no  fnrit  being  left 
nearer,  finally,  than  about  five  inches  to 
another.  The  thinning  may  be  done, 
however,  at  tfrice. 

JjMtfctfs.— Wasps  and  flies  are  best  kept 
off  by  a  net,  at  least  a  foot  from  the  wall. 
See  Eakwio,  PiSDisSA,  and  Aonis. 

Mddew  is  often  the  most  formidable 
assailant  of  the  Apricot,  as  it  ixsually 
arises  from  excess  of  moisture  to  Uie  root. 
Draining  the  border,  and  miidng.  lime 
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wifh  the  soil,  ba8,msnch  ca&e,beei]  fotuid 
etIio4uk>us  as  a  preventiye ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sulphur,  as  a  well-known  and 
powerful  antagonist  of  the  mildew,  may 
be  carefully  dusted  over  the  tree; 

Protection  qfBionom.'-'We  know  of  no 
fruit  that  more  requires  or  deserves  the 
fostering  care  of  the  gardener  than  this. 
Blossoming,  as  it  frequently  does,  in  the 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  Mai'ch, 
it  must  expect  to  be  rocked  by  not  only 
the  *'  rude,  imperious  gale,"  but,  what  is 
much  worse,  to  be  subjected  occasionally 
to  a  temperature  of  some  ten  Or  fifteen 
degrees  of  frost.  We  have  ever  found 
it  the  best ,  policy  to  protect  carefully, 
using  a  rather  thick  covering,  and  taking 
care  to  remove  it  on  every  possible  ooc&- 
sion.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  a  stout 
canvass.  Some,  however,  use  bunting ; 
some,  ordinary  garden-mats ;  and  not  a 
few,  the  fronds  of  fern,  spmce-branches, 
and  even  wisps  of  straw. 

Qeneral  ntaxims  of  culture, — First  of 
all,  a  sound,  loamy  soil,  with  very  little 
manure,  is  most  suitable.  It  is  well, 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  gain  time,  to 
use  a  little  generous  soil,  to  start  the 
plant  into  free  growth;  second,  to  per- 
sist in  summer  stopj^ing,  in  order  to 
equalise  growths;  and,  thirdly,  after 
careful  summer  training,  to  remove  all 
superfluous  spray  which  shades  the 
embryo  fruit-buds  in  the  end  of  August. 
In  addition  to  this,  top-dressings  in  May, 
and  the  application  of  liquid-manure, 
when  the  fruit  commences  the  last  swell- 
ing, will  be  found  useful  adjuncts  of  high 
culture.  Apricot-branches,  especially  the 
Moorpark,  are  apt  to  decay  of  a  sudden, 
without  apparent  reasons.  By  persisting 
in  the  tying-down  system,  however,  a 
succession  is  ever  ready  for  any  gap. 

Aqua'biuu  is  the  place  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  aquatic  or  water-plants. 
The  majority  of  those  cultivated  are  ex- 
otic, and  require  the  protection  of  glass. 
If  there  are  only  a  few  of  these,  they 
may  be  successfully  grown  in  cisterns, 
placed  in  a  stove ;  but  if  the  collection 
be  extensive,  it  requires  a  separate  edifice. 
The  tank-system  of  heating  by  hot-water 
ofiers  a  very  superior  mode  of  keeping 
the  water  at  a  fitting  temperature.  The 
leaden  cistern  in  which  the  plants  are 
submerged  may  rest  readily  upon  the 
slates  forming  the  cover  of  the  tank. 
The  handsomest  form  for  this  piu?pose 
would  be   a  circular  building,  <Dlevoted 


entirely  to  the  aquatics,  because  they  do 
not  thrive  satisfactorily  in  parts  or 
oomers  of  a  house  in  which  other  plants 
are  cultivated.  The  size  will  depend 
upon  the  will  or  the  means  of  the  owner. 
If  the  cultivation  of  the  imperial  Victoria 
regia  is  intended,  it  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  26  feet  diameter.  This,  will  allow 
a  tank  of  20  feet  diameter,  and  a  walk 
3  feet  wide  round  it.  To  make  it  hold- 
water,  the  sides  should  be  made  of  thick 
slates,  fitted  so  as  to  be  water-tight ;  or 
it  may  be  built  with  bricks  set  in  cement, 
and  lined  with  the  same.  It  should  be, 
at  least,  three  feet  deep,  for  the  Victoria 
loves  deep  water.  The  water  should  be 
heated  with  4i-ineh  hot-water  pipes, 
coiled  three  times  round  the  tank,  and 
two  pipes  should  be  carried  round  the 
house,  near  to  the  outer  wall,  to  give 
heat  to  the  air  of  the  house.  The  roof 
should  be  formed  with  wrought  iron  bars, 
and  should  be  flat,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
allow  the  rain>water  to  run  off  freely. 
The  Victoria  should  be  planted  on  a 
mound  of  strong  earth,  the  base  of  which 
should  be,  at  the  least,  5  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  top  2  feet,  and  it  should  bo 
brought  up  within  a  foot  of  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  should  have  a  motion 
given  to  it  by  means  of  a  vertical  wheel, 
with  narrow  boards  affixed  to  it  at  right 
angles,  at  6  w  8  inches  apart.  This 
vertical  wheel  should  dip  into  the  water 
a'  few  inches,  apd  should  play  upon  an 
axis,  being  set  in  motion  by  a  small 
stream  of  wat^r  falling  constantly  upon 
the  boards.  This  wheel  will  give  & 
gentle  motion  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  water,  which  motion  will  be  a  faint 
imitation  of  a  stream,  and  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  plants.  The  heat  of  the 
water  should  be  never  lower  than  70^. 
Air  will  be  necessary  in  the  hot  days  of 
summer,  and  may  be  given  by- means  of 
shutters  in  the  walls,  8  or  9  feet  apart, 
and  a  circular  opening  in  the  roof,  at  the 
centre,  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  diameter.  This 
part  may  be  easily  contrived,  by  any 
mechanic,  to  lift  up  and  fall  down  by  a 
simple  machinery.  This  will  cause  a  cir- 
culation of  air,  necessaiy  in  all  habita- 
tions of  plants.  If  the  Victoria  is  not 
intended  to  be  grown,  the  house  need 
not  be  more  than  half  the  size. 

The  Victoria  house,  at  Chatsworth,  is  a 
noble  structure  for  the  purpose.  It  is, 
however,  the  opposite  to  our  beau  idhal 
of  an  aquarium,  being  square,  with  a  dr- 
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eniar  tank  in  the  centre,  and  the  corners 
fiHed  ap  with  eight  small  tanks,  in  which 
lire  grown  one  plant  of  a  kind  of  other 
fiTe-stove  aquatics.  A  walk  runs  round 
the  central  tanks,  and  that  walk  is  entered 
bj  a  short  one  from  each  side  of  the 
sqanre.  A  walk,  too,  is  formed  into  each 
comer;  and  a  walk  runs  close  along  the 
front,  thus  forming  the  small  tanks 
allttded  to  ahoy^  The  diameter  of  the 
central  tank  is  33  feet,  which  will  give 
m  some  idea  of  this  truly  nohle  aquarium; 
bat  very  few  cultivators  will  choose  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  erecting  such  a  house. 
The  following  are  aquatic  stove-plants : 
Aponogeton  anguitifoliuni. 

■  distAchyon. 

— — —  iiionotUehyon. 
AnuD  venotnm. 
Cjpenia  alteraifolim. 

^  papynu. 
Daituwoniam  Indicnm* 
Ewrjtle  ferox. 
Limnoeharia  Humboldtii* 
Meoyanthea  Indica. 

' OTata. 

Nelumbium  ipedoram* 
Nymphaea  cserulea. 

■  lotus. 

pubeseena.  « 

pygmwa. 

■  rabra. 
atdlata. 

— ^^—  venicolor. 
Philydrum  lanuginotum*' 
PUtia  atntiotei. 
F«mted«ia  cranipet. 

■       oordata* 

ditatau. 

Sagittaria  lancifolia. 
— — — —  obtnrifolia. 
ThaUa  dealbata. 
Victoria  regia. 

Propagation  and  cM/^t/r^.  —  Being  all 
herbaceous  plants,  they  are  to  he  propa- 
gated as  tliese  generally  are.    Some  are 
raised    from    seeds,  which,  in  general, 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  lipe,  and  the 
pots  plunged  in  shallow  water.   When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be  trans- 
planted into  other  pots^  and  shifted  as 
tliey  advance  in  growth,  till  in  a  pot  of 
sufficient  size  to  admit  their  flowering, 
which  will  generally  take  place  the  same 
season.    Instead  of  being  kept  in  pots, 
the  plants  may  be  inserted  in  a  bed  of 
tarth,  on  the   bottom  of  the  aquarium. 
Keep  the  water  warm,  say  from  70°  to 
7o^'  in  summer,  and  leave  them  nearly 
di7  in  wnter.      Nelu'mbium  specio'sum 
requires  a  water  heat  of  84°. 

Cyperus,  Papyrus,  Nelun;ibium,  Nym- 
phfta,  limnocharis,  Hydrocharis,  Sagit- 
liiria,  and  Puntedera,  will  furnish  variety 
euough. 


Aquarium  for  hardy  Aquatics, — ^For  this 
choose  the  lowest  part  of  your  garden ;  dig 
out  the  soil  or  clay  to  a  moderate  depth ; 
it  may  either  be  of  a  regular  form,  as  a 
circle  or  oval,  or  irregular,  which  latter 
we  prefer,  with  a  bay  in  one  part,  a  jut- 
ting  promontory  in  another,  a  shelving 
shore  here,  and  a  steep  bank,  covered 
with  shrubs,  at  another  point.    However 
small  the  piece  of  water  may  be,  a  little 
good  taste  and  judicious  management 
will  have  the  best  effect.    Having  formed 
the  shape  by  digging  out  the  soil  to  the 
reqturad  depth,  from  two  to  three  feet^ 
the  next  point  is  to  make  it  hold  water. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  clay  for 
this  purpose:   it  will  require  preparing 
to  make  it  retentive  of  water.    Take  a 
small  {rartion,  say   a  barrow-load,  and 
chop  it  into  small  pieces  with  a  sharp 
spade.    If  it  be  dry,  add  a  little  water  to 
it;  then,  with  a  wooden  hammer  having 
a  long  handle,  beat  it  well  till  ever/  part 
is  of  a  uniform  consistency,  having  the 
appearance  of  clay  dough.     Spread  this 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ^nd,  about  six 
inches  thick.    Proceed  with  mixing-  up 
and  beating  barrow-load  after  barrow- 
load  till  the  bottom  is  entirely  covered ; 
then   either  puts  on  a  pair  of  wooden- 
soled  shoes,* or  go  on  it  with  naked  feet; 
the  last  is  the  best  way.    Tread  tho  pre- 
pared clay  firmly,  closely,  and  evenly 
down.    Do  this  well  and  properly,  ami 
the  bottom  will  never  leak.    As  soon  as 
that  part  is  finished,  mix  and  beat  mors 
day  for  the  sides.     With  the  spade,  as 
soon  as  it  or  a  portion  of  it  is  ready,  dab 
it  against  the  sloping  bank,  commencing 
at  and  joining  it  to  the  clay  bottom^    As 
soon  as  this  is  done,  beat  it  with  tho 
wooden  hammer  firmly  against  the  bank. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  clay,  eight  inches 
will  not  be  too  thick  for  the  sides.    Be- 
member,  the  more  ftrmly  the  clay   is 
beaten  to  the  sides,  the  better  it  will  hold 
water.    Tha  clay  must  be  quite  pure; 
that  is,  have  no  stones  or  other  matter 
left  amongst  it.     If  there  are  any~>such 
left,  they  will  serve  as  conduits  for  thei 
water  to  escape  by,  and  all  your  labour 
will  be  in  vain.      Proceed  with  adding 
layers  of  clay  upward,  until  yoii  reach 
the  level  you  intend  the  water  to  be. 
Carry    the    clay -puddle   two    or    three 
inches   higher,  level    the    natural    soil 
down  to  it,  and  let   this  soil  be  two 
inches  or  more  higher  than  tho  clay. 
This  will  prevent  it  cracking  away  Uom 
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Uie  bank.  Your  aqnarinm  is  bow  ready 
for  the  water.  Previously  to  filling  it, 
however,  cover  the  bottom,  upon  the 
day,  witii  a  coating  of  loam,  four  inches 
thick.  This  is  intended  to  encourge  the 
water-plants  to  root  in,  and  to  cause  them 
to  grow  finely.  If  you  can  procure  « 
sufficient  quantity  of  rough  stones  or 
pebbles,  place  them  against  the  banks. 
These  will  prevent  the  water  from  wash- 
ing away  the  clay-puddle.  All  being  now 
ready,  let  in  the  water. 

Planting. — ^As  soon  as  the  aquarium  is 
full  of  water  you  may  plant  the  aquatics. 
The  best  mode  is  to  have  some  wicker 
baskets  of  various  sizes,  to  suit  the  size 
of  each  plant.  Fill  one  with  soil,  in- 
serting the  plant  intended  for  it  at  the 
same  time;  cover  the  top  of  the  soil 
with  some  twisted  haybands,  eoiHng  thent 
round  the  plant ;  then  lace  them  firmfy 
down  with  some  strong  three-cord  twine, 
passing  it  under  the  rim  of  the  wicker 
basket,  so  as  to  keep  in  it  the  soil  and 
the  plant.  Throw  either  a  plank  or  a 
long  ladder  across  the  water.  On  this 
.you  can  waDc,  carrying  the  plant  with 
you.  Drop  it  into  the  place  you  intend 
it  for,  and  so  treat  all  the  other  water 
plants.  Some  of  them-— the  waterAUy, 
for  instance-^have  thdr leaves  floating  on 
the  sucface ;  but  this  is  not  needful  at 
first  They  (the  leaves)  will  soon  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  assume  their  natural 
position.  The  water-vioUft  has  both  its 
roots  and  leaves  floating;  all  timt  is 
required,  then,  is  to  cast  it  into  l^e  watflr, 
and  let  it  flourish  as  it  pleases. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  have 
■aquatics  cultivated  in  tanks  formed  with 
masonry,  the  water  to  be  used  for  water- 
ing plants  in  pots,  d^c.  This  can  be 
easily  accomplished  by  puddling  the  bot- 
tom with  clay,  as  mentioned  above,  and 
building  upon  it  sloping  walls,  usdng 
Boman  cement  for  mortar.  These,  if 
well  executed,  are  y&ry  ornamental,  and 
of  a  neat  appearance.  If  the  tank  walls 
are  carried  up  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  level,  the  plants  are  then  brought 
nearer  to  the  eye.  An  example  of  ^Qm 
may  be  seen  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew. 
Single  plants  of  this  kind  may  be  culti- 
vated in  vases,  or  even  in  troughs,  the 
only  thing  they  will  require  being  a  por- 
tion of  mud  at  the  bottom  for  the  plants 
to  root  in.  The  after-culture  the  aqua- 
tics will  require  is,  if  possible,  to  change 
the  water  fluently,  and  keep  the  sur- 


face dear  from  water-mosses.  A  few 
ducks  soon  clear  off  the  latter;  other- 
wise the  mosses  must  be  skimmed,  or 
flooded  off  with  water,  if  there  is  supply 
enough. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
hardy  aquatics  :— 

AWsma  stratv/tis  ( water-soldier ),natiYe 
of  Britain. 

AponoffeUon  dista'c^fon  (two-spiked 
Aponogeton),  a  very  pretty,  floating 
aquatic,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
yet,  although  from  a  warm  country,  it  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  stuvive  an  ordinary 
winter.    It  has  white  flowers. 

Bu'tomus  wmbelUHtus  (XTmbell-flowering 
Bush),  one  of  4lie  best  of  our  native 
aquatics,  found  in  ditches.  It  has  beau- 
tiful heads  of  pink  flowers,  and  does  not 
require  deep  water;  consequently,  may 
be  planted  near  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Cattle  are  very  fond  of  its  leaves. 

Ga'lla  paiu's^m  (Marsh Calla),  a  natiye 
of  North  America,  and 

GaUh,  ^thio'pica  (African  Calla),  both 
plants  of  great  beauty.  The  latter  is,  on 
that  Account,  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse 
and  window  plant,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  "  arum  plant*  This  species 
is  rather  tender,  but  wiH  survive  our 
winter  if  planted  in  deep  water. 

Hotto'nia  palu'ttria  (Mavsh  HottoUia), 
flesh-coloured  flowers:  a  native  of  Britain. 

Menya'nthes  irifoUa'ta  (Three-leaved 
Buckbean),  witjb  white  flowers.  Th^s  is 
another  native  species,  growing  in  shal- 
low waters.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  worth 
cultivation. 

Nu'phar  lu*tea  (Yellow-flowered  Nu- 
phar),  a  fine  water-plant,  native  of 
Britain.  , 

Nu'phur  ddvena  (Stranger  Nuphar), 
yellow  and  red;  a  flne  species,  from 
North  America. 

Nympha'a  a^lba  (White  Water-lily). 
This  is,  wifhout  doubt,  the  finest  of  our 
hardy  water-plants.  It  loves  deep  water, 
with  plenty  of  room,  and  a  muddy  bot- 
tom to  root  in.  It  then  will  produce 
numbers  of  its  beautiful,  large,  milk- 
white  flowers. 

Ty'pha  latifo'Ua  (Broad-leaved  Cat's- 
tail).  Though  not  so  showy  as  some 
species,  this  plant  is  worth  growing,  pro- 
ducing its  large  flowers  abundantiy  in 
shallow  waters. 

Besides  these  there  are — Alisma  plan^ 
logo;  A.  ranunculoides ;  Lobelia  Dort- 
manna  ;  Myriophyllum  spicatum  and  verti- 
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c^Uum;  Poi^gonmm  «mpAiMKM;  Sa§it' 
l§ria  sagUtifi^ia  and  latifaUa ;  Teucrium 
i-rdium;  Trupa  natans  and  quadrispi- 
aam ;  aod  ViUaraia  nymph9idet  and  Zflvu- 

R0M. 

Aquila'ria.  (From  aquila,  an  eagle, 
loetUj  called  Eagle-wood  in  Malacca. 
Xat.  ord.,  Aquilariada  [AquilareaceaeJ. 
linn.,  lO-Deeandria  l-3fonogynia.) 

Tbe  Ei^le-wood  w  th«  iaaide  <]f  the  thank  o 
if iiiia'na  4t7a'f a  and  J.  ^^c'/ZoeAuna— esteemed 
t  cordial  in  Asia.     Cuttinsi  in  heat,  in  aand,  and 
vuitt  a  bcU-glaaa.    Sanc^  loam,  with  a  Uttle 
peat.  .Summer  temp.,  63°  to  7S°;  winter,  AS"  to  dOP. 

LUaUuxe'mi^    (Malaeca).    6.    Wlut&rii.greca* 
3Ialacca.      182 J.       A   ^ot«   erergreen 
'  shrub. 

Aquile'oxa.  Colambine.  (From  a^taZa, 
ftQ  eagle ;  in  reference  to  the  tomA  of  the 
petAls.  Nat.  ord.,  Crowfoots  [Banuncu- 
laceae.]    LLnn.|  iS-Pofyaiidria  ^-Pentagy- 

nxa.) 

Seeds  in  March;  comaum  soil.  Seedling* 
fover  sometimes  the  first,  bat  generally  the  se* 
cMid  season.     All  haxAj  herbaceous  pecvmiiate. 

i.c/pt'M  (alpine).    1.    Blue.    luoe.    SwHiw 

land.     1791. 
"Oitwion^Sn    (aaeiaoae-Iikc).     1.      Purple. 

July.    Altaia.    I8I7. 
—  tfretiea  (■retie).     I.    Reddisle7«ndw.    Jane. 

Siberia. 
"iitrvpmrptifrea  (dark  porple).  1.  Purple.  Juoe. 

Siberia. 
- — JSaeftcnViMi  (FiMber**).  1.  Pnipla«  Jims. 

Siberia.     1827* 
*iredi|Keera«  (•boffi-spiursd>.  |.  Brown.  May. 

North  of  Enrope.    1818. 
-^Cammitfwna  (Canfidiaa)«    S.    Reddiah-otange. 

June.     N.  Amer.    1640. 
fii'fe«  (y«Uow-aow«red}.    1.  Pai«yeUow« 

May.    N.  Amer.    J  839. 
"-Dwa'tioa  (Davorivt).     a.     Puipla.     June. 

Davaria.     107. 
"ftnufaa  (beaatifal).   S.    Red*  oraofe*    Joae. 

Kamachatka.    182S. 
—f^gratu  (fragrant).  ^.  Yellow-striped.  May. 

HimalayM.    1810. 
-Gvmenafna   (Miaa   Garaier'a}.     8.    Purple- 

striped.    June.    Englieh  hybrid.    I829. 
^iUndulo^ta    (glandular).    S.     Whitish-blue. 

June.    Siberia.    1898. 
*— — ^  ea'Mcoter    (ooa-eolbured).      8.      Violet* 

July.     Altaia.     1888. 
"—'ff sailor  (two-coloured^.      Bluish- white. 

June.    Siberia.    1789. 
^fbs'M   (milky-gtaen).     2.    Vhkiah-yeUow. 

Jane.    Hiaulayas.    1 889' 
"grntHJk/ra  (large-floweredj.  2.   Blue.   June. 

Liberia.     1818. 
-y^rida  (hybrid).    2.    Ptirple.    Siberia, 
'"jen'nda  (jojoua-looUag).    li»    Blue,    Jiwe. 

Siberia.     1844. 
"^faTrte^tfera*  (slender-homed).    1.    Bine.    June. 

Rusaia.     1838. 
""Ptn^'/ra  (amaU^flowcfed),  I.  Purple.  June. 

Siberia.    1819* 
"puh^m  (woolljr- flowered).      Pale    purple. 

June.    Induu    1839. 
^fgrau'iem    (Plfreneao).      I.      BlM.     July. 

fyreaccs.    1818. 


A.,  Siai'ri&t  (Siberian^    2.    Blue,  white.     June. 

Siberia.     I8O6. 
^Ski'nn^ri  (Mr.  Skinner's).    ^.    Red,  green. 

May.    Guatimala.    1841. 

—  viridifl&ra  (green-flowered).  2.  Green,  yellow. 
June.    Siberia.    1784). 

—  viKofsa  (clammy).    2.    Purple.    June.    Mont- 
pelier.    1752. 

~  eu/^a'm  (common).   8.   Blue.  June.  Britain. 
— '  —  eomicula'ta      (smalUhom-double).      2. 

Blue,  white.    June.    Enrope. 
-^—-d^gener  (degenerate-doublej.    8.    Blue,. 

white.    June.    Europe. 
e'legans  (elegant).     1.     Purple.    June. 

Europe. 

—  •* — inve^rsa    (InTerted-double)..     8.      Blue, 
whi^    June.    Europe. 

siellifta  (starred-double).  8.  Blue,  white; 

June.    Europe* 

A'babis.  Wall-cress.  (From  Arabia^ 
probably  in  reference  to  tiie  dry  situa- 
tions where  many  of  the  species  grow. 
Nat.  ord.,  Crosswartg  or  Crucifen  [Bras- 
sicaceaej.    Linn.,  iS-ZV/rarfynawwa.) 

Pretty  rock-wot  k  ornaaients ;  seeds  in  Mareh 
or  Anguat;  cuttings  under  hand-Ugfats  ;  eoannon> 
soil .  Hardy  perennial  trailara,  esoept  where  other- 
wise specified. 

A  aflbida  (whitish),   t.  White.  July.   Caucasus. 
1798. 

vmriegafta  (Tarie«ited4e«f«d).  %  Whiter 

Fcbruanr.    Gardens. 
—  alpeshria  (rocky).     I.    White.     July.    Swit- 
■eriand.    1819.    Hardy  biennial. 

(alpine).     I.    White,  ydlow.    May. 
Switserland.     1596. 

CliMui'na  (Clusius's).    1.    White.   May. 
Pyrenees.     IS96. 

nana  (dwarf).   L  White.   May.  Switzer- 
land.   1819. 
]  ^  amAj^m  (doubtful).    I.    White.    July.    Si-, 
beria.    1824.    Hardy  biennial. 

•  areno'ta  (sand).    1.    Knk.    July.    Germany. 
1798.    Hardy  annual. 

•  Ae//idiy«'iM<daiaywieaTed).    1.   White,  yellow. 
June,    dwttseriand.    1773. 

•  c«ru'lem  (bine),   t.    Pale  blue.    June.    Swit- 
asriand.    1793. 

•  ctfia7a  (mre-Iashed).    1.   White.    June.    Ire* 
land.    Hardy  biennial. 

' erurpo'to  (curled).   I.  White.   May.  Camiola. 

1818. 
cmfin'JtgiM  (short-podded).   1.  White.  June. 

North  of  Europe.  1825.  Hard^  biennial. 
daayce^rpa  (thick-podded).    1.    white.    June* 

Podolia.    I827. 
flexuo'*a  (zigzftg).    Naples.    1832. 
lasioif/ba  (jagged-lobed).    2.    White.    June. 

Mexico.    1820.    Hardy  biennial. 
UUtci'na  (lilac-flowered).     1*    Lilac.    August. 

Europe.     2830. 
langifo'iin  (long-leaved).  1.  White.  June.  Per- 
sia.    1820. 
lu'cida    (8hining-/ffuoe<;f).     1.    White.    June. 

Hungary.     1790. 
— —  ottri>^«'£a  (rariegated-Zeaeed).  I.  White. 

June.    Gardens. 
«na'//is  (soft).  1.  White.  June.  Caucasus.  1817* 
nu^tana  (nodding).   1.  White.  May.  Switzer-' 

land.    i6A8. 
ovirit^nna  (oririan).   1.    Pale  red.    Jane.  Ca- 

rinthia.    1824. 
petra^a  (tock).  1.  White.  June.  Austria.  1809. 
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A.  petrol  a  hastula'ta  (halbert-Zeaverf).  1.  Pnrple. 
June.    Britain. 

hi'spida  (bristly).  1.  White.  June.  Scot- 
land. 

—  pra'cox  (early).    1, 

warieff-a'^tt  (variegated).  1.  White.  June. 

Gardens. 
^procufrrem  (procurrent).    I.    White.    June. 

Hungary.    1818. 

—  pM'mi/tf  (dwarf).  I.White.  June.  Austria.  18)6. 

—  rttrofra'cta  (bent-back).    Blush.    June.    N. 

Amer.     1827. 
'^r&sea   {roty-flowered).    1.    Rose.    February. 
Calabria.    1832. 

—  Schioereckia'na  (Shivereck's).  1.  White.  June. 

Austria.     1826. 

—  stelluta'ta  (little-starred).   1.    White.    June. 

Italy.    1817. 

—  sCenope'tala {nurovr-petAUd).  I.White.  June. 

1818.    Hardy  biennial. 

—  s^o/onJ'/<?ra  (shoot-beariug).  1.  White.  June. 

Carniola.    1818. 

—  stri'cta  (upright).    Cream.    May.    England. 

—  toxophy'tla  (bow-leaved).    I.    White.    July. 

Volga.    1823.    Hardy  biennial. 

—  undula'ta  (vftLved-leaoed).    I.   White.    June. 

South  of  Europe.    1810. 

—  ©e'ma  (spring).    1.    Purple.    May.    France. 

1710.    Hardy  annual. 

A'nACHis.  Earth-nut.  (From  a,  not, 
and  rackiSf  a  branch  ;  a  branchless  plant. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceas.] 
Linn.,  IT -Diadelphia  A^-Decandria,) 

Seed  and  offsets ;  sandy  loam  ;  summer  temp., 
60°  to  7^ ;  winter,  56<>  to  65°;  but  may  be  treated 
as  an  ajiinual. 

A,  hppogee'a  (underground).    2.   Yellow.    June. 
Africa.     1812. 

Ara'lia.  (Meaning  unknown.  Nat. 
ord.,  Ivy  worts  [  AraleacBfe] .  linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  b-Pentagynia,) 

Aromatic  gum-resin  is  produced  from  the  (pot 
of  A.  rucemo'sa^  spino'sa^  and  hVtpida,  The 
young  shoots  of  A.  edu'tis  are  used  in  China  a«  a 
delicate  vegetable ;  and,  in  North  America,  the 
shoots  of  A.  nudicavflis  are  used  like  aanaparilla. 
Hardy  species,  division  of  the  plants,  and  also  di- 
vision of  the  roots.  Greenhouse  and  stove  spe- 
cies ;  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood,  in  a  gentle  heat, 
strike  quickly.  Sandy  loam  and  peat ;  common 
treatment.  All  stove  evergreens,  except  where 
otherwise  specified. 

A.  aculea'ta  (prickly).    White.    Nepaul.    1820. 

—  orfioVtfo  (tree).    15.    Green.    Jamaica.    1820. 

—  capita' ta  (capitate).    12.    Green.    W.  Ind. 

—  coclUea'ta  (shell. leaved).    10.  \Vhite.   E.  Ind. 

1820. 

—  craasifo'lia  (thick-leaved).    10.    Green.    New 

Zealand.    1846. 

—  digUafta  itnget'leaved).   30.  White.  E.  Ind. 

I8I7. 

—  tfrfttVi*  (eatable).    Green.    Japan.    1843. 
—ferrugi'nea  (rusty).  40.  White.  Trinidad.  1826. 
—fra'grans  (sweet-scented).     White.    Nepaul. 

1818. 

—  hi'smda  (bristly).   8*  White.  July.   N.  Amer. 

1799.     Hardy  deciduous. 

—  Japo'nicu  (Japsui)l   10.  Green.  June.  Japan. 

1838.    Half-hardy. 

—  nU'cans  (glittering).    40.    \Vhite.    Trinidad. 


if.  moeropVto  (large-leaved).  6.  White.   Nor- 
folk Island.  1831.  Greenhouse  evergnreea. 

—  JlfttA^enZrtfr^ia'na  (Muhlenberg's).    2.    White. 

July.    N.  Amer.    Hardy  herbaceous. 

—  mMllea«'/i»  (naked-stalked).   4.  \¥hite. .  July. 

N.Amer.    17SI.    Hardy  herbaceous. 

—  pe9ito;}Ay /to  (five-leaved).   90.  White.  Japan. 

1810.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 
^pube'scent  (downy).  '6.     White.     W.   Ind. 

1818. 
'^racemo'sa   (raceme-yCowerui^).     4.      White, 
^uly.  N.Amer.  1658.  Hardy  herbaceous. 

—  sarMueifo'lia  (elder-leaved).    6.    White.    Au- 

gust.    N.  Holland.    1883.    Greenhouse 
evergreen. 

—  Sl^epMrdii  (Shepherd's).  Green.  New  Zealftud. 

184S; 

—  Vtno'ca  (thexny).  8.  White.  Virginia.    1688. 

Hardy  d^siduoas. 

—  trifolia'ta  (three-leaved).    Green.    New  Zea- 

land.    184S. 

—  umbraculiffera  (shade-giving);  40.  White.  E. 

Ind.    1818. 

Abauca'ria.  (From  Araucanos,  the 
name  of  the  people  in  whose  country 
Arauca'ria  imbrica'ta  grows  in  Chili.  Nat. 
ord.,  Conifers  [Pinacese].  Linn.,  22- 
Dlcecia  lZ-Polyandri(U) 

Seeds  of  A,  xmMcafta  are  wholesome  when 
roasted.  Seeds  when  procurable;  cuttine^s  of 
young,  ripened  wood,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  cool 
place,  but  fhaded.  Good,  friable  loam.  A.  im- 
bricafta  wants  no  protection.  A.  BraMilie'tuU  is 
tender.  A.  CuntUnghaftnii  will  live  in  sheltered 
places  near  the  sea.  A,  ette^tta  ornamental  ia  a 
conservatory! 

A,  BidmeUii  (Mr.  BidwelPs).  150.  Apetal.  More- 
ton  Bay. 

—  BrasUU^na  (Braailian  araoearia,  or  pine),  loe. 

Apetal.    Brasil.    I8I9. 

—  eolumnafris  (pillared).    Van  Diemen's  Iiaad 

1851. 

—  C^mnlNjrAa'intt  (Cunningham's,  or  Moreton- 

Bay  pine).   100.   Apetal.    Moreton  Bay. 
•—  exetflsa  (lofty,  or  Norfolk-Island  pine).     120. 

Apetal.    Norfolk  Island. 
^' imbrteafia  (imbricated,  or  Chili  pine).     150. 

Apetal.    Chili.    1706. 

Arbore'tum  is  a  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  capable  of  enduring  exposure  to 
our  climate.  These  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  genera,  according  to  their  pre- 
oedence  in  the  alphabet;  but  best  in 
groups,  conformably  to  the  natural  sys- 
tem; and,  whichever  is  adopted,  it  is 
quite  compatible  with  an  attention  to  fa- 
cility of  access  by  means  of  walks,  as 
well  as  to  picturesque  effect 

Aubour  is  a  seat  shaded  by  trees. 
Sometimes  these  are  trained  over  a 
wooden  or  iron  trellis- work,  mingled  witli 
the  everlasting  sweet-pea,  clematis,  and 
other  climbing,  sweet-scented  plants. 
When  the  trellis-work  is  compHcated,  and 
the  structure  more  elaborate,  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  climbei's  already 
nfimed,  together  with  the  honeysuckle. 
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Ac,  they  are  described  as  French  or  Jte- 
Ikm  arhours. 

A'rbob  vi'tje.     ThWja, 

A'bbutus.  Sta»wbeny-tree.  (From 
nrboise,  a  Celtic  word  for  rough  fruit. 
Nat.  ord.,  Heaihwort$  [Ericaceae].  Linn., 
10- D^ca/irfria  l-Manogynia,) 

Seeds,  budding,  and  inarching.  Common  loil 
for  the  hardy  specie* ;  sandy  loam  and  peat  for 
those  which  require  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house in  winter.  AU  those  are  hardy  evergreens 
which  are  not  otherwise  described. 
A.  andra'chne  (andrachne).  10.  White.  April- 
Levant.  1724.  „,,... 
~aiiiracftmo>'c2««(andiachne-like).  8.  Whitish- 

green.    April.   . 

—  CaiianViwis  (Canary).  8.  Whitish-green.  June. 

Canaries.    1796.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  ientijlo'ra  (thickly-flowered).  20.  White.  Mex- 

ico.    1826.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 
-»y'6rtrfo  (hybrid), 
—teurt/o'/ta  (laurel-leaved).  20.  White.  Mexico. 

1825.     Greenhouse  evergreen. 
-lf«mV«tfMcnzie's).  White.  N.  Amer.  1827. 

—  MiUe'H  (MiUer*s).    10.    White.    September. 

Hybrid.     1825. 
^muerona^ta  (sharp-pointed  leaved).  1.  White. 
Magellan.    1828.    Greenhouse  evergreen 
trailer. 

—  stto'ss  (hairy-branched).     1.    White.    May. 

Mexico.     1829. 
"phiUureafo'lia  (phillyrea-leaved).    I.    White. 

Peru.     1812.    Greenhouse  evergreen, 
-proce'ra  (tall).    15.    White.    N.  Amer.    1825. 
-.ptt'mtfa  (dwarf).    4.   White.  Magellan.  1826. 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  „«•  •  v 

—»eiTott/o'/*a  (saw-edged-leaved).    6.    Whitish- 

green.    Greennou»e  evergreen. 

—  ^eciVsa  (showy).    Mexico.    1837. 

•^  tomento'sa   (yiooWy-oranehed),      4.      White. 

Blarch.    California.    1826. 
nu'da  (smooth- ArancA«rf). 

—  v'nedo  (unedo),  10.  White.  October.  Ireland. 

cr»'«pa  (curled).    8.    White.    October. 

integrifo'lia   (entire-leaved).     6.     Pink. 

October. 

jsle'fMi  (double-flowered).  5.  White.  Oc- 
tober.                              ,,  -,     _-_., 

salici/o'lia  (willow-leaved),  o.    White. 

October.  . 

—  •c*feojBc'*a/a  (cttt-petaled).    7-    White.    Oc- 

tober. .  w  ,      ^ 
ru'bra  (red-flowered).     10.    Pmk.    Oc- 
tober. 
Abcade    is  a  walk  arched  over  with 
trellis -work,  and  this  covered  witii  climb- 
ers. 
AfiCHANGEL,  or  White  Dead   Nettle. 

La'mitan  cClbum, 

Archange'uca.     (From  archer  chief, 
and  angelica^  from  its  supposed  virtues. 
Nat  ord.,  UmbelUfers  [Apiacese].    Linn., 
f)-Pentandria  1  -Monogynia . ) 
i.o^cina'/w  (officinal).  4.  Green.  July.  England. 

This  is  the  same  as  Ange'iiea  archange'lica. 
There  are  two  other  species,  but  worthless.  Seeds 
in  April ;  common  soil. 

AiicTOSTA*rHYi.os.  From  arktos^  a  bear, 

and  staphyle,  a  berry.   Bears  eat  the  fruit 


of  some  species.  Nat  ord.,  HeaihworU 
[Ericaceae].  linn.,  lO-Decandria  \Mo- 
Hogynia,) 

Hardy  plants,  requiring  treatment  similar  90 
Arbutus. 

A.  ttJpi'na  (alpine  bUtekberried).  1.  Flesh.  April. 
ScoUand.    Deciduous  trailer. 

—  longifo'lia  (long -leaved).  Mexico.  1847. 
Half-hardy  evergreen  nnder-shrub. 

—  ni'«da  (shining).  4.  White.  May.  Mexico. 
18.^6.    Half-hardy  everftreen  shrub. 

—  pu'ngetu  (stinging).  1.  White.  February. 
Mexico.  1839.  Half-hardy  evergrwn 
shrub.  . 

—  tomento'sa  (downy).  White.  N.  Amer.  1828. 
Evergreen  shrub. 

—  w'pa-it'rw  (bear's-grape).  1.  White.  AptU. 
Britain.    Evergreen  trailer. 

Arctothe'ca.  (From  arktos,  a  bear, 
and  ilieke,  a  capsule;  seed-pod,  or  cap- 
sule, as  rough  as  a  bear.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
posites [Asteraceae].  Linn.,  IQ-Sytujenesia 
'3-Frustranea.    Allied  to  Arctotis.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials.     Division 
of  the  plant ;  peat  and  loam.    Summer  tei^p., 
Sfi"  to,  66" ;  winter,  40°  to  45®. 
A,  grandiflo'ra  (great -JflowereA).      U«     Y«llo^* 
-        July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1838. 

—  fii'rta  (hairy).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1820. 

—  ra^jww*  (creeping).  1.  YcUow.  July.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1798. 

Abcto'tis.  (From  arktos,  a  bear,  and 
oMs,  an  ear.  Shaggy  fruit  Nat  ord.. 
Composites  [ Asteracese] .  Linn.,  Iv-Syn- 
genesia  ^-Necessaria,) 

General  treatment  same  as  for  Arctotheca. 
Many  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttmgs  m  sand , 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  shady,  cool  place,  and  a 
few  by  seeds.  All  greenhouse  evergreens,  except 
where  otherwise  specified. 

A,  aeau'Us  (stcmless).     1.     Yellow,  red.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1759.    Greenhouse 

herbaceous  perennial. 
-^  angwtifo'Ha  (narrow  -  leaved).     2.     Purple. 

August.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1789.  , 

—  arbore>*ceru  (tree-like).  2.  White,  pink. 
July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  or/re'nteo  (silver-teooerf).  1.  Orange.  Au- 
gust. Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1774. 
Greenhouse  biennial.  . 

—  a'spera  (6roiMl-Tough-/eflo«l).  3.  Yellow. 
August.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1710. 

—  awrc'o/o  (golden).  I.  Orange.  August.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1710'  ,  ,  , 

—  auricula'ta  {wr-leaoed).  1.  Yellow.  July* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1796. 

—  bV color  (two-coloured).  1.  White,  red. 
July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1812. 

—  ctnero'ria  (cineraria).  2.  Yellow,  orangt. 
July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1824.  Gree.- 
house  herbaceous  perennial. 

—  cvfprea  (copper-coloured).  2.  Yellow,  purp.^. 
July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 

—  decu'mfttfiw  (decumbent).  1.  YeUow.  A»gucu. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1790.  Greenhouse 
herbaceous  perennial.  .     ,  , 

—  dffca'rr«n«(dccurrent).  2.  White,  red,  July* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1794* 
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A.  elaftior  (taller);    9.     YeU«w,  papleb    July. 

Cape  <4  Good  Hope*    1820. 
-^fastw/ta  (disdainful).  3.  Orange,  red.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.   1795.    Greenlionse 

biennial. 
•-flafceida  (flagging-s^aZ/rail).    1.     WlutCv  NcU 

Juic.    Cap%  of  Hope.     179i*    Greenr 

house  wmiud. 
'^giabrafta  (smootbish).     2«     Tellow,  pnrple. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1830. 
•^  glamcoph^Ua  (nrnkj-green-leaved}.  1 .  Yellow, 

purple.  July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1704. 

Greenbouae  herbaceous  perennial. 
•^fr«fsrf(^o'i^  (graftt-flowered).    2.  Pale  yellow. 

May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  177^*  Green- 

kouMbienniaU 

—  fnacula'ta  (spotted).  3.  White,  onuage.  Jane. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    181 2. 

—  fR0la»oct'ote  (daric-ciKled).  l.  White,  purple. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1812. 
'-jMcilt0M/a1«(panicled).   8.    White,  red.    May. 

Cape  ojf  Good  Hope.    1816. 
->/»Ai»/<ijTntfa  (plantain-leaved).     1.      Oranre. 

June.      Cape   of  Good    Hope.      170B. 

Greenhouse  faerbacoooa  perennial. 

—  re'p^oiu  (eccepiag).    1.   White,  red.    August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1795*    Greenhouse 
heroaeeous  perennial. 

—  i'^o/uYa  (rerolute).   1.    TeUow.   Jiuie.   Cape 

of 'Good  Hope.    1830.    Oreenhooae  her- 
baceous perennial. 

—  r&aea  (rosy).  I.  Pink.    September.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1793. 

—  ScArtute'ri  (Schradei's).   Fiali.    May.  Cape  of 

Good  Hofye.  1833.  Greenhooae  amkuaL 
<— <pectV«a  (showy).    3.    Ydov.    July.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    I8L2. 

—  jptiuflo'w  (small-thomy-Ieaved).   3.    Orange. 

Jane.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1795.  Green* 
houaq  annual. 

—  «7tiarro'«a  (squarroee).    3.     Orange,  pnrple. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    189S* 
-^ttnfeaiwr  (three-coloozed).    3.     White,    red. 

Jane.     Cape  of    Good   Hope.      1794. 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial. 
-^UMiu'c'to  (wave-^aoed).    1.    Orange.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1796.   Greenhouse 

herbaceous  perennial. 
^vftgafta  (twiffgy),    1.    Yallofr.    July.     Gape 

of  Good  Hope.    1816.    Hardy  annual. 

AscuA'TioN.    The  same  as  Layebiko. 

Abdi'sia.  (From  ardis^  a  spear-head ; 
in  re£Brence  to  the  shaip-pointed  divi- 
siofiis  o£  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Ardisiads 
[Myrsinacese].  Limi.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Manogynia.) 

Half-ripmed  cntti^gs  from  the  stem,  or  pieces 
of  the  Boola  inserted  ia  light  soil,  and  placed  in 
strong  heat,  soon  root;  also  by  seeds,  which  re- 
qmxt  a  rather  long  period  to  vegetate ;  peat  and 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  0f  °  to  70° ;  winter,  48**  to 
5Sf**^  Stove  evergreens,  esccpt  where  otherwise 
specified* 

il.  antmmaYa  (long-pointed).  7.  July.   Gniana. 
1803. 

—  eanalicuta^ta  (efaannriled).    6.    July.    1821. 
^  Camttrie^ntu  (Canary).  10.  Red.  July.  Canaries. 

1820.    Greenhouse. 
"  eoUfra'ta  (coloured).  10.  Red.    July.   £.  Ind. 

1816. 
•^  complana'ta  (levelled).     6.     Pink.    Penang. 

1824. 

—  C0nVcea(leathei7).  7*  Scarlet.  Antilles.  1824. 


il.  cr0iisi/d^te<n«i|d.notched-2«ai;ed)*    10.   Red. 
July.    w.  Ind.   'I8O9. 

—  e'iegaru  (elegant).  10.  Red.    Angnst.  £.  Ind. 

1809. 
*-erce'faa(t«U).    90.     Bed.     July.     Madeira. 
1784.    Greenhouse. 

—  hymena'ndra  (membrane-anthered).  8.  Pink. 

May.    Sylhet.    1838.    Greenhouse. 

—  hu'milis  (humble).  8.  Bed.  July.  Ceylon.  1820. 

—  tonceo/a'^a  (lanceolate).    6.    Bed.    July.    £. 

Ind.    I8O9. 

—  laterifio^ra  (side-flowering).    6.    White.    W. 

Ind.    1793. 

—  /en^i^mo'sa  (speckled).  0.  White.  China.  181 4. 

—  Utora'lia  (.sea-side).   4.    Red.   July.    E.  Ind. 

1909. 

—  YAocroca'iTya  (long-fruited).  5.  Flesh.  Nepaul. 

1834.    Greenhonse. 

—  odontophjf'Ua  (tooth-leavod).  6.  Pale  salmon* 
I  red.    July.    Bengal.    1834. 

—  ptmiculafitt  (paiiicied)i    12.    Bed.    July.    £. 

Ind.    1818. 
--pubi^Mcens  (hoary-haired).     6.    Jidy.     1820. 
Greenhouse.  < 

—  psncfo'to  (dotted).  10.  White.  Jnly.  China. 

1823. 
-^pyramiiafUs  (pyramidal).     85.     Red.     Jnlyr. 
Santa  Cniz.     1916. 

—  aerrula'ta  (saw-leaved).    3.   Red.    Jaly.    \V, 

Ind.    1821. 

—  sotefio'cea  (nightshade-like).    10.    Red.    Au- 

gust.   E.Ind.    1798. 

—  thjft^&ra  (thyrse-ffowered).    ft.    Piak.    Ke- 

paul.    1824.    Greenhouse. 

—  Unifoflia  (tinus-Ieaved).   10.  Bed.   Jnly.   W. 

Ind.    1820. 

Abduz'na^  (In  honour  of  P.  Arduini, 
curator  of  the  economical  garden  of  Pa- 
dua, in  the  time  of  linnseus.  Nat.  ord.. 
Dogbanes  [Apocyoac^].  linn.,  d-Pen- 
tamdria  I'Motw^nia,) 

Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass ;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  65^;  winter,  40<*  to  450.  A 
greenhouse  ev^reen. 

A,bitpiiu^9a  (two-spined).     3.    White.     June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I760. 

Abb'ca.  The  Cabbage  Palm.  (Called 
areec,  in  Malabar,  when  an  old  tree. 
Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Palmaceffi].  Linn.» 
21.1foiuwia  l^-M6iMdeipkia.) 

The  Catechu  yields  a  most  powerful  and  astrin- 
gent medicine,  and  ha  berry  is  the  Betel-nut, 
chewed  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  its  char- 
coid  as  a  denti&iee.  Seeds ;  light,  sandy  aoil. 
Sammer  tonp.,  QsP  to  80";  winter,  65°  to  65<^. 
All  stove  Palms. 

4.  cattehvf  (tn^dicinal  catechu).     30.    White. 
E.  Ind.    1690. 

—  cHni'to  (hair-coa/tftf).    20.    White.    Soath  o€ 

France.    1824. 

— -  exi'Hs  (slender).    30.  W.  Ind.    1823. 

—  hu'milis  (humble).  6.  White.  £.  Ind.    1814. 
—-i«/tf'«c«tM  (yellowish).  30.    White.    South  of 

France.    1834. 

—  ma'nUcot  (mamicot).    90.    S.  Amer.    1832. 

—  monta'na  (mountain).    90.    S.  Amer.     1820. 

—  olen'eea  (potherb).     40.     White.     W.  Ind. 

1656. 

—  rti'ira  (red).    SO.    Manritiai.    1833. 

—  tHa'ndria  (three-atamened).  20.  £.Ind.  18SS. 

Abena'bia.     (From  artna,  sand;    in 
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leference  to  the  sandy  soil  in  which  the    <-  Mediterra'nea  (M«diterr»nean).     4.    White. 

^  June.   Mediterranean.    1823.   Hard/ an* 

nual. 


plant  grows.     Nat.  ord.,  Clovtworls  [Ca 

x^'ophylacete].      Linn.,  lO-Dectindria  3- 

Trigynia.     Allied  to  Alsine.) 

All  hardy  herbaceous  perennialt,  except  when 
otherwiae  deacribed.  Seeds ;  diyiaion  of  the 
plant ;  sandy  aoil. 

A,  Autiri'aca   (Austrian).     ^.     White.     July. 
Austria.     1793. 

—  Bo/ea'riott  (Balearic),    i.  White.  Julj.    Ma- 

jorca.   1787.     Hardy  eTergreen  trailers. 

—  bijto'ra  (two-flowered),     i*     White.     March. 

Switzeriand.     1818. 

—  breoicau'ti*  (short-stemmed).  4.  White.  Ju?y. 

Alps,  Europe.     1823. 

—  net/»i7o'«it  (turfy),    i.    White.     July.    Swit- 

zerland.    1820. 

—  ctUgci'ntt  (/ar^e-calyxed).    i.    White.    July. 

Barbarr.    1810.     Hardy  annual. 

—  etdjfmln'la  (ealyculate).     \,    White.     July. 

Hungary.     I8I7. 

—  C9mtde^n»i8  (Canada),    f.    Red*     July.     N. 

Afoer.     1812.     Haray  annual. 

—  eane^strrns  (hoary),    i.    White.    July.    I8I7. 
~  eapUla'cKti  (hair  -  like),     i.     White.     July. 

Piedmont.     18I9>     Hardy  annual. 

—  eupiUtt^rU  (capillary).    4*    White.    July.   Si- 

beria.    1820. 
^  cherlerioi'de*  (cherieriaolike).  i.  White.  July. 
France. 

—  rHia'ta  (Rve-lashed).  \,  White.  June.  Ireland. 
•—  Cuimbrice'n$i8  (Coimbra).    ^.    White.     July. 

Portugal.    1817*     Hardy  annual. 

—  Dtthu'rica  (Dahurian).      1.      White.      Jaly. 

Dahuria.     1824. 

—  ^MMu  (dense),  i.  White.  July.  Hungary.  1834. 
—fuMdcuia'ta  (fascicled).  4.  White.  July.  Scot- 
land.    Hardy  annual. 

—JUif^Ttn   (thread-leaved;.     i.    White.    July. 

Arabia. 
~/Mfma'«a  (handsome;*  4.  White.  June.  Dahu- 

ria«     1824. 

—  Gem^rdi  (Gerard**),  i.  White.  June.  France. 

18S3. 

'^^amiMio'aa  (glandular),  h  Purple*  June. 
Europe.    18S0.    Hardy  annual. 

-^  gtmmaru'ia  (round-headed).  4.  White.  July. 
Tauria.    1818*    Hardy  annual. 

— fra«im/b'/ia(gnws-l»ved/.  i.  White.  July. 
Siberia*    I817. 

"- glalfe'rrima  (smoothest).  4*  White.  July*  Cau- 
casus.    1810. 

•^^miAVfo'ra  (great-flowered).  |.  White.  July. 
Switzerland.     1783. 

—  Hc'iflstH Helm's).    4.   White.    July.    Siberia., 

1836.  ' 

~  Unufta  (hairy),  i.  White.  July.  Caucasus. 
1820. 

—  im3rica'^a( imbricated),  i.  White.  July.  Cau- 

casus.   1820. 
— juniperi'iia  (juniper-leaved).  i»  White.   July. 

Siberia.    1800. 
^laneeolttfta  (lanceolate).     ^.     White.     June. 

Switzerland.     1823. 

—  Imrieifo'tia  (larch-leaved).  4.  White.   August. 

Britain. 

—  Umgif&Uu  (long-leaved).  \.  White.  July.  Si- 

beria.     1823. 

—  wmeroea'rpa  (long-fruited).    \»  White.  July. 

N.  Amer.     1810. 


—  monta'na    (mountain),      i.      White.     Jane. 

France.     1800. 

—  mu//i<Mu' /it  (many-stemmed).  :^.  White.  July* 

Europe.    1814. 

—  nardifo'Ua  (nardus-leaved).   4.    White.   July. 

Siberia.     1827> 

—  nemoro'sa  (gro«e).  i.  White.    S.  Amer.  1839* 

Hardy  evergreen  under-shmb. 

—  Nuro^gicu  (Norwegian),     i.     White.    July. 

Scotland.    Hardy  evergreen  plant. 

—  otitoi'des  (otites-like).   White.    July.   Siberia. 

1820. 

—  pe'ndula  (pendulous).  White.  July.  Hungary. 

1816. 
-~pe/»<oi'^e*(peplis-Uko).  White.  June.  Britain. 
Evergreen  creeper. 

—  j9in//u7m  (pine-leaved;.    White.    July.    Cau- 

casus.    1S23. 

—  polygtmoi'des  (knotgrass-like).     Red.     July^ 

Switzerland.     1822. 

—  proc^m  (toll).   White.    July.    Siberia.    1820. 

—  procu'mbens   (procumbent).     Purple.     July. 

Eg^-pt.      ISOl.      Half-hardy    deciduous 
trailer. 

—  pube'scetu  (downy).  White.  July.  Arehipelago* 

IR20. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple).  White.  July.  Spain.  1628. 

Hardy  annual. 

—  ramo»i's$ifna  (branchiest).  White.  July.  Hun- 

gary.   I816.    Hardy  biennial. 

—  recu'rua  (recurved).  White.  July.  Alps.  1822. 

—  ri^gida  (stiff),  i.  White.  July.   Siberut.  1823* 

—  ro»trafta  (beaked).  4*   White.  August.  Hun- 

gary.   18 16. 

—  fu'bra  (red).  |.  Purple.  July.  Britain.  Hardy 

annual. 

—  rubefUa    (reddish •/ourereef).    \.    Red.    July. 

Scotland. 

—  Aa/i'na  (saline),    i.    Purple.    July.    Bohemili* 

1820.    Hardy  annual. 

—  stua'tilis  (rock),   i.  White.   July.  Germany. 

1732. 

—  tca'bra  (rough).   4.  White.   July.    Alps,  Eu- 

rope.   1822. 
— >  Meta'cea   (bristle-leaved).     4*     White.    July. 
France. 

—  stria'ta  Tstriated^    ^.  White.  July.    Switzer- 

land.   1663. 
—>«#rrc/a  (upright).  ^.  White.  July.  N.  Amer* 
1813. 

—  subukt'ta  (cwl-shaped).  4>  White.  June.  Cau^ 

casus.    1822. 
-'tenuifi/lia  (fiue-leaved).     ^.    White.     July. 
England.    Hardy  annual. 

—  — —  Barreiie'ri  (Barrelier's).  4>  White.  July. 

South  of  France.     1820. 
hy'brida  (hybrid).  4.  White.  July.  South 

of  France.    1827. 
viaci'duta  (viscidish).     4.    White,    July. 

France.     1818. 

—  tetra'quetra  (square-s/a/Ared).  ^.  White.  Au- 

gust.   Pyrenees.     1731. 

—  triflo'ra    (three-flowered).    4.    White.    July. 

South  of  Europe.     18 16. 

—  tria'ndra  (three-stamened).  |.   White.    July. 

I817.     Hardy  annual. 

—  itligino'sa  (marsh),  i.  White.  July.   Switaei^ 

land.     181 7. 

—  v^rna  ^spring).    \.    White.     Iklaj.    Britain. 


—  SMirt'ntf  (marine),  i.  Purple.  July.  Germany,  i — t>err<iL-<7/a'/a  (whorled).    4.   White.    July.    Ar 
1793.  menia.     1823. 

aa'/a  (margined).  4.  White.  July.  Cau-  ,       .     . 

casus.    1818.    Hamy  deciduous  trailer.         Abethii'sa.     (A  classical  name,  after 
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><me  of  DiAna's  nymphn.  NaL  ord..  Orchids 
fOrcbidaceael.  Linn.,  ^tO^Oynandria  1- 
Manog^nia,) 

Dirision,  peat  and  loam,  with  ehuooal.    Sum- 
ner temp.,  65<*  to  «(P ;  winter,  56°  to  65°. 

4<  buibo'aa  ^bulboiu).    |.    Whitish-Ted.    June* 

Carolina.    Greenhouse. 
—  j»/toa'to  (plaited).    1.    July.     E.  Ind.    1806. 

Stove. 

Ake^tia.  (Named  in  honour  of  a  Swiss 

pro&ssor,  Aretius.   Nat.  ord.,  Primeworts 

LPrimulaceue].     linn.,  6-PefUandria  1- 

Monogynia,) 

Division  of  the  roots  in  spring  «r  autumn ; 
sand,  loam,  and  peat.  They  cannot  bear  stsgnant 
water;  are  good  for  rock-work;  all,  but  one, 
hurdy  heibaceona  perennials. 

J.  4(iE^'na  (alpine).  i»  Pmk.  June.  Switzerland* 

1775. 

•^arg«'niea{»lnTj).  i.  White.  June.  Swit- 
aerlsiid.  1826.  Half-hardy  herbaceous 
pesenoial. 

'— Hetotf'tiea  (Swiss),  i.  White.  Jane.  Swit- 
serland.    1775< 

■^pube'scenB  (downy).  |.  White.  June.  Switier- 
laad.    l«2i. 

'  Fi/oiia'na  (Vital's).  i,  Tdlow.  June.  Pyre- 
nees.   1787* 

Aroa'kia.  (From  ar^am,  its  aboriginal 
name.  KAt.  ord.,  SajMftads  [Sai)otaces]. 
linn.,  %'Peniand'na  \-MonogyniaS) 

Fine  atoTe>,  hard-wooded,  evergreen  timber* 
tree ;  layers  and  cuttings  in  autumn  or  apring  * 
th«-  latter  under  a  bell-glass.  Summer  temp., 
60^  to  70° ;  winter,  45°  to.  55°.  The  spedfic  gra- 
rit^  of  the  wood  is  so  great  that  it  sinks  in  water. 

if.  aidero'sjflon  (iron^wood).  J  4.  Green,  yellow. 
Jidy*    Moroeco.    1711* 

AsasMO'sis.    (From  argema^  a  cataract 

of  the  eye  ;  in  reference  to  its  medicinal 

qnalides.    Nat.  ord.,  Poppjfworts  [Papa- 

veracefle].   Linn.,  IS-Pofyandria  l-Mono- 

gynia.) 

The  seed  erf  A.  Mexica*na  is  Iflw  Fico  del  m- 
fermo  (infem^  fijc)  of  the  Spaniards ;  a  purga- 
tive and  powerful  nareode,  especiiUy  if  -amofeed 
witii  tobacco.  In  the  West  Indies  they  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  Hardy  annui^, 
except  where  otherwise  specified ;  aeeds,  suckers, 
and  divisions  in  Afarch ;  common  soil. 

Ab  ai&i/lo'ra  (white-flowcfed).  3.  White.  July. 
Mexico.    1821. 

-^  Bardajfttna  (Mr.  Barclay's).  5.  Cream.  June. 
Mexico.  1827.  Half-hardy  herbaceous 
perenniaL 

— •  jrrafu{(/SoVa  (gpeat-ilowered).  3.  White.  July. 
Menco.  1827«  Hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennial. 

•»  Jfe^riea'fla  (Mexiean).  3.  Tellow.  July.  Mex- 
ico.   1S02. 

^^  oehrohu'ea  (ydlowish- white).  2.  Sulphur. 
July.    Mexico.     1827. 

Abgola'sia.  (From  argos,  white,  and 
>anos, woolly;  the  perianth  being  velvety- 
white.  Nat.  ord.,  Bloodroots  [Haemodo- 
racese].  lADn.fl'ffexandrial'Mofiogynia.) 


A  small  greenhouse  plant,  of  easy  enlcnie,  bat 
must  not  get  dry ;  division  of  the  Moto  ;  aaady 
loam  snd  peat.  Sunmer  temp.,  M^  to  45°  t  wio- 
ter,  4e°to45°. 

A.  plumo'ta  (featheiy).  S.  White.  Cape  of  Go9d 
Hope.    1787. 

AsantEi'A.  Silver-weed.  (From  ofyy- 
reioSf  silvery ;  in  reference  to  the  silvery 
hue  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds 
[Gonvolvnlaoee].  Lmn.,  9-PetUandria 
I'Afenogyniai) 

All  stove  evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings,  half- 
ripened  wood,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April, 
and  in  nice  bottom-heat ;  rich  loam  and  eeat. 
Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  75° ;  winter,  50*^  to  60^. 

A,  bo'tM-ruuf  (night-floweang).    3».   White.    E. 
Ind.    1799. 

—  capita'ta  (beadad).  Purple.  July.  £.  Ind.  18SS. 

—  «unea'te  (wedge-leaved).  10.  Purple.  Augost. 

£.  Ind.     1829. 
^  cywte^ta  (qrme-flswemd).    1«.   Pink.   £.  Ind. 
issa. 

—i^/t'eo  (festive).    White.  July.  India.    1838. 
"  Jtatttbtt'riea  (Malabar).  Cream.  July.  £.  Ind. 

1823. 
—>  oma'tfa  (adorned).  10.  White.  E.  lad.  1624. 

—  poma'cea  (apple-fruited).  Pink.  £.  Ind.  1818. 
-~  4M9eJe'ac(showy).  lO.  Bed.  July.  £.2ad.iai«. 

—  ^te'nden*  (uhininff).    1.  Pink.   E.Ind.    1820. 

—  iM^/KoVa  (Otto-llowerad).  30.  White.  JB.  Ind. 

1817. 

Abisje'ua.  (From  aron,  an  arum,  and 
Sana,  a  standard ;  in  reference  to  the  dose 
affinity  to  Armm.  NaL  cord.,  Aruds  [Ara- 
ces].     Lmn.,  Zl-Moncecia'^'Polyandiria,) 

TubeMas*Tooted  perenniala*  Division  «f  its 
tubers  ;  loam  and  peat. 

A.  drae&niium  (dragon;.    S.    Jnaa.    Oiiwii    N. 
Amer.    1759*    Hardy. 

—  wufCTvepuHhit  (large  •spsithed).    Tink.    3vij^» 

Morelia.     1839.    Greenhouae. 

—  JlfurraV*  (Munray's.)  1^.  Apetal.  Maveh.  Bom- 

bay.   1847.    Stove. 

—  i^ngens  (aaping).  i.  May.  Japan.  18M.  Sitf- 

haray. 

—  tema*tum  (ifcree-lealletefl).  f.   Ptnyte.  Hay. 

Japan.    1774*    Half-hardy. 

—  Mpk^Uum  (tfaree-Ieavad).    i,   iBvown.   Mwj, 

2i,  Amer.    1664.    Hardy. 

Abi'stea.  (From  ariain,  a  point  or 
beard ;  in  reference  to  the  rigid  |)rantB  of 
the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  TrUs  [Indaoese]. 
Linn.,  3-Triandria  i-Monogynia,} 

The  least  conspicuous  plants  of  this  order. 
Their  leaves  form  the  chief  herbage  for  cattle  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Greenhouse  plants. 
8eed  and  divisions  in  March  or  April ;  sandy 
losm  and  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45  . 

A,  cmfita'tu  (headed).    3.  Bine.   Joly.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1790. 

—  cjpa'nea  (bright  blue),  i.   Blue.   Jon*.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1750. 
-^melaleu'oa  (black  and  white).    1.    Pale  blue. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1796. 

—  jmti^Ua  (little),     i,    ^lue.    July.      Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1806. 

—  «pt>a'/{«  (spiral-floweved).  1.  Pale  blue.  Kay* 

Cape  of  Goad  iBopCt    179&* 
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Abi8Toi/>'chza.  Biitbwcart  (From 
^tristo9,  best,  and  locheia,  putiirition ;  its 
supposed  mediemal  chara<rter.  Nat.  ord., 
Birthworts  [Aristblochiaceae]^  Linn.,  20- 
€hfnandria  d-Mexandria,) 

Herbaeeotti  and  climbing  pltnts,  the  first  by 
£iinoa  of  the  roots;  haroy  cUmbin;  ones  by 


oC  Cli*  voots,  «ad  k^feEa,iD  spring  or  an 
B.  Stave  plants ;  cniimige  of  fine  wood, 
IB  sand,  in  htatf  nnder  a  beU-guas.  Sandy  loam 
lor  die  luudy ;  peat*  and  loam  for  tiie  tender 
kinds.  Temp,  fot^the  latter,  summer,  06°  to  80^; 

HABDY. 

i.  Jrfta'««i  (Arkinsa).  BO.  Pnrple.  Jidy.  Ar- 
kansas.   ISM.    Deddvous  climber. 

-^B^^StH  (Bsetie).  fi.  Pnrple.  June.  Spain. 
ISfiB.    Deddnotts  climber. 

—  Chile*tmi§  (Chilian),    fi.    Purple,  green.    Sep- 

tember,    v.  Ittd.      1B82.     Deciduous 
half-haniy. 

—  clea«fi'^  {elematie-Iike)t    8.    Tellow.    July. 

Britaia.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  IMv*    (kmt-itMtod).      a.     Purple.     Inly. 

Sotflli  of  JBv(VB.     Ud8.      Pecidnous 

trailer. 
-"pa'tlida  (pale-flowered).    S.    White,  purple. 

Italy.    iSta.    HafboMoos  perenniaL 
—fitiaio'ekia  (oHfeoloeUa^    4.    Purple.    Jaly. 

&»tholgnw»».  1607.  JDeciduone  trailer. 

—  s^grfia'ta  (arrow-shaped).    1.   Purple.    July. 

W.JtaMe.-  1819<    HerboenoiM  pemniu. 
*■"  Ui^utafria  (soake-soot-like).  1.  Dark  purple. 

Jnly.  N.Amer.  1832.  Deciduous  trailer. 
•-  nifko  (,tabe-bearin^  SO.  Yellow,  brown.  July. 

N.  Amer.    XT9i,    Deciduoos  climber. 
~  iemenio'Mt  (dowagr)*  SO.   Purple.    July.    N. 

Amer.    XJ99*    DedduonsxUmbor. 

OKEENHOXreC. 
a*  uivoT^scKsu   (ttee-iike}.    90.    TeOow,  pfV- 
-ple.    Juty.   America.    1787*    JBTeic^«en 
shrub. 

—  BOia^te  (fi^nsed).     Porple,  ytHkm,    Bwaos 

Ayres. 

-'gUm'ca  {nuXkj^^gnea'Ieaaed),  0.  Pnrple.  J3ar- 
bary.    1788.  

->  ifrfa  (hairy).  S.  Pvple.  Jnae.  Cbis.  rf$Q, 
Herbaeeaos  pawunial. 

'^rotm'nda  (^aand-noied).  2.  Dark  purple* 
July.  South  of  Europe.  1690.  Herba- 
ceous perennial. 

•-eeaiiKrw'rexu  (cveiifreen).  i.  Purple.  Jane. 
Oondia.    17S7. 

6T0VS. 

■4.  mwminafia  (long-pointed),  10.  Purple.  Mao* 
ritins.     18S8. 

•^  oHguifeida  (snake-like).  6.  White,  brown. 
Decei^wr.  New  Grenada.  1845.  Twin- 
ing CTercreen. 

—  iaria'ta  (beaided).  10.  Purple.  Caraccaa.  1790. 

—  iOote'to  (two-U>bed).    10.    Pncpk.    IfiM. 
-^braete^'ta  (baetad).    3.    Pur|^.    July.    £. 

lad.    Jt7d8*    £?e>green  trailer. 

—  JBran/<e'iuu(BraziliaD).    20.  Tdlow.   BrasiL 

1820. 

—  nsMrfw'ta  (tailed- l^iped).    6.    liurid.    Jnae. 

Brsml.    1828.    Deciduous  twiner. 

■— — -/as'iene  (atinking-^ou'eretf).  20.  Purple, 
ydlow.    June.    W.  Ind.    fSSS. 

-^  cilio'ta  (fxinged).  0.  Purple,  ftraen.  Septem- 
ber.   New  Patagon.    1830. 

"^  qfmbi'/era  (baul'flowered),  20.  Porple*  Julyi 
St.  PiUl.    1820. ' 


X/v'fcVia  (foetid).    80.    July.    Mejcleo.    18S8. 

—  giga'fUea  (gigantic-flowered).     2Q«     TeUo#» 

brown.    July.    Bracil. 

—  ^''j'ae  (giant).  0.  White,  brown.  June.  Goa- 

timala.    1842. '  Dedduohs  cUmber. 
-^  grmtiifio'r^  (buige-floweiMd).    88.   JssMica. 

1824. 

—  A<M/a/fa(halbert-lettve«f).  10.  July.  Cuba,  istf- 
— >  Ayperfo'reo  (northern).    SO.    iStrp^e.    Maj* 

India.    1830. 
•i'fidKW  (Indian).    10.  Purple.   Jiihr.   £.  Ipd. 

1780. 
"-Uthh^sa  (grtnt'tipptA).    20.    Purple,  greeB, 

yellow.    July.    Bracil.    1821. 

—  ma'nma  (greatest).   20.    Purple.   Jufy.  Neir 

~  Spain.    1769' 
•—  odormWmima  (swestml  seeaied).   M.  Psipis* 

Jnly.    Jamaica.    1787* 
'—•mitkoee'pkmUi    (biJMiVhead).    fO, 

brown.    October.    Braail. 
^  pundmrif^'rmis  (flddle-ehaped).  M. 

1883. 


(gaping).   90.  Pmnfie,  swoBi ' 
July.    Brasil.    1830. 
'"•eoera^te  (pouch-^foweiwd).    SQ. 

September.     Sylhet.    I829«    Beddoooa 
dimber. 

—  Swrtaome'iMii  (StaJMta).   SO.   Mknr.    Suii^ 

nam.    1888. 
^8K^<thMe-cleffe>leaTed).    !«.   Omm.  4^ 

raccaa.    Dedduoos  dimbec 
«-4raetefta(thre».lebad).  0.  ftuple.  Swm*9* 

Amer.    1776. 

AsisTOTE  'UA.  (In  memory  of  the  great 
AriMtotU.  Kst  ord.,  Lindmhionm  [TiH- 
acesej.     Ijnn.,  ll-Ihdecam&ria  I'Mono^ 

This  ffcnue  hta  been  phund  mmh^  HomaHide^ 
or  Philadelphiads,  by  some  botameta;  but  Dr. 
Idttdlereays  {Veg.  Kimg.,  871),  it  has  meet  oflbiiij 
to  this  order.  A.  M^eqtU  produeea  ediMe  berries* 
of  a  dotk  pueple  eolour,  and  wtae  ia  stade  ^oea 
them  in  Ohili.  it  is  a  hardy  estastata  rtmb. 
Layers  inautoncm,  and  siottinge  in  Apdl,  in  sand» 
under  a  haad-lifht.    Common,  aaady  «^. 

A.  Ma'cqui  (Macqui).   4.   Whitishxgreen.    May. 
ChiU.    1786. 

—  — —  variega'ta  (Tariegated-leaveff).   4.  WUt* 

ish-green.    May.    Gardens. 

Asksio'aca.  (From  Armenittf  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  apricot.  Nat.  ord.» 
AlmondwortB  [I>rapace«].  Xinn.,  12- 
Icotandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  dedduous  trees;  generally  budded  In 
summer  on  plma-atodM,  but  aome  use  apricot 
eeedlings  for  budding  peadMa;  rather  heairy* 
loamy  adl.    See  AraicoT. 

if.  AWjrnn/raca  (Briganpon).    0.    Pink.    Mardi* 
South  «f  Europe.    18I9> 

—  do^ca'rpa  (tbiek-rootad).   16.  White.  April* 

1880. 

penici/b'lia  (peoA-]eav8d).     IS.     Knk. 

April.    1800. 

—  Siftt'n'oa  (Siberian).  0.  Pin)c.  April.  Siberia. 

1788. 

—  vulga'rU  (common  apricot).  IS.  White.  April- 

LcTant.    M48. 
cordif&lia    (heart -leayed).     16.    White. 

March.    Levant.    1648. 
>f oVe-pte'no  (double-flo«'ezed).  15.  White* 

April. 
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JL  vuigt^ru  fo'tiis  varieifa'tia  (vanegated-leaved). 

15.  *  White.    April. 
'^'^-^ ovaUfi/tia  (oval -leaved).      15.     White. 

March.    Levant.    1548; 


A,  monta'na  Cmountain). 

rope.     1731. 
—  sconpitti'det  (scorpion-like). 

Austria.    1710. 


1.  Yellow.  Jnlf.   Ea« 
1.  Yellow.  Jnlj. 


•  Abhe'sia.  Thrift.  ^The  Latin  name !  Arnopo'gon.  Sheep's -beard.  (From 
liar  4ihe  Sweet  William.  JNat.  ord.,  Lead-  i  arfws,  a  lamb,  and  polony  a  beard ;  in  re- 
W0rts  [Plumbaginacese].  Linn.,  b-Pm-  \  ference  to  the  bearded  seeds.  Nat  ord., 
tandria  fi-Pentagynia,)  i  Composiles  [Asteraceffi].     Linn.,  li^-Syn- 

AH  .luard7l)erbaceoas  perennials,  except  when  igenesia  l^^qunlis.  Allied  to  Soorzonera  ) 
•tljerwsc  specified.    Division  of  the  plant ;  seeds  j      Hardy  plants ;  seed  in  MarchorApril.  Common 
m  spring  ;  sandy,  loamy  sou.    The  tender  kinds  i  garden-soil. 
mSk  require  to  be  well  drained,  and  receive  the  :   .     ,  /      ,  ^      ^     „  „ 

«M>teetton  of  a  frame,  or  pit,  during  winter.  i  ^'  f^^Per  ^.roM^h,.    2.    Y«-llow.    July.    Mojitpe- 

'  f   F  B  .  i.„      J --4^    Annual. 


I.    White.     June.  , 


lier. 


Cape'viWs  (Cape).    1.    Yellow.' July.    Ci^i!  of 
;  Good  Hope.     18 IS.    Biennial. 

!  —  Dalecha'mpii  (Dalechamp's).  2.  Light  ydlow. 
;  July.  South  of  Eiuope.  1739.  Perennial. 

\  —  picroi'des   (plcris-like).      1.      Yellow.      July. 
i  South  of  Europe.    l6S3.    Annual. 

,      Aro'nicum.    (From  arnica,  lamb-skin; 
I  in  reference  to  the  softness  of  the  flower- 
;  heads.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [AsteracesBJ. 
i  Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia  2-Super/lua»    Allied 


A^'mlKu'cea  (garlic-leaved). 
Spain.     1798. 

^^td/Hfua   (alpine).   1.  Purple.  July.    Catinthia. 

-—aremafria  (sand).     1.     Pink.    June.     France. 

-ygqiAafo^iett  (rAVfArf-headed).    1.    Pink.    June. 
Algarbia.     1800. 

•^*  4(asfo'csi<a' to  (toothed)    S.   Flesh.    June.    Na- 
ples.   1816. 

-^lUonMtfi'rfef  (pink-like).    1.  Pink.  June.   Eu- 
rope.   1810. 

"^foMiAevUa'ta  (bundled).    2.  Purple.  July.   Por- 
tugal.   Greenhooae  evergreen  shrub.  ^    . 

—  Idfrta  (hairy).  1.  Pink.  July.  N.  Africa.  1820.  j  tO  Doronicum.) 

""•^"^Eur^^^'isiV    ^^'    •"""'•    ^*'***^^j      A  hardy.  herb«»ous.  perennial,  grtmndael4ike 
^/toCperiA/tta'cjuni^r-leaved).  1.  Pink.  Jane.  I  Pl-nt;    Wvi«on. ,  common  aoU. 

Spain.     1818.  }  ■^'  Altaficum  (Altaic).  Yellow.  Jnly.  Siberia.  1788. 

^'^''^'^AT^^^'m^^^^'  ^^»^*'^-  •'"'^y-j     Abraca'cha.     (Its  Spanish  name  in 
«— Jtt»ra^/t«(sea.shore).  .  1.    Pink.   July.    South! 
of  Europe.  ' 

—  mart'/ima  (sea-side).   1.  Red.    July.    Britain.  I 

—  n:»niafna  (mountain).  1.  Pink.  June.  Scotland.  ! 
T^fbnfi/tia  (pine-leaved).    1.  Pink.  June.  Por-  { 

tugal.  > 

— jOmnta^nea  (plantain-like).    1.    Red.   June,  i 

Bouth  of 'Europe.    1818.  ! 

<>-]Hi'i^en« (pungent),  l.  Pink.  June.  Spain.  1818.  j 
'— eeer«oiter«/&</ia  (scononeraF-Ieaved).    1.  Scar- j 

let.    June.    South  of  Enrope.    I8l6.       j 

—  vtdlgra'Ht  (common).  I.  Red.  July.  Europe.  I 
aUba  (white-Jtowered).   i.    White.    Sep 

tember.    Gardiens. 


Sonth  Atnerica.  Nat.  ord.,  UmhslUfers 
[Apiacese].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  2-i>/^- 
nia.    Allied  to  Conium.) 

A.  escule'nta,  a  native  of  the  table-land  of 
Grenada,  produces  large  esculent  roots,  not 
unlike  parsnips,  but  of  a  better  quality.  Stove 
tuberQUs  perennial.  Division  of  the  roots  ;  xid> 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  65°  to  85°;  winter,  55^  to 
60°. 

A.eteule'fUa   (eatable).-    3.     Brownish.     Jnly. 
Santa  Fe.     1823. 

Akrhenathe'Iium.     (From  arrhetiy    a 


£oeei'nea  (wetxlct-Jiowered).  i.  Red.  Sep-  !  male,  and  (Ulwr,  a  point ;  on  account  of 
tember.    Gardens.  '  ai-«  — -«-  .»«.  av.^  ■„^^^^  aMi,€%€,      "w^*   ^.^ 


A'anica.  (From  arnakis,  lamb-skin;  in 
reiierence  to  the  texture  of  the  leaves. 
Nat  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn., 
Id-Symjenesia  2-SuperJlHa,  Allied  to 
Groundsel.) 

flardy,  dwarf,  herbaceous  plants ;  division  of  the 
filanU  an  spring  or  autumn.  They  like  a  little 
peat  incorporated  with  the  soil.  A.  Co'rsica  pre- 
fers iwg-earth. 

A.  Clu'sii  (Clusius's).    1.    Yellow.    July.    Swit- 
aerland.     181 9. 

—  cordafta  (heart-shaped).  I.  Yellow.  July.  Swit- 

.  Kcrland.    I8I9. 

—  Co'rsica  (Corsican).   1.  Yellow.  July.  Corsica. 

1824. 

—  doro'nicum  (leopard's-bane).  2.  Yellow.  July. 

Austria.     I8I6. 

—  gUtcia'lisixcy).  1.  Yellow.  July.   Switzerland. 

1823. 

—  fl«/e<//jra  (Swiss).   1.  Yellow.  July.  Switzer- 

land.   I8I9. 

—  kmi'gera  (wool-bearing).    1.    Yellow.    July. 

Italy.    1827. 


the  awns  on  the  male  spikes.     Nat.  ord., 
(7ra««»«  [Graminaceae].  Linn.,  23-Po/y^a- 

mia  l-]ifon€ecia.) 

This  genus  really  should  be  reunited  to  R6l- 
chus.    Perennial  grasses ;  seeds ;  division.    Com- 
mon soil,  as  for  any  other  grass. 
I  A.  avena'ceum  (oat-like).  5.  Apetal.  June.  Britain. 

I mu'ticum  (awnlessy.    4.    Apetal.    July. 

I  Scotland. 

j  _  bulho^snm  (bulbous).    3.   Apetal.    July.    Ger- 
many. 

Areow-head.     See  Sagitta'ria. 

Arrow-boot.     See  Mara'kta. 

Abta'botrys.  (From  aratao,  to  suspend 
or  support,  and  holn/s,  grapes ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  way  the  iruit  is  supported  by 
the  curious  tendril.  Nat  ord.,  Anonads 
[Anonaceffil.  I«nn.,  IS  -  Polyaiidria  -6- 
Polygynia.) 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  held  in  Java  to  be 

invaluable  agjunst  cholera.  Stove  evergreen  shrub. 

Cuttings  of  ripened  wood  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
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giMs,  luid  in  bottom-heat,  ia  March  or  April. 
Suidf  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  rotten  dung. 
Sommer  temp.,  6sP  to  75**  i  winter,  50*  to  85  . 
1. 0dartUV»»ima  (sweetcst-acented).    fi.    Brown. 

Jtdy.  China.  1758. 
Artane'ma.  (From  aratao,  to  support, 
sodnenut^  a  filament;  in  reference  to  a 
tooth-like  process  growing  on  the  longer 
filaments.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworts  [Scrophu- 
lariaeeffi].  Linn.,  li^Didynamla  1  Qym- 
naspermia.    Allied  to  Torenia.) 

A  neenhoaae  cverpreen  ahrub.  8eed§ ;  cuttings 
of  tlM  half-ripened  shoots  in  autumn  or  spring. 
Will  keep  over  the  winter  in  the  greenhouae,  but 
■eeds  mar  be  sown  in  the  open  border,  m  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  as  an  annual.  Sandy  loam  and  a 
Stdepeat. 
A./iwtirim*tuni({nnf;eA'CoroUaed).  3.  Pale  blue. 

Angust.    MoretonBay.    1830. 

Abtemi'sia,  Wormwood.  (From  Ar^ 
temit,  one  of  the  names  of  Diana.  Nat. 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceffi],  Linn.,  19- 
SifMffemesia  l-JSqualia,) 

Varioas  speeiea  of  Artemisias,  or  Wormwoods, 
have  beea  used  as  tonic,  fitter,  wad  aromatic 
Bedicinea  from  remote  ages.  All  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennials,  except  where  otherwise  specified. 
Annuals,  by  seed ;  those  with  branching,  shrubby 
atenw,  and  the  whole  of  the  greenhouse  varieties, 
which  «re  mostly  shrubby,  by  cuttings ;  the  hardy 
•pedes,  by  dividing  the  roots.  For  greenhouse 
Im^sandy  loam,  well  drained ;  for  the  others, 
eommoa  aoiL  Greenhouse  summer  temp.,  60^  to 
feo ;  winter,  40*  to  45". 

J.  a*f»'««»e«ii»  (southernwood).  4.  Yellow,  green. 
August.    Europe.    1548.    Hardy  deadu- 
ous  shrub.  _ 
ku'tnUeOxm).    U-    Yellow,  green.  Sep- 
tember.   South  of  Europe. 

X^boUkia'num  (TdbcAAiMn).   5.  Yellow, 

Kteen.    September. 

—  J'y>«  (African).   3.   White.    August.    Green- 

fatuoae  evergreen  shrub. 
-^alpgnM.   fslpine).     1.     YeUow,  green.    July. 
Caucasus.     1804. 

—  msrf  <ra  (sunnv).    2.    1834.    Evergreen  trailer. 
-«r*«re'«»n«  "(tree-like).    10.    July.    Levant. 

1640.    Hardy  evergreen  shrab. 

—  orre*****  (sUvery).    4.    Yellow,  green.    June. 

Kadeira.    1777.    Greenhouse  evergreen 

ahrub.  „  . 

—  ewrufc'eceiM  (bluish).  2.  Yellow.  September. 

England.    Hardy  evergreen  shrub. 

—  C*«*'n««  (Chinese  Jfojra).   4.   Yellow.    July. 

China.     1818.    Greenhouse   herbaceous. 

—  dnum^mculut   (Uiragwi).     2.    White,  green. 

July.    Sooth  of  Europe.    15I8« 
^Mgida  (cold).    I.    Yellow,  green.    August. 

Siberia.    1826. 
^fmrrttta  (forked).    1.    YeUow,  green.    July. 

Siberia.    1820. 

—  G^ttiem  (French).  2.  Brown.  August.  Britein. 

—  gtmcUifUt   (icy).      1-     Yellow,  green.     July. 

Switserland.    1739. 

—  /«rfi/aca(Jadean).  2.. Yellow.   August.   1774* 

Half. hardy  evergreen. 

—  Isff i/ffi^r*   (pale.flowered).     2.    Pale   white. 

November.   Nepaol.  1828.    Greenhouse 


fLednisc).  2.  Ydlow.  July.  Gar- 
patkia.    1826.    Hardy  deciduous  shrub. 


A.  mari'tima  (wez).    I.    Brown.    Jvuf 
-^  MartchaltM'na  (Marsehall's).  1.  YeUow. 
Caucasus.     T8l6. 

—  mtt^e/li'na  (mutellhia).  1.  YeHow.  July. 

Europe.    1615. 

—  iVoroc'firica  .(Norwegian).     I.    Yellow.    Julf* 

Norway.    1818. 

—  orienta'lis  (oriental).  2.  Yellow,  green.  July* 

Armenia.     1810. 

—  Palla'sii  (Pallas's).    1.    Yellow,  green.    Jirifw 

Siberia.    18'20. 

—  pM/ina'^a  (comb-leaved).    1.    Brown.    June. 

Dauria.     I806.     Hardy  annual. 
^  peduneula'ria   (flower-sUlked).     I.     YeUasr* 
July.    Caucasus.     1818. 

—  Po'ntica  (Pontine).    3.    Yellow.    September. 

Austria.    1570. 
^potentiU^fo'Ua  (potentiila-leaved).    1.    JfO^ 
Siberia.    1818. 

—  ramo'mt  (branchy).  2.  Canaries.  1816.  6iee». 

house  evergreen. 

—  ripens  (creeping).    I.Brown.  June.  Thttary. 

1805.    Hardy  trailer. 

—  rup& stria  (hill).  2.  Brown.   August.   Sihctiu. 

1748. 

—  «ajro'«/i»  (rock).    3.    Brown.   July.   Rungai^ 

—  «en'cea  (silkyWeaotfd).   2.    White.    June.  &> 

beria.     1796.  > 

—  spica'ta  (spiked).    1.    Brown.   June.  Swiftaa^ 

land.    1790. 
~  IVrnVica  (Tanrian).    1.   White,  green.    Jaly* 
Tauria.    1818. 

—  tenuifo'lia  (slender-leaved;.  10.  Yellow,  „ 

October.  China.  1732.  Greenhouse 
green. 
•^VtOentUna  (Valentian).     1.     Yellow, 
July.  Spain.  1839.  Half-hardy 

—  vulffa'ris  (common  wormwood). 
» vatiega'ta  (variegated-leaved).  2.  Pttrple.' 

August.    Gardens. 

—  Wutf^nii  (Wulfen's).  1.  Yellow,  green.  Jidj* 

SwiUerland.    ISI9. 

Aethbopo'dium.  (From  ari/iroH,  a  joints 
and  iwiM,  a  foot;  in  reference  to  tte 
flower-stalks  being  jointed.  Nat.  onL^ 
Lily  worts  [LiliacesB].  Linn.,  d^Htxam^ 
drial'Mottogynia,  Allied  to  Anthericum.  > 

Greenhouse    herbaceous    perennials,     tiicapt- 
where  otherwise  specified.    Seeds,  offseta,  aad, 
suckers.    Sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat.    Sumacv 
temp.,  55*  to  65<»  J  winter,  40"  to  48*. 
il.  ejira'him  (curled).    3.    White.    June.    Mesr 

Zealand.    1821.  ,        ,  ,       ^ 

-^fimbHa'tum  (fringed).    2.   White.   July.  K. 
Holland.    1822.  .    .  „     . 

—  mifwu  (smaller).  2.  White.  July.  M.  HoBaod. 

1823. 
~  wonictrfo'ftMW  (panicled).   3.   White.    Aumt- 
N.  S.  Wales.    1800.    Greenhouse  bulb. 

—  pendulum   (pendulous).     2.     White.     July. 

TeneriiFe.    I8I6.    Half-hardy. 

ABTHROSTE'aniA.  (From  arthron^  » 
joint,  and  stewma,  a  cro>vn ;  the  flower- 
stalks  being  jointed.  Nat.  ord.,  Metm^- 
iomads  [MclastX)mace«].  Linn.,  S-Ortmrn- 
dria  l-Mouogynia,    Allied  to  Osbeckia.) 

Cuttings  of  small,  firm,  side-shooU  in  A 
or  April,  under  *  gUss,  in  sandy  soil.    The 
species  with  heat ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  hltle 

A.  fr^'gUe  IbritUe).  3.  Kosy.  June.  " 
Stove  evergreen. 
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X  ni'Hdum  (^osay4Mved>*  3.    Fr1«  ttlae.  J«n«. 

BuettM  AyrtM,    1890.    ChretnkoaM  •ver* 

gnen. 
'^^Wini^e9ior  (oiisngMble  *flow«rad)*   f.    FSnk. 

September.    BraziL    183S.    atove  ever- 


Abtichok£.  (Cy;iara«co7ymifs.)  Many 
persons  ha^e  thought  that  the  name  of 
Ijaa  vegetable  refers  to  liie  almost  un- 
swallowablre  part  of  it  known  by  the  name 
of*'  the  choke ; "  but  this  is  quite  a  mis- 
take. The  word  artichoke  is  merely  the 
English  mode  of  spelling  its  French 
name,  artichaut ;  and  this  is  said,  by  old 
mitars,  to  be  a  oom^ktion  of  the  Arabia 
name  for  it,  alcocalos,  which  has  reference 
to  the  shape  of  its  heads  being  like  that 
oC  the  pine-appla.  The  Arabs  prize  it 
highly,  not  only  for  its  ediUe  heads,  but 
its  roots  as  a  purgatite,  and  its  gummy 
exudations  as  an  emetic* 

Famties.-— There  are  two  varieties  in 
cultivation,  the  conical^  or  French,  of 
which  the  heads  are  green,  and  the  scales 
of  their  ealyx  spreading;  and  the  yMe, 
tinged  with  purple,  with  the  scales  curved 
inwards  and  compactly.  The  artichoke 
is  sometimes  called  the  globe  artichoke, 
oa  aocoant'  ef  the  roimd  outline  ef  Its 
heads.  These  heads  are  boiled,  and  the 
bottom  of  each  scale,  or  calyx,  eaten 
with  butter  and  salt.  The  bottom  of  these 
Iteads,  which  is  the  pvt  named  **  the  re- 
ceptacle "  by  botanists,  because  it  is  the 
receptacle  or  part  containing  all  the  mem- 
Ibers  ctf  the  flower,  is  very  fleshy,  and  is 
eooked  in  various  ways ;  being,  kdso, 
sometimes  dried,  and  used  in  winter. 

Fropaffothm. — It  may  be  raised  from 
seed ;  but  the  nost  expeditious  and  usual 
way  is  to  plant  suckers  from  the  old 
roots  in  the  ^ring.  When  the  suckers 
are  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  in  open 
vreatber,  about  the  end  of  March,  or  early 
in  April,  select  such  as  have  much  of 
their  fibrous  roots,  and  are  sound,  and 
not  woody.  The  brown,  hard  part  by 
which  they  are  attached  to  the  parent 
stem  must  be  removed,  and,  if  that  cuts 
crisp  and  tender,  the  suckers  are  good, 
Imt.  if  tough  and  stringy,  they  are  word- 
less. Farther,  to  prepare  them  for 
planting,  the  large,  outside  leaves  are 
taken  off  so  low  as  that  the  heart  ap- 
pears above  them.  If  they  have  been 
some  time  separated  from  the  stock, 
er  if  the  weather  is  dry,  they  are 
greatly  invigorated  by  being  put  into 
wttler  for  three  or  four  hours  before  they 
are  planted.   They  shotdd  be  set  in  rows, 


four  feet  and  a  half  by  three  feet  apart» 
and  about  half  their  length  beneath  the 
surface.  Turn  a  large  flower-pot,  or  a 
sea-kale  pot,  over  each,  and  water  them 
abnndanUy  every  evening  until  they  are 
established,  as  well  as  during  the  droughts 
of  summer.  The  only  other  attendoa 
they  require,  during  the  summer,  is  't]B» 
frequent  use  of  the  hoe,  and  an  ooeaaianAl 
supply  of  liquid-manoiB.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  plan  to  have  some  moleh  lc<^t 
aboat  their  roots  during  dry  wea;ther,im- 
mediately  after  planting,  and  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  to  remove  all  small, 
wecLk  suckers  about  June.  The  plant* 
will  produce  a  auecession  el  heads  front 
July  to  October  of  Ae  year  they  aie- 
planted.  For  about  five  yean  they  will 
continue  similarly  productive  during: 
May,  June,  and  July.  At  the  end  o£ 
five  years  a  fresh  bed  should  be  made. 

The  Jrifchoke't  heads  attain  a  mnci^ 
larger  size  than  they  would  otherwise,  by 
twisting  a  piece  of  wire  very  tightly  round 
the  stem,  about  three  inches  below  each» 
and  thus  preventing  the  reflux  of  the  sap. 
No  vegetable  is  more  benefited  than  the 
artichoke  by  the  application  of  sea-weed, 
or  any  other  manure  oontaining  common 
salt. 

To  i>Main  CAorit.— Those  who  requite' 
chards  mnst  make  a  plantation  annually ; 
for  making  the-  chards  destroys  the 
plants.  After  the  best  heads  have  been 
cut,  early  in  July,  the  leaves  are  to  be 
cut  over  within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground^ 
and  the  stems  Nas  low  as  possible.  In 
September  or  October,  when  the  new 
shoots  or  leaves  are  about  two  feet  high, 
they  ve  bound  close  with  a  wreath  of 
hay  or  straw,  and  earth  or  litter  is  drawn^ 
round  the  stems  of  the  phmts.  Th^ 
blanching  is  perfected  in  a  month  or  sIk 
weeks.  If  the  ehaitls  are  wished  late  in- 
the  wiflter,  the  whole  plants  may  be  dug: 
up  before  frost  sets  in,  and  laid  in  sand 
in  their  blanched  state.  In  this  way 
they  may  be  kept  for  several  weeks. 

O&bho, — The  Italians,  to  make  this, 
bend  the  stem  of  an  artichoke  down  to -a 
right  angle,  and  the  stalks  of  the  leaves 
are  bound  together,  and  covered  over  so> 
as  to  blanch.  The  result  is  a  lump, 
which  is  eaten  raw,  with  salt,  and  i»- 
tolerably  good.  In  Italy  it  is  used  in  the 
autumn  and  wintelr,and  replaces  radishes. 
Winter  Dressing. — As  soon  as  a  stem 
is  eleared  of  aU  its  heads  m  the  sunmer, 
it  should  be  broken  down  close  to  tlie 
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root;  aad  eftiiy  in  NoTembdr  the  beds 
sboidd  be  dressed  for  the  winter.  Cut 
away  the  old  leaves  close  to  the  grouud, 
bnt  withont  iDJnring  the  centre  or  side- 
shoots.  Fork  over  the  bed,  throwing  the 
earth  in  a  ridge,  about  eight  inches  high, 
over  each  row,  patting  it  close  round 
each  }>laiit,  bnt  being  earefol  to  keep  the 
heart  free  from  the  crumbs  of  soil.  After 
this  has  been  done,  pile  round  every  plant 
some  long  litter,  or  pea-haalm,  three  or 
four  inches  thick ;  and,  to  keep  this  from 
blowing  away,  as  well  as  to  help  in  pre- 
serving tbe  roots  from  sevore  firosta,oover 
over  the  litter,  or  haulm,  two  inches  deep 
with  coal-ashes.  The  ashes  may  be 
tamed  into  the  soil  in  the  spring,  being 
a  manure  much  liked  by  tbe  artichoke. 

Soil  and  Situation. — ^The  finest  heads 
are  produced  in  a  soil  abounding  in 
moisture  ;  but  in  such  they  will  not  sur- 
Hyt  tbe  winter.  They  should  have  a 
rich,  deep  loam  allotted  to  them.  Manure 
most  be  applied  every  spring ;  and  the 
bast  compost  for  them  is  a  ndxtura  of 
three  parts  well-putrefied  dung,  and  one 
part  of  fine  coal-ashes.  They  should 
idways  have  an  open  exposure,  and,  above 
aQ,  be  free  from  the  influence  of  trees ; 
for  if  beneath  their  shade  or  drip  the 
plants  spindle,  and  prodnee  worthless 
hoftds. 

Insect. — The  leaves  of  the  artichoke 
are  liable  to  itvjttzy  by  a  beetle.  8ee 
CiatmA  TiuDis. 

Saving  Seed.-^^hcX  any  number  of 
the  earliest  and  finest  heads;  and  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  begin  to  deeay,  the  heads 
should  be  tamed,  and  tied  downwards, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  wet  lodging  in  them, 
which  wonld  rot  the  seeds. 

ABTocA&'^aiFUs.  Bread-frait.  (From 
arioi^  bread,  and  eatpoty  frnit.  The  fruit, 
baked,  Msembles  bread.  Nat  ord.,  dr- 
U>earpada  [Aj^toearpaees].  linn.,  21- 
Mimticia  X^Mwtaniria.') 

In  thu  ordar  we  aiett  with  «mli  tnonnliet  •• 
tiie  iaT«lti»bk  bread-frait-tree  of  the  tropic*,  the 
weftti  cow-tree  of  Carmccas,  and  the  virulent 
poiion  of  the  upaa-bree  of  Java,  tide  bv  aide. 
Stof  e  evergreen  tree*.  Catting*  of  ripened  wood 
in  aand,  under  a  hand-light,  and  in  a  briak,  aweet. 
bottom-heat.  Loamy  soil.  Summer  temp.,  6o° 
to  7»" ;  winter,  6«P  to  0^.  tht  flowers  of  all  the 
ipede*  are  whithb-green. 
A.  ihci'ta  (cat-Uaved).    511.    Soudl  Sea  lalaads. 

'"^nM^fera  ^nut-bearing).     TO.     E.  Ind. 

1793. 
•^^9^f^'ha  (entSre-leaved.     Jack-tree).    60. 

Jane.    E.  Ind.    1778. 
—  — ^  *«f eropJIy'rta  (tranable*1eaved).    HO.    E. 

Ind.    1778. 


A'ruic    (From  aron^  supposed  to  be 
an  ancient  Egyptian  word.    Nat  onl.,. 
Arads  [Araeess].    Lina.,  2\-3f<m(ecia  9 
Polif4mdna,) 

Mi  are  pevpagated  by  divhioii  of  the  roots  f 
beat  done  wfaen  the  pinita  eeaee  growing,  in 
aatuan,  or  when  they  comBMnee  growing,  i» 
■pving.  Saady  loan  wU)  suit  tbe  moat  of  them ; 
the  stove  apeciea  should  have  a  portion  ot  peat. 
Winter  tenp.  for  them,  from  50°  to  60°.  AU  ara 
herbaceoua  perenniala,  except  where  otherwiae- 
particnlarimd. 

HARDT. 

A.  atro-ru'bent    (dark  -  porple  -  streaked).       1  r 

Brown.    July.    N.  Amer.    1768. 

—  6iaW/prHin(hn!b-bearing).  3.  Purple.  April. 

Bengal.    ISlS. 

—  ilrooD'n^m  (^reen-dcagon).  1.  Green.  Joacr 

N.  Amer.    1759. 

—  draeu'neuias  (ciHninofi-dragon).     9.    Brown* 

ish-purple.   July.    Sovth  Evrope.  ISM. 
-*  I/aTiciMS  (UaUan).    3.    Light  yellow*    Juae. 
Italy.    16SS. 

—  oriente'Je  (eaatem).  1.  June.    Tauria.    1820. 

—  palKu^it$m  (haiid-ahj4>ed}.    a.    1835. 
-"pt'chtm  (painted).    2.    Corsica.    18<M- 

—  probosci'aeum    (proboscis -like).     X,     July. 

Apenn.    1818. 
"•  tenui/o'Uum  (fine-leayed).    1.   White.    June. 
Soath  Europe.    1570. 

—  /njvAytftim  (three-leayed).  1*  Bcowa.    June. 

N.  Amer.    I66i. 

—  xebri'num  (lebra).    1.     Brown.     June. 
1664. 


Nr 


GBEENHOUSE. 
A.  crini'tum  (htiry-sheathed).  1.  Brown.    April. 
Minorca.    1777. 

—  Wn^VM  (gaping).    I.    J^e.    Japaa^    1800. 
^  Uma^tum  (threaWe^^blctf).  1.   Purple    Julf . 

Japan.    1774. 

8T0VZ. 
A.  campanula'tum  (bell-ahaped).     S.     Purple. 

May.    E.  Ind.     I8I7. 
■^eolocafaim  (oolecaak).     1.     CItoeii.    &eiaat. 

ISSI.   Tkibeioa»«oetfld.   ThU  m  mm  a. 

genus  by  itaelf. 
•"^Uvaricdtum  (strai^Uag).    3.    Gieonw  iftilyr 

E.  Ind.    1759.    Tuberous-rooted. 

—  ^bedera'cemn  (iry-teoiwd).    1.    Purple.    Jwntr 

W.  Ind.    1793.    Epiphyte. 

—  rndicum  (Indian).  6.  Brown.    China.    1894. 

Sfugveen. 
•— integrUb^Uum   (entire-leaved).     8.      Gnea, 
June.    I89i.    Evergreen. 

—  UngtUaftttm  ftongne.teaverf).      6«     W.  ind. 

1793.    Epiphyte. 

—  margina'ium  (margined).    S.    E.  Ind.'  1^90 

—  obtusi'lobum  (blunt-lobed).    3.     1834'. 

—  Orufe'nse  (Orissan).     1.    Purple.    June.    S. 

Amer.    1820.    Tuberous-rooted. 

—  peda'hun  (pedate).    1.    S.  Amer.     1820.  t 

—  pr/i^apAj/'tfum  (five-leaved).   1.  E.  Ind.  .181^. 

—  ranu/aum  (branchy).    3.  June.    1810.    Ever* 

green. 

—  atigittifoflium  (arrow-leaved).    3.    1824. 

—  tarmento'aum  (ruaner-bearing).  Braxil.  I8SS. 

—  sptra'fff  (spiral).  1.  Brown.  May.  China.  1816; 
-'-'frNoda'fttm  (three-Iobed).    I.     Purple.    June- 

Ceylon.  1714.  Tuberous-rooted. 
-^  awieuU^tum   (eared).      !.     Purple.      June. 

Ceylon.  ^"14.  Tuberous-rooOed. 
•^  wno'sum  {wnf^purpte^/lomerei).  8.  Ptarple. 

June.    1794.   • 
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Abii'ndo.  Kced.  (A  Trord  of  doubtful 
deriyatiun ;  pnrhaps  from  the  Latin  word 
anmdo,  a  reed.  Nat  ord.,  Grasses  [Gra- 
minacese].  Linn.,  ^-IViandria  ^-Digynia.) 

The  "  gardener'a  gmiter  "  of  the  Scotch  garden* 
hn  the  A.  dn^nax  veni'coktr.  In  England  it  is 
called  ribbon  graas,  painted  grasi,  Indian  grasa, 
i^d  ladiea*  laces.  Seeds  and  divisions ;  common 
aoil. 
A.  do'nax  (Aanvx).    10.    Apetal.     July.     South 

Europe.    1646. 
—  veni'color  (striped).  3.  Apetal.    Julj.    South 

Europe.     1648. 

A'sARUsi.  Asarabacca.  (From  a,  not, 
i^d  Miro/i,  feminine  ;  the  application  not 
obvious,  but  perhaps  because  too  violent 
a  medicine  for  women.  Nat  ord.,  Birth- 
t&oW«[Aristolochiace8e].  Linn.,  ll-Dode- 
candria  \-Monwjynia,) 

if.  Europmfum  is  called  cabaret  in  France,  and 
is  said  there  to  be  used  by  frequenters  of  pot- 
bonses  to  produce  vomiting.  Hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  more  curious  than  pretty.  Divisions  of 
the  plant ;  common  border ;  if  with  a  little  peat, 
all  the  better, 
il.  arf/o'/tfcm  (arum-leaved).    1.    Bronm.    June 

N.  Amer.     1823. 
•^  Canade'fure  (Canadian'..     1.     Brown.     June. 

Canada.    1713. 
•^ Europte'um  (European).    1.    Purple.     May. 

England. 
•<-^ran(f//o7ium  (large-leaved).  1.  Brown.  May. 

N.  Amer.     18*20. 
"^  Virgi'nicum  (Virginian).    1.    Brown.    May. 

Virginia.    1759. 

Ascabici'da.  (From  ttscarisy  an  in- 
tMtine  worm,  and  c«<io,  to  kill ;  referring 
to  its  virtue  in  medicine.  Nat  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  IQ-Syn- 
yenesia  l-JEqualis.) 

Allied  to  Heterocoma.    Stove  annuals;  aeeda 
ia  Maidi,  in  heat;  common  aoil.   Temp.,  60^  to 
76'. 
A»  anthelmi'niiea   (worm-killing).     1.     Purple. 

-  August.    E.  Ind.    I770. 
—  Mp/inc'rvia  (triple-nerved).    1.  Purple.   No- 
vember.   Brazil.    1835. 

Asci.e'pias.  Swallowwort  (The  Greek 
name  of  JSscuIapim  of  the  Latins.  Nat 
ord.,  Asclepiads  [Asclepidaoese].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  1-MoHoyynia.) 

All  hardy  herbaceous  and  sub-shrubby  peren- 
nials, except  when  otherwise  specified.  The 
hardy  species,  chiefly  by  division  of  the  root  in 
April;  the  stove  and  greenhouse  kinds,  by  the 
same  process ;  and  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots, 
when  they  begin  to  grow,  in  heat;  and  also 
seeds,  kept  over,  and  sown  in  heat,  in  February. 
Peat  and  loam,  but  most  of  the  latter.  The 
stove  species  will  stand  the  winter  if  the  tempe- 
rature is  not  below  48°. 

A,  itcumiuu'la   (long-pointed).    8.    Red.    July. 

N.  Amer.     182tf. 
—  «rm«'tt((  (pleasing).   3.    ^Purple.    August.   N. 

Amer.     1/32. 
— «  nmplerictiu'liit  ^stem-clasping).  2.  Red.   July. 

N.  .Aiuer.     181 6.  . 


A.  angustifn'Ua  (narrow-leaved).  3.  White.  Jalj: 
Mexico.     181/. 

—  cin&rea  (grey;.  2.  Brown.  July.  N.  Amer.  1825. 

—  citri/o'lia  (citron-leaved).     I.     White.    July. 

S.  Amer.     1 81 8.    Stove  herbaceous. 

—  Curasaa^oicu    (Curassoa).    3.    {Scarlet.    July. 

S.  Amer.     1092.    Stove  herbaceous. 

aUba  (white).      1.     White.     July.     S. 

Amer.    Stove  herbaceous. 

—  decu'tnbens  (decumbent).    2.    Orange.    July* 

N.  Amer.    Htove  herbaceous. 
"  DougMsii  (Douglas's).    Ij.    Red.    Autumn. 
West  America.    184tf.  ' 

—  exvdta'ta   (lofty).     6.     Purple.      July.      N. 

Amer.    1800. 

—  incartut'ta  iHeak'Coloured).   2.   Purple.   July. 

N.  Amer.     1710. 
— /tna'ria  (tond-flax-/eap«*if).    2.    White.    July. 

Mexico.    1808.    Greenhouse  herbaceous.^ 
^Unifo'Ua    (flax-leaved).     3.     White.      July. 

Mexico.   1818.    Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  longifo'lw  (long-leaved).       2.      Pale   purple. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1816. 
-^'Mexica'na  (Mexican).  3.  Wbite.  July.  Blezko. 
1821.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  nVvea  (snowy;.  3.  White.  August.  N.  Amer. 

1730. 

—  obtusi/o'tia  (blunt-leaved).   S.    Purple.   July. 

N.  Amer.    1820. 

—  parp(/(o'ra  (small-flowered).    3.   White.    Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    1774. 
—^  paupefrcuta  ipooi).   2.   Red.   July.  N.  Amer 
I8I7. 

—  phytolaccoi'des  (phytolacca-Iike).    3.    Puqile. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1812. 
-—|io/jw/aVAia  (many-spiked).   4.  Wbite.  Jaly. 

N.  Amer.    1825. 
'— pu'icbra  (fw),    2.    Purple.    July.    N.  Amer. 
•■-  purpura' seens  (purplish).    3.    Purple.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1732. 
—' quadrifi/Ua  (four-leaved).     I.    White,   nd. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1620. 

—  ro'«ea  (rosy).    1.    Red.   July.   Mexico.    1884. 

Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  ru'^ra  (red).   1.   Red.   July.    ViifiBia.    ItSS. 
•—  Syri'aca  (Syrian).     4.      Purple.     July.     ft. 

Amer.     1(K^. 

—  tubero'ta  (tuberous-roo/erf).  2.   Orange.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1680.    Hardy  tubar. 

—  variegafta  (variegated).  4.    White*  Juiy.  N. 

Amer.    1597. 

—  vestVta  (elothed).    3.    Yellowish -green.    Oc- 

tober.   N.  Amer.     1844. 

—  vertieilia'ta  (whorU/eaved).   3.  White,  green. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1759. 

Ascy'ruu.  (From  a,  not,  and  skyraa, 
roughness ;  plants  not  bard  to  the  touch. 
Nat.  ord..  Tutsans  [Hypericaeese].  Linn., 
Id-MoHodelpkia  S-Poiyuttdria,) 

All,  but  one,  greenhouse  evergtvens ;  cutting 
of  small  shoots,  pretty  hard ;  placed  in  very 
sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  any  time  durins 
summer;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  SO^  to 
fl5<* ;  winter,  38*  to  45<». 

A»  amplexicau'le  (stcm-elasping).     2.     YcUow. 
August.     N.  Amer.     1323. 

—  crujc-'Andrem'  (St.  Andrew's  cr>>ss).    2.    Td- 

low.    July.    N.  Amer.     1/59. 

—  hypericoi'des  (hypertcum-iiks).     2.     Yellow. 

August.    N.  Amer.     17&9. 
— pu'mUum  (dwarf).   1.  Yellow.  July.  Georgia. 

180(S.    Half-hardy  herbaceous. 
—  sta'ns  (standing),    2.    Yellow.    August*    If. 

Amer.    iSlff. 
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Ashes  are  the  remains  of  a  sabstance. 
which  has  nndergone  barning,  and  are 
as  Varioas  in  the  proportions  of  their 
components  as  are  the  bodies  capable- 
of  being  burnt.  Whatever  ba  tbe  sub- 
stance bui'ut,  the  process  should  be 
made  to  proceed  as  slowly  as  possible ; 
for,  by  such  regulation,  more  carbon, 
or  charcoal,  is  preserved  in  tbe  ashes, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  of  their 
constituents.  The  simplest  mode  of  ef- 
fecting a  slow  combustion  is  to  bank 
the  burning  substance  over  with  earth, 
leaving  only  a  small  orifice,  to  admit  the 
air  so&ciently  to  keep  up  a  smouldering 
lire. 

Ashes  have  been  usually  recommended 
as  a. manure  most  useful  to  heavy  soils  ; 
biit  this  is  a  decided  mistake.  As  ferti- 
lizers Uiey  are  beneficial  upon  all  soils ; 
and  they  can  never  be  applied  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  alter  the  staple  of  a 
too  tenacious  soil.  To  thirty  square 
yards,  twenty-eight  pounds  are  an  aver- 
age application ;  and  tbey  cannot  be  put 
on  too  fresh. 

J^tal'oslies  contain—- 

»iUca  (flint) 33 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  .  .  12 
Sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda  (Glau- 
ber and  common  salt)  .  .  6 
Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  .  •  40 
Oxide  of  iron  ....  3 
Lou 7 

They  are  an  excellent  application  to 
lawns,  t'lrnips,  cabbaiges,  potatoes,  and 
peas. 

Coal-aslies  contain  carbon,  silica,  alu- 
mina, sulphate  of  lime,  iron  and  potash, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
They  are  a  good  manure  for  grass,  peas, 
and  potatoes.  Spiinkled  half  an  inch 
deep  on  the  surface,  over  beans  and  peas, 
they  hasten  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
and  preserve  it  from  mice.  They  are 
also  used  for  forming  dry  walks  in  the 
kitchen-department. 

Soap-boilers'  asJies  contain— 

SUiea S5.0 

Lime 35.0 

Magnesia S.3 

Atamina  (day)      ....  1.5 

Oxide  of  Iron       .     -  .        .        .  1.7 

— •  ManKsnese     .        .        .  1.8 

Potash  (combined  with  Silica)      .  0.5 

Soda  (do.)  .  .  0.2 
SoLrtiaric  Acid  (eombined  ^nth 

Lime) 0.2 

Phosphoric  Acid  (do)   .        .        .  3i5 

Common  salt  ....  0.1 
Carbonic  Acid   (combined   with 

Iduneaad  Mi^nesia)         •       •  18.2 


They  are  good  for  aU  crops,  but  espe- 
citfll}'  gmss  and  potatoes. 

Wood-ashes  and  the  ashes  of  garden- 
weeds  generally  contain  silica,  alumina^ 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  partly  in  the  state  ot 
a  silicate,  soda,  sulphates  of  potash  and 
lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  and  carbonates 
of  lime,  potash,  and  magnesia,  with  a 
considerable  ])ortion  of  charcoal.  They 
are  a  good  application  to  cabbages,  pota- 
toes, and  peas. 

Turf-ashes  contain  silica,  alumina,  ox- 
ides of  iron  and  manganese,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, sulphates  of  potash  aud  lime, 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  com- 
mon salt,,  and  charcoa..  They  have  been 
used  beneficially  to  grass,  onions,  carrots, 
beans,  potatoes,  and  beetroot. 

AsH-TBBE.     Fra'xiaus  excc'lsior. 

Asiatic-poison  Bulb.  Cri'nuni  Jsia*- 
ticum, 

Asi'mina.  (A  Canadian  name,  not  ex- 
plained. Nat.  ord.,  Aiionads  [Anona- 
ceis].  linn.j  Vi-Polyandrla  (y-Pofygynia.) 

A.  tri'loha  Lb  a  fit  companion  to  such  plants  as 

Da'phneSy   Illi'ciunM,  and  Di'rca  palu'stnu  in 

t  British  gardens.    Sometimes  by  »eed,  but  chiefly 

by  layering  the  branches,  towards   tlie  end  of 

summer.    Peat  and  loam. 

A.  grandifio'ra  (large-flowered).  3.  White.  June. 
Georgia.     18^. 

—  parvifio'ra  (smali-flowerod).   3.   Brown.   May. 

N.  Amer.    1806. 

—  pygnMt'a{}p\%ra.y).  3.  White.  N.  Amer.  1812. 

—  ^H'/o^  (three-lobed-flowered).  8.  Paleparple. 

August.    China.     1822. 

Aspa'lathus.  (From  a,  not,  and  spuo, 
to  extract ;  in  reference  to  the  dithculty 
of  extracting  its  thorns  from  a  wound. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [FabaceajJ. 
Linn.,  lQ-J£onade/.p/ua  G-J)ccandria.) 

With  one  exception,  all  greenhouse  evergreen 
shrubs.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood,  in  April, 
in  sand ;  placed  over  sandy  peat,  well  drained, 
kept  shaded,  and  little  water  given,  as  they  are 
apt  to  damp  off.  Loam  and  lumpy  peat.  Temp., 
summer,  55®  to  65° ;  winter,  40°  to  45°. 

A.  affi'nu  (kindred).    3.    Yellow.     July.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1832. 

—  a'lbens  (white).    4.    White.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1774. 
: — aranco'Ha  (cob webbed).  ^  3.     Yellow.     July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1/95. 

—  argt^nNa  (Kilvery-/eaee<<).    2.     Veliow.    July. 

Oap6  of  Good  Hope.    1799. 

—  asparagoi'des   (asparagtts-like).     9.     Yellow. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1812. 

—  astroi^tes  (starry).     8.    Yellow.    July.    Cape 

of  Grood  Hope.    1818. 

—  callo'sa  (hardened).    3.    Yellow.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1812. 

—  ca,'ndican9  (whitish).    2.    Pale  yellow.    July* 

Gape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 
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J.««m«%ai  (tL$mkf*lsa9ed),    9.     YcUow.    July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1795. 

—  eapUu'tm  (he«d-flowered).    & .    Yellow.   July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 
^^€heno*poda  (goose-foot).     S.    Yellow.    July* 
Cape  of  Good  Hop*.    1750. 

—  cilUriM  (frinffed).    S.     Yellow.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1799. 

—  ^aMt/<//ia  (thick-leared).  s.    Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  (^ood  Hope.    180a. 
-*  erie«^'£te  (heath-leaved),    s.    YaUow.    July, 
Cape  of  Good  Ho^e.    1789. 

—  g«UoPde»  (galium-like).    2.     Yellow.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1817. 
■— ^«MiilOi'ite0(bfoom-likc).    S.    Yellow.    Jaly. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1816. 

—  globQfM  (globular).    3.    Orange.   July.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1802. 

—  hPspUn  (stiff-haired).  2.  Yellow.  Joly.  Cum 

of  Good  Hope.     1818. 

—  Ay'«/rir  (porcupine).  2.   Yellow.   July.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1824. 
-f  Fndiea  (Inifian).    3.    Bed.     July.     E,  fud. 
17A9*  Stove  evetsreea. 

—  larUHftM  (Uceh^leaTCd).    2.     Yellow.     Jaly. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1823. 

—  mucronafta  (spine-pointed).  3.  Yellow.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    IT9^. 

—  muU\fl&ra  (many-flowered).  2.  Yellow.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 
•^  peduncvUa'ta  (long-flower-stalked).  5.  Yellow. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1779. 
-*  fftipigvi^'Jia  <ftve-leuired).   2.  Yeliow.    July, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I8l6. 
-^serfcea  (silky).    2.    YeUow.    July.    Cape  of 

'Gtood  Hope.    18l6. 

—  Apmostt  (spiny).    2.     Yellow.    July.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1824. 

—  aquarro'sa  (squarrose).     2.     Yellow.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 

—  subulafta  (awl-lcavcd).  2.  YeUow.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1788. 

—  thymif&lia  (thyme-leaved>.  2.  Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hofie.     1826. 

—  tm(f!b'ra  (Binjgle./oip«r0tf).  8.    Yfl&ow.   Jidy. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1812. 

AspA'nAGUS.  (From  o,  inteBsive,  and 
sparasso,  to  tear;  in  reference  to  th« 
strong  prickles  of  some  species.  Nat. 
ord.,  LUy worts  [Liliaceie].  Linn.,  QSex- 
andrla  l-Monogynicu) 


The  A,  ofidnaflis  is  well  known  in  our  kitchen- 
gardens;  it,  as  well  as  the  other  hardy  kinds»  is 

I)ropagated  chiefly  by  seeds,  and  rejoices  in  rich, 
ight  loam,  well-drained.  The  stove  and  green- 
house varieties  are  propagated  chiefly  by  dividing 
the  rooU,  and  prefer  sandy  loam  and  peat.  AU 
herbaceous  perennials,  except  where  otherwise 
specified. 

HARDY. 

A.  amafriu  (bitter).    4.    Green.    July.    France. 
1324. 

—  Broussone'ti  (tiroussonet's).    2.    Canaries. 

—  iteAK'riciw  (Dahurian).     3.     Green.     i^»ril. 

Dauria.    1623. 
-^  longifo'tius  (long-leaved).    3.    White.    July. 
Siberia.    1827. 

—  flfiffri'/iiM«9  (maritime).    2.    Green.    June. 
•— q^ina7t«  (officinal).   4.    Green.    July.  Eng- 
land. 

—  sylvafticus  (wood).    2.    Green.    July.    Hun- 

gary.   1819* 


it.  lentH^tfiM  (ine-lMved^.  YeQew.  JiniCk  Hun- 
gaw. 

—  Mr«««a'ri«  (whorl-leaved).   2.  White.  July. 

Caucesus.    1752. 

OBSENaOlTSE. 
A,  aeuHfoniua  (acute-leaved).  2.  Whitiah-green. 
Spain.    1940.     Evergreen  ilmb,  half, 
hardy. 
^^thiofpUntt  (Ethiopian).    3.    White.    G«>c 
^«    of  Good  Hope.    I8i«.  Evergreen  shrub. 
^aflbua  (white).    12.     White.     Spain.     154O. 
Half-hardy. 

—  iWa'ftciie  (Asiatic).    $.  White.    Asia.     1749. 

Evergreen  shrub. 

—  Cape'nBis  (Cape).    4.    Green.     April.     Cape 

-^  iieelmi^hts  (down-beat),    s.    Whituh-grecA. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I769.    Half-hardy. 

—  decu'mbenB  (decumbent).    2.    Whitish-green. 

April.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1792. 
^dep&ndmi  (drooi^at).     *.     White.     June. 
Cape  ef  Good  Hope.    I819.    £vergte«i 
twmer. 

—  ^ajiigj»o'n«(large.flowered).    White.    July. 

Teneriife.    1828.    Herbaeeoes  climber. 
-►Ae'rrtAta  (horrid).    4.    White.    Jnne.    South 

of  Europe.    1800.    Half-hardy  everneen 

twmer. 
^Wneeruilanee- leaved).    White.    May.    Caae 

of    Good    Hope.      1811.      Herb«we«a 

ClIlbCTi 

— /erfci'nw  aarch-like).    White.    May.    Caoe 
of  Good  Hope.    I8IO. 

—  Niifeniafnus  (Niven'»).  Whiti»hw|Nmle.  Mav. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1811. 

—  rocemo'Mw  (racemose).     3.     Whitith-grccn. 

E.  Ind.    1808.    Evergreen  shrub. 

—  retro/ra'ctta  (backwards-bent).     4.     White 

July.    Africa.    1759.    Evergreen  twiner. 
~-acenden$  (climbmg).     fl.     Green.     Cape  of 

«^.,.9<?*^^®P«*    *79«.    Evergreen  climber. 

—  »»iifAttf'n««  (Smith's).  Teneriffe.  1529.  Ever- 

green shrub. 
^  tiipultifceus  (large-stipuled).  4.  White.  Cap* 
of  Good  Hope.   1821.  Evergreen  twiner. 

—  ntbula'tus  (MtUleaoed).     3.     Cape  of   6«ed 

Hope.    1 81 1 .    Evergreen  shrub . 


SXOVX. 
A,/4Ucaftu8  inckle-lemted),    3.    Whitish-grecn. 

E.  Ind.    1792.    Evergreen  shrub. 
— ;fe*«o'«»  («i«ag).   S.    Whitish-green.    July. 

Cape  of  Ooed  Map*,    laoot    Evergrtw 

shrub. 
-^  samierUo'nu  (twiggy).     «.     Whitish-gi^ev. 

August.  Ceylon.  I8IO.  Evergreen  twiner. 

AsPA'iuous  (AspaWagm  Qficitut'lis)  was^ 
by  the  old  gardeners,  called  sperage,  aad 
by  the  modem  vulgar,  grass,  or  sparrow- 
grass.  The  small  heads  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  sprue. 

Varieties, — There  are  only  two  vcttie- 
ties,  the  red-topped  and  the  green*4opped  : 
the  first  is  principally  cultivated.  There 
are  said  to  be  a  few  sub-varieties,  which 
derive  their  names  from  the  plAe«  of 
their  growth,  and  are  ^niy  to  \»  dis- 
tinguished for  superior  size  or  flavour, 
which  they  usually  lose  on  removal  ftom 
their  natixe  plaee.  The  piiueipai  of 
these  is  known  a»  i^e  (fiant;  InA  thia 
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loses  its  ehazBcteristics  if  grofrn  in  soil 
iessiich. 

8oU  best  suited  to  tliis  vegetable  is  a 
fresh,  ssndy  loam,  made  rich  by  the 
tbondant  adidhioii  cf  mannreb  It  should 
be  trendied  from  two  feet  to  two  f(»et 
and  a  half  deep.  This  depth  of  goody 
rich  soil,  on  a  dry  soh-eoil,  is  ample  to 
Tidd  the  yery  heat  of  heads,  if  the  yearly 
successive  managemeni  he  attended  to. 

SUtuUion.-^'Ihe  bed  abonld  enjoy  the 
iafiaenee  of  the  sun  doling  the  whole  of 
the  day,  as  free  as  posrahle  from  the  in- 
tnence  of  trees  and  shraba,  and  ranging 
soith  and  aoodk  The  ssb-sosi  should  be 
dnr,  or  the  had  kept  so  by  being  founded 
OQ  nibbiah,  or  other  material,  to  serve  as 
t  drain.  The  space  of  groimd  rehired 
for  the  vafftj  of  a  smidl  family  is  at  least 
eight  sqoare  perches.  If  less,  it  will 
be  incapable  of  affording  one  hundred 
heids  at  a  time*  Sixteen  perches  will,hi 
Keneralf  aliord  two  or  three  hundred  every 
dsjj  in  the  height  of  the  season. 

Anna^.— To  rabe  plants^  sow  any 
time,&om  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
begirniing  of  April,  in  drills,  one  inoh 
^eep,  and  one  foot  ajMot,  if  the  seedlings 
am  to  be  transpiaated ;  but  two  feet  apart, 
if  they  aifeta  zenudn  where  sown,  as  Mr. 
Bttnes  does  mt  Bictoo,for  the  purpoee  of 
taking  up  every  altetnate  row  for  forcing. 
He  thus  leaves  his  permanent  crop  on 
'^  level  groond  in  two  iowb^  at  four  feet 
<iistiace.  Between  these  bezants  sura- 
oer  erops»  soeh  as  French  beans,  lettuce, 
sphuch^  or  eauKflowers.  Finer  beads 
»B  to  be  ^qpeeted  by  this  wide-row 
!>78leia;  but  the  most  complete  and 
neatest  way  would  be  to  line  out  beds, 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  is  which  to  sew 
W  rows  of  seeds,  one  foot  apart,  as 
<Hrected  above,  leaving  threo^feet  alleys. 
'This  will  he  found  the  best,  for  small 
gudens  in  paiticular. 

Cidtwn  in  Beed^d.^lt  dry  weather, 

the  bedshonld  herefireshedwith  moderate 

but  frequent  waterings;  and,  if  sown  as 

^  as  April,  shade  is  required,  by  means 

of  a  Kttle  haulm,  daring  the  meridian 

'^  hot  days,  mtil  th«  seeds  germinate. 

Care  must  he  taken  to  keep  fines  from 

^««i8,tfaoQgh  this  operation  should  never 

coBmenee  watal  the  plants  are  well  aibo^e 

!3oimd,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of 

three  or  four  weeks  fh>m  the  time  of 

^ng.     Sprinkle  Ukem  about  twice  a 

aumth  with  salt,  and  supply  them  once 

>  week  with  a  good  soaking  of  liquid- 


manure,  during  the  growing  season.  To. 
wards  the  end  of  October,  as  »oon  as  the 
stems  are  completely  withered,  they  must 
be  cut  down,  and  well-putrefied  dung 
spread  over  the  bed,  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  inches.  This  serves  to  increase  ilie 
vigour  of  the  plants  the*  following  year. 
About  Mareh  in  the  next  year  thin  the 
plants  to  one  foot  apart;  and  those  re- 
moved may  be  transplanted  into  a  bed, 
twrire  xnehes  apart,  if  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  attain  another  or  two  years' 
fhrther  growth  be^re  beingf  finally 
planted  out;  or  they  nay  be  planted 
immediately  into  the  hed8,fbr  production. 
It  nu^  he  here  remarked,  Uiat  the  plants 
may  remain  one  or  two  years  in  the  seed- 
bed. They  will  even  succeed  after  re- 
maining three;  but  if  they  continue  four, 
they  generally  iail  when  transplanted. 

Time  of  Pkmiff9f,'-^The  best  time  is 
the  end  c^  March,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
the  season  warm  and  forward;  otherwise- 
it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  commence- 
ment of  April.  A  very  determinate- 
signal  of  the  appropriate  time  for  plant- 
ing is  when  the  plants  are  heginniag  to 
grow.  If  moved  eariier,  and  they  have 
to  lie  torpid  for  two  or  three  months, 
many  of  them  die,  or,  in  general,  shoot 
up  veiy  weak. 

Congtmctwn  of  the  jB«^— «Have  thefn 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  situation 
should  be  ftxed  upon  a  mon^  or  two 
previemly  to  making  and  planting  the 
beds.  The  whole  should  be  trenched 
two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and 
thorough^  well  manured,  as  the  work 
goes  on,  with  rich,  thoroughly-decayed 
manure.  When  all  is  trenched  and  ma- 
nured in  this  way,  give  a  good  surface- 
dressing  of  salt,  which  will  wash  in  with 
rains.  After  lying  in  this  way  for  a 
month,  give  the  whole  another  surface- 
dressing  with  similar  manure,  and'double- 
dig  or  trench  the  whole  over  again,  leav- 
ing the  surface  rough  and  open,  giving 
the  whole  another  salting,  and  let  it  lie 
in  this  way  until  the  time  for  planting. 
Previously  to  marking  out  the  beds,  the 
whole  should  have  another  thorough 
good  digging  over,  making  the  surface- 
neat  and  even  as  the  w<»rk  goes  on. 

Mode  of  Plawtinf.^^'She  plants  being 
taken  from  the  seed-bed  carefully  with  a 
narrow-pronged  dung-fork,  with  as  little 
injury  to  the  roots  as  possible,  they  must 
be  laid  separately  and  evenly  together, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  whilst  plant- 
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ing,  the  roots  beiag  apt  to  entangle,  and 
cause  much  trouble  and  injury  in  parting 
them.  They  should  be  exposed  as  short 
a  time  as  po>isible  to  the  air;  and,  to  this 
end,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them,  until 
planted,  in  a  basket  covered  with  a  little 
sand.  The  mode  of  planting  is  to  form 
drills,  or  narrow  trenches,  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  and  one  foot  apart,  cut  out 
mth  the  spade,  the  line-side  of  each  drill 
being  made  perpendicular;  and  against 
this  the  plants  are  to  be  placed,  with 
their  crowns  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  twelve  inches 
asunder.  The  roots  must  be  spread  out 
wide,  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  a  little  earth 
being  drawn  over  each,  to  retain  it  in  its 
position  whilst  the  row  is  proceeded 
with.  For  the  sake  of  convenience^  one 
drill  should  be  made  at  a  time,  and  the 
plants  inserted  and  covered  completely 
before  another  is  commenced.  When 
the  planting  is  completed,  the  bed  is  to 
be  lightly  raked  over,  and  its  outline 
distinctly  marked  out.  Care  must  be 
had  never  to  tread  on  the  beds  (they  are 
formed  narrow  to  I'ender  it  unnecessary) ; 
for  everything  tending  to  consolidate 
them  is  injurious,  as,  from  the  length  of 
time  they  have  to  continue,  without  a 
possibility  of  stirring  them  to  any  con- 
siderable depth,  they  have  a  closer  tex- 
ture than  is  beneficial  to  vegetation. 
AVater  must  be  given,  in  dry  weather, 
daily,  until  tlie  plants  are  established. 
The  paths  between  the  beds  are  to  be 
three  feet  wide.  The  first  season  after 
planting  the  beds,  a  crop  of  radishes  may 
be  sown  upon  them  without  very  much 
injury  to  the  young  plants,  if  the  radishes 
are  all  drawn  olf.  6arly.  It  too  often 
happens  that  new  asparagus -beds  are 
ruined  by  being  pestered  with  other 
crops;  but  a  row,  or  even  two  rows,  of 
either  lettuces  or  spinach,  may  be  sown 
in  tlie  alleys. 

Subitequeui  Cultivation.  -^  Throughout 
tlie  year  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
beds  clear  of  weeds;  and,  in  May  and 
«4immer,  apply  liquid-manure  twice  a 
week  plentifully,  giving  a  sprinkling  of 
»alt  once  a  month.  In  the  latter  end  of 
October,  or  commencement  of  November, 
the  beds  are  to  have  the  winter  dressing. 
The  stalks  must  be  cut  down  and  cleared 
away;  the  beds  cleaned,  if  weedy,  and 
•carefully  forked  up.  A  thoroughly  good 
di'essing  of  manure  is  put  all  over  the 
beds  equally,  and  tlie  aUeys  forked  over 


too;  whilst,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the 
whole  a  finish,  a  line  is  put  down  each 
side  of  the  alley,  the  edges  made  up  a 
little,  and  a  few  crumbs  from  1^  alleys 
tlirown  upon  the  beds,  and  the  edges 
marked  out  with  the  point  of  the  spade. 
The  work  is  then  done  for  the  winter. 

Spring  Dressing.  —  In  the  month  of 
March  the  beds  are  again  forked  over 
carefully,  the  manure  and  soil  well 
broken  up  and  mixed  together,  and  some 
of  the  rougher  parts  of  manure,  with  all 
the  rakings,  forked  into  the  alleys  ;  after 
which  the  beds  are  raked  over,  and  let- 
tuces are  there  sown  or  planted  in  suc- 
cession for  the  summer  months. 

Production. — In  the  May  of  the  second 
year  after  planting,  if  they  are  very 
highly  cultivated  with  liquid -manure, 
cutting  may  commence ;  but,  under  or- 
dinary culture,  cutting  had  better  not 
begin  until  the  third  year.  We  recom- 
mend the  heads  to  be  allowed  to  ^row 
about  six  inches  above  the  ground  before 
they  are  cut,  and  then  to  be  cut  level 
with  the  surface.  By  this  mode,  first  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Weaver,  the  whole  shoot 
is  eatable,  all  risk  of  injuring  other 
rising  shoots  is  avoided,  and  the  flavour 
is  much  superior  to  that  cut  when  only 
just  rising  above  the  surface.  Cutting 
should  cease  at  the  end  of  June,  or  very 
early  in  July. 

Forcing  may  be  commenced  at  the  end 
of  November.  For  this  purpose,. take  up 
the  plants  from  an  old  bed,  or  others 
raised  purposely,  when  they  are  three  or 
four  years  old.  Carefully  commence  on 
one  side  one  of  the  outer  rows  of  the  bed, 
by  digging  out  a  trench,  forking  the  earth 
as  much  as  possible  from  underneath  the 
plants,  so  that  they  may  easily,  and  with- 
out straining  or  injuring  their  roots,  be 
moved  out  entu'ely,  by  thrusting  down 
the  fork  behind  them.  Be  very  care- 
ful, at  the  same  time,  that  the  buds 
about  the  crowns  of  the  plants  are  not 
injured  by  the  fork,  or  trampled  upon, 
or  bruised  in  any  way  during  their 
removal.  Obtaining  liandsome,  strong 
shoots  depends  much  upon  the  care  with 
which  the  plants  are  thus  handled.  As- 
paragus is  very  easily  forced,  and  is  very 
productive  under  the  treatment  when 
properly  managed.  It  may  be  forced  in 
various  modes  through  the  winter ;  but 
those  who  have  the  command  of  hot 
water,  to  give  it  a  moderate  bottom -heat, 
will  find  this  give  the  least  trouble.    It 
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may  also  be  grown  in  winter,  in  any 
kind  of  forcing-house,  either  in  boxes 
filled  with  earth,  or  in  a  pit  filled  with 
leaves,  tan,  or  other  fermenting  materials. 
Melon-pits  and  frames  may  be  used  for 
Uie  same  purpose.  The  hotbed  of  fer- 
meDting  materials,  thoroughly  well  work- 
erl  previously  to  being  made  up  into  the 
beds,  may  give  but  a  slight  heat,  and  on 
it  mav  be  put  six  inches  of  old  tan,  or  leaf- 
moald.  Put  the  asparagus -plants  into 
this,  and  keep  them,  during  the  winter 
month!$,  about  one  foot  from  the  glass. 
Cover  them,  at  first,  only  slightly  with 
the  old  tan,  or  leaf-mould;  but,  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  add  three  or  four 
more  inches  of  the  same  kind  of  covering. 
Take  care  that  altogether  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  are  not  covered  more  than  five 
or  six  inches  deep.  When  the  plants 
hare  bctgnn  to  grow  freely,  and  the 
shoots  begin  to  appear  through  the  sur- 
tace,  give  them  some  weak,  sbghtly- 
Tarmed,  or  tepid  liquid-maniure,  adding 
to  each  gallon  of  it  two  ounces  of  com* 
moQ  salt. 

(iHoniUjf   to  he  Forced, — To  keep   a 
supply  during  the  winter  mont]^s,  com- 
ffleocing  the  first  weekin  November,  use 
two  or  three  light  cucumber-frames ;  and 
asaccesHional  bed  should  be  made  up  in 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after- 
wards, and  so  on  until  tlie  end  of  March, 
taking  the  advantage  of  fine,  open  wea- 
ther for  taking  up  and  planting. 
Imectsj-^See  Orioceris  Aspabaoi. 
To  obtain  Seed,-^^Some  shoots  should 
be  marked,  and  leflb  in  early  spring ;  for 
those  which  are  allowed  to  run  up  after 
the  season  of  cutting  is  over  are  seldom 
forward  enough  to  ripen  their  seeds  per- 
fectly.   In  choosing  the  shoots  for  this 
parpose,  those  only  must  be   marked 
which  are  the  finest,  roundest,  and  have 
the  closest  heads;  those  having  quick- 
opening  heads,  or  are  small  or  flat,  are 
never  to  be  left.  More  are  to  be  selected 
than  would  be  necessary  if  each  stem 
woald    assuredly    be    fruitful;  but,  as 
some  of  them  only  bear  unproductive 
blossoms,  that  contingency  must  be  al- 
lowed for.     Each  chosen  shoot  mnst  be 
fastened  to  a  stake,  which,  by  keeping  it 
in  its  natural  position,  enables  the  seed 
to  ripen  more  perfectly.    The  seed  is 
uoally    ripe   in    September,    when    it 
mast  be  collected,  and  left  in  a  tub  for 
ionr  or  six  weeks,  for  thei  pulp  and  husk 
01  iue  uerrjr  to  decay,  when  it  may  be 


well  cleansed  in  water.  The  seeds  siftk 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  refuse  floats,  and 
will  pass  away  with  the  water  as  it  is 
gently  poured  off.  By  two  or  three 
washings,  the  seeds  will  be  completely 
cleansed,  aod,  when  perfectly  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  may  be 
stored  for  use. 

Aspa'^ia.  (From  aspazomai^  X  embrace; 
tlie  column  embraced  by  the  labellum. 
Nat.  ord.,  OrchUls  [Orchidacess].  linn., 
20-  Gynandria  i-Monandria, ) 

Stove  orchids,  best  grown  iii  baskets  containing 
sphagnum,  prat,  and  broken  crocks,  with  char- 
coal;  rather  dry  daring  winter,  and  moister  when 
growing.  Summer  temp.,  6&°  to  WP ;  winter,  ftS° 
to6s°. 

A*  epide7idro?de*  (vpxdvnAivLm-Vke),  1.  Whitish- 
yellow.    Panama.     1833. 

—  /ttna'/a  (crescent-marked).     Braiil.     18(1. 

—  In'tea  (yellow).  Velio w.  March.  Guiana.  1838. 

—  eaHejra'te(variegated-/loHicTeil).  1.  Oreen  md 

yellow.    February.    Panama.    1830. 

AsPEU.     Po'pnlus  tre'mula, 

Aspe'rula.  Woodroff.  (The  diminu- 
tive of  asper,  rough ;  in  reference  to  the 
rough  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Stellates,  or  Star- 
laorts  [Galiacefo].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  1- 
MoHogynia,) 

All  hardv  herbaceous  plants,  except  where 
otherwise  described.  Division  of  the  plant  in 
March ;  common  soil.  They  do  not  dislike  shade. 
A,  Mcho'dea  from  seed. 

White.   July.    Caucasus. 


i.   Red.    April.   Ar- 
Jttly.    Sonth 

ei 
Jane. 
Joly. 
July^ 
Magr. 
Por- 


A.  tUpi'»a  (alpine).   ^. 
1820. 

—  Arcad'e'iuis  (Arcadian). 

cadia.    1819* 

—  ons/fl'^i  (awncd).    1.    Yellow. 

of  Europe.     1833. 

—  brevi/t/lia  (short-leaved).    ^.    Purple.    July. 

Europe.     18S5.     Half-hardy   evergreen 
trailer. 

—  cr«#w/©7itt  (thick-leaTcd).    1.    White. 

Levant.    1775> 

—  c^fMi'fM*ftfca  (cynanche-Uke).    I.    Flesh. 

England. 

—  galUtVdes  (galium-like).      1.     White. 

South  of  Europe.    1710. 

Tffra'ica  (Tyrian).     |.      White. 

Levant.    1820. 

—  AtVnt'to  (soft-haired).   1.   White.  June. 

tugal.     1819. 

—  Ai'rto  (bristly).    1.     Purple.    July.    Pyrenees. 

1817. 

—  inca'na  (hoary).  Purple.   June.   Crete.    1823. 

—  tePi's'a'fa  (smoothed).   1.  White.  June.  South 

of  Europe.     1/75. 

—  longifio'ra    (long-flowered).      1.      Yellowish- 

purple.    Julv.    Hungary.    1821. 

—  loiigi/o'lia    (long-leaved).      1.      Red.     July. 

South  of  Europe.     1820. 

—  monfo'na  (mountain).    1.    Pink.   July.   Hun- 

gary.    1801. 

—  ni'tida  (glossy).    1 .    Pink.    August.    Greece. 

1829. 

—  odora'ta  (sweet-scented).    1.    White.    June. 

Britain. 

—  PyrenaUca   (Pyre*>ean).     1.      Flesh.     July, 

Spain.    1821. 
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^<W«!iUa(«etff).  1.   Bed.  July.   OiMoe.   1810. 
^Mca'bra  (roagb).     1.     White.     July.     Italy. 

1824. 
-^ecmMte'ri*  (•kvU-eap).    1.    Hants.    1888. 
-^  wpi'nm  (wmpine).    1.   Fiak.  J«ae.   CaoeMW. 

1881. 

—  touri  na  (bull).  1.  Wliite.  June.  Italy.  1730. 
-^  Hnet&rim  (djn*»).    1.    Pink.   July.   Enrape. 

17<U. 

—  tom«nto'«a  (downy).    1.    Bed.    July.    South 

of  Europe.     1817.  . 

•^trich&des  (hauy).     White.     June.     Feraia. 
1838.    Hardy  annual. 

Asphalt,  Bituuen,  or  Jew's  Pitch,  is 
found  floating  on  the  Dead  Sea,  and  else- 
where. It  becomes  very  hard  by  expo- 
sara  to  the  air;  and  its  name  has  heen 
jqnpropriated  to  -various  artificial  prepara- 
tions, all  of  which  owe  their  properties 
to  the  hofled  gas-tar  which  enters  into 
their  composition.  Thus  the  asphalt  feli 
is  rendered  waterproof  for  shed-roofing, 
Ao.,  by  being  soaked  in  that  tar;  and 
asphait  walks  are  most  dry  and  excellent 
when  made  aa  follows  >— Take  two  parts 
ef  veiy  dxy  Ume-rubbish,  and  ono  part 
coal^ashes,  also  irery  dry,  and  both  siltod 
fiju.  la  a  dry  place,  on  a  dry  day,  mix 
them,  and  Idave  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap,  as  bricklayers  do  when  making 
mortar.  Into  this  poor  boiHng-hot  coal- 
tar  ;  mix,  and,  when  as-  stiff  as  mostar, 
put  it  three  inches  thick  where  the  walk 
is  to  be.  The  ground  should  be  dry,  and 
beaten  smooth.  Sprinkle  over  it  coarse 
sand ;  when  cold,  pass  a  light  roller  over 
it,  and  in  a  few  days  the  walk  will  be 
sofid  and  waterproof. 

AsTHo'iMBLUs.  AsphodeL  (From  a, 
not,  and  tphaUoy  to  supplant ;  the  stately 
flowers  not  easily  surpassed.  Nat.  ord., 
Lilyworts  [Liliacese].  linn.*  ^-Hexan" 
4na  l-Monogynia») 

Hardy  herbaeeoua  perenniala,  exempt  where 
'Otheiifhe  apecified.  DiTiding  tfie  veota,  except 
the  atoTe  annuala,  whieh  may  be  nused  from 
aeed.  Grown  in  any  common  aoil.  A.  tntor* 
me'dhu  requirea  the  preteetion  of  a  cold  pit 
in  winter;  temperature  for  it  at  that  period, 
38°  to  45®. 

A.  iBsti'tnu  (summer).    8.   White.   July.    Spain. 

1820. 
^  a76u«  (white).    2.    White.    April.    South  of 

Europe.    1820. 
^Asia'tieuM  (Asiatic).    White.    June.    Levant. 

18S4. 
«—  capilWris  (hair-feaoed).  4.  Pale  ydlow.  June. 

South  of  Europe.    1812. 
-^  claoa'hu  iclub-Mceded).    I.    White.    July.    E. 

Ind.     1808.    Stove  annual. 
•—  Crtfticua  (Cretan).    2.    Yellow.    Joneu.    Can- 

dia.     1821. 
^^figtuWnu  (pipe-stalked).  2.  White.  August. 

South  of  Europe.    1596. 
interm^di'UB  (intermediate).   2.   White.  Jul?. 

Canaries.    1822.    Half  •hardy  perennial. 


A.lu't4U8  C»«U«w).  3.  Tdtow.  Jaa*.  Bidly. 
I50ff. 

—  m*cnMra'i7i«w  (small-podded).  Dalmatia.  1891. 
~praK'/ertta(^r«UflBfoua). .  I.    Wbite.   Avcnst. 

AfBMiua.    MM.    flaidy  annual. 

—  fomo'ntf  (branchy).  2.   White.  April.  South 

of  Europe.    1551. 

—  SHA'ricua  (Siberian).    8.    'Rfle  yeflow.    Hay. 

Siberia.    1810. 

—  Tmifritm*  (Tauriaa).  S.  Wkifea.  Jaaa.  Tanria. 

1812. 

—  tenu'ior   (slenderer).    2.    White.    July.    Si- 

Mfia*    18M. 

Aspidio'tus.    See  Co'ccus. 

AspiDi'sTRA.  (From  aspidiseon,  a  Uttle 
round  shield ;  shape  of  flower,  or,  proba- 
bly, in  reference  to  the  mushroom-shaped 
stigma  by  which  Aspidistras  are  charac- 
terised. Nat.  ord.,  Lily  worts  £Liliaces]. 
Linn.,  S-Octandria  l-Monoyynia.) 

Stove  herbaeeoua  perennials,  more  eurious  than 
ornamental;  suckers;  common  soil.  Summer 
temp.,  6ti°  to  75^ »  winter,  s«°  t»  %ff*. 

A,  elafttor  (taller).   S.  Brown.   October.   Japan 

in». 

-— «-— •  variogafia  (vaaiegated).  S.  BcMm.  Oc- 
tober.   Japan.    1835. 

-—  lu'rida  (lurid).  1.  Purple.  July.  China. 
1882. 


— /mneto'ta  (dotted).    1.    Purple. 

It  is  questionable  whether  these  nonld 
not  all  be  hardly  in  the  sottl^  of  EogMad. 

Asn'oimr.  Shield  Fern.  (From  as- 
pidion^  a  little  buckler ;  the  shape  of  the 
sporea  cat  seed-appantas.  Kat.  ord., 
Fems  [Pc^ypodiaces].  lian^  ^l-Cryp- 
toyamia  I'^FUiees,) 

spore*  or  seed,  and  divlsioii  of  the  roots, 
chiefly  the  lattat;  doinj^  aa  betfove  tbey  tepa  to 
grow  fpeely.  Shady  aikaadML;  loam  and  peat. 
The  greenhouse  and  stove  kinds  should  have  their 
appropriate  treatment;  those  of  the  latter  should 
not  hanre  the  teasperatnae  lower  thaa  89^  ia  win- 
tw.    See  Famnai  for  (aaeeal  wltuMr. 

BABDT. 
A.  a^flTmun  (alpine).    1.   Biewa.    Mfy,    South 
of  Binope.    1888. 

—  atamu'rium  (atomed).    1.    Brown.   July.   N. 

Amer.    1820. 

—  telM'.^mm  (bulb-bearing).    I.   Brown.  July 

N.  Amer.    l488. 

—  denta'tmn  (toothed).  1.  Brown.  June.  Wales. 

—  tUlata'tum  (widened-erestedi).  2.  Brown.  June. 

Britain. 
'^dumei&'tum   (tiucket).     1.     Brown.      July. 

Baicain. 
-"frafffile  (brittle).    1.    Brown.   July.    Britain. 

—  ffatle'ri    (Haller's).    Brown,    yellow.    April. 

Switzerland.    1824. 
•*-irri^guum  (plaaby).  2.   Brown.  July.  Britain. 

—  montu'num    (mountain).    1.     Broft'n.    June. 

Switzerland.     ISip. 

—  re'g^m  (royal).     1.    Brown.    July.    Britain. 
-^  Bhrn'tienm    (Rhsetian).     ^     Broira.     Jane. 

Britain. 

oREEsiraouax, 

Am  m'tMtixtm  (OTiil).   a.-  B«i«w.  JoIt.   liwdtS^i 
177». 
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A.  aUtmm  (wiagfld).  Brown,  jrdkm.  July.  S*  lad. 
'^daUafrUum  (eowtnae-Uk*).  2.    Browu.  July. 

Jamaica.     1830. 
-^ioM'rreiu  (decanrent).     2.     Btowa,  yellow. 

May.    lalaadof  I^oaoa. 

—  amUa'lum    (lofty).     4.     Brown.    Jujy.    Ja- 

maica.    1793. 
^gr^nde  (graod).    Brown,  yellow.    May.    !•- 
Jana  of  Luzon. 

—  heraefeifofUum  (cow-parsnip •leaved).   Yellow. 

JvLue. 
^Hwtkt^ri  (H«oker'e).    Brown,  yellow.    June. 

W.  Ind.     1BJ2. 
^indSv^ammiyr^lt'lettfed),    2.    Brown.    Jnly. 

Jmnmiea.    1824. 
^latififtmm   (bNAcUeaved).     Bvtwp,   yaUov. 

If  ay.    I»land  of  Luzon. 

—  macropkyttum   (large-leaved).     3.      Brown. 

August.    W.  Uid.     1816. 

—p9,'tena  (spreading).  2.  Brown*  July.  Ja- 
maica.    1784. 

'^pectiau^ian  (eomb-like).  1.  Brown.  July. 
W.  Ind.     1820. 

-^fu'v^ema  (stiaiing).    Biosra.    W.  lad. 

—  rspo^arfsim  (wavy.>leaved).    Brown    Jaly.    la- 

land  ol  Lasoo. 

—  riurepAy/IMin  (root»]aaved).  i»  Brown«  July. 

Jamaica.    1820. 

•  Smffmparia'wmm  (Aiagaparo}.    Brown,  yidlow. 

April.    Alalaeea. 

—  Anopesm'^M    (trapeanaL-like).      1.     Blown. 

July.    Jamaica.    1824. 

*  ^ybfts^tem  (lkroe»lMMmA).  t.  Brawn.  July. 

W.  Ind.    17O9. 

B7  some  botanists  a  new  genus  has 
been  crested,  under  the  namre  of  AAy'^ 
rimn,  merely  to  include  our  Lady-Fem, 
and  some  others  which  thej  think  only 
varieties  of  it;  but  we  have  referred 
rbem  all  to  the  genus  Nephrodium. 

AsPLB'MitJM.  Spleenwort.  (From  a, 
not.  and  n/^leHf  Bpleen ;  referring  to  its 
^apposod  medicioal  properties.  Nfttcvd., 
/Vnw  [Polypodiacese].  Linn.,  24r-€ryp- 
tf^f^amia  X-FUices,) 

For  general  management  aee  Aspi'oium  and 
Faxsra.  In  propagating  from  the  sporet  on  the 
back  of  a  leaf,  prepare  a  pot  well-drained,  with 
M»ne  peaty  soil ;  shake  uie  spores  all  over  it ; 
eorer  wi^  a  ■quaro  of  glass ;  and  set  the  pot  in  a 
skady  place  antil  the  pfamte  are  up* 


HABBT. 
A.  miiafntunt-id'grum    (black    adiantum),       1. 

Brown.    Augnst.    Bntain. 
•- a^ens(^o7iic»ft  (alternate-leaved),    1.    Brown.    — ^iauri'tem  (two-eared).    1.  Bepwn*   July.   W 


A*  mart'nuf^  (sea),    i.    Brown.    July.    Biitila 
•~  melanocau'lon  (hUek«sta}ked).      1.     Brown* 

July.    K.  Amer.    1812. 
—  Michau'xi  (Michaux's).    2.    Browm.    August. 

N.  Amer.     1832. 
-*  MPwia^mtas  (mowf  sin^.   1.  Brawn.   July.  N. 

Amer.     1812. 
'»rkia:9pk9fUwn   (ibotiBfl4«aved).    |.    mtmm. 

July.     N.  Amer.     1080. 

—  ru'tm-^tnarafria  (wall-nie).    i.    Brown.    July. 

Britain. 

Britain. 
-~  ^Ae^yyd^roi'^ee  (thdypteria.lihe).    1.    |fe«n«. 

July.     N.  Amer.    1928. 
--*  AiricM^rAiUMS  (maida»<hair).  4.  &mm.   inly. 

Britain. 
^  V(Vi4r  (green).    1.   Brown.    Juna.    Botaln. 

OBSAZIHOTliJE. 
A,  a6Mftmm  (aenta).  2.  Brown.  Apnl.   Tensgiflb. 

1818. 
-~  anM'fwvin  (doubtful).    J.    Brown.    VT.  Ind. 

—  ai^emo'fuia  (tapenng).    1.  BnHrn.   July*   N* 

Hettaad.    IM4. 

—  btUbi'ferum  (bulb- bearing).   1.  Brown.   July. 

New  Zealand.     I«M. 
-»  Caieofis'MM  (CsMty).  llMfusi.  July.  Cnnaiiee* 

1824. 
-*fie'nle»  (sharp-toothed).    Brown.  Jnna.  Cap« 

of  Gaod  H4>pe.  •  1790. 

—  <2i/b'rme  (irregular).   1.   Brown.  August.    N* 

Holland.    ifM. 

—  Hvrsifi^iium  (various4eaved),  •<  Bwwa«  June. 

Norfolk  Islands.    1831. 
^/a/4«'tefli(aMkla.ftitnk«d).  U  Brotrai.  July.  K. 

Holland.    1825. 
'■^fifxaum  («laft*fiBdads|.  Bro«n.  Afyrii.  H iMgary. 

1825. 
-^-/SaM&yy/ttMn  (fan.iaaiied).    1.  Brown.  July. 

N.  Holland.     1820. 
w>r<eei'diiiM  (feeble).    Maw  Zealand.    1821^ 

—  Jlfat^re'firtf  (Madeira).   1.  0rown.  Jaty.    Ha- 

4bita.    1222. 

—  mont^nthemum  (one-flowerod).  1.  Brown.  July* 

Cape  of  Gbaod  Hope.    1790. 

—  obtwa'twn  (blttnt-/i*o«uM).   2*  Brown.  July* 

fi.  HuUaod.     1884. 
■~  pa/ma'^m  (haadMsfaaped).    |.    Brown*   July. 
ikNiHh  el  JSurope.    1816. 

—  Pe/mrete(Petrorflli*a).  i»  Brown.    August* 

Frnnca.    im9^ 
— /»o(i^o'don  (many-toothed).  |9ew  Zealand.  1843* 
-^  Sk0phe'*im  (iUMwhird**).   1.  Brown,  itoguei. 

N*  Holland.    18S0. 

STOVE. 

X  itriaYuoi  (wiAf ed).    ).    Brown.    W*Js4. 

—  auri'ium  (eared).    1.   Brown.    B^tJamber.    S. 
AjMr.    ltt#. 


July.    Seotlaoid. 
^  wngvattf&Uum  (narrow-leewed).     1,     Brown. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1812. 
•^athjf'rium   (athyrium).    2.    Brown.    Au^st. 

39.  Amer.    1823. 

—  eb^neutn  (ebony-«^i8lAeif).    1.    Brown.    July. 

N.Amer.    1779. 

~jr/ur-/aB'inma  (female  fern).  2.  Brown*  April. 
Britain. 

•^ftnUi^num  (fountain).  1.  Brown.  July.  Eng- 
land. 

—  EaZ2e'ri  (HaUer's).    1*   Brown.  Jnly.   Swits- 

erland.    1819< 
- 'an«cote'4i«n  Ctancefdad*}*    .1.    BnMm,    A»- 
g^,  .      Engiuiu. 


Ind. 

—  6tpar<l'#»ni(«qaal-parted).  2.  Brown.  Aa^t. 

Janudca.    1820. 
•»  bia^ctum  (bisected).  2.  Brown.  Juljr.  Jamaioa. 

1821. 
•— JbveitAle'nee   (BrasUian)*     1*    Brown.    July. 

Brasil.     1822. 

—  ccUophtt'llum  (beautiful-leaved)*  Brown.  Jane. 

Island  of  Luzon. 

"•eieuttMitm  (coivtmne-like).  L  Brown.  Au- 
gust.   W.  Ind.    1820. 

><*-  crenaftatm  (rouDd-notdbed).  Brown,  ttcptcaa' 
bcr.    Brazil.    183@. 

"^  cMrifoHium  (knifi4eOT«d).  1.  Brown*  W. 
Ind.    1820. 
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X  cKttea'/uin (w«dge-*baped).  I.  Brown.  Sep- 
tember.   W.  lad.    1838. 

—  denta'tum  (toothed).    1.    Brown.    July.    W. 

Ind.    1830. 

—  depre'Mum  (depressed).    1.    Brown.  Angnst. 

—  dimtdiaHum  (halved).  Brown.  September.  W. 

Ind.     1827> 

—  aanga'ium  (elongated).  Brown*  yellow.  June. 

Malacca.     1840. 

—  er&aum  (jagged-/«aved).  Brown,  yellow.  Jnne. 

W.  Ind. 

'^fomufgum  (beautiful)*  1.  Brown.  Jtme.  W. 
Ind.    1822. 

•^  fragrant  (fragrant).  1.  Brown.  Axxgvmt*  Ja- 
maica.   1798. 

—  to'tf^mm  (milky).    Yellow.    April.    W.  Ind. 

—  Upturn  (gay).    W.  Ind. 

—  lomg*isnmuin  (longest).     Brown.    May.    Ma- 

lacca.    1840. 

—  Mcidum  (shining).    Yellow.    May.    W.  Ind. 

—  nt'tfiM  (6tri<*«-nest).    S.   Brown.    August.   £. 

Ind.    1820. 

—  obhuif&lium  (obtnse-leaTed).  }.  Brown.  Ja- 

maica.   1838. 
-- oligophsf'Uum   (few-leaved).    Brown.    Brasil. 
1841. 

—  oii'teM  (otites).     1841. 

—  pern&f&litmi  (peach-leaTed).   Brown.   Island 

of  Luzon. 

—  pfant'eatt'te  (smooth-stalked).    E.  lod.    1841. 

—  j9r«moVsum  (jagged •pointed).  |.  Brown.  Au- 

gust.   Jamaica.    1/93. 

—  pu'toArutn  (fair).    Brown.    Jane.    Jamaica. 

—  |w'mt/«m  (dwarf).   1.  Brown.  July.  W.  Ind. 

1823. 

—  ra'dieaiu  (rooting).  1.  Brown.  June.  W.  Ind. 

1820. 

—  reae'etum  (shredded).  |.  Brown.  July.  Mau- 

ritius.   1820. 
-~  rAt»o>Aor«*m  (root-bearing).   1.   Brown.  Au- 
gust.   Jamaica.    1703* 

—  «a/j'einum  (willow-like).    1.  Brown.  May.  S. 

Ind.    18.^. 
-  «a/{c//<//tt«m  (willow-leaTed).  1.  Brown.  June. 
W.  Ind. 

—  serra^ium  (saw-feavetf).    S.    Brown.    August. 

W.  Ind.     1793. 

—  terrutaftum   (minutely-toothed).      Brownish- 

yellow.    June.    India. 

—  scolopendroi'dea  (hart's-tongue-like).    Brown.' 

July.    Island  of  Lejrte.    1840. 

—  </nVftcin  (striated).  1.  Brown.   August.    W. 

Ind.    1793. 

—  nUeaftwn  (furrowed).  Brown.  July.  W.  Ind. 

1827. 

—  vttta/o'rme    (ribbon-like).    Brownish-yellow. 

Island  of  I.uson. 

—  viot'jMirMm  (viviparous).    1.   Brown.   August. 

Mauritius.     1880. 

—  zamtefo'lium  (zamia-leaved).  2.  Brown.  July. 

Caraccas.    1880. 

Assam  Tea.     The'a  Assame'nsis. 

Asso'nia.  (After  the  Spanish  botanist, 
Ignatius  de  Asso,  Nat.  ord.,  Byttneriads 
[Byttneriacese].  Lmn.,  H^-MonadelpMa 
7''Decandria.) 

Stove  trCM.  Cuttings  in  sand,  in  heat,  under 
a  glass ;  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  (5o°  to  7b° ; 
wmter,  50°  to  6o°. 

A»  popu'lnea  (poplM'leatted).  10.  White.  Bour^ 

bon.    1880. 
'^  vi&umoHdea    (viburnum -like),     u.    White. 

Bourbon.    1822. 


Asta'atea.  (A  classical  name,  atter 
Astdrte,  a  goddess  of  ihe  Assyrians  and 
Sidonians,  called  in  Scripture  Ashtaroth. 
Nat.  ord.,  Myrtlehlooms  [Myrtacese]. 
Linn.,  l^-Polyadelphia  2'Polyaudria.) 

A  greenhouse  shrub.  Cuttings  of  small  shoots, 
half<ripe,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  and 
kept  shaded  for  a  time;  sandy  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  SSP  to  65  ;  winter,  35°  to  45*'. 

A.  fatqieulafris  (bvmdle-flotvered),  3.  N.  Holland. 
Asts'lva.  (From  o,  not,  and  stelma, 
a  crown ;  in  reference  to  the  construction 
of  the  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Aster- 
aceae].  linn., Id-Syngenesia  2-Super/lua.) 

Allied  to  Helichrysum.  Greenhouse  everwreen 
shrubs ;  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Seeds  sown  in  a  gentle  heat;  cuttings  in  sand, 
under  a  bell  or  hand-glass ;  sandy,  lumpy  peat, 
well-drained.  Summer  temp.,  50°  to  65°  ;  winter, 
40°  to  48°. 

A,  cane'seens  (hoary).    2.    Purple.   Juna.    1794. 

—  exifmium  (tine).    3.    Crimson.    July.     1793. 
— /ra'jr«n«( fragrant).    2.    Pink.    July.     1803. 
•—  i$nbrieafium  (imbriested).   2.  White.  August. 

1820. 

—  miUnfio^rum  (thousandoflowend).   1 .  Pale  pur- 

ple.   July.    1802. 
^reUt'rtum  (twisted-back).    1.    White.     July.  ■ 
1733. 

—  ^eetofi'srifnum  (ahowiest).  8.  White.  August. 

1691. 

—  spiraUe  (spiral-leaved).  3.  White.  September. 

1801. 

—  Stmhulifna  (Staehelina-ltke).   3.  White.    1801. 

—  vari^gftftum  (variegated).    8.    Brown,  white. 

June.    1801. 

Aste'phanus.  (From  a,  without,  and 
Stephanos,  a  orown ;  in  reference  to  the 
stamens.  Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  [Aclepia- 
dacesB].    Linn.,  b-Pentandria  il'jyiyyniaA 

Greenhouse  twining  evergreen  plants ;  division 
and  cuttings ;  peat  and  sandy  loam.  Winter 
temp..  40°  to  45°. 

A.  linea'ria  (linear).    4.    White.    July.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     1810. 

—  trifio'rua  (three-flowered).    4.    White.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I8I6. 

AsTEB.  Starwort.  (From  aster ^  a  star. 
The  flowers  of  Composites,  or  Starworts, 
are  called  florets,  and,  being  collected  to- 
gether on  a  receptacle,  as  in  the  daisy  or 
dahlia,  the  rays  of  their  circumferenct 
resemble  stars.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [As- 
teracese].    Linn.,  IQ-Synyenesia  Z-Super- 

To  this  family  we  are  indebted  fbr  many  of  our 
autumn  ornaments  in  our  flower-borders.  The 
greenhouse  species  are  evergreen  shrubs,  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  under  a  hand-glass,  in  sandy 
peat,  and  flourishing  in  pell  and  loam.  The 
hardy  species  are  deciduous  herbaceous  plants, 
propagated  by  division,  and  flourishing  in  com- 
mon garden-soil. 

HAKDY. 
if .  a^&revie'liM  (shortened).    2.    Blue.    August. 
N.  Amer. 
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A,  oferiM  (acrid).  .  9.  Bine.  A«gast.  Sonili  of 
Europe.    1781. 

—  memmina  hu  (]oiu;<-pomted}>  S.  Pale  red.  Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    ISOtf. 

—  aduiteretuu  (false).    3.    Violet.    September. 

N.  Amer. 
~  «aii'm(«'(awnBMr).   S.  Bine.  July.-  N.  Amer. 
177&    Labrador  Starwort. 

—  o'lAw*  (white).  3.  White.  Augaat.   N.  Amer. 

—  atpVnuM  (alpine).    1.  Purple*   June.  Europe. 

1058. 
jWre'oflbo  (white-flowered).   1.   White. 

July,    Europe.    1888. 
ramcftu*  (MiaU-branchj).  1.  Blue.  June. 

Eurepe. 

—  Atia'ieut  (Altaic).  1.  Blue.  June.  Siberia.  1804. 

—  diwarteftuii  iMvnxt),    1.    Bed.   May.    Cau- 

eaaua.    1807. 
— '  ame'UuM  (amelhie).  2.  Purple.  Augnat.  Italy. 
1596.    Italian  Starwort. 

—  — —  OMgugtif&liua  (narrow-leaTed).    S.   Pale 

blue.    August.  South  of  Europe.    1596. 

—  mmkellm'dea  (ameUna-like).    1^.    Violet.   July. 

Podolia.    1884. 
»  ompleMciuf'ttf  (stem-clasping).   S.  Blue.  Oc- 
tober.   N.  Amer. 

—  mn^giali*mu  (almond-IeaTed).  S.  White.  Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1759. 

—  arge'mttua  (silvcfwleoved).  1.  Purple*  Angoat. 

N.  Amer.    1801. 
^  mrtemMiJWrua    (wormwood  -  flowered).       8. 

White.    September.    N.  Amer. 
^  beUidMruB,  (dauy-flowered).    3.    Pale  red. 

September.    N.  Amer. 

—  Betaan^bieuM  (Beaanrahian).  Purple.  Septem- 

ber.   Bnsma.    1834. 

—  &(/fo'rM  (two-flowered).    1.    Violet.    August. 

Caucasus.    )8i0. 

—  btafmima  (charming).   8.  Pale  blue.    October. 

N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  b^eoior  (two-coloured).    3.    White,   yeUow. 

August.    N.  Amer.    1750. 

—  CmMUeus  (Cabul).  3.  Pink.  Auguat.  Cabnl. 

1841. 
•^emne'senu  (hoary).    3.    Violet.    September. 
N.  Amer.    1813.    Hardy  biennial. 

—  Ctt'issM  (hoary-foooedj.     3.     Purple.    Auguat. 

Hungary.    18Itf. 

—  Caatiarafbteut  (Arabian   cassia).      3.     Pink. 

September.    Russia.    1884. 

—  Cmmeafneu*  (Caucasian).     I.    Purple.    July. 

Caucasus.    1804. 
"caSmfhu  (fringed).    9.    White.     September. 
N.  Amer. 

—  eenci'iiiMM  (neat).    3.    Purple.   October.   N. 

Amer.    1800. 

—  oe'iseolor  (one-coloured),  l.  Purple.  October. 

N.  Amer.    1759* 

^-eongmffde*  (eonysa-like).  1.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.    1778. 

»~  eordi/o^liuM  (heart-IeaTcd).  3.  Blue.  July. 
N.  Amer.    1759. 

"Cortdi/Vlhit  (coris-leaTcd).  1.  Pale  blue. 
Oetober.    N.  Amer. 

-*oonBl^o'lliM(cofnus-leayed).  8.  White.  Oc^ 
tobor.    N.  Amer. 

—  earym^ew  (eoxymbed).    3.    White.    Octo- 

ber.   N.  Amer.    1705. 

—  ryo'iieiw  (bright  blue).  3.   Blue.  September. 

N.  Amer.    1789. 

—  ieaerMrum  (desert).     3.    Blue.     July.     Si- 

beria.   1830. 

—  rfifif'jife  (diffuse).    3.    White.    October.    N. 

Amer.    1777* 

—  iivaricnftut  (straggling).     3.    White.     Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    1800. 

0 


L  droeimeiilo j'llec  (tanragon*like).     8*    White. 
Noyember.    Tauria.    1811. 

—  dMio'ncf  (boahy).    3.   White.    Oetober.    N. 

Amer.    1734. 

—  t'legana   (elegant).    3.     Blue.      September. 

1790. 

—  e'mJiiefM  (endnent).    8.   Light.    October.   N. 

Amer. 
-"^-^virgi'netu  (pure-white»rayed).  3.  Whitish- 
yeilow.    September.    United  States. 

—  erieoifdeg  (heath-like).    3.    White.    Septem- 

ber.   N.  Amer.    1758. 
— jS'mMic  (firm).    0.    Red.    August.    N.Amer. 

I8I6. ' 
—flortbufndua  (many-flowered).     4.     Purple. 

September.    N.  Amer. 
— /eUelo'MM  (amall-leafy).  3.  Purple,  blue.  Oc- 
tober.   N.  Amer.    1733. 
—ybtfe'saM  (leafy).    3.    White.   September.   N. 

Amer.    1799. 
"frofgilia    (brittle).     3.     Flesh.     September. 

N.  Amer.    1800. 
"grafeUit  (slender),    l.    Green.    August.    N. 

Amer. 

—  graiii{ii(^o'/{itf  (gmas-leaved).  3.  Pale  purple. 

October. 

—  ^rantf^rtte  (great-flowered.   Catesby'a  Star« 

wort).  3.   Blue.   November.    N.  Amte. 
1730. 
'- grane'oient  (strong-smelling).    3.    ArkanslM. 
1830. 

—  keterophy'Uua    (various-leared).     3.    White. 

August.    N.Amer.    1811.. 

—  hi'spidut  ibriMllj'Stalked).    1.    White.    Sep- 

tember.    China.    1804. 

—  hvfmUit  (humble).     1.    White.    Septembte. 

N.Amer.    1099* 

—  hjfuopif&tttu  (hyssop-leaTcd).  3.  Pale  purple. 

September.    N.  Amer.    1083. 
•'Ib^riau  (Iberian).     3.      Purple.      Atigiut. 
Iberia. 

—  inci'tut   (eut-feoeeif).      3.      Blue.     August. 

Siberia.    1818. 
^hnUaPdet  (inula-Iike).     1.     Red.     Augult. 

Nepaul. 
—jyfnceut  (rush-like).    4.    Flesh.    September. 

N.  Amer.    1768. 

—  Untgaftui  (smooth-stemmed).  8.  Flesh.  Sep* 

tember.    N.  Amer.    1794. 

—  ImfviM  (smooth).    3.    Blue.    September.    N. 

Amer.    1758. 

—  teneeolo'tar  (spear-headed).  4.  White.  Sep- 

tember.   N.Amer.    1811. 

—  ffi'MM  (supple-stalked).    3.   White.   Oetober. 

N.  Amor. 

—  Uuti/I&rma  (loose-flowered).    4.     September. 

N.  Anter. 

—  tinarif&Uua  (saTory-leared).     1.    Pale  blue. 

September.    N.  Amer.    1O99. 

—  Uitl/b^Uua  (flax-leaved).     3.     White.     July. 

N.  Amer.    1739. 

—  langifa'Hui  (long-leaved).     8.     White.     Oe- 

tober.   N.  Amer.    1798. 

—  LtMflo'nicKt  (Spanish).  1.  Blue.  June.  Spain. 

1890. 

—  hum^Hoife  (luxuriant).    5.   Blue.  September. 

N.  Amer.    1810. 

—  maerorpAy'l/us  (large-leaved).  3.  White.  Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1739. 

—  margifMftua  (bordered).     1.     Violet.     July. 

NewOranada.-  I8S7. 

—  mofifa'ntM  (mountain).    I.   August.  Carcflina. 

—  mM/^yfo'ncf  (many.flowered).  3.  White.  Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    1738. 

—  mutafbiliM  (changeable).     3.     Purple.     Sep- 

temtier.    N.  Amer.    1719. 
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gust.     1813. 

—  lumofWMc  (<rovc).    1.    ioiac.    AugiMl*    N. 

Amer.     17/8. 
^W4f9m  AngUaf  (New  Raghmd).    6.  PUrpk. 

Spptember.    N.  Ainer.    iriO« 
.^  ..«<••  ru'irr  (rcd-^orfrtfie).    ft.     Bed.     July. 

N.Amer.     1812. 

—  H&oi  Btfl^  (Vetr  ITork^    4.    Porple,  Uoe. 

Septontber.    N.  Amer.    1710. 

—  9i«^^(/i'ii«  ^tutlced-flowewd}.  i.   Farpto.  Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer. 

N.  Amer.    Uy/. 
— 7aY/en«Tp«Ie>i^fbv0i^).   9.   Vadst.  Septem- 
ber.   N.  Amer. 

—  palado^ftmnrsliy}.    8.    Sloe.   Augoat.   V, 

Amirr.     1784. 
'->;;an{cii{n'te8  {t^MMed).    4.    Blue,    ^ptem- 
ber.    N.  Amer.    ifUO. 

—  Paiau^nictm  ClHingsrian).    3.    Violet.    July. 

Hungary.    1»1«. 
~- pa'temfpn'^i^-^i''^*    '•    Pwplt.    Oc- 
tober.   Iji.  Amer.    1773. 

—  paBct)il«^ri»  (few-flovrerefl).    1.  Wblte.    Bep- 

tember.    Missouri. 

—  pt'ndutuM  (dowB^teagtug).    2.    WUte.   Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    1758. 

—  pen^ri'nua    (foreign).     1.    Bine.    July.    N. 

Amnr. 
-~  phlogifu'lius  (phlox-leaved).   2.   Violet.  Sep- 
tember.  t9.  Amer.    1797. 

—  j0i7o'«ia<dot\iiy).   'S.    Tale  blue.    September. 

N.  Aroet.    1812. 

'^  plantagindtfu'Uta  (plentaiin-leaTed).  I.  White. 
Augtttft.    "N.  Amer. 

.~^o^;Vi^'//i»  (many -leered).  S.  '\Sliite.  Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer. 

'^prma'llus  (very  tall).  6.  VermOxon.  JSep- 
tember.    N.  Amer.    1800. 

•^pnt^cox  {,tAAj-ftuti'enug).  .2.'  Tiolet.  July. 
N.  Amer.    1800. 

•^.premanthui'des  (preaanthes-Iike).  3.  Blue. 
September.    N.Amer.    1821. 

'^puleke'iiiiit  (pietty).  l.  Purple.  June.  Ar- 
menia. 

-^  puMufrrimu*  (prettiest).  2.  Blue.  Septem- 
ber.   N.Amer.    1800. 

--^  puacto'/icc  .(dotted).  3.  Violet.  August.  Hun- 
gary.    1815. 

—  puni'wMM  (red-s/a^ed).   8.  Blue.  Sq>tember. 

N.  Amer.     lylO. 

.^.^.^  deati'mus  (dwarf).  2.  Blue.  Septem- 
ber.   Gardens.    1830. 

^Bjfrenafus  (PyxeneaH).  2.  Violet.  July. 
■  Pyrenees. 

--ra'da/a  (iiisp-/eaoe<<).  2.,  While.  Oct«ber. 
N.Ad&<:r.    1J«5. 

^^mmo'sus  («ma//-braDcby).  1.  Puiple,  red. 
June.    ^f^Amer.    181 6. 

^recwnti'ifu  (^nt.^ck).  3.  Pale  blue.  Au- 
gust.   K*  Amer.    1800. 

—  r<tfteviaYKa.(netted.fo4SDed).   3«  White.   July. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 
-^  r4gx<dM<u«  («tiffishj.   3.  BImp.  September.  N. 

Amer.     18l8. 
•^ri'gkdm  (stiff4aa«e4d*    1*    Purple.    Septem- 

her.    N.Amer.    1769* 

—  mou/ft'rM  (river-side).    3,    White.    Anguat. 

N.  Amer.    1820. 

—  rii&j'&MMfcUw  (aed-etemmed).   4.  Purple.   Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    I&J5. 

—  saffiUmfo'tius     (amMr-deaived).      2.       Fleah. 

June.    N.  Amer.    1700. 

—  «a/tci/o7ius  (trillow-leaveii).   -6.    F^h.  ,Sep- 

tomber.    N.  Amer.    17^0. 


d.amU^HM  (aOow-tented).    i.   Wlilkc^    Sep. 

tember.    Germaaf'.    lOti. 
«» tttWfgwi'meMM  (blocdy).    «.    ai«e.    CnlMiber. 

N.  Aner. 

—  SeftuRfo'n  (^hteber's).   4.    White.    Angnat. 

N.  Amer. 

—  senfliJSM  (1ate^lMi;«rf}%r*  ^lilliilliiM  rtaiej), 

3.    BkM.    Attguet.    K.  Amer.  . 
'^  msOHJIffna  (stalkMi-flo«efMl».     ».      Ked. 
October.    K.  Amer.    1700. 

—  Sibi'rieus  (Siberian).    2.    Blue.    JUtguat.    Si- 

beria.   I7tt. 

—  Sikkime'nsis  (Hikfcim).  3.  Muish^purple.  Oc- 

tober.   SifcUm,  HnudBya.    ns9, 

—  si'mpiex  {%ixxg)t-stemmed),  3.  IVhHish-pnrple. 

Septeinber.    91 .  Amer. 
^solidrnginofdm  <«olida«o-lilM).     S.      White. 

August.    N.  Amer.    1699. 
-^••partiiifltfnu  <eoattefed^ofref«d).     3.     Pale 

purple.    Oeleber.    IV.  Amer.    l7Cfl. 
->^i||Me/a'6iM»  t«faoiry).    2.    Blue.    AUguat.   V. 

Amer.    Y777* 
-"wpm^rka  (spmiom).    4.     Blue.    September. 

N.  Amer.    1789* 
^sfUarro'nts  l^quarroie).     3.     Blue.     lane. 

N.  Amer.    1 801. 

—  aMlmhi'iue  (wwaH^star-WiwOu  3.  ^^tOtet.  lane. 

Van  Diemett's  LenA!    1823. 

—  iM'etes  (etfaight).   1.   IFiolet.    October.    "N. 

Amer.     I8O6. 

—  siiimta*luM  (vir1.»iAiiap«D.   $>  PileldiR.    Sep- 

tember,   fv.  Auicr. 

-^smnulo'sms  (spfiggy).  t.  Pmrple.  Aoguat. 
^.  Amer. 

****  f^cfdiflffmn  (farte-'niifiued).  3.  nfiie.  Sep- 
tember.   V.  Amer.    1775. 

—  SWa'rfCTW  (T«rtari«n)«    1.    White.    Aognst. 

Tartary.    1818. 

—  f«im)r/oVjit5  (dender-le««ed).  3.  White.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1723. 

—  Uiinento'sus  (irooUy).     2.     Pink.     July.    17. 

S.  Wales.    173s. 
■^  forf^jfus  (tiristed-tesrved).  1.  .Tnrple.   Sep- 
tember  oN.  Amer. 

—  Tradesca'nti  (Tradeaont's).'  3.   White.    Au- 

gust.   K.  Amer.    l03S. ' 

—  irine'rois  (tWee-nerved).  3.   White.   Anguat. 

Nepaul.     1818. 

—  Trip&iium  fTiipoI^-Sea  atarwoxt).    3.    Blue. 

August.    Bntaui. 

—  undu1n*tu»  (Wave-Jea&ed).    3.    Poiple.     Sep- 

tember.   JW.  Amer.    lQ99.  

—  versff color    (various-coloured).      2.      White, 

purple.    August.    N.  Amer.    1700. 

—  nimVneua  (tmggy).     3,     Blue.     September. 

N.  Amer.    I8OQ. 

GBEEKBdUSE. 

A.  aculea'tu*  (pcickly-7eaoed).  2.  tllute.  June. 
N.  Holland.    1818. 

—  angustift/tiua  (narrow-leaTe^.    C.    Pale  blue. 

July.    Cane  of  Good  Ho^e.    ISOi. 
~  argophy'UuB  (sllvery-leawed).  10.  \|Ptute.  July. 
Van  Diemen*8  Land.    lOOi. 

—  CaroUnia'nus  (Carolina).    •%*    PuqJIe.    Sep- 

tember.   Caaolina. 

—  cymbaU^ri^B  (iiv.Ieaved).     3.    White.     Sep- 

tembert    Cape  of  Good  iiope.    1786. 

—  erube'tcens  (blushing).    3.    Red.    June.    N. 

Holland. 

—  eatagpera^hu  (roughened).    3.    White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    MSS. 

—  ^/t/o'/(tta  (thread-leaved).     3.    White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1S12. 
•^  ffuticulo'sMs  (rather  shrubby).   I.  Blue.  May^ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1759. 
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41.  8.  WalM.     181S.  f 


May.    N.  HoIUomL    |82^. 
"^j^ltMg^ftM  <blnirf  itmitfrf}.   4.    W]ula.  Joae. 

Cape  of  Good  fio^,    170S. 
^phtrifUfruM  (pMny-nowmnA).  $.  Wbi^  June. 

Gape  of  OmnI  H«p«.    17«0. 

July.    Gape  of  Oood  llope.    1760. 
'--mnfceuM  ^rilky-lfwe^.    «^    Bliw.    Angwt. 
Cape  of  Good  Hop*.    1780. 

—  MM'ltetCdettoil*).   1.  W^e.  Aiignvt    Ctp* 

of    Good    Hope.      2769.     GremhoaN 
liimiliill 

—  viUo'tua  (long-haired),  4.  Wliite.  May.  Cape 

flfOMdJiopp.    lUlSU 

Aszkbaga'nisha.  {JProm  aster,  a  «tart 
and  acantha^  a  spine;  r«}&«mg  to  the 
disposition  of  the  sfnnos.  Nat  ord.^ 
Acanthad$  [AcanthacesBj.  X^inn.,  li:.JHdy^ 
namia  2-An$i9$pertma,  AUW  to  Barleria. ) 

Greeplipuae  herbaeeoiu  peremrial.  DinaioB 
■aiidaeedi;  aaady  loam.    IXTiater  temp.,  S8»  to 

44**, 

A.lomgif&tia  (long-Iewred).   ;?.    Yeliow.    July. 

AsTEBOCE'pHALug.  (IVom  <M^«r,  a  s1«r, 
and  kephale,  a  head ;  in  referonce  to  the 
■ecd.  Nat.ord.,  Tgazleufovts  [Bipsaeaeenl. 
lann.,  i^Tetrandria  l-Monogynia.) 

uom 


m  jMMmniala, 
Zm'  In  vTlZr**"  «"w  a  hMdrfiiMui;  common 
»«i.  Alll»rty.*xcjBptFWw«th«fwiw«pecifled. 

'*''T£r.ilK^^'^^  B«wn.  July. 
""^IJSJ^^^'  White.  J«ly.  E.  Ind. 
%?tA,  ^^j^^^**-*).  «•  «-h.  July. 

— 'xsrriirw^-  •'  ^'^^^• 

-^^^^^^f^;^*^).  l*.  Pink.  July. 
--^r«»rf^r«  (g«a^^  ,,  ,y^j^,  j^^ 

"'^^^'S?'^^"^'^*'  '^^  '"^y-   Spain,! 
-««r»'<w.t»f(e«a).  f.  Purple.  July.  Italy.  1683. 

na«    1833. 


EorQpe.    19SQ. 
"littMhu  (ttvfy}.  li.  Blue.  July.  Spain.  159^. 


diM«t.  I^O.Oieenlieuaeevergveeuiihiiib. 

—  ajTe'»f*»  (field).  Purple.  Au|uit.iIttqgary.I8l|. 

—  aUemmw  (very  tail).  5.  Blue.  August.  AfrieH. 
1919«    GiieenluHUis  eyrftieeu  thrab. 

—  ffma'nuB  (pleasant).    Purple.    June.    i«ad« 

—  argtfntem  («llT«iy).  WUte.  Auguat.  Levant* 
1713. 

-^ BmnaftiBw(Bvm9ipui)p  8.  Pink.  July.  Hut- 

gary.    J  802. 
vlbut  (white-^ower«d).  3.  White.  Jidy, 

Gaideae. 

—  eanefmefu  (hoiiiy).   I,  X<ilM.  July,  Hungarr. 
18Q8. 

—  eapiUa'tus  Clong-haired). «.  Violet.  Ji^.  itao. 

—  <70««a'«icM«  (Caucasian).  Z,  Blue.  June.  C«tt>- 
easus.    1803. 

•^  ceraiophy'ifut  (bucjrthom-leaved).    «.    Red. 

July.    Italy.    1830. 
-' colutnba'rius  (pfgeon^colowred). «  1.    Purple. 

Jaly.    BntuB. 

—  commuto'^iw  (changed).  1.  Blue.  July.  Sibe- 
ffa.    1838. 

-^prer^t'tus    (scoUoped).     8.     Flesh.     August. 
Italy.    i826. 

—  Cre'tievs  iCntma),    l.    Purple^   Joae.    Crete. 
1990.    Oxeenliouae  evergreen  shrub. 

—  e'/^aiw (elegant).  1.  Ughtbioe.  Jane.  South 
of  Europe.    MIS. 

— .^amtet/VftcM  (gftm»-leayed).    l.  Blue.  July. 
Switserland.    1181. 

—  Qranm'ntim  (GHramont).  I.  Light  blue.  July. 
6ottther  Europe.    1596. 

—  Ao/o#tfrt'e««(aH-siJky).  1.  Blue.  July.  Pyre- 
nees.   1818. 

—  iMca'fwt  (hciu7).    1.    Red.    July.    Europe.' 

1810. 

—  m«enn«'d»««  Onjennediate).   14.   Blue.   July. 

South  of  Europe.    1884. 

—  Jw^e'n»i«  (IseUk).    1.  White.  July.    Siberia. 

1801. 
— /tt'culM  (shining),   2.  Blue.   Dauphiny.  1800. 

—  lu'teus  (yellow).  2.  Yellow.  June.  Rusdbi.  1830. 
^IjfraftuM  (lyrate  -  foooetf)'     1.    Purple.    July. 

Turkey.    1799.    Greenhouse  herbeceoQs 
perennial. 
*-mimrn#Atw(small4owered).   1.  VbA.  July. 
Armenia.    1835. 

—  moWssimiM  (softest).  9.  White.  June.  Ita^. 

1820.  ' 

*~  nl'fefw  (gflitterics).    June.    Asores.    1779. 

—  OcAro/««'ci«(y^owish- white).  1.  ITeUow.  July. 

Germany.    I617. 

—  patM!fs8'<»» (few-bristled).  Straw.  July.  South 

of  Europe.    1827. 

—  J^rewtt'icM*  (Pyrenean).     1.    Purple.     July.* 

South  of  France.    I8I9. 
--  rupeftMs  (hill).  1.  Pink.  July.  Caucasus.  1884. 
^ruUefaflius  (rue-lcayed).    1.    Seariet.    July. 

Sicily.    1804. 

—  Scopo'lii  (ScopoU's).  a.  Straw.  July.  South 

Europe.    1819. 

—  teH'ferus  (bristle-bearing).   2.   White.    July. 

France.    1880. 

—  sOeni/mus  (silene-Ieayed).    U.    Red.    July. 

Hungary.    1880. 

—  tommiofgm  (wooUy).   1  J.   Blue.  July.  Spain. 

162/. 

-CTcro'mtfiM  (Ukraine).   1.    laght  yellow.  July, 
Ukraine.    i79». 

—  iircwlri'^w  (jagged),  s.  YeUow.  July^  Bv- 

bary.     1804. 

—  JFrtJiViiMs  (Webb's),  i.  White.  July,  tfount 

Ida.    1818. 
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Asti'lbe.  (From  a,  not,  and  atilbe, 
hnghitneaii ;  flowery  nat  very  striking. 
Nat.  ord.,  Saxifrage$  [Saxifcagacece], 
Xinn.,  l^Dccandria  %-Digynia.) 

Hftrdy  herbaceous  perennud.    Ptvitions;  peat 
and  ft  few  pebbles. 

JL,  deca'ndra  (ten-stamened).    9.    White.    June. 
Carolina.     1812. 

Astra'oalus.  Milk  Vetch.  (An  ancient 
Oraek  namo  for  some  leguminous  plant. 
Kat.  ord.,  Lcijuminous  Plant*  [Fabacese], 
Linn.,  17 -Diadelphid  4e-J)ecandria.) 

All  hardy,  except  where  othfrwise  specified. 

Annual  species,  seed,  in  common,  sandr  soil,  in 

March.    Perennial  herbaceous  species,  unsion  of 

the  plant.    The  under-shrubs,  cuttings,  under  a 

hand-light    eommon,  sandjr  soil  for  all. 

*  ANNUALS. 

A,  agi'cerai  ( goat's-horn-/H>tf <l«l).  1.  Pale  yellow. 
July.    1818. 

—  alope'citiM  fsea-fox).  3.  Yellew.  June.  Siberia. 

1800. 

—  annutn'ria  (ring-formed),    l^*    Purple.    July. 

Egypt.    IHOO.    Trailer. 
^  Ba'iicusiBvdtic),  1.  Pale  yellow.  July.  South 
of  Kurope.    1759*    Trailer. 

—  brachy'cera$  (short-homed-poeUed).    i»   Yel- 

low. -  July.    Tauria.    1838. 

—  bu' cents  {oTAiotxx'P^ided).    1.    Pale   yellow. 

July.     1818.    TraUer. 

—  canaliculalfttM   (chaanel-/KKM0d).    8.    White. 

July.  1816. 

—  carjroc/i'r/}tM  (nut-podded).    1.  Purple.   July. 

Spain.    1800.    Biennial. 

—  c^cer  (vetch).  2.  Yellow.  July.  Europe.  1570. 

Trailer. 

—  contortuplicf^ius  (twiated-plaited).    1 .    Pale 

fellow.    July.    Siberia.    1 764.    Trailer. 
-:-  crucMtus  (cross-formed).    \\.    Violet.    July. 

1820.    Trailer. 
'— c^m6<pca'r/>u«  (boat-podded).  4.  White.  July. 

Spain.     1800.    Trailer. 

—  gla'tut  Ciuilkwort).   4*  Purple.    July.    Spain. 

1596. 
^-  lotirifdeB  (lotus-like),  i.  Red.  August.  China. 
176s. 

—  Mareo'ticus  (Mareotic).  ^.  LUac.  July.  Egypt. 

—  NnitaUiu'nus  (NuttalPs).  ^.  Blue.  July.  Ame- 

rica.   1820.    Trailer. 

—  oxigWltU  (sharp- tongue-/eao0tf).     4*     Blue. 

JmIt.    Tauria.     I8I7.    Trailer. 

—  pentagloUtis  (five-tongued).   4*  Purple.  July. 

Spain.    1739.    Trailer. 

—  reticula'ris  (netted).  Blue.  July.  Iberia.  1828. 
.  — seorph^4e9   (scorpion-like-poicini).    1.    Pale 

blue.    July.    Spain.     1 81 6. 
'— seso'mfftM  (sesame-like).    1.    Pale  blue.    July. 
South  of  Europe.    I816.    Trailer. 

—  /r/an^u/a'rt*  (three-angled).     1.     Pale  yellow. 

July.     1818. 

—  tribuloi'des  (tribulus-like).   ^.    Purple.    July. 

Egypt.    I8I7.    Trailer. 

—  trime'atris    (three-monthly),    j.    Pale  yellow. 

July.    Egypt.     1730.    Trailer. 
~  trimo'rphMs  (three-formed).   4.   Purple.  July. 
South  of  Europe.    I8I6.    Trailer. 

PERENNIALS. 

if.  aeuUfo'Uua  (pointed-leaved).  ^.  July.  Switzer- 
land.   1826. 

—  adaafi-geiu  (arising).    ^.    Purple.    July.    Si- 

beria.   1S20. 


A,  adst^rgetu  proMtraftua  (prostrate).  ^.  Puiplet 
July.    Siberia.     1818.    Trails. 

—  atftf'ncMS  (hooked).     I.    Purple.    July.    Cau- 

casus.    I819. 

—  alopecuroVdea  (fox-tail-like).   2.  Light  ydlow. 

July.    Spain.    1737.  ^ 

•^  armuodytes  (sand-viper).  \.  White.  July. 
Siberia.    1820.    Evergreen  under-shmb. 

—  arena' riu8{%vaA).    1.  Blue.   July.    Germany. 

1798.    Trailer. 
— 'iiris/a7tw  (awned).  I.  Purple.  July.  Pyrenees. 
1791.    Eyergreen. 

—  a'aper  (rough).  3.  Pale  yellow.  July.  Aatracio. 

1796. 

—  Auatri'acus  (Austrian).     ^.    Pate  blue.    July. 

Austria.    1040. 

—  Baicale'nsis  (Baical).  1.  August.  Yellow.   Si- 

beria.    1830. 

—  Bayonefnsia  (Bayonne).     ^.     Purple.     July. 

France.    181 6. 
•— braehsfcafrpus  (short-podded).     14.     Purple. 
July.    Caucasus.    1820.    Trailer. 

—  brevifldfrus  (shbrt-fiowered).  4*  Purple.  July. 

Armenia.  1896.  Hidf  -  hardy  ever- 
green. 

—  JBttcAtorme'nns  (Buchtorm's).  \.  Yellow.  Si- 

beria.   1818. 

—  Ca>MMie'ji«t«  (Canadian).  1^.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

N.  Amer.     1732. 

—  calycVnua  (long-cidyxed).  August.   Caucasus. 

I8I9. 

—  coprt'AtM  (goat-«cen/e<2).  I.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Barbary.     I688. 
-^  etqtitafttu  (headed).    I.    Pale  yellow.    July. 
Levant.    1759. 

—  Carolinia'nut  (Carolina).  1^.  Greenish-yellow. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1782. 

—  Canea'neua  (Caucasian).     ^.    White.    July. 

Caucasus.    1824.    Evergreen. 

—  CAiise'nns  (Chinese).    1.    Pale  yellow.    July. 

China.     1793.    Greenhouse. 

—  chlorottafchjfs  (green-spiked).    3.    GreenuBb- 

yellow.    September.    NepMil.     1BS4. 

—  ChnUiafmut  (Christian)*  8.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Armenia.  1737.  So  caUed  by  Diosoo- 
rides,  because  a  native  of  the  birth-land 
of  Christianity. 

—  Dahu'ricus   (Dahuriaa).     3.    Purple.    June. 

Pahuria.     18S9. 

—  daaya'nthtu  (hairy-flowered).    1.  June.    Hun- 

gary.   I8I9. 

—  dasygl&ttia  (thick-tongue-leaved).    ^.  Purple. 

July.    Siberia.    1818. 

—  depreftaua  (depressed),   i.   Pate  yellow*   July. 

-    Europe.    1773.    Trailer. 

—  (2(^tf'«Mt( wide-scattered).  ^,  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Caspian.    1820. 

—  Doniafntu  (Don's).   ^.  Purple.  July.  Nepanl. 

1818.    Traiter. 

—  emargina'tua  (nicked-leaf).    1.    Pale  yeUow. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    1825. 

—  epigWttia   (heart- podded).    ^.    Pale  yellow. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    1737.    Trailer. 

—  aeaeafpua  (scapeless).    4*  Yellow.  July.  Hun' 

gary.    I827. 

-—fatcaftua  {vckXt-podded }  hairy-podded).  3. 
Greenish-yellow.    July.    Siberia. 

-^  ftUd/ofrmia  (sickle-shaped).  1^.  Pale  yellow. 
July.     Algiers.     I8I6. 

—/hi/teo'«tt«  (shrubby).  1^.  Violet.  July.  Si- 
beria.    1804. 

—  galegifo^rmiaigoaVa-tue'learred).  2.  Yellowish- 

green.    June.    Siberia.    1729. 
^- glyciphsfUoifdea  (glyciphyllus-like.    Liquorice 
milk-vetch).   1.   Pale  yellow.   July.    Si- 
beria.' 1818.    Trailer. 
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A.  gigegphjf'UuH  («weet-leaired}.  3.  Yirllowish- 
grt^n.    July.     Brttun.    Trailer. 

gra'ciiiM  (aiienAtt).  ^.  Purple.  Juae.  N.  Amer. 

18«1. 

—  Aauea'ira/>if«{kectle-calyxed).   ^.   Pale  yellow. 

May.    Armenia.     18u6. 

—  haim(^9u»  ihook-podded).  1.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Spain.     1083.    Trailer. 

maeroca'rpua  (large- fruited).     4*    P^< 

yellow.    June,    duuth  of  Europe.    Iij20. 
TraUcr. 

—  Ayp«g-Ai'//i»  (tongue-under-tonjfue).    i.    Pur- 

ple.   July.    Britain.    Trailer. 

a'ibMU  [whxtO'/towered).  i»   White.  June. 

Gardens.    Trailer. 

—  kgmeiutcu'rptis   (^laembnnovu-podded).         i. 

yellow.    July.    Russia.     1835. 

—  tnctt'jiiw  (hoary).  4.  Purple.  July.  Monfcpelier. 

—  i^/la7u«  ^swollen).  1.  Purple.  July.  Mendoca. 

IHi**. 

—  lactiJMrHs  (milk-flowered).  Striped.  June.  Si- 

beria.'   1832. 

—  Uuu*gerut  (wool- bearing).   4*    Yellow.    June. 

Kirypc.     1791. 

—  LATMUi'Mm  (Laxmana'a).    1.  Purple.  Augoat. 

Siberia.     18  U.    Trailer. 

—  Uomt^HUs  (Uon-tail>.    ^.  Blue.   July.  Austria. 

1815.    Tnuler. 
-- leptophp'UM  (fiue-leaved).   4.   White.    July. 
Barbary.    1811. 

—  leucoph^tuldiuky).  i.  Whitish-yellow.  July. 

1776.    Trailer. 

—  <<»eariy'(//ttM  (linear-leaved).  I.  Purple.  July. 

Siberia.     1/80. 

—  longiflo'riu  (long-llowered).   ^,  Yellow.  July. 

Tartary.     18U6. 

—  moKroce'phtUM  (large-headed).     4.     Yellow. 

June.    Caucasus.     1(131.    Trailer. 

—  mt^ximtu  [greatcMi-foX'tutl),  S.  Yellow.  June. 

Ameriea. 

—  wteiiiotoi'den  (melilot-like).  S.   Purple.   June. 

Siberia.     1785. 

—  satero'ii/AMB  (small-lloweredj.  1.    Pale  yellow. 

July.    180U. 

—  micro/iAy'//tfs  (small-leaved).  1.  Yellow.  June. 

Siberia.    1773. 
^  Mon^tetMula'nut  (Montpelier)*      1.     Purple. 

July.    France.    17 10.    Evergreen  trailer. 
o'/^fM  (white).  1.  White.  July.  South  of 

Kurope.    Evergreen  tnuler. 
-~  Narboiu^iUi*   (Narbonne).    3.    Pale   yellow. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    1780. 

—  negl^ettu  (neglected).  4.  July.  Siberia.  18S6. 
^odvru'tua  (sweet-scented).     S.    Pale   yellow. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    1830. 

—  ojBO^rydkiot^^ec  (saintfoin-like).      1.    Purple. 

July.    Iberia.    I8I9. 

—  oMoiiyeAit  (purple-spiked).  14.  Purple.  July. 

Aaatria.    1040.    Trailer. 

—  tto^tUenuitMg'mngtd),    1.    Pale  blue.   July. 

Altai.    I8I7. 
~-  PmiMM  (Pallas*s).  4.  Purple.  July.  Caspian. 

1818. 
—^clfe'aeeMr  (palish).     1.    Pale  yellow.    June. 

Siberia. 
— ^A|(mK4«v(i0flated).  |.  Purple.  July.  Siberia. 

17»9. 
—^te/jr|iAjf'//iu  (broad-leaved).    1.   Pale  yellow. 
July.    Siberia.     1834.    Trailer. 

—  IViifieM  (Pontic).   S.    Pale. yellow.   Taoria. 

18S0. 

—  pot^rium  (poterittm).  4.  White.  July.  Levant. 

16«0.    Evergreen. 

—  pnet^MAetu  (lying-down).      1^.    Yellowish- 

blue.    May.    Chili.     1832.     Hall-hardy. 


J.  puiyic'rtfiM  (purple),   i.  Purple.  July.  Soatli 
of  France.    1820.    Tndler. 

—  re'pians  (creeping),  j.  White.  July.   Mexico* 

1818.    Greenhouse  evergreen  creeper. 

—  ScAa^r^ma'itiM  (Schang's).  1.  White.  Siberia. 

1839. 
^  semibitoemtafris  (half-two-ceUed).     14.    Pa]» 

yellow.    July.    Siberia.    1804. 
^  ate'Ua  {ttsiT'podded).   ^.    Blue.    July.    Soutb 

of  Europe.    1658.    Trailer. 

—  «/(/iu/a'ltt«  (/ar; e-stipuled).   1.  Yellow.  Juae. 

Nepaul.    1822. 

—  tubulafhis  (awl-shaped;.  |.  Purple.  July,  tt- 

beria.    1830. 

—  succule'ntua  (succulent).   1.  Purple.  July.  9m 

Amef.    1837. 

—  su/ca'hM  (furrowed).  4.  Light  blue.  July.  Si* 

beria.    1785. 

—  s^/ofco/M  (wood).    America.    1831.    Trailer* 

—  Tuu'ricHt  (Tfturian).  ^.  Purple.  July.  Taoria* 

1890. 

—  testieutaftuM  (egg-shaped).    4.    Fleshy-white. 

July.    Tauria.    1818. 

—  tomentaftm  (woolly-leaved).    3.    Pale  yeHow. 

July.    Egypt.    1800.    Half-haidy. 

—  trugmca'nilM  (great-goat's*thoni).  Pale  yeUosr. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    1640.    Evecw 
gr^n. 

—  tu'mubu  (swelling).    ^.    Pale  yellow.    Joly- 

Egypt.    1810.    Evergreen. 

—  uUgitwfmu  (marsh).  8.  Pale  yellow.  July.  Si*- 

beria.     1753. 

—  M'^r^er  (bladder-bearing),   i.    Yellow.    July. 

Russia.     1818. 

—  twnca'rtta  (bladder  •  tfo/^xe<f).      1.     Whitisb- 

yellow.    July.    Europe.    1737.    Trailer- 

—  mmi'neua  (rod-like).  4.  Purple.  July.  Siberia- 

1816. 

—  otV^o'/iM  (twiggy).  3.   Violet.    July.   Siberia. 

I8O6. 

—  Ptt/;}i'f»u«  (fox).  3.   Light  yellow.  July-   Cau- 

casus.   1815. 

Astba'nthus.  (From  aslron,  a  star,  anil. 
artiiiot,  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  the  star- 
like divisions  of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord-,. 
Homaliads  [HomaliaceffiJ.  Liun.,  S-Oc- 
landria  1-Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub ;  cuttings  in  aaadhr 
■oil,  under  a  glass ;  rich,  light  loam.  Temp.,  84P 
in  summer ;  winter,  40^  to  45^. 

JL  C&ehi»-ChUufn9ia  (Cochia-Chinese).  4.  WMBp- 
July.    China.    1833. 

Astra'ntia.  Mastenrort  (From  ajflroH^ 
a  star,  and  anti,  comparison;  referring  Up 
the  disposition  of  the  flower-umbels.  Nat.. 
ord.,  Umbelli/ers  [Apiaceffi].  Linn.,  d^ 
PemUmdria  2-Diffynia,) 

Allied  to  Sanicula.  Hardy  herbaceous  peie»' 
nials ;  dividing  the  plant  in  JUarch,  April,  or  Uc^ 
tober;  sandy  loam. 

il.  Bieterstei'nit  (Bieberstein*s).   3.    May.   Ca»- 

casus.     1835. 
"  Cami&liea  (Comioline).. 

Carniola.    1813. 

—  Caaca'fjea  (Caucasian).  4.  Pink.  July.  Cau- 

casus.   1818. 

—  ma'>or  (greater).  3.  Striped.  June.    Alps, 

rope.     1596. 

—  ma'^Tftna  (greatest).  3.  Pink.  July.   Ca« 

1804. 


1.    Striped.    Juoe* 


as: 
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^paxuajlifm  (f«w-ilotrered}.   i.  White.    SxAf. 
iHclly.    1830. 

Astbapjb'a.  (From  astrape,  lightning ; 
ift  ret'ei^enee  to  th«  biflghtn^ws  of  the 
flowers  in  India.  Nat.  ord.,  Byttneriads 
[ByttneriacesBj^  linn.,  6'Jfionadeiphia 
7*ik>decttndrla.) 

FormtilywrBnMd  erroneously  with  Stefcaliads. 
Stote  efefgpr^eii  fafeerj  edttltigf  of  ^fouog  irooa  In 
AfHril,  in  tand,  under  a  beU-juasi,  iit  heafc ;  loam 
shd  peat.  Summer  temt>.,  Os*  to  80*{  winter,  &s/* 
to  OS'*. 

A,  tilittfo'tia  (lime-treeolea?ed)«  90.  M*  of  Bour- 
bon,   laser 
—  vito&ta  (cfaunmy).  80.  Pink«  if  adMnMw.  1893. 
^  WaUi'chii  (M^allich's).  80.  Pink.  Ittljr.  Mada* 
1820. 


AaTB0CA'BYU3i.    (From  astron,  a  star, 

and  karyon,  a  nut ;  referring  to  the  dis- 

poaieion  of  tbe  fruit«    Nat  ord,,  P^diks 

[Ptdikiatfeae].   lidnn.,  Zl-jHoncBeia  B-Hex- 

andria.) 

Allied  to  Cooee«  Steve  pakne ;  saed  in  hotbed, 
in  eprinf  ^  rieh  loaau  Soaamer  tempT,  85**  to  78^  r 
winter,  56^  to  60**. 

if.aiMii'/e(iteitUeee).    10.    Brazil.    1820. 
—  Mculea'tum  (prickly).    40.    Ouiana.     1824. 
'^'campw'ttrtintiA).    10.    Brtisil.    I82ff. 
-^  Jlfttrttmti'f*!!  (Mtttnmuili).    40.    Brazil.    1835. 
-^  rostra' hm(\ietaiL-9hiathed).  lo.  White.  Btthia. 
'*-  putgafre  (common).    30.    Braxil.    1835. 

Astrolo'bium.    United  to  Oraithopus. 

Asta^lo'ma:  (From  astrott,  a  star,  and 

lomat  a  fringe ;  in  reference  to  the  bearded 

ftittge  01^  the  flowers.   Nat. ord.,  Bpacrids 

i;Spacridao«fl8]«    Linn.,  J^-P^fUandria  1* 

Meiwgynia,) 

CKvenkoaHeereiiireea  thrube.  Young eottingt, 
Arm  at  their  base,  in  land^  under  a-  beU*glaMi ; 
•aady  loam  and  turfy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  40° 
t»4^. 

A,  denticulaftum  (ftneiy-feoothe4).    1*   Pale  ledt 

N.  Holland.    1886. 
•"AjbHM^/^jtfM^tndfing^.  l..8e»let«  Jtdf.  N.  8v 

Wales.    1807. 

Avxy'riav  (From  a,  not,  and  steirns, 
sterile ;  referring  ta  the  aiaenoe  of  bar- 
ren stameifes,  one-half  of  these  being 
barren,  generally,  in  this  c«d«r.  Nat.  ord., 
Byttneriads  [Byttneriaoe8»]«  Ianc.>  16- 
Motiadclphia  %i-Ockuidria,) 

Allied  to  DomVya.  Store  evergreen  ^hrmbe ; 
cnttings  in  sand,  under  a  bell-gtese,  in  Kettt ;  peat 
and  landr  loam.  Sammcr  teaip.,  60^  M  Wj 
winter,  AS°  to  W*. 

A.nf»8a(f<mfr»    Pink.    Bfay.    IfautMM.    1843. 

Asybta'sia.  (From  a,  without,  aad 
stachys,  a  spike,  the  inflorescence ;  not  in 
spikes,  as  is  often  the  ease  in  Acanthads. 
N«t  ord.,  Atanthads  [Acanthaeese],  laim., 
l^-Didyiiaviia  2-AHgiosvennla.) 


Stove  evertfreea  sliMh;  enttiaga  of   yoan^ 
ehoota  in  Apm,  in  eindy  suil,  nndera  bell-^tass  v- 
pont  and  loam,  with  a  little  aand,  and,  when  vi- 
gour ia  required,  a  little  dried  co.wdaog.    ;Suin- 
mer  temp.,  6o<*  to  80"* ;  winter,  ttP  to  55^. 

A.  Coromandeluifna  (Cofomandd).  Purple.  Sep- 
tember.   India.    1845. 

Asaxa'ntza.  (A  olassio^  name,  after 
Ataianta^  daughter  of  Schtsnos,  King  o^ 
Skqmis.  "She  being  wearied  wiih  the 
importunitiea  of  her  suitors,  consented 
to  have  the  man  that  could  outarun  her. 
Hippo'menes  did  so  by  the  help  of  Ve- 
nus's  golden  apples.  He  cast  three  be- 
fore her,  and  she  loet  gromid  in  gather- 
ing them*"  The  fruit  is  golden-coloured. 
Nat.  ord.,  CUronioarts  [Aurantiaceee]. 
linn.}  lO'Deoandtia  I-HoAo^y/iio.) 

Stove  erergreen  shrub ;  cutttiff(s  in  beat,  under 
abell-glass;  sandy  loam  aad  peat. 

A\  momtfphftta  (ane^leaved).  4.  White,  inly.  S. 
Ind.    1777' 

AxAKASGO-LlLy.  Ztphyra'nthttt  Ata- 
ma'e«so. 

Athana'sia.  (From  <i,  not,  and  tha^ 
ndtos,  death  ;  hn  reference  to  the  flowers^ 
being  what  ie  oalled  ^  everlasting."  Nat. 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn., 
l^'Syngenesia  1-^qnalh.) 

flteenhouse  evargNeas ;  all  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Oottings  of  half-ripe  wood  in 
spring,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  loam  and 
peat,  out  most  of  the  former.  Winter  temp.,  40^ 
to  48**;  summer,  68"  nd  upwards. 

A.  cantfacens  (hoary).    3.    Yellow.   Jafy.    18S0. 
•>•  M|P<la'fo  (hasfded).  1^.  Yellow.  Maieh.  1/74. 

—  crenafta   (scolloped).      8.      Yellow.      July. 

1810. 

—  orithmif&lia  (samphire-IOaVed).    S.    Yellow. 

July.    1738. 
-^  ewaei/b'Ma  (wedge«leaved).   S»   Yellow.  July. 
IfrlO. 

—  detUa'ta  (toothed).    I4«  Yellow.    July.   1759. 
-^>flCfVn«lie  (thread-shaped),    f.    Yellow.   Au- 
gust*   1707. 

-« l&i^g^Ka  (loog-leored).    9.    Yellow.    July. 

1800. 
•^pandflvfra  (small « flowered)*     3.     Yellow. 

April.    1781. 

—  |)ecMiMr<a(comb-/e(merf).  If.    Yellow,    July. 

1774. 

—  ptnna'to  (pinnate).    U.    Yellow.   July.  1818. 
--•pMAe'SMfM  (downy).  0.   YeHoW.  July.  1708. 

—  puncta'ta  (dotted).   3.    Yellow.   June.  18X3. 
-*' MMenfi/M  (woetlyWeaotil).  s.   Yellow.  May. 

1774. 

—  fffeif'siMf  (three-pointed).   8b>  Yellow.    July. 

I816. 
^  Artrkretf'lff  (three^kid*<M«etf).   ».  VsUew. 
July.    1710. 

—  elf^fw  (twiggy).     1.    YeUew.   July.    Iti8. 

Aihbla'kdba.  (From  dtofos,  8oft»  and 
aner^  an  anther.  Nat.  ord.,  Loibintes  or 
Lipworts  [Lamiaceie].  Linn.,  U-2>vtfy- 
namia  I'Gymnosp^rmia^  Allied  to  Wos- 
triogia.) 


Atrima  9?iharu!1.  The  Tumip  Saw- 
tj,  "The  gmb  or  this  insect — jcnown 
K  the  Black  Caterpillu,  Black  Cinkit. 
Black  Palmer,  Negro,  and  Xigger,  or 
Bl«ek  Grcib— aome^ini?9  dastrojs  thon- 
«eBdK  or  ujiea  of  our  tarnips.  In  body 
is  cylindricri,  a*  tbkk  u  a  ero* -quill, 
■b<nit  half  an  inch  long,  greeoisti-blaek, 
wich  &  darker  line  down  the  baek;  then 
a  line  of  dull,  jallonah-gre;,  aod  a  third 
of  dark  slate-  Underneatlit  the  body  is 
paler;  it  i»  irrinklad,  and  tlis  hiMd  is 
black.  Whea  aianued,  1hi»  grab  curls 
ituif  together  inasamawbaEapiral  form. 
nay  faeil  on  the  leaf  of  Uie  turnip, 
IcMuig  nothing  but  ita  largest  riba<  from 
tbe  middle  of  Augaat  Haiil  about  the  { 
same  period  of  October.  Iliejr  never  | 
attack  tbe  Snedish  turnip.  WbMi  full  i 
giown,  the  grubs  biiry  thenuuliet  just  I 
belov  tho  surface  of  the  earth,  each  j 
fmuDg  a  small,  oral  cocoon  of  aarth,  l 
fenoed  intc  a  paste  mtk  a  gammy  mois- 1 
titre  from  its  month.  It  remains  in  tha  | 
ebi^Mdis  atate  until  Jn)y.  when  tha  per>  { 
ten  insoct,  oc  Turnip  Sair-fly .  cames ' 
forth.  Oar  dtavingrepnnents  it  raagni-  i 
fiiid,  the  nstiual  size  being  shown  by  the 
croas  line^  It  is  the  AUalin  cmVMiie 
of  some,  and  A.  ifinantm  of  other  B». 
toralists.  lu  colour  ii  bright  orange. 
haad  black,  uppur  lip  pale  yellov,  anbm- 
n«  black,  tboiai  hastwo  U^e  darkspots, 
and  other  dork  rnark^  are  about  the  boily 
and  vingn.  On  smaU  plots  of  tiunips 
tbe  black  grab  nuy  be  easily  reraovad  by  I 
hand-picking,  soil  from  lai^er  breadths 
by  turning  upon  them  stune  broods  cf 
docks."— vCoHoy*  GaTdenrT,  iti.  14B.) 


bpanled  awns.  Nat.  ord.,  Om»»m  (;Or«- 
minsceicl.  Linn.,  aS-Poiyjamia  l-.Vo- 
nacia..     Allied  to  Chloric.)  .. 

A.  aphiiofi'i  :irhid>-Uke).  |.  AjkuI.   Aupiit. 
Soatli  Empa.     )7lla. 

Atherosi'e'rua.  ( From  ufAiT,  an  a*n, 
and  tptrmn,  seed;  seeds  awned.  Nat. 
ord..  Ptiim-ifvlmeji  [Ath«raitpernaeeee}.- 
Linn..  il-Monitcia  S-lcotandria.) 

Thli  bnalifiU  Nav.RoLInd  tm  iHalni  ibc 
jntfbdghlot  lutm^tai  hu  tb*MPSM  of  ■ 
iiAUij  coDjn.  with  A  girth  ol  0  ' 


D    Oif, 


,  .llfhOT  Mf 


AluBi'UA.  ( Frorn  a,  not,  and  Ihrix,  a 
liair;  the  racepCacla  baing  dstlitute  of 
hairs.  KaL  ord.,  L'tB^ouie)  [Aiteracaz'. 
Lma.,  VJ-SfHgtHraia  2-SvptrJliui.  Allied 
to  LejB5er».) 

Grwiilw—  tmt""  'hiub ;  nttinfi  of  RtkiT 

icuoi  wood,  uniiet  >  belt-glui,  in  landj  lail  ; 

lunpr  tomi  and  ptaL    Wlaler  (•■up.,  it'  to  if. 

A.  Cap^ruli  (Ci)ie;.    3.    Bod.    April     Cagn  of 

liood  Hopa.    IWl. 

AtlTOSPHERE.      Srr  AlB. 


ner  in  wbic^b  tbe  branchei^  cla&p  their 
supports.  First  i^ipUeilbyTheophraKtus 
to  our  Traveller's  iToy — Vle'mat'u  vUh'Uh. 
Nat,  ord.,  Croiefaoti  '  Ranunculace^a]. 
Linn.,  M-Pnli/audtia  ff-P,,li/gg>,i„.) 
Hardf  deciduoiu  cUmbfin;  tetdi  whoa  pro-. 


ipi>(«. 


■  feUKl-Ughllin 

A.  Amenmxa  I 
oMTtih 

July.    Aatait.    I7M. 

—  macrape'lala  {Ittgt-ptaiedl,    ftaioli.    |t9l. 
-^  ocdieni^'Ui  (wanerBF.    JO.    Julf-     1118- 

—  (Msfi'iuiiCOcbotili:.  II.  While,   Juno,  li- 


.  July. 

A'mM.ES.  Orach,  or  Araeh.  (IVoin 
•er,  black,  and  plrriit,  woven  tORalber; 
1  aceount  of  the  dark  eolour  and  habit 
ui  some  of  the  species.  Nat.  ord.,  Chtno- 
fadi  [Cbenopodiacera].  Linn.,  aS-Pirfj- 
gamiti  l-.lfaii(ECia.) 

hard!  ncnrrian  ihinbi  rithsr 
-  -■TtfljX.i..hi  •        ■ 
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A.  hnrtifmUt  Garden  Orach.  Sea  Obach.  There 
are  many  other  species  quite  undeserving  the 
nctice  of  the  gardener. 

A'tropa.  Nightshade.  (Named  after 
Atropot^  one  of  the  three  Fates,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  poisonous  qualities.) 

We  introduce  this  native  weed  {Aftrapa  bella- 
do'nna)t  for  the  purpose  of  warning  country 
people  from  eating  its  berries,  fatal  accidents 
frequently  occurring  in  consequence.  The  berries 
are  at  first  green,  but  become  black  and  juicy. 

Attale'a.  (From  atto/ii«,  magnificent ; 

m  reference  to  the  beauty  of  these  palms. 

Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Palmacese].   Linn.,  21- 

Monoecia  Q-Polyandria,  Allied  to  Cocos.) 

Stove  palms.  Seeds;  rich,  loamy  soil.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  05°  to  80^ ;  winter,  U^  to  (HP. 

il.eo'm^a  (decked;.    39.    Brasil.    1880. 

—  efce'tea  (tall).    70.    Braiil.    1820. 
—/Vm'/«ra  (rope).    40.    Brasil.    1824. 

—  Aw'mi/ts  (humble).     10.    Brasil.     1820. 

—  Ao'cfti  (Ross's).    80.     Brasil.    183ft. 
-^  sptfcfo'ra  (showy).    70.    Qrasil.    18S6. 

—  »/»ecte'A<li«  (remarkable).  .70     Brasil.     1834» 

Aitbrie'tia.  (Named  after  M.  Auhriet, 

fr  French  botanical  draughtsman.    Nat 

ord.,    CruciferB    [Brassicaceae].      Linn., 

16'Tetradi/numia,    Allied  to  Arabis.) 

Hardy  evergreen  trailers.  Dividing  in  spring 
or  autumn ;  cuttings  under  a  hand-glass,  in  sandy 
■oil ;  any  dry  soil. 

A,  deiMfdea  (three-angled).   \,  Purple.    April. 
Levant.    17 10. 

—  ketperidiJWra  (hesperis-flowered).  i.  Purple. 

March.    South  Europe.    1623. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple),  i.  Purple.  April.  Greece. 

1820. 

Au'cuBA.    (The  name  of  the  shrch  in 

Japan.     Nat.  ord.,  Comelt  [Oomace©]. 

Linn.,  2l-Monoecia^^.Tetrandria,) 

Cuttings  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  any  light 
■oil,  without  covering ;  common  soil,  if  drained  ; 
9*Jnds  the  smoke  of  towns  well.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Variegated  Laurel, 

A*  Japufnica  {in.'^xk^blotch'leaoed),    6.    Apetal. 
June.    Japan.    1763. 

Audibe'rtia.  (Named  after  M,  Au- 
dibert,  a  noted  nurseryman  of  Tarascon. 
Nat.  ord.,  Labiates  [Lamiaceae].  Linn., 
2-Diandria  \-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Monarda.) 

Hardy  evergreen.  Seeds,  in  March  or  AprU ; 
CMomon  soil. 

A.ineafna  (hoai<y).     \\,-    Pale  blue.    August. 
Columbia.     1827. 

Attsoui'nia.  (Named  after  Audouin, 
a  oelehrated  entomologist.  Nat.  ord., 
Bruniads  [Bruniacese].  Linn.,  ^Pen- 
iandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergpreen  under-shrub.  Cuttings 
of  half-ripened  wood,  in  sand,  under  a  bdl-glasa  | 
peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  45°. 

A.   eapUa^ia   (headed\      14.      Purple.     June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1790. 


Au'lax.  (From  aulax^  a  farrow;  in 
reference  ,to  the  furrowed  under  side  of 
the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteads  [Protea- 
ceeej.     Linn.,  22-lHiecia  4,-Tetrandria,). 

Greenhouse  evergreen  sluuba.  Ripe  cnttinga, 
in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell  glass ;  loam  and  pMt. 
Winter  temp.,  45^  to  50°. 

J.  ptnt/o'/ta  (pine-leaved).    2.    Yellow.  Anguat. 

Cape:of  Good  Hope.    1 780. 
—  ti«ideK<na  (nmbelled).     2.     Ydlow.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

AtJRi'cuLA.  {Pri'mula  auri'cufa.)  The 
Bear's  Ear,  or  Mountain  Cowslip. 

The  varieties  of  this  flower  are  very 
numerous,  and  their  numbers  are  annu- 
ally increased.  They  are  divided  into 
five  classes.  1.  Green-edged;  2.  Grey- 
edged;  8.  White-edged;  4.  Selfs,  or  one- 
coloured;  and,  5.  Alpines,  which  have 
the  outer  edge  of  the  petals  shaded  by 
a  mixture  of  two  c(»lours,  not  separated 
into  distinct  bands  of  colour,  as  in  the 
edged  varieties ;  and  the  paste  round  the 
tube  is  yellow,  instead  of  white,  as  it  is 
in  the  edged  and  selfs, 

'*  As  florists  have  several  terms  relative 
to  the  Aurioula,  which  may  not  be  under* 
stood  by  every  amateur,  we  may  as  well 
explain  that  the  thrum  is  a  collective 
name  for  the  stamens  in  the  very  cantre 
or  tube  of  each  flower.  Paste,  in  the 
edged  and  self  varieties,  is  the  white 
colour  next  round  the  edge  of  the  tube, 
or  eftf  of  th#  flower :  it  is  yellow  in  tho 
Alpines.  Grovfid-celour  is  the  next 
colour  to  this  on  the  petal,  being  the 
distinctive  colour  of  the  variety.  Edge 
is  the  outer  colour  of  all,  forming  the 
border  of  the  flower.  A  Pip  is  the  single 
flower,  and  a  Truss  is  several  pips,  with 
their  several  footstalks  springing  from 
one  stem  common  to  them  all. 

'*  The  properties  of  the  Auricula  may 
be*  divided  into  two  series,  namely,  those 
of  the  single  pip,  and  those  of  the  single 
plant. 

"  T/i€  Pip, — 1.  Should  be  circular,  large, 
with  petals  equal,  firm,  fleshy,  smooth  at 
the  edges<  without  notch  or  serrature, 
and  perfectly  flat. 

"2.  The  centre,  or  tube,  should  not  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pip ;  it  should  be  of  a  fiiie  yellow  or  lemon 
colour,  perfectly  round,  well  filled  with 
j  the  anthers,  or  thnun,  and  the  edge 
rising  a  trifle  above  the  paste,  or  eye. 

**  d.  The  paste,  or  eye,  should  be  per- 
fectly circular,  smooth*  and  /Of  a  dense, 
pure  white,  without  crack  or  blemish, 
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forming  a  band  not  less  than  half  the 
width  of  the  tube,  and  encircling  it. 

'^4.  The  ground-colonr  should  be  dense, 
whole,  and  form  a  perfect  circle  next  the 
eye.  The  brighter,  darker,  or  richer  the 
colour,  the  better  the  flower ;  but,  if  it  be 
paler  at  the  edges  (where  they  are  parted 
ioto  five ),  or  have  two  colours  or  shades, 
it  8  a  fatal  defect. 

"  5.  The  margin,  or  outer  edge,  should 
be  a  clear,  unchangeable  green,  grey,  or 
white,,  and  be  about  the  same  width  as 
the  ground-colour,  which  must  in  no  part 
go  through  to  the  edge.  From  the  edge 
of  the  paste  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
flower  should  be  as  wide  as  from  the 
centre  of  the  tube  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  paste.  In  other"  words,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  flowers  may  be  described  by 
drawing  four  circles  round  a  given  point, 
at  equal  distances ;  the  first  circle  forming 
the  tabe,  the  second  the  white  eye,  the 
third  the  ground-colour,  and  the  fourth 
the  outer  edge  of  the  flower;  and  the 
nearer  they  approximate  to  this  (except 
that  the  ground-colour,  which  may  be  a 
little  broader  than  the  other  bands,  and 
the  green  or  grey  edge,  may  run  into  each 
other  in  feathery  points),  the  better  the 
flower.  The  colours  should  not  be  liable 
to  fly,  as  is  the  defect  of  Stretch's  Alex- 
ander, the  colours  of  which  fade  in  three 
or  four  days. 

"  Of  tlie  Plant,— I,  The  stem  should 
be  strong,  round,  upright,  elastic,  bearing 
the  truss  upright  without  support,  and 
from  four  to  seven  inches  high,  so  as  to 
cany  the  truss  well,  but  not  too  high 
above  the  leaves. 

'*  2.  The  length  and  strength  of  the 
foot-stalks  of  the  pips  should  be  so  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  and  size  of 
these,  that  all  the  pips  may  have  room 
to  show  themselves,  and  to  form  a  com- 
pact, semi-globular  truss  of  flowers,  not 
less  than  Ave,  though  we  prefer  seven  in 
number,  without  lapping  over  each  other. 
The  pips  should  be  all  alike  in  colour, 
size,  and  form,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another;  for,  other- 
wise, the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  truss 
will  be  destroyed,  and,  although  ever  so 
beaatifiilly  formed,  would  appear  as  if 
taken  from  different  sorts  of  Auricula. 
An  Auricula  ought  to  blow  freely,  and 
expand  aU  its  pips  at  the  same  time ;  for, 
by  this  means,  the  colours  in  them  all 
^  appear  equally  fresh  and  lively; 
vhereas,  in  those  trusses  that  do  not 


open  some  of  th«i  pips  till  others  have 
passed  their  piim<).  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  truss  is  impaired. 

**  3.  The  truss  is  improved  if  one  or 
more  leaves  grow,  and  stand  up  well 
behind  the  bloom ;  for  it  assists  the  truss, 
and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
bloon^,  by  forming  a  green  background. 

"4.  The  foliage,  or  grass,  should  be 
healthy,  well-grown,  and  almost  cover 
the  pot." — Gard,  and  Florist,  i.  45. 

**  We  are  of  opinion  that  all  these  cri- 
teria are  founded  upon  the  dictates  of 
correct  taste ;  but,  as  these  excellencies 
are  never  combined  in  one  variety,  and 
as  some,  being  equals  in  many  qualities, 
are  mutually  superior  in  others,  the  ques- 
tion constantly  arises,  at  Auricula  exhibi- 
tions, as  to  which  variety  has  the  prepon- 
derance of  merit.  Now,  we  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  form,  including  in  this 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  colours  on 
the  pips,  the  half-globular  form  of  the 
truss,  the  number  of  ^ pips,  ^c:;  is  by  far 
the  most  striking  excellence  in  an  Auri- 
cula. Next  to  this  we  should  place  the 
harmony,  or,  as  we  should  prefer,  the 
agreeable  contrast,  or  complemental  as- 
sociation of  the  colours. 

**  0/  the  Pairs, — ^Auriculas  are  usually 
exhibited  two  specimens  together,  or  *  in 
pairs.'  These  should  be  of  equal  height 
and  size  in  all  their  parts,  leaves  as  well 
as  blooms ;  for  it  is  oflensive  to  the  eye 
to  see  a  dwarf  by  the  side  of  a  tall- 
growing  specimen.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  the  colours  should  differ ;  thus,  a 
green-edged  and  a  white-edged,  a  dark 
ground-colour  and  a  light  ground-colour, 
should  go  together.  But  we  do  net  at- 
tach 80  much  importance  to  this  diversity 
of  colour  as  some  judges  do.  We  think 
it  should  have  no  weight  further  than 
that,  if  two  competing  pairs  are  exactiy 
of  equal  merit  in  other  respects,  the 
prize  should  be  awarded  to  the  pair  of 
best-contrasted  colours.  But  the  slight- 
est superiority  in  any  characteristic  of 
the  pip  or  truss,  we  think,  ought  to  pre- 
vail over  this  mere  matter  of  taste ;  for 
the  other  characteristics  are  evidences  of 
better  cultivation." — {The  Cottage  Gar- 
dener, iii.) 

Propagation  is  effected  by  taking  slips 
flrom,  and  dividing  roots  of,  approved 
varieties,  after  the  seed  has  ripened,  in 
July  and  August,  and  by  the  seed  itself. 

Raising  Varietics,'-^The  parent  plants 
should  be  vigorous ;  and,  before  the  pips 
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of  th«  maAW'plant  are  quite  opm,  net 
off  tbe  Ballets  of  all  trf  diesi  aiUi  s 
pair  of  sharp-pointed  acxitoia,  eawer  irith 
a  hand-glKv,  dnat  the  pscil  Hitb  poDen 
tram  the  htber-pUnt,  and  kMp  the 
band-glBSs  otbt  bh  befuce,  nntil  the  Aovsr, 
begjtuimg  to  fade,  Bhcws^  that  thei«  is 
CO  dani^eF  of  mj  other  pollen  benig 
iatroded  to  fmsCnte  joai  abject.  Sather 
the  9eed-tesiiets  as  tbej  became  brown, 
in  Jane  uui  Julj;  pla<n  tbeminthestia, 
on  a  sbeet  of  Hhite  pe^t,  itatil  diej 
bnrst.  BTib  rat  tlM  seeds,  aiid  sow  tlmn 
earlT  in  September,  or  keep  them  in  the 
ated-teaseia,  in  a  di7  place,  BBtil  Hamh, 
i^ioli  ia  better.  Sow  them  in  a  wsna 
border  of  light  soil,  or  in  bases,  tutdei 
slaSH  ;  eovat  them  with  b  qtmtter  of  an 
mch  of  the  same  soil.  Keep  the  seed- 
lings free  from  weeda,  and,  when  Hiey 
have  fonr  or  five  leans,  transplant  thein 
from  the  boxes,  or  tVom  the  border,  into 
a  aimilar  border,  in  rows  dght  iitHhen 
apart  each  wa^,  tbera  to  mmajo  imtil 
they  flower,  which  will  be  ne«  apHng. 
Those  that  jon  mat^  m  good  must  be 
potted  OS  «aoQ  ae  iba  bloom  is  over,  and 
treated  MS  we  sball  direct  for  establii^d 
old  plants. 

CuUare  of  ettcARsfitil  PlanU. — IFe  wfll 
snppoee  that  yon  ha»e  booght  these  while 
blooDtmg.  Then,  at  tbe  end  of  June, 
yrtea  tba  tilooming  is  qnita  otct,  re-pot 
them,  in  order  to  have  a  strong  gmwth 
to  Qower  finely  next  season.  Hsre  four 
eomfoH  of  light  loam,  rotten  cowdung-, 
and  decayed  vegetable  monld,  in  signal 
parts,  with  a  portion  of  sand,  about  one- 
eighth,  well-miied,  md  in  a  state  nei^er 
wet  nor  dry,  ready  in  snch  quantities  rs 
your  stoolc  of  plants  may  require.  Tom 
out  of  their  pots  your  blooming-plants ; 
remove  nearly  all  snclwrs  tliat  have  roots 
to  them ;  lay  them  on  one  sfile,  then 
shake  off  nearly  all  the  old  »t^ ;  trim 
tha  roots  sparingly,  and  then  your  plant 
is  ready  for  the  new  poE.  Flacs  a  large 
crock,  or  broken  piece  of  pot,  or  an  oyster- 
shell,  over  the  hole  of  each  poti  put 
Bpon  this  a  nomber  of  Smaller  croi^s,  to 
the  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch; 
then  place  upon  them  about  half  an  incFi 
of  the  Qbrous  port  of  the  loam,  and  upon 
that  a  portion  of  your  compost ;  then, 
with  one  hand  hold  the  plant  rather 
above  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
•ad  with  the  other  All  la  the  comport 
amongst  the  loi's.  Proceed  thus  until 
the  pot  is  filled,  and  then  gently  slrike 


thspat  npon  (he  bench,  to  settle  the  soiL 
leavmg  bold  of  the  plant,  that  it  may 
settle  with  the  soil.  This  wif!  bring  the 
sod  Ie»d  wit*  the  rim  of  Oie  pot ;  pnt  a 
fittia  more  soil  around  the  plant,  and 
press  It  gently  with  yoor  fingers,  so  as  to 
leave  the  soil  a  quarter  of  an  indi  below 
the  erfge  of  the  pot  at  the  sides,  and  ievel 
with  it  in  the  centre.  Place  them  upon 
a  bed  of  ooal-ashes,  in  a  sitnaSon  where 
the  snn  does  not  iWne  npon  them  after 
too  0*0)01*  in  the  morTring.  The  proper 
si»ed  pots  for  Moonring^friants  is  the  size 
known  m  88a :  they  are  aliont  5J  inohas 
in  iSaaieCer,  and  of  proportionate  depth. 
The  suckers  may  either  be  pnt  singly 
into  smol!  pots,  or  three  or  fbnr  in  pots, 
of  the  same  size  as  those  for  the  bloom- 
ing-plants, end  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  sin^e-pot  plan  is  the  best, 
if  you  have  room  to  winter  Ifiem.  Water 
them  aQ  in  flue  weather,  and  look  oat  for  ■ 
slogs  and  worms,  which  would  iiyora 
them.  Keep  them  ftea  from  weeds,  stir 
the  stn^ace  frequently,  and  shade  them, 
thronghont  Jnly.Augast,  and  September 
beneath  a  north  wall,  with  a  covering  of 
oiled  canvass,  to  drawdown  in  very  beavy 
showers.  So  soon  as  the  eold  nights  and 
heavy  rains  of  antunm  come  on,  the 
plants  must  be  removed  to  their  winter 

Winteriag.~Tic.  Homer,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  Auricula  cuttivalors, 
has  employed,  for  many  years,  a  frame 
made  purposely  for  protecting  this  flower 
in  winter,  which   he  has  thus  depicted 


"  It  stasds  on  legs  .between  two  and 
three  feet  high ;  the  top  light*  slide,  omd, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  niay  also  ho 
propped  up  by  means  of  an  iron  bar,  p«c- 
forated  with  holes  [wo  or  three  inches 
apart,  and  which  oltoh  on  a  nail  prqject- 
ing  from  the  wood  on  which  tha  light 
rests  when  down.  It  ia  permanently  fiiad 
to  the  sa;h  by  means  of  a  smaH  staple, 
forramg  a  moveable  joint,  and.  when  not 
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wed,  fi«s  fttoi»g  its  lower  ed^,  and  is 
tiiere  seetntBd.  'fho  front  lights  let  d<»wii 
on  hiages ;  t9k*  ends  are  also  gUss-;  ftttd 
in  the  baek,  v^bkh  is  wood,  there  is  a 
door,  tw  the  oimvenienoe  of  getting  to 
the  pots  behifid,  mid  also  for  thorouf^ 
ydasUation.  Tlawre  aie  five  ro^s<ff  shelves, 
graduated  to  the  slope  of  1h»  glass ;  thegr 
ha^e  a  pi«ce,  Bta  mch  wide,  sawn  out  of 
the  middle ;  there  is  a  space  also  left  be-* 
tveeii  them ;  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  is  quite  <yp%n,  f6r  the  abitttteit 
admission  of  air  to  oirculatst  thoroughly 
around  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pots. 
By  letting  damn  the  fiemt  light;  only,  the 
plants  mskY  be  left,  for  days  together,  ex^ 
posed  to  s^  the  aidvwitages  of  fight  and 
air,  without  ease  or  aotioe ;  and  when  it 
is  desirable  to  give  them  the  beneiU  of  a 
shower  the  top  lights  ase  nemonid." 

But  it  IS  not  al^  all  neoessary  to  ioeitr 
the  expense  of  a  feame  th«»  eonstracted, 
as  a  oommoa  ooeamber^fnone,  set  on 
bridn,  or  cold  pit,  answeia  eq|«idly  weli. 
In  e^er  of  th«Be  set  them  tipoB  a  str8<^ 
torn  of  coaL^aahes,  twe  or  fkrB9^  inehea 
tbidk;  or,  when  expeaee  ie  no  object, 
npoB  •  stege  of  beards  sligfati^  rataed. 
The  pUmte  o«ight  to  be  withis  six  inohes 
of  the  ^eas.  G  arefnl  attention  ia  rei^iiirftd 
to  two  pemte-'o-giving  ahr  a«d  watering : 
▼ay  UtUe,  if  any,  is  required  of  the  latter. 
If  the  weadher  is  dry,  and  »  good  deail  of 
STmAine  ocotirs^  a  Uttle  water  will  be  i$e- 
qoired.  This  shotild  be  applied  in  the 
momiiig,  to  allow  the  snrfiioe  of  the  soil 
in  the  pots  to  become  dry  befoze  night. 
A  ihiO)  scmay  morning,  therefore,  shouki 
be  chosen  to  water  these  plants.  Of  air, 
abondance  should  be  gi^ren.  On  aU.  fine 
days  the  lights  should  be  drawn  entirdy 
off;  bat,  should  there  be  the  least  ap- 
peacaaee  of  xein,  let  the  frames  be  closed 
instantly,  giving  air  then  either  at  the 
back,  by  pijbfpiiig  np  the  light,  or  by 
propping  up-  the  Ughts  ia  the  otoitre  of 
each  side,  90  as  t»  allow  a  full  euirint  of 
air  to  the  plaals.  Coi^ismt  search  must 
be  made  for  slogs,  woodlice,  and  other 
destroetive  ieaacts,  and  the  surface- of  the 
soil  kept  f^ee  from  moss  by  fre^EMat 
gentle  stirring. 

Spring  0ifA«re.—- At  the  dto$e  of  ITebrU- 
atfy,  top-dteas  the  sell  in  the  pota  with 
a  (kMiifpost  of  teiy  rotten  eowdking,  two 
years  M,  at  leas^  and  some  rotten  leaf- 
moidd  and  light  loam.  If  thd)»e  ace  not 
dry,  use  means  to  make  them  so*  Mix 
them  with  the  hand  well  together;  and 


add  a  Httle  sand ;  then  have  your  plants, 
in  some  conv<»nietit  plaea,  remote  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  soil,  clear  away  ill  decayed 
leaves,  and  £^ply  the  top-dressing  of' 
{r»ik  oompost^  Yeiy  nearly  filling  the 
pots ;  press  it  rather  closely  to  the  stem; 
of  each  plant,  give  a  gentle  watering  with 
afine-vose waterhig^pot, to  wttle the  new 
earth;  replace  the  plants  in  the  frame, 
and  attend  them  earefolly,  as  <Mreoted' 
previously.    This  top^dressmg   gieafly 
strengthens  the  plants,  and,  consequently, 
the  bboms.    Conthitie  to  give  air  fireely, 
as  abeve  duraeted*    Whoii  tike  trusses  of 
fiowers  tluiw  themaehes,  which  wtU  be 
about  the  end  of  Mavch,  gi^ve  air  fire^y 
only  dofling  Tecy  fine  dc^s,  and  keep^ 
th^  rather  warmer  both  by  night  and 
by  day,  giving  at  night  a  thick  oovianng 
of  mate,  or  other  warm  material.    Waiter' 
abundantly  now,  but  onlf  on.  tk*  m^l-:  ih>- 
not  wet  the   leaves.    When  in  flofMr, 
shade  them  from  the  sun,  or  reoaave 
them  to  a  cool,  shady  situation,  bob  quite' 
proteetsd  from  rain   by  some  kiml  ei 
glased  shelter.    This  will  prolong  the- 
time  of  the  blooming.  When  the  bloom,  is- 
over^  place  them  <m  eoal-ashes,  tt>  kaep^ 
worms  out  of  the  potts,  and  ia  a  sitoattott 
where  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  them 
after  ten  o'clock  in  the  moming»> 

2)ise4>ie«>^— The  Auricula  is  liable  to 
have  it»  roots  sdeerated,  or  eoMk^rtd,  if 
the  pots  are  not  well  dnained.  This-  ia 
best  done  by  having  the  pots  deep,  and 
one-fourth  filled  with  rubbly  charcoal,  and 
the  soil  not  too  much  divested  of  pebbles. 
At  the  blooming-time  the  aphis,  or  greeUr- 
fiy,  sometimes  attacks  the  plants.  These 
can  only  be  removed  individually  by 
means  of  a  camel-hmr  peificiL 

Oanker, — The  first  symptom  of  the  dis* . 
order  having  attacked  an  Auricula  is  its 
loss  of  green>colour,  and  its  assuming  a 
yellewish,  sickly  appearanoe.  Soon  after, 
it  decays  on   one    side,  and    becomes 
crooked,  or  else  the  main  root  of  the 
plant  rapidly  decays  qmte  through,  and 
the  head  drops  off.    In  fact,  the  juices  of 
the  plant  are  vitiated  at  the  time  the 
leaves  begin  to  appear  sickly ;  so  that  no 
time  must  be  loet  in  autting  awa^  en- 
tirely the  canl^red  part,  fresh  potting  it 
into  proper  sou,  and  removing  it  to  a  eool,., 
shaded  situation.   This  ia  the  only  likcily 
method  to  recover  the  infected  planU^ 
Some  florists  have  thought  the  disease 
epidemic. and  contagioua.  because,  whea^, 
it  d9es  appear,  it  usually  attacks  many 
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plants  in  the  same  collection.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  such  proof,  but  merely  evinces 
that  the  whole  have  been  rendered  liable 
to  the  disease,  by  being  all  equally  mis- 
managed, as  by  having  an  unsuitable 
soil,  &G, 

Aye'na.  a  genus  of  the  Nat.  ord., 
Grasses^  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  here»  that  one  of  its  species, 
Ave'na  sati'va,  is  the  Oat. 

A' YENS.     Ge'um, 

Av£NUE  is  a  road  bordered  by  trees  on 
each  side;  and  being,  as  observed  by 
Whateley,  confined  to  one  termination, 
and  excluding  every  view  on  the  sides, 
has,  when  straight,  a  tedious  sameness 
throughout.  To  be  great  it  must  be  dull; 
and  Uie  object  to  which  it  is  appro- 
priated is,  after  all,  seldom  shown  to 
advantage.  Buildings,  in  general,  do  not 
appear  so  large,  and  are  not  so  beautiful, 
when  looked  at  in  front,  as  when  they 
are  seen  from  an  angular  situation,  which 
commands  two  sides  at  once,  and  throws 
them  both  in  perspective;  but  a  winding, 
lateral  approach  is  free  from  these  ob- 
jections. It  may,  besides,  be  brought  up 
•to  the  house  without  disturbing  any  of 
the  views  from  it ;  but  a  straight  avenue 
cuts  the  scenery  directly  in  two,  and 
reduces  all  the  prospect  to  a  narrow 
vista.  A  mere  line  of  perspective,  be 
the  extent  of  what  it  may,  will  seldom 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  space 
which  it  divides,  and  of  the  parts  which 
it  conceals.  These  kinds  of  walks  were 
formerly  much  more  the  fashion  than 
they  are  at  present.  Where  they  are  to 
be  made,  the  common  Elm  answers  very 
well  for  the  purpose  in  most  grounds, 
except  such  as  are  very  wet  and  shallow. 
The  rough,  Dutch  Elm  is  approved  by 
some,  because  of  its  quick  growth ;  and  it 
is  a  tree  that  will  not  only  bear  remov- 
ing veiy  well,  but  that  is  green  in  the 
spring  almost  as  soon  as  any  plant  what- 
ever, and  continues  so  equally  long.  It 
makes  an  incomparable  hedge,  and  is 
preferable  to  all  other  trees  for  lofty 
espaliers.  The  Lime  is  very  useful,  on 
account  6f  its  regular  growth  and  fine 
shade;  and  the  Horse Ghesnut  is  proper 
for  such  places  as  are  not  too  much  ex- 
posed to  rough  winds.  The  Spanish 
Ohesnut  does  very  well  in  a  good  soil,  or 
on  warm  gravels,  as  it  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable height  when  planted  somewhat 
close ;  but,  when  it  stands  singly,  it  is 
rather  inclined  to  spread  than  grow  tall. 


The  Beech  naturally  grows  well  with  us 
in  its  wild  state;  but  it  is  less  to  be 
chosen  for  avenues  than  others,  because 
it  does  not  bear  transplanting  well.  The 
White  Poplar  may  also  be  employed  for 
this  use,  as  it  is  adapted  to  almost  any 
soil,  and  is  the  quickest  grower  of  any 
forest-tree.  It  seldom  fails  in  transplant- 
ing, and  sue-ceeds  very  well  in  wet  soils, 
in  which  the  others  are  apt  to  suffer. 
The  Oak  is  but  seldom  used  for  avenues, 
because  of  its  slow  growth. 

The  best  example  we  know  of  a  noble 
avenue  is  from  the  Chester  Lodge  to 
Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire ,  but  it  is  yery 
deceptive  in  its  apparent  lengtli,  and  the 
hall  is  not  seen  to  advantage  throughout. 
There  is  an  avenue  of  limes  leading  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa,  at  Gfais- 
wick,  near  London,  which  has  a  fine 
effect,  not  being  in  a  straight  line. 
Another  of  the  best-planted  avenues  we 
know  is  an  approach  to  Giifden  House, 
now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Sutlier- 
land.  The  trees  are  planted  on  raised 
platforms,  right  and  left,  with  an  open, 
intervening  space  between  them  and  the 
carriage-drive.  This  would  have  been  a 
better  arrangement  for  the  noble  avenue 
of  Deodars,  lately  planted  between  the 
new  conservatory  and  the  old  pagoda,  in 
Kew  Gardens.  When  this  avenue  of 
Deodars,  and  others  that  are  now  being 
laid  out,  with  Araucarias,  the  Douglas 
Pine,  and  their  allies,  the  Mexican,  Ja- 
panese, and  Chinese  Cypresses,  come  to 
an  age  when  they  will  assume  the  true 
characters  of  these  noble  cone-bearers, 
avenues  will  again  become  fashionable. 
In  every  instance  possible  we  would 
recommend  the  trees  to  be  planted  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  tlie  road,  on 
raised  platforms,  following  any  inequali- 
ties or  undulations  in  the  bed  of  the 
road.  The  celebrated  avenue  in  Windsor 
Park  would  have  appeared  much  more 
noble  had  it  been  thus  planted. 

Ayebrho'a.  (Named  Bft&r  Averrhoes, 
a  Spanish  physician.  Nat.  ord..  Oxalids 
[Oxalidaceoe].  Linn.,  'lO-Decandria  4- 
Pentagynia.) 

The  leavei  cf  A.  cara'mbola  exhibit  that  kiud 
of  irritability  we  call  "  aeiwitive."  The  fruit  of 
both  tpeciet  is  eaten  in. India;  bat  its  acidity  is 
intolerable  to  fiuropeana.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs ; 
half-ripened  cuttings  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  85*^ ;  winter,  55^  to  (kr. 

A,  biUfmbi  (bilinibi-/r«ff).     8.     neddish-yellow. 
August.    £.  Ind.     1791* 
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A.  earafmbola  (carainbola-<fVtf)«    lO^    Gteenish* 
red.    Ceylon.    1733.  ' 

Averruncator  (from  the  Latin  aver- 
ruHcOf  to  prune).  A  small  pair  of  pow- 
eiM  shears,  on  a  long  handle,  for  seyer- 
ing  boughs  on  lofty  trees. 


Ayiary.  This  building,  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  live  birds,  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  either  of  their  notes  or 
plumage,  is  rarely  admitted  within  a 
garden ;  and  still  more  rarely  is  it  suffi- 
ciently ornamental,  or -sufficiently  free 
from  disagreeables,  to  be  a  source  of 
pleasure. 

Axil.  This  term,  meaning,  literally, 
the  armpit,  is  used  by  botanists  to  indi- 
cate the  point  of  the  angle  between  a 
leaf  and  a  branch,  or  between  a  branch 
and  the  stem. 

Aye'nia.     (Named  after  the  Duke  d' 

Ayen,     Nat.   ord.,   Byltneriads   [Byttne- 

riaceae],     formerly    among    Sterouliads. 

Linn.,  6-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Store  plants ;  cut^gt  in  aand;  rieh  soil;  com- 
mon stove  treatment. 

A.  Uetrigafta  (smooth).  S.  Scadet*  Jamaica. 
ETeigreen  under-shrab. 

—pusVUa  (small).  1.  Purple.  .Augoit.  Ja- 
maica.   I/lM.    Biennial. 

Aza'lea.  (From  azaleos,  drv;  in  re- 
ference to  the  habitation  of  the  plant. 
Nat.  ord.,  Heaihworts  [Ericaceae]  liim., 
O'Pentandria  1-Monoyynia,) 

It  was  said  that  the  Pontic  honcT  which  stupe- 
lied  the  Greek  soldiers  was  collected  from  Rhodo^ 
d^niron  P&nHeumi  but  Pallas  believes  it  to 
have  been  gathered  from  Aza'iea  Po'ntica,'  All 
the  greenhouse  species  are  evergreen,  except  A. 
tquama'ta;  and  all  the  hardy  species  are  deci- 
duous. The  hardy  species,  b^  layers,  made  in 
nunmer  and  autumn,  and  domg  best  ia  sandy 
peat,  though  many  will  thrive  well  in  peat  and 
loam ;  the  Indian  species  and  varieties  are  propa- 
gated by  seed,  and  cuttings  of  stiff,  but  not  over- 
hard,  sho»ts,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-^laas ; 
sandy  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6o**  to  76^»  if  re- 
qttirtd  to  bloom  early;  winter,  45**  to  55^.  A 
lower  temperature  wul  suit,  if  late  bloom  is 
wanted. 

HABDT. 
A,  wrborefaeena  (tree-like).     10.     Red.     Jane. 

N.  Amer.     1818. 
—  bifcolor  (two-coloured).     4.     Scarlet.    June. 

N.  Amer.     1734. 
•^eune'scens  (hoary).     3.     Bed.      Jane.      N* 

Amer.     1819. 
-^  ailendHli^cem  (marigold-like).      4«     Oraoge* 

June.    N.  Amer.    1806. 


[  if .  CdletMlMte'oM  tkrytoUfeta  (flne-goldea).     4. 

Yellow.    June.    N.  Amer. 
i  — or&eea  (saffron-coloured).     4.     Saflfiron. 

June.    <N.  Amer. 
— mifprea  (eopper-eoloored).    4.    Copper. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  — — Jia'fnmea  (flame-eoloured).  4.  Red.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1812. 
_  _...  gruniifi^ra  (large-ffowered).  4.  Orange. 
June.    N.  Amer. 

—  — —  iMe'Men«(fifc-colonnd).  1.  Red.  June. 

N.  Amer. 

jp/c/mfeiM  (shining).    4.    Orange.  June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  ■~—  triu'mphana  (trinmphant).    4.    Orange* 

June.    N.  Amer* 

—  ftett'ca  (if imii/-glaucous).    S.    White.    June. 

N.  Amer.     1734. 
•^hiftptda   (brisUy).     A.     White.     June.     N. 

Amer.    1784. 
~  JMft/o'Jtuat  (ledum-lesved).  S.  White.  April. 

China.     1894. 
•^niftida  (shioing-Zcooetf).     4.    White.    April. 

N.  Amer.     1819. 
"futdf/le^ra  (naked-flowered).    3.    Deep  pink. 

June.    N.  Amer.    1734. 
a'/6a .  (eorfy-white).    4.    White.    June. 

N.  Amer. 
a'^a-fMna  (double.white).    4.    White. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
blafnda  (soft).     4.     Blush.     June.    N. 

Amer. 

—  — —  ca'rtuM  (flesh).     4.     Pale  nd.     Jane. 

N.  Amer.    1784. 
-~ CaroUnia'na  (Carolina).  4.  Scarlet.  June. 

N.  Amer. 
Cobu'rgkii  (Coburg's).     Scarlet.     Jun». 

N.  Amer. 

—  — -  coect'itea   (scarlet).     4.    Scarlet.    June» 

N.  Amfcr. 

—  ~— •  eorjfmb&ta  (corymbose).  4.  Searlet.  Juna. 

N.  Amer. 
erif»pa  (curled).     4.     Pink.     June.    ML 

Amer. 
~  — >  eumulafia  (bundled).    4.     Scarlet,  pink.. 

Jane.    N.  Amer. 

—  •— cit'scolor  (two-coloured).       4.       White^ 

scarlet.    June.    N.  Amer. 

/lur/tWa'/a  (pyramidal).    4.  Pink.   June.. 

N.  Amer. 

—  '—^fiofrida  (many-flowered).  4.  Pink.  June.. 

N.  Amer. 
— Woto'sa  (globe-like).    4.    Pink.    June. 

N.  Amer. 
•^  ^— glomerafta  (round-headed).     4.     Pink. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  — —  tnca'iMi  (hoary).     4.     Pink.    June.    N. 

Amer. 
— -^— ittettrmi'/a  (flesh-coloured).     4.     Flesh. 
June.    N.  Amer. 

—  —— mt>«'M/£i  (wonderful)*  4.  Scarlet*  June. 

N.  Amer. 

— magnPJlea  (magniflcent).     4.     Scarlet. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  — —  monit^na  (mountain).  4.  Scarlet.  June. 

N.  Amer. 
•^  "—^  palUida   (ptXe-JImvered),    4*    Pale  red. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
— ' jBtt/tMto'sa  (marsh).    4.    Pale  red.    June. 

N.  Amer. 
— pttpiliona'eea  (butterfly).     4.     Striped. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
— . parti' ta  C/foe-partcl;.     4.     White  and. 

red.    June.    K.  Amer. 
~-. --mm^  parvifl</r»  ^^small-flowered).     4.     Joae. 

N.  Amer. 
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N.Amer. 
.<^m,..^pu'mila   (dvarf).     4.     Wtate.     June. 
N.  Amer. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
«p*.  »-^f«.fiT4iipu'mft  (piarfileju    4.    Pjprple.    June. 
N*  Amer. 

—  *-— .i»i«ipii'»iw-»p/«'ntf  (double^ pnrpk).    4. 

Purple.    JuDfi>*  •K.iOner. 
— .— *^ ro'«aa  (niijr).  4.    {tod..  Jme.  N.Amer^ 

—  — —  rube'rrhna  (reddeat).  4.  .ftM'Jt<red.  June* 

N*  Amer. 

—  —  rube'itcens  (reddish).    4.     Red.     June, 

N.  Amer* 

—  —  rubicu'nda  (ruddyju     4.      Bed.     June, 

N.  Amert 

—  —  r«'6ra  (red).   4.  Bed*   Jooe*    N.  Amer. 
^^-y^tu'tiUftt*  ^hioing-.r«d).     4.    JUmk  Md. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
"^*-^»emidu'plex  (ewiti-dtfikble).     4,    \i^ite. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
x^'^'^tUmi'nM.  (lenr-atMMMd).     4*     2Ud. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
.w »— ^  tiella'ta  (rtwryV  4.  Atd.  Jmie.  N.  Amer. 

M'colar  (three^oiouicd).     4.     Scarlet, 

.•  tivjiite.  .June.   .H.  AoMr. 

—  — -  varia'bilis  (variable).     4^  "  Ikd.    June. 

variega'ta  (variegited).     4.     Red  and 

white.    June*    N.Amer. 
versi'eolor  (party-coloured).-  4.  Red  and 

•«iiite«    June.    JN.  Aanec 
viola'cea  (violet*  coloited).    4*     Violet. 

Jane.    K.  Amar. 
•  To'«««i  (Pontic),  6.  YeU©w.  JjuM.  Turkey. 

ctbiflo'ra  (whitc-floweMd).    f.     White. 

Mwr.    Turkey. 
corona!rium  (garland).  7-  Yellow.  June. 

•HoUflnd.    ]#2. 

—  -^  cu'prea  (copper-colound).     6.     Copper. 

Jun«.    Turkey. 
glau'ca  (milky-green-teqveri).  6.  Yellow, 

June.    Turkey. 
paV/irfa  (pale).   .6.    AJe-Tcttoiw.    April. 

Turkey. 
tri'coior  (three-celoured).    6.    Pale  red. 

April.    Tnrkey. 

—  specio'sa  (showy).  4.  Scarlet.  June.  N.  Amer, 
•— •^-^«««<*A>'«*(foiitted-l«av«d),    4.      June. 

N.    Amer. 
•«— -^^  «Mro'nlia  ^•WHBge).    4.    OtMlge.    Jime. 

N.  Amer. 
''"i — '^iu'ta  (aiiBted).    4.    June.    N.Amer. 
cri'spa  (curled).   4.    Scarktb    June.    N. 

Amer. 
cueulla'ta  (hooded).  4.  Jane*    N.  Amer. 

—  '^ — m«'>«r(laig«r.#Mrrte/).  4.  Seariet.  June, 

N.  Amer. 

-* — ^  oAM'9u4  (uBcqaaUkled).    4.    Jane.    N. 

Amer. 
— -. —  pvunif&Ha  (filun^leav^id).     4.     Jose. 

N.  Amer. 
'— ~  »ww/a7o  (*oaed4i«ek.|«ii»«l).  4.    Jane. 

N.  Amer. 

—  -*--  torhtlift^tiu  (twistad#le««ied).  .4.    Joae. 

N.  Amer. 
*— undtUa'ta  (waved- lemwd).     4.     Jane. 

N.  Amer. 
«- «/«ro'5a  (clammy).  9.  White.  July.  N.Amer., 
cri'spa  (curled).    4.    While.   July.    !«?. 

Amer. 
dcalha'ta  (whitened).    4.    White.    July. 

N  Amer 
fi'ssa  (cleft),  4.  White.  JuJy**  N.  Amei , 


A*  vifn'sa^dorufttt  (ecwtffd).  4,  Wfeil^.  Jvly. 

N.  Amer, 
— : /»«fi«tfa'/a  (peadlled).  4,  MTiite.  July. 

**"»'^  puMscpm  .i(ko^my\,  A.   Wkit^.    <Xidy. 
t^.  A«ner. 

ruhe^aeeru  (reddish),   i.    White.    Jjay. 

N.  Amer. 
fMriegafta  (variegated),  4.  White.  July. 

wYte'^a    (ba&ded).     4,     White.     July. 

N.  .Amer. 

flhIlEENHOUSE, 

A.  anuB'na  (hnf^Uflowered),  1.  Crimson,  purple. 
April.    Shanghai. 

—  criapifio'ra  (crisped-flowered).    Rose.     April. 

Qhina. 

—  DA»t>2^Vna  (t>ani^*8).    8,   'Caroiioe.  Jane. 

Chiaa.    1930. 
^  I'mUm  (ladltn),  A.  ^Smrkit.. Jwae.  Ohio*.  \m9. 

—  — ^  «<r<m/li^ca  (praage).  4.  Qraijge.  Awril. 

China.    1822.  ^     -^ 

^"-^igne'aeenB  (fli«-€fOloared).     2,     Brewn. 

ApnL    Chiiuu 
'^  "T^Mieri'tia  (bri«k-red>cotetfi*«cI),    2.    Red. 

May.    China.  *1833. 

—  —^phani'cea  (pufple).    3.    Pjirple.    April. 

ChSaa.    l«tM. 
-^w-^:PiM!i»t('reo*i»<e%a  (double  .|»iu|ile).     4. 

Purple.    $[ay,    China.    I8l9> 
, variega'ta  (variegated).  4.  Striped,  June. 

China.    r824. 

—  pbhfaa  (blunt-teatwf),     1^.    iLed«    Mwdi. 

China.    iM4. 

—  ooa'fo  Cegg^shape-2eaoed)«   8.   Pink.   China. 

1844. 
-<^-«*.«'i6o(wblte4toweied).  -8.   Whit*.  May. 

ICGhina.   .1844. 
^  iStKe'nAic  (Chinese).  3.  Yellow.  May.  China. 

1823. 

—  «?uama7a  (scaly).  2,  Rose,  erimson.  March. 

China.    1844. 

hz^iiS^Afi  (AidiiacAar).  Tbese  indpde 
what  are  called  Qk^nt  4(«a/<^a4,  wjiich  are 
seodling  varieties  of  4*  calendula' cca^  A. 
uudifloWtt,  A.  »pecio*8tt,  aad  A'  visco'sa. 
7he  varieUes  were  iirst  nosed  in  t^e 
neighbourhood  of  Ghent. 

Propagatioiu — By  layers  in  the  month 
■of  March :  the  layei«  require  notching  or 
twisting.  Ifthe  p»t  huriediu  the  gvoifnd 
Js  covered  ■with  moss  ihey  T*ill  root  more 
freely^  Xhey  should  not  he  taken  off 
the  pareBt  till  a£ter  the  seeoad  year's 
growth. 

^m/.— ^andy  peat,  in  a  diy  situation, 
at  least  eighteen  Laches  deep ;  but,  in  a 
damp  OBe,  a  foot  deep  will  be  sufficient. 

Culture M^-ln  spring,  protect  the  young 
shoots  and  flowevs  by  hoops  in  low  situa- 
tions, as  the  late  frosts  often  destroy  the 
yoimg,  early  shoot*  In  winter,  and  in 
summer,  if  the  soil  is  very  dry,  cover  the 
bed  with  green  moss. 

2>isefl«e«.— Sometimes  the  plants  die  off 
just  At  the.  surf  ace  of  the  soil,  owing  to 
too  much  moisture.  The  remedy,  if  the 
situation  is  lor  and  damp,  is  either  to 
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drwQ  it  xhoTQagk^y4  or  to  jGiiae  ibc  Ml 
completely  above  tiie  general  kwel  of  the 
^roMHU 

VarieiieM  maj  be  jaiaed  bjjr  cioetuAg  the 
lands  in  sncb  ftwa^ratt  m  bWy  to  effe<kt 
a  pleasing  rhningf  Choose  the  best 
£nm  and  brigbtfwf  ^okani^  J«t  the 
plants  with  fiowen  <of  the  hest  form  be 
the  seed-bmanng-modf^ar,  and  rdyfor  the 
eoloor  Bixm  tbe^jpoUea  of  the  aalcu .  Sow 
the  seed  in  Apnl,  in  ^pmam,  i^aoed  under  a 
eold  frame ;  ffodk  the  seedlings  ont  tba 
year  following  in  beds,  four  inches  apart^ 
to  reiiMBn  tSl  ^ey  flower. 

Azi£Bftfi  (IiMxas  or  OHtmnE). 

Baisinff  wmeiim^^-^J!hB  best  and  most 
certain  way  toolrtatisi  new  'varieties  Is  1>y 
impregnetinylfce  best-nteped^owens  with 
the  poHen  oi  some  tue,  hiifh-ooloured 
lariety.  Hemora  th»  author  bafose  thoy 
burst  irom  the  one  intended  to  seed; 
«0mr'adAh  line  i^anMtfia  dower  nvpreg- 
nated,  to  paeventimpregnAion  by  insects. 
Whett  ^e  ae0d.»  «^f  gather  tt,iaid  sow 
it -the  FebmaryibnGaring  in  shallow  pans, 
inageBtteheflt.  As  soon  as  tiM  searings 
have  two  or  tteieeleaTWB,  tvansi^aDftlhein 
into  fresh,  sandy  peat,  in  deeper  pBUS. 
They  may  TeauBB  In  tStese  pans  tiU  the 
i|>Ting  foUowiiig;  fban  pot  tlieai  singly 
into  2i-inch  pots,  and  grew  tben  on,  m- 
pottii^  ^MmaaibBf  j»9ire  k,1iUth^ 
flower. 

Projpaffarion  jbjf  cifiCfia^^-'Take  the 
vomgtofKtlihfeeanchesloaiK  4rass  them 
by  cutting  fiUfft^'bpttom  kavw.  F3I  arpot, 
to  within  an  xaoh  of  the  top,  i^ith  sandy 
peat;  ini  np  tbe  rest  wxfh  siirer  sand; 
pat  in  the  catfingsilfaickly;  water  gently, 
and  fit  a  bell^lass  jost  within  the  rim  df 
the  pot ;  place -them  in  ateraperaiture  of 
•>b°  to  GO"",  and  shade  from  the  sun. 
They  should  thus  nninn  Ifll  rooted ; 
then  place  jUi^min  a  greenhonse  for  a 
week  or  two;  and  remove  tlie  bell-glass 
•evfliy  nighty  Mpkang  kdnaiBgiba  dai^. 
They  may  then  be  potted  off  ^singly  into 
smril  pots,  and  placed  in.  a  iflose  "frame 
tillfrefdhi  roots  aw  made;  then  gsaciaally 
inure  them  to  bear^he  fnQiMiB  and  air] 
re-pot,  and  grow  on  io  any  size  required. 

no.  ThebeatBiodei9thateaUed«Mfo^a/2. 
My.  The  grafts  must  be  very  small,-— 
not  more  than  1  to  l|-inchlong;  ^ihem 
with  worsted,  or  thick  cotton  thread,  to 
^eatocSc.  The  best 'time  is  «udy  spring. 
I^laee  the  grafted  plants  in  a  dose  frame, 
in  gentle  heat,  or  mudor  hand-glfisse^. 


i^n-Miid,  in  a  piapagiting  faowe.  f%e 
stock  most  suitable  is  the  AzA*Ua  Vndica 
aHba,  or  A. phdenVcea^hoOk  easy  to  ^rike. 
SoiL — Sandy  peat  three-ibwrths,  light 
loam  one^foorth. 

Smnmer  fttAan^— Azaleas  regiure  the 
aaine  teeatmAnt  as  Cwnemaa.  After  tiie 
bloom  is  over  give  them  «  moderate  de- 
g«eeofartifi0idlb«at,9S*toa(r.  Syringe 
them  fredy  during  that  period.  As  soon 
as  thcD^  j^ave  made  iMr  ^pNMvth,  c^e 
plenty  of  air  for  a  fortm|^t,ajnd  then  set 
them  behind  a  low,  north  wall  till  autumn. 

Winter  caZtertf^-— AsaooAas  thaae  is  any 
fear  of  frost,  remove  them  into  an  airy 
greenhonee,  and  ke^  them  just  from 
frost,  and  give  very  moderate  isqpplies  of 
vatec.  When  ih^  beam  te  show  ila wer, 
give  more  heat,  and  a  more  liberal  si^plj 
*oi  wSnier. 

JnitecU. — ^Xhie  Tkri§fs  is  the  ,giMt  pest 
of  Azaleas ;  but  the  Green-Jlf  is  also  apt 
to  iroiA)le  ftbem  when  growmg.  Bo^  in- 
sects mfiiy  he  destroyed  by  toUMiccchamoke 
freaoentiy  apdtied. 

ViseaseA^-^These  plants  are  often  Hi- 
tacked  by  a  disease  which  causes  them  to 
die  off  >u8t  at,  the  crown  of  the  root«. 
Tlie  small-leaved  varieties,  snoih  ,as  A. 
rndica,  var,  Cledstane'sii,  ktterVtia^  and 
vari^jga'ta,  are  ^specially  subject  to  die  off 
thus  nrema,tnrely.  To  prevent  tliis,  th«y 
should  be  a11  ipislted  npon^tibefree^grow- 
fligtftoehi. 

Aza'ba..     (Named  after  J.  2V.  Jsara, 

a'9panish  patron  of  botanjr.    Nat.  ord., 

Bixads  [Flancortiacete].  Xinn.,  X^-Poly- 

andria  X-ifrmogyma,) 

GieeifboiMe  e^ergreeni.  Catena  la  mmkA, 
vaderfpliM,  iatfigfatlrtst.  Sandy  fonn.  Sam- 
iMnr  tonp.^  ^U*  to  7** ;  wintae,  ixF  to  M^t 

laso. 

—  UUegrifo'Ka  {entire4«itved).  .18.   Conceptioo. 

lats. 

—  terra' ta  (saw-edged).    ta«   tSlkili.   48Sa. 


Babia'na.    (From  &«il«iff«r,  ^le  Dutofa 

for  baboon ;  in  referanoB'to  the  bulbs  be- 

tBg  ealito'by  the  baboons.  N«t.  ord.,  IriMs 

£Iridace«]*   Linn.,  ^-Triaradria  l-Mono- 

gynia.) 

All  gtwiihWMe  bulbs,  Ama  H»  CStpe  «f  CKwd 
Hope.  Offsets;  sandy  pes*  Mid  town;  water 
freely  when  growing.  X«ep  dry  when  at  rest. 
Those  potted  in  Autumn  must  he  kept  in  a  cold 
pit  or  greenhouse  during  winter.  Those  planted 
m  Moving,  in  a  warm  herder,  should  'be  taken  up 
btfore  winter,  and  kept  secure  from  frost. 

•A.  aQ^MiA>''M  (n«iTow-l«wr«d)*  !•  VAfii|ptfed. 
May.    1757. 
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B.  bi*eolor  (two*coIoiired). 

1843. 

—  df'x/tcAa  (two-ranked).   ^.   Blue.   June.  1774 

—  mucMna7«  (tharp-pointed).  4.  Purple.  Juue. 

1835. 

—  nn'na  (dwarf).    ^.    Blue.    April.    I8O7. 

—  obtutifo'lia  (blu&t-leaved;.  i  Jsiue.  May.  1885. 
—piieaUa  (folded).    4.    Purple.    May.     1/7*. 
-^ -"'■' tnu'ltrpie*   (fnH'/lcwered),     4*      Purple. 

June.    1834. 

—  purpii'rta  (iMirple).   |.    Purple.  -  May.    ISOO 

—  ri'ngfns  {gtiplng'Jlowerett\    |.    Purple.   May. 

1752. 

—  rubrcepa'nea  (red  and  blue).    4.    Blue,  ted. 

April.    17P4. 

—  sambu  cina  {t\d6t-$cenUd'} '    4.    Blue.    April. 

1799- 
'—  apathafcaa  (sheathy).    4.    Light  blue.    June. 
1601. 

—  slri'ctu  (upright).  1.  Bhie,  white.  Alay.  17S7* 

—  su/phti'reai^ulplMr-Jloufered),  ^,  Yellow.  May. 

1:95. 

—  ienui/lo  ru  ^«leader*flowered).  4.  Purple.  If  ay. 

18S5. 

—  rAMndeT^t  (Thunherg's).  1.  White  and  red. 

April.    1774. 
-^  tttbafta  (/ONjT-tubed).  i.  Yellow  and  red.  June^ 
1774. 

—  /i»6t>fo'fa  (tttbc*flowered).   ^  Dark  red.    May. 

1774. 

—  wHo'ta  (hairy).    4*    Purple.    August.     1778. 

Babinoto'nia.  (Named  in  compliment 

to  Charles  Babingion,  Esq,,  of  Cambridge, 

H  distinguished  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Myr- 

tlchiooms  [Myrtacese].    Linn.,  12-Icosan- 

dria  I'Monotjynia.    Allied  to  Leptosper- 

mum  and  Bseckea.) 

A  gr<:enhoute  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripeneil  wood  in  sand,  under  a  beU*guss;  peat 
and  loam,  both  fibry,  widi  a  naaXi  portion  of  leaf* 
jiiuuld,  dried  cowdung,  and  silver  sand.  Wiatei 
'temp.,  45°  to  50<*. 

D.  eamphorofsma  (camphor-smelling).  7*  Pmkish. 
July.    Swan  Kiver.    1841. 

Baca  'zia.    See  Barmade  'su. 

Ba'ccharis.  Ploughman's  Spikenard. 
(From  SacdwSf  wine;  referring  to  thei 
spicy  odour  of  the  roots.  The  ancients 
sometimes  boiled  down  their  wines,  and 
mixed  them  with  such  spices.  Nat  ord^ 
Composites  [Asteraceae].  linn.,  i^'Syn- 
yenesia  Z-Superjlua,) 

Cuttings  under  glass,  with  or  without  heat,  ac- 
cording as  the  species  are  stove,  greenhouse,  or 
hardy ;  loam  an^  |»eat» 

OHEBNHOUSE. 
B.nla'ta   (mnfttAstemmedU    5.    Pftle   yellow. 
December.    1880. 

—  anguitifo'Ha  (narrow-leaved).  S.  White.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1819. 

—  ip«/o7ia(iva-leiiTtd).  3.   White.  July.  Ame- 

rica*   109€* 

STOVE. 
£.  aifna7a  (adhering-«/amenetf).  0.  Purple.  Au- 
gust.   S.  Amer.    1823. 

—  confe'rta  (crowded).  3.  White.  July.  Mexico. 

1889. 
—f/ufiiio'so  (cluniny).  3.  White.  Attgiiat.  Peru. 
]ea4. 


.  {  B.  yniiea  (Indian).  3.  White.  October.  E.  Ind. 
i  ISlfi^ 

—  parvifl&ra  (small<flowered).  3.   White.   July. 
Peru.     1320. 

^tcop^'ria   (broom-like).    3.    Cream-colemed. 
July.    Jamaica.    18S0. 

HARDY. 
H.  I^ioico'WtfM  (Dio»ooride«*a)«  4.   White.    Sep- 
tember.   Levant. 

—  glotnerulifldfra  (cluster-flowered).    3.    White. 
t       August.     N.  Amer.     1817. 

-> /ui/imt/tfVM  (halimusleavrd).   4.  White.   Oc- 
tober.   N.  Amer.    Itf83. 

—  Ijfcopodioi'tUM  (clubmosa-like).   White.    July. 
Mauritius.     1828. 

Backho'usia.    (Named  in  compliment 
to  Mr,  James  Backliouse^  of  York.     Nat. 
ord.,  MyrtUi  blooms  [Myrtacea].     Linn. 
Xi-Icosandria  1  Monoyynia,)  « 

A  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
half-ripencd  shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass.  Peat  and  loam,  both  fibry,  and  a 
little  white  sand.  Slimmer  temp.,  SS**  to  7&^  ; 
winter.  40°  to  48°. 

B»  mjfrtif&lia  (myrtle-leaTed).    lO.   Pale  yellew. 
>Iay.    N.S.Wales.    1844. 

Ba'gtbis.  (From  baklroM,&  eane ;  the 
young  stems  being  used  for  walking- 
sticks.  Nat.  ord..  Paints  [Palmacese]. 
lann.f  21- MoHCBcia  (i-Hexankria,  Allied 
to  Cocos.)    . 

Palm  walking-sticks  are  much  used  in  England, 
under  the  name  of  Penang  loj/er.  AU  stove 
palms.  Seeds ;  sandy  loam  Summer  temp.,  65° 
to  85«;  winter,  60°. 

B.  cargotm/o'Ha  (caryota-leaved).  10.  Brasil.  18SS. 

—  euspida'ta  (tapering-Zeaoetf).  SO.  Brasil.  182i. 

—  Otitane'fwu  (Guiana).     I6.    Guiana.    1880. 

—  maeraca'ntha  (long-spined).  SO.  Brasil.  18tS« 

—  ma>'or  (greater).    85.    Carthagena.    1800. 

—  wii'jior  (less).    18.    S.  Amur.    l5?l. .,     ,^. 

—  jwcfifM'fa  (comb-feaoed).    15.    Brazil.    1895. 

Badger's  Bane.  Acon'itum  melo'cionum. 

Bje'ckia.  (Named  after  />r.  JSteckt  a 
Swedish  physician.  Nat.  ord.,  MyrtU- 
hlooms  [Myrtacese].  Linn.,  Q-Octandria 
i'liJoHoyynia,) 

Greenhouse  e  ergreen  shrubs.  All  white-flow, 
r  d.  Cuttmgs  in  spring,  under  a  glass ;  sandy 
peat,  and  lumpy,  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  A^ 
to  45°. 

B,  eamphwra'ta  (camphor^ceiifed).  3.  Joly.  N . 
HoUand.    1818. 

—  ifenst/fo'ra  (thickly-flowered).    3.   September. 
N.  S.  Wales. 

—  dtfo«m«/o'<Ja  (diosma-Ieaved).  3.  August.    N. 
HoUand.    1824. 

—  /n<re'«cen«  (shrubby).    3.   November.  China. 
I8O6. 

—  gracilis  (slender).    2.    N.  Holland.     1826. 

—  Ii»i/o'«o  (flax-leaved).  8.  August.  N.  HuUand. 
18)8.  ^ 

—  rflOT0»i'5»«ino  (branchiest).  3.  N.  HoUand.  1824. 

—  «a*rco/»urock-dwclling).  2.  July.  N.  HoUand. 
1834.  ^  ,   , 

—  virgm'ta  (twiggy).  3.  September.  New  Caledo- 
,  nia.    I8O6. 

Ba'ku.    (Named  after  Projessor  B*er, 
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of  the  Uiii?6r8ity  of  Dorpat  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteraceae],  linn.,  10-;S'y«- 
l/cnesia2-8uperjiua.  Allied  to  Gallirhoe.) 

Hurdy  annual.  Seedi,  in  Maftb  and  April ; 
common  soil. 

B,  ^rgio'stoma  (ffolden-nioathcd).    I.    Yellow. 
May.    California.    1835. 

Baked  is  a  term  descriptive  of  the 
hard,  impervious  state  of  clayey  soils, 
long  exposed  to  drought.  It  can  be  pre- 
vented only  by  altering  the  staple  of  the 
soil,  by  the  admixture  of  sand,  chalk, 
coal-ashes,  and  other  matters  less  cohe- 
sive than  clay. 

Balcobt.  a  word  probably  derived 
from  the  Persian,  signifying  an  orna- 
roontally-barred  window,  and  by  us  ap- 
plied to  a  frame,  usually  of  iron,  and 
encompassed  with  a  balustrade,  placed 
in  front  of  one  window,  or  of  sevei'al 
windows.  It  is  an  excellent  place  for 
giving  air. to  room-plants,  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  some  powers. 

Bala'ntium.  (From  halantioHt  a  pm'se ; 
referring  to  the  shape  of  the  seed-pouch, 
or  indusium,  on  the  back  of  the  leaf. 
Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaceee].  Linn., 
^i-Cryptogamia  l-Filices.) 

Stove  lierbaoeout  Fern*.  DiTiaiona ;  peat  and 
loam.  Sumner  temp.«  60**  to  70**;  winter,  50° 
tofio". 

B.ev'/ci^Kin  (cutbion).  3.  Brown.  Augntt.  Ma- 
deira. 

Balbi'sia.  See  Ledoca'bfux  pedumcu- 
u'sxs. 

Balm.  {Meli'ssa  officinalis,')  This  hardy 
herbaceous  plant  has  a  citron  scent  and 
aromatic  flavour.  It  is  cultivated  now 
only  for  making  a  grateful  drink  for  the 
sick. 

The  Soil  best  suited  to  its  growth  is 
any  poor  and  friable,  but  rather  inclin- 
ing to  clayey  than  sandy.  Manure  is 
never  required.  An  eastern  aspect  is 
best  for  it. 

Plantutg, — ^It  is  propagated  by  root  di- 
vision (of  which  the  smallest  piece  will 
Rrov),  and  by  slips  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  first  mode  any  time  diuing  the  spring 
and  autumn,  but  by  slips  only  during 
May  or  June.  If  divisions  of  an-  old 
plant  are  employed,  they  may  be  planted 
At  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  at 
twelve  inches  apart;  but  if  by  slips,  they 
must  be  inserted  in  a  shady  border,  to  be 
thence  removed,  in  September  or  Octo- 
W,  to  where  they  are  to  remain.  At 
^▼eiy  removal  water  mdst  be  given,  if 
^  weather,  and  until  thev  are  estab- 
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lished.  During  the  summer  Uiey  require 
only  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  In  Oc- 
tober the  old  beds  (which  may  stand  for 
many  years)  require  to  bo  dressed,  their 
decayed  leaves  and  stalks  cleared  away, 
and  the  soil  loosened  by  the  hoe  or  slight 
digging. 

Old  beds  may  be  gathered  f^om  in 
July,  for  drying,  but  their  green  leaves, 
from  March  to  September;  and  those 
planted  in  spring  will  even  afford  a 
gathering  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  For  drying,  the  stalks  are  cut, 
with  tlieir  full  clothing  of  leaves,  to  the 
very  bottom,  and  the  drying  completed 
gradually  in  the  shade. 

Balh  of  GiiiEAD.  Dracoce'phalum 
Canarie'nse. 

Balsam  Apple.  MomoWdica  haka- 
mVnea* 

Balsami'na.    See  Impa'iiems. 

Baj^sams.  By  this  name  are  usually 
known  the  varieties  of  the  common 
annual,  JmpaUiens  haUamVna,  by  some 
needlessly  separated,  with  a  few  others, 
into  a  separate  genus,  and  called  Balsa- 
mi'na Iwrte'nsis. 

OuUurc-^Uhe  chief  object  in  cultiva- 
ting these  is  their  fine,  large,  double, 
flowers ;  and,  to  secure  this  object,  seed 
should  be  saved  only  from  the  finest 
plants;  and,  if  the  seed  is  several  yeai's 
old,  tlie  plants  will  be  less  luxuriant,  and 
the  blooms  will  be  more  double. 

To  have  them  very  fine,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a  sweet  hotbed,  in 
the  middle  of  March ;  the  plants  pricked 
out  into  small  pots  when  three  inches  in 
height,  using  light,  rich  soil,  shifting 
them  again,  and  successively,  never  al- 
lowing them  to  be  pot- bound,  and  plung- 
ing the  pots  into  a  medium  temperature 
of  75*>,  until  some  time  after  their  last 
shifting  into  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen- 
inch  pots,  according  as  you  aim  at  mode- 
rate-sized  or  very  laxige  specimens.  Al- 
low, all  the  time,  a  current  of  air,  less  or 
more,  according  to  the  weather,  to  keep 
the  plants  bushy,  and  using  richer  ma- 
terials every  time  of  potting,  until  the 
last  soil  used  may  consist  of  nearly  as 
much  very  rotten,  but  sweet  dung  (oow- 
duug  is  best),  as  turf^,  sandy  loam. 

Successions  may  be  sown  in  April  and 
May,  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  . 
either  for  pots,  or  to  be  turned  into  beds, 
where  they  frequently  do  well  until  the 
middle  of  October. 

When  you  cannot  accommodate  ar 
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but  llie  best  flowers  iH  the  greenbonse, 
adopt  the  following  method :  — After 
pricking  out  into  three  or  four-inch  pots, 
and  plunging  them  in  the  bed,  allow  the 
pots,  to  get  iSll  of  roots,  keep  them  drier 
and  cooler,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  which 
will  soon  cause  flowers  to  appeat ;  then 
select  plants  with  best  flowers,  rub  every 
flower-bud  off  them,  fresh  pot,  disen- 
tangling the  roots  a  little  as  you  proceed, 
and  grow  ihem  on  as  advised  above;  and 
what  you  lose  in  time  you  will  make  up 
in  selectness. 

Balsamode'ndron.  (From  laUamon, 
balm,  or  balsam,  and  dendron^  a  tree. 
Nat  ord.,  Amyrids  [Amyridace©].  Linn., 
Q-Octatidria  l-Monogynia,) 

AccordiAg  to  Capt.  Harm,  Myifh  U  obtaiacd, 
on  the  Abyisinian  coast,  from  a  ipecies  of  this 
ffenus  ;  and  the  Balesson  of  Bruce,  or  Balm  of 
Mecca,  is  the  produce  of  another  speciet  of  this 
Btlaaiii-tree.  It  it  a  stove  tree.  Sandy  loam, 
and  a  little  rotten  dung ;  cuttings  of  npe  young 
wood  in  April,  under  a  glass,  and  m  heat.  Sum- 
mer temp»,  00»  to  SO® ;  wintfcr,  SS**  to  6o«. 
3.  Zeylafnienm  (Ceylon).    30.    Ceylon. 

BAtsiLM  OF  Cape'vi.    CopaVfera, 

Balsam-tree.    Glu'sia, 
•  Bambu'sa.     Bainboo  Cane.      (From 
pamhosf  its   Indian  name.     Nat.  ord., 
Grasses  [GraminacesB],    linn.,  Q-ffex- 
andria  l-Monogynia.) 

The  very  young  shoots  of  the  Bamboo  are 
teten  in  India  as  asparagus.  Stove  perennials. 
Suckers,  in  sprhig  or  autumn ;  rich  loam.  Sum- 
met  temp.,  60**  to  B&° ;  winter,  66°  to  65°. 

l».ari«to'<a  (awned).  90.  Apetal.  E.Ind.  18M. 
*^  arundinalcea  (reed-like).    40.     ApetaU     £. 
Ind.    1730.  ^     ^ 

—  glau'ea  (milky-green).    20.    Apetal.    £.  Ind. 

1896. 
~  rn'^a  (black)«    90.    Apetal.    E.  Ind.     1896. 

—  pube'seeru  {doviny).  90.  Apetal.  E.Ind.  1820. 

—  splri&aa  (spiny).    20.    Apetal.  £.  Ind.   1820. 

—  sfH'e/a  (upright).   20.  Apetal.  £.  tnd.  1824. 
^vertkHlla'ttt  (whixd-ftowered),     90.     Apetal. 

India.    1803. 

BANA'NAfOr  Plantain.    Mu'sa, 

Bane-Bebbt.    Aciai*a, 

Baniste'eia.    (Named  after  the  Bev» 

J,  Banister^  a  zealous  botanist.  Nat.  ord.^ 

Malpighiads    [Malpighiaceie].       Linn.^ 

10-Decandria  S-Trigynia,) 

Stote  plants.  Sandy  loam  tad  peil ;  eattingi 
of  hatf-ripened  wood  in  beat,  under  glass.  Bum- 
mer temp.,  6o°  to  90° ;  winter,  6o°  to  05^. 

TWINEBS. 

.  B.  tkrg$tpny'tta  (golden.leaved)* 

—  ddVto  (fringed).   10*   YaUow.   BrasU.   1796. 

—  dicho'toma  (twin-branched).    YeUow.    Jime. 

S.  Amer.    1814. 
-~  emorfftna^a  (single-notched).  Yellow.  Jaa«. 

if^lUfG^.     1810. 

^«errceaC4p^).  6.  YeUow.  July.  BrasO*  1810. 


B.  M<ieM«nVfU»  (OniaBa)*    teUow.    A«giitt. 
Guitna.    1824. 

—  I0'nii{«  (slender).    Yellow,    3neiioa  Ayiea, 

—  Ulia/o'lia  ^Itnie-leaved).      Futple.     August. 

Java.    1820. 
-'fomm^o'ta  (soft-haired).    10.    Yellow.    Jttly. 
.    Si  Amer.    1990. 

—  Zan«t6a'rt<ra  (Zanzibar).    10.    Yellow.    San- 

sibar.    1825. 

SEBUBS. 

B./<?rrK^*'»»e^  (rusty).  10.  Yellow.  BraaiL  1890. 
— yVt'/^«w  (8hinina:-/rw«erfj.     6.    YeUow.     W, 

Ind.    1759. 
-^  Bumboldtia'na  (HuitllboUfa),     10.     Yeltow. 

S.  Amer.     1824. 

—  laurifo'Ha  (bay-leaved).    10.     Yellow.     Ja- 

maica.   1733. 

—  oM'te  (egg-shape-/Mt»fftf).    0.   Yelldw.   July. 

St.  Domingo.    1896. 

—  periploc^fo'Ua  (periploca-leaved).     10.    Yel- 

low.   July.    Porto  Rico.    1818. 
~  ipWniens  (shining).    10.    Ye)low.    S.  Amer. 
1819. 

Banks  (SloMNo)  are  very  desirable 
in  a  Idtchen-garden,  not  only  because 
they  aid  in  forwatding  the  crops  on  their 
south  front,  and  retarding  those  on  their 
north  £tont,  but  because  they  much  in- 
crease the  cultivatable  surface.  Suppos- 
ing the  banks  to  run  east  and  trest,  the 
south  side,  especially  as  respects  all  low- 
growing  things,  ^ttch  as  French  beans, 
potatoes,  <firo.,  will  produce  eight  days 
earlier  than  when  etdtivated  en  ft  level ; 
while  the  north  side  will  retain  lettuces, 
<fec.,  during  summer,  much  longer  fit  for 
the  table.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is 
also  increased,  notwithstanding  learned 
assertions  to  the  contrary.  In  making 
them,  at  first,  in  shallow  soils,  they  should 
not  be  wider  than  six  feet  at  the  base  ; 
but,  as  the  soil  becomes  improved,  they 
may  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  i^idth. 
In  deep  soils,  the  banks  may  be  formed 
by  trenching  in  the  usual  manner,  only 
throwing  them  into  shape  by  a  fine  and 
stakes.  In  thin  soik,  care  should  be 
tfUcen  to  hate  plenty  of  room  ifi  the  first 
opening  to  stir  the  sub.soil,  and  then  re- 
place again  the  stDrface-soil  on  the  sur- 
face.    The  accompanying  sketch  will 


give  some  idea  sts  io  how  they  are  formed, 
each  ridge  being  twelve  feet  wide  at  tfie 
base.  A  B  is  the  ground  level,  c  tha 
apex  of  the  ridge,  and  d  d  paths  between. 
Of  course  ttiey  could  not  be  raised  so 
higb,  at  first,  without  impoverishing  the 
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oSiar  grotmdU    If  drained  bfen^atfa  the 
paths,  all  the  better ;  for,  in  heavy  land, 
wkhoat  drainage  and  deep  stirnng,  the 
moistore  will  be  long  retained.    If  at  c 
there  is  a  board  fixed,  or  even  a  row  of 
dwarf,  httdy  pl^as,  the  sonth  side  will 
be  re&diered  st^l  warmer,  and  the  north 
aide  more  cool  ahd  late.     Sneh  banks, 
thorefc^^,  may    not  only  be  used  for 
vegetables,  but  also  for  accelerating  and 
letardtng  froKs,  sttoh  as  the  strawberry. 
Owing  to  the  depth  of  soil  thus  obtained, 
if  the  snifaee  is  kept  stirred,  you  will 
never  need  nmoh  of  the  water-pot,  even 
in  tiie  driest  weather.    The  right  hand, 
or  sonth  side,  shoidd  be  the  longest; 
and,  in  a  sncoession  of  ridges,  the  north- 
ernmost otte  should  be  the  highest. 

Ba'iiksU.  (Named  aftei:  »ir  Joseph 
Banks^  a  distinguished  pAtion  of  natund 
history.  Natord.,Pro<0ais[ProteaGeae]. 
linn.,  A'TetrmuMa  l-Mono^iynia.) 


AH  interesUnir  pnonlioiue  plants,  from  New 
Bolltud.      Stoedi,  when  obtainable,  should  be 
MWB  in  ipiitig  or  summer,  in  saiuly  pisat,  and 
pkeed  in  the  greenhouse ;  seedUngf  potted  off  as 
won  as  they  c»o  oe  handled,  otherwise  they  will 
ikank  off.   Some  kinds  are  mos^  easily  pnlpagated 
by  layers,  and  A  few  rare  onea  by  gtamag ;   bat 
aost  are  obtained  by  cuttings  of  tlvB  iipene4 
•boots,  with  moat  of  the  leaves  attached,  inserted 
by  the  sides  of  a  pot,  placed  under  a  hand-light, 
kept  elose,  and  ahaded  from  sunsUne  during  the 
dty,  and  air  given,  nd  the  gUsa  removed  for  atime 
daring  the  night.    Sandy  peat,  with  a  little  loam 
to  the  more  strong-growing .     Summer  temp., 
SOP  to  65^ ;  winter,  35^  to  45^ 


t'ellow.    1794. 
Green.    ]8l2. 
18S0. 


B.  attsmta'ia  (tapering).    6, 

—  mutraflis  (southern)*    0. 

—  Brsfwrdl  (Miss  Bh>wn'8}. 

—  Co/e'.yf  (Caley's).    1830. 

—  eoceifnea  (scarlet-^otpered).  6<  Searlet.  1803. 

—  coUi'na  (bill).    6.    TeQow.    1800. 

—  M^ml^ar  (well-matched).    6.    Ydlow.    ]tt4. 

-  CuiminghafmU  (Cunningham's).     6.      Pale 

yellow.     1893. 

-  egUndrosMchfa  (cylimlric-sniked). 

-  dtfnla'to  (toothed).    4.    TelW.    18i». 

-  DrjfttndroVdes  (Dryandta*Uke).     6.     Yellow. 
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-e/tf'«ior(uH«r),    90.    Yellow.    I824. 

6.    Yellow.    1788. 


—  erid/o'tia  (heath-leaved). 
--  600^  (Good's).    1830. 


-fre'«dls(greatJlo»«re<^.    1.    Yellow.    I7»4, 
-£rive'ii»(Hngel*8).    yeUow.    1887. 

-  iUaf&lia  (holly-leaved).    Scarlet.    1S37. 

-  tiinila'Hs  (iiland).    6.    Yello#.    1882. 
-taftf/prf^lto  (Whole-leaved),  la.  Yellow.  1788. 
— /«^'/V/to(bfaAd*leaved)<  30.  Greeh.  July.  1803. 
~  u.arce'tetnt  (pennaaent«leavetl).    6.    Yellow. 

~»er^na'fa  (bordered);  d.  Tetlow.  Jtely.  1804. 
-■w*a{«odiam).    «.    Yellow.    J8t«, 

-  ITsnatfg^^fa  Ofenaies's).    Yellow.    I837. 
-«»'/diM(noddmg-;?awcrc<f).  4.  YeUow.  June. 

1808. 

^oMe##i/ji%i  (oblolit-loifod).     U.    Y«Uov. 


B.patailyiiitmMilky).  i,  Yelto#.  lfM«h.  lies. 

—  pro»<ra'te  (prostrate).    S.  YeUow.    I8t4. 

—  p«/cAe'//a(neiit-;fMoer«d).  «.  Yellow,    laos. 
"  f«f»-«/o7«B  (oak-leaved).    4.    Teilow.    Iftoo, 

—  90/a'n^a  (Solatider's).    8.    1S90. 

—  ap^M  (ahowv).    B.   Teltow.    Jsly.    1B05. 

—  apmulo'ta  (small-spmed).  6.  Yellow.  Auguat, 
1788. 

—  sphterocti'rpa  (round-firmted).  -6.  Yellow.  ISOS. 

—  vertxcaia'ta  (whorled).   IS.   YeUow*  Aomti 
1704.  ^ 

BA'oftAl-TBsa.  Adanno'nia, 
Ba'pbia.  {From  baphe,  a  dye  { the  Oun- 
wood  or  Barwood;  from  whieh  a  brilliant 
nsd-cotonr  is  obudned,  is  frmn  B,  m'tidtk 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandrta  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  the  Garob-troe*) 

stove  tree.  Cuttings;  saitdy  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  do*  to  85° ;  winter,  6i'>  to  W*. 

B*  ni'Hda  (shining).  30.  White.  Augnat.   Sierfi 
Leone.    1793. 

^apti'su.  (From  hapio^  to  dye ;  som^ 
of  the  species  possessing  dyeing  proper- 
ties. Nat  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fa- 
baceaa].  lanri.,  lO-Decandria  l-Monogy- 
nia.    Allied  to  Podalyria.) 

Hardy  herbacfous  plants,  except  where  other- 
wise  specified.    Pivisibn ;  common  border-soil. 
B.  aflba  (while./owercrf).   s.  T^ite.   June.   HT, 
Amer.    1724. 

—  AurfenAi'fo  (eand).    Bltte.    Juno.    N.Amsr. 
1813. 

-r  aii«fr«7tf  (sonthero).    a|.    Blue.    June.    W. 
Amer.    1758. 

—  eon/»'ffa  (confused).  Blue.    June.  N.Amtr* 
1818. 

—  tfMttoYa  (exalted).  3.  White.  June.  N.Amer, 
1734. 

—  iMce^afta  (laneeblate).  1.  Yellow.  JittV.   N. 
Amer.    1818. 

—  mt'nor  (smaller).    14.  Blue.  June.   N.Amer. 

1839. 

—  momia  (soft).  U.  Blue.  June.  N.  Amer.  1834. 

—  per/olin'te  (perfoliate),    i.    YeUow.    August* 

Carolina.    IfSS. 

—  «iicte'«a  (dyer»s).    1^.    YeUow.    iuly.     N. 

Amer.    1750. 

—  «0r«{'<;ofor(various-eoiolltM).  4.  Light  purple. 
.  July.    N.  Amer.    1834. 

—  »<«o'«o  (long-haired).    3.  YeUow.    Jnnf.    N, 

Amer.    1811. 

Babbace'nu.  (Naipaed  after  if.  ^ar(a. 
cen<i,  a  governor  of  Minas  Geraes.  Nat. 
ord.,  BloodToois  [HaBmodoraceaB] .  Linn., 
Q'ffesfondria  l^Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Vellozifu)  , 

Stove  herbace8|up<eiBniali.  Dtyiaiona ;  endt 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o<^  to  80°:  winter,  4&<*. 
to  5fi°. 

B.  fira'rf/fc  (slender).    Ked.    Mareh.    Brasil. 

— /»«>ytt'rca  (purple-/foieered).     Purple.    July. 
BrasU.    1835. 

—  3o^WI(Bogers's).    Pui3)Ush-ti<diet.    1800. 
■^sangu^nea  (blood-oeloured).    Deep  crimson. 

1847. 

-  •»iMHi»«'lii(itsly.iloi*erf),  I.  YeUow,  crimioii, 

Mar^h.    Br^U,    1841,      
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BAB8AD0E8  Oedab^   Juni^perus  Sarha- 
de'nsis. 
Babbaooks  Cherby.    MalpVghia, 
Babbaooes  Goosebebby.    Pere'skia, 
Babbadoes  Lily.  Hippea' strum  eque's- 
iris. 

Babba'bea.  Winter  Cress.  (From  be- 
ing formerly  called  the  herb  of  8ta,  Bar- 
hara,  Nat.  ord.,  CruciferB  [Brassicacefle]. 
IAnn.jl!i-TetradyHmma.  Allied  to Arabis.) 

An  hardy  herbaceous  perenniali,  except  B. 
ttrVeta*  .  Divieion ;  oommon  soil. 

B*  aireuafta  (bowed).  9.  Yellow*  Jaly.  Ger- 
many.   18S3. 

'^  orthoce'rus  (straight^podded).  14.  Yellow. 
Jane. 

^^pt^CM  {twlj-BelUiale'Creu),  1.  Yellow. 
Oetober.    England. 

^^Mtrifcta  (ui»right}.  Yellow.  Britain.  Hardy 
biennial.    Raised  from  aeed. 

«- Mtlj'a'rir  (common).  14.  Yellow.  Jnly.  Brifain. 

Babbebby.  {Be'rberis  vufga'ris.)  There 
are  five  varieties  of  the  Common  Bar- 
berry :  the  red,  without  and  with  stones ; 
the  black  sweet,  which  is  tender,  and  ce- 
qaires  a  sheltered  border;  the  purple; 
and  the  white.  The  seedless  {B, vulgaris 
aspe'rma)  is  mostly  prefnred  for  pre- 
serving purposes.  The  fruit  is  acid,  and 
the  bark  is  very  astringent. 

Propagation.  —  Suckers,  cuttings,  and 
layers  may  be  employed,  either  in  the 
spring  or  autumn.  The  seed  is  very 
rarely  used. 

Soil, — A  sandy  or  calcareous  soil,  with 
•  dry  sub-soil,  suits  it  best. 

C»Uure.^-^lt  requires  no  other  pruning 
than  such  as  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.  As  the  fruit  is  vary  te- 
dious to  gather,  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
middle  of  the  tree  open  by  pruning, 
somewhat  like  gooseberry-pruning.  Their 
spines  are  so  formidable,  that  we  have 
known  the  common  kinds  used  with  good 
effect  to  stop  gaps  in  hedges  liable  to 
much  trespass. 

FntiL — This  is  fully  ripe  in  October, 
and  is  gathered  in  entire  bunches  for 
preserving,  pickling,  and  candying. 

Disecises.'-lt  is  liable  to  be  infected 
with  a  parasitical  fungus,  once  believed 
to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  the  mil- 
dew on  wheat ;  but  they  are  now  known 
to  be  different  species.  That  which  preys 
upon  the  Barberry  is  Puccinia,  and  that 
which  attacks  Wheat  is  Uredo, 

Babbie 'bia.  (Named  after  J,  B,  G. 
Barbier,  M.D.,  a  French  naturalist.  Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminom  Plants  [Fabaces]. 
linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  i^-Dtcandria*  Al* 
lied  to  CajanusO 


^  stove  evertrMn  ahiub.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  in  aand,  nnder  a  glass ;  sandy  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  68"  to  8S" ;  winter,  b9f*  to  6S^ 

B.polyphy'Ua   (many-leaved).    Beddiah-purple. 
Porto  Rico.    1818. 

Babe.  The  refuse  bark  from  the  tan- 
ner's yard  is  employed  by  the  gardener 
as  a  source  of  heat,  and,  when  thoroughly 
broken  down  by  putrefaction,  as  a  ma- 
nure. 

As  a  source  of  heat,  it  is  much  less  used 
than  formerly,  flues,  steam,  and  the  hot- 
water  system  having  very  generally  and 
most  deservedly  superseded  it.  Bark  for 
heating  requires  frequent  stirring  and  re- 
newing, and,  if  too  much  moisture  be 
added,  is  apt  to  give  out  an  excessive  and 
irregular  heat.  In  addition,  it  is  a  trou- 
blesome harbour  for  predatory  insects. 

Bark  fresh  from  the  tan-yard,  being 
thrown  lightly  together  under  a  shed, 
must  be  gentiy  moistened,  if  diy,  and 
turned  over  twice  a-week,  to  expose  4U 
its  particles  to  the  ^ir.  Unless  this  be 
done  the  fermentation  will  not  be  gene- 
ral or  regular.  This  is  to  be  continued 
for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  in  warm  wea- 
ther the  shorter  time  being  requisite; 
and  then,  having  acquired  a  general  and 
equal  heat,  it  is  ready  for  use  in  the 
stove.  Usually  it  will  continue  to  afford 
heat  for  a  period  varying  between  three 
and  six  months,  but  sometimes  ceases  to 
ferment  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Whenever  the  heat  declines,  the  tan 
must  be  taken  out,  sifted,  the  dusty  parts 
removed,  and  some  fresh  tan  added. 
Sometimes  turning  the  old  tan  and  moist- 
ening it  will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  desirable,  on  the  first  formation 
of  a  bed,  to  mix  new  and  old  tan  to- 
gether, in  which  case  the  quantity  of  new 
bark  to  be  brought  into  the  pit  will  de 
pend  upon  the  goodness  of  the  bark,  and 
the  bottom-heat  required.  As  much  new 
tan  as  will  fill  two-third  parts  of  the 
bark-pit,  ^vith  a  mixture  of  old,  rotten, 
reduced  almost  to  earth,  will  produce  a 
bottom-heat  of  about  H6°,  When  old  tan 
with  higher  remains  of  strength  is  used 
to  modify  the  new,  the  same  heat  may  be 
produced  if  the  quantity  be  not  more 
than  half  the  capacity  of  the  pit.  This 
refers  to  a  new  pit  After  a  bark-bed 
has  been  in  action,  partial  renewals  of 
bark,  to  keep  up  the  heat,  are  firequently 
sufficient,  in  the  reduced  proportion  of 
one-third,  one-sixth,  one-twelfth^  or  .less. 
At  intermediats  stages  betw««n  (he  par^ 
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tial  renewals,  the  bed  requires  only  to  be 
excited  to  a  brisker  fermentation  by  fork- 
ing up.  About  five-sevenths  of  the  pit 
from  the  bottom  should  be  occupied  by 
the  new  and  old  tan  as  a  fermenting 
body ;  and  about  two-sevenths  from  the 
top,  or  a  little  more  than  the  depth  of 
the  pot,  whatever  that  may  be,  should 
consist  of  old  tan  incapable  of  heating, 
60  as  to  bum  the  roots  of  the  plants.  At 
least,  snch  should  be  the  ordinary  distri- 
bution of  the  tan;  but,  where  peculiar 
circumstances  require  a  speedy  augmenta- 
tion of  heat  without  displacing  the  pots, 
and  when  fruit  is  to  be  swelled  off  in  the 
last  stage,  the  earthy  tan  at  top  may  be 
taken  away,  and  new  tan  substituted. 
At  a  manure* — 8ee  VEaETABiiE  Mat- 

TEBS. 

Babx-bound.  When  a  tree  is  affected 
with  this  disease,  cracks  will  appear  in  it 
partially,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Cherry, 
Apricot,  Peach,  and  Nectarine,  gnmmy 
discharge  will  follow.  It  is  a  sure  in- 
dication that  either  the  soil  is  too  rich 
or  not  sufficiently  drained.  The  latter  is 
usually  the  source  of  the  evil,  causing  a 
repletion  of  the  interior  vessels,  which 
the  dry,  outer  skin  cannot  expand  suffi- 
ciently quickly  to  accommodate.  Under- 
draining,  and  scrubbing  the  stem  with 
brine,  speedily  effect  a  cure.  Scoring  the 
bark  lengthwise  with  a  knife  is  a  rude 
mode  of  treatment,  often  followed  by 
canker,  more  fatal  than  the  disease  in- 
tended to  he  removed.  If  scoring  be 
adopted,  it  should  be  early  in  spring; 
and  the  knife  should  not  penetrate  below 
the  dry,  outer  bark. 

Babk  Stoyb,  or  Moist  Stove,  is  a  hot- 
house which,  either  by  having  a  mass  of 
fermenting  matter,  or  an  open  reservoh' 
of  hot  water  within-side,  has  its  atmo- 
sphere appropriately  supplied  with  mois- 
ture, congenially  with  the  habits  of  some 
tropical  plants.  It  received  the  name  of 
Bark  Stove,  because  tanner's  bark  was 
formerly  a  chief  source  of  the  heat  era- 
ployed.     See  Stove. 

Babke'bia.  (After  the  late  Mr,  Barkery 
of  Birmingham,  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
orchids.  Nat.ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaoe»]. 
Linn.,  2Q-Gynandria  l-MonuHdria,  Allied 
to  Lelia.) 

Slove  orefaicU,  divisions ;  flbry  past  and  sphaf  • 
aniQ,  ia  •hsllow  ba«ket«.  Sammer  temp.,  W  to 
8i^  winter.  SS"  to  60*. 

«,<'/e^aat(«iM«iii;.    i^,    LicUlMti   tf«i«o* 
ISMi. 


B.  UMreneeafna  (Mn.  Ltwrelie6*i)*    li    Piak* 

Guatinuila.    1847. 
"  Lindleya'fM  (Dr.  Lindley'f).    1.    Purple  and 

«vhite.    November.    Costa  Rica*    1843. 

—  melanocauflon  (dtTk-stemmed).      I,     LilaCt 

June.    CoaCa  Rica.    1848. 

—  Skinnefri  (Mr.  tikioner's).    1^.    Piak.    Goa* 

timala. 

—  tpeetafbilia  (ahowy).     1.     Lilac  and  purpl«« 

July.    Gnatimala.    1843. 

Barkiho  Iboks,  or  Babk  Scalebs,  are 
for  scraping  off  the  hardy  outer  bark,  or 
dry  scales  from  the  stems  and  branches 
of  trees. 

Bable'bu.  (After  the  Bev,  J.  Bar- 
relierf  of  Paris.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanihads 
[Acanthaceae].  Linn.,  l^'Vidynamia  2- 
Anyioipermia,) 

Stove  evergreens,  except  B,  longtfo'Ka*  This 
may  be  propagated  bjr  seed,  the  others  by  cttttinga 
of  the  young  wood,  in  heat,  under  a  bell- glass ; 
rich  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ; 
winter,  60°  to  6o°. 

B.  a7Aa  (white).    3.    July.    N.Holland.    1815. 
-^busifo'lia  (box-leaved;.     S.     White.     July. 
E.  Ind.    1768. 

—  r«ru'/<>/i  (blue).  2.  Bine.  July.  E.  Ind.  18*iS. 

—  criata'ta  (crested).    S.    Blue.    July.    £.  Ind. 

179«. 

—  dicho'toma  (twin-branched).  2.  Purple.  July. 

E.  Ind.     1829. 
-^Jla'oa  {fellow-flowered)*     9.     Yellow.    July. 
E.  Ind.     I8I6. 

—  longi/o'lia  (long-leaved).  2.  White.    Augu$t. 

C.  Ind.     1781. 
~ /o}i^f/7uVa  (long-flowered).  S.    July,    E.Ind. 

1816. 

-» lupuli'na  (hop-headed).   3.   Yellow.    August. 
Mauritius.     1834. 

—  prionVtu  (pnomtiB-like).    3.    Orange.    July. 

E.  Ind.    1759. 

—  jmiyKVea  (purple).    2.    Purple.    September* 

fi.  Ind.    1818. 

—  Molanifo'lia  (nightshade  •  leaved).    8.     Blue. 

W.  Ind. 

—  aMfo'ea  (bristly).    8.    BIuo.    July.    E.  Ind. 

1820. 

Babley.  {Ho'rdeum  vulga're,)  This 
genus  of  grasses,  being  interesting  ooly 
to  the  farmer  and  botanist,  has  not  been 
included  in  this  yrotk, 

B ABN ADE  'siA.  ( After  Bamaday^  a  Span- 
ish botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [As- 
teraceie].  Linn.,  l^-Syngtne^a  l^^qua- 
Us,    Allied  to  Mulisin. ) 

.  B.  ro'seot  a  very  pretty  deriduooa  ahmb,  re* 
quiring  to  be  kept  nearly  dry,  in  a  greenhouse,  in 
winter.  Seeds  in  hotbeds,  in  March;  cuttinga 
of  halt-ripened  wood  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glasa.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ;  winter« 
45°  to  65°. 

B,  grandifto'ra  (large-flowefed).    8.    Pale  roae< 

8.  Amer.  1844.  An  evergreen,  aequiring 

a  cool  sto^e. 
•^nfsea  (rose-coloured).     I.     Pink.    Kagr*    S. 

Amer.     1840. 
«- Q»uio'aa  (spiny).   4.    June.  Peru.   18£S.   This 

haa  been  calle<l  Baoa'xia  apin</»a»  Gkeen- 

houae  evergreen. 
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F.L.8.  Nat.  ord.,  Lily  worts  [LUiaceie]. 
linxi.,  6-^exandria  l'Mono(fynia.  Allied 
to  the  Squills.) 


i«r^,  bnlbout-rodted    plint.    Offi^Us 
lloMa ;  Mly  irtaU  t  fitlle  protection  111 


Htlf.lii 
ptkt  kndl 
winter. 

Jl.  teilhfdei  (tiam*Wtt)^  me  Mite,  liur*  C!diui. 

1819.  '  ^ 

Bibo'meTib,  or  Weathxb  Glass,  so 
called  ftom  two  Greek  words,  signifying 
6  measurer  of  weight,  because  it  indicates 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air.  We 
pnl;  admit  a  notice  of  this  hecause,  as  a 
^ae  to  approaching  changes  of  weather. 
It  is  useful  to  tlie  gardener. 

Mr.  P.  Christenson,  of  Cowes,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  lecturer  upon  astronomy* 
^c,  has  arranged  a  table,  which  no  one 
taking  a  weather-glass  sfionld  be  without. 
Its  price  is  only  one  shilling,  and  it  may 
be  had  of  G.  Wilson,  157,  Leadenhall 
Street.  This  ^Companion  to  the  Ba- 
rometer "  is  t)ie  result  of  thirty-two  years' 
obserratioii ;  and  the  following  is  an 
epitome  of  the  information  it  gives. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
when  the  mercury  is  rmng^U  the  weather 
has  been  bad,  and  the  mercury  reaches 
to  20.62  inches,  there  will  be  a  change  ; 
if  to  80.12,  the  weather  will  be  fair ;  if 
if  to  30.29,  set  fair.  If  the  mercury  has 
been  higb,  and  begins  falUng^  there  will 
be  a  change  if  it  declines  to  29.90 ;  rain, 
if  it  descends  to  29.50 ;  and  wind,  with 
ndn,  if  it  raaehes  29.12.  During  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year,  if  Uie  wea- 
ther has  been  foul,  and  tiie  mercury 
begins  rif infr,  tbere  will  be  a  change  if  it 
reaches  to  29.48;  fair,  if  to  30.13;  and 
set  fair  if  to  tt0.4d.  If  the  weather  has 
been  fair,  and  the  mercury  begins  ya//iii9, 
there  will  be  a  change  if  it  sin^ks  to  20.87 ; 
rain,  if  to  29.55 ;  and  wind  with  rain,  if 
to  29.28.  At  any  time  of  the  year,  if 
the  mercury  fall  to  28.10,  or  even  to  28.20, 
there  will  be  stormy  weather.  These 
conclusions  are  from  observatioiis  made 
at  thirty  feet  above  the  sea's  level,  and^ 
therefore,  oae-hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
must  be  added  to  the  height  of  the 
mercury  for  every  additional  ten  feet 
above  the  sea's  level,  where  the  barometer 
mi^  happen  to  be. 

Babo'sha.  (From  hary$f  heavy,  and 
owiCf  qdoiir^  referring  to  the  powe^ul 
scent  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Bueworts 
[Butaceie].  linn.,  b-Pentandria  hMo' 
nofjynia.    Allied  to  Diosma.) 


Ctpt  ofOood  H$e.    Cnttingf  of  iiiff>ri6eiied 
wood  in  Jane,  undor  n  bell-f^M^,  in  nnd,  wttfioat  ' 
heftti«4m<|]rlo«oiodpMt.  6«iBn«  te«p.,  6e"  { 
Wi|iter»  96**  to  40^ 

B*  MuU'na  (biich*/jaNrf).   S.   Whilii   Jut* 

1700. 
'-ertnulafta  (icoQop^d-lMieiO.     S.     BMtli. 

AprU. 

—  dtofra  (dkpdoM).    9.    WUlo.    Jniu.    iSlC. 

—  tol^</4la  (bro%d-Imvcd).  Whits.  Jylj.  1789« 

—  oDc^to  (M«-«b»pe-<eaoed}.   1.   White.   Ifey. 

^  pulchefUa  (mmt)»    Ttapla,    Jinie*    1787* 

Babbbo.  That  part  of  a  plant  is  said 
to  be  tarred  which  is  striped  with  a 
lighter  or  darker  colour  than  the  prevail- 
ing c(dour  of  that  part 

Babbbn  Puuits.  The  male  flowers  of 
the  cucumber,  melon,  and  otl^er  pionos- 
cious  plants  are  properly  known  as  larrtu 
flowers ;  and  the  plante  of  the  asparaj^, 
mercuiy,  and  other  dicecious  plants  bear- 
ing only  male  flowers,  are  usually  termed 
barren.  These  are  naturally  unfruitful: 
but  there  is  also  a  barrenness  arising 
from  disease,  or  the  consequences  of  bad 
cultivation.  If  a  tree,  or  any  other  plant, 
does  not  yield  the  desired  produce  of 
fruit  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  gardener 
may  be  assured  ttiat  the  soil,  or  &e  wan^ 
of  drainage,  or  the  manorxng,  or  the 
pruning,  is  injurious.  Even  a  blind  or 
bairen  cabbage  majr  be  made  productive ; 
fpr  its  barrenness  arises  from  the  central 
bud  being  abortive,  and  it  will  produce 
lateral  buds,  if  all  but  one  leaf  and  the 
place  of  the  abortive  bud  be  cut  away. 
When  a  flower  has  no  pistil  it  is  in- 
curably barren.  Temperature  has  great 
influence  over  the  sex  of  the  flowers 
produced  by  a  moncBcious  dioecious  plant. 
A  very  high  temperature  caused  a  water- 
melon to  bear  male  blossoms  only ;  and 
a  very  low  temperature  made  cucumber- 
plants  yield  female  flowers  alone.  Mr. 
Knight  had  little  doubt  that  the  same 
fruit-stalks  might  be  made,  in  the  plants 
just  noticed,  to  support  flowers  of  either 
sex,  in  obedience  to  external  causes. 
Our  own  observations  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cucumber  and  vegetable 
marrow,  when  grown  in  too  cold  a 
temperature,  produce  a  meoority  of  male 
blossoms., 

Babben  Soil.  No  soil  is  absolutely 
incapable  of  production ;  and  when  it  is 
spoken  of  as  bekig  barren,  no  more  is 
meant  than  that,  in  its  present  state,  it 
will  not  repay  the  cultivator.    The  un- 

prochtctiTeoe^s  arises  from  a  d^fMm^  of 
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some  of  the  earths;  from  an  excess  or  de- 
ficiency of  animal  and  vegetable  matters ; 
or  from  an  excess  of  stagnant  water.  No 
soil  can  be  prodactive  where  nineteen 
parts  out  of  twenty  are  of  any  one  earth 
or  odier  substance.  If  either  chalk,  or 
sand,  or  clay,  be  in  excess,  the  remedy 
8  found  in  adding  one  or  both  of  the 
other  two.  An  excess  of  organic  matter 
only  occnrs  in  peat  soils ;  and  these  are 
reclaimed  by  draining,  paring,  and  burn- 
ing, and  the  addition  of  earthy  matter. 
VrtdoBge  is  also  the  cure  for  an  excess 
of  water. 

Babbeiiwobt.    Epime'dium. 

BABRiNato'NiA.  (Named  after  the 
Hon.  lyaineM  Barritigton.  Nat.  ord.,  Bar* 
ringtoniadi  [BarringtoniaceaQ].  linn., 
Ifi'Mtmadelfhia  S-Polyandria.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees  »nd  shmbi.  B.  echiwt'iq 
viAplaipphyUa  were,  until  lately,  •eparated  mto 
a  genoB,  Commtrtonia.  Cutdngt  of  ripe  ahoota 
under  »  glaaa,  in  a  strong  heat ;  lumpy  loam  and 
peat.  Summer  temp*^  70**  to  90**;  winter,  6vP 
to  CtP. 

B.  eehinafia    (htdgAnf-fruited),    SO.     White. 

Mblneeas.    1820. 
—  pio^yp^'fto  (broad-leaved  •  8.  Wkite.  Jnnt. 

Moluccaa.    1806. 
-~  raeemi/sa  (neeme-flowered),    30.   Bed.  Mo- 

lueeaa.    1890. 
-'tpeeid'wa  (aliowy).     89>      Seailet.      Indian 

Ardupeltgo.    1780. 

BikBTHOLi'MA.  (Named  after  SarthoHn^ 
a  Banish  physiologist.  Nat.  ord.,  Or- 
cAi^is  [Orohidacdae].  jAxm.t2Q'GifnandrU 
l-Monogjfnw.    Allied  to  Serapias.) 

One  of   those  cround'orchids  from  the  Cape 
which  British  gacdeners  have  not  jret  sifceeeded 
in  cultivating  easily.    Greenhquse  orchid ;  divi- 
moD  of  the  root)  sandy  loam.    Summer  temp.,« 
flo*  to  ?•*> ;  winter,  4*«>. 

B.ptdma^ta  (eomh-Ieaved).     I.     Iiilae.     No- 
▼onber.    C«pe  of  Good  Hope.    1787* 

Babto'itu.    (Named  alter  Dr.  Barton^ 

an  American  botanist.   Nat.  ord.,  LoUiad$ 

[LoasaoesB].      linn.,   l^-JcoMMdria   1- 

Monogynia,) 

Half-hardy  plaatt  i  seeds  { «he  biennials  should 
be  sown  in  summer,  and  protect  in  a  cold  pit 
during  the  winter ;  the  annuals  may  be  spwn  in 
the  open  air,  in  April,  or  in  a  slight  hotJLed,  and 
txansplanfied ;  most  of  them  delight  in  a  sandy 
soil  and  a  little  peat.  B.  au'rea  doei  best  when 
the  soil  is  peaty  aii4  moi^t. 

ANNUALS. 

B»albtfM«9m{fibM^9Mk€Si,    8.   White*   ObUi. 

1831. 
~  on'res  (goldinvfovertfd).  8.    Yellow.   Jone. 


(Midin-/ 


1834. 


B1ENNIAI.8. 
A.  fiM'As  (naked-seeded^    S.    White.     Augtttt. 

Miasomri.    1811. 
-oma'/a  (orafmnted).    8,    Whiff.    AiinK. 

lIUSQWk     18Ui  ^^ 


Ba'bts£4«  (teamed  aft^r  J»  JSurteh^ 
MM.  Nat.  oiCd.,  Figworti  [Scrophulari- 
aceae].  lihn.,  l^-Didunamia  2-AngiO' 
spermia.    Allied  to  Eupnrasia.) 

The^e  require  the  treatment  of  choice  alpiaM; 
hardy  annuals  ;  seeds  in  April,  on  rock-work.' 

B.  alpi'na  (alpine),  i.  Purple.  August.  BritMu* 
'^lattfo'Ua  (broad-leaved).     1.     Purple.     Aa<* 

gust.    South  ai  SmopB. 
^odonii'tes  (odontitef).    |.     Fink.    Aifg^rt* 

Britain. 
^  viMCo'sa  (eUmmy).  ft.  Yellow.  July.  Britain. 

wBabwood.    ofphia. 

Barto'sua.    8ee  Babo'sma. 

Base'lla.  Malabar  Nightshade.  Its 
Malabar  name,  (Nat.  ord.,  BaseUads 
[Basellaces].  lonn.,  6-Pentandria  3- 
Trigynia.) 

B.  q'lbtt  and  rtf'^ra  are  used  aa  spinach  in  the 
East  indies ;  and  B.  rti'bra  yields  a  rich  purple 
dye ;  not  easily  fixed,  however.  Stove  biennitds^ 
except  wbpre  othennse  specified,  and  mosUj 
climbers.  If  sown  in  good  heat  in  February,  and 
treated  af  a  border  arnual,  they  Will  blow  freely 
the  samp  season  ;  rich,  lumpy  soil. 

B.  a'i6a  (white).  8.  White.  August.  E.  Ind.  1688. 
-^cordifa'Ha   (hcaK>leaved).      0.    Ptde  purple. 
August.    M,  Jnd.    1808. 

—  lu'cida  (shining).    6.    White.     August.     B* 

Ind.    18U3. 

—  mor^naVet  ^bordered).  4.  July.  Mexico.  18S4. 

—  m*gra  (blacky  S.  White.  August.  China.  1823. 

—  ramo'ta  (branchy).    6.    August. 

-;■  ru'bra  (red\  8.  J»mk.  August.  E.  Ind.  1731. 
-^tubero'ia  (tuberous).    6.     Yellow.     Septem-^ 
ber.    8.  Amer.    1824. 

Basil  {(ycymum.)  There  are  twa 
kinds,  the  Sweet-scented  (O.  basVlicum)f 
and  the  Dwarf-bush  (O. minimum).  The 
young  leaf-tops  are  the  parts  made  use 
of  in  soups  and  salads,  their  flavour  re- 
sembling that  of  cloves. 

The  supply  is  never-failing  during 
summer,  as  they  shoot  out  rapidly  for 
successional  supplies. 

Sow  on  a  very  gentle  hotbed,  under 
glass,  about  the  end  of  March  or  first  of 
April,  to  raise  plants  for  the  principal  or 
main  crop.  The  frame  should  be  filled 
up  with  earth  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  glass,  or  very  shallow 
frames  may  be  used  for  purposes  as 
tJiese.  When  the  plants  are  up,  give  a 
little  air  by  tilting  the  lights;  an4|  as 
they  advance,  and  the  weather  is  warmer, 
give  them  more  air,  until  the  lights  may 
be  taken  off  altogether  duripg  the  day, 
and  put  on  at  night.  By  the  above  ma- 
nagement, good,  hardened  plants  will  be 
fit  for  planting  out  towards  the  end  of 
May,  or  beginning  of  June,  into  warm 
borders,  pr  beds  of  Hght,  rich  earth.  If 
the  weatjier  be  drjr  ftt  the  time  of  plant- 
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ing  out,  let  tbe  beds  be  well  watered 
previously  to  planting,  and  plant  in  tbe 
evening.  lift  tbe  young  plants  from  tbe 
seed-bed  witb  a  small  fork  or  trowel,  and 
plant  them  out  with  care,  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  each  way,  and 
water  them,  to  settle  the  earth  to  the 
roots.  Attend  to  earth-stirring,  and  water 
when  required,  until  the  plants  are  well 
established.  If  green  tops  are  required 
for  earlier  use,  sow  in  pots,  pans,  or 
boxes,  and  place  in  any  heated  structure. 

To  obtain  iced, — Some  of  the  earliest- 
rused  plants  must  be  left  ungathered 
from.  These  flower  froni  July  to  Sep- 
tember, and,  accordingly,  ripen  their  seed 
in  early  or  late  autumn. 

Bastkino-up.  By  this  term  is  meant 
raising  a  small  bank  of  earth  entirely 
round  a  plant,  so  as  to  retain  water  im- 
mediately about  the  roots. 

Baskets,  employed  by  tbe  London 
gardeners,  being  made  of  osier  or  deal 
shavings,  vaiy  triflingly  in  size  more  than 
measures  made  of  less  flexible  materials. 
They  are  as  follows :  — 

Pottle — a  long,  tapering  basket,  made 
of  deal  shavings,  holding  about  a  pint 
and  a  half. 

Sea-kale  punnets — eight  inches  diame- 
ter at  the  top,  and  seven  inches  and  a 
half  at  the  bottom,  and  two  inches  deep. 

JRadish  punnets — eight  inches  diameter, 
and  one  inch  deep,  if  to  hold  six  hands ; 
or  nine  inches  by  one  inch  for  twelve 
hands. 

Mushroom  |)«nntflf— seven  inches  by 
one  inch. 

Scdading  punntf/s-— five  inches  by  two 
inches. 

Half  sieve — contains  three  imperial 
gallons  and  a  half.  It  averages  twelve 
inches  and  a  half  diameter,  and  six 
inches  in  depth. 

iSteve— contains  seven  imperial  gallons. 
Diameter,  fifteen  inches;  depth,  eight 
inches. 

Bushel  sieve — ^ten  imperial  gallons  and 
a  half.  Diameter  at  top,  seventeen  inches 
and  three  quarters ;  at  bottom,  seventeen 
inches;  depth,  eleven  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

Bushel  basket — ought,  when  heaped,  to 
contain  an  imperial  bushel.  Diameter  at 
bottom,  ten  inches;  at  top,  fourteen 
inches  and  a  half;  depth,  seventeen 
inches.  Walnuts,  nuts,  apples,  and  po- 
tatoes are  sold  by  this  measure.  A  bushel 
of  the  last  named,  cleanedi  weighs  fifty- 


six  pounds ;  but  four  pounds  additional 
are  allowed  if  they  are  not  washed. 

Baskets  (Bustic).  These  are  often 
suitable  ornaments  for  the  reception  of 
flowering-plants  upon  lawns,  and  other 
parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds.  These 
baskets  are  easily  made.  Having  fixed 
on  the  sizes  you  wish  for,  procure  some 
inch  boards,  either  of  sound  oak,  which 
is  the  best,  or  of  well-seasoned  elm  or 
deal.  Cut  them  into  the  proper  lengths, 
and  nail  tliem  together  the  right  width ; 
they  will  then  form  a  square.  Mark 
then  the  desired  form  (round  or  octagon) 
on  this  square,  and  eut  it  into  the  de. 
sired  figure.  When  this  is  done,  yoa 
have  the  ground- work  of  your  basket; 
make  the  basket  ten  or  eight  inches  deep ; 
and,  if  yoar  garden  is  moderately  exten- 
sive, you  may  have  them  the  largest  size 
to  be  manageable,  that  is  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  diameter.  If  a  small  garden, 
this  size  would  be  inconvenient,  and 
take  up  too  much  room.  Yet  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  two 
or  three  of  these  ornaments.  For  such  a 
garden,  the  most  proper  dimensions 
would  be  two  feet;  and  for  that  size, 
six  inches  deep  would  be  proportionate. 
Then  proceed  to  nail  to  the  circular  or 
octagon  bottom  the  sides.  If  the  shape 
is  round,  let  the  pieces  of  wood  to  form 
the  sides  be  narrow,  bevel  inwards  the 
sides,  and  shape  them  so  as  to  form  the 
circle;  but  if  of  an  octagon  /orm,  tbe 
pieces  will  be,  of  course,  of  tbe  width  of 
^ach  of  the  eight  sides,  and  planed  to  fit 
at  each  comer.  Fasten  them  firmly  to- 
gether with  nails,  and  the  main  founda- 
tion and  walls  of  your  baskets  are  com- 
plete. On  the  top  of  the  side  put  some 
split  hazel  rods,  of  suffident  thickness  to 
cover  it,  and  hang  over  tbe  outside  edge 
about  half  an  inch.  Place  some  of  the 
same  kind  close  to  the  bottom ;  then,  be- 
tween the  two,  cover  the  plain  boards 
with  some  rough  oak  or  elm  bark,  so 
closely  fitted  as  to  give  the  idea  that  the 
basket  has  been  cut  out  of  a  solid  tree ; 
or,  which  is  more  expensive  and  trouble- 
some, but  certainly  more  ornamental, 
cover  the  sides  with  (split  or  whole,  as 
you  may  fancy)  hazel  rods,  fonned  into 
tasteful  forms.  These  should  fit  so  close 
as  to  hide  completely  the  material  of 
which  the  sides  are  formed.  The  bark- 
plan  will  oot  require  anything  more 
doing  to  it  alter  it  is  neatly  fitted  and 
nwvx^ly  nailed  to  the  sides;  bat  the 
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liozel  rods  should  have  a  coating  of  boiled 
linseed-oil  applied. 

Bass  or  Bast  Mats.  These  are  chiefly 
made  in  Bussia,  from  the  inner  hark  of 
trees  {btut  in  the  Buss  language).  Theii* 
best  use  is  as  a  packing-envelope ;  for,  as 
a  protection  to  wall-trees,  they  are  inferior 
to  netting,  and  to  standard  shrubs,  struc- 
tares  made  of  straw  {see  Shelters)  are 
to  be  preferred.  They  are  very  service- 
able, however,  to  place  over  beds  of  early 
spring  radishes,  inc.,  to  prevent  the  night 
radiation.  This  is  quite  ia  effectual, 
much  cleaner,  and  less  troublesome  than 
a  covering  of  straw.  Shreds  of  these 
mats  are  also  useful  for  many  gardening 
purposes  where  a  ligature  or  string  is 
required.  One  of  the  principal  of  these 
is  for  binding  a  bud  or  sdon  in  its  place 
on  the  stock  after  grafting.  For  this  we 
prefer  the  new  Cuba  hast;  but  the  finest 
of  the  ordinary  Bussian  mats  will  answer 
equally  well,  perhaps  better,  provided 
the  material  is  veiy  fine  and  very  tough. 
In  selecting  a  mat  for  this  pui*pose,  the 
best  may  be  distinguished  by  two  or 
three  qualities :— First,  whatever  colour 
(he  bast  be„  it  must  feel  silky  and  some- 
vhat  oily  to  the  touch.  A  full  reliance 
must  not  be  placed  on  this  alone,  how- 
ever ;  but  the  strength  should  be  tested 
by  cutting  off  a  fine-looking  strand,  and 
stripping  off  a  narrow  piece  as  fine  as 
tvrine.  This,  if  good,  should  withstand 
a  considerable  amount  of  tension :  it  is 
well,  however,  to  try  a  second  piece.  As 
to  colour,  such  is  generally  a  pale  straw. 

Ba'ssia.  (Named  after  M.  Bassi,  cu- 
rator of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Boulogne. 
Nat.  ord.,  i9apo<ai25  [Sapotacefe].  linn., 
ll'Dodecandria  l-JIfonogynia,) 

The  BftMxas  ure  treat  of  aome  importance  in 
India.  B.  but^ra'cea  yielda  a  thick,  oil-like 
botter  Ivom.  ita  fruit,  or  mahva,  B.  latif&lia  fur- 
aithea  a  kind  of  arrack,  called  mourat  by  distil- 
lia;  the  leevea.  The  fruit  of  the  Illupie-tree,  B. 
longi/&Ka,  yielda  oil  for  lamps,  soap-making,  and 
tI«o  for  food  ;  and  Mango  P^rk'a  Butter-tree  waa 
\  tpedes  of  Banaia.  8tove  trees.  Cnttings  of 
npened  young  afaoota  in  April,  in  heat,  under  a 
bell-claas ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  W* 
to  70P ;  winter,  6&*>  to  Oo^ 

B.  Av^rrs'cea  (buttery).    40.    Nepaul.    1833. 
~  hiiJi/Ua  (broad-leaved).  40.  Yellow.  £.  Ind. 
-  foa^yo'lf A  (long-leaved).    40.    E.  Ind.    1811. 

Bastabd    Acacia.     Bohi'nia  pseu'do- 
oca'cia. 
Bastard    Atocion.     SiWne  paeu'do- 

Babtabb  Balu.    MeWtta, 
Bastard  Box.    PoiyoaU, 


Bastard  Cabbage-tree.    Geoffro'ya, 

Bastard  Cedar.  Quazu'ma  and  Ge- 
dre'la. 

Bastard  Cbsbry.  CeWasus  pseu'do- 
eeWaaui, 

Bastard  Cinnaxon.  Cinnamo'mum 
ca'ssia. 

Bastard  Cork-tree.  Que*rcus  pseu'do^ 
au'ber. 

Bastard  Cracca.  Wciapseu' do-era' cca. 

Bastard  Dictamnus.  Beringc'ria 
pseu' do-dicta*  mnus. 

Bastard  ,  Ground-Pine.  Teu'erittm 
pseu'do-cfutma'pitys. 

Bastard  Hare's-ear.    Phyllis, 

Bastard  Hyssop.  Teu'crium  pteu'do- 
hysso'pm. 

Bastard  Indigo.    Amo'rpha, 

Bastard  Jasmine.  Andro'sace  chama' 
ja  sme* 

Bastard  Ltipine.  Tiifo'lium  lupina's- 
ter. 

Bastard  Manchineel.     Camera*  ria. 

Bastard  Mouse -ear.  B'iera'cium 
pseu' do-pilose' Ua, 

Bastard  Olbia.    Lavettera  o'lbia* 

Bastard  Toad-Flax.    Tlie'sium. 

Bastard  Quince.  Py'rus-chamame^s- 
pilus. 

Bastard  Yeryain.    Stachyiu'rpheta. 

Bastard  Vetch.    Pha'ca, 

Bastard  Wimd-Flower«  Gentia'na 
pseu'do-pneumona'ttthcm 

Bastard  Wood-Saob.  Teu'crium 
pseu'  do-scorodo'nia. 

Bata'tas.      (Aboriginal  name.     Nat. 

ord..  Bindweeds  [Convolviilacefe].  Linn.» 

^-Pentandria    1-Monogynia,      Allied    to 

Pharbitis  and  Iponiffia.) 

AH  stove  deddttona  cUmbera.  Cnttinga  of 
stumpv  side-ahoota,  or  young  ahoota  alippedfrom 
the  tuners,  just  as  they  be^n  to  grow ;  In  sandy 
soil,  m  bottom-heat,  and  under  a  hand-glass; 
rich,  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat,  with  manure- 
water  when  growing.  Temp.,  aummer,  6o°  to 
8i°,  with  moisture ;  winter,  48<*  to  0&°. 

B,betafcea  (beet-like).    6.    Pale  violet.    Deme* 

rara.     I839< 
^  Bignomoi'des  (BignoniaF-like).    Dark  purple. 

July*    Cayenne.    1824. 

—  J3onanVnW«  (Buenoa  Ayres).    10.    Purple. 

—  Ca»am7/^«tt  (Cavanilles*).    White,  red.    Aui 

guat.    1816. 

—  edu'lv  (eatablo./nn7ed).    White,  purple.    £. 

Ind.    1797- 
^gtaucifo'lia   (milky-green-leaTed).     Purplish. 
June.    Mexico.    1739. 

—  heterophy'Ua  (various-leaved).    Pale  purple. 

September.    Cuba.    1817. 
^jalofpa  (jalap).   Rose.  August.  Menco.  1849. 

—  panicula'ta  (panicled).   Purple.   July.  E.  Ind. 

1799. 
^  pentaphy'Ua  (five-leaved).    White,    August. 
E.  Ind.    1739. 
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B,  aenegale'nsis  (Senegal).  W14t«*  July*  Qiiipea. 
18S8. 

—  temafia  (UurM-leafleted),  While.  Jtthr.  Bruil. 

1824. 

^veno'$a  (veinj).    FuTple.    Jijly.    9(»ttrMioB. 

1820. 

—  Walde'ckii  (Waldeck's).    White  and  pupk. 

8.  Ataer.     \9if, 

—  Wmden&vU,  (WiUdenow's)  Purple.  July.  1818. 

Bat£XA'hnI4.*  (<^f|Ue4  ftft^r  ^n  State- 
man,  a  keen  collector  and  ardent  culti- 
vator of  orcbids,  an4  author  qf  a  splendid 
work  on  t|ie  Orchids  of  Mexico  and  G-ua- 
timala.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [0|;ohidaoefB]. 
Linn.,  ^-Gywmind  X-M^nogjfnia.  Al- 
lied to  Maxiliaria.) 

Stove  orclud;  diTifiene  iM^^d  ofhete;  peat, 
beol^ea  crocM,  aac|  ■phagaom ;  plant  raised  con- 
siderably above  tlie  snrnce  of  pot,  or  suspended 
in  shallow  baskets.  Summer  temp.,  70^  to  8&^; 
winter,  6o^  to  Gt". 

9*  Qo^lkyi  (CoDey't).    i*    forplc.  grtm*    Au- 
gust.   Demerara.    1834. 

B^'xsGHU.  (Named  after  */.  Q,  Bakh, 

a  German  hotanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Borage^ 

worU  [Boragyn^ee^l.    linii..  5-Pe«(an- 

dria  X-Mqnogyn\n,    This   reaily  should 

be  united  to  Lithospermum*) 

All  hardy  herbtinonf  perenniali ;  aeede*  or  diri- 
■ions ;  e^mmop  soil. 

JB«  can^^cens  (hoajq).    %,    TeUoWi     July^     N. 
Amer.  '  l^o* 

—  OmeWni  (Omelin's).  i.   Yellow.    Jane*    Ot- 

ro^^.    1812. 

—  longi/h'ra  (long-flowered),  i.  Yellow.  Ji|ne. 

Iftisaouri.     1812. 
~  <«rf0ea  (silky).  ^.   Yellow.    July*    N.Amer. 
1825. 

Bau'eba.  (Named  after  Fraucii  and 
Ferdinand  Bauer,  Genuas  botanical 
draughtsmen.  Nat.  ord.,  Ifydrangeads 
[Hy<&angeaoe«].  Linn.,  l^-Polfundria 
2'IHj^nia,) 

Bau'era  is  a  botanioal  aoeaialy  which  hai  pm- 
ilied  the  learned  aa  tq  it«  proper  order*  I>r. 
tiindley  hi(s  placed  it  with  Hydran^.    Greea< 


B.  Aw^nOir  (dwarf).     1.    Hed.  September.    N. 

S.  Wales.    18M. 

—  ruAwe/o'/ta  (mfidder-^aved).  U.   P4q1(.   Sep- 

tember.    N.  S.  Wales.  1793. 

Bauhi^nu.  Mountain  Ebony.  (Named 
after  the  brothers  John  and  Caspar  Bau- 
hin,  botanists  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  PlatUs  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  IQ-Decandria  l-Monoggnia,) 

One  of  the  tribea  ol  Cssalpinia.  AU  atove 
evergreen  shrubs,  except  ipaere  otherwise  speci- 
fied. 9alf>^ripe  cuttings  in  summer,  in  aaad, 
{tlaced  under  a  glass,  and  in  moiat  bottom-heat ; 
ight,  sandy  loam,  aqd  a  little  peat.  Snpuner 
temp.,  0qP  to  86^;  winter,  M?  tQ  (fir. 

B,aculeafta  (prickly-ito/Ared).    6.    White.    W* 
lAd.    1787. 


B.  acundnafta  {taper-pointed-Zmocd).  8.  White. 

T5y.  firwir  isS. 

—  arma'ta  (armed).    6.    White.    Braail.    1814. 

Climber. 
.^aurt'to(!opg-eare4)>    6*     White.     Jamaica* 

*-  Ckine'nsis  (CMneae).    0.    Red.    China.    1800. 

—  corjfmbo'ta  (eorymbed).    9.    White.    B.  Ivd» 

1818.    CNtaiber. 

—  CumanefneiM  (Cumana).     SO.    White.    July. 

Oumana.    1826.    Climber. 
^ferrugitnea  (ras^-teav0«i).    10.    While.    E. 

Iqd.    1880.    Climber. 
—forficc^ha  (pincer-feaoed).   0.   White.    Braail. 

1889. 

—  gUkra  (smooth).  15.  WhiU.  Carthage.  1810. 

CIim))er. 

—  gUmce'scens  (milky-gfeeii).    0.    White.   Cu- 

mana.   1817* 

—  ^andi/So'rw  (laige-flowered).  4.  White.  Peru. 

1820. 

—  FntUca  (Iiidlan).    0.    White.    £.  Ind.    1820. 

—  int^ri^xM  (unarmed).  0.  Ydlow,  red.  Acapnlco. 

I8t0. 
-^  Lmmttrckia'nu  (Lamarek'a).     0.    AVhite.    8. 
Amer.    1818. 

—  teft/o7ia  (l>ro|id-lea?ed).   0.   White.   W.Ind. 

1818. 
^kptape^tala  (eteader-petaled).     6.    Yellow, 
greep.    New  Spain.    1818. 

—  tona'rid  (Ao^-moon-^aoed).  0.  White.  Aca- 

pnlco.   1820. 

—  Muittgatctniifnais  (Mad^pw<3ur).    4.    Mada« 

gasear.    1820. 

—  MolQba'rica  (Malabar).   15.   White.   E.  Ind. 

1810.    Climber. 
-~  fkicropki^aa  (small-leaved).    0.    White.    S. 
Amer.    18)7* 

—  VMfiltfM'reia  (many-norred).    5*  White.    Ca* 

raecas.    1808. 

—  Paule'tia  (Panletia).  4.  White.  Panama.  1737. 
— puhtfseena  (downY).  4.  White.  Jamaica.  1778. 

—  purptufrea  (purple).     0.     Purple.      E.  Ind. 

1778. 

—  t'Qcemo'sa  (racemed).    80.    White.    £.  Ind. 

1790>    Store  ^mber. 

—  reftt'aa  (abraptly-blnnt).   7*   White.  E.Ind. 

1880. 

—  fca'iidrar  («auiU-<eaMd-cUmbing).  .30.  White, 

yellow.    E.  Ind.    1790>    Climber. 

—  fpeelo'ra  (showy),    lo.   White.    1830.    Store 

climber. 

—  <ti6ro/t(nd{/b7ia  (roundish-leaved).  0.  Wlut^. 

Acapnlco.    1820. 

—  tommiefam  (thidly-haired).  0.  Yellow,  white. 

E.  Ind.    1808. 

—  Ma'iMii'a  (three-stamenod).    IS.    White.    E. 

Ind.    1883.    Stove  dimber. 

—  vaH^fufta  (variegated).    0.    Striped.    Jane. 

B.  Ind.    1700* 

Bawb-monby.    Me'um. 

Bay-tbbb.    Lau'rus  no'biUs, 

BEA0-tBBB.     Me'Ud^ 

BsAM-TBEE.    Pg*rus  a'ria, 

BbaJt.  {Fafha  vulga*ris.)  Then?  are 
many  varieties  of  this  vegetable ;  hut  we 
shall  only  name  those  which  are  clearly 
distinet  and  valuable. 

Mazagon.  —  This  has  whitish  seeds, 
rather  larger  than  a  horse-bean,  two  to 
four  feet  high.  Sown  in  s||^g,  ahput 
ten  weeks  occur  heibre  beans  are  fit  for 
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table.  Maiij  sub-varieties  in  seamen's 
eatalognes. 

Zon^-i^i{.— SaDdwiob,  ot  lisbon,  has 
Taiious  names  attached  to  these.  Seeds 
whitish,  at)ont  an  inch  long,  and  half 
that  in  width,  flat.  Very  productive ;  good 
for  main  stlmmer-crbps.  Sown  in  spting, 
about  twelve  weeks  elapse  befbre  thd 
beans  are  fit  for  table.  Three  to  five  feet. 

Johnsons  YFoncter/uL-^This  is  a  long- 
pod,  but  even  more  productive ;  and  we 
consider  it  the  hest  of  all  the  vaiieties. 
Pods  very  numerous ;  many  with  six  or 
even  eight  beans  in  them,  and  hearing  a 
saccession  of  pods;  seeds  rather  more 
broad  in  proportion  to  length. 

Dutch  Zong-PodhBS  seeds  still  broader 
in  proportion  to  length. 

Green  Long-Pod. — Nonpareil,  or  Genoa, 
differs  chiefly  from  other  long-pods  by 
its  seeds  being  green. 

Taker  has  white,  broad,  oval  seeds* 
Height,  five  feet.  Sown  in  spring,  its 
beans  are  ready  in  tw^ve  wieeks;  rather 
coarse-flavoured. 

Windsor. — Seeds  whitish,  flat,  drcular, 
tn  inch  in  diameter;  only  two  or  three 
in  a  pod.  Produces  a  succession  of  pods ; 
four  feet.     Many  other  names  prefixed. 

Green  Windsor  differs  chiefly  firom  the 
preceding  in  the  colour  of  its  seed. 

The  Bed-Seeded,  WhUe-Bhssomed,  Eed- 
Slossomedy  and  some  others,  have  no  me- 
nts  equal  to  the  preceding.  The  Fan^ 
not  being  more  tnan  one  loot  high,  is 
useful,  in  small  giprdens,  to  grow  among 
other  crops;  but  it  is  not  productive, 
tnd  its  beans  come  all  at  once. 

Soil  and  ntuation, — The  soil  should 
viiy  with  the  season.  For  the  winter- 
standing  and  early  crops,  a  moderately 
rich  and  dry  soil  is  best  adapted  to  them, 
since,  if  too  moist,  the  seed  is  apt  to  de- 
cay; whilst  a  cool-bottomed,  more  tena- 
cious soil  is  best  for  the  spiing  and  sum- 
mer sowings.  The  situation  cannot  be 
too  unshaded;  but  a  protection  from 
violent  winds  is  very  beneficial. 

Times  and  modes  of  sowmg,'^¥oT  the 
first  production,  in  tiie  following  year,  a 
large  sowing  of  tiong-pods  may  be  made 
during  the  middle  of  November;  and 
phmtations  may  be  continued  to  be  made, 
from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end 
of  June,  once  every  three  weeks.  Not 
later  thai|  the  Ist  of  July  a  last  sowing 
may  be  made.  The  early  Mazagon  is 
best  for  the  earliest  and  latest  plantiiigB, 
to  produise  the  samo  year. 


Sowing  for  transplantation. — If  the  sea- 
son has  been  lost  for  sowing  at  prdpflfe 
time,  in  the  natural  soil,  for  the  eiu^ 
crops,  or  ground  could  not  be  spared  or 
made  ready,  then  sow  for  transplanting^ 
either  in  small  pots,  ti|rf<4od8»  or  geivti(| 
hotbed,  and  of  such  extent  aS  con  be 
covered  with  a  frame*  If  fiamea  ancC 
hand-glasses  pre  deficient,  matting  or 
fitter,  kept  from  injuring  the  plants  bjr 
means  of  hooping,  ^c,  is  sometimes  em* 
ployed.  Care  must  be  taken  that  tha 
beans  are  not  weakened  by  a  defi^eocy 
of  air  and  light ;  to  guard  agaixtst  it  the 
lights  ahonld  be  taken  entirely  off  every 
day  that  exoessive  wet  or  oold  does  not 
forbid  their  removal.  The  usual  time  for 
removing  them  into  the  open  ground,  ''n 
a  south  border,  is  Fe))ruary,  in  mild  and 
open  weather. 

Sowing  to  remain.  —  When  sown  to 
remain,  the  seed  iQay  be  inserted  in 
double  vows,  in  drills,  drawn  by  the  hoe, 
from  two  and  a  hall  to  three  feet  apart, 
from  double  row  to  double  row,  the  dou- 
ble rows  f  pur  inches  apart,  and  two  deep. 
Previous  to  sowing,  in  summer,  if  dry 
wBat^er,  the  seed  should  be  soaked  for 
two  or  tliree  hours  in  water ;  or,  if  sown 
in  drills,  these  shoiild  he  weU  watered 
immediately  before  the  insertion. 

tVhen  advanced  to  a  height  of  two 
inches,  hoeing  between  the  stems  of  the 
plants  may  commence.  This  ^ould  be 
often  repeated.  As  soon  as  the  various 
crops  come  into  full  blossom,  two  or  three 
inches  length  of  each  stem  is  broken  off. 
This,  by  pKeventiagits  increase  in  he^t, 
causes  n^ore  sap  to  be  aflbrded  to  the 
blossom,  consequently  causing  it  to  ad- 
vaoce  with  fuore  rapidity,  and  to  set 
mor^  abundantly. 

For  see4' — No  two  varieties  should  be 
grown  near  to  e^ch  other ;  and,  in  orde^ 
to  preserve  the  early  ones  as  uncoiitami- 
nated  as  possible,  those  plants  only  which 
blossom  and  produce  their  pods  the  first 
should  be  preserved.  None  oi  the  pods 
ought  to  be  gathered  for  the  table  from 
them;  the  after  -  production  of  seed  is 
never  so  fine,  and  the  plants  raised  from 
U  ^M^  dways  deficient  In  vigour.  They 
are  fit  for  harvesting  when  the  leaves 
have  become  blackish,  which  oooora  at 
the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  September. 
The  pods  miqr  be  gathered  £rom  the 
stems  when  ripe  enough,  and  spread  out 
thin,  upon  a  d^y,  airy,  boaided  floor,  to 
diy«    Those  only  should  bjS  pxes^Y^i 
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that  ftre  fine  and  perfect  They  are  best 
stored  in  the  pods  until  required.  Seed- 
beans  will  sometimes  yegetate  after  being 
kept  for  eight  or  ten  years,  but  are  seldom 
good  for  anything  when  more  than  two 
years  old. 

Insect8.^^8ee  Aphis  fabs. 

Beato'nxa.  (Named  by, Dr.  Herbert 
after  2>.  Beaton,  a  Scotch  gardener;  one 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Cottage  Oar- 
dener,  and  to  this  Dictionary,  Nat.  ord., 
Irids  [Iridaces].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia 
l^TrioHdria.    AUied  to  Tigridia.) 

Oreenboose  perennitl  bulbs.  Offiets  and  aeeda  > 
tile  latter  to  be  town  in  a  ilight  hotbed,  in  Bfaroh  I 
light,  rich  toil*  To  be  taken  up  before  trost, 
or  covered  up  where  thev  have  grown,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  both  from  frost  and  wet. 

B.  tttra'ta  (dmk-floufered).  S.  Dark  purple.  Au- 
gust.   Mexico.    1843. 

*  eunafta  (eorved-tfo/AAl).  Purple.  April.  Del 
Monte.    1843. 

^•pwpu'rea  (purple-yfowereil).  Purple.  April. 
Brazil.    1841. 

JBeaufo'atia.  (Named  after  Mary 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  Nat.  ord.,  Myrtle^ 
blooms  [MyrtaceaB],  Linn.,  IS-Polyadel- 
fhia  2-Polyandria.) 

Greenhouse  erergieen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  half> 
ripened  shoots,  under  a  glass,  in  sana,  without 
heat ;  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  6s° ; 
winter,  38°  to  49f*. 

B,  earinafta  (keet-/«iverf).  3.  Scarlet.  N.  Hol- 
land.   1823. 

—  Dcm/neVi  (DAmpier*s).  8.  Pink.  May.  Har- 
tc^'s  Island. 

•«•  deemnafta  (decussated).  S.  Scariet.  Majr.  N. 
Holland.    1803. 

-*  mocros/e'mon  (long-stamened).  Purple.  July. 
Australia.    1843. 

^jmrpu'rea  (javapXt-flowered),  Purple.  July. 
Australia.    1841. 

-*«/}a'r«a(scattered-feavtf<f}.  8.  Red.  N.  Hol- 
land.   1803.  I 

~  tpUfndenM  (shining).    S.    N.  Holland.    1880. 

Beaumo'ntia.  (Named  Bftet  Mrs.Beau- 
mont,  of  Bretton  Hall.  Nat.  ord.,  Dog- 
banes [ApocynacesB].  Linn.,  H-Pentan- 
dria  1-Monogynia.) 

One  of  our  first  stove  twiners,  with  large,  white 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  produced  in  clusters  at 
tiie  end  of  the  shoots.  They  succeed  best  planted 
out  in  the  borders  of  a  house,  intermediate  be- 
tween a  stove  and  a  greenhouse.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood ;  rich,  lumpy  loam  and  peat.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  00°  to  70^ ;  winter,  60°  to  60°. 

^t  grttnd^fl</ra   (large-flowered).     20.     White. 

June.    E.  Ind.    1820. 
*^  hngifli/Ha  (long-leaved).    20.     White.     E. 

Ind.    1818. 

Be'cium.    (United  to  Ocymum.) 
Bed  is  a  comprehensive  word,  applica- 
ble to  the  detached  space  on  which  any 
cultirated  plants  are  grown.    It  is  mos*« 
conreotiy  confined  to   small  di^iBions, 


purposely  restricted  in,  breadth  for  the 
oonyenience  of  hand-weeding,  or  other 
requisite  culture,  and«  in  the  flower-gar- 
den, for  the  promotion  of  beauty.  This 
involves  the  question  of  form,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  that  is  submitted  to  the 
gardener,  because  few  tastes  agree  as  to 
their  estimate  of  the  beautiful.  Under 
the  head  Flower-Gabden  we  shall  give 
a  few  general,  and  only  general,  obser- 
vations upon  this  subject ;  and  here  will 
merely  observe  that,  in  making  flower- 
beds, they  should  always  be  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  plants  which  are  to  be 
their  tenants ;  and  that  though,  for  large 
masses  of  shrubs  and  trees,  we  have  seen 
rectangular  forms  so  planted  as  to  look 
solid  and  g^rand,  yet  that  we  believe  no 
arrangement  of  dwarf-flowers  would  ever 
make  a  separate  square  or  parallelogram 
bed  of  them  otherwise  than  decidedly 
ugly. 

Bedoing-in  is  a  mode  of  sowing  seed. 
In  this  method,  the  ground  being  dug, 
and  formed  by  alleys  into  beds,  four  or 
five  feet  wide,  each  alley  being  a  spade's 
width  or  more  between  bed  and  bed,  and 
ti^ie  earth  being  drawn  off  the  top  of  the 
bed  with  a  ri^e  or  spade,  half  ah  inch  or 
an  inch  deep  into  the  alleys,  the  seed  is 
th^  sown  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed ;  which  being  done,  the  earth  in  the 
alleys  is  immediately  cast  over  the  bed, 
again  covering  the  seeds  the  same  depth, 
and  the  surface  is  raked  smooth. 

The  method  of  bedding-in  sowing  by 
sifting  is  sometimes  practised  for  very 
small  seeds  of  a  more  delicate  nature, 
that  require  a  very  light  covering  ot 
earth  when  sown.  To  bury  them  as 
shallow  as  possible,  they  are  covered  by 
sifting  fine  earth  over  them  out  of  a  wire- 
sieve. 

Bedding-out  is  removing  plants  from 
the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  grow- 
ing into  the  beds  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  flowers  for 
bedding-out,  arranged  according  to  their 
colours,  the  fifst-named  being  the  most 
dwarf:—  White, — Verbena  pulcheUa, Lo- 
belia ehnus  albus.  Campanula  pumila. 
Campanula  Carpatica  alba,  Seneoio  ele- 
gans  flore  albo.  White  Ivy-leaved  Gera- 
nium, White-flowerea  horse-shoe  Gera- 
nium, Phlox  ommflora,  Double  White 
Snapdragon,  (Enothera  taraidfolia,  CE. 
speciosa,  Nierembergia  oa^cina.  Varie- 
gated sweet  41ys9um,  Calendula  hybrida. 
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Whita  Clarkia,  Petunia  nyotaginiflora ;  of' 
Verbenas,  the  Bride  and  White  Perfec- 
tion, and  White  Salvia  patens.  Scarlet, — 
Of  Verbenas,  Boule  de  Feu,  Inglefield 
Scarlet,  or  fulgens,  Melindre's  latifolia, 
Satellite,  and  Emperor  of  Scarlets;  of 
Geraniums,  Shrubland  Scarlet,  Tom 
Thomb,  Improved  Frogmore,  Gem  of 
Scarlets,  Boyalist,  and  Compactum.  JPur- 
fU.^Ot  Verbenas,  Walton's  Emma, 
Heloise,  Venosa,  and  3abina;  Petunia 
phcenicea,  Lobelia  unidentata,  Lantana 
Sellowii,  and  Phlox  Drummondii.  Pink. 
^Saponaria  Calabrica,  Silene  Shaftas,  Si- 
lene  pendula,  Silene  compaota;  of  Ge- 
raniums the  Pink  Ivy-leaf,  Mangle's 
variegated  Pink,  Pink  Nosegay,  Judy, 
Lacia  rosea,  and  Diadematum ;  Anagallis 
camea;  of  Verbenas,  Miller's  Favourite, 
Beauty  Supreme,  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Standard  of  Perfection. 
Yellow. — Tagetes  tenuifolia,  Sanvitalia 
procumbens ;  of  Calceolarias,  In tegrifolia, 
Bngosa,  Kayii,  Viscosissima,  Coiymbosa, 
and  Amplexicaule ;  Orange  African  Ma- 
rigold, Double  Yellow  French  Marigold, 
and  Coreopsis  lanceolata.  J92uc.-— Lobe- 
lia ramosa,  Cineraria  amelloides,  Salvia 
cbamaedrioides,  and  Isotoma  axillaiis. 

BsDEGUAR.    See  Cynips  B0S£. 

Bedfo'bdia.  (Named  in  honour  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Nat.  ord.,  Oompo- 
rite$  [Asteracee].  Linn.,  Id-Syngenesia 
l-^qualie.    Allied  to  Caoalia.) 

Gfeenhoose  everfreen  sbrub.  Cuttiiin  a  little 
dried  before  inserting  them,  in  rough,  landy 
•oi;  nnd,  pest,  loam,  and  brick-rubbish,  in 
«|<ul  proportiona. .  Samroer  temp.,  65®  to  7^ ; 
winter,  4(r  to  45® ;  end  almost  dry. 
B.MttefnaCwillow.like).   Yellow.  April.    18S0. 

Bee.  {Apis.)  All  the  species  of  this 
insect  are  friendly  to  the  gardener;  for 
tbey  all  aid  in  impregnating  his  flowers, 
many  of  which,  without  their  aid,  would 
fall  unproductive  of  either  fruit  or  seed. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  as  often  in- 
jarious,  by  causing  cross  impregnations, 
>ad  actually  iz^uring  flowers  in  their 
eiforts  to  get  at  tiie  honey.  The  honey- 
bee {A.  mellifica)  is  the  most  active  in 
tbis  operation;  but  the  humble-bee 
[Bombut  apis),  and  others  of  the  robust 
specie^,  visit  flowers  in  rough  weather, 
wben  the.  honey-bee  will  not  venture 
&om  its  hive. 

Beech.    Fa*gu8» 

Beet.    There  are  two  sections  of  this 
vegetable  cultivated  by  gardeners. 

1.  For  the  leaves  to  boil  like  spinaeh, 
ad  the  stalks  of  the  leayes  liko  8«a-kale. 


Brazilian  Beet  {Be*ta  Brazilie^nsis),  with 
very  large  green  leaves.  Thick-leaved 
Beet  (B.  ci'cla),  of  which  there  are  these 
varieties : — ] .  Green-leaved,  small-rooted. 
2.  White-veined,  or  silver.  3.  Golden- 
veined.  4.  Bed-veined.  The  silver  is 
the  finest,  and,  when  blanched  as  the 
chard,  nearly  equals  asparagus.  The 
leaves  of  all  are  boiled  like  spinach,  and 
the  foot-stalks  peeled  and  used  as  sea- 
kale. 

2.  Bed  Beet  ( B.  vu/ya  Vi«).~Nine  varie- 
ties occur  of  this;  but  the  yellow  and 
white-rooted,  not  meriting  cultivation9 
are  here  omitted.  The  others  are:<— 
1.  Large-rooted.  2.  Long-rooted,  3. 
Dwarf-topped.  4.  Turnip-rooted.  0. 
Small.  6.  CasUenaudari.  7.  Green- 
topped.  Of  these.  No.  4  is  best  for  an 
early  crop,  and  No.  6  for  the  main  crop, 
if  obtained  genuine.  There  are  many 
sub-varieties,  but  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  each  other.  For  table  use, 
the  object  is  to  obtain  moderate-  sized  and 
dark  crimson  roots. 

Use^  —  The  Bed  Beet,  after  being 
cooked,  is  used  sliced  in  salads,  or  alone 
with  an  acid  dressing.  It  is  much  better 
baked  than  boiled. 

^  Soil  and  Siltialion.^^'Beet  requires  a 
rich,  deep,  open  soil.  Its  richness  should 
rather  rise  from  previous  application,  than 
the  addition  of  manure  at  the  time  of 
sowing ;  and,  to  efiect  this,  the  compart- 
ment intended  for  the  growth  of  these 
vegetables  is  advantageously  prepared  as 
directed  for  Celery.  On  the  soil  depend 
the  sweetness  and  tenderness  for  wliich 
which  they  are  estimated ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  on  poor,  light  soils,  or 
heavy  ones,  the  best  sorts  will  taste 
eai*thy.  The  situation  should  be  open ; 
but  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  the  bed 
shaded  from  the  meridian  sun  in  summer. 
We  have  always  found  it  beneficial  to  dig 
the  ground  two  spades  deep  for  these 
deep-rooting  vegetables,  and  to  turn  in 
the  whole  of  the  manure  intended  to  be 
applied  with  the  bottom-spit,  so  as  to 
bmy  it  ten  or  twelve  inches  within  the 
ground.  Salt  is  a  beneficial  application 
to  this  crop ;  one  reason  for  which  un- 
doubtedly is,  the  Beet  being  a  native  of 
the  sea-shore. 

Time  and  mode  of  eountig.-^Sow  from 
the  close  of  February  until  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  it  being  borne  in  mind 
that  the  seed  must  not  be  inserted  until 
tiiie  severe  frosta  are  oyeri  which  inevit- 
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ably  destroy  fhe  seedlings  when  yonng. 
The  best  time  for  inserting  the  main 
erop  of  red  Beet-root  for  winter  supply 
is  earlv  in  April.  The  Brazilisn  and 
Thick-leaved  Beets  Habj  be  sown  at  the 
same  time  for  supply  in  summer ;  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  July  or  A'ugust,  a  sue- 
eessional  crop  of  these  may  be  sown  for 
finpplyin  the  winter  and  following  spring. 

The  seed  is  best  sown  in  drills,  a  foot 
asunder,  and  an  inch  deep;  or  by  diW^, 
at  tiie  same  distance  each  way,  and  at  a 
similar  depth,  two  or  three  seeds  being 
put  in  each  hole.  The  Brazil  Beet  re- 
quires eighteen  inches  space. 

During  the  early  stages  of  growth,  the 
beds,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  cul- 
tivation, should  not  be  more  than  four 
feet  mde,  must  be  looked  t>ver  occa- 
monally,  and  the  largest  of  the  weeds 
eleared  by  hand.  In  the  course  of  May, 
according  to  the  advanced  state  of 
growth,  the  plants  must  be  eleared 
thoroughly  of  weeds,  both  by  hand  and 
small  hoeing;  the  Bed  Beet  thinned  to 
ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  the  White 
to  eight  or  ten.  The  plants  of  this  last 
vanety  which  are  removed  may  be  trans- 
planted into  rows  at  a  similar  distance. 
Moist  weather  is  to  be  preferred  for  per- 
forming this,  otherwise  the  plants  must 
be  watered  occasionally  until  they  have 
taken  root.  They  must  be  frequently 
hoed,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds  through- 
out the  summer. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  to  earth  up 
the  stalks  of  the  White  Beet,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Oelery,  when  they  are  intended 
to  be  peeled,  and  eaten  as  asparagus.  No 
vegetable  is  more  benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid-manure  than  the  White 
and  Brazil  Beets. 

Taking  up  the  Bed  Beet-^Jn  October 
the  Beet-root  may  be  taken  up  for  use  as 
wanted,  but  not  entirely,  for  preserva- 
tion during  the  winter,  until  November, 
or  the  beginning  of  December,  if  the  wea- 
ther continues  open ;  then  to  be  buried 
in  sand,  in  alternate  layers,  under  shelter. 
Before  storing,  the  leaves  and  fibrous 
roots  must  be  tirimmed  off,  but  the  main 
root  not  wounded,  and  a  dry  day  selected 
for  performing  it.  Beet-root  may  be  kept 
exceedingly  well  if  stacked  up  neatly, 
sloping  to  a  point,  against  a  north  waU, 
or  other  eool  place,  upon  a  dry  bottom, 
and  buried  with  sifted  coed-ashes.  The 
tliickness  of  this  covering  muSt  depend 


Gathering  from  the  OreeH  and  tHiiU 
Beet,'— In  gathering  from  these,  the 
largest  outside  leaves  shotdd  be  first 
taken,  and  the  inner  left  to  increase  ih 
size,  when  the  same  selection  must  be 
continued ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  are  to  be  used 
whilst  perfectly  gre^n  and  vigorous,  other- 
wise they  are  tough  and  worthless. 

To  obtain  seed. — Some  roots  must  be 
left  where  grown,  giving  them  the  pro- 
tection of  some  litter  in  very  severe  wea- 
ther, if  unaccompanied  with  snow ;  or,  if 
this  is  neglected,  some  of  the  finest  roots 
that  have  been  stored  in  sand,  and  have 
not  had  the  leaves  cut  away  close,  mav 
be  planted  in  February  or  March.  Each 
species  and  variety  must  be  kept  as  far 
away  from  others  as  possible,  and  the 
plants  set  at  least  two  feet  fVom  each 
other.  They  flower  in  August,  and  ripen 
their  seed  at  the  close  of  September. 
Seed  of  the  previous  year  is  always  to  be 
preferred  for  sowing ;  but  it  will  succeed, 
if  carefaUy  preserved,  when  two  years  old. 

Befa'hia..    See  Beja'ria. 

Beoo'nia.  (After  M,  Begon,  a  French 
patron  of  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  BignoniadM 
[Bignoniaceas].  IAtm*,2l-MonaBcia  H-Po* 
lyandria,) 

StoTB  erergveen  ahrubi,  «ien>t  wlMre  othorwiae 
■pecified.  Mvaj  freely  by  seeos,  town  u  aoon  as 
npe,  or  in  the  following  epring;  cattlnge  in 
spring;  or  rammer,  after  drrlng  their  baae,  in- 
•ertad  in  aandy  aoil,  in  a  little  heat.  The  tuber- 
on*  kinda  are  easily  propagated  in  abundance  bj 
division,  when  befpiuung  to  grow,  and  they  wiU 
stand  more  cold  in  winter  by  5°  or  10°  than  thtt 
others;  peat  and  sandy  loam,  and  thoroughly- 
decayed  dung.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  70P  j  win* 
ter,  48°  to  55^. 

B.  a««r</o'/la  (maple-leaved).  S.  Whitiah.  BniiU 
1839. 

—  a'cufo  (acid).    1.    White.    Brasil.    1847. 

—  acumtna'^a  (long-pointed-<0a«erf).  1.   White. 

July,    ^amatoa.    1798. 

—  ocM^oVta  (abrupt-pointed-leaved)  •  1.  White* 

August.    w.Ind.    I8I6. 

—  afVkO'eoccPnea (white  and  seariet-^oioereii)*  I* 

White  and  scarlet.  S.  Ind.  1844.  Stove 
herbaceous  perennial' 

—  cKp^^ra  (wingless).    3.    White.    July.    Store 

herbaceous  perennial. 
•^  wrgffrmtifgma  (silver  -  spotted).     S.    White. 
August.    Brasil.    1819. 

—  aiiran^t'aca  (orange-coloured).  Orange.  India* 

—  auriculaff/rme  (ear-shaped).   White.   Ouatt- 

mala.    1850. 
•-Barke'H  (Barker's).    4.    White.    January. 
Mezieo.    I8S7.   Oraenhoase  herbaeeona 
perennial. 

—  ft^etra'to  (saw-tooth-<e«i«eiD.    9.    Pale  pink. 

June.    Oaatimida.    1847. 

—  telftll^era  (bulb-bearing).   1.  Whittsh-piak. 

July.    Peru.    18S7t    Greenhouae  berba^ 
ceow  lierenniil. 
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n.  etulmui^lto  (iJunuut-lWfgOi  t.  Flilk.  A- 

bruarjr.    BruU.    1838. 
"Wutukurt'na  (vermilioti  -  eolonred).     Onmge, 

•ctflet.     Bolivia.    1848.     Stote  herba- 

ctoas  perennial. 

-  coeeifnea  (wulKt-Jhwered),  3.  SettlM.  April. 

Brasil.    1M8. 
-craMJ0«u'lif  (thiek-Btalked).  3.  Whitiah-f^iak. 

Febraacj.    Guattmala.    1848. 
-nteufa'la  (hooded).    3.    White.    Branl. 
-tfftla'te  (fingeff-(e«ee^).    ».    White.    Jvne. 

firaail.    Stove  herbaeeom  perennial. 
-dijifl'la/8(two.petaled).  8.  Pink.  July.  Bom- 

bay.    1837. 

-  ^p/era  (two-winged).  1.  White.  July,  flape 

of  Good  Hope.    1822. 

-  ifteohr  (two^eofonred).     3.    White.     Ifa^. 

China.    1804. 

-  Hoenifo'lia  (varioui-leaved)«   1*  Pink.   JiUir. 

Mexico.    1889.   Stove  herbaceou*  peren- 
nial. 

-  Dre'j'et  (Drege'i).    3.    White.   July.   Cape  of 

Obod  Hojpe.     1888. 

-tfa'»ia(donbtfal).  1.  WMto.  July.  Braiil. 
1818.    Steve  harkaceaue  yerenniid. 

-A^/tf'lta  (baeeh^leaved).  8.  White.  AprU. 
Brasil.     1838. 

-fucAc'KCFiacher'i).  S.  June.  S.  Amer.  189S. 

-fuchHoifdea  (faichia-like).  ft.  Searlet.  De- 
cember.   North  Grenada.    1844. 

-  feroRj^lia  (geramam-leaved).   t.    Whitiih- 

red.    September.    Lima.    1838.     Stove 
toberoiia-rooted. 

-  AeroeM/V/ia    (heradenm-leaved}.    3.     1831. 

Steve  tttberoua-rooted. 
—-—roAa'/a  (rayed).   2.   Pale  pink.   Mezieo. 
"  HemaneRm/o'lia  (Hemandi4- leaved).    Roee. 

June.    Java. 
-'kim'ta  C*baggy-/e<i«ffd).    I.    White.    June. 

W.  Ind.     1789.    Stove  biennial. 
-Atf<«'«9<aB)aU.haiied).  1.  White.  Se(itesibar. 

1884.    Stove  herbaceous  perennial. 

-  ffoeteVf  (Sir  W.  Hooker's).  3.  Pink.  Mexieo. 

1837. 
-homo'nsfma  (ambigoous).    3.    White.    Jane. 

BrasU. 
"  Au'mtYte  (humble),  f .  White.  September.  W. 

Ind.    1788.    Stove  biennial. 
-AyA'oeofirlf/b'/iaChydroeoCyle-leaved).  ^.  Pink. 

Jane.     S.  Amer*    1B48.     Stove  herba- 

ceona  perennial. 
V*»^ffa  (bybrid).    1|.    Pink.    March. 

-  teca'na  (hoary).  White.  April.  Mezieo.  1838. 

Stove  bevbaeeoua  peiM»ial« 
-iaeenio'toOieeb-eoloiired).  S.  Pink.   BnwU. 

1839. 
~  tiuFfiiir  (striking).  Pink.  December.  S.Amer. 

1826. 

•^taxaHfM  (]tmtA-teittfei).  8.  Pink.  July.  Stove 

aerbaceottt  perennial* 
-Ziiid^a'iia(Pr.Lindley*s).  3.  White.  Jnne. 

Guatlmala. 
-Wnglpei  (long-flower-stalked).    S|.    White. 

Uaieb.    Mexico.    1888. 
-<e'cidB(fhining).  I.  Wbito.  Angnat.  W.  Ind. 

^      i8l6. 
-mitifrUMt    (Inzoriant).     Bluish-white.      8. 

Amer. 
-siecitM4jKtfo(lMgfe.leavad).  t.  White.  July. 

Jamaica.    1793. 
■"•ieafc«'te(colUriBd).    3.    Pale  pink.    AprU. 

„     Biaxil.    Stove  herbaceous  perennial. 
^Vorfia'iM  (Martinis).  3.  Pink.  JiUy.  BrtiU. 

1889.    Stove  tubMone-ineted. 
-JrifcW(Mey0'i}.  s.  White.  Febni«iy.  Bm- 
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B.MifHisi'iMrttiiriAtod).  8.  White.  9e|»teittber. 
Bratil.    Stove  herbaceous  perennial. 

—  multibumuo^ta  (many-bulbed).     9.    White. 

Baaail.    1830.    Stove  tuberotta-footed. 

—  NtUaUfntiM  (Natal).     White  and  loee.    Nc 

Hmber.    Natal. 

—  m'/ula  (shining-leaved).    1^.   Pfaik.    August. 

Jamaica.    1777. 
~  oetap&Uiin  (elght^petaOed).  S.  Gnenlsh-white. 

October.   Perto.    1838.    Stove  ttriwreus- 

rooted. 
"'odora'ta  (fragrant).    1^.   White.   September. 

1884.    Stove  herbaeeottsjpmmMl* 

—  pa/ma'/a  (band-shaped).    1.   White.  August. 

Nepaul.    1819. 
— ^iqplfto'aa  (pimi^).  8.  Pink.  July.  BmsU. 

1836. 
^parvifo'lia  (small-lMved).    3.   White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Boi»e.    1836. 
—paftmta  (spreeAing).    1.    White.    June.    W. 

Ind.    1818. 

—  pelti/o'Ua  (shield-leaved),    3.    White.    |81|. 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial. 

—  pmhipkp'Ua  (flve-leaved).   3.   White.    July. 

Braall. 

—  ^*Wa  (painted).    |.    Pink.    August.   Nepaul. 

18)8.    Stova  tuberous-rooted. 

—  platanif&lia  (plane-tree-leaved).     10.    Pink 

September.    Bnsil.    1829. 

—  pulcMlla  (neat).  ^.  White.  July.  Uraiil.  1683. 

Stove  annual. 
-»■  puneta'ta  (ppotted).  Roee.  May.  Mezifip.  1830. 

—  rameniafcea    (•ealj'Stetnmed).    1.    Whitish- 

blush.   June.   Brasil.   1838.    Stove  her- 
baeeoua  perennial. 

—  ren^o'fmte  (kidney-shaped).  1.  White.  July. 

Brasil.    1818. 

—  Htbrieau'liM  (red-stemmed).    1(.    Blush. 

—  ni'6ro.«e'««i  (red-veined).     |.    WMte,   t«d. 

Boolan.    I8ft3. 

—  rupe'atria  (rock).  2.  Pink.  April.  BrasU.  Stov8 

herbaceous  perennial. 

—  Mangue»ea  (Ulood-red-/eaoed).  3.  White.  Jimtf. 

Brasil.    1839. 

—  5e/to'tc;ii(SeUow'e).  White.  September.  Stove 

herbaceous  perennial. 

—  eemper/IoVene  (ever-blooming).  Pink.  Braiil. 

1889. 

—  9(nuafia  (vaadyked).  2.  White.  June.  BrasiL 

1836. 

—  tpatula'ta  (spatulate).  1^.  White.  September. 

W.  Ina.  1819.  Stove  herbaceous  peren- 
nial. 

—  efifrmo'M  (notted-leaDed).   \k*  White.  Stove 

herbaceous  perennial. 

—  eiMtoe'o/ene  (sweet-scented).  I.  White.  August. 

W.  Ind.    1816. 

—  ThwoUeiBii  (Thwaites*).    6.   White  and  plak. 

Ceylon.   1852. 

—  tubirt/ia  (tuberous).  ^.  White.  August.  Am* 

boyna.    1810.    Stove  tuberous-rooted. 
-^^niuWia  (waved).  8.  White.  July.   Brazil. 
1835. 

—  urophy'tta  (toil-leaved).    White.    March. 
•^9it(if¥lia  (viae-leBved).    3.    White.     Anril. 

BraiU. 
^gafnthia  (yellow- flowered,   or  .whpkwut  §»)• 

Fellpw.    Ju^.    Bootan.    )8«0. 
^ittbrffna  (sebra-rfWpeo).    8.    Pink.    Bmdl. 

Steve  herbaceous  peiu&nial. 

Beja'ria.  (Named  after  i(f.  Be/or,  a 
Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.|  MetUhworta 
[firio^cen].  IinQ.,lX*Xtoifeeimilr<a  l-Jfp- 
nogynia,) 
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Greenhonie  ev€i^;reen  thrubc.  oafpt  wliera 
otherwise  specified.  Cuttrngs  of  yoaog  wood, 
firm  at  the  base ;  loam  and  peat. 

B.  te'stuatu  (glowing).    12.    Rose.    Peru.   1846. 
»—  eiimamo'mea  (cinnamon).    Fern.    1847* 
^—eottrclaflaicioM-headed),    5.    Purple.    Pern. 

1847. 
~  glaufca  (milky-green).  S.  Purple.  June.  New 

Granada.    1836.    Stove  evergreen. 

—  tefir/y^M*  (l«dum-leaT^ed).    5.    May.    1847. 

—  racemo'ta  (nceme-flowered).  4.  Purple.  June. 

Florida.    1810. 

Bell&domna  Lily.  AmaryHlh  bella- 
i/fnna. 

BzLLEiBLE  Cbess.  BofMrea  prtieox. 
Bee  American  Guess. 

Belleva'ua.  (Named  after  P.  22. 
BeUevaU  a  French  botanist.  I^at.  ord., 
LUyworU  [Liliacese].  Linn.,  6-Hi0ara»drta 
I'Monoffynia,    Allied  to  the  Squills.) 

Hardy  bulbs ;  offsets ;  common  garden-soil. 

B»  opereuta'ta  (lid-covered).    I.    White.    Blay. 
Italy.    1590. 

—  5yH'<u»( Syrian).  Orange,  blue.  May.  Syria. 

1844. 

BeuIi-Flgwer.    Campa*n%da, 

BelIi-Glass  is  so  called  from  its  usual 
form  heing  that  of  a  bell.  It  is  formed 
of  one  entire  piece,  and  of  common 
bottle-glass,  when  intended  for  sheltering 
oadliflowers,  &c.,  in  the  open  borders ; 
but  of  white,  or  very  pale-green  glass, 
for  preserving  moisture  to  cuttings. 
Formerly  they  were  made  with  a  top 
almost  flat,  whence,  to  prevent  drip  upon 
the  cuttings,  Sso.,  it  became  necessaiy  to 
wipe  them  frequently.  They  are  now 
much  improyed  by  being  cone-topped, 
because  the  moisture  condensed  conse- 
quently trickles  down  into  the  soil. 

Bellidia'stbum.  (From  bellis,  a  daisy, 
and  astrum,  a  star ;  being  star  like.  Nat. 
ord.,  ComposUea  [Asteraceae].  Linn.,  19- 
Syngenesia  2-Superflua,    Allied  to  Aster.) 

A  hardy  herbaceoos  perennial ;  divisioiu ;  sandy 


B,Miehi^m    (Micheli's).     1.     White.     June. 
Aoatria.    1<70. 

Be'lub.  The  Daisy.  (From  helUu^ 
pretty;  referring  to  the  flowers.  Nat. 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteraoen].  Linn.,  19- 
Syngenesia  2-8uperJlua,) 

All  the  cultivated  kinds  are  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.  Seeds,  but  chiefly  division  of  the 
roots  t  common  soil. 

B,hy*MdmOijhnd),  i.   White.    April.    Italy. 

1824. 

—  integri/o'lim  (entire-leaved).   ^.   White,  pink. 

July.    Texas.    1801. 

—  per^rnnit  (perennial).      ^.      White.      June. 

Brltam.    This  is  the  common  Daisy. 

jUiulo'ta  (pipfd,  doiOU-qumed),  i.  Bed. 

June. 


B,pet^nniskorUfmiM{gKdiBa,large-4Uii»kle)»  i- 
Red.    June. 

—  •— —  pro/i/era  (proUferous).  ^.  Striped.  June. 

Commonly  called  The  Hen  and  Chickens, 

—  sj/lve'striM  (wood).    }.    White.     Jane.     Por- 

tugal.   1797. 

It  is  carious  that  the  daisy  is  not  more  cnlti- 
vated  and  crossed  by  iloristo  and  amateurs.  It 
is  quite  as  capable  of  improvement  as  the  chry> 
santhemum.  The  continental  florists  have  not 
treated  it  with  similar  neglect;  and  M.  Van 
Houtte,  of  Ghent,  has  more  than  twenty  distinct 
varieties  in  his  eatalo^e— white,  pink,  and  varie- 
gated ;  quilled,  red-duked,  and  double. 

Be'luuh.  (From  hellis,  a  daisy;  the 
flowers  being;  like  the  daisy.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteraceffi].  Linn.,  19'8yn- 
genesia  2-8uperfiua,) 

Seeds  and  divisions ;  sandy  soil,  and  a  Uttte 
peat. 

B.  helUdioVdes  (dsisy-like).     i.    White.     July. 

Italy.    1796.    Hardy  annual. 
■- crasatfo'lium  (thick-kaved).      i,     MThitish. 

Jellow.    June.    Sardhiia.    1881.    Balf- 
ardy  perennial. 

—  itUermefdimn  (intermediate).  \,   White.  An- 

gust.    Hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 
-'mUsu'tum   (minute).     1.     White.      August. 
Levant.  1772.  Hardy  herbaceous  pcren 
nial. 

Bellows  are  employed  for  fumigating, 
differing  only  from  the  common  bellows 
by  having  a  receptacle  for  ignited  to 
bacco  in  the  pipe  of  its  nozzle,  through 
which  the  air,  being  gentJy  forced  in  the' 
usual  way,  propels  the  smoke  in  any 
desired  dureetion,  where  the  insects  to  be 
destroyed  appear.  Brown's  Fttmigaior 
is  superior  to  any  bellows  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Belope'bone.    (From  hehs,  an  arrow, 

and  perone,  a  band,  or  strap ;  in  reference 

to  the  arrow-shaped  oonneotiviun.    Nat. 

ord.,  Jeanthads  [AoanthaeesB].     Linn., 

21Handria  l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Jos- 

ticia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings ;  light  loam. 
Summor  temp.,  4to**  to  70°;  winter,  45^  to  §5*. 

B.  oblonga'ta  (obIong-/eav«d).  S.    Rosy-poipla. 
September.    Brazil.    1833. 

Bendinodown.  This  term  is  ehiefly 
applied  to  the  bending  of  the  annual  or 
other  shoots  of  fruit-trees,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  making  them  fruitful,  or  to  make 
til  em  assume  some  desired  form.  Balls 
of  clay  have  been  fastened  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shoots,  to  weigh  them 
down  into  the  position  required ;  but  the 
most  desirable  mode  is  by  fastening  them 
by  a  string  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground. 

Bengal  Quince.    ^'gle'ma'rmeJos. 

Benjamin-ibee.  Fi'cHS  BenjamVna 
and  Lau'rus  Be'moin, 

Bekthjk'mu.    (Named  Rffcer  iff.  ^m- 
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Iham,  a  disiiiigaished  English  botanist. 
Nat  ord..  Cornels  [ComacesB].  linu., 
i-Tetrandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  evergreen  ahrub*.  Layers ;  seeds  where 
procurable ;  loam ;  does  in  a  sheltered  place. 

JB./ro^^era  (strawberry.fruited).  10.  Yellow- 
ish-red.   August.     Nepaul.     1825. 

—  Japo'nica  (Japanese).    Japan.     1847. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  B.  fragVfera  will  en- 
dure  our  winters  unprotected,  except  in  our 
touthem  counties.  It  ripens  its  fruit  against  a 
wall  in  Devonshire.  It  is  like  a  raspberry,  and 
ornamental,  but  not  eatable. 

Beba'rdia.  (Named  after  M.  Berard, 
a  botanist  of  Grenoble.  Nat  ord.,  Bru- 
niads  [Bruuiacee].  linn.,  H-PefUaHdria 
X.Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    Cuttings;  divisions;  common  soil. 

B  ptiUufeea  (chaffy).    2.    White.    July.     1791. 

—  phjfUeoi'deM  (phyUca-like).    2.    Whiie.    July. 

1805. 

Bekbe'kis.  The  Barberry.  .  (From 
berberySf  its  Arabian  name.  Nat  ord  , 
Berberids  [BerberidaccBe].  Linn.,  6- 
Ht  xandria  1  -  Monogyn  ia . ) 

We  have  reunited  with  this  genus  all  the 
species  separated  from  it,  and  called  Mahonitu. 
Seeds,  sown  in  spring;  cuttings  root  freely  if 
planted  early  in  autumn ;  and  suckers  are  abun- 
dantly produced.  Grafting  ia  resorted  to  with 
rare  species.  Deep,  sandy  soil.  All  are  ha'dy, 
except  where  otherwise  specified.  See  Ba,s- 
•xaaT. 

ETEBGEEENB. 

B.  aeUnaea'ntha  (ray-spined).  3.   Tellow.  June. 

Straits  of  Magellan. 
— ■  ungvlu'sa  (angular).   Yellow.  Northern  India. 

1844. 

—  aquif&tia  (prickly-leaved).    6.  Yellow.   April. 

N.  Anier.     1823. 

—  arisia'la  (awned).  6.   Vellow.  April.   Nepaul. 

1820. 

—  AHa'Hea  (Asiatic).  4.  Yellow.    Nepaul.  1883 

—  Aurahuuc^Hsit    (Aurahua).      Golden-yellow. 

Grenada.     1 H47* 
->  Bea'Ui  ptani/u'lia  ^Mr.  Beale's  Chinese,  flat- 
leaved).    Yellow.    China. 

—  Airfri/o7ia  (box-leaved).    3.      Yellow.    Straits 

of  Magellan.    1827«     Half  hardy. 

—  eonei'nna  (neat).    2.    Yellow.    Sikkim  Hima- 

laya. 

—  Darwi'nii   (Darwin's).     S.     Orange.      Hay. 

South  Chili.     1849. 
^  dmMafta  (whitened-foavecf).  fi.  Ydlow.  May. 
Mexico.     1833. 

—  d^M$  (sweet-Zniileii).     8.    Yellow.    March. 

Straits  ot  Magellan.     1830. 

—  ewtargine^ta  {notch-petaled).  8.  Yellow.  May. 

Siberia.    1790. 

'— mmpeirtfo'Ua  (emT^trvkmAevred).  2.  Yellow. 
May.  Struto  of  Magellan.  1827.  Half- 
hardy. 

^fueitmia^rig  (bundle-jCototfred).  8.  Yellow. 
A|fril.    California.    1820. 

—  For/M'Ms  (Fortune's).    Yellow.    July.    China. 

1840. 

—  hei»9ph9^Ua  (varioos-leaved).     4.     Yellow. 

Hay.    Strkitt  of  Magellan.    180». 


B,  n^poleMfem  (white-beneath-Zeawtf).    s.    Pale. 

yellow.    May.    Northern  India.     1840. 
-^iliei/o'Ha  (holly-leaved).     4.    Yellow.     July. 

Terra  del  Fuego.     1 791 . 

—  me'rwiM  (unarmed).    2.     Yellow.    Straits  of 

Maftellan.     1827.     Half-hardy^ 

—  ma<?ro;>Ai/'Wa(Iarge4eaved).    Yellow.    Japan. 

1847. 

—  miftis  (gentle-/*orfi/cM>.    Yellow.    N.  Amer. 

1834. 

—  nerv&aa  ilarge-nentd).    Yellow.    June.    N. 

Amer.     1804. 

—  pa'llida  (pale).      YfeUow.     April.     S.  Amer. 

1844.    Greenhouse. 

—  PanghttTangMnk%»{V9n%yMn.n%),  1848.  Half- 

hardy. 

—  parvifl&ra  (small-flowered).  S.   Yellow.  Mav. 

S.  Amer.     1846.     Greenhouse. 
Te'p«n«  (creeping-roo<e({).    2.    Yellow.    April. 

N.  Amer.     1822. 
^rutci/o'iia  (rAiw-leaved).    5.    Yellow.    May. 

Buenos  Ay  res.     1823.     Greenhouse. 

—  ^«nu}//;ia  (thin -leaved).    Vera  Crus.     1830. 

—  tiifoiia'ta    (three -  leaved).      Yellow.     May. 

Mexico.     1839.    Greenhouse. 

—  mrgu'ta  (twiggy).     Yellow.     Peru.     1836, 

—  Wallichia'nu  (Wallich's).    4.     Yellow.    May. 

Nepaul.     1820.    Half-hardy. 


Yellow.    May. 


DECIDUOUS. 

B.  Canadensis  (Canadian).     5. 
Canada.     1/59. 

—  Caroliniu'nu  (Carolina).    Yellow.    Joao.    N. 

Amer.     1828. 

—  Contt'ria  (Conaria). Yellow.  June.  Nepaul.  1841. 

—  cona'rja  (tanner's).    10.  Yellow.  May.  Hima- 

layas.    1835. 

—  cra^tf'j^ma  (crategus-Iike).  .6.   Yellow.   May. 

Asia  Minor.     1829. 

—  Cre'ttca  (Cretan).  8.    Yellow.  April.   Candia. 

1759. 

9errati/(/lia  (saw-edged -leaved).  Yellow. 

May.    Candia.     1759. 

—  Daufrica  (Daurian).  8.  Yellow.  May.  Dauria. 

1818. 
—;fori^u'/}(2a( many-flowered).  10.  Yellow.  June. 
Nepaul. 

—  Ibe'rica  (Iberian),   ft.    Yellow.    May.    Iberia. 

1818. 

—  Provincia'li»  (Provence).    8^    YcUow,    Jnne. 

France.     1821. 

—  Sibi'rica  (Siberian).  3.  Yellow.  July.  Siberia. 

»790. 
~  Sine'ruis  (Chinese).  4.   Yellow.  May.  China. 
1815. 

—  umbeUa'ta  (umbellate-yfowtfrtftf).    6.    Yellow. 

Nepaul.     1812. 

—  nulgafrig  (common).      10.      Yellow.     April. 

England. 

a!lba  (white-/rui7e(f).    8.    Yellew.   April. 

OMpe'nna  (seedless).    6.    Yellow.    April. 

Europe. 
du'lcis  i^^wt-red-fruited).  Yellow.  May. 

Austria.     Evergreen. 
fo'liis  parpu'reu  (purple -leaved).      10 

Yellow.     May.     1841. 
^/au'ca  (milky-green-Ztfaoett).  10.  Yellow 

May. 
longifoflia  (long-leaved).      10.     Yellow. 

May. 
/u'/ea  (jellow-/ru«ed3.  10.  Yellow.  May. 

Europe. 
mVtiH  (gentle-Morn/eM).      10.      Yellow. 

May. 
~  ni'gra  (l)lack</n«i^td).     10.     Yellow.     May. 

Europe. 
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B.vnigarriajnnpu'r€m(pu.rp\o-J)ruited).  10.  Tal- 
low.   May*    Europe. 

— viotafeea  (vioUt-fmUed),     10.     Yellow. 

May.    Europe. 

Bbbohb'mia.     (Named  after  M,  Ber- 

chemy    a   French    botanist.    Nat.    ord., 

Rhamnads     [Rbamnaoesa].      Linn.,    5- 

Pentandria  I'MonogyniaS) 

Seeda,  cuttings,  and  diviaiona ;  aandy  loam  and 
peat.  All  twiners.  Greenhouse  treatment  for 
the  two  apeciea  first  named.  B.  volu'bilU  is 
hardy. 

B,fiortbvfnda  (many-flowered).  White.  Nepanl. 
1837. 

—  Hneo'to  (lined).  8.  Green.  June.  China.  1804. 

^  vo/tt'M/i9  (twining).  15.  Green.  June.  Ca- 
rolina.    1714. 

Berge'ra.  (Named  after  M,  Berger, 
a  botanist  at  Kiel.  Nat.  ord.,  Oitron- 
Vforls  [AurantiacesB].  linn.,  lO-Decan- 
dria  1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahrubs.  Layers  and  cuttinn ; 
sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  HOP  to  70*;  wm- 
tcr,  55®  to  fl0<». 

B.  irUege'rrima  (entire-leaved).  4.  White.  June. 

W.  Ind.    1883. 
~  Konifgii  (Konig's).     3.     White.     June.    E. 

Ind.     1820. 

Bb'egia.  (Named  after  P.  J.  Bergius, 
M.D,  Nat.  ord.,  Water- Peppers  [Elati- 
naceffi].  Linp..  lO-Decandria  ^-Penta- 
gynia,) 

Hardy  annual*    Seeds )  sandy  soil. 

B.  veriicUla'ta  ^whorled).    1.    White  and  red. 
June.    Egypt.    I8S0. 

Bbkkhe'ya,  (Named  after  M.  J.  L. 
de  Berkhey,  a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteraceae].  Linn.,  19-Sgn- 
genesia  ^-Frustranea.  Allied  to  Gorteria.) 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  green- 
■  house  evergreens,  except  where  otherwise  speci- 
fied. Biennial  species  by  seed,  as  a  tender  an- 
nual ;  herbaceous  ones  by  seed,  but  chiefly  divi- 
sions, in  spring ;  evergreens  by  cuttings  under  a 
glass,  in  sandy  soil ;  sandy  loom.  Winter  temp., 
40"  to  50°. 

B.eefmua    (drooping->lo«eretf).       1.      Yellow. 
June.     1774.    Stove  biennial. 

—  cunea'to  (wedge-Zeaeetf).    8.    Yellow.    June. 

1813. 

—  egnaroifdet  (artichoke-like).   1 .  Yellow.  June. 

1789.    Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  ^and(/lo'ra  (large-flowered).  8.  Yellow.  Jaly. 

1818. 

—  ineafna  (hoary).    8.    Yellow.    July.     1793. 
"-obova'ta   (reversed-egg-toaoed).     3.    Yellow. 

July.    1794. 

—  pahnafta  (hand-toaoetl)'  8.  Yellow.  July.  1800. 
—pecHna'ta  (comb-/eaveiI).     8.     Yellow.    Au- 
gust.   1818. 

—  apinowuima  (most  spiny).   8.    Yellow.    July. 

1881.     Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  tffK/Co'ra  (on«-flowered).     8.    Yellow.    July. 

I8I5. 

Bermuda  Cedab.     JunVperus  Bennu- 
din'nn, 
BiiRTERo'A.    (Named  after  C.  J.  Btr» 


teroj  a  fiiend  of  DeoandoUe's.    Nat  ord., 

Orucifers  [Brassicaceaa].     Linn.,  15-2*c- 
tradgnamia.    Allied  to  Arabia.) 

Biennial  and  perennial  from  seed  and  cuttings ; 
the  shrubby  ana  rather  more  tender  species  from 
cuttings  under  a  hand-glass,  in  summer ;  loamy 
soil. 

B.  inea'n^  (hoary).    8.    Wliite.    July.    Europe. 
1640.    Hardy  biennial.  ' 

—  tnutabUia   (changeable).     3.     White,    pink. 

July.     Levant.      1808.     Hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial. 

—  obWqua   (une(iual«sided-tea««f).     1.    White. 

July.    Sicily.     1833. 

Bebtholle'tia.  Brazil  Nut.  (Named 
after  L,  C,  BerthoUet,  a  distinguished 
chemist.  Nat.  ord.,  LeegUts  [Lecythi- 
daoese].  Linn.,  l^-Polyandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.) 

The  Brasilian  nuts  of  the  shops  are  the  pro- 
duce of  this  ornamental  stove  eve^een  tree. 
Cuttings,  ripened  wood»  in  sand,  and  m  bottom- 
heat  ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  70° ; 
winter,  55<*  to  6qP, 

B,  exce'lstt  (tall).    100.    Para. 

Berzb'lia.  (Named  after  Berzelius, 
the  celebrated  chemist.  Nat.  ord.,  Bm- 
niads  [Bruniacese].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria 
1-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cap« 
of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood 
in  sand,  under  a  glass  ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  40"  to  45°. 

B.  a6rotonoi''(itf«  (southernwood-like).  1^.  White. 

June.    1787* 
— /ant^'no'«3  (woolly).    3.    White.   July.   1774. 

Besle'ria.     (Named  after  Besier^  an 

apothecary  at    Nuremberg.    Nat.    ord., 

Oesnerworts   [Gesneracese].     Linn.,    14- 

Didynamia    2-Angiospermia,      Allied    to 

Gesnera.) 

Stove  evergreen  under^shruba,  except  where 
otherwise  specified.  Cuttings,  slightly  dried,  and 
placed  in  sweet  .bottom-heat,  in  rough,  aandy 
soil ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80°  ; 
winter,  50°  to  60^. 

B.  cocc^neaiweultt-berried),  3.  Yellow.  Giiiana. 

I8I9. 

—  crista' ta  (created).    3.    Yellow.     June.    W. 

Ind.    1739>    Steve  evergreen  climber. 

—  grandi/o'Ha  (large-leaved).    3.    Ydlow.    Au- 

guat.    Brasil.    1823. 

—  incama'ta  (fleah-coloured-derried).    3.    Yel- 

low.   Guiana^    I880t    Stove  herhaeeous 
perennial. 

—  lutea   (^ellow->loiaererf).     8.    Yellow.    July. 

Guiana.     1789- 

—  m</llis  (soft).    3.    Yellow.    S.  Amer.    1838. 

—  pvlcheflla{nt%t).    3.    Yellow.     August.    Tri- 

nidad.    I8OO.    Stove  evergreen  climber. 

—  HgrVna  (tiger-spotted).    4.    White,  crimcon. 

December.    Caraccas.     1853. 
--viola'eea  (purple-6erHtf<0<  0>  YeUow.  GnSiuut. 
1834.    Stove  evergreen  climber. 

Besom,  of  Broom,  received  its  second 
name  from  being  often  made  of  the  broom- 
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plant;  but  the  best,  both  for  flexibility 
and  durability,  are  made  of  the  ling,  or 
heath.  Birch-brooms  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  are  those  to  which  the  name 
besom  applies;  hesot  in  the  Armorican 
laAgoage,  being  the  birch.  But  what- 
ever the  material,  they  will  endure  mtuch 
longer  if  soaked  in  water  for  some  time 
before  using.  If  kept  constantly  in 
water  they  would  be  still  less  brittle. 
Where  waDss  are  liable  to  become  mossy, 
a  broom  made  of  wire  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  sweeping  them.  If  the  wire 
be  iron,  it  ought  to  be  well  dried  and 
dipped  in  oil  before  and  after  being  used, 
or  it  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  rust. 

Be'sseba.  (Named  after  Dr,  Besser, 
professor  of  botany  at  Brody.  Nat.  ord., 
LUyworts  [liliacese].  linn.,  G-Hexan- 
dria  l-Monogynia.  Elegant  little  Mexican 
btilbs,  allied  to  the  Sqiiills.) 

OffMts ;  sandy  peat ;  kept  dry  and  oool,  but 
aecare  firom  frost  when  not  growing;  kept  moist 
when  groWiiig  and  flow«rinff.  Tbej  require  a 
cold  pic  or  greenbouae. 

B.e^legang  (elegant).  9.  Seavlet.  September. 
Mexico. 

—^Cfffttto'fa  (hollow-stalked).  1.  Purple.  Sep- 
tember.   Mexico.    1881. 

~^0r(eVlt  (Dr.  Herbert'a).  Purpte  and  white. 
September.    Mexico.    1840. 

Be'ta.  Beet  Boot.  (From  belt,  the 
Celtie  word  for  red ;  in  reference  to  the 
red  colour  of  the  beet.  Nat.  ord.,  Che- 
nopods  [Chenopodiaeeffi].  Linn.,  6-Pen- 
tandria  21>igynia,) 

Hardy  biennials,  except  where  otherwise  de- 
■cribed.  Seeds  in  Mardi  or  April;  deep  soil. 
See  Bbxt. 

B,  ceda  (Sicilian  whUe-keet)»  6.  Oreen.  Au- 
gnat.    Portugal.    1670. 

—  erVtpa  (curled)^    6.    Green.    August.    South 

of  Bvirope.    1800. 

—  macr9rkaf»a  (long-rooted).    0.    Green.    Au- 

guat.    Caueasua.    1830. 

•^mariftimadua).  I.  Green.  August.  Britain. 

"Mfgyna  (three-atyled).  3.  White.  July. 
Hungary.  1796*  Hardy  herbaceous 
perennial. 

•~wUgt^ri»(jcomn(mred^eet),  A.  Grees.  Au* 
gnat.    Europe.    1648. 

^-^—UifUa  (y^Qvt-rooted).  4«  Greea*.  Au- 
gust.   South  of  Eujrope. 

—  rufbra  (nd-rooted).  4.  Green*  Anguat.  SoQtb 

of  Eiurope. 
-^t^ridU  (green).    4.    Green.    August.    Somth 
of  Europe. 

Bx'TCEBiu  (Named  aftisr  M.  Betcke, 
a  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  ValerianworU 
[Valerianaoess].  Liim.,  '^-Triandria  1- 
J^onogynia.) 

For  aU  practical  purposes,  Ijhey  may  be  taken 
11  a  common  Valerian.  Hardy  annuals.  Seeds 
tn  warm  aitnations,  in  middle  of  May  ( or,  better, 


in  a  slight  hotbcfd,  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
transplanted  into  common  garden-beds. 

B.  mafjor   (larger).    14.    Rose.    August.    Cali- 
fornia.   1836. 

—  MinoJt/V/ta  (samolus-leaved).   1.  Rose.  July. 

Chili.     1836. 

Betle  Nut.    PVper  Be'tle, 

Bbto'nica,  Betony.  (This  genus, 
named  after  the  Oeltio  title,  Bentonic,  is 
now  united  to  Stachys.) 

Bb'tomy.    Sta'chys  and  Teu^crium  he- 

Be'tula.  Birch.  (From  its  Celtic 
name,  hetu,  Nat.  ord.,  Bvrchworts  [Betu- 
laeesd].  Linn., 21-3fonasCTa  4- !r«£ra»!rfna.) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  except 
where  otherwise  specified.  Seeds  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  or  kept  dry,  and  sown  in  the  April  fol- 
lowing, in  fine  soil,  and  scarcely  more  than 
covered ;  deep,  dry  soil  suits  them  best.  Shrubs 
and  particular  species  by  suckers  and  grafting. 
The  flowers  of  all  are  inoonspieuoua,  having  no 
petals. 
B.  a'iba  {common  white).    40.    April.    Britain. 

Daleea'rlica  (Dalecarlian).     40.      May. 

Europe. 

/o'/mnaW^a'iKf  (vaxiegated-leaved).  May. 

macroca'rpa  (large-friiited).    40,    June. 

Europe. 

pe/ndttto  (pendulous).    April.    Britain. 

Po'nfica  (Pontic).    70.    May.    Turkey. 

u urticifo'lia  (nettle-leaved).    40.    May. 

— TOrr«co'«a  (warty).    40.    April.    Britain. 

•^  BAofpa'^^ra  (Bhojpattra).  50.   May.    Himala- 
yas.    1840. 
-^  ettrpinifo'lia   (horn.beam-leaved).    60.    July. 
N.Amer.    1769*    Hardy  evergreen. 

—  i>ati'rica(I>aurian).   30.  July.  Siberia.    1766. 
par^fo'A'a  (smjall.leaved).   July.   Siberui. 

—  e«ce'/«a  (tall).    60.    July.    N.Amer.    1787. 
7-/ru^HK/ca  (shrubby).  6.   June.   Siberia.  1818. 

—  glanduto'ta  (glanded).   May.   N.  Amer.  181 6. 

—  gfa'ti^  (gceat).    N.Amer.    1884. 

—  tanuio'ta  (woolly).   70.   July.  N.  Amer.  1817. 
•^ ilefn(a (pliant).    60.    July.    N.Amer.    1709* 

—  lu^ea  (yellow).    20.    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  moflHt  (soft).    E.  Ind.     1840. 

—  nufna  (smooM-dwarf).    4.    May.    N.  Amer. 
mticrophp'Ua  (large-leaved).     6.     May. 

Switseriand.    1810. 

—  a/n'cf a  (upright).    May. 

—  m'^a (black).    60.    July.    N.Amer.    1786. 

—  ova'ta  (egg-teaoed).  6.   May.  Hungary.  1890. 
~  paUe'»cen8>  (palish) .    6. 

—  popyra'cea  (paper).  60.  June.  N.Amer.  1780. 

r >V«ea  (blackish-brown).   May.   Carolina. 

plat^hy'lla   (broad-ieaVed).    60.    June. 

Garoluu. 
trichocla'da  (hairy>twigged).   June.  Ca- 
rolina. 

—  pe'ndu/a  (pendulous).    40.    June.    Britain. 

—  PQ'ntica  (Pontic).   13.   May.  Turkey.  Hardy 

evergreen. 

—  popuHfo'Ha  (poplar-leaved).     30.     July.    N. 

Amer.    1760.    Hardy  evergreen. 

—  •^—  lacinia'ta  (cut-ZeeMo).    80.    July. 
pe'ndula  (pendulous).    July. 

—  puheeeens  (downv).  SO.  June.  Germany.  T8IS. 
-^pu'mUa  (Aofyy-dwarf).  6.  May.  N.  Amer.  176s* 

—  ru'bra  (red).    60.    July.    Canada. 

—  Scopaflii  (Scopoli's).    0. 

— ! /n'Ww  (sad).    10.    May.    Kamtachatka. 
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BiBio  Maboi.  St.  Mark's  Fly.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis says : — "  The  larvsB,  or  grubs,  of  this 
insect  generally  live,  in  large  groups  of 
a  hundred  or  more,  in  straw  berry- beds, 
vine-borders,  flower-pots,  and  similar  un- 
disturbed spots,  feeding  upon  the  roots, 
and  sometimes  destroying  the  entire 
plant.  Bouche  says  they  completely  de- 
molished his  bed  of  Banunculuses  for  se- 
veral successive  years,  by  eating  up  the 
tubers.  The  larva  is  dark  brown,  some- 
what cylindrioal,  the  beUy  flattened,  mo- 
derately broad,  and  nearly  linear;  ihe 
head  is  comparatively  small,  deep  brown, 
and  very  shining.  It  changes  to  a  chry- 
salis, generally,  towards  the  end  of  March. 
This  is  of  a  pale  ochreous  colour,  the 
head  being  brightest.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  dung  of 
horses  and  cows,  in  May.  They  do  not 
batch  until  August." 

BfDENS.  ( From  6»,  twice,  and  dens^  a 
tooth ;  in  reference  to  the  seed.  Nat.  ord., 
OomposUes  [Asteraceie].  linn.,  IdSynge- 
neaia  l-^qualia.    Allied  to  Coreopsis. ) 

.Hardy  ones  may  be  grown  in  the  common  bor- 
der. The  others  are  scarcely  worth  cultivating ; 
but  we  have  named  the  best.  The  annuals  and 
biennials  from  seed,  and  the  perennials  by  divi- 
sions and  suckers.  All  hardy,  except  when,  other- 
wise specified. 

B»  argu^ta  (arguta).     Yellow.     June.    Mesko. 

1825.    Herbaceous  perennial. 
<—  Berteriafna  (Berter*s).     S.      Yellow.     May. 

Porto    Rioo.    1787.     Stove   berbaeeons 

perennial. 
— -  bipinnafta  (cwice-leafleted).  2.   Yellow.  July. 

N.  Amer.    I6i7.    AnnuaL 

—  corona' tu  (crowned).    YeJlow.    Augoat.    I829. 

Biennial. 

—  grandijlUru  (large-flowered).  S.  Yellow.  June. 

8.  Amer.     1800.    Annual.  * 

—  heterophy*lla  (variou8>leaved).  2.  Yellow.  Au- 

gust.   SIczioo.     1809.    Oreenbouae  her- 
baceous perennial. 
~ /euca'nMa  (white-flowered).  1^.  White.  July. 
S.  Amer.    Annual. 

—  maerotp^rma  (large-seeded).  ).  Yellow.  June. 

Hiberia.    1829.    Annual. 

—  odorafta  (sweet-scented).    3.    White.    June. 

Mexico.    1835.    Annual. 

—  proce'ra  (tall).  6.  Yellow.  November.  Mexico. 

1822.     Herbaceous  perennial. 
^  re'pena  (creeping).   2.   Yellow.  July.  Nepaul. 
18ig.    Deciduous  ereeper. 

—  «erru/<i'/a  (fine-toothed).   July.    1839.    Bien- 

nial. 

BiDwi'ixiA.  (Named  after  Mr.  Bid- 
wellj  of  Sydney,  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
bulbs.  Nat.  ord.,  Lilyufortt  [liiiaeese]. 
linn.,  d'Htxandria  \-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Anthericum.) 

Hardy  bulb.  Divisions  and  offseta  1  light,  rich 
soil. 


B,  giauce'scens   (milky-green). 
Au<^tralia.     1813. 


White.     May. 


Bieberstsi'nia.  ( Named  after  M.  Vou 
Bieberstein,  who  wrote  a  Russian  Flora. 
Nat.  ord.,  Mueworta  [Rutaceee].  Linn., 
10  Decandria  4t-Pentagynia,  Allied  to  the 
common  Bne.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Cuttings 
under  a  hand-glass,  in  the  beginning  of  aumroer ; 
seeds,  in  a  alight  hotbed,  under  a  glasd,  in  Mnrch 
or  April.  Requires  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit 
during  winter,  or  a  very  dry,  sheltered  place. 

jB.  (Mto'ra  (sweet).    Yellow.    May.  Altaia.    1837. 

Biennial,  from  biennist  the  Latin  for 
of  two  years'  continuance,  is  a  plant 
which,  being  produced  from  seed  in  one 
year,  perfects  its  seed  and  dies  during 
the  year  following.  Biennials  may  often 
be  made  to  endure  longer  if  prevented 
ripening  their  seeds ;  and  many  exotics, 
biennials  in  their  native  climes,  are  per- 
ennials in  our  stoves. 

Hardy  BienniaU. — Some  of  these  ripen 
their  seeds  as  eaiiy  as  August,  in  which 
case  they  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  har- 
vested. Others,  ripening  their  seeds  later, 
must  have  these  reserved  from  sowing 
until  May.  The  doable  Yarieties  of  wall- 
flowers, stocks,  &o.t  are  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Frame  BienniaU.  —  These  require  ^e 
shelter  of  a  frame  daring  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth;  to  be  removed  iheoce, 
in  May,  to  the  borders,  where  they  bloom 
in  July  and  August. 

Bif&ena'ria.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
/nBnufn,  a  strap ;  in  reference  to  a  double 
strap,  or  band,  by  means  of  which  the 
pollen  masses  are  connected  with  their 
gland.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchidacese]. 
Linn.,  ZQ-Gynandria  X'Momtndria,  Al- 
lied to  MaxiUaria.) 

Stove  orchids.  OffiMta  and  divisiona.  Feat, 
sphagnum,  charcoal,  and  broken  pota;  raised 
above  the  surface  of  poc«,  or  in  baskets.  Summer 
temp.,  (f&<>  to  85*^}  winter,  60^^  to  fli**,  and  rather 
dry. 

B.  aftro-purpufrea  (dark  purple).     Dark  purple. 
Rio  Janeiro.     1828. 

—  aurmnttfaca  (orange- coloured),    f.    Orange- 

spotted.    September.    Demeran. 

—  en^reO'fuflva  (orange-tawny).     Orange.    Rio 

Janeiro.     1848. 
^Hardme'mi  (Mr.  Hardwen'a).     l|.      Green, 

chocolate,  white.    June.    Brasil.    1851. 
^•Umgico^mis  (long-bflmed).     Orange,  brown. 

Demerara. 

—  m<«ltf'fMi(yolk*fioloitfed).  Yellow.  BioJaoeiio. 

1843. 

Bigno'nia.  Trompet  Flower.  (Named 
after  Abhi  ^/^/to/f,  librarian  to  Louis  XIY; 
Nat  ord.,  Bignoniads  [Bignoniaceee]. 
Linn.,  l-L-Didyiuimia  2'Angiospermia.) 

This  order  f  umkshea  the  most  gorgeous  climbers 
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b  the  world  {  native*  of  the  tropical  forest*  in 
either  hemiiphere,  a  tenth  part  of  which  are  aaid 
not  to  be  y^t  introduced  to  our  gardeas.  Stove 
erergreen  climber*,  except  where  otherwise  sped- 
fl«d.  Propagated  easily  by  young,  stiff  side- 
•hooti,  taken  off  in  summer,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  bell'glaiis,  and  placed  in  hottom-heat; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o^  to  7S^;  win- 
ter, 45^  to  65^.  These  mostly  produce  their  flow- 
ers on  short  shoots,  proceeding  from  welUripened 
buds  of  the  previous  year's  wckmI.  Few  do  weU  as 
pot-plants ;  they  like  to  ramble  over  the  roof  of  a 
cold  itove.  If  the  wood  is  well  hardened  in  sum- 
BMf,  many  of  them  do  well  on  che  rafters  of  a 
eonunon  greenhouse,  and  flower  more  freely  than 
thej  would  do  in  a  stuve ;  but  you  must  hav«  pa- 
tience until  they  fairlv  uiount  the  rafters.  Jasmi- 
nofda  may  be  takeri  as  a  type  of  these.  The 
oaly  hardy  species  is  Capreola'ta^  which  is  an  or- 
aamentsl  wiUI-elimber  in  a  sheltered  situation ; 
propagated  easily  by  cuttings  of  its  roots,  or 
■hoots,  under  a  band-glass,  in  spring  or  autumn. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  try  Crttci'gera,  in 
■imilar  situations,  grafted  on  CapreoUtfta.  The 
BtfUean*  and  its  near  neighbour,  but  prettier 
Onmi^raf  the  only  other  hardy  species  of  the 
order,  have  been  tnmsferred  to  Tb'coha,  which 
Me;  the  difference  in  the  genera  consistioc;  chiefly 
in  the  partition  of  the  fruit,  bang  parallel  in  Big' 
nt/ntOf  and  contrary  in  Tefcoma, 

B.  adenophp'tta  (gland-leaved).     E.  Ind.     18SS. 

—  o'/Aa  (white).    8.    White.    Guiana.     1833. 

—  aUi'a'cea  (gnrlic-aeented).  10.  Yellow.  W.  Ind. 

1700. 

—  amoKfia  (pleasing).  20.  Yellow.  E.Ind.  1838. 

—  Apure'/uit  (Apures).    10.    Yellow.    Orinoco. 

1834. 

—  mquimoctk^lU  (equinoctial).  40.  Yellow.  June. 

Guiana,     lydi- 

—  c<Ctt/i/?oVa  (borse-chesnut-flowered).  20.  Yel- 

low.   Mexico. 

—  iijufga  itmin-Uaned).   6.  *  Madagascar.    188S. 

—  ca'iuficaiM  (whitish).     10.    Cayenne.     1820. 

—  coprco/o'/a  (tendrilled).     15.    Scarlet.    June. 

N.  Amer.    1710. 

—  CaroK'«Mp( Carolina).    10.    Cream.    Carolina. 

—  Chamberlajf^nU  (Chamberlayne's).    40.    Yel- 

low.   August.    Brsiil.    1820. 

—  CAr'ea  (Chiea).    10.    Orinoco.    1810. 

—  Ckir^re  (Chirere).    10.   Red,  orange.  Guiana. 

J834. 

—  ekrp$tf$Uha   (yellow-flowered).     10.    Yellow. 

Guiana.    1823. 

—  cAryto/«n'tfa  (yellowish- white).  10.  Yellowish- 

white.    July.    S.  Amer.     1834. 

—  Cfe'MoM*  (Clematis).    15.    Caraeca*.    1830. 

—  ereiM'/a  (scolloped).    10.    E.Ind.     1833. 

—  erueifgera  (cross-stemmed).  20.  Yellow,  scar- 

let.    S.  Amer.    1759. 
—iled'pieiis (deceiving).    10.    E.Ind.    1838. 
—imenffofUa   (various-leaved).     10*     Mexieo. 

1835. 

—  ecAtno'/a     (bristly -/r»i7e<0.      90.      Purple. 

GulBDa.     1604. 
*-  dongttfia  (elongated).    8.    Purple.    S.  Amer. 

1890. 
—MriMnda    (many -flowered).      19.     White. 

Caraccas.     I8IS. 
-ffo'eWf  (slender).  50.  Yellow.  April.  S.  Amer. 

1810. 
^irmd^i/iia  (targe-leaved).    Oo.    Purple,  red. 

June.     Caraccas.    1810. 

—  teeoma'to  (flesh-coloured).  4.  White,  orange. 

Gtttaoa.    1890. 

—  ffidiee  (Indian).    40.    Purple.    India.    1 775. 


B.Ja$min{ft/lia  (jasmine-leaved).  10.  White. 
Orinoco.     1830. 

'^/(umimoi'det  (jasmine-like).  80.  Purple.  More- 
ton  Bay.     1880. 

— /ae/Ofo'm  (mitk-flowered).  90.  White.  May. 
Santa  Cruz.    1833.  , 

^laiifo'lia  (broad-leaved).  10.  Yellow.  Cay- 
enne.    183 1. 

— /atfW/o'/ta  (laurel-leaved).   90.    Guiana.   i8n4. 

—  leueo'xjflon  (white-wooded).    13.    Pink.    W. 

Ind.     1760. 

—  litora'lia  (shore).    Pink,  red.    Mexieo.     1834. 
<—/fii<cf At  (shining).     10.     E.Ind.    1833. 

—  mtonaffUha  (smal-rr-flowered).      90.      Pink. 

June.    N.  Holland. 

—  mn'UU  (soft).     10.    Guiana.     1818. 

—  mnlli'tsima  (very  soft).    10.    Caraccas.     1830. 

—  m/(//tVf(ia  (many-cleft).    10.    E.Ind.    1893. 
"pa'tlida   (pale-yfourercd).     15.    White.    July. 

W.  Ind.     1823. 

—  pi'c^a  (painted).     10.     Variegsted.    S.  Amer. 

1823. 

—  pu^seetu  (downy),  15.  Yellow.  June.  Cam- 

peachy.    1750. 
—-/mr;9t<Vea  (purple).  0.  Purple.  S-  Amer.  1899. 

—  qumdr(tngula'ri»  (foar-anried).     10.     E.  Ind. 

1833. 

—  «a/tci/o'/ta'(wi]low-leaved).  10.  Yellow.  Trini- 

dad.    1834. 

—  terratifo'lia  (saw-leaved).    20.    Yellow.    W. 

Ind.    1832. 

—  aerrula'ta  (fine-toothed).    E.  Ind.    1833. 

—  specto'Aa  (handsome).    30.   Pink.    May.    Ura- 

guay.     1838. 

—  tpecMbUU  (showy).  10.  Purple.  W.  Ind.  1830. 

—  spica'ta  {%itWtdi-flnwertd).    Trinidad.    1832. 

—  s/ami'nca  (ion^-stamened).   10.  Yellow.   Ilis- 

paniola.     1835. 
->  tubero'aa  (cork-barked).  38.   White.   E.  Ind. 
1820. 

—  ^omen^o'sa  (woolly).     10.    Japan.     1830. 

—  ^rtj9A|f 71a  (three-leaved).  10.  WJiite.  8.  Amer. 

1783. 

—  Tweedi'i'na  (Mr.   Tweedie*s).     90.     Yellow. 

June.    Buenos  Ayre*.     1838. 

—  eaWaVitVis  (variable).   10.    Yellow,  white.    W. 

Ind.     1810. 

—  venu'tta   (lovely).     4.    Orange.    September. 

8.  Amer.     I8IO. 

Bn^ERRY.     VaccVnivm  myrtiUlus. 

BiLittBi-TREE.     Averrho'a  hUimhi. 

Bill,  a  sharp-edged  tool,  employed  in 

cuttiDg  hedges,sbarp«niug  stakes, 

&e.    It  should  noTer  be  used  in 

pruning ;  but,  where  the  branch 

18  too  strong  to  be  cut  with  the 

knife,  the  saw  ought  always  to 

be  applied.    An  implement  well 

adapted  for  this  purpose  is  Dean's 

bill;  for  it  has  a  narrow  blade 

with  a  keen-cutting  edge,  and  a 

saw  at  the  back,  made  expressly 

for  cutting  green  wood,  warranted 

not  to  buckle  or  stick  fast 

Billabdis'ra.   Apple  Berry.    (Named 

after   LabiUardHre,  a  French  botanist 

Nat  ord.,  Pittotporads   [PittosporacesB]. 

linn.,  6-Peniandria  l-ATonoyynta.) 

Greenhouae  evergreen  eliaibera.    Seeds  sown 
in  a  little  heat,  ia  April,  from  enttinga  in  May 
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or  June,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-arlass;  loam  and 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  70°;  winter,  40°  to  48°. 

ii,  angwHfoflia  (narrow-leaved).  S.  Cream.  Julf. 
N.  Holland.     1820. 

—  Daphnoifdes  (Daphne-like).     Yellow,  purple., 

May.    N.  8.  Wales.     1840. 

—  longijio'ra  (long-flowered).      SO.      Crimaoii«. 

July.    Van  Diemen*s  Iiand.     1810. 
—  mu/a'Af to  (changeable).  8.  Crimson.  August. 
N.  S.  Wales.    1795. 

—  ovaHis  (ovaU/eaoed).  80.  Green,  yellow.    Van 

Diemen's  Land.     1838. 

—  oarviflo'ra  (small-flowered).    12.    Blue.  Joly. 

N.  Holland.    1825. 

—  acafndena  (climbing).    IS.    Purple.    August. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1790. 

Billbe'bgia.  (Named  after  B'dlherg^  a 
Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Bromelwort* 
[Bromeliaceffi].  lion.,  Q-Hexandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

.  Stove  plants^  forverly  belonging  to  Bromelia. 
Suckers  and  divisions;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  a 
little  rotten  cow-duog.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to 
76°;  winter,  55°  to  00°. 

fi.  amcefna  (pleasing).    2.     Yellow.    June.     S. 
Amer.    18 17. 

—  bi'eolor  (two-coloured).   |.    Rose,  blue.   May. 

Rio  Janeiro.    IB29. 

—  clava'tu  (club-shaped).    \^.    Blue.  February. 

Trinidad.     1824. 
*^eru^nta  (bloody).      1.     Blue,  red.    August. 

Rio  Janeiro.     1824. 
-^fauAalta  (banded).     1^.    Blue,  red.    August. 

Rio  Janeiro.     1825. 
•^  tn<fe/o'/t'a  (iris-leaved).      1.     Scarlet,  yellow. 

March.    Rio  Janeiro.     1825. 

—  wtiicaiunu  (naked-stemmed).     3.     Crunaou. 

May.    Trinidad.     1822. 

—  Tputpivirea  (purple).    Rose,  purple.    October. 

Brazil. 

—  /mrptt're«-ro'«tfa  (purple  and  rosy).  2.    Rose, 

purple.    November.    Brazil.    1831. 

—  pj^rami(2a'/i«  (pyramidal).    2.    Crimson.    Fe- 

bruary.   Rio  Janeiro.     I8I7. 

—  thyrsoi'dea  (dense-flowered).  Scarlet.  Novem-  I 

ber.    Brazil ' ' 
TreM«r0'//t(Mr.Wetherell's).  Blue  and  yellow. 
December.    Bahia. 

—  xebri'na  (zehrz-atrefiked).  l^,  June.  S.  Amer. 

1826. 
*-- xona'ta  (zoned-leaved),    t^.    White.    Mafch. 
BrasiL    1843. 

Binding.  A  term  applied  to  adhesive 
soils,  to  describe  the  closeness  and  hard- 
ness of  their  texture  in  hot,  dry  seasons. 
{See  Baking.)  This  term  applies,  also,  to 
some  gardening  processes.  Thus,  fasten- 
ing a  graft  or  bud  in  its  place,  by  means 
of  bast  or  other  material,  is  termed  bind- 
ing in  some  counties. 

Bindweed.  Oonvo'hulus, 
Bio'Ffflmm.  Oxtfl'u  hU/phytum, 
Birch.  Be'tula  and  Garpi'nus  beHida, 
'  BntbS  are  benefiiotors^  as  well  as  in- 
jnrers,  of  the  gardener.  They  destroy  mil- 
lions of  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  aphides, 
which  would  have  ravaged  his  crops ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  some  commit  h&voc 


upon  his  fruit  and  seeds.  The  wisest 
course,  consequently,  is  to  scare  them 
from  the  garden  at  such  times,  or  from 
the  portions  of  it  in  which  they  can  be 
predjudicial,  but  to  leave  them  to  visit  it 
unmolested  whenever  and  wherever  they 
cannot  be  mischievous.  Thus,  in  early 
spring,  a  boy  or  two  will  drive  them  away 
during  such  time  as  the  buds^of  the  goose- 
berry, currt^nt,  and  plum  are  open  to 
their  attacks ;  and  again  during  the  time 
that  the  cherries  are  ripe.  To  keep  them 
from  the  fruit  of  late  gooseberries  and 
currants,  it  is  sufficient  to  interlace  thickly 
the  bushes  with  red  worsted.  To  keep 
them  from  attacking  peas  and  other 
vegetables  just  emerging  from  the  soil, 
a  similar  display  of  white  thread,  fastened 
to  pegs  about  six  inches  from  the  surface, 
is  also  sufficiently  deterring.  Nets,  where 
available,  are  also  efifectual  guardians. 
By  these  aids,  but  especially  by  the  watch- 
ing during  certain  seasons,  the  gardener 
may  protect  himself  from  iigury  at  a 
very  trifling  expense,  without  (depriving 
himself  of  the  services  of  the  most  sharp- 
sighted,  most  unwearying,  and  most 
successful  of  all  insect-killers. 

INSECT-EATINa    BIBDS,   WHICH  DO    NOT 
EAT  VBDITS   OB  SEEDS. 

One  of  the  most  exclusively  insect* 
eating  birds  is  the  golden-crested  wren 
{Begulus  crisiatu^,  Bay),  the  smallest  of 
the  birds  of  Europe.    The  species  which 
come  nearest  to  the  gold-crest,  in  appear- 
ance   and    habits,  are    the    wood-wren 
{Sylvia  sibilatrix)^  and  the  willow-wren, 
or  hay-bird  (8.  Jitis).    The  chiff  chaff  {S. 
loquax)  also  ranJks  wit)}  these  as  an  insect- 
eating  bird,  but  is  least  common.    The 
nightingale  {Sylvia  luscinia)  does  consi- 
derable service  to  the  cultivator,  by  de- 
vouring   numbers    of   caterpillars    and 
grubs,  as  well  as  the  moths,  butterflies, 
and  beetles  from  which  they  are  produced. 
The  whinchat    {Saxicola  rubetra)^  the 
stonechat  {8.  rubieola),  and  the  wheatear 
(j6^  cBnanthe)t  may  be  ranked  as  insecti- 
vorous  birds ;  the  stonechat  particularly. 
The  whinchat  frequents  cabbage-gardens 
and   turnip-  fields    after    the    breeding 
season,  and  ought  to  be  protected,  be- 
cause it  not  otily  eats  insects,  but  small 
shell- snails,  while  it  never  touches  fruits 
or  seeds.    The  wheatear  is  equally  bene- 
ftcial  in  clearing  crops  from  insects,«with- 
out .  levying    any    contribution    for   its 
services. 
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The  wagtails,  particnlarly  the  yellow 
one,  {Motacillajlavay)  feed  wholly  on  in- 
sects,   particolarly   gnats,  midges,   and 
other  flies  that  tease  cattle.    They  will 
also  follow  the  spade,  to  feed  npon  the 
worms  and  gruhs  turned  np ;    and,  in 
this  way,  no  doubt,  thousands  of  wire- 
worms  and  other  destructive  vermin  are 
effectually  destroyed.  The  tree-pipet,  or  tit- 
lark {Anthiu  ortHMreus),  and, the  meadow- 
pipet  {A.  prcUensii),  are  common  hedge- 
birds,  which  search  busily  after  the  au- 
tumnal hatches  of  caterpillars  and  grubs, 
or  the  smaller  ilifts  and  beetles,  which 
they  find    among   the    herbage.      The 
cuckoo,  the  common  fly-catcher,  and  the 
iiusher,  or  lesser  butcher-lurd,  may  be 
classed  among  the  insectivorous-feeding 
birds.    To  these  many  other  hedge-birdi 
might  be  added,  such  as   the  nightjar, 
the  sedge-bird,  the  wryneck,  the  creeper, , 
and  the  bottle-tit,  none  of  which  are  in  ! 
the  least  destructive ;  while,  from  their  i 
feeding  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  on  in- 1 
sects,  they  are  of  much  service  in  dimi- : 
nishing  the  number  of  such  as  are  in-  i 
jurious  to  field  and  garden  crops. 

INSECT-EATINa   BIBD3    WHICH   EAT   FBXTIT 
OB  SEEDS. 

These  are  the  common  wren,  the 
hedge-sparrow,  or  dimnock,  the  redbreast, 
the  redstart,  the  tom-tit,  the  cole-tit,  the 
marsh-tit,  and  the  greater-tit.  The  weeds 
and  insects  which  these  birds  destroy 
will,  however,  certainly  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  few  heads  of  grain,  the 
flower-seeds,  or  small  fruit  which  they 
may  occasionally  pilfer. 


finch,  the  mountain-finch,  the  bnllfinoh, 
the  house-sparrow,  and  the  tree-sparrow. 

Bird  Cherry.     Oe'razut  pcfdHS* 

Bird  Pepper.     Ca'p»ieum  haccaftum. 

Bird's  Bill.     Trigone'lla  ortiUhopodt 
o^des. 

Bird's  Eye.     Pri'mulafarino'sa. 

Bird's    Foot.      Ort/Uno'pus  and  Eti^ 
pJio'rbia  orthmo'pus, 

Bibd's«Foot  Trefoil.    Lo'tut. 

Bird's  Nest.    Asple'nium  ni'dus. 

Bird's  Tongue.     Ornithoglo'ssum. 

Bibthwort     AristoWchia. 

Biscute'lla..  Buckler  Mustard.  (From 
biSf  double,  or  twice,  and  sci/fe/Za,  a  saucer; 
in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  seed* 
vessel  when  bursting.  Nat.  ord.,  Oruci* 
fers  [Brassicaceae],  Linn.,  Ib-Tetrady- 
namia.  Allied  to  Thlaspe,  or  Shepherd's 
Purse.) 

All  hardy.  The  anna&Is,  by  seed  in  March ; 
the  perennials,  by  division  then  or  in  September* 
Conunon  soil. 


June. 


June.     South 

Yellow.  June. 

1.      Yellow. 


FBurr-EATiNo  birds,  which  also  feed 

ON  insects. 

In  this  list  are  the  black-cap,  babillard, 
{Ourruca  garrula^)  the  garden- warbler, 
the  whitetbroat,  iJie  missel-thrush,  the 
song-thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the 
starling. 

decidedly  destructive  birds. 

The  greater  portion  of  those  to  be 
enamerated  are  exclusively  grain-eaters, 
and  make  no  return  for  their  depreda- 
tions by  destroying  insects,  though  they 
no  doubt  contribute  to  keep  down  the 
diffusion  of  weeds  by  the  quantity  of 
seeds  whieh  they  devour.  The  goldfinch, 
the  yellow-hammer,  the  cirl-bunting,  the 
reed-banting,  the  com-bunting,  the  sky- 
larkf  the  woodlark,  the  linnet,  the  chi^- 


PERENNIALS. 

B.  ambCgua  (doubtful).      |.      Yellow. 
Italy.     )820. 

—  eoronopi/o'Ua  (buckthorn-leaved),  i.  Yellow. 
June.    Italy.    1790. 

—  Imviga'ta  {vmooiYi'podded)*  1.  Yellow.  June. 
Italy.     1777. 

'^ -"^  alpe'stria  (alpine).    1.     Yellow.     June. 

Hungary.     181 0. 
— /oM^/o7ta(long-leayed).    Switzerland.    1832. 

—  mon^a^na  (mountain).  1.  Yellow.  Spain.  1823. 

—  raphanifo'lia  (radish-leaved).     1^.     Yellow. 
July.    Sicily.    1823. 

» taxa'iUia  (rock).    \.    Yellow. 
Europe.     1821. 

—  •emparpiVen*  (evergreen).    1. 
Spain.     1784. 

—  ttenophjf'lla   (narrow-leaved). 
June.    Spain.    1820. 

ANNUALS. 

B.  ei7ia7a  (hair-fringed).     I.      Yellow.     June* 
South  of  France.     1830. 

—  Co/u'mfM  (Columoa'a).     1.     Yellow.     June. 

South  of  Italy.    1823. 

—  depr^ssa  (depressed).     ^.      Yellow.      June. 

Egypt.     1811. 

—  fyra'tu  {Xyrt'leaved).      1^.      Yellow.     July. 

Spain.     1709* 

—  man'Wma  (sea).    1^.    Yellow.  June.   Naples 

1824. 

—  obova'jta  {ttvtned-efg-shaped),     1*     Yellow. 

June.    Europe.    I817* 

Bise'rula.  Hatchet  Vetch.  (From 
bis,  twice,  and  serrula^  a  saw ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  seed-pods  being  armed  with 
teeth.  Nat  ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fa- 
bacesB].  Linn.,  ll'Diadelphia  4k-Decan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Astragalus.) 

Hardy  annual.    Seeds  in  April  or  September* 
Sandy  soil. 

B.  pele'etniM  (bastard-com-weerf).     1.     Purple. 
July.    South  Europe.    1 640. 
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BlXtEA  Oak.     Que'rcus  ce'rns. 

BiTTEJEi' SWEET.     Sola'num  dulcamsHra, 

Bitter  Vetch.    Oro'but. 

Bitter  Wood.    Xylo'pia. 

Biyona'a.  (After  A,  Bivona  Bernurdi, 
a  professor  of  botany  in  Sicily.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orucifera  [Brassicacefls].  Linn., 
Ib'Tetradynamia.    Allied,  to  Lepidium.) 

Hardy  annual.    Seeds ;  common  toil. 
B.  luftea  (yellow).  4.  Yellow.  Jane.  Italy.  18S4. 

Bi'XA.  Arnotta.  (Its  native  name  in 
South  America.  Nat.  ord.,  Bixads  [Fla- 
oourtiaceffi].  Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

The  reddish  pulp  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of 
B.  Orella'na  is  the  Arnotta  of  commerce,  used  in 
the  preparation  of  chocolate,  and  by  farmers  for 
colouring  cheese,  and  also  by  dyers  for  a  redcUsh 
colour.  Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under- a  bell-glass,  and  in 
heat;  lumpy  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
06°  to  85°  i  winter,  60°  to  60°. 

B.  Orellafna    (Ordlana).       SO.      Pink.      June. 
W.  Ind.     1090. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple).    20.    Purple.    July.     E. 

Ind.     I8I7. 

—  Urueurafna   (Urucu).      SO.      Pink.      July. 

Brazil.    1820. 

Bizarre.    See  Carnation. 
Black  Adiamtuu.     Asple'nium  adia'n- 
tum-ni'grum. 
Black    Arch- Moth.       See    Psilura 

XONAOHA. 

Black  Bryony.  Poisonous  weeds, 
which  need  not  be  further  noticed. 

Black  Bullage.     Pru'nus  insiti'tm. 

Blackbu'rnia.      (Named    after    Mr. 

Blackburn.    Nat.  ord.,  Xantkoxyls  [Xaxi- 

thoxylaceee].       Linn.,    ^-Tetrandria    1- 

Mono(fynia») 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cutting  of  half- 
ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April ; 
also  by  layers,  in  autumn  ;  peat  and  loam,  both 
fibry  and' sandy.  Summer  temp.,  66°  to  7&°* 
winter,  "40°  to  45°. 

B.  pmfia'/a  (leafleted).    White.    May.    Norfolk 
Island.    1839. 

Black  Caterpillar.  See  Athaua 
bpinaruv.  ' 

Black  Flea.  {JleUtica  netnorum,) 
No  insect  is  more  insidious  or  more 
sweeping  in  the  destruction  it  brings 
upon  some  of  the  farmers'  or  gardeners* 
crops  than  the  turnip-flea  {HaUica  ne- 
morum).  Turnips  of  all  kinds,  beet- 
root, mangold-wurtzel,  radishes,  and  flax, 
are  all  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  this  in- 
sect. It  is  a  singular  misapplication  of 
terms,  that  this  insect  is  known  among 
cultivators  of  the  soil  as  the  black  and 
the  turnip  flea  or  fly,  none  of  them  ever 
ealling  it  a  beetle,  which  it  really  is ;  and 


the  most  descriptive  name  is  the  tariHp- 

flea  beetle,  for  this  describes  not  only  its 
real  nature,  but  its  favourite  food,  and  its 
extraordinary  power  of  .skipping  or 
leaping   like  the   common    flea.     This 


insect   is  represented    in   our   drawing 
of  its  natural  size  and  magnified.    The 
body,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  is  rather 
flattened,  and  of  a  brassy-black  colour, 
thickly  dotted;  the  wing- cases  are  green- 
ish-black, with  a  pale-yellow,  broad  line  on 
each ;  the  base  of  the  feelers  (antennse) 
and  the   legs    are    pale    olay-coloured. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  under  side  of 
the  rough  leaf  of  the  turnip  from  April 
to  September.    They  hatch  in  two  days. 
Their  maggots  live  between  the  two  skins 
or  cuticles  of  the  rough  leaf,  and  arrive 
at  maturity  in  sixteen  days.    The  chry- 
salis  is  buried  just  beneath  the  surface 
of   the  earth,  where  it  remains   about 
a  fortnight.      The    beetles    are  torpid 
through  the  winter,  and  revive  in  tiie 
spring,    when     they    destroy    the    two 
first  or  seed  leaves  of  the  young  turnip. 
There  are  five  or  six  broods  in  a  season. 
These  insects  are  most  to  be  feared  in 
fine  seasons.    Heavy  rains,  cold  springs, 
and  long  droughts  destroy  them.    Their 
scent  is  very  perfect:    the  beetles  fly 
against  the  wind,  and  are  attracted  from 
a  distance.    The  rapid  growth  of  a  plant 
is  the  best  security  against  them ;    to 
secure  which,  sow  plenty  of  seed,  all  of 
the  same  age.    Burning  the  surface  of 
the  landf  is  beneficial,  by  destroying  the 
chrysalides.    Deep  digging  is  an  excel- 
lent practice  when  the  chrysalides  are 
in  the  soil.    Drilling  is  a  far  superior 
practice  to  sowing  the  seed  broadcast. 
Destroy  charlock :  it  affords  support  to 
the  beetles  before  the  turnips  come  up. 
The  most  effectual  banishment  of  the 
turnip-fly,  we  think,  is  secured  by  sowing 
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the  surface  of  the  soil  with  gas  lime  two 
or  three  mornings  after  the  tarnip-seed 
has  been  sown.  This  is  so  o£fensive  to 
the  inseot  as  to  drive  it  away  just  at  the 
time  the  young  plants  are  appearing 
above    groand. — The   Cottage   Gardener, 

ii.,  93. 

Black  Grub.     Athalia  spinarum. 

Black  Jack  Oak.     Quf'rcus  ni'gra. 

Black  Pine.     Pi'nus  Austri'aca. 

Black  Saltwoht.     Glaux  mari'tima. 

Black  Thorn.     Pru'niis  apino'sa. 

Black  Varnish-tree.    Mdanorrhee'a, 

Black  Wattle.  Gcdlico'materralifoHia. 

Bladdeb  Bught.  See  Peach — Blister- 
ing of  Leaf. 

Bladder  Ketmia.    Hibi^iautrkfnum. 

Bladder  Kut.    Staphyfe'a, 

Bladder  Senna.     Colti'tea. 

Bladder  Catchfly.    Sile'ne  injla'ta, 

Blb'hia.  (Named  after  Dr.  Blair,  a 
physician.  Nat.  ord.,  Heathtoarts  [Eri- 
cace»].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  X-Monogy- 
fiia.) 

Greenfaouae  eTerg^reeii  Bhrubs,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  young  wood  in 
•ud,  under  a  bell-Klaas ;  sandy  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  50*  to  CS'*;  ranter,  35*»  to  45*>,  with  plenty 
of  air. 

B.9rtieulafta(^o\ntedi).  2  Pink.  May.  1795. 
~n7iVrt5  (hair-fringed).  2.  White.  June.  179ft* 

—  AMnt/xaCbubhy).    S.    1806. 

—  encot'(<e«  (heath-like).    2.    Purple.    Septem- 

ber.    1774- 
—/u«u7u/a'<a  (bundled).    2.    1812. 
•-purpu^rea  (pvaple-flowered).  2.   Purple.  May. 

1791- 
Bla'kea.  (Named  after  Martin  Blake, 
an  active  promoter  of  useful  knowledge. 
Nat.  ord.,  MeUutomads  [Melastomacese]. 
Linn.,  W-Dodecandria  l-Monogynia.  Al- 
lied to  Miconia.) 

Store  erergrcen  shrubs.  Cuttings  from  shoots, 
ntber  firm  ;  plant  in  sandy  peat,  in  bottom-heat, 
nnder  a  glass ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
60*  to  8S* ;  winter,  60*  to  65<*. 

B.  ptinquene'rvia  (five-nerved).      10.      White. 
June.    Trinidad.    1830. 

—  Irwe'rwa  (three-nerved).    8.    White.     June 

Jamaica.    1789- 

Blanching,  or  Etiodation,  is  effected 
by  making  plants  grow  in  the  dark ;  and 
the  more  completely  the  light  is  ex- 
daded,  the  more  entire  is  the  absence  of 
colour  from  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
plants.  The  coloming  matter  of  these 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  their  power 
to  decompose  water  and  carbonic  acid 
gas — a  power  they  do  not  possess  when 
light  is  absent.  The  effect  of  blanching 
is  to  render  the  parts  more  delicately 
flftfoured,  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 


more  crisp — properties  very  dtasirable  in 
sea-kale,  celery,  rhubarb,  endive,  let- 
tuces, (fee.  Wherever  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, blanching-pots  should  be  em- 
ployed, in  preference  to  covering  the 
plants  with  earth  or  other  materials. 
The  flavour  is  better,  and  decay  is  less 
liable  to  be  induced.  Lettuces  and 
cabbages  are  usually  whitened  by  tying 
the  leaves  over  the  heart,  or  centre- bud. 
In  some  instances,  blanching  is  unde- 
signed and  a  positive  evil,  as  when  gera- 
niums and  other  plants  become  pale  and 
weak,  from  being  confined  under  vines  in 
a  greenhouse,  where  the  relative  heat 
and  light  are  disproportion ed. 

Blandfo'kdia.  (Named  after  George, 
Marquis  of  Blanc^ord.  Nat  ord.,  Lily- 
worts  [Liliace»].  linn.,  Q-Hexandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Hemerocallis.) 

Beautiful   greenhouse    bulbs,   requiring    the 
same   treatment  as  Isdas.     Seeds    and   offsete. 
Winter  temp.,  35°  to  45°.    Loam  and  peat. 
B.  Backhou'aii   (Backhouse's).     Van   Diemen's 
Land. 

—  Cunningka'mix  (Cunningham's).    Red,  yellow. 

N.  Holland. 

—  fiufnimea   (flame-fiowered).       Flame.      Aus- 

tralia.   1836. 

—  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).     2.     Crimson. 

July.    N.  S.  Wales.    1812. 

—  tn^erme'diii  (intermediate).    Yellow.  Septem- 

ber.   N.  Holland.    1844. 

—  margina'ta  (roM^A-edged-teooed).  2.   Copper. 

July.    Australia.     1843. 
-^no'bUvi  (noble).    3.    Orange.    July.     N.  S. 
Wales.    1803. 

BuLST,  or  Blight,  is  the  popular  name 
for  any  withering  of  plants  of  which 
neither  the  scientific  title  nor  the  causes 
are  known  to  the  observer.  The  mildew 
of  com  ;  the  honey-dew  on  fruit-trees  ; 
the  withering  occasioned  by  violent  cold 
winds  in  early  spring ;  and  the  ravages 
of  the  hawthorn  caterpillar,  are  all 
spoken  of  by  the  uninformed  under  the 
above  titles. 

Bleabebby,  or  Bilbebey.  Vacci'nium 
myrti'llus, 

Ble'chnum.     (From  blechnon,  a  Greek 

name  for  a  Fern.   Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Poly- 

podiaceffij.      Linn.,    24,-Cryptogamia    1- 

Filices.) 

Spores  or  seed,  and  divisions  at  the  root ;  peat 
and  loam.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New 
Holland  species  will  thrive  in  the  greenhouse; 
the  South  American  and  Indian  require  the  stove, 
though  none  of  them  will  find  fault  with  iU  heat. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  90°;  winter,  56°  to  60°. 
B.  serrulaftum  is  hardy. 

B.  angustifo'lium  (narrow-leaved).    1.     Brown. 
July.    W.  Ind. 

—  austra'te  (southern).   J.  Brown.  June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    l69I* 
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B.Sraxilie'nae   (BrwiUan).    f.    Brown.    June. 
Braiil.     1820. 

—  cartilagi'newn   (cartilaffinous).      1.     Brown. 

July.     N.  Holland.     1820. 

—  CorcoDad^fue  (Corcovado).  4.  Brown.    July. 

Bracil.     1837.  ^ 

—  denHeula'twn  (toothed).    Brown.   June.   Te- 

neriffe.     183u. 

—  I'^ntojycoiua'nwm  (Finlayion's).   Brown.    Ma- 

lacca. 

—  Fonianena'ttum  (Ded^onUine's),  Brown.  July. 

Brazil. 

—  glandtUo'sum  (glanded).    \.    Brown.    April. 

Brazil.    1823. 
-^grafeile   (slender).    |.     Brown.     November. 
Brazil.     1830. 

—  Acuto'^wm  (halbert'Zbaped).   1.  Brown.  July. 

Chili.     1841. 

—  jfllerme'cKwm  (intermediate).  1.  Brown.  July. 

Brazil.     1841. 

—  lance'ola  (lanceW«aeed).     3.     Brown.     Sep- 

tember.   Brazil.     1829- 

—  laoigt^tum  inmooth).    1.    Brown.    July.    N. 

Holland.     1821. 

—  longifofUwn  (long-leaved).    1.    Brown.   July. 

Caraccas.     1820. 

—  fufUdum  (shining).    Brown.    Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  ocddenta'te  (western).    1.    Brown.    August. 

Brazil.     1823.  ' 

•^  orimta'le  (eastern).    Brown.    July.    E.  Ind. 

—  pectina'ium  (eomh-leaved).     1.    Brown.    Au- 

gust.   S.  Amer.     1827,- 

—  j9o/2(po(fM>f<fe«  (polypodium-like).    I.    Brown. 

September.    Brazil.     1839 

—  serrula'tum  {%vrt-edged).    %.    Brown.    July. 

Florida.    I819> 

—  atria'tum  (farrowed).    |.    Brown.    July.    N. 

Holland.    1824. 
^-triangula're   (three-angled).     Brown.     July. 

Mexico.     1841. 
■^  tri/oUa'tum    (three-leaved).     Brown.      July. 

Brazil.     1641. 

Ble'chum.  (From  a  Greek  name  for 
an  unknown  plant,  supposed  to  be  Mar- 
joram. Nat.  ord.,  Acanthads  [Aeantha^ 
ceee].  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  H'Angiosper- 
mia.    Allied  to  Dieliptera.)  ■ 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Cuttings  of  voung, 
flnn^BhootB  in  spring  or  summer;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80*^;  winter,  48°  to  55°. 

B»  angtuftif&lium    (narrow-leaved).     1.     Blue. 
June.    Jamaica.     1824. 

—  Braxilie'nse   (Brazilian).      I.     Blue.     June. 

Brazil.     1824. 

—  Brofumei  (Brown'a).  S.   June.  W.  Ind.  1780. 

—  laxiflo'rum  (loose^flowered).    3.    White.    Ja- 

maica.   1818. 

Bleeding.    See  Extravasated  Sap. 

Ble'pharis.  (From  blepharisy  the  eye- 
lash ;  in  reference  to  the  fringed  bractes. 
Nat. ord., ^can^^ac^  [Acanthacese].  Linn., 
1^-Didynamia  2-Augiospermia.  Allied  to 
Acanthus.) 

The  annuals  and  biennials  by  seed  in  hotbed, 
As  tender  annuals ;  the  trailers  and  under-shrubs 
by  the  same  means,  and  by  cuttings  in  heat, 
under  a  bell-glass. 

B.  Boerhaniafo'tia  (Boerhavia-leaved).  1.  Blue. 
July.     E.  Ind.     1829.     Stove  annual. 

—  Capt^tuis  (Cape).    1.    Blue.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    I8l6.  Greenhouse  biennial. 


B./kuvafU  ifwk'tpmed).  9.  July.  Gape  of 
Good  Hope.  I8l6.  Greenhouse  ever- 
green shrub. 

— /fneort^o'/ttt  (narrow-leaved).  9.  Blue.  Joly. 
Guinea.    1828.    Stove  annual. 

—  procu'mberu  (proeumbent).    1.    July.    Capp 

of  Good  Hope.    1825.    Greenhouse  ever- 
green trailer. 

Blephi'ua.  (FroTi  hlepharisj  the  eye- 
lash ;  in  reference  to  the  fringed  bractes. 
NaL  ord.,  Labiates  [Lamiaceas].  Linn., 
2-Diandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Mo- 
narda.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds,  and  divi> 
ding  the  roots  in  April  and  Septembor.  Commoa 

soil. 

B,cilia'ta    (hair-fringed).    S.    Red.    July.    N. 

Amer. 
-*  Atftftt'/a  (hairy).    Purple.   August.    N.  Amer. 
1/98. 

Blessed  Thisile.  Centau'rea  hene- 
di'cta. 

Ble'tia.  (Named  after  a  Spanish 
botanist  of  the  name  of  Blet.  Nat.  ord.. 
Orchids  [  Orchid  aceae].  Linn.,  20  Oy 
nandria  l-Monandria.) 

Stove  terrestrial  orchiiis,  except  where  otherwise 
specified.  Division  of  the  roots,  when  done 
flowering  or  starting  into  growth ;  peat,  loam* 
and  a  little  sand,  enriched  with  top  dressings  of 
cow-dung  or  manure,  watering  when  growing. 
Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  90° ;  winter,  48^  to  68^. 

B.  acuUpeftala  (acute-petaled).  5.  Purpje.  Sep- 
tember.   America.    Greenhouse. 

^  campanula' Ui  {\it\\-fiowered).  Purple  and 
white.    Peru. 

—  capita' ta  (headed).    June.    W.  Ind.    179^* 

—  fltt/«iwte'*(j  (linked).  1*.  Purple.   Pern.  1844. 
—fl&rida  (florid).     2.     Rose.    February.    Tri- 
nidad.    1786. 

—  Gehi'na  {Japanese).   1.  White.   April.   Japan. 

1840. 

—  gra'cUi*  {h\ttxdtt-sc«psdti,   1^.   Yellow.    July. 

Mexico.    1830. 

—  Guineensis   (Guinea).     9.     Purple.      Sienm 

Leone.     1 822. 

—  HacaiufnsiB  (Havannah).  9^.  Purple.  ApviL 

Havannah.     1835. 

—  hpad'nthina    (hyacinth-Uke).    1.    Rose    and 

crimson.    April.    China.     1802. 

—  pa'hUaiivrtAding'flowereeO'  2.  Purple.  Hayti. 

—  Parkinto^nn  (Parkinson's).      1.     Eose.     Ja- 

nuary.   Mexico.    1838. 

—  refit! »i  (bent-back-«cpoted).  2.  Purple,  green. 

Mexico. 

—  secvfnAa  (one-zided).  Green,  crimson.  Mezieo. 

1840. 

—  verecu'nda  (modest).  8.   Purple.   Marcb.  W. 

Ind.    1733. 

Shephe'rdii  (Shephwd**).   9.   Purple  and 

yellow.    January.    Jamaica.    1825. 

Bu'oHiA  sa'pida.  The  Akee-tree,  the 
berry  of  which  is  so  maoh  esteemed  io 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  named  after 
Captain  Bligh,  the  introducer  of  the 
Bread-fruit  from  the  Society  Islands.  It 
is  now  united  to  Gupania. 

Bum)  PiANTs  frequently  oocur  in  the 
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cabbage  and  others  of<  the  Braasiea  tribe. 
They  are  plants  which  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce central  hads ;  and,  as  these  are 
produced  from  the  central  vessels,  if  the 
top  of  their  stems  he  cot  away  they 
usuaUy  emit  lateral  or  side-buds  firom  the 
edge  of  the  wound.   See  Baebbm  Plaijts. 

Blistbbbo  Leaves.    See  Pbaoh. 

Blioht.    See  Blast. 

Bu'tum.  The  Strawberry  Blite,  or 
Spinach,  is  scarcely  worth,  growing.  B. 
capiditum,  B.  virga'tum,  and  B^tnari'tum 
are  sometimes  cultivated. 

Blood.    See  Animal  Mattbbs. 

Blood-stoweb.    Hama'nthus, 

Bloodwobt.    Sanguina'ria. 

Blooic,  or  Blossom,  is  the  popular 
name  for    the  flowers  of  firuit- bearing 

plants. 

The  organs  of  Ihiitfulness  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  production  of 
seeds,  and  are  always  producible  by  g9x- 
den-plants  properly  cultivated.  They 
may  he  deficient  in  leaves,  or  stems,  or 
roots,  because  other  organs  may  supply 
their  places ;  but  plants  are  never  inca- 
pable of  bearing  flowers  and  seeds,  for, 
without  these,  they  can  never  fully  attain 
the  object  of  theur  creation— the  increase 
of  their  species.  Of  course,  we  exclude 
the  mushroom,  and  others  of  which  the 
seed-producing  parts  are  obscure. 

Most  flowers  are  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts,  viz. :— The  calyx,  which  is 
usually  gfeen,  and  enveloping  the  flower 
whilst  in  the  bud ;  the  corolla,  or  petals, 
leaves  so  beautifully  coloured,  and  so 
delicate  in  most  flowers ;  the  stamens,  or 
male  portion  of  the  flower,  secreting  the 
poUen,  or  impregnating  powder ;  the  pis- 
tilt,  or  female  portion,  impregnatable  by 
the  pollen,  and  rendering  fertile  the 
seeds ;  and,  lasUy,  the  pericarp,  or  seed- 

vessel. 

The  stamens  can  ^e  removed  without 
preventing  the  formation  of  fertile  seed ; 
but  their  loss  must  be  supplied  by  the 
application  to  the  pistils  of  pollen  from 
some  kindred  flower. 

The  calyx  is  not  useless  so  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  envelope  and  protect  the  flower ; 
for  the  flower-stalk  continues  increasing 
in  size  until  the  seed  is  perfected,  hut 
ceases  to  do  so  in  those  plants  whose 
calyces  remain  long  green,  if  these  be 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
poppy  and  other  flowers,  from  which  the 
calyx  falls  early,  the  flower-stalk  does 
not  subsequently  enlarge. 


The  ooroUa,  or  petals,  with  idl  their 
varied  tints  and  perfumes,  have  more 
important  offices  to  perform  than  thus  to 
delight  the  senses  of  mankind.  Those 
bright  colours  and  their  perfumed  honey 
serve  to  attract  insects,  which  are  the 
chief  and  often  essential  assistants  of 
impregnation ;  and  those  petals,  as  ob- 
served by  linnsBus,  serve  as  wings,  giving 
a  motion  assisting  to  effect  the  same  im- 
portant process.  But  they  have  occa- 
sionally a  still  more  essential  office ;  for, 
although  they  are  sometimes  absent,  yet, 
if  removed  from  some  of  those  possess- 
ing them,  the  subsequent  processes  are 
not  duly  performed. 

The  GoroUa  is  not  always  short-lived, 
as  in  the  cistus ;  for  some  continue  until 
the  fruit  is  peifected.  The  duration  of 
the  petals,  however,  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  impregnation  of  the  seed, 
£oc  in  most  flowers  they  fade  soon  after 
this  is  completed ;  and  double  flowers,  in 
which  it  occurs  not  at  all,  are  always 
longer  enduring  than  single  flowers  of 
the  same  species.  Then,  again,  in  some 
flowers  they  become  -green,  and  perform 
the  function  of  leaves,  after  impregnation 
has  been  effected.  A  famiLLar  example 
occurs  in  the  Christmas  rose  {^HeUeho'rus 
ni'ger),  the  petals  of  which  are  white,  but 
which  become  green  so  soon  as  the  seeds 
have  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and  the 
stamens  and  other  organs  connected  with 
fertility  have  fallen  off. 

Bloom.  This  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  fine  exudation  on  the  surface  of  some 
fruit— purple  on  the  Black  Hamburgh 
Orape,  and  on  some  plums,  and  green  on 
the  cucumber.  It  so  improves  their  ap- 
pearance that  an  apparatus  hais  been 
suggested  for  adding  it  artificially.  It 
seems  of  a  resinous  nature. 

Bltje-bells.    Oampa'nula  rotuHdifo'Ua, 
Blue-bottle.     Centau'rea  cya'nus. 
Bluets.     Va^cVnium  angustifo'lium, 
BlumenbVohia.    (Named  after  J.  F. 
Bhtmenbach,  of  Gottingen.     Nat.  ord., 
Loasads  [Loasacese].     LinA.,  iS-Polya- 
delphia  2-Polyandria,) 

Hardy  annuals.    Seeds  hi  April ;  rich  mould. 

B»  ina^gnis   (remarkable).     |.     White.     July. 

Monte  Video.    1826.    Tnuler. 
—  mutt&fida  (jaxaj'AtXt-leaoed),    1.    Greenish- 

red.    July.    Buenos  Ayres.    IS26. 

Boatlip.    Scaphygyttis, 

Boba'btia.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Jacob  Bohart,  professor  of  botany  at  Ox> 
ford  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Nat 
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ord.,  Irids  [IrirlacesB].     Linn.,  S-Trian- 
dria  1  Mon  oijyn  ia. ) 

The  ipeciea  in  this  genus  should  have  bet'n 
united  to  Ariatea.  Seeds  in  April ;  divisions  in 
autumn  or  spring.  Sandy  loam  ;  protection  of  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  pit  in  winter. 
B.  auranli'aca  (orange).  }.  Orange.  March. 
Bclfria.     1827.     Hardy  perennial. 

—  ^tofftVto  (sword-shaped).   S.    Yellow.    Jane. 

Cape  of  Good  Hupe.    I8l6. 

—  spatha'cea  (sheathed).     J.      Yellow.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 798. 

Bocco'iiiA.  (Named  after  P.  Boccnne, 
M.D.^  a  Sicilian.  Nat.  ord.,  Poppy  worts 
[Papaveracefle],  Linn.,  li-Dodecandria 
1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  in  sanH  and 
heat;  fibry,  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o°to 
80®;  winter,  65°  to  60°. 

S./rute'tcena  (thruhhy  celandine).    10.    White, 
yellow.     February.     W.  Ind.     1739. 

—  t'n^tf^i/(//ta  (entire-leaved).    4.    White.    Fe- 

bruary.    Mexico.    1820. 

Bce'bera.  (Named  after  Boeber,  a 
Bussian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Compotites 
[Asteracese].  Linn.,  Id-Syngenesia  2- 
Superjlua.) 

A  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
young,  firmish  shoots  under  a  glau ;  requires  a 
pit  or  a  cool  greenhouse  in  winter. 

B.  inca'na    (hoary  -  herbaged),      1^.       Golden. 
Mexico.     1828. 

There  are  other  species,  but  not  deserving  cul- 
tivation. 

Boa-BEAN.    Menya' tithes  trifoiia'ta. 

Bog-earth,  Heath-mould,  or  Peat. 
By  gardeners  this  is  understood  as  not 
meaning  that  mass  of  moss,  or  sphagnum, 
dug  out  of  wet,  fenny  places  for  fuel,  but 
a  sharp,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  the  dead, 
fibrous  roots  of  heath,  and  usually  of  a 
dark-grey  colour,  such  as  is  found  upon 
the  surface  beneath  the  heath  on  Wim- 
bledon,  Bagshot,and  many  other  dry  com- 
mons. Peat  of  the  best  description  is 
thus  constituted.    Of  400  parts : — 

Fine  silicioua  sand  .  .  .166 

Unaltered  vegetable  fibre  .  .  .2 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter  .  .110 

8ilica  (flint)  .  .  .  .102 

Alumina  (clay)       .  .  .  .     Itf 

Oxide  of  iroir        .  .  ,  .4 

Soluble,  vegetable,  and  saline  matter     .      4 

Muriate  of  lime     .  .  .  .4 

Loss  .  .  .  .  .2 

Bog-earth.  Plants.      See   American 

PlANTS. 

BoG-MOSs.     Sphagnum, 

Boiler.  The  vessel  employed  to  sup- 
ply the  pipes  or  tanks  with  hot-water  or 
steam,  when  either  of  these  is  used  for 
heating  purposes.  Many  are  the  inge- 
nious and  intricate  boilers  from  time  to 


time  offered  to  the  gardener ;  but,  after 
much  experience  with  boilers  of  all  de- 
scriptions, we  can  confidently  say  the 
most  simple  is  the  best.  The  smaller 
the  boiler  and  the  fireplace,  compatible 
with  efficiency,  the  greater  is  the  economy. 
We  can  tell  the  gardener,  also,  most  de- 
cidedly, that  the  total  size  of  the  boiler 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  efficiency ; 
the  only  point  to  be  secured  is,  tfiut  a 
sufficient  surface  of  the  boiler  be  exposed 
to  the  fire.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amount  of  boiler-surface  which  must 
be  exposed  to  the  fire  to  heat  given 
lengths  of  pipe,  respectively  4  inches,  '6 
inches,  and  2  inches  in  diameter  : — 

Surface  of  boilsr  exposed       I  4-inch  |  8-in6h  |  S-ineh 

I  P 


to  the  lire. 


pipe.  I  pipe.  |  pipe. 


ft.  ft.  fU 

Si  square  feet  will  heftt  200  or  266  or    400 

54  .,              „  :)(m  „  400  „     600 

7  M                 >•  400  „    533  „      SCO 

84  „                  „  600  ,,    GHO  „    1000 

12  „                  „  700  „   93 J  „   1400 

7  ..               ,.  lono  ,.  l:i3A  ..  2«ft0 


To  prevent  the  scale,  or  limy  crust,  which 
is  often  so  troublesome,  dissolve  in  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  sal 
ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia)  to 
eveiy  sixty  gallons.  Do  this  twice  in 
the  year ;  as,  in  October  and  April. 

Bois-PEBDix  (Partridge-wood),  ffeis- 
te'ria, 

Bolbophy'lltjm.  (From  bulbos,  a  bulb, 
and  phyllon,  a  leaf;  referring  to  the 
leaves  issuing  from  the  apex  of  the  bas- 
tard bulbs.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
dacese].  Linn.,  20-Oynandria  1-Afono- 
gynia.) 

Stove  orchids.  Division  of  the  plant,  whea 
fresh  potting;  sandy,  lumpy  peat,  potsherds, 
charcoal,  and  hard  chips,  raised  above  the  pot, 
well  drained,  and  the  plant  fixed  there,  or  on 
blocks.  Summer  temp.,  60**  to  90**,  and  moist ; 
winter,  55*^  to  65**,  and  dry. 

B,  barbUgerum  (bearded).    ^.    Greenish-brown. 
June.    Sierra  L<eone.     1835. 

—  bracteola'tum  (small-bracted).      1.     Yellow, 

purple.    July.    Demerara.    1830. 

—  Carejfa'num  (Dr.  Carey's),    j.    Brown,  pur- 

ple.   October.    Nepaul.     1832. 

—  eoco'inum  (coeoa->nut).    1.    Fl^h.    October. 

Sierra  Leone.    1835. 
--eu'preum  (copper-flowered),  Copper-colooKd. 
Manilla.    1837. 

—  ere'ctum  (upright).    Mauritius.     1834. 

—  /ta'tntfum  (yellowish).  Yellow.  March.  Sieixm 

Leone.    1840. 
—fu'scum  (htovin-flowered).    Chocolate.    April. 
Sierra  Leone.     1837. 

—  hi'rtum  (htAry).    Whitish.    E.  Ind.    1840. 

—  itnifrica*tum  (imbricated).     Purple.     March. 

Sierra  Leone.    1845. 
^  leopardi'num   (leopard-spotted).     Yellowiah- 
green.    E.  Ind.    18S7* 
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B,hmiafhm{hot6«ni),    1.   Purple.  Fabruary. 

Singapore.    18M. 
-Lo'AMCUbb'a).  1.   rellow,  brown.    Marcb. 

Java.    1845. 
"maerafntkMm  (large-flowered).      ^      Lemon. 

Marcb.    2iierra  Leone.    1844. 

—  oect^Uufn  (bidden-  ^wered).    Sierra  Leone. 

—  nuUa  turn  (rajed;.    Browniab-yellow.  Marcb. 

India.     1830. 

—  reca'reMm  (bent-back).    Green,  white.     Sep- 

tember.   Sierra  Leone.     1823. 
•^uitatorium  i dancing).    4*    Greeniab-brown. 

December.    Sierra  Leone.    1835. 
-aUigerum    (briatle-bearing).      Purple.     Oe- 

merara. 

—  tttrago  mum  i  four-aided).    Sierra  Leone. 

—  aeidtfMa ^urn  (umbelled).    |.  Yellow.  E.  Ind. 

;837. 
"tugma'tum  (aheatbed).  Brown.  Mareb.    Sin-  i 
gapore.     1840.  ! 

Soldo 'a>     ^United  to  Salpianthus.)      ' 

Bo'lbuic.     (From  bolos,  a  ball ;  in  re- 1 

ference  to  the  shape  of  the  seed-pods. ' 

Natord.,  Crucifert  [BrassicaoeeB].  Linn.,  j 

Ifi'Tntradynamifi,    Allied  to  Yella.  >  | 

Half-bardy  evergreen  onder-abrub.    Seed  in  a  | 
pot,  in  apring,  aet  in  a  frame,  or  aown  in  tbe  open 
bofder  daring  aummer.    It  requiree  a  little  pro-  ' 
tection  in  a  cold  pit  daring  winter,  but  ia  bardly 
worth  it. 

A.  a^p«rum  (rough).   1.    Cream.    June.  Spalx 

1818. 
Boliva'&ia.      (Named   after   Bolivar^ 
thelate  republican  chief  in  South  America. 
Nat  ord.,   Jaamineworts   [Jasminacesd]. 
linn.,  2'Diandna  i-Monogynia,) 

Greenhonte  evergreen  abmb.  Cuttinga  of  balf- 
ripened  aboots  in  aand,  under  a  hand-light. 
Soouner  temp.,  55°  to  70° ;  winter,  40°  to  48°. 

B.tn'ftda   (tbree-cleft).      3.      Yellow.      Jan*.  I 
Chili.     1828.  ' 

Bolto'nia.  (Named  after  J,  B.  BoU 
UiJiy  an  English  professor  of  botany.  Nat. 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceae].  Lmn.,18. 
St/ngenesia  2'Super/lua.  Allied  to  Sten- 
actis.) 

fiardj  berbaceoua  perenniala.  Diniion  of  the 
roots  in  March  or  Oetober;  eommon  gaiden-aoiL 

B.  asterofdes  (itarwort-like).    8.    Fleab.      Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.     1758. 
-fte«l(/b'^(woad-leaved).     l^.     Pink.     Sep. 
tember.    N.  Amer.    1758.  i 

BoiUBE  'a.  ( Name  not  explained ;  pro- 
bably it  is  commemorative.  Nat.  ord., 
AvMTyllids  [Amaryllidacese].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexaudria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Al- 
stromeria.)  • 

Two  featurea  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  i 
dinde  Bomare'a  from  AUtrome'ria — a  twining  j 
•tern  and  a  triangular  aeed^pod.  Tbe  tikbera  <n  ( 
the  B.  edu'Ut  are  eaten,  in  St.  Domingo,  Uke ! 
Uioae  of  Jerusalem  artichoke.  It  ia  a  stove  plant. 
The  others  prefer  a  deep,  rich,  light  border  in  the  I 
«P«ii  air,  with  a  alight  protection  from  froet.  B, 
^f^if&Uat  pWnted  in  a  good,  ct^  greenbou!«e, 
u>*>de  border,  will  twine  up  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
^<i  flower  oetter  than  in  any  other  wav.  For 
culittre,  aee  ALtTvAMBniA. 


B,  aetdtfo'Ua  (pointed-leaved).    0.    Red,  yellow. 

September.    Mexico. 
— -^^ puncta'ta  (dottcu-Jlowered).    6.   Spotted. 

September.     Mexico.     1829. 

—  edu'lts  (mtMble-iudered),      0.      Red.     July. 

Trinidad.     1820. 

—  hirte*Ua  (amdll- haired).    Red,  yellow.     July. 

Mexico.     Ib24. 

—  ovafia  (egg-abape-Zeaoetf).     Red  and  green. 

Chib.    1834. 

—  SaUifUa  (Salsilla).    5.  Green,  crimson.  June. 

Si  Amer.    1800. 

Bo'mbax.  Silk  Cotton-tree.  (From 
bombaxt  cotton ;  in  reference  to  the  woolly 
hairs  which  envelope  the  seed,  like  those 
of  the  cotton-plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Stercu- 
liads  [SterculiaceoBJ.  Linn.,  \Q-Mona-' 
delphia  SPolyandria.) 

Trees  more  remarkable  for  their  prodigioua  sixe 
than  for  their  use  or  beauty.  Stove  trees.  Cut- 
tinga uf  rather  young  shoots,  but  firm  at  the  base, 
E laced  in  aandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
ottom-beat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp, 
00°  to  85  ;  winter,  50°  to  60°. 

B,  Cei'ha  (Ceiba).   100.    White.  S.  Amer.   1692. 

—  jr't'^t^'um  (((lobe-form).     60.     Guiana.     1824. 

—  if otodn'rieum  (Malabar).    60.    Scarlet.    Ma- 

labar. 

—  teptena'tum    (seven-Zeaeerf).       50.       White. 

Carthageoa.    1699* 

Bomapa'btea.  (Named  after  ^apoZ<f on 
Bonaparte.  Nat.  ord.,  Bromelworts  [Bro- 
meliaceffi].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  X-Mono- 
gyaia.    Allied  to  Guzmannia.) 

Remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  of  their  long, 
rush-like  leaves.  .Tbey  are  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  vases,  out  of  doors,  in  Hummer. 
Stove  plants.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed ;  cuttings  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  beat;  well  drained.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60^ to  70°  ;  winter,  55°  to  6o°. 

dB.  9ra'ci/i«  (slender).    2.    Mexico.    1828. 
—Ju'ncea  (rtuh-teaved).   1^.   Blue.   Peru.  1800. 

Bona'tea.  (Named  afler  M.  Bonat,  a 
distinguished  Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchids  [Orchidacese].  Linn.,  20-^- 
nandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Gymna- 
denia. ) 

stove  orchid.  Division  of  the  roots,  or  semi- 
bulbous  tubers ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
fi0°  to  85°  J  winter,  50°  to  55°. 

B,  speeio'sa  (ahowy).    2.    Green,  white.     May* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1820. 

Bones  are  beneficial  as  a  manure, 
because  their  chief  constituent  (phos- 
phate of  lime)  is  also  a  constituent  of 
all  plants ;  and  the  gelatine  which  is  also 
in  hones  is  of  itself  a  source  of  food  to 
them.  The  bones  of  the  ox,  sheep, 
horse,  and  pig,  being  those  usually  em- 
ployed, their  analyses  are  here  given : — 


Phosphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Animal  matter      . 


Ox. 

Sheep. 
70 

Horse. 

55 

08 

4 

6 

1 

33 

25 

31 

Pig. 

52 
1 

47 
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The  bones  most  be  applied  to  the  orops 
in  very  small  pieces  or  powder ;  and  ten 
pounds,  at  the  iime  of  iuQorting  the  seed, 
are  enough  lor  thirty  square  yards,  it' 
sown  broadcast;  and  a  much  smaller 
quantity  is  sufficient,  if  sprinkled  along 
the  drills  in  which ,  the  seed  is  sown. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  bone-dust  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  all  gardens 
and  to  all  garden-crops ;  but  it  has  been 
experimented  on  most  extensively  with 
the  turnip  and  potato,  and  with  imfail- 
in^  benefit.  Mixed  with  sulphur,  and 
drilled  in  with  the  turnip-seed,  it  has 
been  found  to  preserve  the  young  plants 
from  the  fly.  Mr.  Knight  found  it  bene- 
ficial when  apphed  largely  to  stone- 
fruit  at  the  time  of  planting ;  and  it  is 
quite  as  good  for  the  vine.  To  lawns, 
the  dust  has  been  appUed  with  great  ad- 
vantage when  the  grass  was  becoming 
thin.  As  a  manure  for  the  shrubbery, 
parterre,  and  greenhouse,  it  is  also  most 
valuable ;  and,  crushed  as  well  as  ground, 
is  employed  generally  to  mix  with  the 
soil  of  potted  plants.  Mr.  Maund  finds 
it  promotes  the  luxuriance  and  beauty 
of  his  flowers.  One  pound  of  bone-dust, 
mixed  with  twelve  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  twelve  ounces 
of  water,  if  left  to  act  upon  each  other 
for  a  day,  form  super-phosphate  of 
lime,  a  wineglassful  of  which  has  been 
found  beneficial  to  pelargoniums.  Ap- 
plied as  a  top-dressing,  mixed  with  htdf 
its  weight  of  charcoal- dust,  it  is  a  good 
manure  for  onions,  and  may  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  nine  pounds  to  the  square 
rod.  There  is  httle  doubt  of  this  super- 
phosphate being  good  for  all  our  kitchen- 
garden  crops,  being  more  prompt  in  its 
effects  upon  a  crop  than  simple  bone- 
dust,  because  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
therefore  more  readily  presented  to  the 
roots  in  a  state  for  them  to  imbibe.  Bones 
broken  into  small  pieces  are  generally 
used  as  drainage  for  pelargoniums  and 
other  potted  plants. 

Bomna'ya.  (Named  after  the  Ger- 
man botanist,  Bonnay,  Nat  ord.,  Fig- 
worts  [Scrophulariacete].  Linn.,  S-Dma- 
dria  l-Monogynia.   Belated  to  Torenia.) 

Stove  plants.     Seeds  for  annuals;    divisions, 
and  cuttings  of  creepers  and  trailers ;  rich,  sandy 
loam. 
B.  brachyeafrpa    (.short -seed-podded).       Violet. 

June.     E.  Ind.     >829.    Annual. 
~  rc'ptatu  (creeping).    4.   Blue.    July.    £.  Ind. 

18IO.    Perennial  traiie/. 
—  9eronic<^o'lia   ^speedwell-leaved).     ^.    Pink. 

August.  £.  Ind.   1798.    Biennial  trailer. 


Bohhs'tia.    (Named  after  O,  Bonnet, 

a  distinguished  naturalist.  Nat.  ord., 
2%ead8  [Temstr&miaceffi].  Linn.,  13- 
Polyandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Store  tree.  Gutting*  of  firm  Toang  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  kIms,  in  heat;  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  60^  to  80^ ;  winter,  56^  to  Qffi. 

B.  palu'airis  (m»nh).    Bed.    Trinidad.    I8I9. 

Bo'ntia.  (Named  after  J,  Bont,  a 
i  Dutch  physician.  Nat.  ord.,  Myoporads 
I  [Myoporacees].    Linn.,  14t-JDidynamia  %- 

Angiospennia,) 

Stove  evergreen  shrab,  requiring  similar  treat- 
ment to  Bonnetla. 

B,  ZtopAMot'ttoCDaphne-Uke).  6.  YeUow»  purple. 
June.    W.  Ind.    1690. 

BoKAOE.  {Bo'rago  ojficina'lis,)  Its 
young  leaves,  smelling  somewhat  likeou- 
cumber,  are  sometimes  used  in  salads,  or 
boiled  as  spinach.  Being  aromatic,  its 
spikes  of  flowers  are  put  into  negus  and 
cool  tankards. 

Soil  and  8UuaiioH,'^FQi:  the  spring  and 
summer  sowing,  any  light  soil  and  open 
situation  may  be  allotted,  provided  the 
first  is  not  particularly  rich;  for  those 
which  have  to  withstand  the  winter,  a 
light,  dzy  soil,  and  the  shelter  of  a  south 
fence,  are  most  suitable.  A  very  fertilB 
soil  renders  it  luxuriant,  and  ixijures  tlie 
flavour. 

Time*  and  mode  0/  towing,  —  Sow  in 
March  or  April,  and  at  the  close  of  July, 
for  production  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  agam  in  August  or  September,  for 
the  supply  of  winter  and  succeeding 
spring,  in  shallow  drills,  twelve  inches 
asunder.  When  of  about  six  weeks* 
growth,  the  plants  are  to  be  thinned  to 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  thus 
removed  of  the  spring  and  autumn  sow 
ing  may  be  transplanted  at  a  similar  dis- 
tance ;  but  those  of  the  summer  sowing 
seldom  will  endure  the  removal,  and  at 
all  times  those  left  unmoved  prosper 
most.  At  the  time  of  transplanting,  if  at 
all  dry  weather,  they  must  be  watered 
until  established;  water  must  also  be 
frequently  applied  to  the  seed-bed  of  the 
summer  sowing. 

To  obtain  Seed. — Some  of  those  plants 
which  have  survived  the  winter  must  be 
left  ungathered  from.  They  will  begin 
to  flower  about  June;  and  when  their 
seed  is  perfectly  ripe  the  stalks  must  be 
gathered,  and  dried  completely  before  it 
is  rubbed  out. 

Bo'&AGo.  Borage.  (Altered  from  eor, 
heart,  and  ago^  to  afilsct ;  referring  to  the 
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cordial  qualities  of  the  herbs.  Nat  ord., 
Boroffeworts  [Boraginacess].  linn.,  0- 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  plants.  Biennials  and  anauala  from 
seed ;  perennials  by  divisions ;  common  soil. 

B.  era$$ifi/lia  (thick-leaved),     a.     Pink.    June, 
Persia.    1833.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  Crc'/ica  (Cretan).  1.  Blue.  May.  Crete.  1833. 

Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  isr^/lofra  Oooie-flowered).     1.     Bine.     Jone. 

Corsica.    1813.    Trailing  biennial. 

—  toii^/o7ta  (long-leaved).  1.  Blue.  July.  South 

of  Europe.    1835.    Annual. 

—  e0ieina'ii»  (common).  8.  Blue.  August.   Eng- 

land.   Amual. 

aVnfi&ra  (white-flowered).      3.     White. 

August.    England.    Annual. 

—  oricii/a'/is  (oriental).  3.  Blue.  June.  Turkey. 

1763.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

Boba'ssus.  (Ooe  of  the  names  applied 

to  the  spathe  of  the  date-palm.  Nat  ord., 

PnHnu  [PalmacesB].    Linn.,  ^-Diacia  6- 

Hexandria,) 

Palm-wine,  or  toddy,  a  grateful  beverage,  is 
the  juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded  spathe  of 
this  and  some  oUier  paUiu.  Stove  tree.  Seeds ; 
pest  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  Oo^  to  90" ;  win- 
ter, 60". 

B.fimMHf&rmi»  (faa-leaved).  80.  White,  green. 
£.  Ind.    1771* 

Borbo'nia.  (Named  after  one  of  the 
Bmrhon  familj.  'Nat.  ord.,  Legwmnous 
Plants  [Fabaoeffi].  'Lmn,,16'Monadelphia 
H'Decatuiria,    Belated  to  Scottia.) 

This  genus  and  its  allies — Hovea,  Lalage,  Tem- 
pktonia,  and  others  of  that  group— have  always 
Wn  great  favourites  .with  gardeners.  All  green - 
hoaM  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttings  in  sand,  in  April,  under  a  bell- 
glsas,  sad  in  a  elose  place,  without  artificial  heat; 
pest  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  50^  to  70° ;  win- 
ter, idP  to  40*. 

B.  AarAa'te  (bearded).    4.  Yellow.    July.    1833. 

-eUiafUi   (hair-friaged).  8.     Yellow.      July. 
1816. 

—  eoirdafta  (heart-ieaeetO*  i*  Yellow.   August. 

176». 

—  trtmafta  (seolloped-/«aoed).  0.   Yellow.  July. 

1774. 

—  erie^o'tia  (heath-leaved).   3.    Pink.   January. 

1881. 

—  taaeeola'to  (lance-toooeii).    5.   Yellow.    July. 

1768. 

—  madfo'Ka  (ruseus-teao^d).   8.   Yellow.    July. 

1790. 
--MM'rsia  (tbiee-nerved).    6.    YeUow,    July. 

I76fl. 

—  ^miiaafta  (wave-ZeoM^.     4.    Yellow.    July. 

1818. 

BoBDEB  is  a  name  applied  to  that  nar- 
row division  of  the  garden  which  usually 
Moompaaiies  each  side  of  a  walk  in  the 
Mtchen-garden,  and  to  the  narrow  bed 
which  is  near  to  the  garden-wall  on  one 
side,  and  abuts  on  a  walk  on  the  other, 
hi  fiict,  any  bed  which  acts  as  a  boundary 
to  a  walk,  or  grass-ploti  or  the  main 


quarters  of  a  garden,  may  be  properly  de- 
scribed as  a  border. 

1.  FruU-Borders,  —  Next  to  the  wall 
should  be  a  path,  eighteen  inches  wide, 
for  the  convenience  of  pruning  and  ga- 
thering. Next  to  this  path  should  be  the 
border,  eight  or  nine  feet  wide;  and  then 
the  broad  walk,  which  should  always  en- 
compass the  main  compartments  of  the 
kitchen-garden.  The  whole  of  the  breadth 
from  the  wall  to  the  edge  of  this  main 
walk  should  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet ;  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
rammed  hard ;  brickbats  and  large  stones 
then  put  in,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and 
a  half;  and  the  remaining  two  feet  am 
a  half  filled  up  with  suitable  soil.  From 
the  under-drainage  of  brickbats,  <&c., 
draining-pipes  should  be  laid  with  an 
outfall  into  some  neighbouring  ditch. 
No  fruit-tree  will  be  healthy  if  it  roots 
deep,  or  if  its  roots  are  surrounded  by 
superfluous  water;  th^t  is,  more  water 
than  the  soil  will  retain  by  its  own  che- 
mical and  capillary  attractions.  Shallow- 
rooting  crops  do  no  harm  to  the  trees 
grown  on  fruit-borders  sufficient  to  re- 
quire their  total  banishment.  See  Fbuit- 
TBEES  and  Stations. 

2.  Flower 'Borden,  —  These,  like  the 
preceding,  and,  indeed,  like  eveiy  other 
port  of  the  garden  not  devoted  to  aquatic 
and  marsh  plants,  should  be  well  drained. 
In  plotting  them,  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that,  if  narrow,  no  art  will  impart  to 
them  an  aspect  of  boldness  and  grandeur. 
Indeed,  narrowness  of  surface  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  an  impression 
that  the  grounds  are  of  limited'  extent ; 
and  no  disposal  of  the  plants  will  remove 
the  littleness  thus  suggested.  If  the 
pleasure-grounds  are  small,  narrow  bor- 
ders are  permissible ;  but,  even  then,  the 
broader  they  are  the  less  is  the  appear- 
ance of  meanness.  Neatness  roust  be 
the  presiding  deity  over  flower-borders; 
and  no  application  of  the  hoe  and  rake, 
no  removal  of  decayed  leaves,  no  tying 
up  of  straggling  members,  can  be  too  un- 
remitting.   See  Flowiirs. 

Forking-Bordera. — No  border,  whether 
tenanted  by  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  or 
flowering -shrubs,  should  be  ever  dug 
with  the  spade.  The  surface  turned  up 
roughly  with  the  fork,  to  benefit  by  the 
winter  frosts,  and  manure  as  necessary, 
turned  in  with  the  same  implement,  are 
sufficient. 
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BoRECOi^.  Bra'ssica  olera'cea  yimbri- 
a'ta. 

Varieties.— Oi  the  following,  J,  2,  3, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  and  15  are  the  hcst 

1.  Brussels  Borecole,  or  Sprouts. 

2.  Green  Borecole,  German  or  curled 
Kale,  or  Curlies,  Scotch  or  Siberian  Kale, 
Bra'ssica  olera'cea  seleni'sia, 

3.  Purple  Borecole,  B,  olera'cea  laci- 
nia'ta. 

4.  Variegated  Borecole. 

5.  Chou  de  Milan. 

6.  Egyptian  or  Rabi  Kale. 

7.  Ragged  Jack, 

8.  Jerusalem  Kale. 

9.  Buda,  Russian,  or  Manchester  Kale. 
This  is  greatly  improved  by  blanching 
under  a  pot,  like  Sea  Kale. 

10.  Anjou  Kale. 

11.  One- thousand- headed  Cabbage,  B. 
ohra  cea  ace'phala. 

12.  Palm  Borecole. 

13.  Portugal,  or  Large- ribbed. 

14.  Woburn  perennial.  This,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  race,  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  six  inches  long,  planted 
where  to  remain,  in  March  or  April. 

15.  Barnes's  Feathered  Savoy. 
Sowing, — The  first  crop  sow  about  the 

end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  the 
seedlings  of  which  are  fit  for  pricking 
out  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  for 
final  planting  at  the  close  of  May,  for 
production  late  in  autumn  and  oom- 
mencement  of  winter.  Sow  again  about 
the  middle  of  May ;  for  final  planting, 
during  July;  and,  lastly,  in  August,  for 
use  during  winter  and  early  spring. 

Prick'  out  the  seedlings  when  then* 
leaves  ai*e  about  two  inches  in  breadth ; 
set  them  about  six  inches  apart  each  way ; 
and  water  f^'equently  until  established. 
In  four  or  five  weeks  they  will  be  of  suffi- 
cient growth  for  final  removal. 

Planting, — Set  theqi  in  rows  two  feet 
and  a  half  apart  each  way:  the  lastplant- 
i^on  may  be  six  inches  closer.  They  must 
be  watered  and  weeded;  and  some  of 
them  being  of  large-spreading  growth, 
the  earth  can  only  be  drawn  about  their 
stems  during  their  early  growth.  If, 
during  stormy  weather,  any  of  those 
which  acquire  a  tall  growth  are  blown 
down,  they  should  be  supported  by  stakes, 
when  they  will  soon  firmly  re-establish 
themselves. 

2b  raise  Seed. — Select  such  plants  of 
each  variety  as  are  of  the  finest  growth, 
and  either  leave  them  where  grown  or 


remove  them  during  open  weather  in 
November,  or  before  the  close  of  Fe- 
bruarj',  (the  earlier  the  better,)  into  rows 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  planted 
deeply.  The  seed  ripens  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August. 

Boro'nia.  (Named  after  Boroni^  an 
Italian  servant  of  Dr.  Sibthorp's.  NaL 
ord.t  Bue worts  [Rutaceffi].  Linn.,  8.0c- 
tandria  1-  Monogynia. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrabi.  Cuttings,  neither 
hard  nor  soft,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass, 
where  there  is  the  mildest  heat ;  sandy  peat  and 
eharcoal.  Though  greenhouse  plants,  most  of 
them  like  a  little  extra  heat  in  spring.  Summer 
temp.,  6o®  to  70^  j  winter,  45®  to  50°. 

B.  ala'ta  (winged).   3.   Red.  May.   K.  Holland. 
1825. 

—  anemonte/o'lia    (anemone-leaved).      3.     Red. 

May.    N.  Holland.     1824. 
»  anr/Ai/o'/ia  (fennel-leaved).  N.Holland.  ISil. 

—  crenula'ta  (scolloped -/tfavetf).   S.    Red.    July. 

King  George's  Sound. 

—  denticula'ta  (fine-toothed).   S.   Red.    N.  Hoi- 

land.    1823. 

—  dieho'toma  (furk-branehed).    Rose.    October. 

N.  Holland.     1811. 
— /a/<*i/tf'/ta  (sickle-Zeawii).  Moreton  Bay.  1841. 

—  Fraze'ri  (Fraser's).   Red.    May.    N.  Holland. 

1881. 

—  latt/o'tia  (broad-Ieaved).     Red.     April.      N. 

Holland.     1824. 

—  Mifi/lia  (ledum-leaved).   S.   Red.   May.    N. 

S.  Wales.     1814. 

—  mo'UU  (soft).    N.  Holland.     1841. 

—  microphjf'lta  (small-leaved).     S.     Pink.      N. 

Holland.     1840. 

—  ova'ta  (egg-shape-^aotfd).     Crimson.     May. 

Swan  River.     1841. 

—  pinna'ta   (leafleted).     8.      Purple.     Angost. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1794. 
^polygaUe/o'lia    (polygala- leaved).     8.    R«d. 
Blay.    N.  Holland.     1824. 

—  sca'bra  (rough).     Pink.    Swan  River. 

—  serrutfifta  (saw-edged- /eavetf).     3.     Scarlet. 

June.    N.  S.  Wales.     181 0. 

—  spathula'tja.  (spathuIate-Zrooeif).    Pink.    Swan 

River.     1845. 

—  teira'nda   (four-stamened).     8.    Red.     Af ay. 

N.  Holland.    1824. 

—  tereii/u'lia  (round-leaved).  Pink.  Swan  River. 

—  Mphy'Ua  (three-leaved).   8.   Pink.   May.    N. 

Holland.    1840. 

—  vimi'nea  (twiggy).    Pink.    Swan  River. 

Borbe'bia.  (Named  after/.  W\  Borrer, 
a  British  cryptogamist.  Nat.  ord.,  Cin- 
chonads  [Ginchonacess].  linn.,  4-7Vfran. 
dria  i-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Spermacoce. ) 

Stove  plants.  The  biennials  from  seeds,  treated 
like  a  tender  annual;  and  the  perennials  from 
cuttings  in  sand,  in  heat,  under  a  glan;  light 
soU. 

B.  eommtUafla  (changed).    ^.     Wliite.    Jane. 
W.  Ind.    1818. 

—  strVctu  (upright).   |.    White.    July.   E.  Ind. 

1820. 

—  verticillafta   {wYiotleH^flawerei),     8.    White. 

July.    Africa.    1738. 

Bo'scu.     (Named   after  L,  Bo$c,  a 
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Freneh  professor  of  agriealture.  Nat 
ord.,  Capparids  [Capparidacese].  Linn., 
W-Dudecundria  i-Monoffynia.) 

Cattingt  of  firm  wood  in  heat,  in  taad,  under  a 
glui;  lumpy,  fibry  loam  and  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  W*io90Pi  winter,  W*. 

B.  Senegaie'nsit  (Senegal),    3.  White.  Senegal. 
1834. 

Bossijb'a.     (Named  after  Bonieu,  who 

accompanied   La  Peroase   on  bis  fatal 

voyage.      Nat.  ord.,    Leyuminous  Plants 

[Fabacese].  Linn.,  Id-Monadelphia  Q-De- 

ran4rta.    Allied  to  Hovea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  thrubi  and  trailers  ;  cut- 
tings of  half-ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
flM.'io  April;  peat  and  loam,  both  fibry,  with  a 
portion  of  silTer-saad,  and  some  pieces  of  charcoal, 
to  keep  the  soil  open ;  also  seeds  sown  in  a  slifrht 
hotbed,  in  March.  Summer  temp*,  60°  to  7&°» 
winter,  40°  to  60**. 

B.iwrif&lia  (box-leaved).     4.     Yellow.     May 
N.  Holland.     1624. 

—  eine^rea  (grey).     3.     Yellow.     June.      Van 

Diemen's  Land.     1802. 
~eorri(/(/2(a  (heart-leaved).     1.     Yellow.    May. 

N.  Holland.     1820. 
'-dftHcha  (two-rowed).      ».      Yellow.      May. 

N.  Holland.    1840. 

—  enu^ta  (tword'branched),    0.    Yellow.     May. 

N.  Holland.     1824. 
•*-«rioea'>7ia  (woolly-podded).    1.  Yellow.  May. 

King  George's  Sound.     1837> 
-/oto^fa  (leafy).  4.  Yellow.  May.  N.  Holland. 

1824. 

—  Eenderso'nn     (Henderson's).      Yellow     and 

hronse.     N.  S.  Wales.     1844. 

—  ktterophy'Ua  (various-leaved).      3.     Yellow. 

September.    N.  S.  Wales.     1709« 

—  toi/icu<aV>«  (lentil-Zeaoetf).  8.  Yellow.  June.  I 

N.  Holland.     1823. 
~Lfff«of<f^  (Linnaea-like).   Yellow.   May.    N. 

HolUnd.     1824. 
"UnopkifUti  (flax-leaved).  S.  Orange.    August. 

N.  Holland.     1803. 

—  mlerophp*tta  (small-leaved).   8.  Yellow.  July. 

N.  S.  Wales.     180.^. 

—  Ms'te  (egir-ahape-leaoetf).     Yellow.      AprU. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1792. 
—pameif&iia  (few-leaved).    S.    Yellow,  brown. 
June.     Swan  River.    1841. 

—  protCro'tf*  (prostrate).    |.    Yellow.     August. 

N.  S.  Wsles.     1808. 

—  rkombifi/tia  (diamond-leaved).      1.     Yellow. 

May.     N.  Holland.     1820. 

—  retundifo'tia  (round-leaved).  8.  Yellow.  May. 

N.  Holland.     1834. 
-ra'/rt  (reddish-yellow-yfowertftf).    0.    Orange. 
August.     N.  Holland.     1803. 

—  teolopefndrium  (hart's  -  tongue -/eatred).     10. 

Yellow.    June.    N.  S.  Wales.     1702. 
'-•ptii«'scefM(spined).  Yellow.  N.  Holland.  1849. 

—  tes«icatt'/t«  ^ slender-stemmed).     ^.     Yellow. 

April.    Van  Diemen's  Land.     1830. 
-ntrgufta  (twi|pgy).     2.     Yellow,  red.     June. 
Swan  Raver.    1842. 

BosTBicHUS,  a  class  of  beetles,  many 
of  which  are  very  injurious  to  the  crops 
of  the  garden. 

B.  diaipar,  Apple-bark  beetle.  The 
female  of  this  insect  bores  into  the  wood 
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of  the  apple-tree,  and  there  deposits  her 
eggs,  generally  in  the  month  of  May ; 
and  its  perforations  are  so  numerous  and 
extensive,  as  frequently,  on  the  continent, 
to  destroy  the  tree.  In  England  it  rarely 
occurs.  The  perforations  are  confined 
to  the  alburnum,  or  young  wood. 

B.  typograpkvs.  Typographer  -  bark 
beetle.  This  attacks  the  pine-tribe,  espe- 
cially the  silver-fir.  A  drawing  of  this 
insect  is  given  at  page  829,  vol.  iii.,  of 
T%e  Cottage  Qurdener, 

jS.^tnosIri,  Pinaster,  or  Bed-bark  beetle, 
confines  its  attacks  to  the  pines,  leaving 
the  firs  untouched,  as  the  B^  Utritu  Uvea 
exclusively  on  the  larch,  and  the  B.  wrtho^ 
graphus  on  the  spruce-fir. 

Boswe'cua.  OUbannm-tree.  (Named 
after  Dr.  Boswell,  of  Edinburgh.  Nat» 
ord.,  Amyrids  [Amarydacese].  linn.,  10- 
Decandria  1-Monogynia.) 

The  brittle  resin  of  Boewellia,  bolted  with  oU 
to  render  it  soft,  is  used  in  the  East  as  pitch  for 
the  bottoms  of  ships,  and,  in  the  dry  state,  aa 
frankincense.  Stove  trees ;  cuttings  of  half* 
ripened  shoots,  in  sand  and  peat ;  p4>at  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ;  winter,  S0°  to  dOP, 

B*  gla'hra  (smooth).    SO.    Pale  yellow.    Goro* 

mandel.        1823. 
—  §erra'ta  (saw-edged-leaverf).  20.   Pale  yellow. 

E.  Ind.     1820. 

Bothy.  The  lodgings  assigned  to 
young  gardeners  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom  \  and  miserable  hovels  they 
often  were,  and,  in  some  cases,  still  are. 

Bi)TRY'cERAS.  (From  botrys,  a  bunch, 
and  keraxy  a  horn ;  in  reference  to  the 
bunches  of  horn  like  racemes.  Nat.  ord., 
Anacards  [Anacardiacese].  Linn.,  4- 
Tetrandria  X-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs;  cuttings  of 
ripened  shoots  in  san(),  under  a  hand-light,  in  a 
frame,  and  the  hand-light  tilted  up  at  nifrht; 
sandy  peat.  Summer  temp.,  5A°to  65° {  winter, 
38°  to  46°. 

B.  lauri'mtm  (laurel-like).  4.   N.  Holland.  1823. 

Botbt'chiitk.  Moon  wort.  (From  bo- 
try  s,  a  bunch;  in  reference  to  the  bunch- 
like  formation  of  the  seed-apparatus  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf.  Nat.  ord..  Ferns 
[Polypodiaoeie] .  Linn.,  24-  Cryptogamia 
1-Filices.) 

Perennial  Fema,  hardy,  with  but  one  exception ; 
ehiefly  divisions;  peat  and  loam.  B.  auttra'U 
should  be  protected  in  winter. 

B.  atutra'le  (southern).    ^.     Brown.    June.    N. 
Holland.     1823.     Half-hardy. 

—  disse'etum  (exit- leaned).     ^,      Brown.      July. 

N.  Amer.     1806. 
— fumarioPdea  (fumitory-like).  4*  Brown.  Julj. 
Carolina.    1806. 

—  hinn'rhtfn  (eommon  mooawort).    (.    Brown. 

May.    Britain. 
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B.obUfquum  (twisted).     *.     Brown.  Auguit. 

N.  Amer*    1881.  A„„.,.t 

-  rtw'nicMOT  (Virginian).   1.  Brown.  August. 

N.  Amer.    I7flO. 


Bottle  Gourd.  Lagena'ria, 
Bottom-heat.  Naturally  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  always  bears  a  due 
relative  proportion  to  that  of  the  air. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  air  ae- 
ereases,  that  of  the  soil  also  decreases, 
but  very  slowly;  and,  when  the  atmo- 
spheric heat  increases,  that  of  the  soil 
also  graduaUy  rises.  Boitom-heat,  or 
heat  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants,  is  the 
artifici^mode  of  imitating  this  proceed- 
inc  of  nature  in  our  hothouses  and  other 
stnictures  of  that  kind.  If  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  soil  be  too  cold  in  proportion 
to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  roots  are  not  stimulated  sufficiently 
to  imbibe  food  as  fast  as  it  is  reqmred 
by  the  branches  and  foliage ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  leaves  or  [ruit  wiU  fall 
or  wither.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  be  too  great  m 
proportion  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
roote  absorb  food  faster  than  it  can  be 
elaborated  by  the  leaves;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence,  over-luxuriant  shoots  and  an 
extra  development  of  leaves  are  caused, 
instead  of  blossoms  and  a  healthy  pro- 
jrress  in  all  the  parts. 

Every  plant  obviously  will  have  a  par- 
ticular bottom-heat  most  congenial   to 
il     Plants  growing  in  open  plains  will 
require  a  higher  bottom-heat  than  those 
growing  in  the  shade  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican forests,  though  the  teipperature  of 
the  air  out  of  the  shade  may  be  the  same 
in  each  country.    That  gardener  will  suc- 
ceed in   exotic  plant^culture  best,  who, 
among  his  other  knowledge,  has  ascer- 
tained the  relative  temperature  of  the 
air  and  soil  in  which  any  given  plant 
RTOws  naturally.    At  present,  such  id- 
formation  from  actual  observation  is  not 
obtainable;  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature  of  the  air  of  a  oounti7 ;  and, 
these  being  obtained,  the  gardener  may 
adopt  this  as  a  safe  rule :— Let  the  bot- 
tom heat  for  plants  of  that  country  be 
always  5°  higher  than  the  average  tem- 
perature of  each  month;  that  is,  if  the 
lowest  temperature  of  the  month  is  40o, 
and  the  highest  70%  the  average  is  55^ ; 
and   if  we  add  6«>  to  that,  we  shall  have 
CO^'as  the  bottom-heat  for  that  month. 
K  the  average  maximum  temperature  of 


the  air  only  be  known,  let  the  bottoni- 
heat  be  less  by  10«»  than  the  nmximum 
temperature  of  the  air. 

Bottoming.  A  terai  usually  appUed 
to  the  drainage  of  pots,  although  tquaUy 
applicable  to  any  kind  of  horticultural 
drainage.  {See  Draining.)  It  is  also 
apphed  to  mowing  grass  on  lawns,  and 
signifies  that  the  mower  should  take  ex- 
tra pains  iti  mowing,  cutting  down  almost 
to  the  surface  of  the  turf,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate future  mowings  by  the  production 
of  an  entirely  fresh  herbage,  free  firom 
moss  add  the  residue  of  formed  mowings. 

Bourbon  Palm.    LcUa'nia. 

Bourgeon,  or  Bueoeon.    See  Bud. 

BoussiNgau'ltia.  (Named  after  the 
celebrated  chemist,  BouisingaulL  Nat. 
ord.,  Basellads  [Basellacefle].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexan  dria  1  -JIfow  oyynia. ) 


Half-hard^  tuberous-roottd  plant.    Seeds ;  di- 
vision of  iU  tuberous  roots ;  pBat  and  nch  loam. 


S. 


vision  Oi  IIM  iViucwvvM  iwv>  ,    |,-w~-  . — . 

Summer  temp.,  60«  to  70";  winter,  45'*  to  65<». 
B.  6M«;toi'dc»  (baseUa-like).    White.    July. 
Amer.     1835. 

Bouva'rdIa.  (Named  after  Br.  ^ou- 
vdrd,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Paris.  Nat*  ord.,  Cinchonadi  [Cinchona- 
ce»].    Unn.,4:-TettandriayMonogpnia.) 

Oreenhouae  evergreen  under-ahrub*,  except 
where  otherwise  speciAed.  Seed  at  times,  in  heat. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  heat,  in  Mareh  or 
April.  Shut  up  during  the  day.  and  air  given  at 
night.  Also  by  roots,  cut  into  pieces,  aod  in- 
serted in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  brisk,  sweet 
heat,  in  spring.  Light,  fibry  soil.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  70<* ;  winter,  35°  to  4S°. 
B,  anguatifofUa  (narrow-leaved).  «.  Red,  Sep- 
tember.   Mexico.     1838. 

—  Cavanilte'Mi  (CavaniUea'a).   I*.  Scarlet*  May. 
Mexico.    1846. 

—fta'va  (yellow).   1*.  Yellow.  September.  Mex- 
ico.   1844.  ,         ^.         ^    . 

—  l9ng%fio'ra  (long'flowered).  9.  White,  Mexico. 
1827 

—  nWndena   (shining).      Scarlet.     September. 
Mexico.     1834.  „      ^ 

—  «frt^«o'»«  (small-bristled).  8.  Yellow.  March. 

18*5.  «      .  . 

—  <r^fty'tt«  (three-leaved).     2.    Scarlet.     July. 

Mexico.  1794.  „  ,  .  ,  , 
glaf^a   (smooth),     a.  Scjurlet.  July. 

Mexico.    1794.  ^      ,  ^  ,  , 

^ pub^9ceru  (downy).    «.  Scarlet.  July. 

Mexico.    1794'  ■        ,  ,     ^     ., 

_  .-*— apfe'wcteiM  (•hiniBg).    «.   Scarlet.   April. 

Mexico.     1888.  „  j      . 

—  verH'eolor   (various-coloured),   a.    Red.    Au- 
gust.   S.  Amer.    1814. 

Bower.     See  ArBour. 

Box  {Bu'xys  sempervi'rem)^  is  noticed 
by  the  gardener  chiefly  as*  plant  suiUble 
for  edgings.  For  this  purpoae  it  is  neat ; 
but  it  is  an  exhauster  of  the  soil  more 
than  any  other  that  can  be  BO  employed. 
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and  is  a  AEroOiite  luvlciiig-plaee  for  the 
snail.  For  plants  that  may  be  sabsti- 
tated,  Me  Edoino.  The  best  months 
for  plantmg  Box  are  September  and 
February.  Small-rooted  slips  are  em- 
ployed, and  are  planted  against  the  per- 
pendienlar  side  of  a  small  trench,  along 
the  edge  of  tlie  border  or  bed  they  are 
desired  to  bound.  The  best  month  for 
clipping  Box  is  June,  and  it  should  be 
tlone  in  showery  weather.  With  great 
attention  to  not  ii^uring  the  roots,  and 
to  washing  earth  in  among  these  in  their 
new  position,  large  Box-trees  or  bushes 
have  been  moved  in  May,  June,  and  July. 
See  The  Cottage  Gardener,  iv.,  328,  350. 

Box  Eldee.    Negu'ndo, 

Box  Thobn.    Ltf'cium, 

Brabei'ux.  Afncan  Almond.  (From 
hrabeion,  a  sceptre ;  in  reference  to  the 
flower-racemes.  KaL  ord.,  iVotecuit  [Pro- 
teacee].  Linn.,  QS-Polygamia  l-Mon<Bcia, 
Allied  to  Persoonia.) 

Gncnhoose  evergieen  treea.    Catting*  of  ripe 
hoots  under  a  bell-glaaa,  in  Mnd.    Sandy  loam. 
Snmmer  temp.,  50**  to  05*^;  winter,  8S<>  to  45°. 

B.  tUttafhtm  (atarred).  15.  White.  Augnat.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1731. 

Bsacht'cove.  (From  brachgs,  short, 
and  kome^  hair.  Nat.  ord.,  Oomponies 
[Asteracese].  linn.,  Id-Syngenesia  2- 
Superfiva,    Allied  to  the  Daisy.) 

Aimual*.  Sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed  in  Vareh. 
and  transplanted  as  a  half-bard^  annual.  B.  di- 
ven^&lia  by  eattings  of  hftlf-ripe  shoots,  under 
a  bell>gbMS{  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  88** 
to  45*. 

B.  divenif&Ua  (Tarioua-leaTcd).  k*  White.  May. 

Australia.  I8S4.  Greenhouse  evergreen. 
—  tferUt/o'/ta  (iberis-leaved).  i.  Purple.    May. 

Swan  Rirer.  1840.  Half-hardy  aonoM. 
^  ^-^  albi/lo'ra  (white-flowered).     4.     White. 

8wan  Riyer. 

Brachtlx'na.     (From  hrachyt,  short, 

and  <«iia,  a  cloak,  or  covering ;  referring 

to  the  shortness  of  the  involucre.    Nat 

ord..  Composites  [Asteracese].    linn.,  19- 

Sgngenesia  2-8uperflua,    Allied  to  Tar- 

chonanthus.) 

€rreenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  haU- 
ripe  ahoots,  same  as  Bradhp'eome  dii*fn{f</lia. 

B.uereifo'lia  {oXtsoder-letLved).  4.  White.  Sep- 
temb«r.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1758. 

Brachtse'ma.     (Prom  brachys,  short, 

and  semoy  standard;  the  dowers  having 

the   standard  petal    short.     Nat.   ord.. 

Leguminous  Plants   [Fabaceffi].     linn., 

lO-Decandria  l-Monoyynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  climbers.  Seeds  in  March, 
in  heat ;  cuttings  St  half-ripened  shoots  in  sum- 
■MTy  in  sand,  undtr  a  bell-glass,  in  a  mild  bot- 


tom-heat;  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  sand. 
Summer  temp.,  80"  to  05 ;  winter,  45"  to  55". 

B.  aph^thtm  (leafless).    Brownish-crimson.    N. 
Holland.    1849. 

—  bractea'tum  (bracted).    8.    Crimson.    April. 

Swan  River.    1843. 

—  hy'hridum  Chybrid).    Crimson,  cream.  March. 

—  laneeoiafinm  (lance-leaved).  Scarlet.  February. 

Swan  River. 

—  Imtif^iium  (broad-leaved).  8.   Crimson*  Mi^. 

N.  Holland.     1803. 

—  platy'ptera  (broad-win  ged'«/amene(2).    Crim' 

son.    May.    Swan  River.     1844. 
^prmnu^rewm  (lagged-pointed).     Red.     N.  8. 
Wales.     1848. 

—  undula'tum  CwtLve-leaved).  3.   Green.  March. 

N.  S.  Wales.     1828. 

—  9iU»'eum  (loag-haired).   8.   Crimaon.  March. 

Swan  River. 

Bbachtste'lma.  (From  brachys,  short, 
and  stelma,  a  crown;  referring  to  the 
coronal  processes  of  the  flowers.  Nat. 
ord.,  Jselepiads  [Asclepiadaces].  Linn., 
H-PerUandria  2-iigynia.) 

Greenhouse  tuberous  perennials,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  in  aandy  aoil,  in  heat  i 
divinoo  of  the  roots ;  fibry  loam.  Summer  temp., 
do"  to  7BP ;  winter,  48"  to  65". 

B.  erUtpum  (curled-tonnecf).    ^.    Brown,  yellow. 
September.    1629. 

—  spateto'^m  (sfpatulate-ZeaMd).      1.      Green. 

June.     1880. 

—  tuheTQ'tu,tn  (tuberous).  1^.  Purple.  June.  1881. 

Bracte.  a  leafy  appendage  to  the 
flower  or  its  stalk,  and  not  inaptly  called 
tlve  floral  Uof.  The  most  familiar  ex- 
ample is  the  pale  green,  oblong  one  at- 
tached to  the  flower-stalk  of  the  lime- 
tree  {Ti'lia  Ewropafa). 

Brake.    Pte'ris, 

Bramble.    J&u'bns. 

Branchimq  Annual  Stock.  Malco^^ 
mia  mari'Uma. 

Brassa'vola.      (Named  after  J,  M, 

Brassavola^  a  Venetian  botanist.     Nat. 

ord..  Orchids  [OrehidaoeEB].    Linn.,  20- 

Oynandria  I'Monogynia.) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions ;  best  grown  on  blocks 
of  wood,  but  will  do  in  peat,  croeks,  and  sphag- 
num. Summer  temp.,  70"  to  90°,  and  moist; 
winter,  5ft"  to  65",  and  dry. 

B»  tmgutia'ia  (narrowed).  TeUowish-green.  June. 
Demerara. 

—  eorda'ta  (heartWtpped).  1.  White,  green.  May. 

BraJEil. 

—  cucuUa'ta  (hooded).    }.    Purple  and  white. 

June.    W.  Ind.    1790. 

—  cuepidafta  (spear-l^ped).  4*   White.   March. 

Trinidad.     1839. 

—  Dfgbia^na  (Mr.  Digby's).    |.     Yellow,  white, 

and  purple.    July.    Honduras.     1844. 

—  e'legana  (elegant).    Lilae.    Antigpua. 

—  g/a«'ra  (milky-green),     l.     Yellow.     March. 

Vera  Crus.    1837. 

—  grandifli/ra  (large-flowered).    White.  March. 

HonduitM.     1838. 

—  Unma'ta   (line-leaved).      light  yellow.      8. 

Amer.     1850. 
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B,  MartWna  (Dr.  Martlm*!).  1.  White.  March. 
Berbice.    1838. 

—  fUMfo'fa  (kDotty).    1.    Yellowish-green.    Oc- 

tober.   Mexico.     1838. 

—  Perri'nii  (Perriu's).    1.    Green.    September. 

Rio  Janeiro.     1831. 

—  retu'sa  (end-notched).  White,  greeni    March* 

Maracaybo. 
-^  tuUrcula'ta   (knobbed).     4.     White.     Joly. 

Botaf  Bay.     1837. 
-^venoftta  {ytnny'lipped)»     1.    White.     March. 

Honduras.    1839. 

Bra'ssia.  (Named  after  Mr.  Brass,  a 
botanical  traveller.  Nat.  ord„  Orchids 
[OrcbidaceaB].  Idim.,  20-Chfnandria  1- 
Jfonogynia.) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions ;  rough  turf,  in  pots, 
well  drained.  Those  from  Guatimala  require  less 
heat  than  those  from  the  West  Indies;  water 
freely  when  growing,  but  icive  little  when  ai  rest. 
Temp,  same  as  for  Bmssafoola. 

B,  angufsta  (n%ttow'/lowered).     Yellow.    Octo- 
ber.   Braiil.     1839. 

—  ariaia'ta  (awned).    Ydlow,  brown.    August. 

Guatimala.    1844. 
— >  Wdens  (two-toothed).    Brown,  yellow.    May. 
Brasil.     1842. 

—  brachia'ta  (opposite-branched).  2.  Yellowish- 

green  and  brown.    September.    Guati- 
mala.   1843. 

—  eauda'ta  {long^XMXttl),    1.    Yellow  and  brown. 

Febiuary.    W.  Ind.    1833. 

—  Clowe'sii  (Clowes*s).   Brown,  yellow.   August. 

Braxil.     1841. 
•  —  eochlea'ta  (npoon-lipped),    1.    Green,  brown. 
Apr.l.    Demerara.     1834. 

—  gutta'ta  (blotched).    Green,  yellow.    Angust. 

Guatimala.     1843. 

—  Lanrea'na    (Lance's).        f.       Yellow-brown 

spotted.    January,    tfurinam.     I8i3. 
-^  •"'-' viridifiofra  (green -flowered).    J.     Green. 
March.    Demerara.    1833. 

—  Lawrencea'na  (Mrs.  Lawrence's).    I.    Yellow, 

brown.    April.    Brasil.     1839. 

—  maerosta'chya    (long-spiked).       2.       Orcen, 

brown.    Demerara. 

—  macu/a'ta  (spotted-jfJoiwererf).    I.    Yellow-red 

spotted.    April.    Jamaica.     I8O6. 

—  pu'miia  (dwarO-    Yellow,  purple.     1844. 
-'Peruviana    (Peruvian).    1.    Yellow,    green. 

April.     1844. 

—  wmiet/aa  (wnrty-lipped).    Green  and  brown. 

March.    Guatimala. 

—  Ifra'y«  (Mrs.  Wray'a).   YeUow,  green.    Gua- 

timala.    1840. 

Bra'ssica.  Cabbage.  (From  bresic, 
the  Celtic  name  for  Cabbage.  Nat.  ord., 
Cruuiftrs  [Brasbicaceae].  Linn.,  Ib-Te- 
tradynamia,) 

Seeds,  chiefly  sprinff  and  autumn ;  but  at  all 
intermediate  periods  during  summer,  according 
as  the  produce  is  wanted  young;  deep,  rich, 
loamy  B..il.  We  shall  only  mention  the  specific 
nameii  of  the  most  useful,  the  cultivc  Ijn  of  each 
o4  which  will  be  found  under  its  common  name. 

B.  na'pa-bra'ssica.    Turnip-cabbage. 

—  na'ptu     Rape. 

—  Ol&fu'eea.    Cahbape. 
-^Jltnbria'la.    Borecole. 

—  euuUfio'ra.     Cauliflower. 

—  hofrp'iiM.    Brocoli. 

—  ti-tu*iO'rafpa.    KObl  Babi, 


Bravo'a.  (Named  after  Bravo^  a 
Mexican  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  Amaryliidn 
[Amaryllidacese].  Linn.,  Q-Hesandria  I- 
Monogynia. ) 

A  pretty  McLean  amall  bulb,  requiring  slight 
protection  in  winter,  or  the  greenhouse-culture  of 
Ixias.  Offsets ;  light,  rich  loam.  Summer  temp., 
6o*  to  80® ;  winter,  45<'  to  55". 

B.  geminifto'ra    (twin-flowered).      Bad.      Jnly. 
Mexico.    1841. 

Brazil-nut.     BertholU'tia. 

Brazil-wood.  Casafp^nia  Brasilie'nsis. 

Bread-fruit.    Artoca'rpus, 

Bread-nut.  '  Bro'simum, 

Bread -ROOT.    Psora' lea  escule'nta. 

Breaking.  A  tulip's  flower  is  broken 
when  it  has  attained  its  permanent 
colours.  A  bnlbous  root  is  said  to  break 
when  its  foliage  begins  to  be  thrust  fortii ; 
and  a  bud  breaks  when  it  bursts,  to  allow 
the  expansion  of  the  leaves  or  flowers. 

Breast-wood.  The  shoots  which  grow 
out  directly  from  the  front  of  branches 
trained  as  espaliers,  or  against  walls.     ' 

Bremontie'ra.       (Named    after    M. 

Bremontier.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 

[FabacesB].     Linn.,  17 -DiadelplUa  4-2>tf 

candria.    Allied  to  Hedysarum.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  in  sand,  under 
a  glass,  in  heat;  fibry  loam  and  peat,  with  a 
little  sand.  Summer  temp.,  flo'^  to  76^;  winter, 
60®  to  65°. 

B,  ammo'xylon  (sand-wood).  4.  Purple.  Mau- 
ritius.    1820. 

Bre'xia.  (From  brexisy  rain ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  protection  from  rain  given 
by  the  large  leaves  of  some  of  the  species. 
Nat.  ord.,  Brexiads  [Brexiacese].  Linn., 
6-Pentandria  1  -Monogyn  ia. ) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Half-ripened  shoota  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  bottom-heat ;  sandy 
peat,  and  a  third  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60*  to 
76'';  winter,  60°  to  55°. 

B.  ekrysophy'lla  (golden-leaved).  SO.  Mauri- 
tius.    1820. 

—  Madagascarie'nsis  (Madagascar).  SO.  Green. 
June.    Madagascar      181S. 

-~spi$to'sa  (thorny).  30.  Green.  June.  Ma- 
dagascar.    1812. 

Bricks.  As  the  gardener  often  may 
want  to  know  how  many  bricks  will  be 
needed  for  an  intended  structure,  it 
will  be  a  guide  to  know  that  all  bricks 
sold  in  !Eln gland  were  required  by  statute 
(17  Geo.  IIL,  c.  42)  to  be  eight  and  a 
half  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  thick.  Pantiles, 
by  the  same  authority,  were  required  to 
be  thirteen  and  a  half  Inches  long,  nine 
and  a  half  incites  wide,  and  half  an  inch 
thick.  But  as  the  duty  Is  now  taken  oflf 
these  articles,  we  hope  to  see  them  made 
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laxiger,  and  of  various  forms,  so  as  to  re- 
dace  the  amount  of  bricklayers'  labour, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  costly  items  in 
the  constmction  of  garden-buildings. 

BiaDOES,  says  Mr.  Whateley,  are  in- 
consisteiit  with  the  nature  of  a  lake,  but 
characteristic  of  a  river.  They  are,  on 
that  account,  used  to  disguise  the  termi- 
nation of  the  former ;  but  the  deception 
has  been  so  often  practised  that  it  no 
longer  deceives,  and  a  bolder  aim  at  the 
same  effect  will  now  be  more  successful. 
If  the  end  can  be  turned  just  out  of 
sight,  a  bridge  at  some  distance  raises  a 
belief^  while  the  water  beyond  it  removes 
every  doubt  of  the  continuation  of  the 
river.  The  supposition  immediately  oc- 
curs, that  if  a  disguise  had  been  intended, 
the  bridge  would  have  been  placed  further 
back,  and  the  disregard  thus  shown  to 
one  deception  gains  credit  for  the  other. 

As  a  bridge  is  not  a  mere  appendage 
to  a  river,  but  a  kind  of  property  which 
denotes  its  character,  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  must  be  attended  to.  From 
the  want  of  it,  the  single  wooden  arch, 
unce  maoh  in  fashion,  seemed  generally 
misplaced.  Elevated,  without  occasion, 
so  niuoh  above  it,  it  was  totally  detaohed 
from  the  river,  and  often  seenstraggling 
in  the  air  without  a  glimpse  of  the  water 
to  account  for  it ;  and  the  ostentation  of 
it,  as  an  ornamental  object,  diveited  all 
that  train  of  ideas  which  its  use  as  a 
communication  might  suggest.  The 
vastness  of  Walton  Bridge  cannot,  with- 
out affectation,  be  mimicked  m  a  garden 
where  the  magnificent  idea  of  inducting 
tiie  Thames  under  one  arch  is  wanting ; 
and  where  the  structure  itself,  reduced 
to  a  narrow  scale,  retains  no  pretension 
to  greatness.  Unless  the  situation  makes 
sach  a  height  necessary,  or  the  point  of 
view  he  greatly  above  it,  or  wood  or 
rising  ground,  instead  of  sky,  behind  it, 
iill  up  the  vacancy  of  the  arch,  it  seems 
an  effort  without  a  cause,  forced  and 
preposterous. 

The  vulgar  footbridge  of  planks,  only 
guarded  on  one  hand  by  a  common  rail, 
and  supported  by  a  few  ordinary  piles,  is 
often  more  proper.  It  is  perfect  as  a 
communication,  because  it  pretends  to 
nothing  further;  it  is  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  cultivated  nature;  and,  if  the 
banks  from  which  it  starts  be  of  a 
tnoderate  height,  its  •elevation  preserves 
K  from  meanness.  No  other  species 
of  bridge  so  effectually  characterizes  a 


river.  It  seems  too  plain  for  an  oma- 
ment,  too  obscure  for  a  disguise;  it  must 
be  for  use,  it  can  be  a  passage  only. 
It  is,  therefore,  spoiled  if  adorned  ;  it  is 
disfigured  if  only  painted  of  any  other 
than  a  dusky  colour.  But,  being  thus 
incapable  of  all  decoration  and  import- 
ance, it  is  often  too  humble  for  a  great, 
and  too  simple  for  an  elegant,  scene.  A 
stone  bridge  is  generally  more  suitable 
to  either;  but  in  that,  also,  an  extraor« 
dinary  elevation  is  seldom  becoming,  un- 
less the  grandeur  compensates  for  the 
distance  at  which  it  leaves  the  water 
below. 

A  gentle  rise  and  easy  sweep  more 
closely  preserve  the  relation.  A  certain 
degree  of  union  should  also  be  formed 
between  the  banks  and  the  bridge,  that 
it  may  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  banks,  not 
barely  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  It 
ought  not,  generally,  to  swell  much  above 
their  level;  the  parapet-wall  should  be 
brought  down  near  to  the  ground,  or  end 
against  some  swell ;  and  the  size  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  abutments  should  be 
broken  by  hillocks  or  thickets  about 
them.  Every  expedient  should  be  u^^ed 
to  mark  the  connexion  of  the  building, 
both  with  the  ground  from  which  it  starts, 
and  the  water  which  it  crosses. 

In  wild  and  romantic  scenes  may  be 
introduced  a  ruined  stone  bridge,  of 
which  some  arches  may  be  still  stand- 
ing; and  the  loss  of  those  which  have 
fallen  may  be  supplied  by  a  few  planks, 
with  a  rail  thrown  over  the  vacancy.  It 
is  a  picturesque  object — it  suits  the  situ- 
ation and  the  antiquity  of  the  passage. 
The  care  taken  to  keep  it  still  open, 
though  the  original  building  is  decayed, 
the  apparent  necessity  which  thence  re- 
sults for  a  communication,  give  it  an 
imposing  air  of  reality. 

Brillanta'isia.  (In  honour  of  JIf. 
Brillaint.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanthadt  [Acan- 
thaeefls].  linn.,  %-D%andna  l-Mouogy' 
uia.) 

Stove  evergreen.    For  culture,  fee  BAaLK'aiA. 

B»  Owarie'tuU  (Owarian).     3.     Purple.    Uareh. 
Western  Africa.     I86S. 

Brimino.    See  Steeping. 

Bbi'za.     (From   brizo^  to  nod.    Nat. 

ord..  Greases  [Graminacese].     Linn.,  3* 

Triandria  2-Digynia.) 

This    genus    includes   our  Qu!»kinfr>grMs,  or 
Ladv'8>tresses,  B.  miifjeitna  and  mi'nor.    TheMe, 
with  the  two  others  we  here  enumerate,  are  ti<e 
only  ones  having  any  prece.  sions  to  being  orn^ 
mental.    Seed  in  early  spring ;  comaion  soil. 
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B.  CMHHCiumM*9).   U.  Apetal.  Jam.  South 
Europe.    1820. 

—  mo'jflnia  (greatest).   1^.  Apetal.  June.  South 

Europe.    16S8. 

—  mi'nor  (•mailer),  i.  Apetal.  July.    Englaikd. 
^ru'ltra  (red).      1.     Apetal.      June.      South 

Europe.    1880. 

Bboadcabt  is  a  mode  of  sowing  now 
rapidly  falling  into  disuse  in  the  garden 
as  weU  as  in  the  field.  It  has  no  one 
advantage  over  sowing  in  driUsj  except 
that  the  work  of  sowing  is  done  more 
expeditiously.  Subsequently,  the  saving 
is  aU  on  the  side  of  the  drill-system.  {See 
DbUiLINO.)  We  know  of  no  sowing  where 
the  broadcast-mode  is  preferable,  except 
in  the  case  of  grass-seeds  upon  lawns, 
and  small  seed-beds.  The  operation  of 
broadcast-sowing  is  thus  performed: — 
Take  up  the  seed  in  portions  in  the 
hand,  and  disperse  it  by  a  horizontal 
movement  of  the  arm  to  the  extent  of 
a  semicircle,  opening  the  hand  at  the 
same  time,  and  scattering  the  seeds  in 
the  air,  so  as  they  may  fall  as  equally 
as  possible  over  the  breadth  taken  in 
by  the  sower  at  once,  and  which  is 
generally  six  feet,  that  being  the  dia- 
meter of  the  circle  in  which  the  hand 
moves  through  half  the  circumference. 
In  sowing  broadcast  on  the  surface  of 
his  beds,  and  in  narrow  strips  or  borders, 
the  seeds  are  dispersed,  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  by  horizontal  move- 
ments of  the  hand  in  segments  of  smaller 
circles. 

Bbocou.  (^Bra'ssica  olera'cea  botry'tis.) 
Varieties, — Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Chis- 
wiok  Gardens,  has  published  the  follow- 
ing list  of  these,  with  their  synonymes, 
or  other  names,  by  which  they  are  known. 
Those  marked  with  an  *  we  consider  the 
most  desirable : — 

PUaPLG  OB  OBEEN  BBOGOLI. 

1.  ♦Early  Purple  Cape.— iS^ynonyme*, 
Grange's  Early  Cape,  Purple  Silesian, 
Purple  Sicilian,  Blue  Cape,  Violet,  Nain 
H&tif  of  the  French.  Comes  into  use 
during  September,  and  until  January. 
Sow  the  ^st  and  third  week  in  April, 
and  second  week  in  June. 

2.  *  Green  Cape. — %».,  Hardy  Cape, 
Late  Cape,  Autumnal  Cape,  Improved 
Cape,  Maher's  Hardy  Cape.  Comes  into 
use  in  October  and  November.  This 
may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  the  middle  of  June. 

8.  Green  Close-headed. — Syn,^  Late 
Green,  Late  Hardy  Green,  Dwarf  Ro- 
man,   Siberian,  Late    Green    Siberian. 


From  November  to  the  end  of  Febmaiy. 
Sow  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
April. 

4.  Spronting.— i9yn.,  Italian  Sprout- 
ing, Grange's  Early  Purple  Sprouting, 
Early  Branching,  Lisbon  Antumn  Sprout- 
ing, North's  Early  Purple.  Very  hardy, 
and  in  use  from  November  to  April,  if 
sown  at  different  periods  from  April  to 
the  end  of  June. 

5.  Danish,  or  Late  Green. — SyN,^ 
Dwarf  Danish,  Late  Danish.  Very 
hardy;  produce  in  April  and  May ;  best 
suited  for  standing  severe  winters.  Sow 
about  the  second  or  third  week  in  April. 

6.  •Late  Dwarf  Purple. — Syn,,  Dwarf 
Danish,  Purple  Cockscomb,  Dwarf  Swe- 
dish, Late  Purple,  Italian  Purple,  Dwarf 
Hardy  Siberian,  Dwarf  Close-headed 
Purple.  Very  hardy,  coming  into  use  in 
May.  Sow  this  and  the  next  about  the 
same  time  as  the  preceding. 

7.  Dwarf  Brown. — Syn.^  Late  Danish, 
Late  Dantzic,  Late  Brown,  Lewisham 
Brown.  Very  hardy,  from  March  to  May. 

8ULPHUB, 

8.  •Portsmouth. — ^^yn.,Cream-coloured, 
Belvidere,  Southampton,  Maher's  New 
Dwarf.  In  use  during  March  and  April, 
and  is  very  hardy.  Sow  about  the  se* 
cond  or  third  week  in  April. 

9.  Sulphur. — 8yn.,  Brimstone,  Late 
Brimstone,  Edinburgh  Sulphur,  Fine 
Late  Sulphur.  In  use  during  April  and 
May.  Sow  at  the  same  time  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

WHITE. 

10.  •  Grange's  Early  Cauliflower  Bro- 
coli.  —  Syn,^  Cup-leaved,  Hopwood's 
Early  White,  Early  Dwarf  White,  Invisi- 
ble White,  Bath  White,  Italian  White, 
Marshall's  Early  White,  Blanc  dItaUe 
of  the  French.  In  use  from  the  end  of 
September  to  Christmas,  if  the  weather 
proves  mild,  and  is  the  earliest  of  all  the 
White  kinds.  This  and  the  next  should 
be  sown  at  three  different  seasons,  viz., 
about  the  first  and  third  weeks  in  April, 
and  the  second  week  in  June. 

11.  Early  White. — Syn,,  Neathouse, 
Devonshire  White,  Autumn  White.  Dif- 
fers from  the  preceding,  in  being  smaller 
and  much  later.  Season  from  November 
to  February,  if  the  weather  prove  mild. 

12.  •Knight's  Protecting.— The  hardiest 
and  largest  of  all  the  White  kinds.  Its 
season  from  March  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  if  planted  at  different  times.  Sow 
about  the  third  week  in  April. 
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13.  Spring  White.— fi^yn.,  Close-leaved 
'White,  Cauliflower  Brocoli,  Neapolitan 
White,  Naples  White,  Xiarge  Late  White, 
New  Dwarf,  Late  White.  In  perfection 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May ; 
not  so  hardy  as  the  preceding,  hut  very 
desirable  for  late  use.  Sow  at  the  same 
time  as  the  preceding. 

14.  White  Danish  is  good,  hardy,  and 
dwaxf.  Sown  in  mid- April,  it  is  ready 
the  May  following. 

15.  *Walcheren  Brocoli — White;  ex- 
cellent. Sown  the  third  week  in  April ; 
in  season  from  the  end  of  August  through- 
out Septemher.  Sown  in  May,  it  is  in 
season  during  December  and  January. 

Tim4  and  mode  of  Sawing. — The  times 
for  sowing  the  vmeties  are  specified 
andereach;  but  we  will  add  that,. for  a 
small  family,  we  have  found  the  follow* 
ing  sowings  and  varieties  are  sufficient 
to  keep  up  a  supply  Irom  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  May: — 

Sow  Early  Purple  Cape  and  Q^range's 
Early  Calitlower'Broooli  the  second  week 
in  April,  and  the  first  week  in  June.  The 
produce  will  be  fit  for  table  during  Oc- 
tober, and  until  the  middle  of  December. 
Sow  Green  Close^headed  the  first  week 
in  April.  The  heads  will  be  ready  in 
November,  and  until  January  ends.  Sow 
Dwarf  Brown  the  second  week  in  April. 
It  will  he  in  production  from  February 
to  end  of  April.  Sow  Sulphur-coloured 
and  Spring  White  the  second  week  of 
April.  Their  heads  will  be  ready  during 
the  April  and  May  following. 

Each  variety  should  be  sown  sepa- 
rately, and  the  sowing  performed  thin ; 
the  beds  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  for  the  convenience  of  weeding, 
which  must  be  performed  as  often  as 
weeds  appear,  as  they  are  very  inimical 
to  the  growth  of  this  vegetable.  The 
seed  must  not  be  buried  more  than  half 
an  inch,  and  the  beds  be  netted  over,  to 
keep  away  the  birds,  which,  especially 
io  showery  weather,  are  very  destructive. 

Pricking  out. — The  plants  are  fit  for 
pricking  out  when  they  are  two  or  three 
inches  high.  Do  it  during  warm,  showery 
weather,  and  set  them  six  inches  apart 
each  way,  and  water  every  night  until 
they  have  tfiken  root.  They  must  have 
four  or  five  weeks'  growth  before  they 
are  again  moved,  or  not  until  they  have 
leaves  nearly  three  inches  in  breadth. 

Planting, — When  planted  out,  they 
must  he  set,  on  an  average,  two  feet 


asiinder  each  way;  in  summer  a  little 
wider,  in  autumn  rathei  closer.  Water 
to  be  given  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
occasionally  afterwards  until  they  are 
established.  During  the  droughts  of 
summer  it  may  be  given  plentifully,  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  They  must  be 
hoed  between  frequently,  and  the  mould 
drawn  up  about  their  stems. 

Protection  in  Winier.-^To  those  crops 
which  have  to  withstand  the  winter  in 
the  open  air,  salt  is  beneficially  applied, 
as  it  preserves  them  from  being  frosted 
in  the  neok.  This  application  preserves 
their  roots  from  being  worm-eaten ;  and 
so  does  pouring  soapsuds  between  the 
rows,  which  application  is  also  very  be- 
neficial to  the  plants.  The  salt  should 
be  sown  over  the  bed,  in  a  dry  day,  in 
autumn,  at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

To  preserve  the  winter-standing  crops 
from  destruction  by  severe  weather,  a 
small  trench  is  made,  in  the  first  week  of 
November,  at  the  north  end  of  each  row, 
in  which  the  adjoining  plant  is  laid  so 
low,  with  its  head  towards  the  north, 
that  the  centre  of  its  stem  at  the  top  is 
just  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  root  being  scarcely  disturbed;  it  is 
then  immediately  watered,  and  its  roots 
covered  with  more  mould.  Thus  every 
plant  is  in  succession  reclined ;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  that 
they  have  been  thus  treated,  though  it 
certainly  checks  their  growth.  Before 
the  arrival  of  snow,  a  small  hillock 
must  be  raised  round  each  plant,  to  sup- 
port its  leaves,  and  prevent  their  being 
broken.  If  snow  aceompanies  severe 
frosty  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it, 
and  the  plants  be  heaiped  over  with  it, 
which  wjil  afford  them  an  effectual  pro- 
tectioup 

To  obtain  Seed. — Such  plants  of  each 
variety  must  be  selected,  in  March  or 
April,  as  most  perfectly  agree  with  th-ior 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  are  not  par- 
ticularly forward  in  advancing  for  si\id. 
As  the  stems  run  up,  some  gardeners 
recommend  the  leaves  to  be  taken  away ; 
but  this  must  be  injurious.  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Queensferry,  N.B.,  is  particularly 
careful  that  no  foliage  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  hee^.  He  always  lifts 
his  plants,  and  plants  them  in  another 
bed,  watering  them  abundantly,  as  this, 
he  finds,  prevents  their  degenerating  or 
producing  proud  seed;   and,  when  the 
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head  begins  to  open,  he  cuts  out  its 
centre,  and  leaves  only  four  or  five  of 
the  outside  shoots  for  bearing.  The 
Sulphur  -  coloured  he  always  iinds  the 
most  difficult  to  obtain  seed  from.  As 
the  branches  spread,  four  or  six  stakes 
should  be  placdd  at  equal  distances 
round  each  plant,  and  hooped  round  with 
string,  to  support  them,  and  prevent  their 
breaking.  When  the  pods  begin  to  form, 
water  should  be  given  repeatedly,  and 
occasionally  some  thrown  over  the  whole 
plant,  which  tends  to  prevent  mildew. 
Before  the  pods  begin  to  change  colour, 
those  from  the  extremity  of  every  shoot 
must  be  taken  away,  as  these  yield  seeds 
which  produce  plants  very  apt  to  run  to 
seed  without  beading;  and,  by  an  early 
removal,  the  others  are  benefited.  The 
branches  ought  to  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  the  pods  upon  them  ripen.  Different 
kinds  must  never  be  planted  near  each 
other,  or  they  will  reciprocally  be  crossed. 
The  seed  ripens  in  August  or  September, 
and  it  is  often  recommended  to  preserve 
it  in  the  pod  until  wanted;  but  the 
general  practice  is  to  beat  it  out,  .and 
store  it  as  soon  as  perfectly  dry. 

BftODiiE'A.  ( Named  after  J.  J.  Brodie^ 
a  Scotch  cryptogamist.  Nat.  ord.,  LUy- 
vorU  [LiliacesB].  linn.,  B-Triandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Allium.) 

Frame  or  half-hardy  small  bolbi,  requiring  the 
•ame  treatment  as  Ixias.  Offaeta ;  sandy  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  &0*>  to  70'';  winter,  40°. 

B.  CaHfo'mica  (GaUfomian).    Pale  brown.   Julj. 
California.     1848. 

—  eonge'uta  (crowded).  1.  Blue.  July.  Georgia. 

1806. 

—  gruntUfl&ra  (large-flowered).    1^.    Blue.    N. 

Amer.    1806. 

Brome'lia.  (Named  after  Bromel,  a 
Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Bromel- 
worts  [BromeliacesB].  Linn.,  Q-Hexan- 
dritj  \-Monogynia.  Belated  to  the  Pine 
Apple.) 

stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Suckers;  rich, 
lunpy  soil,  well  drained.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to 
86°,  with  moisture ;  winter,  50°  to  6o°,  dryish. 

B,  bractea'ta   (r«i(.hracted).       2.     Pink.     Sep- 
tember    Jamaica.     1785. 

—  chrysafntha     (golden -flonered).     S.      Blue. 

Caraccas.     1810. 

—  crtce'n/a  (wloody).    3.    Blue,  white.    August. 

Kio  Janeiro.     1824. 
•— A''«co/or  (two-coloured).   Pink.   April.    South 

Kurope. 
— /m/wo'so  (proud).     4.     Purple.    August.    S. 

Amer.     1815. 

—  hu'milis  (low),     i.    Pink.    March.     1789. 

—  JC«m7o»  (Karatas).    2.    Pink.    W.  Ind.  17.)9. 

—  Ungulafta  (tongue-Zeaeeo).    14.  Yellow.  May. 

8.  Amer.    1750. 


B.  Pinguin  (Pinguin).  3.  Red.  March.  W. 
Ind.     1690. 

—  tjfhe^itri*   (wood).     3.    Crimson.     July.    8. 

Amer.     1820. 

Bromuea'dia.  (Named  after  8ir  E. 
F,  Bromhead,  Bart.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids 
[Orchidacese].  linn.,  20- Gytiandria  1- 
Monandrin.    Allied  to  Ansellia.) 

Stove  orchid.  Offsets ;  broken  pots,  moss,  and 
sandy,  fibry  peat ;  set  the  pot  in  a  pan,  and  keep 
this  nlled  with  water.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to 
90° ;  winter,  55°  to  60°. 

B.palu'^trit  (marsh).  8.  White,  yellow,  and 
purple.    June.    Snmatra.    1840. 

Brongnu'btia.  (Named  after  Brong- 
niarty  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.. 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceae].  linn., 
17 -JDiade/phia  ^-Decandria.) 

In  relation  with  auch  plants  as  Colutea  and 
Clianthtts.  Greenhouse  erergreen  under-shrubs. 
Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  of  youne 
shoots,  but  firm  at  the  base;  sandy  loam  ana 
flbry  peat.  Summer  temp.,  50°  to  00°;  winter, 
40°  to  45°. 

B.  Podo^rM^det  (Podalyria-like).  1.  Fleah. 
September.    North  of  Spain.    1827.    - 

—  •tfri'cea  (silky).    Purple.    Mezieu.    1843. 

Broom.    See  Besom. 

Broom.    Spa'rtium  and  Cy'tisus  spino*- 

8U8. 

Broom  (Spanish).  Geni'Ua  Hispa'nica. 

Broom-Cypress.    Ko'chia  scopa*ria. 

Broom-Bape.     Oroba*nche. 

Bro'simum.  Bread- nut.  (From  bro- 
simoSf  edible,  or  good  to  eat;  the  fruit 
being  edible.  Nat  ord.,  Alrocarpads 
[Atrocarpacese].  Linn.,  23-Polygamia 
2-DicBcia.) 

The  far-famed  Cow-tree  of  South  America 
(Oaleu:tode'ndron)f  whose  milky  juice  is  as  rich 
and  wholesome  as  the  milk  of  Uie  cow,  is  Bro'ti' 
mum  u'tile.     Another  species.   B.  aUeafttrum, 

Kroduces  nuts,  which  are  roasted  and  eaten  aa 
read  ;  and  a  third  species  produces  tlie  beauti- 
fully-marked wood,  called  snake- wood.  Its 
gummy  juice  is  also  made  into  India  rubber. 
Stove  evergreen  shrubs  and  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripe 
wood,  in  a  hotbed;  rich,  fibry  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  75° ;  winter,  60°  to  55*. 

B.  alica'strum  (alicastrum).  6.  Apetal.  Ja- 
maica.   1776. 

'—spu'rium  (spnrious-mf {Anoooii).  6.  Apetal. 
Jamaica.     1789. 

—  vftUe  (useful.   Cow-tree).   50.  Caraccas.  1820. 

Brouohto'nia.  (Named  after  Mr, 
BroughtoHy  an  English  botanist.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese].  Linn.,  20- 
Gynandria  l-Monandria.) 

Stove  orchids ;  division.  These  tntij  be  grown 
in  crocks  and  fibry  p«at.  the  plant  raised  above 
the  pot,  but  best  on  blocks  without  mo»s,  being 
near  a  roof ;  high,  moist  temperature  in  summer  ; 
cooler  and  drier  in  winter.  Summer  temp.,  du^ 
to  85° ;  winter,  65°  to  66°. 
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B.  au'r^a  rgoldcn).  Yellow,  red.  March.  Mexico. 

1836. 
~~  ni'tida  (glossy).  1^.  Red.  June.  £.  Ind.  1824. 

—  aangu^nea  (blood-<?o2otired).     1^.     Critoson. 

August.    Jamaica     1703. 

Broussone'tia.  (Named  after  ^rows- 
tone  t,  a  French  naturalist.  Nat.  ord., 
Ilioraiis,  or  Mulberries  [Moracese] .  Xiinn., 
%'Z-Dicecia  ^-Tetrandria.) 

In  general  aspect  there  is  nothing^  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  mulberry-tree ;  but  it  is  less  hardy. 
Hardy  trees ;  suckers  and  cuttings  of  ripened 
wood,  inserted  in  autumn,  and  seeds  sown  when 
ripe,  or  kept  over  to  the  following  April ;  good^ 
coQunon  soil. 

B.  papyri'/era    (paper-bearing).       12.       June. 

Japan.     1/61. 
cucuUafta  {cowl' leaved),    IS.    February. 

French  variety.    1834. 
disse'cta  (cut'leaved).    1847. 

—  ——/Hi'c<»-a'l6o( white-fruited).  13.  August. 
macrophy'Ua  (large-leaved). 

variega'ta  (Tar.egaied-/eaD(  d).     1840. 

'—tpatulafta  {spuUthkf-leaved).  IS.  June. 
Japan.  18M. 
Bbowa'lxja.  (Named  aft  r  J.  Bro- 
iffoiUus,  bishop  of  Abo.  Nat.  ord.,  Fiy- 
worts  [ScropbulaTiacese].  linn.,  14- 
DidynanUa  2-Anyiospermia,) 

Greenhouse  axmnalfl;  seeds  aown  in  a  mild 
heat,  in  March ;  pottoi  and  re-potted,  and  kept  in 
the  greenhouse  daring  en  miner;  light,  rich  soil. 

B.  dtnm'tM  (low).    {.    Blue*  August.   S.  Amer. 
1735. 

—  eja'to  (tall).   1^.    Blue.  August.   Peru.   1768. 

—  elonga'ta  (elongated).   1^.   Blue,  white.   July. 

—  grandifto'ra  (large«flowered).  2.  Light  yellow. 

June.    Peru.     IsaQ. 

—  Jameto'ni  (Jameson's).    4.     Orange.     June. 

New  Grenada.     1860. 
•^apecio'»a{Bhowj-flowered).    2.     Purple.   Sep- 
tember.   Quindiu.     1845. 

Bbo'wnea..  V  Named  after  i>r.£rou7". 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
linn.,  16 -Monadelphia  6-Decandria.  Al- 
lied to  Caesalpinia  and  Amherstia. ) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  ripe  wood 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  placed  in  a  strong 
bottom-heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  85" ;  winter,  60^  to  66°. 

B.  Ari'xa  (Ariza).     Red.    Bogota.     1843. 

—  eocci'nea  (scarlet).    0.    Soirlet.     July.     W. 

Ind.     1793. 

—  fTo'iNficepc  (large-headed).    0*    Bed.    Carac- 

cas.     1839. 

—  taiiftiflia  (broad-leaved).  6.  Scarlet.  Trinidad. 

1884. 

—  raeemo'<a  (clustered),     fl.     Rose.    Caraccas. 

1820. 

—  reftea  (rosy).    8.    Crimson.    July.    Trinidad. 

1828. 

Bbownlow'xa.  (Named  after  Lady 
Brvwnlow,  Nat.  ord.,  Lindenhlooms  [Ti- 
liaceae].  linn.,  IS-Polyandria  1-Moho- 
Synia,     Allied  to  Grewia. ) 

Strove  tree.  -Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  heat ; 
richf  loamy  soii.  Summer  temp.,  00*  to  75°} 
winter,  48''  to  66^. 


B.  eta'ta  (tall).    00.    Yellow.    E.  Ind.    1890. 

Brown-tailed  Moth.    Port  hi  si  u. 

Bru'cea.  (Named  after  Bruce,  (he 
African  traveller.  Nat.  ord.,  Quassimfs 
[  Sim  arubaceaB] .  LinD .,  2'Z-Bicecia  4-  Te- 
trtindria.) 

This  genus  possesses  that  intense  bitter,  for 
which  Quassia,  the  head  of  this  small  order,  has 
lont^  been  celebrated.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs. 
Ripened  cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  bot- 
tom-heat. Summer  temp.,  00°  to  75°;  winter,  65°. 

B*ferrugi'nea  (rusty.«A-/«at»«cI).  0-  Green.  April. 

Abyssinia.    1775. 
—  ^ra'oi/ts  (slender).  0.  Yellow,  green.    E.  Ind. 

1820. 
->  Swma/ra'fM  (Sumatra).   0.    Green.  May.    E. 

Ind.     1820. 

Bbxkhus.  a  genus  of  small  beetle.s* 
which  oonfine  their  depredations  chieiiy 
to  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants. 

Bruchus  granarius.  The  Grain  Beetle. 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
seeds  of  the  pea  and  the  bean  must  iiave 
noticed  that  in  many  of  them  were  small. 


round  holes ;  and  these  occasionally  are 
so  numerous  as  to  spoil  the  sample,  and, 
indeed,  render  the  seeds  totally  valueless 
for  sowing;  for  not  one  of  those  thus 
pierced  but  would  produce  either  a  weak, 
unhealthy  plant,  or  not  vegetate  at  all. 
Those  holes  in  the  "  worm-eaten  "  peas 
and  beans  are  made  by  a  small  beetle 
{Bruchus  granarius),  produced  from  a 
grub,  or  caterpillar,  which  has  eaten 
away  the  vital  parts  of  the  seed ;  and, 
when  it  has  passed  through  the  chrysalis 
state,  and  given  birth  to  this  beetle,  the 
latter  makes  the  hole  in  order  to  escape 
into  the  open  air,  there  to  perpetrate 
more  mischief  upon  the  growing  crops. 
The  body  of  the  beetle  is  a  dull  brown; 
but  the  elyti'flB,  or  wing-covers,  are  black, 
dotted  with  white,  but  scarcely  percepti- 
bly 80,  unless  magnified,  as  in  our  draw- 
ing. Naturally  it  is  the 'size  of  the  smaller 
figure;  that  is,  scarcely  two  lines  long. 
The  antennie,  or  feelers,  are  eleven, 
jointed,  black,  and   thinnest  near   tli 
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heitd,  where  tbej  are  also  lingad  witli 
red.  Tba  bead  droops,  the  eyea  ~ 
promiDent,  the  fore-legs  are  rastj 
loured.  This  little  beetle  may  be  fo 
upon  various  tl  oners  during  ae 
niaDth?  of  the  year.    In  Februiiry  . 
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white-Ihurn,  and  in  July  end 
.^.ugust   upon   the   apireea   and   rhubi   '^ 
flowers.  Tha  female  pieroen  through  t 
pod  of  the   pea   and   bean    whilat    vi 
yoang,  and  often  deposits  an  egg  in  ea 
seed.  Probably  the  best  mode  of  deetK 
ing  this  insect  would  be  to  subject  t 
seed,  as  soon   as  harvested,  for   soi 
hours,  antii  thoroughly  healed,  to  a  te 
perature  of  150°.    This,  we  think,  would 
IciU  the  grubs  without  iDJaring  the  seed. 
Bruehuialer.    The  Furze  Beolle.    This 
little  insect  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut 
of  its  natural  sine,  as  well  as  magnified. 
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the  seed;  and  the  perfect 
insect  remains  in  it  till  the  spring, 
though  in  flne  autumns  Ibe  perfect  in- 
sects appear  at  that  seeBoti  also.  The 
larvte  possess  the  sio^  ar  iDstinot  of 
□ever  attaokiDg  the  vital  yart  of  the  sued 
tiU  tha  last.  We  have  ofl^u  observed  the 
need- puts  of  Gborozema,  imd  other  deli- 
cate and  scarce  leguminous  plants  in 
greenhoitsee,  piereed  by  the  Bnalnu  piu. 
The  more  effectual  remedy  ih  to  pull  up 
Bud  bum  the  haulm  ftnd  pods  alto^elher, 
and  not  attempt  to  get  a  crop  at  all. — 
Cottase  Qardener,  i.  and  iii. 

Banoiu'NaijL.  (This  genua  is  united 
to  Datura.) 

Brdise.     See  Canexb. 

Bbc'nu.  (Named  after  O.  Bmn,  a 
traveller  in  the  Levant.  Nat,  ord.,  Bm- 
niads  [Bruniacefe].  Linn.,  H-Pctitatiilria 
L-Moaognnia.) 


Itcgtttn  ifarnln  fend  DanBr-ibFmf»r 
if  Oooil  Ha)H.    CuttlDBi  of  ^n'ng 

uuon  Mmp.,  i'^  to' at°*'wjsw| 
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—  ff^oio-iu  (glohe-Ukt).    a,    Whi 


It  is  black,  with  ila  elytra  (wing-cases) 
:iiarked  with  lines  and  lighter, coloured 
dots;  anteuncB  (feelers)  divided  into 
eleven  joints.  The  females,  in  February, 
deposit  their  eggs  in  tlie  germs,  or  young 
seed-vasGBls,of  the  winter-bloomingfurse ; 
and  the  siune  insects  m«y  be  found  again, 
in  June, similarly  employed  upon  the  sum- 
mer-blooming furze.  The  grub  hatched 
from  her  eggs  lives  upon  the  seeds ;  and 
every  one  who  has  noticed  this  plant 
most  be  aware  that  its  ripe  seed-ve^i^ls 
ollen  contain  nothing  but  a  little  rough 
powder — a  powder  which  is  the  refuse  of 
the  seeds  deHlro;ed  by  the  grub  of  this 
insect.  Anothnr  member  of  this  family  of 
beetles,  B'uelius  piii,  is  greatly  destruc- 
tive to  the  pea  crops.  It  is  a  smal!, 
brownish  baetle,  uMually  found  at  the 
time  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and  depo- 
siting eggs  in  the  tender  aeeda  of  legn- 


I.  (Named  after  AnunicA, 
list.  Nat.  ord.,  Bachpheatt 
\.    Linn.,  lO-Decanrfrui  2- 


B.  d'rnta'uftaidrilLfd].  t.  Ptnh.  Julj.  Gvollna. 

Bbdho'nia,     (Named  after  Dr.  Broum, 

the  celebrated  Engliah  botanist.  NaU 
ord.,  Brunaniadt  rBmnoniaeeffi].  Liu- 
ofean  class  and  order  imcertain,) 
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ihrj  peat.    It  reqnirea  the  protection  of  a  frame  i 
or  greenhouse  in  winter,  being  neat  and  fragrant.  I 

£. ofM/ro'/is (southern).    1.   Blue.    N.Holland. 
1834. 

Bruksfe'lsza.  (Named  after  Bruns- 
feUy  a  German  physician.  Nat.  ord.,  Fig- 
worts  [Scrophulariacese].  Linn.,  14-2>i- 
dynamia  2-Angiospermia.  Allied  to  Sal- 
pigiossis.) 

We  have  added  Francisctfa  to  this  genus. 
Store  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  in  sandy  soil, 
in  a  naoiat  heat;  rich,  lumpy,  flbrr  soil.  Sununer 
temp.,  60°  to  7&° ;  winter,  60°  to  S^**. 

B.  aeumina'ta  (taper-pointed-^aoed).  3.  Purple. 
April.    Rio  Janeiro. 

—  Awtericafna  (American).  4.  Pale  yellow.  June. 

W.  Ind.    1735. 
tmgu9^f&Ha   («arrow«leaT«d).    4.     Pale 

yellow.    July.    W.  Ind. 
iafi/i/Ua  (broad beared) .  4.   Pale  yellow. 

June.    W.  Ind. 
~  ais^fto  (narrow-Zeoiwd).    9.    Purple.    April. 

—  calpdfna   (lacge-calyxed).      S.     Pale  purple. 

June.    Brazil.     1850. 

—  ae^mia  (choice).  S^.  Purple.    June.    Brazil. 

1847. 

—  grafcUis   (slender).    S.    Pale  cream.     June. 

1847. 

—  hgdrar^eaf&rmii  (hydrangea-like).  4.  Purple. 

April.    Brasil.     1840. 

—  UUifoftia  (broad-leaved).    4.    Purple.    April. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1840. 

—  £,ocArAaV/M(Lockhart's).  Purple.   April.    W. 

Ind.     1840. 

—  ntotUafna  (mountain).    4.    White.    July.    8. 

Amer.     1820. 

—  nftida  (shining). 

Jamaice'fuis  (Jamaica).  5.  Yellow.  June. 

Jamaica.     1844. 
-PoJUiVna   (PohU's).     Blue,    white).     April. 

Brazil.     1840. 

—  undula'iaiwKve'ftowered).   4.  White.    June. 

Jamaica.     1820. 

—  vanfiafra  (one^flowered).     8.     White,  purple. 

July.    Braail.     1826. 

—  viola'cea  (violet-coloured).    3.    Livid.     July. 

W.  Ind.     1815. 

Bbunsvi'gia.  (Named  after  the  noble 
house  of  Brunswick,  Nat.  ord.,  Amaryl^ 
lids  [Amaryllidaceffi].  linn.,  Q-Bexan- 
dria  1-Monogynia,) 

This  genus  bears  the  same  relation  to  Amaryllis 
which  Azalea  does  to  Rhododendron.  It  is  a 
wdl-marked  section  of  Amaryllis  itself,  when 
divested  of  "the  mass  of  discordant  plants  ac- 
cumulated under  that  name."— Herder/.  Half- 
hardy  bnlbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Off- 
sets ;  loam  and  fibry  peat ;  either  in  greenhouse 
or  in  a  warm  situation  out  of  doors,  where  the 
bulbs,  being  planted  deep,  are  secure  from  frost 
and  from  wet  by  coverings,  such  as  glazed  sashes 
or  tarpanling ;  or  the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  stored. 

B.  ci/ta'rif  (hair-fringed).      1.    Black.    Anguat. 
1752. 

—  Cordnica  (Coraaic  poistm-lnUb),      I .     Pink. 

September.    1816. 
po'/Ztda  (pale-flowered),     i.    Pale.    Sep- 
tember.    1826. 

—  d/»ft'cAa  (two-rowed),     l.     Red.     1823. 

—  faict^taincYAt-leaoed).   |.  Red.    May.   1774. 


B,  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).    1.    Pink.  An- 

fust.    1827. 
.    i'lstf  (Josephine's).     1^.   Scarlet.    July. 
1814. 

mi'nor  (smaller).  1.  Scarlet.  July.   1814. 

atria'ta  (streaked).     1^.     Scarlet.     July. 

1823. 
^iufeiia  (shining).    1.    Pink.    August.     I8I8. 
— >  fl»«rH^fta'te  (reif-margined).    1.   Scarlet.  Sep- 
tember.   1795. 

—  m^nor  (smaller),    f .    Pink.    July.     1822. 

—  mu/^oVa  (many-flowered).     1.     Bed.    July. 

170a. 

—  rafdula  (rasp./eraved).   ^.    Red.    June.    1790. 

—  «Ma'/a  (channeled).    ^.    Pink.    July.    1823. 

—  to4nea'ria  {pouon-bulb).     1 .     Pink.    October. 

1774. 
BBnssiEXa  Spbouts.  See  Borecole, 
Bbt'a.  (From  hryo^  to  germinate ;  tha 
seeds,  at  times,  sprouting  in  the  pod. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminotis  Plants  [FabaceeBJ. 
Linn.,  IQ-Monadelpkia  Q-Decandria,  Al- 
lied to  Hedysarum.) 

stove  evergneen  shrubs,  Beeda  and  cuttings  in 
hotbed ;  rich,  fibry  loam.  Summer  temp.,  wP  to 
85** ;  winter,  60°  to  65°. 

B.  ff'd^ntM  (Jamaica  ebony).    12.    Yellow,  green. 
July.    Jamaica.     1713. 

—  LeoruffuiB  (Sierra  Leone).    13.  Yellow,  green. 

Sierra  Leone.    1824. 

Brya'nthus.    See  Menzie'$ui, 

BRYOPHY'ixnu  calyci'num.    a  species 

of   House-Leek,  chiefly  regarded  as  a 

cariosity ;  hut  a  single  leaf  laid  down  on 

a  damp   surface  will  throw   out  young 

plants  all  round  its  margin.    Being  a 

native  of  the  East  Lidies,  it  requires  a 

summer  temperature,  60°  to  85° ;  winter, 

50°  to  60°. 

Bu'ciDA.      Olive  Bark -tree.      (From 

bousj  an  ox;  in  reference  to  the  fruit 

heing  like  an  ox's  horn.     Nat.  ord.,  My- 

robolans  [Combretacese].     Linn.,  IQ-De- 

candria  ^-Digynia.) 

B.  bufceras  furnishes  bark  for  tanning.  Siove 
tree.  Cuttings  of  young,  firm  wood,  In  sand, 
over  sandy  peat,  and  in  a  moist  bottom-heat ; 
loam,  and  rough,  sandy  peat.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  86°;  winter,  66°  to  0«°. 

B.  bt^eeraa  (ox's-bom).     25.     Yellow,   white* 
August.    Jamaica.     1703. 

Buck-bean.     Menya'nthes, 
Buckles  Mustard.     Biscute'lla. 
Buckthorn.    Bha'mnns, 
Buckwheat.    Poly'gonvm  fagopy'rum. 
Buckwheat -TREE.    Myhca'ryum, 
Bud.    The  buds  are  organized  parts 
of  a  plant,  of  an  oval,  round,  or  conical 
form,  and  contaiuing  the  rudiments  of 
future    branches,   leaves,    and   flowers, 
which  remain  without  breaking,  on  pro- 
ducing them,  until  circumstances  favour 
their  development.    The  same  buds,  ac- 
cordingly, as  circumstances  vary,  produce 
either  flowers  or  leaves.    Buds  spring 
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from  the  alburnum,  to  which  they  are 
always  connected  by  central  vessels. 
Buds  are  formed,  at  first,  only  in  the  axils 
of  leaves,  that  is,  in  the  angle  between 
the  leaf  and  the  branch ;  but,  if  these 
buds  are  destroyed,  what  are  termed 
adventitious  or  latent  buds  are  formed, 
yet  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
regular  buds. 

Budding  is  the  art  of  making  a  bud 
unite  to  the  stem  or  branch  (then  called 
the  stock)  of  another  tree  or  shrub,  in- 
dependently of  its  parent.  The  object 
tlius  attained  is  a  rapid  multiplication  of 
that  parent,  and,  in  the  case  of  seedlings, 
an  earlier  production  of  fruit  than  if  the 
buds  were  left  upon  the  parent.  Deli- 
cate kinds  are  strengthened  by  being 
worked^  as  it  is  technically  termed,  upon 
more  robust  stocks,  as  when  a  tender 
vine  is  budded  on  the  Syrian,  and  the 
Double  Yellow  Rose  upon  the  common 
China.  Variegated  roses  often  lose  their 
distinctive  marks  if  grown  upon  their 
own  roots.  Some  roses,  budded  upon  the 
common  briar,  afford  finer  flowers  than 
upon  their  own  stems.  Buds  from  seed- 
ling peaches  and  pears  are  earlier  pro- 
ductive, and  produce  finer  fruit,  if  budded 
upon  a  robust  stock;  but  buds  of  the 
pear,  inserted  earlier  than  the  close  of 
August,  produce  branches,  and  not  blos- 
soms. Where  the  bud  comes  in  contact 
with  the  wood  of  tiie  stock,  a  confused 
line  is  visible,  between  which  line  and 
the  bark  of  the  bud  new  wood  is  pro- 
duced, having  solely  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  parent  of  the  bud.  Buds  of 
almost  every  species  succeed  with  most 
certainty  if  inserted  in  shoots  of  the 
same  year's  growth  ;  but  the  small  wal- 
nut-buds succeed  best  which  are  taken 
from  the  base  of  the  annual  shoots, 
where  these  join  the  year  old  wood  of 
that  from  which  the  bud  is  taken.  Buds 
are  usually  two  years  later  than  grafts  in 
producing  fruit ;  but  then  every  bud  will 
produce  a  new  plant ;  but  each  graft  has 
at  least  three  upon  it.  Buds  succeed 
more  readily  than  grafts ;  and,  if  a  graft 
inserted  in  the  spring  has  failed,  a  bud 
may  succeed  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year.  Buds  are  ready  for  removal  when 
their  shield,  or  bark  attached  to  them, 
separates  readily  from  the  wood.  This 
is  usually  in  July  or  August,  and  is  inti- 
mated by  the  buds  being  well  developed 
in  the  axils  of  the  present  year's  leaves. 
Scallop-budding  may  be  done  almost  at 


any  season.  Buds  should  be  taken  from 
the  middle  of  the  shoot ;  those  from  its 
point  are  said  to  make  wood  too  freely, 
and  those  from  the  base  to  be  more  un- 
excitable,  and,  consequently,  less  prompt 
to  vegetate. 

Stocks  for  budding  may  be  much 
smaller  than  for  grafting,  even  on  the 
same  year's  shoot.  Several  buds  may  be 
inserted  on  older  hranches,  and  thus  a 
good  head  be  obtained  sooner.  On  stocks 
of  long-standing,  scallop-budding  is  to 
be  adopted.  Just  after  rain,  and  when 
there  is  no  violent  wind,  is  a  time  to  be 
preferred  for  budding.  Whatever  mode 
of  budding  is  adopted,  quickness  in  the 
operation  is  indispensable ;  for,  if  the 
wound  in  the  stock  or  that  of  the  bud 
becomes  dry,  the  budding  will  fail.  The 
bark  of  the  stock  should  be  cut  and  raised 
first,  and,  if  possible,  on  its  north  side. 
A  piece  of  moist  bast  may  be  twisted 
over  the  wound  whilst  the  hud  is  prepar- 
ing; and  the  moment  this  is  done  it 
should  be  inserted,  and  the  ligature  put 
on  forthwith. 

The  following  practical  details  of  bud- 
ding fruit-trees  and  roses — details  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  trees  and  flowering- 
shrubs  capable  of  being  thus  propagated 
— we  have  copied  from  the  pages  of  TJie 
Cottage  Gardener: — 

If  the  bark  does  not  rise  well,  that  is, 
does  not  part  freely  from  the  wood,  the 
buds  will  not  succeed. 

A  good  budding -knife  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  provided  :  any  respectable  nursery- 
man will  furnish  this.*  Next,  some 
really  good  matting :  we  prefer  the  new 
Cuba  bast ;  but  the  finest  of  the  ordinary 
Russian  mats  will  answer  equally  well, 
perhaps  better,  pro^^ded  the  material  is 
very  fine  and  very  tough. 

The  bast  must  be  cut  into  lengths, 
and  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  stocks,  be 
they  what  they  may.  A  mere  novice 
may  soon  determine  the  length  necessary, 
by  twisting  a  piece  round  any  twig  of 
similar  size,  as  in  the  act  of  budding. 

Before  describing  the  process  itself,  it 
will  be  well  to  speai  of  tlie  condition  of 


*  The  best  budding  in8tniin(>nt  we  have  ev^«*r 
seen  is  made  by  Mr.  Tuner,  Neepsend,  Sheffield. 
It  has  a  budding-knife  at  one  end,  and  a  grooved 
hook  at  the  other  end.  This  hook  being  inserted, 
in  the  T  cut  made  with  the  kni  e,  keepg  it  open, 
and  allows  the  bud  to  be  slipped  easily  down  the 
groove  into  its  place.  It  really  supplies  the 
buddcr  with  a  third  hand. 
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the  stuckif  or  subjects  to  be  operated  on. 
Badding,as  before  observed,  is  performed 
at.  various  seasons;  and  in  very  early 
badding,  it  is  considered,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  prudential,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  insert  the  whole  of  the 
shield,  or  bud,  with  its  own  system  of 
wood  attached.  When  the  summer  is 
far  advanced,  however,  and  the  buds  are 
become  individually  perfect,  or  nearly  so, 
in  their  organization,  the  case  alters ; 
and  the  less  of  intervening  matter  there 
exists  between  the  bud  and  its  imme- 
diate appurtenances  of  petiole  and  bark, 
the  hetter. 

Budding,  then,  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, is  generally  accompanied,  it  may  be 
presumed,  by  a  copious  current  of  sap. 
Not  so,  however,  late  summer-budding 
on  all  occasions ;  for  the  season  may 
have  been  unusually  warm  and  dry ;  the 
stock,  or  subject,  may  be  short  of  sap, 
or,  in  other  words,  be  beset  with  a  para- 
lysed root-action :  all  these  are  impedi- 
ments. A  copious  watering,  the  evening 
previous  to  the  process,  will,  however, 
promote  the  free  rising  of  the  bark,  on 
which  so  much  depends.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  cloudy  day  is  preferable  to  a 
aanny  one. 

In  former  days  the  chief  criterion  of 
the  eligibility  of  a  tree  for  the  budding- 
process  was  the  cessation  of  growth,  or 
ratlier,  of  extension  in  point  of  length,  in 
the  stock.  Such  generally  happens  in 
fniit-trees — ^such  as  the  peach,  apricot, 
cherry,  plum,  <fec.,— ^about  the  first  or  se- 
cond week  in  August;  the  period,  of 
course,  being  liable  to  be  modified  by 
several  circumstances,  as  heat,  drought, 
ice.  Instead,  however,  of  thus  waiting 
until  the  eleventh  hour,  it  is  better  to 
make  an  earlier  commencement;  and 
there  is  little  occasion  to  delay  after  the 
tiiidJle  of  July  has  passed,  unless  the 
stocks,  or  scions,  are  subjects  of  late 
growth  and  excessive  luxuriance. 

The  exact  position  of  the  bud  being 
determined,  the  incision  is  made  across 
the  stock  transversely,  in  length  suffi- 
ci»nt  to  create  an  opening  for  the  bud. 
This  slit  forms  the  head  of  the  incision, 
which,  when  the  next  slit  is  made,  will 
form  the  letter  f.  In  making  this  slit, 
'^r  incision,  a  somewhat  bold  cut  must 
be  iiiade  ;  in  fact,  the  point  of  the  knife 
must  bo  made  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
wood  of  the  stock.  ' 

The  perpendicular  slit  is  made  from 


the  bottom  upwards ;  and  an  experienced 
budder  gives  a  peculiar  fiirt,  or  jerk,  to 
the  knife  when  he  approaches  the  head 
of  the  X»  This  jerk  at  once  rifts  up  the 
bark  better  than  any  slower  process  could 
do  it ;  and  the  haft  of  the  budding>knife 
is  in  a  moment  turned  round,  and  the 
point  introduced;  and,  by  pressing  it 
close  to  the  wood,  right  and  left,  the 
bark  is,  as  it  were,  ploughed  up,  or  libe< 
rated  from  the  wood. 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  bud,  which  is,  indeed,  by  most  good 
budders,  prepared  first,  as  follows : — The 
cutting,  or  shoot,  of  the  kind  to  be  in- 
serted, being  wood  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  is  generally  kept  in  a  waterpot, 
first  cutting  off  all  the  leaves  :  care  must, 
however,  be  taken  to  leave  most  of  the 
petiole  (leaf-stalk)  to  handle  the  bud  by. 
This,  also,  doubtless  assists  in  forming  a 
speedy  union. 

The  bud,  with  its  bark  and  a  little  of 
the  wood  of  the  tree,  is  then  cut  off  in 
the  form  of  a  shield ;  and  the  point  of 
the  knife  and  thumb-nail  of  the  right 
hand,  by  a  little  nice  handling,  are  made 
to  remove  the  portion  of  woody  matter 
from  the  centre.  The  bud  is  instantly 
introduced  beneath  the  bark  in  the  T  in- 
cision of  the  stock,  where,  as  before  ob- 
served, it  is  found  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  stock,  or  stem,  of  its  new  parent  as 
existed  between  it  and  the  shoot  whence 
it  sprang.  This  done,  it  is  carefully  and 
closely,  but  not  tightly,  bound  with  the 
bast.  The  operator  generally  beginning 
to  bind  at  the  lower  end,  gives  an  extra  * 
tug  with  the  mat  when  he  comes  toler- 
ably close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  petiole. 
This  is  an  old  practice,  and  not  particu- 
larly intelligible;  the  meaning,  we  sup- 
pose— if  meaning  it  have — being,  that 
the  tightness  of  the  ligature  in  that  pre- 
cise position  impedes  slightly  the  return- 
ing sapy  thereby  concentrating  it  about 
the  bud. 

Some  persons  employ  a  yrc^ing  wux 
to  cover  the  parts  where  air  may  enter. 
The  following  mixture  will  make  a  very 
useful  kind  : — Sealing-wax,  one  part ; 
mutton  fat,  one  part;  white  wax,  one 
part;  honey,  one-eighth  part.  The  white 
wax  and  fat  are  first  melted,  and  then 
the  sealing-wax  is  to  be  added,  ^ra- 
duall}',  in  small  pieces,  the  mixture  be- 
ing kept  constantly  stirred;  lastly,  the 
honey  must  be  put  in,  just  before  taking 
it  off  the  fire.    It  should  be  poured  into 
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pKpet  or  (in  moulds,  and  kept  Bitgbll; 
agitated  liU  it  begioa  to  congeal. 

We  before  observed,  that  when  the 
sensoD  is  late,  and  the  berk  risea  some- 
wbat  badlf,  it  ran;  be  excited  to  rise. 
A  liberal  wateriiig  with  liqaid-maoure, 
oftbe  tettiperature  of  00°,  the  dsy  before 
tbe  operation,  will,  in  general,  tacilttate 
the  proceeding.  When  the  bud,  or  shield, 
after  the  wood  in  rcmnTed,  appears  hol- 
low at  tlie  bad  part,  it  ia  commonlj  re- 
jected. Such  are  not  always  barren;  but, 
they  are  apt  to  lie  dormant  fur  a  year  or 
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of  the  bark  ot  the  incJEiion,  in  tbe  shape 
of  a  T  made  in  the  Rtock.  and  with  the 
ivory  handle  of  the  budding-knife  slip 
in  one  side  of  the  hark  attached  t^  the 
bud,  then  torn  your  knife,  -and  lift  up 
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a  clear  portion  of  the  stem,  tree  from 
kootH,  aUhongh  some  fancy  the  bnd 
takes  better  if  placed  in  a  position  from 
wheDce  a  natural  bud  has  been  removed- 
It  should  be  token  as  a  maiim.tbat  Only 
those  buds  should  be  selected,  tbe  leaves 
of  which  have  become  tlilly  developed; 
the  leaf,  also,  shonld,  if  possible,  be  un- 
blemished. 

Cloudy  weather  is,  in  alt  eases,  to  be 
preferred  Co  sunny  periods. 

For  budding  Roiei,  and,  indeed,  for 
all  budding,  the  best  time  of  the  day  in 
either  early  in  tbe  morning,  at  least  as 
early  as  seven  o'clock,  l.H.,  or  after 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  cloudy, 
moist  days  are  most  suitable.  Cut  off 
the  head  of  yonr  stocks,  and  all  the  side- 
branches  to  three,  that  is,  for  standards. 
For  dwarfs,  cat  off  to  withia  six  inches 
of  the  ground ;  then,  with  the  knife, 
make  an  inciuon  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  young  side-hranches,  as  close  to  the 
main  stent  as  possible.  The  incision 
should  be  about  an  iach  long,  lengthwise  ' 
on  the  branch.  Cut  a  cross  just  at  the 
top  of  this  incision,  in  a  directiun  some- 
what more  slanting  than  in  the  anneied 
drawing  (fig.  3).  Then  take  off  the  bud, 
previously  cutting  oft  the  leaf,  leaving 
part  of  the  ieaf-atalk.  Cut  away  with 
the  bud  a  portion  of  the  hark  from  the 
parent  stem,  which  is  technically  called 
the  thicld  of  the  bud,  and  a  portion  of 
wood  with  it.  This  bud,  and  the  bark 
and  wood  with  it,  should  be,  altogether, 
rather  more  than  three-qoarte 
inch  long.  Tarn  the  bud  over 
your  finger  and  thumb,  and  deiterously 
lake  out  tbe  greater  part  of  the  wooi' 
but  be  careful  to  leave  the  wood  full 
Ihe  eye  of  the  bud.    Then  raise  one  side 
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the  other  side  of  the  incision,  and  the 
bud  will  drop  into  its  place.  Press  llie 
hark  of  the  bud  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
incision  ;  and  if  any  projects  beyond  the 
cross  incisioQ  on  the  stock  cut  it  off. 
Then  tie  with  worsted  neatly,  and  the 
operation  is  complete.  A  lanrel-leaf  fast- 
ened at  each  end  by  a  ligature  round  the 
stock,  so  aa  to  arch  over  the  bud,  will 
complete  the  arrangement;  and  thus  the 
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stin's  rays,  the  air,  and  wet  wiH  be  most 
effectually  excluded,  the  admittance  of 
any  one  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  union  of 
the  bud  with  the  stock.  We  feel  it  al- 
most impossible  to  give  instruction  to 
be  understood,  in  words  only^  for  such  a 
complex  operation.  We  have,  therefore, 
given  the  preceding  woodcuts,  to  show 
all  the  several  parts  of  this  interesting 
process. 

Bu'ddlea  (Named  after  A,  Suddle, 
an  English  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Fifworts 
[Scrophidariaceee].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria 
l-Moiwgynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  except  where  otherwise 
■peeified.  B.  globi/sa,  the  only  hardy  species,  re- 

Siires  a  dry,  aheltCTtd  situation  in  the  north  of 
e  island.  Seeds  are  sometimes  procured  in  the 
Mmth  of  England,  and  shonld  De  sown  iti  the 
ipring  following.  Plants  are  also  easily  procured 
from  welUripened  cuttings,  placed  under  hand- 
lights,  in  September,  and  slightly  protected  dur- 
ug  winter  frosts.  The  greenhouse  and  stove 
ipeeies  m<y  all  be  propagated  freely  from  cut- 
tinfs;  and,  for  general  management,  the  latter 
merely  require  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
former. 

B.America'na  (American).  lO.  ^fellow.  August* 
Mexico.     1826. 

—  Bra^i/te'fwis  (Brasilian).   10.   Orangd.   Brazil* 

1822,  '  ^  .A 

—  eowna'ta    (base-joined-/«ao«a)*     5.     Orange. 

May.    Peru.    1826. 
-erVspa   (crisp-teooetf).    1.3.    Piurple.    March. 

Himalaya. 
~({to«rsi/o'/ia  (various-leaved).    6.    Java.    1823. 
^globo'aaigiohe-Jlawered).    16.    Orange.   May. 

Chill.     1774.     Hardy  herbaceous. 

—  heUropi^Ua  (variable-kavad).    10.    Yellow. 

May.     S.  Amer. 

-Ii«««y«'ii«  (Lindley's).  6.  Violet.  Sep- 
tember. China.  1844.  Greenhouse 
evergreen*  ^  . 

•^Maiaifascarkfnai*  (Madagaicar).  10.  Or^ge. 
Madeira.     1834. 

~JVee'flM{a(Keemda).  15.  White.  June.  Nepaul. 
1834. 

-oeeidentafHs  (weatem).  White.  Peru.  1730. 
Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  panictt/a'to  (panicled).    14.    White.    August. 

Nepaul.     1839. 

^taWgna  (willow-like).  6.  White.  August. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I8I6.  Greenhouse 
evergreen. 

—taleifo^tia  (sage-leaved).  S.  Crimnon.  Au- 
gust. Cape  of  Good  Hope.  176O.  Green- 
house evergreen. 

—  tkgnoi'dea     {thy  n«-flowered).     Yellow.     S. 

Amer.    1823. 

BuiTF-TiP  Moth,     ffemmatopiwra. 

BuTFAiO  Clover.  Tri/o*lium  Pennsyl- 
va'nicum. 

BuoAiwviLLJB'A.  (Named  after  the 
French  navigator,  Bougdinville,  Nat.  ord., 
Nyctagos  [Nyctaginacese] .  Linn.,  8-Oc- 
tandria  1-Monogynia.) 

B.apeet4fbilisin  a  scrambling  plant,  with  beau- 
ti/oi  losa-telottred  bractes,  in  cones,  like  those  of 


the  Hop.  It  flowers  freely  at  Pariat  but  no 
English  gardener  has  yet  succeeded  in  flowering 
it:  we  keep  it  too  hot.  Stove  plants.  Cuttings 
in  sand,  and  in  bottom 'heat ;  sandy,  fibry  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  7&^ ;  winter,  50°  to  6o°. 
B,  speett^bilit  (showy).'  15.  Pink.  S.  Amer.  1829. 
•— 4r/»{«'iiile9U>  (AhinioH).  S.  Amen  1848. 
—  tfUifo'tia  (vine-teavcd).    1848. 

Bugle.     J'juga. 

BuGLOSS.    Anchu'ga. 

BuowoRT.     Cimic't'fv^a. 

BuissoN  is  a  fruit-tree  on  a  very  low 
stem,  and  with  a  head  closely  pruned. 

Bulb.  A  bulb  is  really  an  underground 
bud.  Its  fibrous  or  real  roots  die  an- 
nually ;  but  the  bulb  remains  stored  with 
elaborated  sap,  and  retaining  the  vital 
powers  of  the  plant,  ready  for  reproduc- 
tion at  the  appropriate  season.  Besides 
root  bulbs,  (as  are  the  onion,  crocus,  <fcc.,) 
there  are  stem,  or  caulinary  bulbs,  equally 
efficient  for  propagation. 

The  stem-bulb  consists  of  a  number  of 
small  scales  closely  compacted  together 
in  an  ovate  or  conical  form,  enclosing  the 
rudiments  of  a  future  plant,  and  originat- 
ing, sometimes  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  Denta'ria  bulbi'fera  and  several  Lily  • 
worts,  and  sometimes  at  the  base  of  the 
umbel  of  flowers,  as  in  A'lUum  carina'- 
tum  and  others,  in  both  which  cases  it  is 
nourished  by  the  parent  plant  till  it  has 
reached  maturity,  at  which  period  the 
bond  of  connexion  is  dissolved,  and  the 
bulb  falls  to  the  ground,  endowed  with 
the  power  of  striking  root  in  the  soil  by 
sen<&ng  out  fibres  from  the  base,  and  so 
converting  itself  into  a  new  individual. 

Every  bulbous-rooted  plant  has  its 
management  given  in  its  proper  place  ; 
but  there  are  a  few  rules  of  general  ap- 
plicability. They  should  be  moved,  where 
necessary,  whilst  in  a  state  of  rest.  This 
occurs  to  the  summer-flowering  bulbs  in 
autumn,  and  to  the  autumn -flowering  in 
spring.  Many  require  to  be  taken  up  an- 
nually, or,  at  farthest,  every  second  or 
third  year,  to  remove  the  accumulated 
ofisets.  No  bulb  should  be  kept  long  out 
of  the  ground ;  and,  even  during  the  time 
it  is  necessarily  so  kept,  it  should  be  pre- 
vented from  drying  by  burying  it  in  sand. 

BuLBi'iJE.  (From  bolbos,  a  bulb.  Nat. 
ord.,  Lily  worts  [Liliacess],  linh.,  Q-Hex- 
andria  I'Monogynia.) 

This  is  now  united  to  Anthericum.  The  name 
Bulbine,  also,  is  a  misnomer;  for  many  more 
have  the  herbaceous  habit  of  Anthericum  than 
that  of  true  bulbs.  Bulb  species  b^  offnets; 
herbaceous  plants,  suckers,  and  divisions;  the 
fehrubby   species,    by   euttiogs    under   a   hand- 
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glass.    Sand,   loam.     For   greenhouse  species, 
Hummer  temp.,  50"  to  70** ;  winter,  40**  to  45«. 

5.  «Uot'd«»  (aioe-like).  1.  Yellow.  June.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     1733. 

—  a*nnua  (annual).    |.    Yellow.    May.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1781. 

—  agphodeioifdet  (asphodel-like).  2.  White.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1760. 

—  austra'liH  (southern).     1.    Yellow.    June.    N. 

HoUand.     1820. 
-^biaulca'ta  (two-furrowed).     1.    Yellow.    No- 
vember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1823. 

—  cUia'ia  (hair-fringed).    2.   Yellow.  May.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1823. 

—  y?ort6tt'n4/« (many-flowered).  I.  Yellow,  given. 

September.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     J 830. 
--/rM<c'»c<fn«  (shrubby).   2.  Yellow.  June?  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1702. 

—  ^tea'ca  (milky-green).   2.  White.  Chili.  1828. 

—  granii'nea  (graas-teowd).    1.     Yellow.    May. 

Cape  ot  Good  Hope.     1824. 

—  *i'«ptrfa  (bristly).    1.    White.    May.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1774. 

—  lati/o'lia  (broad-leaved).     2.     White.    July. 

Caoe  of  Good  Hope.     1812. 
~  iongisca'pa  (long-flower-stemmed).  1 .  Yellow. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1759. 

—  mesemfrryanthoi'dea       (mesembryanthemum- 

like).    i.    Yellow.    May.    Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     1822. 

—  nw'/an*  (nodding).     1.    Yellow.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1820. 

—  prmmo'rsa   (bitten-off).     1.     Yellow.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1818. 

—  pugioni/o'rmia  (dagger-formed).     1.     Yellow. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1793. 

—  rottrafta  (beaked).   2.  Yellow.  June.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1812. 

—  «co'ftra  (rough).     1,    Yellow.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hopei     1825. 

—  wmfAarda'to  (half-bearded).    1.  Yellow.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1820. 
-^  ma'via  (sweet).    Yellow.    May.     N,  Holland. 

1836. 
— /n^ueVm  (three  sided).      1.     Yellow.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1825. 

Bulboco'dium.  (From  bolbos,  a  bulb, 
and  kodion^  wool;  referring  to  the  woolly 
covering  of  the  bulbs.  Nat.  ord.,  Me- 
iantks  [Mela-nthaceaB],  Idnn.,  Q-Hexan- 
dria  1-Monogynia.) 

Small  hardv  bulbs,  having  the  aspect  of  Crocus. 
Oifsets  ;  sandy  loam,  well  drained. 

S.  ve'mum  (spring^.  ^.  Purple.  February. 
Spain.     1629. 

—  veni'color  (party-coloured).    ^.    Purple.    Au- 

gust.   Crimea.     1820. 

BuLBo'sTYLEs.  (From  bolbos,  a  bulb, 
and  stylosj  the  style.  Nat,  ord.,  Compo- 
mtes  [AsteracesB].  Linn.,  \Q-8yngenesia 
\-Mqualis.) 

Stove  plants;  Cuttings  in  sand,  with  bottom- 
heat,  under  a  bell-glass ;  loam  and  peat. 

B,  Cavaniiie'tii  (Cavanille's).  14.  Purple.  Au- 
gust. Mexico.  1827.  Evergreen  under- 
shrub. 

'-pe'ndula  (banging-down).  Yellow.  August. 
Mexico.     1832.  ^ 

-^  veronictB/i/Ha  (speedwell-leaved),  l^.  Blue. 
August.     Mexico.     1826. 


BuLULCE-TBEB.     Pru'nus  insili'tia. 

Bull  Gbapes.     Vi'tis  rotundifo'lia. 

BuNCHo'siA.  (From  buncJws,  coifee; 
the  seeds  resembling  coffee-berries.  Nat. 
ord,,  MalpigMads  [Malpighiacefle],  Linn., 
lO-Decandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  shrub  and  tree ;  cuttings  of  ripe  ahoota 
under  a  glass,  in  moist  bottom-heat;  sandy  loam 
and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  85**:  winter.  50° 
to  5&**. 

B.  argefntea  (silveiy).    10.    Yellow.    July.    Ca- 
raccas.     1810. 

—  eanefaeem  (hoary).    20.    Yellow.    July.    W. 

Ind.     1742. 

—  glanduli'/era  (gland-bearing).      10.     Yellow. 

April.     W.  Ind.     I8OO. 

—  tU'ada  (shining).  10.  Red.  July.  St.  Domingo. 

1800.  ' 

~  odora'ta  (scented).    10.    Yellow,    July.    Car- 

thagena.    I8O6. 
— ;ianicwto'/a(<panicled).   10.  Purple.  June.  Ja- 
maica.   1820. 

Bupleu'rum.  Hare's-Ear.  (Fromfcow*, 
an  ox,  and  pleuron,  a  side  ;  the  leaves,  if 
eaten,  are  supposed  to  swell  cattle.  Nat. 
ord.,  Umbellifers  [UmbellacesB].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  2-Digynia,) 

Hardy  annuals  and  herbaceous  perennials,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  specified.  Seed  of  the 
annuals  in  common  soil,  in  March  and  April; 
divisions  of  herbaceous  plants  in  autumn  or 
spring ;  cuttings,  or  divisions  of  greenhouse 
species,  in  March  and  April ;  dry,  sandy  loam. 

HABDT  ANNUALS. 
B.  glau'cum  (milky-green).    ^.    Green,  yellow. 
July.    South  Europe.     18 19. 

—  gra'eile  (slender),    i.    Green,  yellow.     July. 

Caucasus.     1820. 
—ju*nceum  (rush-foaced).     1.     Green,  yellow. 
July.    South  Europe.    1772. 

—  ;a»M»/o'/tti}n  (lance-leaved),  l.  Green,  yeUow. 

July.    Tauria.    1820.    Biennial. 

—  oppositi/o'lium  (opposite-leaved).    1 .    Green, 

yellow.    July.    Pyrenees.     I8I9. 

—  Potfi'cAu  (Pollich's).    1.    Green,  yellow.  July. 

Palestine.     1818. 

—  protra'ctum    (protracted).       |.       Yellowish. 

July.     Portugal.     1824.    Twiner. 

—  rotundifo'lium  (round-leaved).      2.      Green, 

yellow.    June.    Spain. 

—  ««mt-compo'«t/ttm  (semi-compound),  j.  Green, 

ydlow.    July,    Spain.     1778. 

—  sub(/vatum  (rather  oval-teaoed).    ^.     Yellow. 

June.     Spain.     1810. 

—  tenui'ssimum  (slenderest).    4*    Green,  yellow. 

July.    England. 

—  tri'Jidum  (three-cleft).     2|.     YeUow.    July. 

Italy.    1824.    BienniaL 

HABDY  PEBENNIALS. 
B.  om^a'^wm  (awned).    Blush.    June.    Britain. 

—  au'reum  (golden).    1.     Yellow.     May.      Si- 

beria.   1820. 

—  coria'ceum  (leathery).  Striped.  August.    Gib- 

raltar.    1784. 

—  ftUca'tum  {siMe-teaved).    ^.    Green,  yellow. 

August.    Germany.    1 739. 
— frute'scens  («ma;/-shrubby).    2.    Yellow.   Au- 
gust.   Spain.     1752. 

—  graminifo'lium    (grass-leaved).      4*     Grei»n, 

yeuow.    June.    Switserland.    ITte. 
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B.  tom^if&Uum  Clong-leaved).  3.  Green,  yellow. 
June.     Switzerland.     1713. 

—  muitine^rve  (many -nerved).     3.      Yellowish. 

Alui. 

—  panicuMfum  {pxaicled),    l^*    Yellow.    July. 

Spain.     1824. 

—  petr€^wn  (rock).    l|.    Green,  yeUow.    June. 

Switzerland.     1768. 

—  po/^pA^7/i/m  (many-leaved).  1.  Green,  yeUow. 

May.    Caueasua.    1838. 

— Meorztmera/10'lium  (acorsonera-leaved}.  Yel- 
low-Streaked.   June.    Germany.     1818. 

~  gpim/sum  (spined).  Yellow.  July.  Spain. 
1752.    Ever^en  shmb. 

GREENHOUSE. 

B.  cvne'scetu  (hoary).  5.  Yellow.  Anguat. 
Barbary.     IB09.    Evergreen  ahrab. 

— /rutico'sum  (shrubby).  3.  Yellow.  July. 
South  Europe.  I8O6.  Evergreen  half- 
hardy. 

—  Oibralta'rica   (Gibraltar).      Yellow.      June. 

Gibraltar.    1784.    Evergreen  half-hardy. 

—  piiuUagVneuyn{:p]xntAixi-l€€med).    3.    Yellow. 

July.    Mount  Atlas.    1810.    Evergreen 
half-hardy. 

BuPTHA'iiMUM.  Ox-eye.  (From  horn, 
an  ox,  and  <yphthalmo$y  eye ;  the  disk  of 
the  flower  ox-eye-Hke.  Nat.  ord..  Com- 
positeg  [Asteraceffi].  Linn.,  l9-8yn- 
genesia  %-8uperflua.) 

Seed  of  annuals  in  border,  in  April ;  division  of 
herbaceous  perennials  in  March ;  cuttings  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  of  the  greenhouse  evergreen 
shrubx ;  the  latter  require  peat  and  loam,  and  the 
uanal  greenhouse  treatment. 

HARDY. 

B.  mquafticum  (aquatic).     ^.      Yellow.      July. 

South  Europe.     1731.    Annual. 

—  grandifii/ mm  (large-flowered).     1^.    Yellow. 

August.     Austria.     1722.      Herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  $alic*fo'lium   (willow-leaved).     1^.      Yellow. 

September.   Austria.  1759.   HerbaceouB 
perennial. 

—  tpteiosi'ssimum  (showiest).    3.  Yellow.  July. 

South  Europe.     1820.     Herbareous  per- 
eonial. 

—  «ptno'«ttm  (thorny).  3.  Yellow.  July.   Spain. 

1570.    Annual. 

GREENHOUSE. 
B.  Uniga'tum   (smooth-Zeanffd;.       4.       Yellow. 
July.  Teneri£fe.   1800.  Evergreen  shrub. 

—  nun^timnm    (sea).       1.       Yellow.      August. 

Sicily.      l640.      Half-hardy  herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  »erVceuin{h\Wy).  4.  Yellow.  June.  Canaries. 

1779.     Evergreen  shrub. 

—  ttenophf/'tlum  (narrow-leaved).    3.     Yellow. 

June.  Canaries.  1818.   Evergreen  shrub. 

Bdrcha'rdia.     (Named  after  H,  Biir- 

€hard,  M.D.     Nat.    ord.,  Melanths   [Me- 

lanthacese].     Linn.,  Q-Hejeimdria  S-jfri- 

$yina.    Allied  to  Veratrum.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial;  offsets' and 
divisions ;  sandy  peat.    Winter  temp.,  38°  to  40°. 

B.  umbella'ta  (umbellate).     3.      White,   green. 
August.    N.  HoUand.    1820. 

Burche'llia.     (Named  ofter  BurcheU^ 
an  African  traveller.     Nat.  ord.,  Cincho- 
10 


nads   [Cinchoniaceae].    Xinn.,  ^-Pentan- 
dria  1  Monogynia,    Allied  to  Gardenia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots,  getting  firm  at 
the  base,  in  April  and  May;  fibryloam  and  sandy 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  60**  to  75°  i  winter.  60° 
to  5&°. 

B.  hubali'na  (buffalo).    3.    Scarlet.  May.    1818. 

—  Capeffuis  (Cape),    8.    Scarlet.    March. 

Bubungto'nia.  (Named  after  the 
Countess  of  Burlington,  Nat,  ord..  Or- 
cMds  [Orohidacese].  l^mi^^ftO-Oynandria 
1-Monogynia. ) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions  fastened  to  blocks  of 
wood,  with  a  little  moss  attached.  High  tem- 
perature  and  moist  atmosphere  when  growing ; 
cool  and  dry  when  in  a  state  of  rest.  Summer 
temp.,  65°  to  90° ;  winter,  55°. 

B.  cafndida  («noto. white),     l.     White.     April. 
Demerara.    1834. 

—  decora  (neat).    Pink  and  white.    November. 

Brazil. 

—  maculafta  (spotted).    ^.    Yellow  and  brown 

spots.    May.    Brasil.    1837. 
"ti'gida  {ttiS'ttetnmed),      1.     Purplish-pink- 
spotted.    April.    Brazil.    1838. 

—  oentt'«to  (beautiful).    White.    March.   Brazil. 

Burn  Onion.    See  Potato  Onion. 

Burnet.  {Pote'rium  sanguiso'rba.) 
Small,  or  Upland  Burnet.  Used  in  cool 
tankards,  soups,  and  salads. 

Soil  and  Situation. — It  delights  in  a 
dry,  unshaded,  poor  soil,  abounding  in 
calcareous  matter,  with  a  dressing  of 
bricklayers'  rubbish,  or  fragments  of 
chalk.  A  smaU  bed  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  a  family. 

Propagation  is  either  by  seed  or  by  slips 
and  partings  of  the  roots.  The  seed 
sown  towards  the  close  of  February,  if 
open  weather,  and  until  the  close  of 
May.  But  the  best  time  is  in  autumn, 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe ;  for,  if  kept  until  the 
spring,  it  will  often  fail  entirely,  or  lie  in 
the  ground  until  the  same  season  of  the 
following  year,  without  vegetating.  Sow 
in  drills,  six  inches  apart,  thin,  and  not 
buried  more  than  half  an  inch.  Keep 
clear  of  weeds.  When  two  or  three 
inches  high,  thin  to  six  inches  apart,  and 
those  removed  place  in  rows  at  the  same 
distance,  in  a  poor,  shady  border,  water 
being  given  occasionally  until  they  have 
taken  root,  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  attention  until  the  autumn, 
when  they  must  be  removed  to  their  final 
station,  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  When 
established,  the  only  attention  requisite 
is  to  cut  down  their  stems  occasionally  in 
summer,  to  promote  the  production  of 
young  shoots,  and,  in  autumn,  to  have  the 
decayed  stems  and  shoots  cleared  away. 
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If  propagated  by  partings  of  the  roots, 
the  best  time  is  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. They  are  planted  at  once  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  only  require  oc- 
casional watering  until  established. 

To  obtain  Seed  some  of  the  plants  must 
be  left  ungathered  from,  and  allowed  to 
shoot  up  early  in  the  summer.  They 
flower  in  July,  and  ripen  abundance  of 
seed  in  the  autumn. 

BiTRNiNO  Bush.  Euo*nymu$  Ameri- 
ca* n  us. 

BtBBA'BiA.      (Named   from  bursa,  a 

pouch.     Nat.  ord.,   Pitiosporads   [Pitto- 

BporacesB].     linn.,  6-Pentandria  1-Mono- 

gynia.) 

Graenbome  evergreen  shrob.  Gattingi  of 
young  ahoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass  ;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°. 

B.tpino'aa  (thorny).      10.     White.      October. 
N.  8.  Wales.    1793. 

Bu'bsera.     (Named  after  Burser^  an 

Italian    botanist.       Nat.    ord.,  Amyrids 

[Amyridacese].     Linn.,  ^-Polygamia  2- 

DioBcia.) 

Stove  trees ;  cuttings  under  a  glass,  with  bot- 
tom-heat; loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60° 
to  86° ;  winter,  60°  to  66°. 

B.  gummi'fera  (gum-bearing).  SO.  White,  green. 
W.  Ind.    l6go. 

—  serrafta  (saw-edged-teaMrf).  30.  E.  Ind.  1818. 

Burto'nia.  (Named  after  D.  Burton^ 
a  collector  for  the  Kew  Gardens.  Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacesej.Linn., 
10-Decandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Pultentea.) 

Greenhouse  erergreen  nnder-shmbe ;  seeds  in 
March  and  April,  in  sandy  peat;  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glasR ; 
fibry  peat,  sandy  loam,  and  pieces  of  charcoal, 
mixed  with  soil  and  drainage*  Summer  temp., 
6q°  to  70° ;  winter,  46°  to  60°. 

B.  Artmtof'itet  (Brunia-like).  1^.  Yellow.  June. 

N.  Holland.     1844. 
^eottfitrta    (duttend-flowered),    9.        \^olet. 

July.    N.  Holland.     1830. 
^nU'nor  (smaller).     ^.     Yellow.     May.      N. 

Holland.    1813. 

—  pulehe'Ua  (beautiful).     S.      Parple.     April. 

Swan  River.    1846. 

—  aca^bru  (roviuh  leaved).     1.     Yellow.     Jane. 

N.  Holland.    180.9. 

—  eessilifto'ra  (staIkIei>s-flowered).     4.    Yellow. 

June.    N.  Holland.    1824. 

—  vitto'ea   (long-haired).      3.      Purple.      May. 

Swan  River.    1844. 

Bushel.    See  Basket. 

Butcher's  Broou.    Bu'scus, 

Bu'tea.  (Named  after  John  Earl  of 
Bute.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fa- 
baceae].  Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  1-Pentan- 
dria.    Allied  to  the  Coral -tree.) 

Stove  evergreen   trees;   cutUngs  of  shoots, 


young,  but  firm,  in  sand,  in  a  moist  ] 
under  a  glass,  removed,  or  air  given,  daring  the 
night;  loam  and  peat.  SumoMr  temp.,  MP  to 
76°;  winter,  60°  to  66°. 

B.  yroni2o'«a  (leafy).   SO.  Scarlet.  E.Ind.    1790. 

—  jtyorotyio'ra  (small-flowered).   SO.  Scarlet.   Co- 

romandel.    1818. 

—  auptfrba  (superb).  SO.   Searlet.  E.  Ind.  1798. 

Bu'tomus.  Flowering  Bush.  (From 
bous,  an  ox,  and  temno,  to  cut;  in  refer- 
ence to  its  acrid  jiiice,  causing  the  moaUi 
to  bleed.  Nat.  ord.,  Butomads  [Butoma- 
cesB].  Linn.,  9-Ennea$idria  S-Hexagynia.) 

Hardy  peramial  aquatics ;  divisions ;  rieh  loom, 
in  water. 

B.  lati/o'Uus  (broad-leaved).    1.    White.   Jane. 

Nepaul.     1823. 
-~  umbella'hu   (umbelled).     S.     Pink.      June. 

Britain. 


Butter  Nut. 


Oaryo'car  and  Ju'glans 
ctne'rea. 

Butter  and  Eggs.  NarcHssus  incom- 
para'bilis. 

Butter  and  Tallow  Tree.  Penta- 
de'sma. 

Butter  TREE.    Ba*ssia, 

Butterfly  Plant.  Onci'dium  papt'iw, 

BuTTERWORT.     PinguVcula, 

Button  Flower.    Go'mphia. 

BuTTON-TREE.     Conoca'rpus. 

Button  Weed.    Spermaco'ce, 

Button  Wood.    Cephala' nthus. 

Bu'xus.  Box-tree.  (From  pykfios, 
dense ;  referring  to  the  hardness  of  the 
wood.  Nat.  ord.,  Spurgeworts  [Euphorbi- 
acese].  Linn.,  2l'Monacia  ^Tetrandria.  > 

There  is  a  weeping  Box-tree  in  the  gardens  at 
Shrubland  Park,  with  branches  as  pendulous  as 
those  of  the  Weeping  Ash.  Hardj  and  green- 
house shrubs  and  trees ;  seed  sown  m  light,  well- 
drained  soil,  as  soon  as  ripe ;  cuttings,  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  length,  of  the  young  shoots,  in- 
serted in  a  shady  place  in  August  and  September  ; 
layers  of  either  old  or  young  wood ;  division  ot 
the  variety  su/rufieo'sa,  generally  used  as  cd fl- 
ings to  walks;  cuttings  of  Balea'riea  will  require 
protection  in  winter.  Chinese  and  New  Holland 
species  require  a  cold  pit  or  greenhouse  in  winter. 

B.  atwfra^tf  (southern).    6.    N.Holland.    1820. 

—  BtUeefrica  (Balearic).  8.  Yellow,  green.  July. 

Minorca.    1780. 

—  Chintfnne  (Chinese).    3.    Yellow,  green.    Oc- 

tober,   phina.    1802. 

—  sempervifrena  {common  evergreen).  8.  Yellow, 

green.    April.    England!. 

anguetifofHa  (narrow-leaved).  8.  Yellow, 

green.    April. 

—  — —  arbore'seena  (tree-like).  SO.  Yellow,  green. 

May.    Britain. 

—  — —  arge'ntea  {nlver-variegated),  30 

green.    May.    Britain. 
au'rea  (golden-earte^/eil)* 

green.     May.    Britain. 
marginafta  (peUoW'tAfg^), 

green.    Apnl.    Britain. 
myrti/o'lia  (myrtle-leaved). 

green.    April.    Britain. 


SO. 


SO. 


8. 


Yellow. 
Yellow. 
Yellow, 
Yellow. 
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B»  tempen^reM  tvffnttief/M  (rab-abrubby).    1. 

Yellow,  green. 
—  '—variega^ta  (Tariegated-ZeavecO.  SO.  Yellow^ 

green.    May.    Britain. 

By'blis.  (A  classical  name,  after 
Bybiisj  daughter  of  Miletus.  Nat.  ord., 
SuHdews  fDroceraceflB].  Linn.,  6-Pentan- 
dria  b-Pentagynia,) 

Greenhouse  aquatic;  seeds;  fibry,  black  peat 
immersed  in  water.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  70^; 
winter,  45*>  to  65°. 

B,  Hmfl&ra  (flaz-flowered).  i.  Bine.    May.    N. 
Holland.     1800. 

Bybso'nima.    (From  byna,  a  hide ;  in 

reference  to  the  tanning  properties  of  the 

genns.    Nat.  ord.,  Malpighiads  [Malpighi- 

aceae].    linn.,  10  JDecandriaS-Tritfi/nia,) 

In  Brasil  tbe  bark  of  these  trees  is  in  common 
use  by  the  tanners,  under  the  name  of  muriee. 
The  fruit  of  some  of  them  is  eaten  in  the  West 
Indies.  Stove  evergreens ;  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  sboots  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  in  a  moist  bottom-heat;  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  W  to  80° ;  winter,  66°  to  60^ 

B.  alti'snma  (tallest).  00.  White.  July.  Guiana. 
1820. 

—  chryaophy'ila  (golden-leaved).      10.     Yellow. 

August.     Orinoco.     1823. 

—  coria'cea  (leathery-/<raotfrf).  30.  White.   June. 

Jamaica.     1814. 

—  eraatif&Ua  (I'tick-ieaved).    20.  Yellow.    July. 

Guiana.    1793. 

—  laurif&lia  (laurel-leaved).    10.   Yellow.  July. 

Cumana.    1824. 

—  Mcida  (shining.fatt«ed).    6*    Pink.  July.  W. 

Ind.    1759. 

—  Mourei'la  (Moureila).    30.    Yellow.    August. 

S.  Amer.     1823. 

—  nerw/sa  (full-nerved).  8.  Yellow.  July.  Braiil. 

182U. 

—  pafllida  (pale).    4.    Pale.    Cayenne.    18Jro. 

—  reiicula'ia  (netted).  10.  Purple,  yellow.  July. 

Cayenne.     1823. 

—  spicafta  (spiked).  0.  Yellow.  August.  Antilles. 

1810. 

—  o«r6a$c(/o'/ta(verhascttm-leaved).  6.  Pale  red. 

July.    Guiana.    1810. 

—  voMbUiB  (twining).     10.     Yellow.     Angust. 

W.  Ind.    179s.    Twiner. 

Bybtropo'oon.  (From  &yo,  to  close, 
and  pogon,  a  beard ;  in  reference  to  the 
throat  of  the  flower  being  closed  up  with 
hairs.  Nat.  ord.,  Lubiates  [Lamiaceffi]. 
Linn.,  \^-Didynamia  1  -  Cfymnotpermia. 
Allied  to  Thyme.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  under-shrub ;  ctittings  of 
stubby  side-shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass  ; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  70°; 
uinter.  40°  to  48°. 

B.  CanenrWniAs  (Canary).  1^.  Pale  pocrplo.  July. 
Canaries.    17 14. 

—  9riganifi/Uu»  (origanum-leaved),      l^.     Pale 

purple.    July.    Canaries.     1815. 
'-phan&iru»{itAlStuegy-flowemd).\i.  Pale  purple. 
Jane.    Canaries.    1779. 

—  fWMte'te*  (doited).    1^.    Pide  purple.    June. 

Madeira.    1775. 

Byttke'bia.  (Named  after  Butinw, 
a  German  professor.    Nat.  ord.,  Byitne- 


riads  [Byttneriaoeae].  TArm.yfS.Pentandria 
I'Monogynia. ) 

Cuttings;  the  first  two  species  require  the 
gpreenhouse,  the  others  the  routine  of  the  plmt- 
stoTe. 

B.  </ajypA^/to  (thick-leaved).  8.  White.    June. 
Van  Piemen's  Land.    1780. 

—  Hermanm/o'/to  (Hermannia-leaved).  4,  White. 

July.    N.  Holland.    18S3. 

—  mierojEiAjPtf a  (small-leaved).  6.  White,  purple. 

S.  Amer.    18 16. 

—  tcafbra  (rough-lemed),     6.     Purple.     July. 

W.  Ind.    179s. 


Gababet.  See  A'sabuh. 
Gabbaoe.  Bra'snca  olera*c€<u 
Varieties. — But  few  should  be  planted 
of  the  early  varieties,  as  they  soon  harden 
and  burst;  but  the  Large  York,  and  others 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  middle  class, 
though  not  far  behind  the  others  in  quick 
cabbaging,  continue  long  in  a  state  fit  for 
the  table. 

For  First  Crops, — Early  Dwarf,  Early 
Fine  York,  Early  Dwarf  Sugar- Loaf, 
Battersea,  Imperial,  East  Ham. 

Midsummer  Crops. — Large  Early  York, 
Large  Sugar-Loaf,  Wheeler's  Nonpareil, 
Atkinson's  Matchless,  Shilling's  Queen. 
Penton — ^tbisis  valuable  in  late  summer, 
when  other  varieties  are  strongly  tasted. 
Antwerp,  Russian — to  have  this  in  per. 
fection,  the  seed  must  be  had  from  abroad, 
as  it  soon  degenerates  in  this  countiy. 
Early  London  Hollow.  Musk  is  excel- 
lent  at  any  period,  but  is  apt  to  perish  in 
frosty  weather.  Couve  Tronchuda ;  for 
its  leaves  and  stalks  used  as  sea-kale. 

For  Autumn  Crops.  —  Pomeranian, 
Large  Hollow  Sugar-Loaf,  Large  Oblong 
Hollow,  Long-sided  Hollow,  and  any  of 
the  preceding.  Bed  Dutch  for  pickling 
{B.  olera*eea  ru'bra).  Large  Bound  Win- 
ter, Great  Drum  Head.  Great  Pound 
Scotch,  or  Strasburg,  employed  lor  sour 
krout  in  January. 

Times  ofSotomg, — Some  gardeners  sow 
almost  monthly,  and  employ  many  varie« 
ties;  but  we  only  employ  Wheeler's  Non- 
pareil, Shilling's  Queen,  and  Atkinson's 
Matchless,  of  one  of  which  a  sowing 
should  be  made  about  the  21st  of  July; 
for  fiipal  plcmting  out,  early  in  September; 
many  plants  of  which  will  be  turning  in 
between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  and 
in  early  spring.  The  second  and  most 
general  time  of  sowing,  to  raise  plants 
for  almost  the  whole  year's  supply,  and  of 
any  kind,  including  the  Bed  Dutch  and 
its  varieties,  is  from,  the  6th  to  the  12th 
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of  August,  of  whicli  the  seedlings  may 
remain  in  the  seed-bed  all  the  winter,  if 
not  too  thick ;  or  any  number  may  be  fi- 
nally planted  out  into  the  open  quarters 
from  October  to  November,  or  pricked 
out  into  nursery-beds,  banks,  <&c.,  so  as 
to  have  a  good  stock  of  plants  for  final 
planting  out  whenever  favourable  oppor- 
tunities offer. 

Should  the  winter  be  so  severe  as  to 
have  destroyed   many  of  the  autumn- 
sown-  plants,  then  early  spring  sowing 
becomes  of  importance.     Sow  towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  January,  so  as  to 
have  good  plants  for  final  planting  out, 
if  the  weather  be  mild  and  open,  about 
the  end  of  February.    To  effect  this, 
either  a  pinch  of  seed  may  be  sown  in 
pans  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  some  steady- 
heated  structure ;  and,  when  the  seedlings 
are  up  large  enough  to  prick  out,  have  a 
warm    border,   or   very    gentla   hotbed, 
ready  to  prick  them  out  upon,  to  be  pro- 
tected eitJier  by  a  little  glass  or  hoop  and 
mat.    To  sow  on  a  larger  scale,  make  up 
gentle  hotbeds,  to  be  protected  with  either 
glass,  which  is  best,  or  mats :  the  pricking 
out  attend  to  as  before-mentioned.  Also, 
any  kind  may  be  sown  in  the  open,  warm 
border,  in  February  and  March,  should 
the  August  sowing  have  been  destroyed. 
The  Couve  Tronchuda  should  be  sown 
from  the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of 
April.    One  vary  important  point  is,  that 
all  pricked-out  plants  should  invariably 
be  lifted,  with  either  a  spade,  trowel,  or 
fork,  out  of  the  pricked-out  beds,  whether 
in  frames  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  secure 
their  young  roots.    Plants  out  of  the 
seed-bed  seldom  need  this  precaution. 

Mode  of  Sowing. — The  seed  is  inserted 
rather  thin,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  occasionally  watered  until  the 
pdants  are  well  above-ground;  and  the 
waterings  in  summer  may  afterwards  be 
beneficially  repeated  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  until  they  are  ready  for  removal, 
if  dry,  hot  weather  continues.  The  seed- 
lings are  pricked  out  in  rows  four  or  five 
inches  asunder  each  way;  shaded  and 
watered  until  completely  established. 

The  Soil  cannot  be  made  too  rich  for 
cabbageworts  at  any  time. 

Planting. — We  never  make  but  two 
plantings  in  the  year;  one  from  the  21st 
of  July  sowing,  which  planting  is  made 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  September ; 
and  the  second  planting  we  make  in  the 
spring,  towards  the  end  of  February  or 


beginning  of  March.  This  last  planting 
is  either  made  from  plants  raised  in  Au- 
gust, or,  if  the  winter  destroyed  that  sow- 
ing, it  is  made  from  early  spring  sowings, 
our  soil  being  made  so  rich  for  these  two 
plantings  that  we  never  want  for  cole- 
worts,  or  even  young  cabbage,  which  are 
produced  after  the  principal  heads  have 
been  cut  away. 

Cnttuig  Cabbages. — If  young  sprouts 
are  required,  the  side-leaves  should  be 
left  on  for  about  five  days  after  the  prin- 
cipal head  is  cut.  The  side-sprouts  will 
be  found  to  put  forth  very  much  the 
stronger  and  quicker  for  the  leaves  being 
thus  left. 

Planting. — Plant  in  rows,  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  feet  asunder 
each  way,  the  smaller  early  kinds  being 
planted  the  closest.  The  Bed  Cabbage, 
the  principal  plantation  of  which  should 
be  made  in  March,  for  pickling  in  Sep- 
tember, is  benefited  by  having  the  dis- 
tances enlarged  to  three  feet.  They  must 
be  well  watered  at  the  time  of  removal, 
and  until  fully  established.  The  best 
mode  of  applying  the  water  is  to  make 
the  hole  v?ith  the  dibble,  and  pour  in 
about  a  quart  before  inserting  the  plant. 
Frequently  hoe,  to  keep  under  the  weeds ; 
and  as  soon  as  their  growth  permits  the 
earth  should  be  drawn  round  the  stems. 
To  promote  the  cabbaging  of  the  plants, 
it  is  useful  to  draw  the  leaves  together 
with  a  shred  of  bass  mat,  which  forwards 
it  about  a  fortnight.  The  stems  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  crops,  if  left  after 
the  main  head  has  been  cut,  will  produce 
numerous  sprouts  during  those  seasons, 
and  also  throughout  the  winter. 

To  obtain  Seed. — In  October,  which  is 
the  preferable  season,  and  from  thence 
until  the  close  of  February,  select  some 
of  the  finest  and  beat  cabbage-plants. 
Have  the  large,  outer  leaves  removed, 
and  then  insert  them  up  to  their  heads 
in  rows,  three  feet  asunder  each  way. 
Each  variety  must  be  planted  as  far  from 
any  other  as  possible,  as,  indeed,  from 
every  other  species  of  cabbagewort;  and 
this  precaution  applies  equally  to  the 
whole  tribe. 

FrameSeedlings. — The  heat  must  never 
exceed  60°,  nor  sink  more  than  two  or 
three  degrees  beneath  SQo,  which  is  the 
most  favourable  minimum.  Air  should 
be  admitted  freely  in  the  day,  and  the 
glasses  covered,  as  necessity  requires,  at 
night  with  matting. 
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C^leteorts  or  Collets,  merely  signify 
CAbbagea  eaten  young,  or  previous  to 
tlieir  hearts  becoming  firm,  the  genuine 
Colewort,  or  Doi*set8hire  Kale,  being 
nearly  extinct. 

The  observations  upon  transplanting, 
and  the  directions  for  cultivating  cab- 
bages, apply,  without  any  modification,  to 
coleworts ;  but  the  distance  at  which  the 
plants  may  be  set  is  much  less.  If  the 
rows  are  a  foot  apart,  and  the  plants 
seven  or  eight  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  an  abundant  space  is  allowed. 
They  may  be  eaten  when  the  leaves  are 
five  or  six  inches  in  breadth.  The  most 
preferable  mode  of  taking  them  is  to  pull 
up  every  alternate  one.  The  openings 
left  are  beneficial  to  the  remaining  plants ; 
and  some,  especially  of  the  August-raised 
plants,  may  be  left,  if  required  for  cab- 
baging. 

The  cabbage  is  liable  to  the  Mildew 
and  Amburit,  which  see,  and  to  many 
insects,  as  the  Aphis,  Mamestra,  and 
those  next  enumerated. 

Cabbage  Butterfly.    See  Pieris. 

Cabbage  Fly.    See  Anthomyia. 

Cabbage  -  Garden  Pebble  -  Moth. 
Pyralis 

Cabbage  Moth.    Mamestra, 

Cabo'mba.    (Derivation  not  explained. 

Nat.  ord.,    Watershields  [Cabombacese]. 

Iiinn.,  Q-Hexandria  2-Digynia.) 

A  imall.  water-plant,  with  floatini^  shield-like 
leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers,  which  look,  at 
a  distance,  like  so  many  Crowfoot-flowers.  An 
interesting  species,  propagated  by  root  division, 
requiring  only  greenhouse  culture  in  summer, 
and  to  rest  in  a  cool  part  of  the  stove  in  winter. 
A  shallow  pan  of  water,  with  three  inches  deep  of 
neh  loam  in  the  bottom,  will  suit  it  well. 

C.  aqttaftica  (aquatic).    Yellow.      May.     Caro- 
lina.   1823. 

Caca'lia  (From  kakos,  pernicious, 
and  liariy  exceedingly ;  supposed  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  soil.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[Asteracese].  Linn.,  Id-Synt/enesia  1- 
JLqualis.     Allied  to  Senecio. ) 

Hardy  species  are  propagated  by  dividing  the 
plant,  and  dividing  the  root  when  tuberous.  C. 
eoecinea  may  be  sown  in  the  borders,  in  April ; 
other  annuals  require  a  hotbed ;  Cape  and  £ast 
Indian  species  require  the  greenhouse  and  stove 
respectively.  Cuttings'  should  have  their  juicy 
enas  dried  before  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil ; 
sandy  loam,  fibry  peat,  equal  parts ;  lime-rubbish 
and  very  rotten  cow-dung,  half  a  part  of  each. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
C.  atpi^na  falpine).     S.    Purple.     July.     Aus- 
tria.'   1739. 
-^eoeci'nea    (•caalet-flnwered).     1^.      Orange. 

June.    1799*    Annual. 
—  eordi/i/lia  (heart-leaved).  1.  White.  August. 
Mexico.    1823.    Tuberous-rooted. 


C.  hasta'ia   (\\'x\htrt-leaved).     l.    White.    Sep* 
teraber.    Siberia.     1 780. 

—  renifi/rmis    (kidney-formed).      14.      White. 

July.     N.  Amer.     1801. 

—  suafje'oleng     (sweet-scented).       6.       White. 

August.     N.  Asaer.     1759. 

—  iuher&m  (tuberous).    1 .    August.    N.  Amer. 

1812.    Tuberous-rooted. 

GREENHOUSE    EVERGREENS. 
C,  ariieulafta    (jointed).      1^.      Vellow.      Sep. 
tember.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1775. 

—  eamo'Mt  (fleshy ./eat^eii).    l^.    Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1757. 

—  qfWndrica   (cylindrical).    1.    Yellow.    June.. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1818. 

—  Haiv&rthia  (Haworth's).    2.    Yellow.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1795. 

—  KleVnia    (Klein's).      3.      Yellow.      Septem- 

ber.   Canaries.    1732. 
— /oniri/o'/'a  (long-leaved).     1.    Yellow.     1820. 

—  papiilft'ria    (pimpled-«^0//red).      2.       Yellow. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1727. 

—  ra'dicans     (rooting).       ^,       Yellow.      July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1823.    Creeper. 

—  retieuia'ta  (netted).     2.    Yellow.    Bourbon. 

1823. 

—  aca'fidens    (climbing).    6.     Orange,    purple. 

April.     Cape    of   Good    Hope.      1814. 
Twiner. 

STOVE. 
C.  bVcolor   (two -coloured).     2.    Purple.     July. 
£.  Ind.     1804.     Decidaous. 

—  ovaflis     {ov9l'lea»ed).     3.       Yellow.      July. 

E-  Ind.     1734.     Evergreen. 

Caco'ucia.  (The  Indian  name.  Nat, 
ord.,  Myroholans  [Combretacefe].  Linn., 
W-Dodecandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Combretum.) 

A  fine  stove  climber,  requiring  tke  same  treat- 
ment as  Combretum  purpu'reun{.  Cuttings  of 
stiff  side-shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
bottom-heat.  Peat  and  loam,  both  sandy  and 
fibry.  Summer  temp.,  6o^  to  85° ;  winter,  50''  to 
6o« 
C.  cocci'nea  (scarlet).    Scarlet.    May.    Guiana. 

Ca'ctus.  Melon  Thistle.  (A  name 
applied  by  Theophrastus  to  some  spiny 
plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Indian  Fiys  [Cacta- 
ceas].  Linn.,  12'Icoaandria  l-Moiio- 
gynia:) 

This  extensive  genus  of  Indian  Fig,  Melon- 
oactus,  &c.,  has  been  very  properly  divided  into 
several  and  well-marked  sub -genera  :  here  we 
gather  them  under  one  general  title. 

C  corruga'tus  (shrivelled).    Chili.    1824. 
—folio'sus  (leafy).    Chili.     1824. 

—  redafctits  (restored).    2.    Mexico.    179fi. 

—  seni'lis  (old).   20  feet  at  least.  Mexico.   1823. 

—  spedes^ssimus     (most     showy).       Crimson* 

July.    8.  Amer.    1830. 

Echinoca'ctus.     (Hedgehog  Thistle.) 
C.  abno'rmis  (mis-shapen).      White.    July.    S. 
Amer.    1818. 

—  acu'hu  (sharp-n'AAed).   April.  Monte  Video. 

1828. 

—  acutangula'ris  (sharp-angled).    Yellow.   Sep- 

tember.   Mexico.     1835. 
•—  agglomera'tus  (heaped).  June.  Mexico.  18S8. 

—  ilncontu'nu«  (Anconian).  April.   Ancona.  1834* 

—  arcuaftus  (zrch-ribbed).  Yellow.     Septembert 

Monte  Video.    1836. 
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C.  eentete'rima  (mftny-ipined). 

Mexico.     1840. 
~  ehlorophthaUtnus  (groen-eyed).  Purple.  Jane. 

Rio  del  Monte. 

—  eoeeffnetu  (Bcwtlet-flowered)*     Scarlet.     Sep- 

tember.   1835. 
—' conclffmuM  (neat).    Yellow.    March.    Monte 
Video.    1828. 

—  com<'|r«ru«  (horn -bearing).     White.     July. 

Mexico.    1830. 

—  corynoVdea  (clab-shaped).    Yellow.    October. 

S.  Amer.     1837. 

—  eriapa'ttu  (curled).    Purple.    Mexico.    ISS6. 

—  eyWndricua  (cYlindrical).    Mexico.    1880. 
. —  ds'fuus  (dense).    Mexico.    1829. 

—  De'ppei  (Deppe'i).    Mexico.    1820. 

—  iffpre'wtM  (depressed).    8.  Amer.    1798. 

—  echina'tua  (hedgehog4ike).     April.    Mexico. 

1830. 

—  eduflis  (eatable).    Yellow.    Mexico. 

—  crtna'ceiM  (rough).    July.    1818. 

—  Eyre'sii  {EyTt*»).  White,  yellow.  September. 

Mexico.    1829. 

—  -2 — glau'cuB  (milky-green).     White,  green. 

July. 

—  ^'dto'nw  (swollen).   White.    July.    Jamaica. 

1808. 

—  GVWtf'Mi  (Gillie's).  September.  Mexico.  1830. 
'—gladiaftus  (sword  -  «p<n«i().      July.     Mexico. 

1826. 
^  heMmdr&phorua  (six-sided).     White.     Jane. 

Tampico. 
.- <n/Ia'fiM  (inflated).    Chili.    1828. 

—  ifngeru  (huge).    Mexico.    1838. 
•—intt/rttu  (twisted  -  «ptne<l).     Purple.     Jane. 

Antigua.    1768. 
'— ifUriea'ttu  (intricate).    April.    Monte  Video. 
1828. 

—  Lefeehii  (Lecehe's).   Yellow.   July.  8.  Amer. 

1833. 

—  Leeo'fMM  (Lee's).    Pale  sulphur.    May.    Bue- 

nos Ayres.    1840. 

—  Li'nkn  (Link's).  Yellow.  July.  Mexico.  1828. 
~  Utngihamt^tus  (long  -  hooked).     |.     Yellow. 

July.    Mexico.    1851. 

—  JITacih'ra'niw  (Mackie's).  Yellow.  Chili.  1830. 

—  mammUlaroi'dea  (mammillaria-like).    Yellow. 

Chili.    1838. 

—  tfon/evMe'fuif  (Monte  Video).  Yellow.  Monte 

Video.    1835. 

—  muXi{fio'r%is  (many-flowered).    White.    June. 

—  mffrio9tVgma  (many  -  spotted).     Pale-striped. 

July.    Mexico.     1843. 

—  nofbilia  (noble).  White.  June.  Mexico.  1796> 

—  obvaltaftuf  (fenced-round).    Purple.    Mexico. 

—  octogo'nut  (eight-sided).     Red,  white.   June. 

S.  Amer.    1830. 

—  oxpgo'niu  (sharp-angled).    Pale  rose.    May. 

BraziL    1831. 

—  pwHni'/enu  (comb-like).     Pale  green,  rose. 

April.     Mexico.     1844. 

—  Pentla'ndi  (Pentland's).    Rose.    July. 
-'pukhe'Ua  (neat).    White.    August.    Mexico. 

1831. 

—  rhodophthaflmua    (red-eyed),     i.      Crimson. 

August.    Potosi.    1850. 

—  cco'pa  (broom).    Yellow.  April.  Brasil.  1838. 
«pi'n<«-a'/6i«  (white-spined).  Yellow.  June. 

Brasil.    1830. 

—  S<atfi«'«it  (Staines's).  Pink.  May.  Mexico.  1844. 

—  Ureptoeau^ton  (|piral-stemmed).    14.   Yellow. 

August.    Bdlim.    1845. 

—  Mt^gibbi/aua  (ajightly-swollen).  >Vhite.  July. 

Chili.    1^0. 

—  tubifl(/ru8  (tube-flowered).    White.     Mexico. 

1836. 


C.  vPanaga  (tootb-plek-epiBed).     Yellow,  jiiok. 
Mexico.     1844. 

—  WiUiafmaU  (William's).  White.  June.  Mexico. 

1845. 

Epiphy'llom.     (Leaf  flowering.) 

(7.  Aekerma'fuii  (Ackermann's).    Scarlet.    Jane. 

Mexico.     1829. 

mafjor  ilmer-Jlowered)*   Scarlet.    June. 

-~  alafium  (winged).    White.    Jane.    N.  Amer. 

1810. 

—  eoeci'neum  (scarlet).   Scarlet.    June.    Braaal. 

1828. 
^crenafhtm  (scolloped).     Pale  cream.      May. 
Honduras.    18S0. 

—  Hookefri  (Sir  Wm.  Hooker's).   White.   Jane. 

S.  Amer. 

—  longif&lium  (long-leaved).  June.  Mexico.  1888. 

—  U^tifirofu  (broad-stemmed).   White.    August. 

8.  Amer.    1880. 

—  pAy/Zo'fiMtM  (many-flowering).  White.  June. 

8.  Amer.    1810. 

—  rh&mbeum   (diamond-foaeed).     Pale  yellow. 

June.    Brasil.    1835. 
~  Apecio'ncm  (showy).  Red.  June.  Brasil.  1810. 

—  ttrunca'tum    (abrupt-ended).      Pink.      June. 

Brasil.     1818. 

—  — —  eoeci'neum  (scarlet).  Scarlet.  June.  I8l8. 
Rusteitia'num  (Duke  of  Bedford's).  Pink. 

May.    BrasiL     1839. 

—  ^^  viote^ceum  (riolet-coloar->7owered).    Vio- 

let.   May. 

Mammilla'ria.    (Nipple-bearers.) 

C.  chrfftacafntha  (golden-spined).     Yellow.    8. 
Amer.    I827. 

—  chryMofntha  (yellow-flowered).     Yellow.     8. 

Amer.    1827. 

—  coeeVnea  (scarlet-flowered).     Scarlet.    June. 

Chili.    1827. 

—  eoHimna'rit  (column-like).    Mexico.    1838. 

—  c&nica  (eont-headed),    July.    1808. 

— .  coronafria  (garland).    Scarlet.  Joly.  8.  Amer. 

I8I7. 

—  de'tua  (dense).    June.    Mexico.    1830. 

•—  deprefua  (depressed).   Red,  green.    July.    8. 
Amer.    1800. 

—  di'teolor  (two-coloured).  Red.  July.  8*  Amer. 

1800. 

-^echina'Ha  (hedgehog).    Pale  pink.  Mexico. 
1830. 

—  flav^Bcetu  (yellow-spined) .    Yellow.  1811. 
—floribu'nda  (many-flowered).    Pink.  ChilL 
—fulvigpi'na  (brown-spined).  Red.  Braiil.  1829. 
-^  geminigpifna  (twin-spined).     Bed.  Mezioo. 

1823. 

—  ^tomera'to  (tufted).  Red.  St.  Domingo.   1825. 

—  heli'eterit  (twisted).     Rose.    June.    Mexico. 

1827. 
— /afw/«ra  (wool-bearing).   Red.  Mexico.  1823. 

—  Lekmafnni  (I^ehmann's).     Yellow.     Mexico. 

18S6. 

—  Miuourie'tuis  (Misaouri).  White.  July.  Mia- 

souri.    1818. 

—  proW/era  (ti;A<<e-spi»«<{-proIiferous).  Whitish. 

July.    S.  Amer.    1800. 

—  pu'lehra  (pretty).  Yellow.  June.  Mexico.  1820. 

—  ptMi-'/to  (small).    Pale  red.    S.  Amer.     1820. 
— pyramida'liM  (pyramidal) .    Mexico .    1 83  5. 

—  quadra'ta  (four-sided).    Chili.     1827. 

—  quadrispi'na  (four-apined).    Mexico.    18S8. 

—  jpecio'M  (showy).    Red.    Chili.    1827. 

—  tieUa'ta  (starry).  Pink.  May.  8.  Amer.  181 S. 

—  stramifnea  (straw-coloured).   Bed.    June.    S. 

Amer.    1811. 
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C.  ttfttuia  (slender).   Pale  yellow.    Mav.  Meiioo. 
1830. 

—  tetrtuti'ntha  (four-spined).  Roue.  July.  Mexico. 

—  turbina'ta  (toposhaped).  Striped.  July.  Mexico. 

1838. 

—  ve'tula  (oldish).     Light  scarlet.     1835. 

—  vivifpara  (viviparous).  Aed.    Louisiana.    1811. 

Melo-ca'ctus  (Turk's-Gap-Cactos). 

C  aMOi'ntM  (lovely).    Light  scarlet.     1835. 

—  com imi<'ni<  (common).  Red.  July.  W.Ind.  1788. 
tri'ridut  (green).     1836. 

—  depre'ssus  (depressed).   Scarlet.   Pemambueo. 

—  mmcra'nlha  (large-spined).    White,  red.    S. 

Amer.     1820. 

—  meonact^nlhus  (ohlong-tpined),  Jamaica.  1835. 

—  placentifo'irmia  (placenta- shaped).  Red.  Brazil. 

—  polffaea'ntha  (many-spined).    Brasil. 

—  pjframida'lii  (pyramidal).  Red.  Curacoa.  1834. 
— spi'nia-ru'bria  (red-spined). 

There  are  many  more  species  in  all  the  above 
subdivisions  of  Caettu  mentioned  in  botanical 
works  ;  but  so  little  is  known  about  them  that 
is  certain  that  we  have  omitted  them.  We  think, 
also,  that  when  this  very  numerous  genus  is  better 
known,  many  now  considered  as  species  will  be 
found  to  be  a  single  species  at  different  peiiods 
of  its  growth. 

Culture, — It  is  possible  that  under  the 
different  names  of  JEpiphy'llum^  Mamil- 
la'ria,  and  Meioca'clua  we  may  see  occa- 
sion to  detail  a  few  extra  points  of  culture ; 
but  we  may  observe  here,  that  there  are 
features  of  cultivation  common  to  them 
all,  namely,  a  high  temperature  and  a 
somewhat  moist  atmosphere  when  grow- 
ing in  summer ;  a  dry  atmosphere  when 
ripening  their  growth ;  and  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere— dryness  comparatively  at  the 
roots — and  a  low  temperature  when  in 
a  state  of  rest.  Though  a  temperature 
of  from  80°  to  95''  will  not  be  too  high 
in  the  one  case,  one  not  below  40^  will 
suffice  in  the  other. 

JSchinocactus  culture, — This  group  is 
propagated,  at  times,  by  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  shallow 
pans,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed ;  by  ofi'sets, 
which  should  be  well-dried  at  the  base 
before  planting,  and  then  plunged  into 
bottom-heat  This  method  of  propa- 
gating should  only  be  resorted  to  in 
spring  or  summer ;  all  changing  of  the 
soil,  or  re-potting,  should  also  be  done 
at  Chat  time,  as,  if  done  in  winter,  stag- 
nation and  decay  are  apt  to  ensue.  Good 
drainage  constitutes  an  essential  feature. 
Soil,  equal  portions  of  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  and  half  parts  of  clear  river  or 
silver-sand,  leaf-mould,  or  dried,  old  cow- 
dung,  and  brick-rubbish,  consisting,  how- 
ever, more  of  the  brick  broken  than  the 
Iknc.  In  addition  to  this  compost,  when 
potting  oKkets  without  roots,  a  little 
ailvcr-saud  may  be  advantageously  placed 


round  them,  and  firmness  be  secured  by 
placing  some  slight  pins  of  wood  round 
their  base.  In  re-potting,  it  is  well  to 
use  a  thick,  soft  glove,  to  save  alike 
hands  and  spines;  and  then  it  is  ad- 
visable to  remove  most  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  drainage,  and  any  faulty  roots, 
holding  the  plant  well  up,  and  shaking 
the  compost  with  the  other  hand  care- 
fully among  the  roots.  Water  at  all 
times  must  be  given  with  care;  but, 
when  growing  in  fine  weather  in  summer, 
they  will  require  a  considerable  supply 
both  at  the  roots  and  as  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere,  with  a  high  temperatiure. 
As  soon  as  the  spines  change  colour, 
moisture  must  be  gradually  withheld, 
the  temperature  lowered,  and  more  air 
given.  Summer  temp.,  60®  to  90® ;  win- 
ter, 40®  to  60«. 

Insects, — The  Red  Spider  seizes  them 
at  times ;  and  he  must  be  started  imme- 
diately, either  by  covering  the  surface  of 
the  pot,  and  then  placing  your  hand  over 
it,  tuiuing  it  topsy-turvy,  and  drawing 
tlie  plant  rapidly  several  times  through 
water  at  120® ;  or  by  dusting  the  plants 
with  flowers  of  sulphur;  or,  as  alike 
prevention  and  cure,  fuming  the  house 
by  placing  sulphur  on  the  hot- water  pipes, 
or  on  a  hot-water  plate  kept  on  purpose. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  E.  StaucsU 
and  Viznaga^  the  monsters  for  size  lately 
introduced  to  Kew  Gardens. 

CiELESTi'NA.  (From  cce/es//5,  celestial ; 
in  reference  to  its  sky-blue  colour.  Nat. 
ord..  Composites  [Asteraceae].  Linn.,  19- 
Syngenesia  \-JSqualU,  Allied  to  Agera- 
tum.) 

Seed  and  cutting  take  freely.  Greenhouse 
and  cold  pit  iu  wmter,  and  the  flower-border 
in  summer.  They  grow  most  compactly  in  loamy 
soil. 

C.  a^era/ofde*  (ageratum-like).    1.    Blue.   Au- 
gust.   New  Spain. 

—  cmru'lea    (sky-blue;.     1.     Blue.     July.     N 

Amer.     1733. 

—  mieru'ntha  (small-flowered).   1^.   Blue.  July. 

8.  Amer.     IROO. 

CiENo'PTERis.    (From  kainos,  new,  and 

pterin,  a  fern.    Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypo- 

diacesB] .  Linn.,  24-  Cryptogumia  1  -Fiiices. ) 

Divisions,  like  most  Ferns;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  70°;  winter,  38°  to  M°. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGKEENS. 
C,  uppendieulafta    (appendaged).      |.      Brown 
July.    N.  Holland.     I82S. 

—  odonti'tes  (odontites),    j.    Brown.    July.    K. 

Holland.    1822. 

STOVE    HEnBACEOUS. 
C.  myriophy'lla  (myriad-leaved).      1.      Brown 
December.    W.  Ind. 
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Ct  rM»«phj^Ua  (rootinK-Ieayed).  1.  Brorn.  June. 

W.  Ind.     1827. 
—' thaiictroi'de*   (thalictrum-like^     1.     BroTn. 

September,    Jamaica. 

CjESAiiPi'NiA.  Brasiletfo.  (Named  after 
CasdUpinus,  physician  to  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabacese].  Linn.,  lO-Becandria  1  Mo- 
nogynia.    In  alliance  with  Poinciana.) 

*'A8  hard  a«  Brazils"  refers  to  the  Brazil- 
wood— that  of  Casalpi'nia  Brasilie'nsis.  Stove 
evergreens,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned. 
Seeds  and  cuttings  in  sand,  and  in  bottom-heat. 
Peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  76°} 
winter,  50°  to  fi5°. 

C,  Bahame'nsit  (Bahama).  15.  White.  Bahama. 
1820. 

-^  BraaUiefnsis  (Brazilian).  20.  Orange.  Ja- 
maica.   1739. 

—  cassioi'des    (cassia- like).      6.       Yellow.      S. 

Amer.     1821. 
~  CAtne'ns2«  (China).  10.  Yellow.  E.  Ind.  1880. 

—  GUUe'sii  (Gillies's).    Mendosa.     I829.    Deci- 

duous. 

—  oleospe'rma  (oil-seeded).     15.     Yellow.     E. 

Ind.     1820. 

—  panicu/a'^a  (panicled).    0.    Yellow.    Malabar. 

I817. 

—  proce'ra  (tall).    80.    Yellow.    Cuba.     1824. 

—  7}tmc^a7a  (dotted).   6.  Yellow.    Brazil.    1820. 

—  Sappa'n  (Sappan).  20.  Yellow.  E.  Ind.  1773. 
—-sca'nderu  (climbing).    20.    Yellow.    £.  Ind. 

1800.     Climber. 

—  9taiea'ria     (bladdered).      12.      Yellow.     E. 

Ind.    188O. 

Cje'sia.  (Named  after  F,  Cassia.  Nat. 
ord.,  Lilyworts  [liliacese].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to  An- 
thericum.) 

Greenhouse  tuberous-rooted  perennial.  Seeds 
in  March,  in  heat ;  division  of  the  roots ;  loam 
and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  70°;  winter, 
40°  to  46°. 

C,  vUtafia  (riband).  1 .  Pale  blue*  July.  N. 
S.  Wales.     1816. 

Caja'nus.  Pigeon  Pea.  (From  its 
Malabar  name,  Catjang.  Nat.  ord.,  Legu- 
minous Plants  [Fabaceae].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  l-Pentandria,  Allied  to  Pha- 
seolus.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds  in  sprinr; 
Kandj  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  76°; 
winter,  60**  to  65°. 

C.  Wcolnr  (two-coloured).     4.     Yellow.     July. 

E.  Ind.     1800. 
-^fiafvut  (yellow).    4.    Yellow.    July.    E.  Ind. 

1687. 

Gajeput-thee.  Melaleu'ca  leucade'n- 
dron.  / 

Cajopho'ra.  (From  kaio,  to  sting;  re 
ferring  to  the  stinging  property  in  the 
hairs  on  the  leaves  and  stems.  Nat. 
ord.,  Loasads  [LoasacesB].  Linn.,  13- 
Polyandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Bin- 
menbachia.) 

Hardy  annuals.    Seeds  in  open  boider,  in  the 


end  of  April,  or  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  March, 
and  afterwards  transplanted  as  a  half-l:aray 
annual. 

C.  lateri'tia  (brick-coloured).  Bed,  orange.  May. 
Tucumania.     1836.    Climber. 

—  Pentlu'ndica  (PenUand).  Orange.  May.  Pern. 

1841. 

Galaba-tkee.     Calophy^Uum  ca*laba. 

GAJiABASH.     Cresce'ntia, 

Galade'nia.      (From   kalos,  beantifal, 

and  adetij  a  gland.     Nat.   ord..  Orchids 

[ Orchid acese].     linn.,  20- Gynandria    1- 

Monogynia,    Allied  to  Limodorum.) 

New  Holland,  half-hardy,  terrestrial  orchids. 
Division  of  the  roots;  loam,  peat,  sand,  and 
broken  pots  in  equal  portions.  A  cool  greenhouse 
in  winter. 

C.  ala'ta  (winged).    June.    N.  Holland.     1823. 

—  a'lha  (white).  White.  July.  N.  Holland.  18  lO. 
~  caru'lea  (sky-blue).  Blue.   N.  Holland.   1804. 

—  ca'rnea  (flesh-cotourvtf).      Flesh.     July.     N. 

Holland.    1826. 

—  elavi'gera  (clah-Kpped).    June.    N.  S.  Wales. 

—  denticutafia  (toothed).    Yellow.    Swan  River. 

—  dilata'ta  {hTOnA-Hpped).    N.  S.  Wales. 

—  elongtt'ta  (elongated).    Yellow.    May.    Swan 

River. 

—  geminafta  (budded).  Purple.  May.  Swan  River. 

—  gra'cilia  (tieader),    Australia.     1826. 

—  Mrta  (hairv).    Yellow.    May.    Swan  River. 

—  ixioi'dea  (ixia-like).  Yellow.  May.  Swan  River. 

—  tongicau'da  (long-spurred).     Yellow.      June. 

Swan  River. 

—  wuirgina'ta  (bordered).    Purple.    May.    Swan 

River. 

—  mo'Uis  (soft).    Yellow.    Swan  River. 

—  Paterm'nii  (Paterson's).    N.  S.  Wales. 

— pUi'fera  (hairy).    Purple.    September.    Swan 
River. 

—  r^pena  (creeping).    Purple.    August.    Swan 

River. 

—  testa'cea  (light-brown).    July.    N.  Holland. 

1824.  ' 

-^unguicula'ta    (clawed)a      Yellow.      August. 
Swan  River. 

Gala'dium.  (A  word  of  uncertain 
derivation,  perhaps  from  kaladiony  a  cup. 
Nat.  ord.,  Arads  [Aracese].  Linn.,  21- 
Monoeda  9 -Polyandria,  Allied  to  Co- 
locasia.) 

The  ginger-like  roots  of  C.  bVeolor^  &c.,  are 
used  as  common  food  in  tropical  countries,  under 
the  name  cocoa-roots ;  but  the  roots  of  others  are 
very  acrid.  Stove  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
C.  Virgi'nicum.  Interesting  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  stems  and  leaves.  Herbaceous  kinds  by 
division  of  the  plants,  and  suckers ;  sub-shruba, 
cuttings,  and  dividing  the  roots;  rich,  lumpy 
soil,  and  abundance  of  water.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  85° ;  winter,  50°  to  55°. 

STOVE   EVEKGREENS. 

C.  aculea'ium  (prickled).  White.  Surinam.  1823. 

—  ardore'scens  (tree-like).     8.     White.     June. 

W.  Ind.    1759. 

—  arbo'reum  (tree).    9.  White.   Cumana.    1830. 

—  auri'tum  (eue-leaved),    3.    White.    America. 

1739. 
~  cucuUa'tvm  (hood-leaoed),     Oteen.     March. 

China.     1826. 
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C.  fn^rantfssimum  (most  fngt^ant).  4.  Red 
Demerara.     1833.    A  parasite. 

-Ae«e6on/<//»MiR(heUebore-leaved}.  2.  White. 
Jane.    Caraccas.    179^. 

—  Meerum  (torn),    4.    White.    Caraccas.    18S2. 
-macuia'tum  (spotted).     6.     Oreen*    Augiutt. 

S.  Amer.     1820. 

—  S^wi'nutfi  (Seguin  JDttmd-eone).    6.    White. 

March.    Amer.    1759> 

—  MparHftum  (three-parted-leoveiO'  3.  White. 

Caraccas.     1816. 
~»an/AorAt'4wm  (yellow-rooted).  Wlute.  1822. 

STOVE   HERBACEOUS. 
C.bPeoior  (two-coloured).     1.     White.     June. 

Madeira.    1773. 
-edu'le  (eatable).    4.    White.    Guiana.    1800. 

—  aeuldntum  (esculent),    a.    White.    America. 

1739. 
-/t'oufum  (livid).    1.    Dingy.   September.   W. 
Ind.     1828. 

—  nymp/i<Ei/o7ti(in( water-lily-leaved).  4.  White. 

E.  Ind.     1800. 

—  odoro'^ttm  (fragrant).  2.  White.   Pegu.   1818. 

—  ovaflum  (egg-shaped).    4.    White.    E.  Ind. 

1818. 
^peda^tum  (doubly-cut-ieaoetf).      2.      White. 

Brazil.     1824. 
—ptHoMtum  ({on^-leaf-stalked).     I.     Purple. 

June.     Fernando  Po.     1832.    Tuberoia- 

rooted. 
"pmuUiffidufn  (deeply-lobed-leayed).  2.  White. 

Caraccas.     1817* 
-pu'milum  (dwarf;.    1.   White.   Nepnul.    1820. 
~- tagUtaff/lium  (arrow-leaved).  2.   White.  W. 

lod.     1710. 
-coi'niiens  (climbing).  2.  White.  Guinea.  1822. 

—  Virgfnieum  (Virginian).    1.    June.    Vii^nia. 

1759.     Hardy. 

—  vieVpamm    (viviparous).     S.     Green.     May. 

E.  Ind.    I8I7. 

—  xamiaf&Uum  (samia-leaved).  Yellow.   Brazil* 

Caijl'is.  (Named  after  a  fabled  indi- 
ifidual  covered  with  scales ;  referring  to 
tho  scaly  involucre,  or  the  parts  which 
surround  the  outside  of  composite  flow- 
ers. Nat.  ord..  Composites  [Asteraoese]. 
Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia  l-^qwUis,  Allied 
to  Succory.) 

A  hardy  annual.  Seeds  in  pommon  soil,  in 
March  or  April. 

C.  Undle'pi  (Dr.  Lindley*s).    Tellow.   May.    N. 
Amer.     1833. 

Calami'ntha.  Galamint.  (From  kalos, 
beautiful,  and  mintha,  mint.  Nat.  ord., 
Labiates  [Lamiacese].  Linn.,  14-2)irfy- 
namia  l-Anyiospermia,  Allied  to  Me- 
lissa.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  t^xcept  where 
otherwise  mentioned.  Suckers  and  oivisions; 
common  soil. 

C.  o'/^a  (white).  |.  White.  July.  Hungary.  1618. 
-^  Caroiiniafna  (Carolina).     1.     Flame.    June. 
Carolina.     1804. 

—  Crtftica  (Cretan).    4*    P«Tple»    June.    South 

Europe.    1506.     Half-hardy  evergreen. 
—fruetie&sa   (shrubby),    j.    Purple.    August. 

Spain.    1 752.    Half-hardy  evergreen, 
-^amit^o'ra  (large-flowered).    I.    Red.   July. 

Italy.    I696 


C.  grandiflora  variegafta  (vwriegated-ZeaoeiO.    1. 
lied.    July.    Gardens. 

—  marifo'tia  (marum-leaved).   I  i.  Purple.  June. 

Spain.     1786. 

CA'iiAMDS.  (From  kalom,  the  Arabic 
word  for  a  reed.  Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of 
Palms  [PalmaceaB].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria 
1-Monogynia.) 

The  dark-coloured  resin  called  Dra^on's-blood 
is  the  natural  secretion  of  the  fruit  ot  C,  dra'co. 
Stove  palms.  Seed ;  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  80® ;  winter,  ivP  to  85°. 

C.  a'/6tM  (white).    60.    E.  Ind.     1812. 

—  dra'co  (dragon).    50.    E.  Ind.     I8I9. 

—  ntV^r  (black).    20.    Green.    E.  Ind.     1824. 

—  rude'n^um  (cable).  200.  Green.  £.  Ind.  1812. 

—  ne'rus  (true.)  SO.  Green.  Cochin  China.  1812. 

—  Za/ci'cea  (Zalacca).   20.   Green.  E.  Ind.  1812. 

Oalandiu'nia.  (Named  after  Calan- 
drinij  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.. 
Purslanes  [Portulaceae].  Linn.,  ll-Do- 
decandria  l-MonOf/ynia.) 

When  grown  from  seeds,  the  hardy,  as  well  as 
the  greenhouse  and  stove  kinds,  like  a  little  pro- 
tection, such  as  may  be  given  by  a  slight  hotbed, 
in  April,  and  a  hand-Ught  over  it.  Cuttings, 
also,  strike  freely;  light,  sandy  soil,  well  drained, 
suits  them  well. 

HARDY. 
C,  arenafria  (jizxiAAnhabiting).    ^.   Orange,  red. 
July.     Valparaiso.     1831.     Herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  caute'scena  (stemmed).  Rose.  August.  Mexico. 

I827.    Annual. 

—  eompre'saa   (flattened).     ^.    Rose.    August. 

Chili.     IS26.     Annual. 

—  tnona'ndra  (one-stamened).   9.   Red.  August. 

Chili.     1837.    Annual. 

—  proctt'mAtfns  (lying-down).   ^.   Rose.  August. 

Peru.     1 827.    Annual. 

—  specit^sa  (showy),   i.   Purple.   June.  Califor- 

nia.   1831.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  umheUafta  {vcaxhtl-flowered).   ^.   Rose.   July. 

Peru.    1826.    Annual. 

GREENHOUSE. 
(7.  Andrefwiii  (Andrews').     Rose.    August.    W. 
Ind.     1812.     Deciduous  shrub. 

—  iit'<ro2or(two-coloured-/ettve(f).  I^.  Rose.  July. 

Chiii.     1834.     Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  ^/au'ca  (milky-green).    Rose.    August.   Chili. 

182/.    Annual. 

—  Lockha'rti  (Lockhart's).    Rose.    June.    Tri- 

nidad.    1826.    Deciduous  shrub. 
^ni'tida   (shining).    4.    Red.    August.    Chili. 
1837.    Annual. 

—  phacosp^rma  (lentil-seeded).    Red.    August. 

Chili.     1837.    Bi«nniid. 

STOVE. 

C.  ase^ndens  (ascending).    4.    Purple.    Braiil. 
Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  eilia'ta  (hair-fringed).    4.    Purple.    August. 

Chili.     1823.    Annual. 

—  grandifio'ra     (large-flowered).       1.      Purple. 

July.  Chili.  1826.  Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  Lla'vea  (La  Llave's).    April.    Mexico.  Herba- 

ceous perennial. 

—  panictt/tt'^a  (panicled).    1^.  Purple.  July.    S. 

Amer.    I8I6.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

Cata'nthe.  (From  kalos,  beautiful,  and 
antkos,  a  flower.    Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of 
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Orchids    [Orchidacese].     Linn.,    20-Qy- 
nandria  1  -Monogyn  ia. ) 

Terrestrial  orchids^  Idl  eTergreena  except  C. 
veatVta.  Divisions  and  suckers;  loam  and  peat, 
lightened  with  sand  and  charcoal,  and  enriched 
by  top-dressings  of  old  cow-dung;  extra  weil- 
drained,  constantly  moist,  and  the  plants  well  ex- 
posed to  light.  Summer  temp.,  6<r  to  80^ ;  win- 
ter, 60<*  to  56<>. 

GREENHOUSE. 
C.  6t'co/or  (two-coloured).    Yellow.  Japan.  1837. 

—  di'Hcolor  (discoloured).   White.   Japan.    1837. 
—/urctt'/tt  (forked).    White.   Luson  Isles.  1836. 

STOVE. 
C.  auttra'liM  (southern).    N.  8.  Wales.     1823. 

—  hrevicijfrnu    (short-homed).     Rose.      White. 

August.    Nepaul.     1838. 

—  eurcu/fj'oi'ffec  (curculigo-Ukc).  S.  Orange.  Oc- 

tober.   Malacca.    1844. 

—  densifto'ra  (thickly-flowered),    f.    Yellowiah. 

September.    £.  Ind.     1837. 
— fiafnieitns  -  (yellowish-yfoaoered) .    White,  blue. 
April.     K.  Ind.     1838. 

—  gra'cilis   (slender).      Greenish-yellow.     Sep- 

tember.    Khasya.     1851. 

—  JIf (uu'ca  ( Masuca).    3.    Violet,  purple.    June. 

£.  Ind.     1838. 

—  ocAra'cea  (ochre-coloured).  Pale  yellow.  April. 

Japan.     18S6. 

—  planiagi'nea  (plantain  -  teaoed).     Lilac.     Fe- 

bruary.   Nepaul.    1839. 

—  Siebofldii  (Siebold's).    E.  Ind.    1837. 

—  aylvaftica  (wood).    White,changing  to  yellow. 

Madagascar.     1823. 

—  wrutriftiflia  (veratrum-leaved).     S.     White. 

April.    Java.     1819. 

—  versi'color  (various-coIoured-yfowertfiO.  Whit- 

ish-bine.   August.    Mauritius.     1836. 

—  vati'ta  (clothed).    2^.    White  and  pink.    No- 

vember. This  has  pseudo-bulbs.  No 
water  g^ven  between  December  and 
March,  its  time  of  rest.— See  The  Cot- 
tage  Gardener t  v.  l66. 

—  mfridi  fu'aea  (greenish -brown).     Greenish- 

brown.    April.    Assam. 

Cala'thea.    (From  kalathos,  a  basket; 

in  reference  to  the  leaves  being  worked 

into  baskets  in   South  America.      Nat. 

ord,,  MaranUis  [Marantacese].    Linn.,  I- 

Monandria  l-Monogyn ia, ) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Divisions ;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o^  to  75°; 
winter,  5a°  to  60**. 

C.yfaoe'<ffcens  (pale  yellow).     14«    Yellow.    Au- 
gust.   Brazil.     1822. 

—  grandifo'Ua  (large-leaved).   S.  Yellow.  July. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1826. 

—  tongibractea'ta  (long-bracted).      1.     Purple. 

July.    Brazil.    1826. 

—  orbicula'ta  {round-tetufed).    9.    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   W.  Ind.     1830. 

—  ot7to'«a  (shaggy).    3.    April.    Brazil.    1925. 

—  oto/a'6-ea  (violet-coloured),    l^*   Purple.   July. 

Brazil.     1816. 

—  xebri'na  (zebra-p/anO*  2.   Red,  yellow.   Bra- 

zil.   1815. 

Calathian  Violet.  Geniia'na  pneu- 
mona' tithe. 

Calcareous  Soil  is  a  soil  in  which 
ehalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  predominates. 


The  colour  approaches  to  white,  in  pro- 
portion. No  soil  is  productive  which  does 
not  contain  some  chalk,  or  in  which  it 
exceeds  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty. 
From  one  to  five  per  cent,  is  the  usual 
proportion  in  fertile  soils.  Calcareous 
soils  are  rarely  productive ;  they  are,  so 
foebly  retentive  of  moisture,  that  the 
crops  upon  them  are  burnt  up  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  they  reflect  the  sun's  rays  so 
fully,  that  they  remain  unhealed,  and  ve- 
getation is  late  upon  them  in  spring. 
The  best  addition  to  such  soils,  to  im- 
prove their  staple,  is  clay. 

Calceola'ria.  Slipperwort.  (From 
calceolus,  a  slipper;  in  reference  to  tho 
shape  of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Fiy worts 
[Scrophulariacese].  Linn.,  ^-Diandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Herbaceous  kinds,  to  bloom  early,  sow  seeds  in 
August  and  September,  and  cuttings  at  the  same 
time.  Shrubby  kinds,  for  flower-garden  decora- 
tion, b^  cuttings  of  firm  young  shoots,  under 
glass,  in  September;  and  agun,  in  heat,  in 
Slarch.  Soil  for  pots,  light  and  rich  compost, 
well  drained ;  for  beds,  a  good  loam  should  pre- 
ponderate. Summer  temp.,  60**  to  60°;  winter, 
35°  to  45^ 

HERBACEOUS   PERENNIALS. 
C  ampleneau^lis  (stem-clasping).     1^.    Yellow. 
June.    Peru.    1845. 

—  aracAn(M'iie«  (cobweb-like).   1.   Purple.  June. 

Chili.    1827. 
a'VAa  (white-Zowererf).    1.   White.  June. 

—  eonna'ta   (base-joined-foaoeif).      3.      Yellow. 

Chili.    1824.     Biennial. 

—  corymbo'aa  (corymbose).    1.    YeUow.     May. 

Chili.     1822. 
•— crenaiifio'ra    (•eoUoped- lipped),     1^.     Yel- 
low-spotted.   June.    Chili.     1831. 

—  cunei/o'lia  (wedge-shaped-leaved).     1^.    Pale 

lemon.    Bolivia.     1846. 
— ^onio'Mi  (zigzag).  3.  YeUow.  Peru  Mountains. 

1847. 
^FothergVUi  (Fothergill»8).  4.   Orange.  April. 

Falkland  Isles.    1777' 

—  Htfrier/ja'na  (Herbert's).    4<    Yellow.    June. 

Chili.     1828. 

—  pinna'ta  (leafletcd).   3.    Yellow.    July.    Peru. 

1773.    Annual. 
— plantagi'nea   (plantain-ZeaMcf).     1.      Yellow. 
August.    Chili.    I827. 

—  polyfo'lia  (poly-leaved).     1.     Yellow.     July. 

Chili.     1827. 

—  purpufrea  (purplt-ftowered).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Chili.    I827. 

tflegans  (elegant).    1.  Pale  purple.   June. 

Chili.     1832. 

—  —  j^fcto  f pwntcd).  1.  White,  purple.  June. 

Chili.    1832. 

SHRUBBY  EVERGREENS. 
C.  a'lba    {vthxtt'flowered).     1^.    White.     June. 

Chili.     1844. 
-^  ungustiflo'ra  (narrow-flowered).    14.    Yellow. 

June.    Peru.    1830. 

—  aacef ndens  (tktcendixif;),  1.  Yellow.  July.  Cor- 

dilleras.   1826. 

—  bi'cuUir  (two-coloured).    S.    Yellow.    August. 

Peru.    1829. 
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C.  Chiloe'fuia  (ChUoe).     S.     Tellow.     Amgast. 

Chiloe.    1830. 
—;fon6«'iu<a  (many-flowered).   1^.  Pale  yellow. 

September.     Quito.     1843. 

—  Herbertit^na  j9arw>?o'ra  (Herbert's  amall-flow- 

ered).  S.  Yellow.  April.  Valparaiso. 
1836. 

—iniegrifu'lia  (entire-IesTed).  3.  Yellow.  Au- 
gust.   Chili.     1823. 

angtMft/u'/ta  (narrow-leaTed).  8.  Yellow. 

AugUAt.     Chili.     1822. 

— viacon'uima   (clammiest).     3.     Yellow. 

August.     Chili.     1833. 

—ptfndula  (hanging).  Yellow-spotted.  July. 
Chili.     1831. 

—  rugt/sa  (wrinkled).  3.  Yellow.  Aagust.  Chili. 

1833. 

—  Kalno$4rfofUa  (seabious-leared).    3.    Yellow. 

May.     Chili.    1823.    Trailer. 

—  ce'mVtt  (8talkless-/tfav«d).    l^.   Yellow.    Sep- 

tember.   Valparaiso.     1833. 

—  thyrnfi&ra  (thyrse-flowered).      1^.     Yellow. 

June.    Chili.    1827. 

Calceoiabia  as  a  Flobist's  Flower. — 
Propagation  by  Cuttings, — In  August,  im- 
mediately after  flowering,  and  in  March. 
In  August,  from  a  spent  hotbed,  remove 
the  soil,  and  place  six  inches  of  dry  coal- 
ashes  or  sawdust  In  spring,  prepare  a 
hotbed  of  leaves,  or  stable  Utter,  a  month 
before  it  is  wanted,  to  allow  the  strong 
heat  to  subside ;  then  cover  it  with  the 
same  depth  of  coal- ashes  or  sawdust. 
Fill  a  sufficient  number  of  pots,  within 
an  inch  of  the  top,  with  light,  sandy  loam ; 
fill  up  to  the  rim  with  silver- sand,  and 
vater  gently,  to  settle  the  sand  firmly. 
Take  ofif  the  cuttings  (the  young  tops 
are  the  best)  ;  cut  off  the  bottom  leaves, 
leaving  two  or  three  at  the  top ;  put  them 
in  the  sand  by  the  aid  of  a  small,  sharp- 
pointed  stick,  pressing  the  sand  about 
them  firmly.  The  heibaceous  varieties 
should  be  placed  rather  thinly  round  tlie 
edge  of  the  pot ;  the  half-shrubby  ones 
may  be  put  in  all  over  the  pot,  neatly,  in 
rows ;  then  give  a  gentle  watering.  Al- 
low the  water  to  dry  off,  and  then  plunge 
them  into  the  hotbed,  in  the  ashes  or 
saw-dust,  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
taking  care  that  the  heat  is  moderate. 
Shade  for  a  week  all  the  day ;  afterwards, 
only  when  the  sun  shines.  If  the  sand 
becomes  dry,  water  in  the  morning  of  a 
fine  day;  but  very  little  water  will  be 
necessary.  Kemove  all  decaying  leaves, 
or  dead  onttings,  as  they  occur.  As  soon 
as  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  pot  them  off 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  in  2^-inch 
pots,  and  set  them  on  the  suiface  of  the 
same  bed  till  they  make  fresh  roots; 
then  remove  them  into  a  shady  part  of 
the  greenhouse  for  a  week  prenoosly  to 
rs-potting. 


By  Seed,-^Sow  twice,  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ripe,  and  in  early  spring.  Sow 
in  wide,  shallow  seed-pans,  rather  thinly, 
and  very  slightly  covered.  A  similar 
situation  as  for  cuttings  will  answer;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up,  place 
them  on  a  shelf,  near  the  glass,  in  an 
airy  greenhouse.  When  they  are  large 
enough,  pot  them  into  2§-inch  pots,  sin- 
gly, and  keep  re-potting,  as  they  require 
it,  till  they  are  in  6-inoh  pots ;  then  allow 
them  to  flower;  and  such  as  are  of  a 
good  form,  bright,  distinct  colours,  and  a 
fair  size,  re-pot  again,  and  keep  them  to 
propagate  by  cuttings ;  but  all  others 
either  throw  away  or  plant  them  out  to 
ornament  the  flower-borders  till  the  frost 
kills  them. 

To  save  Seed, — Impregnation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  produce  good  seed  and 
to  produce  variety.  Choose  the  pollen 
from  a  bright-coloured,  clear-spotted  va- 
riety, and  apply  it  to  the  best-formed 
ones  destined  to  bear  the  seed — ^the  male 
parent  for  colour,  and  the  female  for 
shape. 

^ot/.-— Light,  sandy,  yellow  loam,  t^o 
bushels;  leaf -mould,  half  a  bushel, 
much-  decayed  cow-dung,  one  peck ;  mix 
thoroughly,  and  use  in  a  moderately  dry 
state.  If  the  loam  is  not  sandy  natu- 
rally, add  as  much  sifted  river-sand  as 
will  make  it  so. 

Summer  Culture, — Commence  potting 
as  early  in  spring  as  possible ;  autumn- 
struck  cuttings  early  in  March ;  and  the 
spring-struck  as  soon  as  they  are  fit.  Old 
stools  never  make  such  fine  specimens  aa 
cuttings:  they  had  better  be  thrown 
away  as  soon  as  they  have  yielded  a  crop 
of  cuttings.  DrauL  plentifully  with  broken 
potsherds,  using  a  greater  quantity  every 
time.  Be-pot  about  three  times,  and 
leave  the  plants,  at  last,  in  11-inch  pots 
to  bloom.  No  flower- stems  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  plants  have 
attained  their  full  growth.  Keep  them 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  in  a  light, 
airy  greenhouse.  After  the  last  potting, 
the  plants  should  present  a  healthy 
appearance,  with  large,  broad  leaves,  of 
a  dark-green  colour.  The  flower-stems 
may  now  be  allowed  to  grow :  each  should 
be  tied  to  a  neat,  small,  £p:een  stick. 
Place  the  sticks  so  as  to  slope  outwards, 
to  allow  room  for  the  heads  to  bloom. 
Plenty  of  air  should  be  given,  to  cause 
a  stout  growth.  They  should  be  in  per- 
fection early  in  July.    Each  plant  will  be 
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then  two  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  dia- 
meter. 'They  will  De  fine  objects  either 
for  the  greenhouse,  when  few  other  things 
are  in  bloom,  or  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Winter  Culture. — As  soon  as  the  flow- 
ers are  all  dead  (if  no  seed  is  required), 
the  stems  ought  to  be  cut  down,  and  the 
plants  either  removed  out  of  doors,  or, 
still  better,  into  a  cold  pit.  Plenty  of 
air  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  oc- 
casions ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  frost  of  win- 
ter begins  to  appear,  remove  them  into 
the  greenhouse,  place  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  keep  them  there 
till  the  time  of  propagation  arrives.  Take 
off  the  cuttings  then,  and  throw  the  old 
stools  away. 

Forcing. — On  account  of  their  impa- 
tience of  heat,  Calceolarias,  excepting  a 
few  shrubby  ones,  do  not  force  well. 
These  may  be  re-potted  in  January,  and 
put  into  a  heat  of  55®  to  60°.  Give  water 
moderately,  and  allow  the  flower-stems 
to  grow  from  the  first.  They  will  then 
flower  in  April  and  May. 

Diseases. — The  herbaceous  varieties  are 
subject  to  a  disease  very  like  that  which 
has  attacked  the  potato  of  late  years. 
They  appear  quite  healthy,  until  dark- 
brown  spots  appear  on  the  leaves  and 
stems ;  and  in  a  week's  time  the  disease 
spreads,  and  the  plants  are  dead.  No 
cure  is  known.  As  soon  as  it  appears  on 
any  plant,  remove  it  at  once,  and  throw  it 
away,  because"  the  disease  is  contagious, 
and  soon  spreads  to  the  healthy  plants. 
Too  much  wet  at  the  root,  or  damp  in  the 
house,  will  accelerate  the  disease. 

Insects. — The  most  destructive  is  the 
green  fly  {Aphis).  Whenever  it  appears, 
All  the  house  with  tobacco-smoke.  Red 
spider  {Acarus)  will  sometimes  appear,  if 
the  house  be  kept  hot  and  dry.  Dust 
the  leaves  with  sulphur  where  it  is  ob- 
served. 

Calceolarias  for  bedding-out  should  be 
propagated  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  in 
the  cutting-pots  through  the  winter.  Pot 
them  singly  in  the  spring,  place  them  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  gradually  harden  them 
off  by  May.  Then  plant  them  out  in  a 
rich,  light  soil,  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Caij}a'sia.  (Named  after  G.  Caldas,  a 
naturalist  at  Bogota.  Nat.  ord.,  Phlox- 
worts  [Polemoniaceee].) 

stove   annual;   aeedi  in  hotbed,  in  spring; 
sandy  peat.    Temp.,  60*  to  60°. 

C.  heterophy'lla   (variable-leaved).      2.      Blue. 
July,    r^ew  Spain.    1813. 


CALDCLXj'viif.  (Named  after  A.  Cald' 
cleughy  F.R.IS.,  who  collected  botanical 
specimens  in  Chili.  Nat.  ord.,  Cunoniads 
[Gunoniacere].  Linn.,  S-Oclandria  2- 
Digynia.     Allied  to  Gunonia.) 

The  principal  character  of  this  and  other  Cuno- 
niads is  the  leaves  growing  opposite,  with  sti- 
pules between  the  leaf-stalks.  The  panicles  uf 
little  white  flowers  have  a  pretty  appearance. 
Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs;  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  in  sand,  under  glass,  and  a  little 
bottom-heat;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  45°. 

C,  panicuta'ta  (^tuAeled'Jlowered).  White.  June. 
Australia.     1831. 

Ca'lea.  (From  kalos,  beautiful;  re- 
ferring to  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
posites [AsteracesBJ.  lAnn.,  19- Syngenesia 
l-^qualis.    Allied  to  Galinsogia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs  ;  seed  in  March  ;  side- 
shoots  strike  freely  at  any  time,  in  sand,  and 
placed  in  bottom-heat,  under  a  glass.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  75° ;  winter,  55°  to  60°. 

C.  cordifo'lia  (heart-leaved).   S.   Jamaica.     1822. 

—  Jainuice'nsis  (Jamaica).    3.     Purple.     June. 

W.  Ind.     1739. 

—  pinnatVfida  (leafleted)i  Yellow.    June.    Bra- 

zil.    1816. 

—  solidagi'nea   (solidago-Iike).      4.      Caraecas. 

1817. 

—  urtica/o'lia  (nettle-leaved).  2.  Yellow.  July. 

Vera  Cruz.     1740. 

Galea' CTE.    See  Ca'lea. 

CAiiECTA'siA.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  stachys,  a  spike.  Calectasias  are 
branched  herbs,  with  dry,  permanent, 
starry  flowers,  of  a  bright  violet.  Nat. 
ord.,  Bushes  [Juncaceffi].  Linn.,  6-i/t'x- 
andria  l-Munogynia.   Allied  to  Baxteria. ) 

Unless  we  had  it  on  authority,  we  should  not 
take  this  for  a  rush,  but  a  lilywort.  Greenhouse 
herbaceous  perennial ;  divisions  ;  peat  and  loam, 
or  common  soil.    Winter  temp.,  35°  to  45°. 

C.  eyafnea  {hXvLt-flower^),    Blue.    June.    Aui* 
tralia.     1840. 

Cale'ndula.  Marigold.  (From  ca- 
Undue,  the  flrst  day  of  the  month;  its 
flowers  produced  almost  all  the  year 
round.  Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of  Oompo' 
sites  [Asteraceffi].  Linn.,  l9-8yngene$ia 
4s-Necessaria.) 

Hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  in  the  border,  in 
April;  tenderer  ones  in  a  slight  hotbed,  and 
transplanted  in  May.  Greenhouse  varieties  bj 
cuttings ;  sandy  loam,  and  loam  and  peat  for  the 
greenhouse  ones.    See  Marioolo. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 

C7.  ordore'scens  (tree-like)r  s.    Yellow.    Decern^ 

ber.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
^  ehrjfsanthemifo'lia  (chrysanthemum  -  leaved). 

2.   Yellow.    April.   Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

1790. 
«~  denla'to  (toothed).   1^.   Yellow.    May.   Caps 

of  Good  Hope.    1790. 
^  denticula'ta  (small-toothed).      14*      Yell>w. 

December.    Barbary.    18S1* 
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C.JIa^ccU9((e9h\e).  3.  Orange.  May.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

'-/ntico'sa  (shrabby).  3.  YeUow.  Jane. 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.    17&3. 

-mtnca'/a  (prickled).  8.  Yellow,  Decem- 
ber.   Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  oppositifo'lia  {oppotite'lesivea).     9.     Tellow. 

Attgutt.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774* 

—  n^frutico'ta  (Bvb'ihrahby).    1.    Vellow.    De- 

cember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1833. 

—  fov'^M  (goat-rucA).  2.    Wbite,  purple.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  mko'm  (clammy).  S.    Orange.  August.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1700. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
Cantfnm  (corn-field).   3.  .Yellow.  June.  Eu- 
rope.   1597. 

—  attefria$  (star),    l^*    Yellow.    August.    Eu- 

rope.    1838. 
—gra'tilii  (slender).     Yellow.     June.    Penia. 

—  gramini/f/Ua     (grass-Ieayed).      1.       Yellow. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1531. 
—kj/'Mda  {hybrid-Great- Cape).  1.  White.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1753. 
-tsen'iM  (hoary).    1^.   Yellow.    July.   Barbary. 

1796. 

—  Manea'na  (Mexican).     ^.     Yellow.    August. 

Mexico,    iseg. 

—  ni(({tcav7j«  (naked-stalked).  1.  White,  purple. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    17^K 

—  officina'lis  (officinal.     Common  marigold).    S. 

Orange.    June.    South  of  Rurope.    1573. 

flt/re-pie'na  {double-flowered).  3.  Orange. 

June. 

—  Pe'rnca  (Persian).     Yellow.     June.    Persia. 

1830. 

—  plwna'Hs  (rainy.    SmaH  Cape  marigold).     1. 

Wbite.  June.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1093. 

—  tofneta  {ho\j-pale- flowered).  2.  Yellow.  June. 

Levant.     1731. 
-Sfcii/a( Sicilian).    1.    Yellow.   June.    Sicily. 
1810. 

—  if«UaVa  (starred).  3.  Yellow.  July.  Barbary. 

179«. 

Cale'ya.  (Named  after  O.  Caley,  eti- 
perintendent  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  St. 
Vincent.  Nat.  ord.,  a  small  section  of 
Orchids  [Orchldacefle].  Linn.,  20'Gynan- 
irin  1-  Monogyn  ia . ) 

Greeobouse  terrestrial  orchids;  division  of  the 
plants;  fibry  peat,  lumpy  loam,  and  a  liUle 
clurcoalf  well-drained,  bummer  temp.,  60**  to 
88°;  winter,  S***  to  6g"», 

C.  mefjar  (greater).   Green,  brown.  Jona.  N.  S. 
Wales.     1810. 

—  n^nor   (less).      Green,    brown.     June.     N. 

Holland.     1832. 
"^igrifta  (bl«ckisb-jfoM;ere<0*      Dark.      Swan 
River. 

Ca'lla.     (From  kalon,  beautiful.     Nat. 

ord.,  Orontiads  [Orontiacese].    Linn.,  7- 

ifiptandria  1-Monoyyuia.) 

All  greenhonse  plants ;  division  of  the  plants 
and  roots ;  rich  loam  and  peat ;  the  marshy  one 
floes  well  as  an  aquatic,  and  frequently  stands  out 
ot  dours ;  all  generally  need  the  protection  of  the 
greenhouse  in  winter. 

C'  anmaftiea  (aromatic).  9.  White.  July.  China. 
1813.    Herbaceoua  pereniiial 


C.  oecu'lfa  (hidden-»piked).  White.  May.  China. 
1817'     Hcrbaceouti  perennial. 

—  pa/u'«^m  (marsh).  ^.  White.  July.    N.  Amer. 

1768.     Perennial  aquatic. 
-^perMaa  (perforated).    6.    White.    May.    W. 
Ind.    175S.    Evergreen  creeper. 

Calico-bush.    Ka'Imia  iati/o'lla. 

CALLiA'NDfiA.  (From  kaloSf  beautiful, 
and  aner^  a  man ;  referring  to  the  sta- 
mens, or  male  organ  ;  literally,  beautiful- 
stamened.  The  long,  silky,  purple  or 
white  stamens  of  this  genus  are  very  beau- 
tiful. Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fa- 
bacesB].  Linn.,  16-Monadelphia  S-Poly- 
undria.    Allied  to  Inga.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs  ;  cuttings  of  rather  firm 
young  wood  in  sand,  under  a  KlsLsn^  in  heat ;  pent 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  Oo**  to  85°;  winter,  50° 
to  55°. 

C.  HorrVHi  (Mr.  Harris's).    20.    Rose.    Brasil. 
1845. 

—  pulche'rrima  (fairest).    90.    Mexico.    1829. 

—  Twee'dii  (Tweedie's).     0.    Searlet,    crinuon. 

Mexico.    1845. 

Gallic a'bpa.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  earpos,  fruit ;  referring  to  the  beau- 
tiful berries.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas  [Ver- 
benacesB].  Linn.,  i:-Tetrandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Petraea. ) 

The  leaves  of  C.  lana'la  are  eaten  by  the  Cinga- 
lese as  a  substitute  for  betel-leaves.  Stove  ever- 
greens, except  where  otherwise  specified ;  cot-, 
tmgs  in  sandy  soil,  in  bottom-heat;  loam  aT)d 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  75^ »  winter,  50°  to 
65°. 
C.  Ameriea^na  (American).    6.    Hed.   June.    N. 

Amer.      1724.      Greenhouse    deciduous 

shrub. 

—  arbo'rea  (tree).      12.     Purple.    August.    K. 

Ind.     1820. 

—  ffo'na  (hoary).    3.     Purple.     E.  Ind.     ITPP. 
— ferrugi'nea  (rusty).   2.  iilue.    June.  Jamaica. 

17«4. 

—  inet^iM  {very  hoary).   4.    B«d.   July.  E.  Ind. 

180U. 
— -  Umafta  fwoollv).    4.  Purple.    June.    E.  Ind. 
1788. 

—  lemeeola'ria  (spear- teaoed).    4.    Purple.    Ju'y. 

£.  Ind.     1H22. 

—  longifb'lia  (long-leaved).    3.    White.    April. 

China.     18£5. 

—  maeropky'Ua  (large-leaved).    6     Pink.   India. 

1808. 
•—  purpu'reu  (purple).  3.  Purple.   July.  E.  Ind. 
18'i2. 

—  reUcuiafta  (netted).   4.   Red.  July.  Jamaica. 

1620. 

—  rubella  (reddish).  9.  Red.  May.  China.  1822. 

Calli'ghboa.  (From  kaUtSy  beautiful, 
and  chroa^  colour ;  referring  to  the  bright- 
yellow  colour  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteraceae].  Linn.,  19-5yn- 
genesia2-duperjlua.  Allied  to  Helenium.) 

Hardy  annual ;  seed  sown  in  March  on  a  slight 
hothed,  under  a  hand-Ught,  and  transplanted  m 
patches,  in  the  open  border,  at  the  end  of  Aprtl, 
or  beginning  of  fif  ay ;  or  it  may  be  sown  in  the 
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front  of  £he  border  in  the  end  of  April,  and  it  will 
blow  later. 

C.  ptatjfglo'taa  (broad-ra^ed).     1.    Yellow.    Oc- 
tober.   Califorma.    18SA. 

Calligo'ma.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  coma,  hair ;  in  reference  to  the  tufted 
heads  of  its  yellow  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
Cunoniada  [Cunoniaceee].  Linn.,  11-Do- 
decandria  ^'Digynia,  Allied  to  Wein- 
mannia.) 

Greenhooae  ereivreen  sbmb ;  cuttinga  of  half- 
ripened  wood,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  sandy  peat ; 
sanHy  peat.  Summer  temp.,  50°  to  70° ;  wmter, 
40°  to  45°. 

C.  terratif&lia  (saw-leaTed).    4.    Yellow.  Jane. 
N.  S.  Wales.    1703' 

Calu'gonum.  (From  kalos,  beantifhl, 
and  gonum,  a  joint;  in  reference  to  its 
leafless  joints.  Nat.  ord.,  Buckwheats 
[PolygonacesB].  Linn.,  ll-Dodecandria 
A.-Tetragynia.    Allied  to  Polygonum.) 

This  is  a  curious  leafless  shrub,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  where  the  Calmucks,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
pound  and  boil  the  roots,  from  which  they  obtain 
a  nutritious  gum  resembling  tragacanth,  to  allay 
their  hunger;  while,  by  chewing  the  acrid 
branches  and  fruit,  they  quench  their  thirst. 
Hardy  evergreen  shrub ;  cuttings  under  a  hand- 
glass, in  spriiig  and  autumn  ;  sandy  loam. 

C.  Palla'sia  (Pallas's).  4.  Green,  white.  August. 
Caspian  Sea.    1780. 

Caluo'psis.  Synonyme  of  Gobeo'p- 
818,  which  see. 

Galliphru'bia.  (Derivation  not  ex- 
plained. Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllids  [Amaryl- 
lidacesB].  Linn.,  G-Hexandria  l-Monogy- 
nia»    Allied  to  Eurycles.) 

Pretty  Peruvian  bulbs,  flowering,  when  not  in 
leaf,  like  the  Guernsey  lily.  Offsets ;  sandy  loam 
and  a  little  peat ;  cold  pit,  or  a  warm  border,  and 
protected  during  winter. 

C.  Hartwe/fia'na  (Hartweg's).  Yellow.  Grenada. 

1843. 
—  Herbertia'na  (Herbert's). 

Oalli'pbora.     (From  kalosj  beautiful, 

and  prorUf  a  front ;  referring  to  the  front 

view  of  the  flowers.    Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts, 

in  the  Squill  section  [Liliacese].    Linn., 

6-Hexandria  l-Monogynicu) 

A  pretty,  hardy  little  bulb,  with  drooping, 
yellow  flowers.    Offsets  ;  shady,  peaty  border. 

C  Mtea  (jeUovr-ftowered).   f.  Yellow.  August. 
California.    1831. 

Calli'pteris.  Synonyme  of  Dipla'- 
ziuu,  which  see. 

Calli'sia.  (From  kalos,  beautiful.  A 
pretty  species.  Nat.  ord.,  Spidenvorts 
[Commelynaceae].  Linn.,  S-Triandria 
1-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Tradesoantia.) 

Stove  evergreen  trailer ;  division  of  its  creeping 
roots;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  70° ;  winter,  46°  to  55°. 

C.  re'pefu  (creeping),   i.  Blue.  Jane.    W.  Ind. 
177«. 


Callista'chts.  (FroinJlw/M.beautiftil, 
and  stachys,  a  flower- spike.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Plants  [FabacenB].  Linn., 
10-Decandria  i-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Oxylobium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrabe,  except  where 
otherwise  specified.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
side-shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glsM; 
sandy  peat,  fibry  loam,  and  a  little  chareoaL 
Summer  temp.,  55°  to  70°;  winter,  40°  to  45°. 

C.  eunea'ta  (wedge-feaeeif)*    S.    Yellow.    July. 
N.  Holland.    18S4. 

—  lanceolafta  (mfiai-leaved).  4.   Yallow.  June. 

N.  HoUand.    1815. 
-^UnwrUtf&Ha  (toad-flax-leaved).     6.    Yel]«w. 

June.    N.  Holland.    1824. 
'^Hneafria  {numw-4eaved).    S.   Red.    October. 

Swan  River.     1838. 

—  longifo^Ua  (long-leaved).     6.     Bad,  yeOeWi 

June.    Swan  River.    18^. 
-^  offofta  (egg-shape-fcaoeiO*   ^'   Yellow.  June. 

N.  Holland.     1815. 
-"TeMsa  (jagged-ended  -  teooerf).    4.     Yellow. 

July.    N,  Holland.    18S0. 

Calliste'miea.  China-Aster.  (Frem 
kalistoSf  most  beautifu],  aild  stemma,  a 
crown.  Nat.  ord..  Composites  [Astera- 
cee].    IAnii,,19'Syngenesia2'8tiperJlM.) 

This  is  the  common  name  for  the  China-Asters. 
Cassini,  its  author,  however,  changed  it  to  CeUlU- 
te'phus;  but,  as  botanists  acknowledge  that  the 
whole  order,  as  now  arranged,  is  but  "  a  tempo- 
rary device,"  and  that  "the  genera  are  need- 
lessly muldplied,"  we  adopt  the  more  eoramon 
name  until  the  whole  order  is  re-arranged.  Hardy 
annuals.  Seeds  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  March, 
hardened  and  transplanted  in  May.  If  pricked 
out  in  a  similar  way  to  celery,  they  will  well  re- 
pay the  labour.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  at  the 
end  of  April,  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom ;  an 
open  aituation  and  a  rich,  loamy  soil  wUl  answer 
best. 

C.  horte^nae  (garden).  1^.  Blue.  July.  China.  1731* 
a'lbum  (white.)  14.  White.  July.  China. 

1731. 
rufArum  (red).    14.    Red.    July.    China. 

1731. 
variega'tum  (variegated).  14.  Variegated. 

July.    China.    1731. 
mu7/ip/«9  (double).  14.  Variegated.  Joly. 

China.    17SI. 
bvfichyafnfhutn  (short-flowered),  l^*  Blue. 

July.    China.     1731. 

—  Vndicmn  (Indian).  l.Blue.  July.  E.  Ind.  18S0. 

Caijjstehiea  Cultube. — Propagation, 
—These,  being  annuals,  must  be  in- 
creased by  seed  every  year.  It  should 
be  saved  from  the  best-formed  and  most 
double  flowers.  Those  with  quilled  flow- 
ers are  most  esteemed.  The  colours 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  saving  seed.  The  self-oolouxs  should 
be  clear,  divided,  and  bright;  such  as 
have  striped  blooms  ought  to  have  the 
colours  well  defined,  not  run  into  each 
other,  but  distinctly  separated. 

80U, — The  soil  should  be  light  and 
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moderately  rich ;  Imd  the  sitoation  where 
thej  are  to  bloom  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  They  make  beautiful 
beds  in  the  parterre,  but  are  not  so  last- 
ing as  some  other  flowers. 

Culture. — Sow  the  seeds  in  March,  on 
a  gentle  hotbed,  either  in  pots  or  on  a 
bed  of  earth  laid  upon  the  heating  mate- 
rial at  least  six  inches  thick ;  transplant 
the  seedlings  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are 
over,  either  in  beds  of  separate  colours, 
in  mixtures,  or  in  patches,  in  the  general 
flower^border.  Whichever  way  is  deter- 
mined upon,  the  soU  should  be  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  fresh  loam 
and  very  much  decayed  dung,  well  mixed 
with  the  original  soil. 

2>t<ea«e4.---Ghina-Asters  are  subject  to 
die  off  suddenly.  There  is  do  remedy, 
.when  this  occurs,  but  to  pull  up  the 
sickly  plants,  and  remove  the  soil;  put 
in  some  fresh,  and  replant  from  the  re- 
serve stock — a  stock  mat  ought  always  to 
be  kept  ready  for  such  occasions. 

Insects.-^ The  green  fly  sometimes 
during  a  dry  season  attacks  these  plants. 
Either  sprinkle  with  tobacco -water  or 
Scotch  snuff,  to  destroy  them.  Do  this 
in  the  evening  of  a  fine  day,  and  wash  it 
off  in  the  morning  with  the  syringe. 

Galejste'mon.  (From  kalistos,  most 
beautiful,  and  stemont  a  stamen;  refer- 
ring to  the  graceful,  long,  scarlet  stamens. 
Nat.  ord.,  MyHlehlooms  [Myrtaceee] .  Linn., 
\Z-Icotandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Leptospermum. ) 

Gnenhoiue  evwgreen  ahrabs,  from  New  Hol- 
land, with  pea-like  bloaaoma.  Seeda  aown  in  a 
hotbed,  in  March ;  cattinga  of  firm,  but  not  aolid, 
wood,  in  aandy  loam,  nnder  a  bell-glaaa,  in  April 
or  May ;  torfy  peat,  aandy  and  fibry  loam,  and  a 
few  pieeea  of  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to 
70<*;  winter,  40°  to  4ft°. 

C.  ftroehgafndrum  (ahort*atamen^).    8.   Vellow. 

October.     1848. 
—form&aum  fhandaome).    5.    1834. 

—  laneeola'tum   (apear-Zeaoecf).     ID.     Crimaon. 

Jnne.    1788. 
^  Irpto^ofchgum  (alender-apiked).     0.    Oreen. 
Jane.    18S0. 

—  Hmeartfo^lium  (narrow-leaved).  10.  Red.  May. 

1890. 

—  ttneoVe  (narrow).    8.    Scarlet.    June.    17S8. 

—  topa'nMiffn  (creat-flowered).  6.  Purple.  June. 

1800. 
--  wutrginaftufn  (bordered).    6.    1816. 

—  •atoropAy/Imn  (amall-leaved).    5.     18S4. 

—  wtgeroatafekffum    (small-apiked).      6.      Bed. 

March.     1836. 

—  pk4Bn^eeum  (jmrplt).  3.  PurpUah.  March.  1843. 
—pim/o'tem  (pine-leaved).     6.    Oreen.    Jane. 

—  pn'tynM  (atinging).    0.    May.    1837. 

—  Hfgidwm  i^HiS).    6.    Cream.    April.    1800. 

—  rvg^li/ncm  (amall-wrinkled).  6.    Pink.   May. 

18M« 


C.  salffgmtt  (willow-Zeoved).    6.    Jnne.    1788* 

—  «ca'6er  (rough).    4.    July.    1830. 

—  eemper/o'reiie  (ever-Uo<miing).    6,   Crimaon. 

April.    1818. 

—  fptfCtVmm  (ahowy).  10.  Crimaon.  April.  1833. 

—  vjmf'na'fo  (twiggy).    10.    Bed.    April.    1800. 

—  vbidifte'rum  (green-flowered).  5.  Oreen.  July. 

1818. 

GaZiLI'tbis.  (From  AoZos, beautiful;  re- 
ferring to  the  whole  plant  Nat  ord., 
Canifen  [Pinaceie].  Linn.,  ^l-Monaeia 
ISPolifandria.    Allied  to  Thtua.) 

The  wood  of  C  quadriva'lniM  ia  in  great  do* 
mand  by  the  Turka,  who  uae  it  for  the  ceilings 
and  floora  of  their  moaouea,  aa  they  believe  it  to 
beindeatructible.  Oreenoouae,  evergreen,  cypreaa* 
like  treea.  Seeda  and  cuttinga,  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  autumn,  and  protected  by  a  cold  i^t ; 
aandy  loam,  generally  protected  under  a  glaaa  in 
winter,  though  there  aeema  reaaon  to  believe  they 
would  flourish  out  of  doora,  in  the  warmer  parte 
of  England,  nearly  aa  well  aa  aeveral  of  the  Cy- 
preaaea. 

C.  ctmretsifofrmiM  (cypreaa-like).  80.  N.  Holland. 
1826. 

' —  qvadriva'lvii  (four-valved).  20.  Apetal.  Sep- 
tember.   Barbary.    1815. 

—  iriqueftra  (three-aided).  ApetU.  April.  Cape 

of  Oood  Hope.    1820. 

GALLifNA.  (From  kattuno,  to  adorn ;  in 
reference  both  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Heather,  and  to  its  use  as  a  scrubbing- 
brush  or  broom.  Nat.  ord.,  Heatkioortt 
[Ericaceae].  1Jam.^^'0ctandria  l-Mono- 
gynia,) 

CaUvffia  vulgafritt  the  common  Heather,  and 
all  ita  Tarietiea,  are  the  beat  bee-flowers  of  our 
native  Flora.  The  C  nulgt/ria  ia  a  native  of  many 
parte  of  the  Britiah  lamnda,  and  ita  flowera  are 

Eurple,  opening  in  April ;  but  there  are  the  dou- 
le-Dlo«fiomed,  the  white,  the  acarlet,  the  red,  the 
decumbent,  tibe  apiked,  the  downy,  and  variegated 
varietiea.    See  Eei'ca. 

Callus  is  the  matter  exuded  from  the 
edges  of  the  wound  of  a  plant  in  the 
process  of  healing.  It  is  exuded  from 
the  horizontally-communicating  cells  of 
the  plant ;  and,  in  cuttings,  it  is  from  and 
through  this  exuded  matter  that  the  roots 
and  the  perpendicular  vessels  connected 
with  them  proceed. 

Caloohi'lus.  (From  Aa/os,  beautiful, 
and  cheilost  a  lip ;  referring  to  the  beauty 
of  tibie  labellum,  or  lip.  Nat.  ord..  Orchid* 
[Orchidacess].  linn.,  20-(?ynan</na  1- 
3fono^/ita.  Allied  toListera  and  Neottia.) 

Orehida  are  only  appareniljf  monandrona. 
There  are,  in  fact,  three  nlamenta,  flrmly  grown 
together  in  the  column,  the  centre  one  bearing  the 
pollen,  and  the  other  two  are  barren.  Oreenhooae 
terreatrial  ordiida.  Diviaiona  of  the  plant ;  aandy 
loam  and  turfy  peat,  enriched  with  a  little  lumpy, 
old  cow-dung.  Encouraged  to  grow,  when  done 
flowering,  by  heat  and  moiature;  kept  cool  and 
dry  after  they  are  pretty  well  matured,  and  heat 
given  again  when  to  be  atarted  into  bloom.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  SOP  to  76° i  winter,  45*'  to  60». 
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C.eampe'iMs((itlA).     |.     Green,    brown.     N. 

Holland.     1824. 
-r^pt^udo'stu  {xnAnh).    |.    Brown.    N.Holland. 

1823. 

Calocho'rtus.    (From  kalos,  beautiful, 

and  chortusy  grass ;  referring  to  the  leaves. 

Nat.  ord.,  LUyworts  [LiliaceeB].     Linn., 

Q-HexandHa  6-Polygynia.    Allied  to  the 

Tulip  and  Fritillaria.) 

The  gayest  of  our  hardy  or  half-hardy  bulbt, 
introduced  by  the  unfortunate  and  intrepid 
Douglass  from  Colombia.  The  finest  of  them 
have  been  lost ;  but  such  beautiful  plants  cannot 
long  remain  in  the  wilderness.  Half-hardy  bulbs. 
Offsets ;  sandy  loam  and  peat,  in  equal  propor- 
tions. If  planted  out,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken 
up  and  dried  before  winter ;  if  in  pots,  keep  in  a 
cold  pit,  and  pot  afresh  when  the  bulbs  begin  to 
grow. 

C.  e'legaru  (elegant).  4.  White.  June.  Colombia. 
1826. 

—  lu'teus  {jtVLow-petaled).    1.    Yellow-spotted. 

September.    California.     1831. 

•—  macroctrrptu  (large-fruited).  2.  Purple.  Au- 
gust.   California.     1826. 

■^  niftidiM  (shining).  4*  Purple.  August.  Cali- 
fornia.   1826. 

—  sple'ndens    (aplendid-flowered).     1^.    White- 

spotted.    August.    California.     1832. 

—  venu'sttu  (bAndaome-flowered).  l^.  Lilac.  Au- 

gust.   California.     1836. 

Calode'ndbon.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 

and  dendron,  a  tree.     Nat.  ord.,  Eueworts 

[Rutacese].    linn.,  6-Pentandria  1-Mono- 

gynia.     Allied  to  Diosma.) 

One  of  those  beautiful  Diosma-looking  genera 
which  abound  in  our  Cape  Colony,  remarkable 
alike  for  their  pretty  flowers  and  for  their  power- 
ful and  generally  offensive  odour.  The  settlers 
call  them  Bucku-plants.  Greenhouse  tree.  Cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  wood  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
tlasa,  and  with  a  little  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam, 
ummer  temp.,  60°  to  76** ;  winter,  40P  to  60°. 

C-  Cap^nais  (Gape).  40.  Pink.  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope.    I789> 

Calony'ction.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  nyx,  night;  in  reference  to  their 
flowering  in  the  night-time.  Nat.  ord., 
Bindweeds  [ConvolvulaceajJ.  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  1-Monoffynia.  Allied  to  Con- 
volvulus.) 

These  night-flowering  Bindweeds  are  the  Mid- 
night Lilies  of  travellers.  Stove  evergreen  climber. 
Convolvulus-lookintr,  but  opening  its  flowers  at 
night.  Seeds  in  heat,  in  March  ;  cuttings  of  side- 
shoots,  in  April  or  May>  in  sandy  soil,  and  in 
bottom-heat ;  p6at  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o° 
to  85°;  winter,  50°  to  68°. 

C  pseudomurica'tum  (false-  point-covered) .  Pur- 
ple.   July.    £.  Ind.     1827. 

Calo'phaca.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  phake,  a  lentil;  in  reference  to  the 
lentil-Hke  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Legumi- 
nous Plants  [FabaceaB],  Linn.,  VJ-Dia- 
delphia  ^-Decandria.    Allied  to  Cytisus.) 

Loudon  says  of  it,  "  Grafted  standard  high  on 
*he  common  Laburnum,  it   forms  an  object  at 


once  singular,  picturesqwe,  and  beaut^l.'*  Hardy 
deciduous  dirub.  S,eeds  sown  in  March;  or  cut- 
tings, under  a  hand-light ;  common,  light  loam. 

C.  Wolga^rica    (Wolga).     .2.      YcUow.     May. 
Siberia.    1780. 

Galo'phakes.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  phaino,  to  appear.  Nat.  ord.,  Acan- 
Uuids  [Acanthacese].  Linn.,  14t'Didyna- 
mia  2-Angiospermia,    Allied  to  Buellia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous   perennial.      Dividing   tho 
roots  in  March ;  loam  and  peat,  or  sandy  loam. 
C.  oAton^o'tfa  (oblong-leavad).    1.    Blu«.    Au- 
gust.   Carolina.     1832. 

Calophy'llum.  (From  kolas,  beautiful, 

and  phyllon,  a  leaf.     Nat.  ord.,  a  section 

of  Guttifers  [Clusiacese].    Linn.,  Ity-Te- 

tradynamia,)  * 

Stove  evergreen  trees ;  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom- 
heat  ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  85°  ; 
winter,  50°  to  65°, 

C.  ccUafba  (calaba-tree).  30.  White.  Indian  1780. 

—  tnopAy^um  (fibrous4eaved).   90.    White.   £. 

Ind.    1793. 

—  spu'rium  (spurious).    SO.    White.     Malabar. 

1800. 
-^  Vaeamahafca    (Tacamahaca)*      SO.     White. 
Bourbon.     1822. 

Calopo'gon.     (From  kalos,  beautiful, 

and  pogon,  a  beard ;  in  reference  to  the 

fringe  on  the  lip,  or  labelliim.    Nat.  ord.. 

Orchids  [Orchidaceae].   lAun.,20-Oynan- 

dria  l-Monandria,    Allied  to  Pogonia, ) 

Greenhouse  orchid.  Division  of  its  tuberous 
roots ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  65°  to  7&° ; 
winter,  45°  to  60°. 

C,  pulehe'llus  (pretty),  1^.  Purple.  July.  N. 
Amer.  1771* 
Calosco'rdum.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  scordon,  garlic.  Nat.  ord.,  LUyworts 
[Liliaceae].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  1-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Milla.) 

Half-hardy  little  bulb.    Ofheta  j  common  soil. 
Though  a  native  of  Chusan,  it  is  likely  to  require 
but  little  protection  in  winter. 
C.  nerineflofrum  (nerine-flowered).  f .  Rose,  pur- 
ple.   Chusan.     1843. 

Caloste'mma.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  stemma,  a  crown.  Nat  ord.,  Ama- 
i-yllids  [Araaryllidaceae]  Liun.,  6-Hex- 
andria  l-Monogyrria.  Allied  to  Coburgia.) 

Greenhouse  bulbs.  Offsets  ;  sandy  loam  and  a 
little  leaf-mould ;  a  cold  pit,  or  the  greenhouse  in 
winter. 

C.  a'lbum  (white).  1.  White.   May.  N.  Holland. 
1824. 

—  ca'meum  (flesh-coloured-^toicereil)*    1*    Flesh. 

Australia.     18.'i7. 

—  Cunningha'mi  (Cunningham's).  May.  Moreton 

Bay. 
^ht'^cum  (yellow).   1.  Yellow.  November.    N. 

Holland.     1819- 
—•jwtyu'rcum  (purple).   1.    Purple.    November. 

N.  Holland.    I819. 
Calotha'mnus.  (From  kalos,  beantifal, 
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and  thammSf  a  shrub.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrtle^ 
blooms  [Myrtaceae].  Linn.,  IS-Polyadel- 
phia2-Polyandria,^  Allied  to  Melaleuca.) 

Graenhoiue  erergreen  ahrabt,  ntttive*  of  Aus- 
tralia. Cuttings  of  young  wood,  firm  at  the  base, 
ia  sand,  under  a  beU-glaas ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry 
loam.    Summer  temp.,  55°  to  75°;  winter,  98°  to 

45°. 

C.  elam'ta  (cXyxh-leaved),  2.  Scarlet.  July.  1824. 

—  jTtt'ctfif  (slender-toaved).    3.    Scarlet.    July. 

1803. 

—  JTniVA^'t  (Knight's).    Blooms  all  year.     1839. 

—  ^ua/fn'TSda  (four-cleft).  3.  Scarlet.  July.  1803. 

—  eJUi/M  (soft-haired).    3.   Scarlet.  July.   1803. 

Calo'ti8.  (From  kaloi^  beautiful,  and 
oMs,  an  ear ;  in  reference  to  the  chaify 
scales  of  the  pappus,  0*1:  seed-head.  Nat. 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceoe],  Linn.,  19- 
Syngfinesia  ^-Superjlua.  Allied  to  Bel- 
Uum.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perenuial.  Divisions; 
landy  loam.  Summer  temp..  65°  to  70° ;  winter, 
35^0  45°. 

C.  ciiiict/o7ui  (wedge-leaved).    1.    Blue.    June. 
N.  Holland.    1819. 

Calo'tropis.    (From  kalos,  beautiful, 

and  tropis,  a  keel ;  referring  to  the  flower. 

Nat.  ord»,  Asclepiads    [Asclepiadacese]. 

Linn.,  6-Pentandria  2-Digyn%a,    Allied  to 

Schubertia.) 

C.  gigaftUea  is  the  Akood-yeteum,  or  Mudar- 
pUnt  of  India,  whoae  thick,  milky  juice  is  a  pow- 
erful purgative.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds 
in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  March ;  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoota  iu  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  April ; 
good,  common,  fibry  lomm  and  a  little  sand.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  50°  to  80° ;  winter,  40°  to  60°. 

C.  f^'it^ea  (gigantic).   6.  White.   August,  e; 

lad.     1090.^ 
~ jsro'eera  (tall).  10.  White.  April.  Persia.  1714' 

Ca'ltha.  Marsh  Marigold.  (A  con- 
traction of  kalathos,  a  goblet;  referring 
to  the  form  of  the  flower*  Nat.  ord., 
Crowfoots  [Banunculaoeee].  Linn.,  13- 
Polyandria  Q-Polygynia,,  Allied  to  Hel- 
lebore.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds,  or  di- 
visions, in  March  or  April ;  common  soil  of  the 
border.  A  moist  place,  near  a  running  stream,  is 
where  they  flourish  moat. 

€,  a'retiea  (arctic).  Yellow.  May.  K.  Amer.  1887. 
~  otart/o'/ta  (asarum-leaved).  ^.  Yellow.  April. 
TJnilas.     1824. 

—  biJMra  (two-flowered),  f .    White.    June.    N. 

Amer.     18S7« 
-fiabeUifonia  (fan-leaved).    1^  Yellow.    April. 

N.  Amer.     1818. 
~  Gifvenia'na  (Gowen's).    North  Ind.    1848. 

—  integefrrima   (cntire^feaveif).    Yellow.    May^. 

N.  Amer.    1887* 

—  ^/o«e'0a/a  (small-sepaled).   I.  Yellow..  May. 

N.  Amer.    1827  • 

mi^nor  (smaller),   i.  Yellow.  May.  Bri- 
tain. '  ' 

*-  — *-«<i'/aiiv  (floating}.  Yaltow.  May.  >Sib«ria« 
1810. 
11 


C.  ptMHHM  (commo«*mBrib).  1.  Yallow.  April. 

Britain. 
y7oVe-p/e'»o  (double-flowered).  1.  Yellow, 

April. 

—  />anMJa(/o^Jla(parttaaaia*leaved).    i.    Ya&ow. 

April.    N.  Amer.    1616. 

ra'dicana  (rooting).     4*    Yellow.    April. 

Scotland. 

—  aagitMta  iurroyt'leaved).    i.    Green,  yellow. 

November.    Cape  Horn.    1840. 

Caltbops.     Tri'bulau, 

Oalyca'nthus.  Allspice.  (From  kdlyx,, 
a  calyx,  and  anthos,  a  flower ;  in  reference 
to  the  coloured  cfdyx.  Nat.  ord.,  (7a/y. 
canths  [Calycanthacese].  Linn*,  12-Jca- 
samdria  d-Polygynia,) 

The  bark  of  C.  flo'ridtta,  from  ita  aromatic  fra- 
grance, is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinnamon  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Hardy  deci- 
duous shrubs.  Layers,  as  fruit  is  seldom  pro- 
duced; rich,  sandy  loam,  in  a  shadjr  situation. 
It  is  said,  that  by  pulling  out  the  terminal  bud  of 
a  shoot  two  flower-buds  are  produced ;  and  thus 
the  flowering  season  is  prolonged. 

C. /e'WtfM  (fertile). '  3.   Brown.  June.  Carolina. 

1726. 
— yfoVidw  (flowery).  0.  Brown^  June.  Carolina. 

1726. 
atplerU/i^lius    (asplenium  -  leavQ^)*     ^ • 

Brown.    July. 

—  —  fe*rax  (fcrtile-yfotcertfrf)-  6.  Brown.  July, 

—  — ~  inodo^rus  (fseari^^^centlesa).    6.    Brown, 

July, 
longifd^Hut   (long  -  leaved).     6.    Brown* 

July. 
Ovi^iut   (egg-shape-feaeetf).    0.    Brown. 

July. 
— >  -^—  variegaftus  (variegated-lraeefl).  fl.  Brown. 

Julv. 

—  j'/iM('<wa(milky-green-/ea9ed).  0.  Brown.  May. 

Carolina.    1736. 

—  Itfmf a<hi«'(smooth-/0a«Ml).  S.  Brown«   Jmie* 

N.  Amer.    I806. 

—  macrophy'Uus  (larger-leaved).    6.    Cidilcmiia. 

1848. 

"^oMongifo'Jfiim   (oblong-leaved).      4.     Brown. 

May.    N.  Am«r«    18S0. 
^.occidenta'.U*  (western).     74*     Scarlet.    Sep* 

tember.    California.    1881. 
-*  Pe»fU9lntifmcus  (Penns^lvanian).  4.   Brown.^ 

May.    Pennaylvanui.    1820. 

CAMcopHY'LLUMt.  (From  ktdyxy  calyx, 
and  phyRon^  a  leaf;  referring  to  a  divi- 
sion  of  the  calyx  expanding  into  the 
fonh.  of  a  leaf.  Nat.  ord.,  Ginehonads 
[Cinchonaceee].  Linn.,  b-Pentimdria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Bonvardia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Ctittings  of  half- 
ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, in  heat; 
loam,  peat,  and  a  little  sand  and  charcoal.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60°  to  85°  j  winter,  60°  to  65°. 

C,  eandidi'saimum  (whitest).   SO.  Wbita.  Cuba* 
1830. 

Galy'culate,  having -bracteH  so  placed 
as  fo  resemble  an  outer  or  additional 
calyx. 

Caly'pso.  (From  kalypio,  to  conceal ; 
in  reference  to  its  place  of  growth.    Nat. 
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•6rd.)^  Orchids  [Ohshidaoes].    Linn.,  20^ 

Gynandria   \-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Li 

■pAiis.) 

Ibtf-haifdy.tenrwtrial  «i«hid»  Ofheto  from  the 
bulbs ;  sandv  loam  andpaat.  Gold  pit  and  frame, 
4kr  dOM  to  the  Mde  of  -a  walL 

C,  borea'lit  (nortl^em).  4-  Rose^  brown.  January. 
N.  Atner.    1830. 

CAL^tlu'i^THES.  (From  kalyptra,  a 
veil,  and  anthoSf  a  flower ;  referring  to  the 
way  the  flower-bud  is  hid  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  tips  of  the  cal}'^,  which  falls 
off  like  a  cap  when  thd  flower  expands. 
Nat  ord.,  Myrileblooms  [Myrtaceffi], 
Linn.,  '[2-Ico8andria  l-MonOgynia,  Al- 
lied to  Pimento.) 

The  dried  flower-buds  of  C.  aroma'iicui  are  a 
good  substitute  for  cloves.  Stove  evergreen  trees. 
Layers  and  cuttings  in  heat;  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  85^ ;  winter,  60**  to  5&^. 

C.  e%^rac«7ta  (cbytraculia)*   30.  White.  April. 
Jamaica.    1778. 

—  xuxy'rium  (suzygium).  80.  White.  June.  W. 

Ind.     1778. 

Oat«Y8i:s'gu*  Bearbind.   (From  kaf^x^ 

a  calyx,  and  stega^  a  covering ;  in  refer - 

ehce  to  the  calyx  being  hid  by  two  bractes, 

as  is  the  case  with  a  section  of  Bindweeds. 

Nat.  ord..  Bindweeds    [Convolvulaoefle]. 

Linn.,  6-PeiUatidria  l-Manogynia,    Allied 

tb  Convolvulus.) 

.  C.  pmbe'teerw,  received  from  China  aa  a  double 
flower,  has  become  single  with  Mr.  9eAlon. — Cot- 
tage Qardetmrt  iv.  303.  Hardy  dcadttoua  plants, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Both  the 
preepin|r  and  twiping  apeeies  may  be  propsfmted 
by  divisions  of  the  plant  and  roots.  Common  soil. 

C.  CmieMbimfnu   (Mr.  Catefebjr^).     Rmo.     July. 

Carolina.     1816.    Twiner. 
•>•  Itete^Hca-'CDahttriaa).   it.   Pink.    July.    Da» 

huris:     1833.    Twiner, 
•p*  iktfAro'ffta  (ivy-lilee)«    Rose.    Jufee.    Nepaid. 

1836.    Hatf-hardy  twiner. 

—  tMar^<»a^#a  (bordered).    S.    Pink.    July.    N. 

Holland.     1834.    Twiner. 
•^pmMto^iu  (downy).    IS.     Pile  voae.    nlane. 
China.    1844.    Twiner. 

—  rcti(/b'mu«  (kidney •ahaped).  Pink.  June.  N. 

5.  Wales.    1833.    Half-hardy. 

—  t^pium  (great-htd^,    Cnmmon  Bindweed). 

6.  White.    July.    Britain. 

-* tucoma'to  (red«flowered).  H.  Red.  July. 

N.  Amer. 

—  soldane^Ua   (soldanella  •  leaved.      Sea    Bind- 

weed).   Flame.    June.    Britain.    Ever- 
green trailer. 

—  epitham^u  (span).     1.    White.     July.     N. 

Amer.    1706.    Twiner. 

—  tylve'Uris  (wood).    18.    White.    July.    Hun- 

gary.   1815.    Twiner. 
-*  iMieNlo'M  (woolly).    June.    N.  Amer.    1918. 
Trailer. 

Ca'lytrdc  (From  kedyxj  a  caljrz,  and 
tkrix,  hair ;  in  reference  to  the  divisions 
of  the  calyx  ending  in  long,  bristly  hairs. 
Kat,  ord.,  Frinite-myrtUt  [Chamielanda- 
CM»].  Linn.,12-/eoM}f<Mal-lfiNi«^^ta.> 


The  dalyz,  in  this  small  order,  enda  in  awa-Hke 
hairs,  or  bristles,  or  is  broken  up  into  fringes : 
hence  the  name  of  Fringe-myrtles.  They  are, 
beantiful  little  bushes,  often  not  unlike  Heatibs,' 
with  the  fragrance  of  MyrtAebtooms*  GrvecBhouse 
evergreen  shruba.  Cuttuiga  of  peinta  of  ahoota, 
in  April  or  May,  in  aaad,  undor  a  bell-^aaa. 
s^ummer  temp.,  5<P  to  7«°;  winler,  86°  to  4ft\ 

C.  anguta'ta  (sharp-cornered).     Yellow.     May. 
Swaii  River.    1948. 

—  au'rea  (gol4en-/fowerMf).  Blight  yellow.  Swaa 

River. 
^  hreviaeHa  (ahort-biistled)*    Pnle  libtt.    May. 
Swaa  River.    1848. 

—  ericoi'dee  (heath*like)i     8.    White.    IT.  Hoi- 

land.     1834. 
— floHMnda  (many-flowered).    4.    White.    N. 
Holland.    1838. 

—  ^Ai'6ra(amooth).    4.    White.  May.    N.Hol- 

land.   1818. 
-^  gluHno'ea  (clammy).    Tellow.    Purple.    May. 
Swan  River. 

—  pube'seeru  (downy).    4.    White.    N.  Holland. 

1834. 
•^  eapphiri'na  (sapphire  -  coloured).     3.     Blue. 
May.    Swan  River.    1843. 

—  tea'bra  {roagh'leaved  and  braeted),  4.  White. 

June.    South  Auatralia.    1884. 

—  varia'bilis  (changeable).    lilac.    May.    Swan 

River.    1843. 
^  virga'ta  itMrn^brancked),   3.  White.  May. 
Australia.    1838. 

OAVABfnnjM.  (From  camora,  an  arched 
roof;  in  reference  to  the  arched  tip  of 
the  stigma.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orohida- 
oee].  Linn.,  iO-Oynandria  1-Manandria. 
Allied  to  Maxillaria.) 

Stove  orchid;  diviaion;  abaUow  basket,  or 
raised  above  the  aurfaoe  of  the  pote,  with  aphag- 
num,  moaa,  and  broken  pota.  Summer  temp., 
6o°  to  QO'*  i  winter,  M°  to  6Bf*. 

(7.  ocAro^eK'ciim  (yellowish-white). '   1.     White. 
Brazil.    July.    Trinidad.     1888. 

Gamaro'tis.  (From  camara^  an  arched 
roof;  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  lip, 
or  labellnm.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orehi- 
daoea].  Linn.,  20'Gynandria,  l-Monan- 
dria,    AUied  to  Saroanthns.) 

stove  orchids;  divisions;  block  of  wood,  or 
shallow  pot,  with  plant  raised  above  it,  and  the 
lower  part  fastened  with  moss,  peat,  &c.  Summer 
temp.,  66°  to  00°,  with  moisture ;  winter,  65<*to  6ft<*. 

O.  Bresrt7tVfMt«  (BrasiUan).  White.  May.  Brasil. 
1808. 

—  obiu'sa  (blunt-ieoved).    Rose.    April.    Xndia. 

1844. 

•— |mrpti'rea(purpIe->Iot(;ere<<)<  i-  Purple.  May. 
S.  Ind.    1837. 

Cama'ssia.  (From  Quamashf  eo  called 
by  the  North  Ahierican  Indians,  who  eat 
the  bnlba.  Nat.  ord.,  LUyworts  [JUli- 
aeesB].  Linn.,  6'ffetandria  l-AfonojfyRui. 
Allied  to  Scilla,  or  Sqnill.) 

A  beautiful  hardy  bulb;  offseta  and  seeds, 
which  may  be  sown  when  ripe  j  aandy  peat,  in  a. 
shady  situation. 

O*  «eirfe'»te  (eatable).    S.    Purple.    JWy.    Co- 
lombia.   1887. 
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Gake'uia.  (Named  after  CameUut^  a 
Horavian  Jesuit.  Nat.  ord.,  T^eadst  or 
TetaoofU  [Temstromiaoese].  Linn.,  16- 
Monadelphia  S-Polyandria.) 

A  good  Ubie-oil  u  eztrmcted  from  the  seeds  of 
C,  oM'/Smi.  Greenhouse  evergreen  ahrabs.  In- 
vdung  and  grafting,  the  latter  mode  entailing 
lesit  trouble,  usins  a  slight,  sweet  hotbed,  and 
•hading  from  brisht  sun  until  the  scions  have 
taken :  March  and  April  is  the  best  time.  Cut- 
tinn  of  ripened  shoots }  every  joint,  if  neoessarr, 
vUl  form  one,  inserted  firmly  in  Uie  aand  s  set  in 
a  dose,  ibady  aituation,  and,  after  a  time,  placed 
b  mild  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam,  with  a  little 
cow-dunir,  dried,  and  chareoal.  Summer  temp., 
itP  to  70",  with  shade ;  winter  86"*  to  45^  By 
bringing  forward  in  a  vinery  they  may  be  induced 
to  flower  at  almoat  all  seasons. 

Cewyoi'df   (eurya-Uke).     4.     WhiU.     May. 

China.     1834. 
*-  Jap&nica  {common  Japan).    10.    Red.    May. 

China.    17S0. 
a'ida  oemidu'plex   f white  semi-doable). 

10.    White.    March.    China.    18SS. 
JIAe'rW  (Prince  Albert's).    Red.    White. 

May.    China.     ISSi^. 

ela'ta  (tall).    Bright  crimson.    May. 

imbricafia  (imbricated).     !••     Crimaon. 

March.    China.     1S24. 
pmonimfiofra  aflba  (peony-flowered- white). 

10.    White,    rebruary,    China.    18S0. 
Pofrktii  (Park's).  10.  Bright  roM*  Febru- 
ary.   China. 
Reevenafna  (Reeves's).     10.     Crimson. 

September.    China.    1839> 
ro'saa   (rose>like->fo«rered).     19.     Boao. 

February.    China,    isai. 
Sabinia'tM  (Sabine's).    10.   White.    Fe- 

bruarr.    China.    1824. 
fpec<e'ra  (/iare't  showy).   10.  Deep  red. 

Macch.    China.    18S4. 

—  JTi'stft  (KUsi).  10.  White.  May.   China.  183S. 

—  ynaUfiofra  (apple-flowered).    8.    Pink.    China. 

1818. 
-eki/era.  (oii-yielding).    10.     White.     May. 

China.    ISlp. 
--rHieulafU  (petted).  6.  Red.  April.  China.  16S4. 

—  Svafwiua  {Lady  J9anAr'«-Sa8an;.    4.    White. 

Fobniary.    China.    1811. 

j}fo'fs«-a'»a  (doublo- white),    4.     WhiU. 

February.    China.     1894. 

—  — —  jBfe'no-ru'Ara    (double •red).     Red.    Fe- 

bruary.   China.    1818. 

HfmH^ple^nA  (semi- double).     4.      Red. 

February.    China.    1811. 

Cajcblua  Cult  ore.  —  Propagation,  — 
By  Cuttings,  The  double  varieties  do 
not  grow  nor  flower  so  well  on  their  own 
roots.  Cultivators,  therefore,  propagate 
by  cuttings  the  original  single-flowered 
speeies,  and  when  these  hecome  plaints 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  inarch  or 
graft  upon  them  the  fine  double  viurieties. 
The  best  time  to  put  in  these  cuttings  is 
when  the  new  wood  has  beeome  nearly 
ripe,  which  generally  happens  about  the 
end  of  June.  Prepare,  first,  the  pots,  six 
inches  wide,  for  the  cuttings,  by  covering 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  with  an  oyster- 


shell,  ov  a  large  piece  of  btroken  potsherd  { 
place  about  an  inch  of  smaller  pieces 
Qpon  it,  and  another  inch  of  pieces  no 
larger  than  peas  upon  them ;  cover  these 
with  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  and  then  fill 
the  pots  to  the  top  with  sandy  loam, 
sifted  pretty  fine ;  press  this  firmly  down, 
and  fill  the  pot  again  quite  up  to  the 
brim,  making  it  y&ej  firm.  Then  take 
the  cuttings  of  the  single-flowering  spe* 
eies;  make  them  about  four  or  five 
inches  long ;  out  the  bottom  off  smootibly 
and  level  just  under  a  bud ;  then  out  off 
two  of  the  lowest  leaves,  leaving  as  many 
on  the  cutting.  Make  as  many  ready  as 
will  fill  the  first  pot  As  soon  as  they 
are  ready,  insert  them  into  the  soil  Uilckly 
all  over  the  pot;  place  them  in  a  cold 
firame,  or  spent  hotbed,  and  in  two  oi 
three  months  they  will  nearly  every  one 
be  rooted.  Then  pot  them  off  singly  in 
8 -inch  pots,  in  peat  and  sandy  loam,  and 
replace  them  in  the  frame,  where  they 
may  remain  till  winter  approaches ;  then 
to  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  and 
have  the  nsaal  treatment  of  the  older 
plants.  Let  them  have  a  little  extra 
heat  during  the  growing  season;  and 
most  of  them  will  be  ready  for  grafting 
or  inarching  the  following  season. 

By  Gr»ftlng, — The  time  from  Septem- 
ber to  February.  The  method  called 
tongue-grafting  is  the  best  for  Camellias. 
{See  GbafukoO  As  soon  as  grafted, 
place  them  under  hand-glasses,  upon  a 
surface  of  coal  ashes,  in  a  deep  pit  or 
shady  part  of  the  greenhouse,  to  remain 
till  the  grafts  have  united  to  the  stocks, 
and  begin  to  grow;  the  hand-glasses 
may  then  be  removed,  and  the  plants 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and 
finally  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
receive  the  same  culture  as  the  other 
plants. 

By  Inarching. — The  time  for  this  mode 
of  increasing  the  double  varieties  is  just 
before  the  growing  season,  in  April.  Place 
the  stocks  in  a  warm  place,  to  start  the 
sap,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  motion,  bring 
them  into  a  position  near  to  the  variety 
intended  to  work  upon.  ( See  Ivarcbino.  ) 
It  is  a  more  certain  mode  of  increase 
than  by  grafting,  and  also  more  expedi- 
tious ;  but  the  plants  are  generally  longer- 
stemmed,  and  do  not  make  so  neat  a  joint 
as  by  the  former  mode. 

Shih — A  moderate,  strong,  turfy  loam 
and  sandy  peat,  in  equal  parts,  will  grow 
these  plants  well.     Some  growers  use 
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pefktaloDQ;  bixk.it  is  too  ligUt^  wxd  the 
plants  do  not  live  long  in,  it. 

Summer  Qalture, — The  .bloom,  will  be 
over  before  smnmer  oommences.  It  will 
then  be  necessary  to  give  the  Camellia 
a  little  artifi^cial  heat,  to  encourage  a  free 
growth.  A  moist  atmosphere,  ako,  must 
be.  produped,  by  syringing  the  plants, 
wallas,  and  .  walls  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  keeping  the  floor  deluged 
^th  winter.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine, 
and  give  air,  to  reduce  the  temperature  to 
65^  by  day,  and  56o  by  night.  Continue 
this  liberal  treatment  till  the  buds  and 
the  new  leaves  are  fully. formed;  then 
give  more  air,  and  about  the  middle  of 
^uly  pot  them,  using  plenty  of  drainage : 
and  set  them  out  of  doqrs,  behind  a  north 
-wall,  where  the  sun  cannot  reach,  them 
after  10  o'clock.  There  they  may  re- 
main till  the  autumn. 

Winter  GuUure^'^Aa,  sooti  as  there  is 
the  least  fear  of  frost,  prepare  for  housing 
the  plants  for  the  winter.  Cleanse  and 
repair  the  house,  wash  the  pots,  and  top- 
dress  the  soil  before  arranging  thorn  in 
the  house«  (jive  abundance  of  air,  both 
night  and  day,  when  there  is  no  frost; 
and  when  there  is  frost,  only  just  use 
fire  enough  to  keep  it  out  This  treat- 
ment is  proper  till  the  blooming-season 
is  over.  Walter  must  b.e  judiciously  ap> 
plied ;  too  much  or  too  little  will  cause 
the  buds  to  drop  off  prematurely. 

Insects, — The  white  scale  is  tiie  most 
troublesome  insect.  Strong  soap-water 
will  destroy  it*.  The  hlachjlyi  also,  some- 
times makes  its  appearanqe,  and  is  veiy 
ixvjurious  to  the  flower-buds.  That  and 
the  green  fly  may  be  destroyed  in,  the 
usual  yf2Lj  by  smoking  with  tobacco. 
The  black  fly  require?  a  stronger  dose. 

X>i^e«jf8.-—*Soinetimes  young  plants  will 
die  suddenly,  and  if  the  roots  are  ex- 
amined, a  brownness'  will  be  observed  at 
the  ends.  This  arises  from  stagnant  water, 
caused  by  imperfeat  drainage.  To  prevent 
it,  pay  particular  attention  to  that  point* 

Camomile,  or  Chamomiue.  A'nthemis 
no'bilis. 

Varieties, — There  are  two  kinds,  the 
common  single  species  and  the  double- 
flowering. 

Soil  and  Situation, — ^They  require  a 
poor,  dry  soil,  otherwise  they  are  less 
powerful  in  their  medicinal  qualities. 
Thejr  will  grow  in  ahnost  any  situation, 
but  the  more  open  the  better. 
,    Thne  aofl  piode  of  Prppagation,'^Qene- 


rally  by  portjog  the  roQts>  and  by  offsets, 
planted  from  the  close  of  February  until 
the  end  of .  May ;  the  earlier,  however, 
the  better,  though  they  be  planted  in 
the  autumn.  Seed-sowing  may  be  in  any 
of  the  early  spring  months ;  but,  as  part* 
ing  the  roots  gives  much  less  trouble,  it 
is  generally  pm'sned.  Still,  after  a  lapse 
of  several  years,  raise  fresh  plants,  the 
old  ones  often  then  declining. 

OuUivation. — They  should  not  be  plant- 
ed nearer  to  each '  other  than  eighteen 
inches.  Water  must  be  given  mode- 
rately at  the  time  of  planting,  if  dry 
weather.  If  raised  from  seed,  the  seed- 
lings require  no  further  cultivation  than 
to  be  kept  free  from  weeds  in  the  seed- 
bed, and  when  three  or  four  inches 
high  to  be  thinned  to  about  six  inches 
apart,  and  may  remain  thus  until  the 
following  spring,  then  to  be  thinned  and 
remain,  or  to  be  removed  to  -the  above- 
mentioned  distance  apart.  A  very  small 
bed  will  supply  the  largest  family. 

Gathering. — In  July  the  flowers  are 
generally  in  perfection  for  gathering. 
The  period  for  performing  it,  however, 
must  be  governed  by  the  flowers  them- 
selves, as  the  best  time  is  when  they  are 
just  opened.  Farticnlar  care  must  be 
taken  to  dry  them  thoroughly  before  they 
are  stored,  otherwise  they  will  become 
mouldy.  If  seed  be  required,  the  only 
attention  necessary  is  to  leave  some,  of 
the  first-opening  flowers  ungathered :  the 
seed  will  ripen  early  in  September,  when 
it.  may  be  dried  and  rubbed  out. 

Campa'nuia.  Bell-Flower.  (The  di- 
minutive of  campand,  a  bell ;  literally,  a 
little  bell.  Nat.  ord.,  Bellworts  [Cam- 
panulacese].  Linn.,  5f-Penimndria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

The  annuals  wet  chiefly  pretty,  low-lowing 
pUots,  the  seed  of  which  may  be  «qwii  ia  th« 
common  border,,  at  the  cqd  of.  March.  The  &t- 
enniaU  may  be  sown  in  April  or  May  ;  many  of 
them  will  bloom  the  same  year.  By  outtinga,  a 
perenniid  habit  will  be  g^yea.  to  many  of  themV 
PerennialSt  chiefly  by  division  of  the  plant  and 
roots.  Those  from  the  West  Indies,  New  Hol- 
land, and  the  South  of  Europe,  require  the'  pro- 
tection of  a  greenhouse,  mr  cold  pit,  ia  winter. 
Even  the  well-known,  beautiful  window*plant, 
C  pfframida'tist  makes  a  poor  show  in  the  open 
air  in  most  places.  Common  soil  for  most  of 
them ;  a  little  peat  and  dung  for  those  in  pots. 

HARDY  ANMITALS. 
C.  Broussone^t^na  (Broussonet*s}*     l.<    Blue. 

July.    Megadore.    1885. 
-^  dicho'toma  (forked-branched) .  1.  Blue.  July. 

Sicily.     1830. 
—  drahai/b'Ha  (draba-leaved).     I.      Pale  blue. 

June.    Afheaa.    1833.     .    . 
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C.  ei^mw  (erinus). '  l.    Pale  blue.   July.   dooOi 
of  £arope.     1708. 

—  frinoi'ifef  (erinas-like).    1.    Pale  blue.    July. 

Africa.    I82S. 
'-Hermifnii  (Hermini'a).       1.      Blae«      July. 

Portnral.    1833. 
"-kUpeiuta  inlthet  hrimtlj).     1.    Blue.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18 1 7. 

—  L^ffutt  (L<Bfling*8).   1.  Blue.    July.  South 

of  Europe.     1818. 
-Lo'ivi  (Lore*8).  9.  Purple.  June.  Italy.   I8S4. 
—punetafta    {dotted-/hwered),       I.       White. 

May.    Siberia.    1818. 

—  ramo$V9»ima  (branchiest).     1*    Blue.     July. 

Greece.    1820. 

—  ^Iva'Heaiwood'irAabiHng),  1^;  Blue.  June. 

Nepaul.    1840. 

HABD7  BISNNIALS. 

C.  idd'mi  (Adam'a).    1.    Blue.  Jidy.  Caucaaua. 
1831. 

—  ^nii  (allied).     2.    Blue.     July.     South  of 

Europe.    1824. 
'— Americaffuf  (American).      I.      Blue.      July. 
Penniylvania.    170.). 

—  inM^iM  (Annenian).  1.    Blue.  July.  Runia. 

1826. 
"bomfiiflia  (daiay-leaTcd).    1.     Bine.     July. 
Pyreneea.    1823. 

—  ftetonioc/o'/iEa  (betony^leared).  1.  Blue.  May. 

Greece.    1820. 

—  etniea'ria   (throatwort).      8.      Light  blue. 

July;    Germany.     1808. 

—  corpmMaa  (corymbose).     3.     Blue.      May. 

Crete.     1880. 
^diwfrgena    (spreading).      S.      Blue.      June. 
Hungary.    1814. 

—  Oor^iuca  (Garganian).    1.  Pale  blue.  July. 

Mount  St.  Ang.    1830.    Trailer. 

—  lanugino'HL^ytooWj-leaved),   8.    Blue.    Hay. 

1814. 

—  taaenw^a'cAya  (large-tpiked).  3.    Blue.  June. 

Hungary.     1814. 

—  mifdium    (middle-iized).     4.      Blue.      July. 

Germany.     1S07. 
flf^re-oflAO'ple'no       (dottble*>white-flow- 

ered).    3.    White.    July.   Germany. 
a'Utum  (white-flowered).  8.  White.  July. 

—  —  /l&re^purpu'rea-'pte'na     (double-pnrple- 

flowered).    3.    Purple.  July.  Germany. 
"^-^^purpt/rea  (purple).    Purple.  July.  Ger- 
many. 

—  neffe'c^ttfneglaeted).    3.    Blue.  June.  1818. 

—  oiti'^iMi  (twisted).    3.    Blue.    June.     1813. 
—parot/f</ra  (small-flowered).    9.    Blue.   Jiine. 

Iberia.     1819. 
'- ptregri'na  (diffuse).    3.    Blue.     June.    Cape 

si  Good  Hope.    1794« 
^  SUeriea  {Siberian).  1 .  Blue.  July.  Siberia.  1783. 

—  «p(Uii/a'/a  (spatvlate-Zeaoetf).    1.  Blue.  July. 

Greece*    1817. 
-cpieo'to  (spiked).    1.    Blue.     July.    Switier- 

land.    1786. 
~«M'c/a  (upright).  3.  Blue.  Jun«.  Syria.  I8I9. 
-^tA|rrie{'<iea(thyrse->fotoertf(()4  3.    Blue.  June. 

Switierland.    I786. 
"vioUtff/Ha  (riolet-leaved).     1.     Blue.     July. 

Siberia.    I8I7. 

HABDY  PBIUSKNUI4S. 

C.aeumina'ia  G<nig-pointed).  3.  Blue.  Au- 
gust.   N.  Amer.    1826. 

"■  "?ff»'«f«'<o  (crowded-yjotpwed).  3.  Blue.  Au- 
gust.   Bararia.  - 1817* 

-a/iterur/o'/ia(a]liaria.leaTed).  1.  Blue.  July. 
Caucasus.    1803* 


C.  Aiti6*rtiii\\\i<miH).    1.    Blue.    July,     boutk 

,    of  France.    183U.  .    . 

«-  tU^ifna  (alpine).  3.  Blue.    July.  Switierland. 

1779. 
^  Alpfni  (Alptnua*s).  1.  Blue.  Juiie.  Italy.  1800. 

—  angUMtif&lia  (narrow-leaTed).     Blue.     July. 

Friince. '  1818.  ** 

—  (unt'reo  (blue),    ii    Light  bluA.  June.  Swit* 

serlafad.    1778* 
•»  barba'ta  (bearded;.     3.     Light  blue.     June. 
Italy.    1753. 

—  ——eva'ftea  (dark  blue).  1.  Blue.  July.  1836. 
<>  Barreiire'H  (Barreller'k).    1.  Blue.  September. 

—  B«//aV<fo'(Bellard*s).  1.  Blue.  July.  Italy.  1813. 
•^  B<e^er«^«iiia'fnt  (Bieberstein's).      1,      Blue. 

June.    Caueasus.     1830. 
•^  JSofiofile'nMit  (Bononian).    3.    Bhie.    August. 

Italy.    177*. 
•^  CarnNnUena  (OatoUna).    Blue.    Autet. 
~- c«ay)<to'M  (tufted)*     1.    Blue*     July.     Ana* 

tria.    1819' 

—  co/ycj'na  (tor^r-calyxed).      1.     Blue.      July. 

Tauria.    1830. 

—  Carpa'tica  (Carpathian).     1.      Blue*      July. 

Carpathian  Alps.    1774. 

a'lba  {whitt'JIowered),   J.   White.  June. 

Gardens. 

—  Caueaf$ica  (Caucasian).    1.     Purple.     July, 

Caucasus.    1804. 

—  Ceni'ria  TMount  Oenis).     1.     Blue.     June. 

Switserland.    1778* 

—  c^Ao/a'n^Aa  (head-floWered).    1.    Blue.    Au- 

gust.   Hussla.    181 7. 

—  cephaU/Ut  (round-headed.)    1*    Blue.   June. 

1818. 

—  MTOJcaroi'des  (cenricaria-like).  1.  Blue.  July, 

Italy.    1833. 
-' eickora'eea    (chicory-like).    3.    Blue.    June. 
Greece.    I768. 

—  tfo//i'na  (hill).  1.  Blue.  July.  Caucasus.  1803. 

—  eolor«fta  (deep-coloured).     3.    Purple.    Sep- 

tember.   Sikkim  Himalaya.    1849* 
~- coi^tf't/a  (crowded).    1.   Blue.   July.  France. 

1823. 
—'crena'te  (round- tooth-Zeaveif).  3.  Blue.  July. 

Russia.     1820. 

—  J?/a^«tf  (Elatine).   1.  Pale  blue.  July.  South 

of  Europe.    1823.    Trailer. 

—  e'legans  (elegant);  1.  Pale  blue.  July.  Siberia. 

1811. 

^  eWfphea  (oval-iMwd).  1.  Blue.  July*  Hun- 
gary.   1826. 

•^  erioea'rpa  (woolly-fruited).  3.  Purple.  June. 
Caucasus.    1839.  * 

—  erefra  (cut-off).    1.  Blue.  June.  Switzerland. 

1820. 
—/o/<o'«a  (leafy).    1.   Blue.    July.   Italy.   1830. 
^  gtomert^ta  (clustered).  3.  Violet.  May.  Britain. 

—  -^— ylo're-a'/6o^(whitc-ffoweTed).    1.    White. 

May.    Britain* 

— -"^  ple'na-a'lba  (douhle-white-^owwfrf).  1. 
White.    May.    Britun. 

fi&ra-plefna-purm^rea  (double  -  purple- 
flowered).  3.  Pale  purple.  June.  Gardens. 

—  Mgilia  {in,%\\e).   Blue.  Augusts  Alpft*  1826. 

Half-hardy. 

Atmi'^a  (hairy-Aer6a^ed).  1.  Blue.  Au- 
gust.   Italy.    1833. 

•^  grammt/o'/ia  (grass-leaTed).  1.  Blue.  June. 
Hungary.     1817* 

—  gra'ndis  (large).     3.    Purple.    August*    Na- 

tolia.     1843.     Half-hardy. 

—  jwrnmi'/ffra  (gum-bearing).    1.    Blue.    July. 

Caucasus.     1817* 
-^  hedera'eea  (WY'lemed),  1.  Blue.  May.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1817* 
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(7.  heierodo'Ma  (heterodox).  1.  Blue.  Juooi  Hun* 

gary.  1824. 
-^  U^uniffbulum  (fnnncUflptvered),    3.  Purple. 

July.'  Siberia.     1825. 

—  <fykiidi6«<{/b'rmi«  (funnel-shaped).    S.   Blue. 

July.    Siberia.    1822. 

—  /ocinifl'/a  (jagged-Zeaved).     9.     Blue.    June. 

Oreece.    17^* 

—  lactiflo'raimilk-tlowertd).    6.   Whltiih-blue. 

Augoat*    Siberia.    I8l0. 

—  lamii/u'lia  (lamium-IeaTed).    3.    Pale  yellow. 

June.    Iberia.    1823. 

—  lanceola'ta  (epear-foaped).  ,  1.    Blue.     July. 

France.    ]8iy. 
•^  to/i/o'/ia  (broad-IeaTed).     4.     White.     July. 

Britain. 
•:t  '—r^fio'rt'Vflho  (white-flowered).    3,  White. 

July. 

—  mu/Q'Ua  (Uly-Iesred;.  3.  Blue.  May.  SiberU. 

.1788. 

—  linguia'id  {tongue- leaoett),    1.    Violet.    July. 

Hungary*    1804. 
— /mi/o'/ta  (flax-leaved).    1.   Blue.   July.  Swit- 
serland.    181,9. 

—  longi/(/lia   (long-leaved)*     4.     Blue.     July. 

Pyrenees.     1820. 

—  Iprafta  (lyre-shaped).  S.  ^^olet.  July.  South 

ot  Europe.    1823. 

— •  niaera'fUha  (large-flowered).  3.  Purple.  Au- 
gust.   Russia.    1822. 

'"  •^— polya'ntha  (many-flowered).  6.  Blue. 
May.    Russia.    1880. 

—  microphff'tla  (small-leaved).    1.   Blue.   June. 

Hungary.    1820. 

—  mura' lis  (wtiW).   1.   Blue.   September.    South 

of  Euroj»e.    1835.    Half-hardy. 

—  i\rtc«e'fim(Nice).  1.  Purple.  June.  Piedmont. 

1820. 

—  nt'h'da  (shining).    1.    White.  July.   S.  Amer. 

1731. 

—  — —  >toVe  -  a'lio  -  pie'nn  (double  -  white  -  flow- 

ered).   |.    White.    July. 
7- cuerw'/ea  (blue-flowered).    1.  Blue.  July.   N. 
Amer.    1731 . 

—  '--^  fi&re-earu'leO'pWno    (double-blue-flow- 

ered).     }.    Blue.    July. 

—  mofbUU  (noble).   4.  Pale  purple.  July.  China. 

1844. 
-r-Nutta'Uii   (NuttalPs).    1.     Blue.    July.    PL 
Amer.     1829. 

—  oWJ9«t/o'/ta  (twisted-leaved).   3.  Bhte.  July. 

Italy.     1823. 
•T'pafhila  (spreading).   1.  Violet.  July.  Britain. 
— perjricifo'tia  (peaeh-leaved).    3.   Blue.    July. 

Europe.    159fl. 

—  ^—  aflba  {whiter/lowered),    3.  White.  July. 

Europe.    1596. 

—  — -  i^lbO'pte'na  (double-white).    3.    White. 

July.    Europe.     1596. 

— plefna  (double-6/«e).  3.  Blue.  July.  Eu- 
rope.   1690> 

•^  -^—  grafndis  {Uxfse-flowered),  3.  Blue.  July. 
Europe.    I596. 

7-  — —  tnt^sima  (largest-peach-leaved).  3.  Blue. 
July.    Europe.    169fl* 

—  planiflo'ra  (flat-flowered).    2.   Blue.   August. 

Siberia.    1817* 

—  p«Ae'«eefu  (downy).    I.  Blue.  July.  Bohemia. 
7- p«f /to  (russet).   1.  Blue.  June.  Austria*  1779. 

—  /m'mt/a  (dwarf).   !•  Blue.  July.   Switserland. 

—  jnMt'//a  (duninutive).  1.  Blue.  June.  Switser- 

land. 1821. 
-^pgramida'lit  (pyramidal).  4.  Blue.  July.  Car- 

niola.  1594. 
•— fiufre-oflbo  (white-flowered).    4.    White. 

July.    Europe. 


(7..9iMMir<{^^  (foor-eleft).  1.  Bine.  June.  N, 
Holland.    1820. 

—  iZatne'm  (Bainer's).  1.  Blue.  July.  Italy.  ,1820. 
•^  raptt'not((/tw(rampion).  3.  Blue.  July.  Britain. 

—  rapuneuloi'dea  (rampion-like).  3.  Blue.  June. 

£n(j;land. 

—  rkomboi'dea  (diamond-leooed).  8.  Blue.  July. 

Switserland.  1775. 
ntfbra  {ted-ftowered),    I.   Reddish-lilac. 

July.  Switserland. 
--figefteem  (atiif).    I.   Blue.    June.    Siberia. 

1829. 

—  rohindi/o^fa  (rouad-leaved).   3.  Blue.  June. 

Britain. 
jffo're-a^o  (white-flowered).    1.    White. 

Jose.    Britain. 
ft&rc'pl^no  (double-flowered),   f .    Blue. 

July.    Gardens. 
—•  i^«Me'n•<^a  (Russian).    S.  Blue.  June.   Cau- 

easus.    1815. 

—  Sarma'tiea  (Sarmatian).    3.    Blue.  June.   Si- 

beria.   1803. 
.— MMra'/i/teCrock).  1.  Blue.  May.  Candia.  1768. 
-^  Seheudmtfri  (Sehencbxer's).    1.   Blue.   July. 

Europe.    1813. 
•^ti'mpleM  (amgle-«/emmed).     3.    Blue.    July. 

South  of  France.    1819. 

—  qieeio'sa  (showy).   3.   Purpie.  May.  Siberia. 

1835. 

—  qn-e'to  (despised).    3.  Blue.   July.    Siberia. 

1820. 

—  Tene'Wi  (Tenor's).    Blue.    June.    Naples. 

—  ^^^(/^'/^(flne-leaTed).  I.Violet.  July.  Hun- 

gary.   I8I7. 

—  tomerUo'sa  (woolly).  1.  White.  June.  Levant. 

1810^ 

—  traeheflium  (throatwort).     4.    Blue.     June. 

Britaini 
;  a'^a  (white->fowered).   8.   White.  July. 

Britain. 
t^lba-ple'na  (double- white-./Io»ercd).    3. 

White    Julv.    Britain. 
ple'na  {Aavhle-btue'Jlotoered),    3.    Blue. 

Julv.    Britain. 

—  tracheloi'des  (throatwort-like).  3.  Blue.  July. 

Caucasus.    I817. 

— flo^re-purpu^rea  -  ple^na  (double  -  purple- 
flowered).    3.    Purple.    July. 

^  trichocaltfci'na  (hairy-calyxed).  4.  Blue.  July. 
Italy.    1833, 

—  tir^ict/o'/ta  (nettle-leaved).   3.  Blue.  August. 

Germany.  -1800. 

/lo're-pte'fui    (double-flowered).    White. 

July.    Germany. 

—  Vande'H  (De  V%nde's).    1.    Cream.    Jane. 

—  oWtt^t'tta  (velvety).    1.  Blue.   May.    South  of 

Europe.    1826. 

—  Vida'li  (Vidal*s).   1^.  White.  August.  Asores. 

—  virga'ta  (twiggy).    1.  Blue.  June.  -N.  Aaer. 

1833. 

—  versicolor  (various-coloured^.  4.  Striped.  Jul^. 

Siberia.     1788. 

—  TFoidf^emto'iMi  (Waldstein's).  1.  Blue.  June. 

Hungarv.    1884. 

—  Zo'jrsii  (Zoy.'s),    1.    Dark  blue.    June.    Gar. 

niola.    1813. 

OKBEKH0U8E. 
C,  avfrea  (golden-^fowered).  3.  Tellow.  August. 
Madeira.    BTergreen  shrub.    1777. 

—  — —  ttngus^fe^lia  (narrow-leaved).  3.  Yellow. 

August.    Madeira.    1777* 

lat\fofHa  (broad-leaved).  3.  Yellow.  Au. 

gust.    Madeira.    1777* 

—  Cope'nets  (Cape).     1.    Blue.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1808.    Annual. 
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a  ee'rniM  (noddins-jMavfrW)'    1«    Bhi«.   J«ii«. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1804.    Bicnnia), 

-  rf«*i'«c«i«  (gaping).    1.  Blue.   July.    E.  Ind. 

1818.    Annuml. 
-ffn'cttiv  (doidar).     I.    Bine.    Jem.    N.  8. 
Wales.    1794.    Biemiial. 

-  /itora'/i* (shore).   1.  Blue.  April.  N.Holland. 

1890.    Biennial. 
-«M>Ub(eoft).  I.  Purple.  June.  Sielly.    17S8. 
flerbaoeous  peveoniel* 

-  O^tomViM  (Otto'a;.   1.   Blue.  July.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    18S6.    Evergreen  shrub. 

Campe'lia.  (From  kampe,  bending,  and 
keliosj  the  sun ;  in  reference  to  the  flow- 
ers beading  ronnd  to  the  sun.  Nat.  Ord., 
SpiderworU  [CommelynaceaB.].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  l-Monoyifnia,  AUied  to  Xra- 
descanda.) 

Store  herbaceous  perennial;  seeds  in  spring; 
rich  ]osm ;  common  stove  treatment. 

C.4ra»o'fi{a(sanonia-/eaoe40.  S.   Blue.  July.  W. 
Ind.    1780. 

Ga'hphoba.  Camphor- tree.  (From  cam- 
phor^  commercial  name  of  jts  chief  pro- 
duct. Nat.  ord.,  Laurels  [Lauracese]. 
linn.,  9'Bnneandria  1-Monogtfnia,  Altied 
to  Cinnamomum.) 

^  Although  camphor  is  secreted  by  many  plants 
io  this  order,  and  more  particularly  bv  some  spe- 
cie of  cimumon,  the  trae  eampbov  of  commerce 
is  obtained  from  Ca/mphor  tMdmifimt  end  b  a 

Erodttct  of  tbc  oil  pzocured  Arom  the  wood, 
ranches,  and  leaves,  oy  meansof  dry  distillation. 
Osmphor  is  chiefly  manufiactttred  in  the  Island  of 
Fonaoaa,  and  from  thence  sent  to  Canton  for  ex* 
portation.  The  hard  cemphor  of  3ttmatra  and  the 
esmphor-oil  of  Borneo  are  the  natural  secretions 
of  DrffobafUtoptcafmphwa.  Stove  evergreen  tree ; 
esttii^s ;  peat  and  loam ;  cool  stove. 

C.^gicma'lit  (ofldnal.  Cmmpkor^tree),  SO. 
Greeniah-white*    Mnrcb*    Japan.    1787. 

Campomane'bia.  (Named  after  Campo- 
"MMs,  a  Spanish  naturalist.  Nat.  ord., 
Mtfrtiehlooms  [Myrtaeess].  linn.,  12- 
leotandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Psi- 
dium.) 

Its  yellow,  sweet-scented  fruit,  called  paiiUo,  b 
ctlsn  by  the  natives.  Gieenfaooae  everglraen 
shrab;  cuttince  of  rather  ripe  shoots  in  sand* 
under  a  bell-glass.  Summer  temp.,  MP  to  J^l^i 
winter,  40*»  to  45<». 

C.  /mca/</b'/ta(lined.leaved).  White.  April.  Peru. 
t8S4. 

Caicpte'bia.  (Stove  Ferns.  Allied  to 
Pteris  and  Blechnum  [Polypodiace£B]. 
linn.,  HS-Cryptogamia  l-Filices.) 

Divbions ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  W 
to  76";  winter,  46**  to  66*. 

C.  biaurffla  (two-eared)..  Pale  yellow  and  brown. 
W.  Ind.    1834. 

*»  nemorafttt  (grove.)  14.  Brown.  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon.   1683. 

Cakfila'nthus.    (From  campy los^    a 

oorve,  and  anthos,  a  flower.    Nat.  otd., 

FigworU  [Scrophnlaziaoes].    laan*^  fi- 


IHamdHa  l^Momoyyttia.      Allied  to   Ga- 

rardia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub ;  eutftings  in  sand, 
of  half-ripened  shoota,  under  a  bell-glus ;  aandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam.  9ui|imer  temp.,  06"  to  JUP ; 
winter,  il6P  to  60". 

C.  saltotof'dcs  (sslsola-like).    U  Purple.    March. 
Teneriffe.     1896. 

Caupy'ua.  (A  section  of  the  Pelar- 
goniums.) 

Canada  Rice,     Ti2<fnia  aquaUica. 

Camabi'va.     (So  named  from  being  a 

native  of  the  Canary  Islands.    Nat.  ord., 

Bcllworts  [Campanulacese].      Linn.,    6- 

Henfandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Light- 

footia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials;  cuttings  of 
small  side-shoots  in  sandy  loam,  under  a  hand- 
light,  but  rather  difficult  to  manage ;  divbion  of 
the  roots  in  spring,  just  as  they  begin  to  grow ; 
and  at  that  time,  for  a  month  or  two,  they  like 
the  asabtance  of  a  hotbed  s  at  other  timea  the 
common  treatment  of  the  greenhouse  will  suit 
them  ;  fibry  loam,  turfy  peat,  and  a  good  portion 
of  sand ;  pots,  well  drained*. 

C.  eatnpa'nula  (campanula).   8.    Orange.   Janu- 
ary.   l6g6. 

—  l«ir^a'/a(sBB0Oth).  8.  Orange.  January.  1886^ 

Canary  Gbabs.    PMlaris. 

Canaya'ua.     (From  CanavaU,  its  na* 

tive  name  in  Malabar.     Nat.  ord.,  Legu^ 

minous  Plants   [Fababefid].      Linn.,   10- 

Monadelphia  d-Decandria,    Allied  to  Dio- 

clea.) 

Stove  perennial  twiners,  except  where  otherwise 
specified ;  seeds  and  cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  and  in 
heat,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  75"  J  winter,  60"  to  56°. 

C.  Bonarie'naiM  (Buenos  Ayrean).     10.    PurplCf 
July.    Buenos  Ayres. 

—  gladia'ta   (wword^podded),     9.     White,  red. 

June.    B.  Ind,    1790. 

—  obtwi/b'Ua  (twbted-leaved).  6.  Purple.  July. 

£.  Ind.    1880. 

—  — —  emargine^ta    (end-notched-feaoed).      0. 

Purple.    July.    E.  ind.    1800. 
'^rf/sta    (jroat-coloured),     8.     Purple.     July, 
Jamaicaw     1618.    Evergreen  creeper. 

—  ru'tikuu  (shining).     Scarlet.     1847.    Green- 

house evergreen  twiner. 

Candleberry  Myrtle.    My'rica. 

Cando'ixea.  (Named  after  the  great 
botanist,  DecandoUe,  Nat.  ord.,  IHller 
niads  [Dilleniacese].  Linn.,  IQ-Polyadel- 
phia  2-Polyandria,) 

Greenbouse  evergreen  ahmbf,  from  Au«tralia$ 
cuttings  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  glass  ;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam.    Summer  temp.,  85"  to  70^ ; 
winter,  40"  to  46". 
C.  Bruno^nia  (Brown's).   6.    Yellow.  May.  1887* 

—  euneifa'rmiM  (wedge-ehaped).      7*      Yellow. 

July.     1884. 

—  Hiv«'/n(Hugers).   «.  Yellow.    May.  I8S7. 

—  fefra'ntfa  (four*Btamened>.    7*   Yellow.  Junii. 

iStt. 
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Candy  Cabbot.  AthamQ!nia  MalUd^oia. 

Candy-tuft.    Ibe'ris, 

Canel'la.  (From  canna,  a  reed ;  the 
form  of  the  inner  bark  when  peeled  off. 
Nat.  brd.,  Canellads  [Canellaceffi].  Linn., 
11- Dodecandria  l-Monogynia.) 

This  is  the  wild  cinnamon  of  the  West  Indies, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  aromatic  fragrance. 
Canella,  or  white  wood  bark,  yields,  by  distillation, 
a  warm,  aromatic  oil,  which  is  often  mixed  with 
the  oil  of  cloves  in  the  West  Indies.  Stove  ever- 
green trees ;  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under 
II  glass,  and  in  bottom-heat,  in  ^pril  or  Hay ; 
sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60° 
to  80° ;  winter,  50°  to  55°. 

C,  a'lba  ( white- wood-dar/p).  40.  White.  W.  Ind. 

1735. 
^lauri/o'iia  (laurel-leaved).     SO.     White.     8. 

Amer.    1830. 

Canker.  This  disease  is  accompanied 
by  different  symptoms,  according  to  the 
species  of  the  tree  which  it  infects.  In 
some  of  those  whose  true  sap  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  free  acid,  as  in 
the  genus  Pyrus,  it  is  rarely  accompanied 
by  any  discharge.  To  this  dry  form  of 
the  disease  it  would  be  well  to  confine 
the  term  canker.  In  other  trees,  with 
sap  abounding  iu  astringent  or  gummy 
Qonstituents,  it  is  usually  attended  by  a 
diicharge.  In  such  instafioes  it  might 
strictly  ba  designated  ulcer.  This  dis- 
ease has  a^Gonsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  tendency  to  ossification,  which  ap- 
pears in  most  aged  animals,  arising  from 
their  marked  tendency  to  secrete  the 
oaleareous  saline  compounds  that  chiefly 
constitute  their  skeletons.  The  conse- 
quence is,  an  enlargement  of  the  joints 
find  ossification  of  the  circulatory  vessels 
and  other  parts— phenomena  very  analo- 
gous to  those  attending  the  cankering  of 
trees..  As  in  animals,  this  tendency  is 
general . throughout  their  system;  but, 
as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Knight,  "like  the 
mortification  in  the  limbs  of  elderly 
people,"  it  may  be  determined,  as  to  its 
point  of  attack,  by  the  irritability  of  that 
part  of  the  system. 

This  disease  commences  with  an  en- 
largement of  the  vessels  of  the  bark  of  a 
branch  or  of  the'  stem.  This  swelling 
invariably  attends  the  disease  when  it 
attacks  the  apple-tree.  In  the  pear  the 
enlargement  is  less,  yet  is  always  pre- 
sent. In  the  elm  and  the  oak  sometimes 
no  swelUng  occm*s ;  and  in  the  peach  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any.  The 
swelling  is  soon  communicated  to  .  the 
.woodt  which, .  if  laid  open  to  view  on  its 
first  appearance  by  the  removal  of  the 


bark,  exhibits  no  marks  of  disease  be* 
yond  the  mere  nnnatmral  enlargement. 
In  the  course  of  a.  few  years,  less  in 
number  in  pioportion  to  the  advaneed 
age  of  the  tree,  and  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  vegeta- 
ting, the  swelling .  is  greatly  increased  in 
size,  and  the  alburnum  has  become  ex- 
tensively dead ;  the  bark  above  it  cracks, 
rises  in  discoloured  scales,  and  decays 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  wood  beneath. 
If  the  canker  is  upon  a  moderately-sized 
branch,  the  decay  soon  completely  en- 
circles it,  extending  through  the  whole  al- 
burnum and  bark.  The  circulation  of  the 
sap  being  thus  entirely  prevented,  all  the 
parts  above  the  disease  perisli. 

Trees  injudiciously  pruned,  or  growing 
upon  an  ungenial  soil,  are  more  fre- 
quently attacked  than  those  which  are 
advancing  under  contrary  circumstances. 
The  oldest  trees  are  always  the  first 
attacked  of  those  similarly  cultivated. 
The  golden  pippin,  the  oldest  existing 
variety  of  the  apple,  is  more  frequently 
and  more  seriously  attacked  than  any 
other.  The  soil  has  a  very  considerable 
influence  in  inducing  the  disease.  If  the 
sub-soil  be  an  irony  gravel,  or  if  it'is  not 
well-drained,  the  canker  is  almost  cer* 
tain  to  make  its  appearance  amongst  the 
trees  they  sustain,  however  young  and 
vigorous  they  were  when  first  planted. 

Bruises  and  wounds  of  all  kinds 
usually  are  followed  by  canker  in  the 
wounded  part,  if  the  tree  is  tending  to 
this  disease. 
'  All  these  facts  before  us  unite  in  as- 
suring us  that  the  canker  arises  from 
the  tree's  wea3j:ness,  from  a  deficiency  in 
its  vital  energy,  and  consequent  inabilitor 
to  imbibe  and  elaborate  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  sustain  its  frame  in  vigour, 
and  much  less  to  supply  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  new  parts. 

It  is  quite  true  that  over-luxuriant 
trees  are  particularly  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease; but  over-luxuriance  is  really  a 
demonstration  that  the  tree  does  not 
digest  and  secrete  its  juices  healthily. 

If  over-luxuriance  threaten  to  intro- 
duce canker,  the  best  remedy  is  to  re- 
move some  of  the  main  roots  of  the  tree, 
and  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  add 
any  manure  to  the  soil  within  .•  their 
range.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  well 
if  the  continued  exuberant  growth  shows 
the  necessity  for  the  staple  of  the  soil 
to  be  reduced  in  fertility  by  the  admix- 
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tnre  of  one  less  fertile,  or  even  of  drift- 
sand.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  branches, 
the  saw  and  the  pruniog-knife  must  be 
gradually  applied.  It  must  be  only  a 
tree  of  very  weak  vital  powers,  such  as  is 
the  golden  pippin,  that  will  bear  the 
general  cutting  of  the  annual  shoots.  A 
vigorous  variety  would  exhaust  itself  the 
following  year  in  the  production  of  fresh 
wood  Nothing  beyond  a  general  rule 
for  the  pruning  can  be  laid  down.  Keep 
a  considerable  vacancy  between  every 
branch,  both  above  and  beneath  it,  md 
especially  provide  that  not  even  two  twigs 
shall  chafe  against  each  other.  The 
greatertbe  intensity  of  light,  and  the  freer 
the  drcolation  of  air  amongst  the  foliage 
of  the  tree,  the  better  the  chance  for  its 
healthy  vegetation.  If  the  disease  being 
in  a  fruit-tree  be  a  consequence  of  old 
age,  it  is  probably  premature,  and  in> 
duced  by  iDJadicious  management ;  for 
very  few  of  our  varieties  are  of  an  age 
that  insure  to  them  decrepitude.  We 
have  never  yet  known  a  tree,  unless  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay,  that  could  not 
be  greatly  restored  by  giving  it  more  air 
and  light,  by  careful  heading  in  pruning, 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  cleansing 
the  bark. 

If  the  soil,  by  its  ungenial  char^ter, 
induces  the  diseases,  the  obvious  and 
only  remedy  is  its  amelioration ;  and,  if 
the  Bub-soil  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief, 
the  roots  must  be  prevented  striking 
into  it  In  idl  cases  it  is  the  best  prac- 
tice to  remove  the  tap-root.  If  the  trees 
are  planted  shallow,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  the  surface  kept  duly  fertile,  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  the  roots  striking 
into  the  worst  piasturage  of  the  sub-soil. 

Scrubbing  the  bark  of  the  stem  and 
hranches  with  a  mixture  of  soapsuds  and 
orine,  and,  where  any  pruning  has  taken 
place,  keeping  the  wounds  covered  with  a 
mixtore  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  are  the 
best  local  applications.  We  once  thought 
resinous  plasters  the  best;  but  subsequent 
experiments  have  altered  our  opinion. 

The  canker  in  the  auricula  is  a  rapidly- 
spreading  ulcer,  which,  destroying  the 
vhole  textm-e  of  the  plant  where  it  oc- 
curs, prevents  the  rise  of  the  sap.  Some 
gardeners  believe  it  to  be  infectious,  and 
therefore  destroy  the  specimen  in  which 
it  occurs,  unless  it  be  very  valuable ;  but 
this  we  believe  to  be  erroneous,  the  reason 
of  the  disease  appearing  to  he  infectious, 
or  epidemic,   being,  that  it  occurs  to 


many  when  they  are  subjected  to  the 
injurious  treatment. 

It  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  appli- 
cation of  too  much  water,  especially  if 
,comhined  with  super-abundant  nourish- 
ment. Therefore,  Although  cutting  out 
the  decaying  part,  when  it  iirst  appears, 
and  applying  to  the  wound  some  linely- 
powdered  charcoal,  will  effect  a  cure,  if 
the  disease  has  not  penetrated  too  deeply, 
yet  it  will  be  liable  to  return  immediately, 
if  a  less  forcing  mode  of  culture  be  not 
adopted.  No  auricula  will  suffer  from 
this  disease  if  it  be  shifted  annually,  and 
the  tap-root  at  the  time  of  moving  be 
shortened,  a  thorough  system  of  draining 
"being  adopted,  and  excessive  damp  during 
the  winter  being  prevented  by  proper 
shelter. 

Parsley,  grown  in  a  poor  soil,  is  also 
liable  to  canker  in  the  winter.  Mr.  Barnes 
says  he  never  found  any  application  whrch 
eradicated  this  disease  so  effectually  sm  a 
mixture,  in  equal  parts,  of  soot  and 
slacked  lime  thrown  over  the  plants. 
The  cure  is  complete  in  a  few  days,  the 
vigour*  of  the  plants  restored,  indicating 
that  this  species  of  ulceration  arises 
from  deficient  nourishment. 

The  tubers  of  the  potato,  also,  are 
liable  to  the  speck,  black  spot,  or  canker, 
a  disease  which  we  once  thought  occa- 
sioned by  the  calcareous  earth,  lime,  or 
chalk  contained  by  the  soil;  but,  on  more 
lengthened  observation,  we  find  it  in  all 
soils,  and  iii  seasons  characterized  by 
opposite  extremes  of  wetness  and  dryness. 
Hence  we  are  induced  to  consider  that 
the  disease  arises  from  some  defect  in 
the  sets  employed,  or  to  potatoes  being 
grown  too  often  on  the  same  site.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  in  ground  tired  of  pota- 
toes, the  disease  most  extensively  appears. 
This  suggests  that  it  is  occasioned  by  a 
deficiency  of  some  constituent  in  the 
soil,  a  suggestion  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  fields  of  the  market-gardeners 
near  London,  which  are  supplied  without 
stint  with  the  most  fertilizing  maniure, 
this  disease  of  the  potato  is  comparatively 
unknown. 

The  stems  of  succulent  plants,  such 
as  the  cacti,  mesembryantheniums,  and 
the  balsam,  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  the 
cucumber  and  melon,  and  the  stalk  of 
the  grape,  are  all  Uable  to  canker  in  some 
fbrm. 

Ca'nna.  Indian  Shot.  (The  Celtic 
name  for  a  cane^  or  reed.    Nat.  ord., 
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Maranths  [Mftrantacesa].    liim.,  ^-THan- 
dria  I'Monogynia,) 

Store  herbaceotts  perenniali.  DiTbiont  of  the 
root;  ued  sown  in  hotbed j  rich,  open,  loamy 
soil.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  80° ;  winter,  60°  to  65°. 

C'Achi'raa  (Achiraa).     6*    Dark  red.     August. 

Isle  of  Mendoxa.    1829. 
'^ tmgmHf&Ua  (narrow -leaved).     9.     Scarlet. 

April.    S.  Amer.    1884. 

—  emrai^'aca  (orange).    4.  Orange.  December. 

Brazil.     1834. 

—  ea'mea  (flesh-coloured).  4.  Flesh.  December. 

Brasil.     1822. 
'■'coan/nea  (scarlet).    S.     Scarlet.     December. 

S.  Amer.    1731. 
■^cotnpafcta  (compact).    3.    Bed.     April.     E. 

Ind.    1820. 
— *  cro'cea  (si^ron-eoloured).  2.  Bed.  May.  1823. 

—  denuda'ta  (naked).   2.    Scarlet.  June.  BrasU. 

1818. 

<ar«/o'Ma  (broad-leaved).    3.    Red.    Hay. 

Brasil.     1818. 

—  di*teolor  (two-coloured-Zeaved).    10.    Scarlet. 

November.    Trinidad.    182/. 

—  edu'Ha  (eatable).    3.    Bed.  September.  Peru. 

1880. 
~r  eteuWnia  (esculent).  4.   Bed.   December  S. 
Amer.     1822. 

—  e^ce'lsa  (lofty).  l6.  Scarlet.  January.  Brasil. 

1820. 
—'fiafeeida  (weak).  6.  Bed.  July.  South  Carolina. 
1788. 

—  gigt^tUea  (gigantic).    6.    Bed,  yellow.     De- 

cember.   South  Europe.    1809. 
— •  gkut'ca  (milky-green).  S.    Yellow.    January. 

S.  Amer.    173O. 
rufbro  lu'tea  (yellow  and  red),    44.    Yel- 

lowish>red.    August.    Jamaica.    1834. 
•r-  — —  ru'fa  (reddish-brown).  3.   Brown.  July. 

S.  Amer. 

—  I'ndica  (Indian).  3.  Scarlet.  December.  India. 

1670. 

— •  macuMta  (spotted).  3.  Beddish-yellow.  De- 
cember.   India. 

•— <rtrfi/Io'ra  (iris-floweredju  0.  Red.  December. 
Peru.    I8I6. 

—jVfioea  (rush-like).  1.  Bed.  May.  Indies.  1820. 

—  JLogtme'fuis  (Laguna).    6.    Yellow.    Septem- 

ber.   Laguna.    1838. 

-"hambe'rH  (Lambert's).  4.  Scarlet.  May. 
Trinidad.    1810. 

— -  bmeeola'ta  (npet-leaoed),  3.  Bed.  Decem- 
ber.   Braal.    1836. 

—  /ani^^o'M  (woolly).  6.  Scarlet.  April.  Marant. 

1828. 

—  UUif&lia  (broad-leaved).    10.    Pink.    Decem- 

ber.    Brasil.    1820. 
"limMiti  (bordered).     8.     Bed.     December. 
Brasil.     1818. 

—  lu'iea  (yellow).   2.  Yellow.  October.  £.  Ind. 

1829. 
•^  occidenta'lia  (western).     3.     Beddish-ydlow. 
June.    W.  Ind.    1822. 

—  orierUafUt  (eastern).   4.  Bed.   June.    £.  Ind. 

1820. 

>*a'wi  (yellow),    4.    Yellqw.     June.     E. 

Ind.    1830, 

—  — —  macula' ta  (spotted).  Scarlet,  yellow.  Au- 

gust.   E.  Ind.    1570. 
— -  pa'l/Mfa  (pale-/fowcrtfijr)'  4.  Pale  yellow.  June. 

W.  Ind.  1820. 
laHfcfUa  (broad«leaved).  3.  Yellow.  Juae. 

W.  Ind.     1830. 

—  pa'^eiM  (spreading).  2.  Beddish-yellow.  May. 

Bio  Janeiro.    1778. 


C.peiittfieu/«'|«(loi|g>.flow«r-etalked).  6.  Oraage. 
October.    1820. 

—  polymo'rpha  (many-formed).     3.    Bed.    De- 

cember.   S.  Amer.     1825. 
^  iiee've«{»  (Beeve*!).  6.  Yellow.   May.  China. 
1835. 

—  ru'bra  (red).    3.    Bed.    December.    W.  Ind, 

1820. 
•^ruMea^Ka  (red-stemmed).    8.     Bed.    May. 

1881. 
-~  Mfl^t'n^a  (bloody).  4.  Bed.   December.    S, 

Amer.    1820. 

—  8pecio'»a  ( Aowy).  8.  Bed.  August.   S.  Amer. 

182». 
^  ^Ufe'sMa  iwHd).   6.  .Scarlet.   December.    S. 
Amer.    1820. 

—  variafbilis  (variable).     8.     Bed.    December. 

India.    1833. 

—  War8atew9emi  (W«rssewica's>.     Si.    Scarlet. . 

Costa  Bica.    1840. 

Cannon-ball  Tbek.    Le'cythis, 
Cantebbuby  Bells.     Campa'mUa  me'- 
dium, 

CVNTHnnc.  (From  Cantix,  its  Mala- 
bar name.  Nat  ord.,  Cinclwnada  [Cin- 
chonacess].  Linn.,  b^Pentandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Psycfaotria.) 

Besides  its  beauty,  it  is  one  of  those  remedial 
agents  for  which  Cinchoaads  are  so  much  cele- 
brated. A  stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttinga  of 
half-ripened  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass ; 
rich,  flhry,  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  oO°  to 
70°;  winter,  40°  to  45°. 

C.  du'Mttm  (doubtful).  8.  White.  Joly.  E.  Ind. 

1834. 

Ca'ntua.  ( Caniu  is'the  Penman  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Phloxwarta  [Polemoniaeess]. 
linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,)  . 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shiflibe.  Cuttings  in  aaad, 
under  glass ;  sandy  loam  and  peat.   Wiater  temp., 

40°  to  46°. 

C.  bif color  (two-coloured).    4.     Beddish-yellow. 
May.    Peru.    1846. 

—  buxi/o'lia  (box-leaved).      4.      B0S7.     April. 

Peruvian  Andes.    1849. 
— P9rifo*Ka  (pear-leaved).    8.    Cream.    Mai«h« 
Peru.    1846. 

Cape.  Jasxb^.    Oarde^niaJUfrida^ 
Cape  Phzlly'sju.    Cam'ne  Cape^nns. 
Ca'ppabis.    Caper-iaree.     (From  habar, 
the  Arable  name  for  capers,    Nat.  ord., 
Gapparids  [Capparidacese].     linn.,   13- 
Polyandria  \'MonQgyn%a,) 

The  0ower-buds  of  C.  spine'M  forma  well-kBown 
picl(le.  Stove  evergreen  shmbs,  except  where 
otherwise  specified.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoote  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  moist  heat ;  sandy  loam 
and  fibrf  peat.  All  require  protection,  and  moot 
of  them  the  uraal  treatment  of  the  plant-vtove. 

C.  acwninafia  (long-pointed-lffaaed).   6.   White. 
£.  Ind.    1833. 

—  ^^p^t'oca  (Egyptian).    8.    White.    Egypt. 

1822. 

-^  aii^j>«(a/i'iia  (almond-likeO*    6.     White.    W. 
Ind.    1818. 

—  aphy'Ua    (leafless).      4.      White.       E.   Ind. 

1 822. 
~  auriculafta  (eared).    0.    White. 
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C.  BraftiH  (Bnaa'a).    4.    White.    Gold  CoMt. 

1798. 
-- Bre'fnia  iBnjTttm'%),    11.  White.    W.  Ind. 

I76S. 

—  CAtne'fwu  (Chinete).    4.    White.    July.     S. 

Amer.    18S7. 

—  eifnophaUo'phora  (dog-phalltu-bearingr.    Baff' 

leaved),  8.  Green,  white.  W.  lad.  17BS* 
^  Su$taeki9^na  (St.  Eustaeh'a).     G.     Striped. 

St.  EiMtach.    1832. 
"-ferrugfnea  (maty).    4.    White.    Jamaica. 
-/rofwfo'raOei^).  7.  Green.  Caorthagena.  1800. 
~  ikerAo'cea  (herbaeeooa).     8.    White.    Taxuiai 

1818.  Herbaeeona  half-hardy. 

—  Jamaietfneia  (Jamaica).   4.    White.    Jamaica. 

1793. 
— <eMa'r<»(murro«.|e«wd}.     15.     White.     W. 

Ind.    179S' 
-ilfanVna  (Marianne  laland).   4.   White.    Ti- 
mor.    1830. 

—  odonueesima  (aweeteat-soented).     0.    White. 

Garaeeaa.    1814. 

—  09a'to(egff-8hape-toaoe(i).     9.    White.    July. 

South  of  Europe.   Half-hardy  deciduous. 
-;>ef^to(ahield'{eaveif).   6.    White.  Trinidad. 

1837. 
-jMOcAe'rrtma  (fairest).  10.  White.  Carthagena. 

1700. 
^eaUfgna  (wiHowleatfed),    8.    White.    Santa 

Cma.    1807.  u 

-aepte'ria  (hedge).    4.   White.    E.  Ind.    1838. 

—  tpinu/ea  (eowimon-spiny).    S.     White.    June. 

South    of  Europe.     1590.     Half-hardy 
deciduous. 

—  teHuigi'Hqua  (slender-podded).      6.     White. 

Coraccaa.    1833. 

—  tondofea  (twisted-jioctded).    6.'    White.    W. 

Ind.     1822. 

—  MJWra  (three-flowered).  4.  White.  S.  Amer. 

—  UTtdmla'ta  (waved).    0.    White. 

—  verruc&ea  (wxty-podded),    8.    White.    Car« 

thagena.    1830. 

—  Zeyte'Afca  (Ceylon).  0.  White.  Ceylon.  1819> 

Capbifo'lium.  Honeysuckle.  (From 
caper,  a  goat,  and  folium,  a  leaf ;  poeti- 
cally, goat-leaf,  for  its  climbing  habit. 
Nat  ord.,  Caprifoih  [CaprifoliaceaB], 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  I'Monoyynia,  Allied 
to  Lonicera.) 

AH  deciduona  and  twiners,  except  where  other- 
wise specified.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots  taken 
off  in  autumn,  and  inserted  in  a  shadv  border; 
tender  and  scarcer  kinds  should  have  the  assist- 
aace  of  a  hand-light,  as  the  wood  is  generally 
pithy.  The  most  successful  mode  of  propagating 
oat  of  doors  is  by  layers  in  autumn,  after  the 
leares  have  commenced  falling.    Common  soil. 

HARDY. 
C.  dtofeum  (di(Beiou8).    0.    Purple.    June.    N. 
Amer.    1770* 

—  BougMgH  (Douglas's).    20.    Orange.     July. 

N.  Amer.    1824.    Climber. 

—  JSfru'scwm  (Etruscan).  15.  Orange.  May.  Italy. 
'-ftafmm  (yellow).    10.  Yellow.  May.  Carolina* 

1810. 

—  gn^ium  (pleasant).  90.  Red.  July.  N.  Am«r. 

1730.    Evergreen. 
-htnufium  (hairy./eaeeri).   90.   Yellow.   May. 

Canada.    1823. 
"kiepifdutum  (rathe»  briatly).   Rose.   July.    S. 

Amer.     1833. 

—  Ita^Ucum  (Italian).   10*  Purple,  yellow.  Jtme. 

England. 


C.  liaWcum  ru*brum  (red  lUlian).     10,     Bed. 
June.    South  Europe. 

—  hngiflf/rum  (long-flowered).     Yellow,  white. 

July.    China.    1836.    Climber. 
-—  occidenta'le  (western).  SO.  Orange.  July.  Ft* 

Vancouver.    1834. 
-^peWdjfme'nttin  (woodbine).  20.  Yellow.  June. 

Britein. 

— Be'^g^ioa  (Duteh).    SO.    Yellow.    June. 

querci/o'Uum  (oak-leaved).   SO.   Yellow, 

red.    JunOk 

—  — —  eero'tinum   (late-retQ*    90.    Yellow,  red. 

June. 

variega'tum  (variegated).  15.  Yellow,  red. 

June.    Britain. 

—  «emj9ero<'ren«  (evergreen).   15.  Scarlet.  June* 

N.  Amer.    1050.    Evergreen. 

~ firo'uwti  (Brown*s).    SO.   Bright  scarlet. 

May. 

—  — —  ma'^or   O/f^xt^^fi^tcered).     90.     Scarlet. 

May. 

—  .»-*  ini'isne    (leas.    Trwnpei),    15.    Searlet* 

June.    Carolina.    1050. 
-~  tuhukfaum  (cylindrical).    Mezioo.    1840. 

HALF-HABDT. 
C.  Chine'nae  (China).  30.  Orange.  Auguat.  China. 
1800.    Eveij^en. 

—  eilio'sum  (hair-fnnged).    0.    Yellow.     June. 

Missouri.     1825. 

—  imple'xum  (interwoven).  8.  Red,  yellow.  July. 

Minorca.    1779.    Evergreen. 

Balea'ricum  (Balearic).  8.  Cream.  June« 

Minorca. 

—  Japo'm'cum  (Japanese).  15.  Red.  June.  China. 

1800.    Evergreen. 

—  JVepa/e'fMe  (Nepaul).   15.  Orange.  July.  Ne- 

paul.    I8O7.    Evergreen. 

Oa'psicum.  Chili  Pepper.  {Trom  kapto, 
to  bite ;  referring  to  its  pungency.  Nat. 
ord.,  Nightshades  [SolanaceteJ.  Linn., 
6-Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Cayenne  pepper  is  the  ground  seeds  of  Capsi- 
cum. Seeda  sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  March,  and, 
^ter  being  picked  off  finally,  potted,  to  be  grown 
in  a  houae,  such  as  a  vinery,  or  transplanted 
against  a  widl,  or  any  sheltered  place  out  of  doors. 

HAKDY  annuals. 
C  angult^tum  (angular-/rut^eif).  1.  White.  June* 
India. 

—  afimum  (annual).    1.    White.    June.    India* 

1548. 

—  cor<f(^o'rme  (heart-shaped).   1.  White.  June. 

India. 
^lo'f^fwn   {\ou%' fruited),    1.     White.     June. 
India.    1548. 

—  te^ro^o'nttfn  (four-angled).   1.  White.   June. 

India. 

STOVE  ETEBQBEEN  SHBUBS. 
C,  baeca'tum  (berried).   3.   White.   June.   17S1, 

—  M'co/or  (two-coloured).   4.  Purple.  June.  W. 

Ind.    1804. 

—  eerasiflo'rum  (cherry-flowered).     9.     White. 

June.     1833. 

—  cerasif^rme  (cherry-ahaped).   1.  Red,  yellow. 

June.    W.  Ind.     1789>    Annual. 

—  eetrutefeeens  (bluish).  Purple.  June.  S.  Amer* 

1827. 

—  oo'ntcvm  (conical-yrtt<^ei2).  2.  White.   June. 

Guiana.    1830.    Annual. 

—  cofio»'de«  (cone-like).  9.  White.  April.  India. 

1760. 
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C, /ihiie'sderu/  (Bbmhhj),    1.    Paley^ow.    Jolyi 

India.    1656. 
-" —"^  tortulf^sum   (rather- twisted).  2.  White. 

E.  Ind.     1820. 
•~  g^fodtyerum  (globe-bearing).   2.  White.   June. 

Gaiana.    1824. 

—  ^ro'Mum  (large).  1.  White.  July.  India.  1^62. 

Biennial. 
bi'Jidvm  (two'Cleh).    White.    May.     E. 

Ind.    1768. 
globo'tum   {%\oht' fruited),    I.     White. 

July.    £.  Ind. 
'-'  Havane'rue  (Havanah).    White.    May.    Ha- 

vanah.    1896. 

—  lu'teum  (yeWow-fruited).   1.   White.  July.  £. 

Ind.    1820. 

—  micra'ntkum  (small-flowered).  S.  White.  May. 

Braail.    1820. 

—  microcafrpon  (small-fruited).  2.  White.  May. 

—  itfiUe'ni  (Miller's).  1.  White.  June.   W.  Ind. 

1824.    Annual. 

—  mfm'mwm  (smallest).   White.   May.    E.  Ind. 

i;28. 

—  owifiuin  (egg-fruited).   8.  White.   July.  1824. 

—  pendulum  (pendulous).  2.  White.  May.  17fiO. 

—  pyramida'le   (pyramidal).    2.    White.    May. 

Egypt.    1750. 

—  Sine'nse  (Chinese).   2.    White.    July.   China. 

1807. 

—  spha'ricum  (globvlBX'firuited).  2.  White.  May. 

1807. 

—  tomalifo'rme  (tomato-shaped).    1^.    Whitish. 

July.    Biennial. 

—  ustula'tum  (burnt).    2.    White.    June.   Chili. 

Annual. 

Capsicum.  For  pickling  purposes  the 
following  are  the  species  and  varieties 
usually  employed : — 

Ca^psicum  a'nnuitm  (Guinea  pepper), 
the  long-podded,  short-podded,  and  oval 
short  podded.  C,  cera$ifo'rme  (cherry 
pepper),  cherry-shaped  red  and  yellow- 
podded.     C.yro^ssum  (bell  pepper). 

Soil  and  Sitttation.— They  do  best  in  a 
light,  rich  loam,  and  against  a  fence  or 
wall.  Hence  they  are  often  grown  within 
an  enclosure  devoted  to  hothed-fprcing. 

Time  and  mode  of  Sowing.  —  Sow  to- 
wards the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April.  Sow  in  pots  or  pans,  and  place  in 
a  hotbed,  with  the  sheltet  of  a  frame; 
but,  in  defiault  of  a  stove,  hotbed,  or 
frame,  they  may  be  raised  under  hand- 
glasses on  a  Warm  border,  the  sowing,  in 
such  case,  being  deferred  until  settled 
warm  weather,  in  May.  The  seed  co- 
hered a  quarter  of  aii  inch  deep.  When 
the  plants  have  still  their  seed-leaves, 
thin  to  four  inches  apart,  and  those  re- 
moved plant  in  four-inch  pots,  three  in 
each,  and  keep  them  in  a  moderate  hot- 
bed, being  shaded  from  tbie  meridian  sun, 
and  moderately  watered  with  tepid  water 
until  they  have  taken  root;  but  little 
shading  will  be  required  if  the  roots  of 
the  seedlings  are  carefully  moved,  and  in 


the  afternoon  just  Wford  stiutting  up. 
During  the  whole  of  -their  continuance 
beneath  a  frame,  air  must  be  admitted 
freely,  to  prevent  their  being  dtawft ;  and, 
as  May  advances,  they  must  be  accus- 
tomed gradually  to  an  uncovered  situa- 
tion, by  taking  off  the  glasses  during  the 
day,  and  by  degrees  leaving  them  open  of 
an  evening :  this  prepares  them  for  their 
final  removal  at  the  close  of  that  month, 
or  early  in  June.  Those  raised  in  a 
border  beneath  hand-glasses  must  also 
be  thinned  as  directed  above,  and  those 
removed  planted  in  a  similar  situation, 
or,  in  default  of  hand-glasses,  beneath  a 
paper  frame  or  matting.  The  same  may 
be  adopted  for  the  i^ants  from  the  hot- 
beds, if  all  other  conveniences  are  want- 
ing. When  planted  out  finally,  set  tl^em 
two  feet  asunder,  screened  from  the  sun, 
and  water  freely  until  routed.  Continue 
the  watering  in  dry  weather  throughout 
their  growth.  They  fiower  during  July 
or  beginning  of  August,  and  the  pods  are 
ready  to  be  gathered  for  pickling  at  the 
close  of  this  last  month,  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 

To  obtain  Seed, — A  plant  bearing  some 
6f  the  forwardest  and  finest  fruits  of  each 
variety  must  be  preserved,  that  it  may 
be  ripe  before  the  j&ost  commences,  the 
first  of  which  generally  kills  the  plants. 
When  completely  ripe,  cut  the  pods,  and 
hang  up  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  room, 
until  completely  dry,  and  keep  the  seed 
in  them  until  wanted  for  sowing. 

CARAaA'NA.  Siberian  Pea-tree»  (From 
CaragaUy  the  name  of  C.  arbor^scens 
among  the  Mogul  Tartars.  Nat.  ord.,  Le- 
guminous Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  4:-Decandria,  Allied  to  Go- 
lutea.)  * 

These  handsome  shrubs  inhabit  the  whole  of 
north-eastern  Asia,  from  Pekin  in  China,  west- 
ward, to  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  They  are  in- 
creased principally  in  the  nurseries,  by  grafting 
on  C.  aroore'tcens,  which  is  a  deciduous  tree;' but 
all  the  others  are  deciduous  shrubs.  The  larger- 
growing  species  are  best  prop^ated  by  aeeda 
sown  in  spring,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
Shrubby,  low  plants  by  seed  and  layers ;  and  the 
rarer,  Chinese,  Siberian,  and  drooping  kinds  by 
grafting  in  spring ;  sandy  loam. 

S.   Yellow.    May.  Si' 


15. 


10. 


C,  AUaga'na  (Altagana). 

beria.     1789. 
•^  arbortfgeens  -(tree-like). 

Siberia.     1762. 
'-  — —  in^rmia  (unarmed). 

Siberia.    1820. 
—  ar«na'ria  (sand).    -1.     Yellow. 

beria.     1802. 
-.•  ChamkHgu  (Cfaaifilagu). .  4.     Yellow. 

China.    1773. 


Yellow.    May. 

Yellow.    May. 

June.      Si- 

Mayr 
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C./r'ror  (fierce).   9.    Yellow.  June.   Siberia. 

—frutef scent  (shrubby).  2.  YeUow.  April. 
Siberia.    1752. 

iiiiji»<t/o7»a(iiarrow-lttafleted).  6.  Yel- 
low.   April.    OdeMa. 

latifo'lia  (broad-leafletcd).     6.     Yellow. 

April. 

—  ^anift/IoVa  (large-flowered).  1.  Yellow.  June. 

Iberia.    1823. 

—  Gerardiafna  (Gerard's).     Himalajrai.     1839. 
-juMta  (raaned).  2.  Pink.  April.  Siberia.  1706. 

—  macraca'ntha  (lar|;e-thomed).       2.      Yellow. 

June.    Siberia. 

—  microphjf'Ua  (small-leaved).  2.  Yellow.  May. 

Rttssia.     1819. 

—  mo'0M  (soft).  2.  Yellow.   May.   Taaria.  1818. 

—  Mongo'liea  (Mongolian).  Yellow.   April.  Tar- 

tary.     1826. 

—pygmafa  (pigmy).  1.  YeUow.  May.  Si- 
beria.    1751. 

arena'ria  (land).     1.    Yellow.    April. 

—  £«(io'w«Art  (Redowski's).    8.     Yellow.     June. 

Siberia.    1827. 

prof  CO*  (early;.    3.    Yellow.    April. 

-*  spinefia  (tborny).    6.    Yellow.   May.  Siberia. 

1775. 

—  tragaearUhoVdea  (goat's- thorn-like).    4.    Yel- 

low.   May.    Siberia.    I8I6. 

—  triflafra  (three-flowered).      Greenish  -  yellow. 

1847. 

Gara'lua.  (From  Oarallie,  its  name 
in  ladia.  Nat.  ord..  Mangroves  [Bhizo- 
phoracese].  Linn.,  W'Dodecandria  l- 
Monogynia,)  ' 

This,  lik;  the  rei^t  of  the  Mangroves,  grows  only 
along  the  tropical  shores,  where  they  form  im- 
penetrable thickets,  and  send  down  roots  from 
the  branches,  like  the  Banian-tree.  In  time  such 
roots  raise  the  main  trunks  high  above  their  ori- 
ginal level ;  hence  the  uoual  name  of  the  order— 
Rhizophoraceae,  or  root-bearers.  Cuttings  and 
treatment  as  for  Canthium. 

C.  lu'eida  (shining).    20.   Yellow.  E.  Ind.    1820. 

CjuiALLu'MA.  (Its  Indian  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  Asclepiada  [Asclepiadaoeffi].  Linn., 
^■PtnUuidria  2-Digynia.    Allied  to  Sta- 

pelia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  East  Indies. 
Cattings  weU  dried,  and  laid,  rather  than  fas- 
tened, among  gravelly  and  limy,  rubbishy  soil, 
until  they  strike ;  sandy  loam,  broken  pots,  and 
lime-rabbish ;  little  water  given,  unless  when 
growing  freely.  Summer  temp.,  Go°  to  8A°  ;  win- 
ter, 48°  to  55^  and  dry. 

C-aseefnderu  (ascending).  3.  Fink.  July.    1804. 

—  erenuk^ta      (scolloped).     ^.      Pale    yellow. 

1829. 
-MMp'Ca  (fringed).  4.    Pale  yellow.    1829. 

—  umbellafta  (umbelled).    Pink.     1804. 

Gabahbo'la-tiiee.      AverrMa    caram- 

Casa'ndas.     Cari'sM  Cara'nda». 

Caba'pa.  (From  Caraipcj  its  name  in 
South  America.  Nat.  ord.,  Meliads  [Me- 
liaceffi],  Linn.,  iO-Decandria  1-Mono- 
Synia,) 

The  flowers  are  small,  but  numerous ;  and,  like 
tberest  of  the  Meliads,  this  genus  possesses  bitter 
Miringent  and  tonic  qualities.   Stove  trees.    Cut- 


tings of  ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glan, 
and  in  bottom-heat ;  loam  and  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  60**  to  85*» ;  winter,  55°  to  60°. 

C.  Guiant/nsia  (Guiana).    20.    Yellow.    Guiana. 
1824. 

—  Ouine^rutia  (Guinea).     20.     Yellow.     Sienm 

Leone.    1793. 

—  Molucce'tuis  (Moluccas).  20.  Ydlow.  E.  Indr 

1820. 

—  jwo'cera  (tall).    40.    Yellow.    W.  Ind. 

Ca'raway.     Oa'rum  ca'rui, 

Cabda'mine.  Lady's  Smock.  (From 
kardamorif  watercress ;  referring  to  the 
acrid  flavour.  Nat.  ord.,  Crunfers  [Bras- 
sicacese].  JAon.y  Ib-Tetradynamia.  Allied 
to  Arabis.) 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Crucifers,  Carda'mine  is 
antiscorbutic  and  stimulant.  All  that  we  describe 
are  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  except  C.thaliC' 
troifdea,  which  is  an  annual ;  seeds  in  any  com- 
mon soil,  provided  it  be  moist  {  the  herbaceous 
and  marshy  plants  by  division  ;  marshy,  peaty  soil. 

C  amaVa  (bitter).    1.    White.     April.    Britain. 

Aquatic. 
•~  fuan/o7ia  (asarum-leaved).    I.White*  June. 

Italy.     1710. 

—  bellidi/o'lia  (daisy-leaved).    1 .   White.  April* 

Scotland. 

—  —— a/pt'na  (alpine).   1.  White.    April.   Aus- 

tria.    1658. 

—  chelido'nia  (celandine-leaoecl)-  I.  White.  Juno* 

Italy.    1739. 

—  ^tou'ca  (milky-green).     1.   White.   June.  Ca- 

labria.    I827. 

—  UUifo'lia  (broad-leaved).    2.     Purple.     June. 

Spain.     1710.    Marsh- plants. 

—  »nacrop*y //o  (large-leaved).  1.    Purple.   May. 

Siberia.    1824. 

—  prate'nsiB  (meadow-eticilroo-jSower).    1 .     Pur> 

pie.    April.    Britain.    Marsh-plant. 

ple'na  (double-flowered).  I.  Purple.  April, 

Marsh-plant. 

—  — —  p/e'na-a'ZAa  (double-white-^fototfreif).     1. 

White.    April.    Marsh-plant. 
^  Ma^tc/rot'<{es  (thalictrum-like).      i.      White* 
June.    Piedmont.     181 B.    Annual. 

—  ^n/o'/ia  (three-leaved).  2.  White.  May.  Swit- 

aerland.     1'629. 

—  ii/t^mo'«a  (bog),    l.    White.    April.    Tauria% 

I8I9.    Marsh-plant. 

CJardamom.    Alpi'nia  Oardamo'mum,  . 

Cabdinal  Flowsb.  Lobe'lia  cardina'lis, 

Cardook.  {GynaWa  cardv! ncvlvs.)  The 
stalks  of  the  inner  leaves,  when  rendered 
tender  by  blanching,  are  used  in  stews, 
soups,  and  salads. 

Soil  and  Situation. — A  light,  rich,  uot 
shaded  soil,  dug  deep,  and  well  pulve- 
rised, suits  it  best. 

T}ime  and  mode  of  Sowing,' — Sow  at  the 
close  of  April,  those  plants  raised  from 
earlier  sowing  being .  apt  to  run ;  for  a 
late  crop,  1^  sowing  may  be  performed  in 
June.  Best  practice  is  to  sow  in  patches 
of  three  or  four,  six  inches  apart,  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  to  be  thinned  finally  to 
one  in  each  place,  the  weak^t  being  re- 
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moved.  If,  howdrer,  they  are  ralBe^  in  a 
seed-bed,  they  Trill  he  ready  for  traas- 
planting  in  about  eight  or  ten  weeks 
from  the  time  of  sowing,  and  must  he  set 
at  similar  distances. 

The  seed  must  he  covered  about  half 
an  inch.  When  about  a  month  old,  thin 
the  seedlings  to  fonr  inches  apart,  and 
those  removed  may  be  pricked  out  at  a 
similar  distance.  When  of  the  age  suf> 
ficient  for  their  removal,  they  must  be 
taken  up  carefully,  and  the  long,  strag- 
gling leaves  removed.  The  bed  for  their 
reception  must  be  dug  well,  and  laid  out 
in  trenches,  as  for  celery,  or  a  hollow 
sunk  for  each  plant ;  but,  as  they  are  li- 
able to  suffer  from  excessive  wet,  the 
best  mode  is  to  plant  on  the  surface,  and 
form  the  necessary  earthing  in  the  shape 
of  a  ridge.  Water  abundanUy  at  the  time 
of  planting,  as  well  as  subsequently, 
until  the  plants  are  es];ablished ;  and  also 
in  August,  if  dry  weather  occurs,  regu- 
larly every  other  night,  as  this  is  found 
to  prevent  their  running  to  seed.  When 
advanced^  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  which,  according  to'  the  time  of 
sowing,  will  be  in  August,  and  thence  to 
October,  the  leaves  must  be  closed  to- 
>gether,  a  hay-band  wound  round  each, 
and  then  earthed  up  like  celety.  It  must 
be  done  on  a  dry  day.  As  the  plants 
grow,  use  more  bay-bands  and  more 
earthing,  until  blanched  about  two  feet 
high.  The  blanching  is  completed  in 
about  eight  or  ten  weeks.  If  litter  is 
thrown  over  the  tops  during  severe  wea- 
ther, the  plants  will  continue  good 
'through  the  winter* 

To  obtain  Seed,  —  Being  a  native  of 
Gandia,  seed  in  this  country  seldom 
comes  to  maturity ;  but,  in  dry  seasons, 
a  few  plants  may  be  set  in  a  sheltered 
situation  of  the  April  sowing,  not  earthed 
up,  but  allowed  the  shelter  of  mats  or 
litter  in  frosty  weather.  The  flowers 
make  their  ai»pearance  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  the  seed  should  ripen 
in  September. 

CABDt7'NCELLU».  (The  diminutive  of 
cardunculua,  the  Gardoon.  Nat.  ord.. 
Composites  [Asteraoeffi].  JAtm.ylQ-Synge- 
nesia  l-Mqualis,    Allied  to  Garthamus.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennialB,  natives  of  France. 
Division  of  the  roots;  common  soil. 

C.  mitVarimua  (most  gentle),  f .  Blue.  June.  1770. 
—  vtt^a'rif  (common).    }.    Blue.    May.    1734. 

Ga'bdttus.  Thistle.  (From  ard,  the 
Geltio  word  for  a  prickle,  or  sharp  pointy 


rpferring  to  the  spines  of  the  Thistle. 
Nat.  ord..  Composites  [Asteraoeffi].  Linn., 
19Sy»genesia  l^JEq^ualis*) 

Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  weediness  of 
Thistles,  there  are  some  handsome  garden-spe- 
cies among  them.  All  hardj.  Seeds  or  divisions ; 
common  soil.  ' 

ANNUALS. 
(7.  a'lbidus  (whitish).   8.    Purple.  July.   Tanria. 
1810.     ■ 

—  Ara'bicus  (Arabian).  ^.  Purple.  July.  Arabia^ 

1780. 

—  argefitafttu  (silvered).  1.  Purple.  July.  Egypt. 

1789. 

—  oine^rmu  (fl^y)*   3.   Purple.  July.  Cancttus. 

1818. 

—  Wowla'^iM  (dub-shaped).    9.    Purple.    July. 

Canaries.     1827. 

—  leuea'ntkus  (white-flowered).  S.  Purple.  July. 

Spain.    1816. 

—  leuco'graphu*   (white-painted).     3.     Purple. 

June.    Italy.     1753. 
-^  peregr^nus  {dL\ftMt)>   8.    Purple.  July.  1810. 

—  Volge'ntit  (Volga).    2.    Purple.  July.    Volga. 

1830. 

BIENNIALS. 

C.  aki'tus  (winged).    8.    Purple.    July.    1813. 

—  ca'ndicans  (hoary).  8.    Purple.    July.    Hun- 

gary.    1805. 

—  Carlineafo'liuM  (Garline-leaved).    8.     Purple. 

July.    Pyrenees.    1804. 

—  (7aWtnoi'de«  (Carline-like).    1.  Purple.    July. 

Pyrenees.    1784. 

—  coUVnus  (hill).    8.    Purple.    July.  Hungary. 

1818. 

—  corffmbo'sus  (corymbose).    4.    Purple.    July, 

Naples.     1894. 

—  (;rt'«p«M  (curied).    3.    Purple.  July.    Europe. 

1804. 

—  hamulti'siu  (hooked-spined).  5.  Purple.  June. 

Hungary.    1809. 

—  lanugi$to'su8  (woolly).      3.      Purple.      July. 

Armenia.    1830. 

—  monto^stu  (mountain).     3.      Purple.      July. 

South  of  Europe.    1830. 

—  n^friacaftUhut  (myriad-apined).  Purple.  July. 

N.  Africa.     18S6. 

—  nigre'scena  (blackish).     4.      Purple.      July. 

South  of  France.    I819. 

—  penonu'ta  (burdock).      4.      Purple.      July. 

Austria.    1770. 

—  semuKu'dus  (half-naked).    3.     Purple.     Can« 

casus.    1819. 
—'uneindtua  (hooked).      0.       Purple.      July. 
Tauria.    181 7. 

H£B6ACE0US  PEBENNIALS. 

C.  affi'nis  (allied).    Pink.    July.    Naples.     1830. 

—  iB4»e'«<rif  (alpine).    14.    Purple.    July.    Cro* 

atia.     1806. 

—  tUriplicifoflius  (atriplex-leaved).    10.    Purple. 

August.    SiberiH.    1784. 

—  aretioVdes  (burdock-like).    8.    Purple.    July. 

Camiola.    1804. 

—  argemo'ne  (argemone-leaved).      14.     Purple. 

July.    Pyrenees.     1810. 

—  crauif&lius  (thick-leaved).   9.    Purple.   July. 

1805. 

—  deflora'ius  (unflowered).     6.     Red.     August. 

Austria.    1570. 

—  dyfbiua  (doubtful).    2.    Purple.    July.     I8IS. 

—  macroce'phalua    Oiurge-heaaed).      8.      July. 

Numidia.    1897. 
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C.  lu'AiM  (intermeAate).     9.     Piii|>l«.     Juoe. 
Piedmont.    1810. 

—  onopordim'dea  (onopordnm-lik«).    1^.  Purple. 

July.    Iberia.    1818. 

—  oriaUafik  (eMtera).  1.    Purpla*  July.  Iberim. 

1804. 

—  jM(re(/fo'na(imall-flowered).  9.   Purple.  July. 

South  of  Europe.    1781. 

—  poAMo'fUAtM  (foot-aplned).    8.  Purple.  July. 

Franoe.    1810. 
~  pjfcnoce'pktUut    (denae-headed-7/a/Mm).      14> 
Purple.    July.    South  of  Europe.    1739. 

Car£'ta.  (Named  after  Dr,  Care^^  a 
celebrated  divine  and  Indian  linguist, 
who  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  garden- 
ing and  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  Barrington- 
iadt  [Barringtoniaceee].  Linq.,  IQ-Mo- 
nadelphia  S-PolyandHa,) 

TbcM  splendid  plants  are  fit  associatea  to  Bar- 
ringtonim  and  Giutavia.  Stove-plants,  from  the 
Eut  Indies ;  cuttinfcs,  and  dividing  the  roots ; 
ttady  loam  one  part,  to  two  parte  flbry  peat,  with 
pnen  of  ehareoal,  and  plenty  of  drainage*  and 
careful  watering.  Summer  temp.,  6<P  to  85°; 
winter,  45°  to  W*. 

C.  srio'rea  (tree).    8.    Bed  and  yellow.    1823. 

—  iker6a'eea  (herbaceous).     1.    Red  and  white. 

July.    1808.    Herbaeeoua  perennial. 
-tpMriea  {nnnd-fruited},     S.     Aed.     1808. 
Evergreeo  shrub. 

Ca'biga.  Papaw-tree.  (Named  from 
an  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  a  native  of 
Caria,  Nat.  ord.,  Papayads  [Papayacev]. 
Linn.,  22'IHeecia  d-Decandria.) 

One  of  the  tropical  frutCi  gfown  in  our  stoves, 
more  for  eurioaity  than  for  use.  The  Papaw  fruit 
(C.  popo'va)  is  eaten,  when  cooked,  in  aome  parts 
of  South  America,  but  not  much  esteemed  by 
Earopeans.  Stove  trees ;  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
m  Mndy  soil,  under  a  beU-f^laas,  and  in  sweet 
bottom-heat ;  rich,  loamy  soil.  Snmaier  temp., 
^  to  85° ;  winter,  50°  to  60°. 

C.  om^i/fo'ra  (stem-flowering).    20.  Green.   C»> 
raccas.     1806. 

—  eitrifo^rmia  (orange-formed).    20     Yellowish. 

Lima.    1880. 
•^mieneafrpo  momd'ea    (small-fruited-monoe- 

dous).    80.    Whitish-green.    1818. 
—papa'ira(common  papaw).    20.    Oreen.  July. 

India.     1000. 

—  p^rif&rmit  (pear-«haped).  -20.  Pinkiah.  Peru* 

1823. 
-tpuio'M  (prickly).  20.  Whitish-green.  Guiana. 
1821. 

CiBi'ssA.  (The  derivation  is  not  as- 
certained ;  but  krishna-pakphuia  is  the 
Sanscrit  name  of  O.  Cara'ndas,  Nat.  ord., 
a  section  of  Dogbanes  [Apocynaceffi]. 
Ijnn.,  6-Pentandria  X^Monogynia,) 

The  milky  juice  of  thia  and  others  in  thu  order 
of  Dogbanes  is  manufactured  into  India-rubber. 
The  fruit  of  C.  Cara'ndoB  furnishes  a  substitute 
^  red-«arraat  jelly.  Stave  tiees  and  shrubs  i 
oittings  of  ripe  wood  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in 
Mtom-heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
W*  to  85° ;  winter,  50°  to  55°. 

C.Cara*»daM  (Carandas).     15.    White.      July. 
B.  iDd.    1700. 


6. 


White.    Jnly. 
White.     August. 
July.     E. 

White. 


C.  Umt9aiafta  (apearolroverf)! 
N.  Holland.    1822. 

—  ooa'ta  (tm-leaved).      15. 

N.  Holland.    1810. 

—  Mpitu^rum  (spiny).    20.     White. 

Ind.    1810* 
■—  itylopi'oron   (bitter- wooded).        12. 
July.    Mauritius.    1830. 

Cabli'na.  (Named  after  Charlemagne. 
Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of  Cinnpotites  [Astera- 
ceee].     Linn.,  19- Syngenesia  l-^qualis.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  except  where 
otherwise  specified.  Seeds  of  annuals  in  April ; 
seeds  and  divisions  of  perennials.  The  Cape 
speeiea  requires  protection.    Common  soil. 

C.  mcanikif&Hm  (aeanthus-leaved).     2.     White. 
June.    Carttiola.    1818. 

—  acau'lia  (stemless).    |.  White.    June.    Italy. 

1040. 

—  —— *  eaule'teent  (short-stemmed).    1 .   White. 

June.    Switierland.    1810* 

—  aggrtga'ta  (cluatered).     2.     White.      July. 

Hungary.     1804. 

—  BiebenteMia'na  (Bieberstein*s).    2.    August. 

Caucasus.    iSltf. 

—  «0f|rm6o'ea  (oomnbose).    8.     Yellow.     July. 

South  of  Europe.    1640. 

—  lana'ta  (woolly).    8.    Purple.    June.      South 

of  Europe.    1083.    Hardy  annual. 

—  i^o^to  (1yre-shaped-toaiied|).    I.    June.  Cap« 

of  Good  Hope.    1810.    Greenhouse  bi- 
ennial. 

—  Vaeemo'sa  {rmeemtA-flowered).     8.      Yellow. 

July.    Spain.    1058.    Hardy  biennial. 

—  5»'cWa  (Sicilian).     1.     July.     Sicily.     1827» 

Hardy  biennial. 

—  ti'mplat  {nngly 'flowered),   \^.   White.  June. 

Hungary.    1810. 

Gasludo'tica.  (Named  after  Charles 
IV,y  of  Spain,  and  XoiiMii,*his  queen. 
Nat.  ord.,  8crew-Pine8  [Pandanaoees]. 
Linn.,  21'Monacia  d-Polyemdria,) 

The  leaves  of  all  the  Screw-Pines  are  set  spirally 
round  the  stem,  which  gives  it  a  cork-screw  ap- 
pearance; hence  the  name  of  Uiia  order.  Store 
perennials ;  suckers ;  sandy  loam.  Sununertemp., 
00°  to  80°;  winter,  50°  to  55°. 

EYERGBEEN   CLIMBEB8. 
Cfitni'/era  (rope-bearing).    4.    White.    Trini- 
dad.   1824. 
— > /<ama<ce'N«if  (Jamaiea).    4.   White.  Jamaica. 
1825. 

HBRBACEOUS   SHKUBS. 
C.  angu$i\f&Ha  (narrow-leaved).    3.      Greenish- 
vellow.    Peru.    1818. 

—  iaiffylia  (broad-leaved).    3.     Green.      July. 

Peru.     1818. 

—  palma'ta  (hand-/<'aee<f).     3.     White.     July. 

Peru.     1818. 

Cabmichas'lia.     (Named  after   CapL 

H,  Carmichaely  author  of  the  Flora  of 

Tristan  da  Acunha.     Nat.  ord.,  Zegutni- 

nous  Plants  [Fabaceae].    Linn.,  ll-Dia- 

delphia  ^-Decatidria.     Allied  to  Indigo- 

fera.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub  ;  cuttinga  of  side- 
shoots  under  fflass,  in  sand,  in  April  or  May ; 
sandy  peat,  ana  a  very  little  flbry  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  55°  to  05°  I  winter,  40°  to  44°. 
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C.  amirani»  (soiithani).    S.    Blue.    Jtme.     N. 
Holland.    1800. 

Carnation.  {Dia*nthus  caryophy'l- 
lus.)  Propagation  by  Layers^ — The  latter 
end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August  is 
the  best  time  for  this  operation.  By 
performing  it  thus  early  the  layers  be- 
come rooted  in  time  to  be  taken  off, 
potted,  and  well  established  before 
winter.  Having  a  very  sharp,  small 
knife,  some  fresh-sifted  compost  of  light 
loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  and 
some  hooked  pegs  (the  best  are  made  of 
the  fronds  of  the  common  Fern,  or,  when 
they  cannot  be  had,of  birch  ot  hazel-twigs) , 
proceed  to  dress  the  stem  intended  to  be 
&^ered  by  trimming  off  the  bottom  leaves, 
leaving  about  six  on,  nearest  to  the  top. 
Do  not  shorten  those  left  on.  If  there 
are  more  in  the  pot  than  can  be  con- 
veniently layered,  take  the  surplus  ones 
off,  and  make  pipings  of  them.  Dress 
all  intended  to  be  layered  in  one  pot 
before  any  are  tongued.  This  prevents 
break-Age  and  confusion.  Then  tongue 
the  layer;  to  do  which,  hold  the  first 
layer  on  one  side,  and  with  the  knife 
make  an  incision  on  the  under-side,  just 
below  the  third  joint,  bringing  the  knife 
slanting  upward  through  the  joint ;  then 
drop  the  knife,  and  with  the  other  hand 
take  up  a  hooked  peg,  thrust  the  sharp 
end  into  the  soil,  catching  the  layer  with 
the  hooked  end  of  the  peg  as  it  descends ; 
press  it  gently  but  firmly  down  to  the 
soil.  Proceed  with  the  layer  next  to  the 
one  done,  and  so  on  all  round  the  plants, 
till  the  first  pot  is  finished ;  then  cover 
the  slit  joint  an  inch  deep  with  the  com- 
post, and  proceed  to  the  next  pot  or  plant. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  water  the  newly-lay- 
ered plants  the  first  day, because  with- 
holding it  will  give  time  for  the  wounds 
to  heal  a  little. 

Soil, — The  best  compost  to  grow  and 
bloom  carnations  in  is  three  parts  loam, 
taken  from  an  upland  pasture,  the  top 
turf  four  inches  thick ;  lay  it  up  in  a 
heap  for  twelve  months,  turning  it  over 
once  a  month,  to  sweeten  and  pulverize, 
and  looking  out  diligently  for  the  tvire- 
womif  the  grand  end  of  the  carnation. 
One  part  two-years-old  cow-dung,  and 
one  part  well-decayed  vegetable-mojild. 
Mix  them  together  three  months  before 
using,  and  turn  them  over  together  three 
or  four  times. 

Spring  and  Summer  Culture. — About 
the  end  of  March  is  the  right  time  to  put 


the  carnations  into  th^ir  blooming- pots. 

They  are  generally  grown  in  pairs ;  but 
this  is  not  a  necessary  point.  The  pots 
for  blooming  should  be  eleven  inches 
across,  well  drained  with  broken  potsherds, 
and  the  compost  not  sifted ;  but  in  using 
it  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  unre^uform^ 
As  soon  as  all  are  potted,  set  them  upon 
a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  in  a  sheltered  part 
of  the  garden ;  give  water  when  necessary. 
Whenever  the  plants  begin  to  send  up 
their  flower-stems,  place  sticks  to  them 
of  the  size  and  height  they  will  require 
when  in  bloom.  Tie  very  slackly,  or  the 
stems  will  become  knee'd,  and  perhaps 
break ;  to  prevent  which,  pay  attention 
constantly  to  the  ties. 

When  the  buds  are  nearly  full-grown, 
thin  out  the  least  promising,  leaving  the 
most  plump  and  healthy.  Just  before 
they  break,  or  burst,  place  an  India- 
rubber  ring  round  each  bud,  or  a  ribband 
of  bass-mat;  this  prevents  the  buds 
bursting  on  one  side.  Shade  them  from 
sun  and  heavy  rains. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Culture. — As  soon 
as  the  bloom  is  over,  cut  down  the  fiower- 
stems,  and  expose  tho  planta  to  the  full 
sun  and  rain.  Take  off  the  layers 
as  soon  as  they  are  rooted;  put  them 
into  54nch  pots,  ui  pairs;  place  them 
in  cold  frames,  shading  tliem  from  th& 
sun  until  they  make  fresh  roots ;  then 
expose  them  again  to  the  weather  till  the 
winter  frosts  begin  to  take  place;  and 
then  keep  the  lights  on,  protecting  them 
from  heavy  rains  and  frost ;  but,  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  during  mild,  fine 
weather,  draw  the  lights  entirely  off 
during  the  day,  shutting  them  up  at  night, 
and  covering  them  up  securely  whenever 
there  is  an  appearance  of  severe  frost. 

J'orci??^.— Carnations  may  be  success- 
fully forced,  choosing  the  fiieest  growers, 
potting  them  singly,  eeirly,  into  8 -inch 
pots,  and  placing '  them  in  gentle  heat 
(55®)  early  in  January.  There  is  a 
variety  called  the  Tree  Carnation^  which 
answers  best  for  forcing,  tiately  there 
have  been  imported  from  the  Continent 
several  handsome  and  full -flowering 
Tree  Carnations,  which  are  a  great  addi- 
tion to  our  winter  flowers.  To  bloom 
these  in  the  greatest  perfection,  they 
should  not  be  tdlowed  to  flower  the  first 
year,  but  should  be  re-potted,  when 
rooted,  into  8 -inch  pots,  the  tops  nip- 
ped off  to  make  them  bushy,  and  no 
fiower-stems  allowed   to   rise    till    the 
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aHlQjQQ  foQ^iog.  They  wil)  t^eii  f^tn^ 
up  sey^ral  stems,  and  flower  ^1  the 
wintijr  in  the  greenhQUse  o^  conserva- 
tory. Tree  Carnations  are  propagated 
hy  pipings;  and,  as  the  same  method  of 
propagating  hy  pipings  ia  proper  for 
the  floriats'  vaiieties^  we  shui  ckaeribe 
it  hmAy.  It  is  dbae  9»  foUows  :«-«>Pre^ 
pare  as  many  pots  as  are  wanted  for 
the  purpose ;  fftl  then)  nearly  full  of  the 
<K»in|K>Kt  abQVf  dascribedi  and  thjs  re- 
maining space  with  silver-saod ;  prepare 
the  piping  by  eutting  o^  »  «teni  quite 
smooth  M  the  third  joint,  then  earefaUy 
slit  the  joint  joi^t  ihrough»  and  inserts  tJi^« 
pipings  in  the  sand  preJbty  tjluickly  idl  oner 
^epot;  p}aice  theqi  upon  a  gentle  Hotr 
bed,  on  a  layer  of  sifted  coal-ashes,  or 
river  sand  j  place  the  lights  on,  and 
shade  Sroxsn  the  sun  till  tbeiy  are  rooted, 
then  hardeo  them  off  gradocUy,  and  pot 
them  into  small  pots  ;  if  Tree  Carnations, 
singly ;  if  show  varieties,  in  p^s  of  the 
same  kind,  and  re-pot  tih&m  as  directed 
above. 

Exhibiting, — In  June,  or  beginning  of 
J^nly,  the  plants  will  be  considerably 
sdvanoed  towards  flpvedi^  and  they 
should  be  put  upon  stages  or  stands. 
The  posts,  or  supporters,  of  the  stufe 
should  be  surrounded  at  the  bottom  by 
small  enps  off  water,  to  es.dude  slugs ; 
and,  by  placing  the  plants  on  a  stage, 
having  the  platform  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  high,  the  "flowers  are  viewed  to 
more  advantage  ;  and  if  there  is  erected 
an  awning  ovar  the  top,  supported  four 
feet  ahove  the  pWiHm,  ike  IJowtn-s,  be- 
ing 9sm»j%e^  from  the  beat  oC  jkhe  mid- 
day snn,  apfid  Ml^nded  from  heavy  rains, 
are  continued  jyiueb  linger  ya^^  beauty. 

With  respaiol  to  |he  oups  of  water 
above  mentionedL  they  are  earthen  or 
leaden,  about  iifieea  tgiches  wide,  and 
three  or  four  deep,  having  %  hollow  or 
vacancy  in  the  middle  six  inches  wide, 
fike  a  socket,  to  receive  .the  posts ;  and 
is  formed  by  a  raised  rifu  in  the  middle, 
equal  in  Height  to  that  of  the  circuni- 
feience,  and  the  hollow,  or  sQcl^et,  so 
formed  as  to  receive  the  hotlom  of  the 
posts  quite  through  to  the  ground ;  an^ 
the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
nm  is  filled  with  watvOr,  so  that  eaoQ 
post  standing  in  the  middle  of  such  a 
cistern  sufficiently  guards  the  plants 
against  creeping  insects. 

Por  want  of  a  covered  stage  to  screen 

the  flowers,  you  iaxr  CQUtrive  fk  smelfl 
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unhrell^  or  rouad^re^idiim  c^cp,  ^ith^ 
of  tin  or  canvass^  nine  Qr  te^  inches 
diameter^  one  for  each  plant,  having  a 
(socket  in  the  middle,  to  receive  the  tops 
qf  tl?e  support-sUcks.  Those  umbrellas 
whi^h  ave  formed  of  tlii  are  the  best; 
butt  if  you  make  them  of  panvass,  Urst 
m«^e  little  roun4  frames,  having  th^ 
rim  formed  with  slips  of  wire,  cane,  Soc, 
the  above  width,  yrith  cross  slips  of  tl^e 
^ame  materials,  couti:iving  a  socket  of 
lead  or  Uu  in  the  middle,  for  the  support- 
stick  to  go  ^uite  through,  adjust obse^rved; 
an.d  upon  these  frames  paste  oi'  sew 
canvassy  which  paint  wit^  6il-colourf 
Either  covers  aye  placed  over  the  flowerjf 
by  running  the  support- stick  up  thrpujgh 
the  hole,  or  socket,  in  the  middle,  an4 
resting  the  cap  upon  a  piece  of  wire  or 
peg,  put  across  through  holes  in  ^b 
atick  Jit  such  ^  height  from  the  flower 
as  .to  screen  it  from  ^he  sun  and  rains. 

Give  attention  to  continue  to  tie  up 
neatty  the  flow^er-^lks  of  the  plants  as 
the^  advance  in  stature*  When  they  are 
f^'rlved  at  their  full  l^eight,  support 
them  erect  at  top  with  wires,  having  a 
small  eye,  or  ring,  at  one  end,  for  the  re^ 
^epj^on  of  the  ^ower-stalk ;  so  put  the 
other  end  into  holes  m%4^  in  tne  sup- 
portrs ticks.  The^e  wires  should  be  flv^ 
or  six  inches  long*  and  several  hojes  are 
made  in  the  upper  part  oC  the  sticks'; 
the  4rst  at  the  height  of  the  bottom  of 
the  flower-ppd,  the  other  abpve  that,  an 
inojti  or  tjvo  di^^tant ;  and  place  the  w^-es 
in  the  boles  lower  or  higher,  that  the  eye 
or  ring  may  be  just  even  with  ^e  case 
of  the  calyx,  to  support  the  flower  in  an 
upright  position;  and«  by  drawing  the 
wire  legs  or  more  out,  the  flower  is  pre- 
served at  such  distance  from  the  support 
^  shall  seem  necessai*^  to  give  ij;  proper 
ro9m  to  expand ;  and  if  two  or  three  of 
the  like  wires  avq  placed  also  in  the  lo'we^: 
pai;ts  of  tljie  support-sticks,  plaQing  the 
sten^  o(  the  flawers  also  in  the  .eye  qf 
t^he  wiles,  all  the  tyings  may  be  cut  away« 

Xq  have  a^  large  flowers  as  possibie* 
cl^ar  o^  aU  side-^hoot^  froni  the  flower- 
stem,  suffer!^  only  the  main  or  top-buds 
to  remain  to  flower. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  open^  attend- 
ance should  be  given  to  promote  their 
regular  expansion,  they  being  apt  to  burst 
open  on  one  side ;  and,  unless  assisted 
oy  a  little  art,  as  py  India-rubber  rings 
already  noticed,  the  (louver  will  become 
yery   ii-j^egular.     Xherdrore«    attending 
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every  ddy  at  that  period,  ol)<serve,  a^  soon 
as  the  calyx  hegins  to  break,'  to  cnt  it  a 
little  open'at  two  other  places  in  the  in- 
dentings  at  top,  with  narrow-pointed 
scissors, .  that  the  openings  may  he  at 
equal  distances,  observing  if  one  side  of 
any  flower  comes  out  faster  than  another, 
to  turn  the  pot  about,  that  the  other  side 
of  the  flower  be  next  the  sun,  to  assist 
the  more  regular  expansion  of  the  flower. 

Likewise,  to  bloom  any  flowers  as  spread- 
ing as  possible,  place  paper  collars  round 
the  bottom  of  the  flower,  on  which  to 
spread  the  petals  to  their  .  utmost  ex- 
pansion. These  collars  are  made  of  stiff 
white  paper,  cut  circular,  about  three  or 
four  inches  diameter,  having  a  hole  in 
the  middle,  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the 
petals  withinside  of  the  calyx,  the  leaves 
of  which  ai-e  made  to  spread  flat  for  its 
support;  and  then  spread  or  draw  out 
the  petals  upon  the  collar  to  their  full 
width  and  extent,  the  longest  undermost, 
and  the  next  longest  upon  these,  and  so 
of  the  rest  quite  to  the  middle,  observing 
that  the  collar  must  nowhere  appear 
'wider  than  the  flower  when  they  begin  to 
"burst. 

Disetis'es.-^Thefie  plants  are  subject  to 
the  mildew ;  and,  when  it  is  not  checked 
in  time,  it  not  only  destroys  the  plants 
it  first  appears  on,  but  will,  in  time, 
spread  to  the  whole  stock.  As  soon  as 
it  is  observed,  sprinkle  the  affected  plants 
with  sulphur,  and  keep  the  air  inside  the 
frames  as  dry  as  possible.  The  black 
spot  is  only  mildew  in  a  severer  form. 
Cut  off  the  leaf  on  which  it  appears,  and 
treat  as  for  mildew. 

Insects. — The  great  enemy  is  the  wire- 
worm,  which  eats^  away  the  inside  of  the 
stem,   and  destroys  the  plant.    Search 
for  it  in  the  soil  previously  to  using,  and 
bury  there,  after  the  plants  are  potted  in 
the  blooming-pots,  some  slices  of  pota- 
toes.   Examine  these  daily,  and  destroy 
the  wire-worms    you   may  find  in  the 
baits.     The  green  fly  ^  also,  attacks  carna- 
'tions,   sometimes  even  in  the  frames. 
^ These  are  easily  destroyed  by  fumigating 
with  tobacco-smoke.     When  the  plants 
are   blooming   they   sometimes   appear. 
.Destroy  them  then  by  sprinkling  with 
Scotch  snuff.    The  red  spider  is  often 
troublesome  in  dry    springs.    The  best 
remedy  is  washing  evei*y  leaf   with   a 
small  sponge,  repeating  the  operatioii  till 
the  plants  are  quite  cleared,      ' 
*'   Carotj'nra.    Pachira.  •  (Named  iifter 
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Sophia  Carol'ute,  Margi*avine  of  Baden. 
Nat.  ord.,  Sterculiads  [Sterculinceae]. 
Linn.,  16-Jfonadelphia  S-Polyandria,  Al- 
lied to  Adansonia.) 

stove  trees.  Cuttings  of  ripened  wood  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-flasd,  in  heat;  rich,  loamy  soil. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  Sft** ;  winter,  Adf*  to  55°. 

C7.  aftinr  (i^ite).    SO.  '  July.    Brasil.    I8I7. 

—  tn*»'^sM  (showy).    SO.    Red.    W.  Ind.    379<>. 

—  mifnor  (less).    20.    Red,  yellow,  green.    July. 

Gpiana.     1 798. 

—  pri'nceps  (prineelv).    90.    Red,  yellow,  green. 

VV.  Ind.    1707* 

Carpi'nxjS.  Hornbeam.  (From  car,  the 
Celtic  for  wood,  and  pix^  a  head ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wood  being  used  to  make  the 
yokes  of  oxen.  Nat.  oni'.,  MastworU  [Co- 
rylaceie].  Linn.,  (i-Peniandria  1-Mono- 
gynia.) 

C.  btftulus  is  the  only  one  of  the  Hornbeams 
fhat  is  of  much  use  or  ornament ;  it  is  one  tt  the 
best  Biirse*plaiits  in  young  plantatikma,  and  for 
making  fast«growing  hedges.  Hardjp  deciduous 
trees.  Seeds  sown  wnen  ripe,  or  kept  in  dry  sand, 
until  the  following  spring ;  suckers  and  layers  for 
the  varieties ;  layvva  for  the  common  plakits  $  hat 
they  are  inferior  to  plants  raised  from  seed.  Com- 
mon soil.        - 

C.  America'na  (American).   90.   N.  Amer.   1812. 

—  be' tulua  (common).    30.    March.    Britain. 
mei'ga^evt-leatfed').    15.    Manrcb. 

— querctfo'iia  (oak-leaved).   80.    May.  £a- 

.  rope.  . 

variega'ta    (variegated).      20.      March. 

Britain. 

—  — —  tnt'rea''9arieg«^ta    (golden  •  variegated- 

lettned).    20.    March.    1845. 

—  orieiUa'Hs JitMttn),    \2,    liCvant.    1739. 

OAitpocAPSA  P0M0NELT.A.  The  Oodliu 
Moth. 


Every  grower  of  the  apple  knows  how 
liable  his  fruit  is  to  be  **  woim-eaten." 
He  finds  basketsftil  of  **  windfalls  "  evefi 
in  the  calmest  weather,  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  loss  is  a  small  grub,  which 
has  fed  upon  the  pulp  of  the  fruit ;  hut 
Jiow,  when,  or  where  these  grubs  got 
there  he  has  not  the  slightest  notion. 
As  it  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  of  in- 
sects to  one  of  our  most  useful  of  fruits, 
we  shall  give  more  full  particulars  than 
usual,  borrowing  them  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Westwood's  fissay  in  the  Gardeners'  Ma- 
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gazln^^  iv.  235,  K.  S.  The  grub  in  que^^ 
tion  is  the  larva  of  the  Godlin  Moth, 
Citrpocapiia  ftomonella  of  some  entotnolo- 
gvtts,  but  llnea  pomimellay  Pyralta  po' 
tnoma,  and  Toririx  pomoniana  of  others. 
It  U  npon  the  pnlpy  parts  of  the  apple 
that  the  grub  ebieflj  feeds.  When,  how- 
ever, it  has  nearly  attained  its  fall  size, 
it  feeds  on  the  pips  of  the  apple,  which, 
thus  attacked  in  its  most  vital  part,  soon 
falls  to  the  ground.  No  sooner  is  the 
apple  fallen,  than  the  grub  quits  the  fruit 
by  the  passage  whieh  it  had  previously 
gnawed.  A  hundred  apples  may  be 
opened,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three 
larvie  observed  within  them ;  the  orifice 
by  which  they  have  escaped  being  open, 
and  not  concealed  by  a  little  mass  of 
brown  grains,  which  ih  the  case  with 
those  apples  from  which  the  larva  has  not 
made  its  escape.  These  little  grains  are 
the  excrement  of  the  larva>,  which  are 
also  to  be  seem  in  the  burrows  fonned  by 
them  within  the  apple.  The  grub  is  of 
a  dirty-wliite  colour,  with  a  brown  head, 
varied  with  darkish-brown  marks.  The 
body  is  slightly  haiiy ;  the  first  segment 
after  the  head  is  whitish,  with  minute 
brown  spots ;  the  other  segments  are  of  a 
pale  colour,  with  abtnit  eight  small  tu- 
bercles on  each ;  each  of  the  three  ante- 
rior segments  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
legs ;  and  there  are  a  pair  of  feet  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body.  In  its  early  state 
it  is  of  a  dirty-reddish  or  flesh  colour. 
The  cat^pillar  wanders  about  on  the 
ground  till  it  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree,  up 
which  it  climbs,  and  bides  itself  in  some 
little  crack  of  the  bark.  The  fall  of  the 
apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  its  wan- 
dering to  this  place  of  safety  usually  take 
place  in  the  night-time.  It  gnaws  away 
the  bark  a  little,  and,  having  made  a 
smooth  chamber,  spins  a  little  milk-white 
silken  case,  in  which,  after  a  few  weeks, 
it  becomes  a  chrysalis ;  and  in  this  state 
it  remains  through  the  winter,  and  until 
the  following  June,  when  the  moth  comes 
forth,  and  is  to  be  seen  hovering  round 
the  young  apples  on  a  midsummer  even- 
ing. The  moth  itself,  of  which  we  give 
a  cut,  of  the  natural  size  and  magnified, 
is  a  very  beautiful  insect,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  expanse:  fore 
vings  ashy-brown,  with  very  numerous, 
rather  obscure,  darker,  transverse  streaks, 
united  into  a  broadish  band  towards  the 
base,  giving  them  a  damasked  appear- 
ance.   On  the  hind  border  of  the  fore 


wings  is  a  large  reddish-broiirn  patch, 
spotted,  and  suirounded  with  a  golden 
mark.  The  hind  wings  reddish-brown, 
tinged  with  yellotr.  The  moth  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  apples,  one 
only  in  each,  by  inserting  its  long  ovipo- 
sitor (egg-tube)  between  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx.  As  soon  as  the  egg  is  hatched, 
the  little  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the  crown 
of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  its 
substance ;  and  it  is  worthy  •  of  remark, 
that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  selected 
for  the  purpose,  is  thinner  here  than  in 
any  other  part,  and,  consequently,  more 
easily  pierced.  •  The  apple '  most  com* 
monly  attacked  is  the  codlin.  It  will  be 
evident,  fh>m  the  preceding  details  of 
the  habits  of  this  moth,  that  there  are 
considereable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
extirpation. '  It  is  impossible,  for  instance, 
to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
within  the  fruit  until  the  mischief  is  ac- 
tually completed;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  defrtniction  of  the  moth,  fW>m  its 
small  size,  and  its  habit  of  secreting  it- 
self in  ci'vvices  of  the  bark,  &c.,  is 
equally  impracticable.  The  gathering  up 
of  the  worm-eaten  apples  immediately 
after  their  fall,  and  before  the  enclosed 
caterpillar  has  had  time  to  escape,  can- 
not but  be  attended  with  good  efiect: 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  destroy 
the  larvffi,  which  would  otherwise  veiy 
speedily  make  their  escape.  The  cocoons, 
also,  may  be  destroyed  in  the  chinks  of 
the  bark  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 
—{The  Coitaye  Qarder-er^  ii.  63.) 

Carpodk'tes.  (From  karpos^  a  fruit, 
and  deiosy  tied ;  the  fruit,  or  capsule,  is  as 
much  constricted  as  if  tied  in  the  mid- 
dle. Nat.  ord.,  Jmaryl/idn  [Amaryllida* 
ceie].  Linn.,  Q'Hexandria  i-Motiogynia» 
Allied  to  Eucrosia  and  Liperiza.) 

C  recurva'ta  (bent-back),  a  purplish,  long- 
Becked  bulb,  with  purplish-yellow  flemcrs,  frani 
Peru,  where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Chichnan- 
huaita,  constitutes  this  i^nus.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  Coborgia. 

Cabpodo'ntos.  (From  karpos,  fruit,  and 
odotttoXf  toothed;  in  reference  to  the 
toothed  ends  of  the  fruit- cells.  Nat.  ord., 
Tiitaans  [Hypericacea^].  Linn.,  IJl-Po/y- 
andria  Q-Pentayynia,') 

Greenhouse  shrub.  Cuttinn  of  small  side* 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glMs,  in  April ;  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  56°  to  70°;  winter, 
40"  to  45°. 

C.  Mcida  (shining).    90.    White.    N.  Holland. 
18M. 

Oarpodi'scus.  Sweet  Pishamin.  (Fro*- 
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tmdrk^  l-M^m><fynia,   Allied  to  OaiiaflM,) 

stove  •tomb,    Ottt^ogt  of  h«lf«ripciMd  «b<iiit«, 

«5° ;  winter,  60*  tq  55°,     . 

C.du'fcis  (swept).     9.     Ciff;^.    Junp.    Si^i^A 
Leone.    I82g. 

Zy&ia»  T^gt?^;  in  rtitl'ejr^Q^e.  tQ  tUe  thr«©- 
«^Ued  fruit,  qj(  see4-pQi^  opeiiing  ^^  t'h6 

4}mvyUi(h  [AwftrjtIUdiMJea)].  Lii^n.,  6- 
H^mndrio.  I'UoikOijynifi,  Allied  tQ  G^- 
$bylUs  aqd  Lapiedia.) 

C,  spivn'tie  (pink).    C»pf  of  Ooqik  Hope.    IT&i  • 

A  vfry  Beat  little  bulk,  witb  spival  lesvM,  lod 
ttiM**y,  pinkUh  flowers,  baviiif;  gveeu  tQp»,  fe- 
quiring  the  same  treatqieqt  as  I;(ia. 

VarkU$8 — r>.Thaae  with  a  long  tapering 
VOQtAr«<na<ued  Loiig  Carrols;  and  those 
iavijpig  one  that  is  nearly  Teguloiiy  oylin- 
drioal,  abruptly  terminatiitg^  are  denomi- 
nated Hprn  Carrots.  Tlie  first  are  em- 
ployed £or  the  main  crops ;  the  secoiid) 
on  account  of  their  supeiior  delicate  iia< 
Tour,  are  advantegeously  gprown  for  eavly 
use,  and  for  shallo^r  soils. 

Horn  CaiTotfi. — i^arly  Bad.  Common 
i)ar]y..  Duleh,  Ibr  foiM^ing.  Long.  This 
last  is  the  best  for  the  siummei:  crop. 

Long  Carrots.— VVhite  Belgium,  Yel- 
low, liong  Yellow,  Purple,  liong  Bed> 
Chertsey^.and  Smarey.  &iiperh  Green- 
topped,  or  Alt^ingham.  The  last  two 
wre  th«  best  for  main,  crops. 

Soil  and  SitMnHon. — Carrots  require  a 
warm,  hght,  rich  soil,  dug  full  two 
spades  deep.  With  the  bottom-spit  it  is  a 
good  praoticB  to  turn  in  a  little  well-de- 
cayed nianure ;  butmo  general  application 
of  it  to  the  suif^e  should  be  allowed  in 
the  yeu*  they  are  sown  \  but  a  spot  should 
be  allotted  them  which  has  been  made 
rich  for  the  growth  of  oropti  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  or  else  purposely  prepared  by 
manuring  and  trenching  in  the  preced- 
ing autumn.  The  frosh  application  of 
inanurq  is  liable  to  cause  tneir  growing 
forked,  and  to  expend  themselves  in 
fibres,  as  well  as  to  be  worm-eaten.  If 
tlie  soil  is  i,t  dU  binding,  it  ahOQld  be  well 
pulverized  by  digging  very  small  spits  at 
a  time.  Pigeons'  dung  is  a  good  manure 
ioi'  thQ  04rrQt, 

Time  and  Mode  of  iSoii;i»</.*-«-The  first 
SPWitig  ^»  ^  lERtidilOtm  0f  plM|t9  to 


dvav  whiW^'}'«iMiie  sheuld  t«He  pltice  in 
^  madei^t0  hotbed,  during  Jannar^r,  tod 
in  9.  wfii'u  hfrrdqr  at  th^  Gonolwoi^oS 
lebriMwy,  or  ewly  i»  M*rch.  At  the. 
close  of  the  \^t  month,  oi<,  pref^ably,  iu 
the  fir«iti  half  of  Affl?il,  th0,  Utaifi  crop 
must  b«^  iiifie(t^4i  tWugh,  to  avoid  iho 
maggol*,  it  is  j^ven  ?«coi»roended  iioi  t^ 
d^  sQ  uatil  its  cdqse,^  Xn  May  and  July 
the  mowing  Wfy  he  repeated  lor  produc- 
tion in  autumn,  und  l^^tly  in  Angusi,  to 
stand  throu{;h  the  winl^riand  produce 
in  eacly  spring'  For  ^owimg,  a  Qalm  day 
should  be  seleeted;  wnd  the  i^eds.shoald 
be  9ep»ral«d  by  rubhinfif  them  between 
the  hands,  with  the  fidmi^iur^  of  a  little 
sand  oir  di'y  6oal-ashe«i  otherwi^^  they 
C(»nnot  be  sown  reguh^rly.  .  Sow  U^itily* 
in  drills  eighli  inches  apwrt  for  the  hfirn, 
and  ten  or  twelve  inoheti  for  the  loqg ; 
and  the  beds  not  more  than  ^011  r  feel 
wide,  for  the  eoovenieQfie  of  after-culti- 
vation, The  hirgor  weeds  most  be  con- 
tinuftUy  removed  by  {ifvud ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  seven  or  eight  weeks  old.,  or 
when  they  ha^ve  got  four  let-Ttes  t,wa  or 
three  inches  long,  they  should  be  thiniied, 
those  intended  for  drawing  yoiiing,  to  Siyur 
or  @ve  inches  apart,  «nd  those  to  aHAio 
their  full  growth.  Ux  ten.  At  the  satn^ 
timoi  the  ground  must  be  small-hoed, 
whicli  operation  should  be  veg^a(;Iy  per- 
foimed  evei>  three  on  four  w^ks,  until 
the  growth  of  the  plants  becomes  an  ef- 
feotual  hinderapce  to  the  growth  of  the 
weeds.  The  crop  to  stand  through  the 
winter  should,  in  frosty  weather,  be  shel- 
tered  with  a  covering  of  litter,  as,  if  it 
occurs  with  much  severity,  it  often  de- 
stroys them.  The  hotbed  for  the  first 
sowing  of  the  year  must  be  moderate, 
and  eai*thed  about  sixteen  inches  cleep : 
two  or  three  linings  of  hot  dung,  «b  the 
heat  decreases,  will  he  sudScient  to  bdug 
them  to  a  state  fit  for  us«.  The^  uve 
the  first  in  production,  hut  are  closely 
followed  by  those  that  have  withstood 
the  winter,  The  tenM>er^tare  must  never 
e:(cee4  '*^^°*  uor  fall  lower  th^n  ^d**- 
They  need  not  be  thinned  to  mere  than 
three  ioohes  apait.  At  the  close  of  Oc- 
tober, or  early  in  November,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  phango  colour,  tho  mi^iu  <;rop 
may  he  dug  up,  aud  laid  ¥»  altei^nate 
layers  witli  sand,  in  a  diry  outhouse,  pre- 
viously to  4oing  which  the  tops  ami  ^py 
^dhenug  earth  must  be  removed,  A 
dry  day  should  i»kvv^yi:i.h<»  fho^n  for  t^- 
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To  Bhtain  Slud.'-^Leti.'fQ  MTM  Kfhen) 
rai!)(Ml;  bnt,if  ihi»  is  in)priu>HoalAe,  $omt 
of  tiie  tlnest  r()Ots  itliould  be  selected,  and 
their  topiii  not  ttat  so  cloRe  M  tbdM  ftir 
storing.  These,  Ukewisei  inii^t  bn  placed 
ID  sAnd  until  Febrtiar5r  or  March,  then 
to  be  plftfited  out  two  feet  aniind^  In  a 
fftiff.  loamy  tioil.  Those  l^fb  Iriiere  grown, 
or  those  platited  at  the  oli9«^  of  autna^ti, 
taiQAt,  during  ftroilb^  have  the  proteetion 
of  litter— to  be  removed,  hoirever^  during 
Mild  weather.  A«  the  need  ripeti«r  in 
Angtist,  whieh  in  kAowti  by  ks  turning 
brown,  each  umbel  ihoitld  be  out,  other- 
iriMe  much  of  the  need  its  often  lo»t 
during  stofmy  weather.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  dried,  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
ftnd  air,  before  it  is  rubbed  out  for  fttdr- 
ing>.  For  iiowiog,  the  need  thouid  always 
be  of  the  pretiott!!  year'A  (^wth  (  if  It  in 
more  than  two  years  old  it  will  flot  vege* 
tile  at  all. 

fnketts. — The  eAi>rot  is  liftblfe  to  the  At- 
tacks of  the  witeworm  (<«*  IfitAtBii),  to 
WY?}1  a^  of  thd^e  Uext  mentioned. 

CAitnoT  Maooot.  (Pififn  roitp.)  The 
t>ai*efit  fty  is  darki  w!lh  A.  metallic  gfeen 
In«tre,  and  father  hairy ;  head,  reddish^ 
yellow*  legs,  yeltowj  wing*,  very  traufir- 
parent.  Very  much  resftntblew  tlie  An- 
thmtfin.  The  grub,  br  taaggot,  i«  nyhti- 
drical  and  yelldw^,  i&  eatit  holes  hi  the 
main  root  of  the  carrot.  This  under, 
ground  ehenty  bf  the  earrot  vA  said  t»  be 
banirthed  by  mixing  spirits  ot  tar  With 
«and  Until  saturated,  and  applying  it  to 
the  soil  previously  to  digging,  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  gallon  to  eixty  squai* 
yards ;  but  Ve  find  trenching  and  tnatiur- 
ing,  as  we  have  directed,  a  (buftieient  pro> 
tective. 
Carrot  Moth.  See  TiNftA. 
Ca'rthamus.  (From  ^Miiomt  to 
paint,  iti  the  *Arabi6  ;  referrittg  to  the 
iowets  yielding  a  fine  colour.  Nat.  ord., 
a  seetioti  of  Ct>kipo»lten  [Asterfeceae]. 
Linn.,  W-Sifngenesia  l-^quaUa.) 

Hardy  attnnala.  Seeds  aoWa  in  April  ^liere 
tkev  are  to  grow,  or  in  a  ilight  hotbtd,  in  Matth, 
and  then  planted  ont;  eommoa  adil. 

C.  orpnca'niha    (sharp-spinecl).       i.       YeUow. 

July.    CaucMUs.    1818. 
■- tturfo'rflij  (dyrtr't).  3.  Orange.  June,  ftfjpi 

15.51. 

Cartone:*ma.  (Ifrom^rtr^osi'shorh,  ftnd 
iiMia,  a  filament ;  rofenring  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  iUumv&tt^  or  threads,  wliicli 
support  the  pol!efl-bag!i.  l^at.  6rd., 
SpAirwort$  [Commelynacefe].  $4Wv  ^' 
Hexandria  I'M&no^ma*) 


in  alight  hotbed ;  light  loam  and  sandjr  peat ;  re- 
quires the  protection  oF  a  greenhoufte,  br  a  warm 
sitoatioti. 

C.ap(ca*httk  (spikftj);  1.  Bltie.  Jiily.  H. 
Holland.    IBSI. 

Oa'ruh.  Oaraway.  (Frottl  Cm*ftt,  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  first  discUvei'ed. 
Nat.  ord^  tfmbetttfer$  [Apiaoesel.  Linn., 
^-PeniMdria  '^^Di^im.    Allied  to   the 

^eed  Atnwi.) 

The  aeedof  C  ca'ruij^u  oaf  Qarawajr^  eileemed 
for  \tf  uroinatie  qvalitiM.  Hardy  bienniala. 
Seeds ;  open  ground,  in  March  ef  April.  Com- 
mon soil. 

C.  ca'rui  (common).    3.   White*   May)    Britain. 

—^  perticilln'tum  {yiYiOxi-leaned),  1.  White.  July. 
Britain,  f  hit  ipeeies  is  reUoted  here 
f  toai  SVatm,  a  gtnn*  ef  weeds. 

^a'bya.  Hickory.  (The  fereekhaTUfe 
for  the  Walnut,  so  uamed  oti  aeeoutit  of 
Carva,  daughter  of  Dion,  King  of  LA- 
cdUik,  said  to  haVe  beeh  chidiged  '  by 
Baeclius  iuto  a  Walnut-tree.  Nat  ord., 
Jtttflana  [Jaglandaceae]*  Ltnn.i  Ul-Mt^- 
UteciA  9-Polyaftdria») 

This  is  the  Hickory  so  celebrated  in  North 
America  for  the  pufpoies  of  th6  cftblhet-taAakbf. 
Their  belt  chAlrt  they  *all  thcJr  Hickoriet. 
Hardy'  deMdQoUB  treds.  Se6dk  \  thd  nilt  sh6uld 
bi  sown  wblhre  the  tree  il, intended  to  scand ; 
layers,  and  grafbng  on  the  Walnut.  Good,  com- 
bion  iotl. 

C.  A'lhd  f^htle.   Shetl'tmrk  fffckdrp).   io,  April. 

1630. 
— >  aM'iiii  (bilter-fwO*    a#.    ftfay<    IMO. 
'^eompre'ua  (eDmpresied-/n«iletf}.    90.    April. 

—  inetnio'sa  [itf^ttA).    5M>.    Aptll. 

—  mieroeVtpu  (Stnail-milMd).    80.    April. 

.—  9lfe0ria'tn  (reTCfsed'hcatt^sbapdd;;  90.   M%f. 

1SI2, 

—  bUoafro'rmis{oTiv6-9\iApea).    30. 

—  i!Wr«»i'/»«(ho^.fli«f).    M.     May. 

—  -'—  gM6i*A  (smooth).    May. 
~  «ii/ca'la  (furrowed).    S0>    April.    1804. 

—  tomento'sa  (woolly).    30.    April. 

—  ^^^=—  fna'xhhA  (gteatebt/rtiffra).'   80. 

CAkvo'dAft.      l^utteb    Kul.  ^  ^ 

kartfOHfA  nut;  Ifl  rei'ereiice  to  its  fruit. 
Nat.  ord.,  Mhizohoh  tRliizobolaceffi]. 
Llfin.,  1^-PoIyandria  4:-7'etrngyiiid.) 

Two  geneta  of  Immensely  large  trees,  bearing 
large  flbK^tk  and  edible  nuts,  constitute  the 
Whole  of  this  aniall  order;  The  Suwarrew  (Sauarl) 
.nma  of  the  sheps  are  the  pioduce  of  the  C. 
nmci'/erum.  Oil  not  interior  ti»  olive-oil  is  4f- 
tracted  from  the  kernels.  Cuttings  in  sand,  m 
heat,  nnder  glass.  Loam  aild  pe«t.-  Sufatlner 
totap.i  60^  to  80* ;  witttvr,  to*  to  so'. 

Cgttfbnttn  (smooth).     100.    6rMn.     QuiaHta. 

IMO. 
•^  nuci'fftrum  (nut-bearin^,\    100.    Hed,  yellow. 

Guiana.    l$30. 
'-MAMfo'Mim  (Woolly).   toO.   Whtt«.   dafant. 

itie. 

CAHVo'fHytitsr.    Clotfe'^^^.     {WHm 
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karyon^  a  nut,  and  ophyUon^  a  leaf;  in  re- 
ference to  the  appearance  of  the  flower- 
buds,  or  Cloves  of  commerce.  Nat.  ord., 
Myrtlehhoms  [Myrtaeese],  Linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  l-Motwtfynia.) 

The  powerful  acent  of  Clot et,  or  6ower-badi  of 
C.  aroma' tidUittaen  from  m  volatile  oil  eonUined 
in  the  pellucid  dots  io  the  leaves  and  other  parts 
of  the  bark.  Dotted  leaves  are  one  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this,  the  most  natund  order  of 
plants.  The  ilower-buds  of  Caljptranthas  are  as 
good  a  spice  as  those  of  the  Clove-tree.  Stove- 
tree.  Cuttings  of  irm  shoots,  with  leaves  on,  in 
heat,  under  grlass.  Summer  temp.,  W*  to  85^; 
winter  6S^  to  OnP, 

C,  aroma'ticui  (aromatic),  30.    Yellowish>white. 
Moluccas.    1797. 

Cabyo'ta.     (From  karyon,  a  nut.   The 

Greeks  first  applied  this  name  to  their 

cultiyated  Date,     Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Pal- 

macese].     linn.,  2i-MoHa:cia  fi-Polyan- 

dria,) 

A  noble  member  of  a  noble  family  of  plants, 
most  valuable  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  they 
inhabit,  C,  u'rent  furnishing  a  highly  nutritious 
sago,  besides  abundance  of  palm-wine,  or  toddy. 
Stove  trees.  Seeds ;  rich»  sandy  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  60^  to  85" ;  winter,  50^  to  55°. 

C  Ao'rrJda  (horrid).    20.    8.  Amer.    1833. 

—  mt'/ts  (mild).    White.    China.    1830. 

—  wVfffM  (sti&glng).  90.  White.   E.  Ind.    1788. 

Cascade,  or  Watebfall,  is  agreeable 
only  when  properly  associated  with  the 
scenery  around.  That  association  is  a 
hold,  broken  ground,  and  a  dense  planta- 
tion of  trees.  Nothing  is  more  misplaced 
or  tasteless  than  a  sheet  of  water  falling 
into  another  qniform  collection  of  water, 
in  aa  open,  unwooded  plain.  Mr.  Whate- 
1^  jnstly  observes,  that  a  rill  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  sound  beyond  that  of  a  little 
waterfalL  The  roar  of  a  cascade  belongs 
only  to  larger  streams ;  but  it  may  be  in- 
troduced by  a  rivulet  to  a  considerable 
degree,  And  attempts  to  do  more  have 
generidly  been  unsuccessful :  a  vain  am- 
bition to  imitate  nature  in  her  great 
extravagances  betrays  the  weakness  of 
art.  Though  a  noble  river  throwing 
itself  headlong  down  a  precipice  be  an 
object  truly  magnificent,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  in  a  single  sheet  of  water 
there  is  a  formality  which  its  vastness 
alone  can  cure ;  but  the  height,  not  the 
breadth,  is  the  wonder.  When  it  falls 
no  more  than  a  few  feet  the  regularity 
prevails ;  and  its  effect  only  serves  to  ex- 
pose the  vanity  of  affecting  the  style  of  a 
cataract  in  an  artificial^  cascade.  It  is 
less  exceptionable  if  divided  into  several 
parts,  for  then  each  separate  part  may  be 
wide  enough  for  its  deplh ;  and,  in  the 


whole,  variety,  and  not  greatness,  will  be 
the  predominant  character.  But  a  struc- 
ture of  rough,  large,  detached  stones 
cannot  easily  be  contrived  of  strength 
sufiftoient  to  support  a  great  weight  of 
water.  It  is  sometimes,  from  necessity* 
almost  smooth  and  uniform;  and  then 
it  loses  much  of  its  effect.  Several  little 
falls  in  succession  are  preferable  to  one 
greater  cascade,  which,  in  figure  or  in 
motion,  approaches  to  regularity. 

When  greatness  is  thus  reduced  to 
number,  and  length  becomes  of  more 
importance  than  breadth,  a  rivulet  vies 
with  a  river ;  and  it  more  frequently  runs 
in  a  continued  declivity,  wluch  is  very 
favourable  to  such  a  succession  of  falls. 
Half  the  expense  and  labour  which  are 
sometimes  bestowed  on  a  river  to  give  it, 
at  the  best,  a  forced  precipitancy  in  any 
one  spot  only,  would  animate  a  rivulet 
through  tlie  whole  of  its  course;  and, 
alter  all,  the  most  interesting  eirenm- 
stance  in  falling  waters  is  their  animation. 
A  great  cascade  fills  us  with  surprise; 
but  all  surprise  must  cease;  and  the 
motion,  the  agitation,  the  rage,  the  froth, 
and  the  vai'iety  of  the  water  are  finally 
the  objects  which  engage  the  attention. 
For  these  a  rivulet  is  sufficient;  and 
they  may  there  be  produced  without 
that  appearance  of  effort  which  raises  a 
suspicion  of  art  To  obviate  suidi  a 
suspicion,  it  may  sometimes  be  expedient 
to  begin  the  descent  out  of  sight;  for  the 
beginning  is  the  difficulty.  If  that  be 
concealed,  the  subsequent  tislls  seem  but 
a  consequence  of  the  agitation  which 
characterises  the  water  at  its  first  appear- 
ance; and  the  imagination  is,  at  the 
same  time,  let  loose  to  give  ideal  extent 
to  the  cascades.  . 

•  Oasea'ria.  (Named  after «/.  Oaseanus, 
the  coadjutor  of  Bheede  in  producing 
the  Hortus  MtUabaricus,  Nat  ord.,  Sa- 
mydi  [Samydaces].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria 
i-Monogynia*) 

Stove  evergreen  trees,  chiefly  valued  for  their 
asteing ent  and  medicinal  qualities.  Cntfings  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat*  light,  sandy,  flbry 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  flO°  to  80**;  winter,  Br 
to  60". 

C.  hirsu'ta  (hairy).  8.  Yellow,  green.  Jamaica. 
1S95. 

—  parwfiofra  (smaU*floweMd).     6.     Yellowish* 

green.    S.  Amer.    1818. 

—  pmrei/oUia    (smaN-leaved).     6.     Yellowlah- 

green*    Martinique.    1887* 

-*-  rami/lo'ra  (branch-flowered).  4.  Yellowish- 
green.    Ottiana.    1884. 

•^sermwla  (flne-saw-edged).  0.  Whitieh- 
greea.    Jamaica.    1818.  . 
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v.  isue$tm  (wood)*  8*  WlutUb-sre«n«  iusMCM, 

1823. 

Ga'shew  Nut.  Ahoca'rdium occideniaHe. 
Cassa'va.    JanVpha  ma'ttihoi, 
Cassebek'aa.  (Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Poly- 

podiaces].      Linn.,    2lCrjfpU>gamia    1- 

FiUces,    Allied  to  Platyloma.) 

Diruions :  peat  and  loam ;  hard j  gMenhouM 
ud  itove  ftfeafemenC»  accordiof  to  tAoir  nativA 
locality. 

C.Mrgt'niMiwKLnvrf).  ^,  Brown.  Joljr.  Siborift* 
1810.     Hardy. 

—  aMrleiiltt'to(evtd).    Brown.    July.    Stove.- 
^niiMa^te(wedge-ahaped-foavMl}.  Brown.  July. 

1831.    StoTe. 
— /orjiie'vs  (nedy).    14.   Brown.   May.  Iiloof 
Lttson.    1840.    Store. 

—  Aail«'/a(halbert-/M00rf).  9.  Brown.  August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  18S3.  ChreenluHue. 
~  iii/nraiarirtna'/ifl  (bordered-beneath).    Brown. 

September.  Vesieo.  18S&  GreenhmiM. 
— jwde'to (twice-lobed).    ^,    Brown..  Virginia. 

1890.    Baidy. 
—ptMM'/a  (lenfleted).    Brown.    Jane.    Stove. 
—ftenifdea  {fenii>like).    Brown.    Jnly.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1775.    Graenbouae. 
-Ir^Oy'lto  (thrBe.lenved).  Brown.  Jnly.  M9i. 

Stove. 
--pe«perti7u»'iii«(bat-iotwed}.   9.    Brown.   Au- 

gnat.    N.HolUnd.    1898.    Oroanhonae. 

Gi'ssu.  (From  the  Greek  name  of  a 
plant,  kasian  of  tbe  Bible.  Nat.  ord., 
LegnmiHotts  Plants  [Fabaeete].  Linn., 
lO-Decandrla  l-Monogynia,) 

C.  tmuteolafia  produeea  tbe  true  Alesaodrian 
■ouMpleavea ;  and  a  variety  of  tbis  species  yields 
the  Indian  senna.  The  plant,  however,  is  a  native 
of  AraUa,  and  liromit  is  obtained  the  senna  of 
Xeeea.  C,  olfMfta  furnishes  the  Aleppo  senna  { 
•ad  in  America  they  Ufe  the  leaves  of  C.  ilfarJ- 
UnHeu  aa  a  purgative.  Allied  to  Cassalpinia. 
Aannals  and  biennials  by  seed,  sown  in  Bf  arch  or 
April,  hi  bent ;  tbe  biennials  by  cottlnga,  in  April, 
of  hslf.ripcned  shoots,  in  beat.  A  few  will  thrive 
in  the  greenhouse;  but  most  of  them  require 
*tove  treatment  in  winter ;  that  is,  a  temperatore 
of  from  sfP  toWi  and  where  tiiere  is  mndi 
noai  they,  deserve  it. 

ANNUALS. 
C.  mek§u4/wMne  (seicbyoome).  1.  Yellow.  JuoCi 

W.  Ind.    1810.    Stove. 
->  enpwfi'wiina  (narrowest'/enoed).    1.   Yellow. 

Jnly.    E.  Ind.    1890.    Stove. 

—  e'lipern  (rough).    I.   Yelbv.   July.    Georgia. 

1818.    Stove, 

—  Barmff'nnl  (Burmann*s).    1.    Yellow.   June. 

Capo  of  Good  Hope.    1810.    Half-hardy. 
—/kMuo'sa  (sigxag-elemmed).  1.    Yellow.  July. 

Braiil.    1810.    Stove. 
•'Mfiku'nda  (bundle -flowered).     4.     Yellow. 

June.    New  Spain*    1818.    Htove. 
— /e'rtfn  (lano-flowered).     6.     Yellow.    June. 

E.  Ind.    1890.    Stove. 
~ffanAi/o'«a(glanded).    5.    Yellow.    Septem* 

bor.    w.  Ind.    1899.    Stove. 

—  hfifUa  (bristly).    Yellow.    June.    Cayenne* 

1890.    Stove. 
-Wen'Nf  (humble).    1.     Yellow.     Jnne.     S. 
Amer.   1800.    Stove  biennbd. 

—  JfaViea  (ItalUn  fenna).     9.    YoUow.    June. 

South  of  Europe.    Stove.  ' 


July. 


C»flMniofo^dei(aiinioea-lU(e;.  3,   YoUow.  July, 
Ceylon.    I8O6.    Stove. 

—  m'irfifaiM(twinUing).    9.    Yellow.  Ju!y.    N. 

.  Amer.    1800.    Hardy. 

—  oAooa'fa  (riversed-egg).     9.    Yellow.     Julyi 

'  Egypt.    1640.    Stove. 
^ohhui/^lia  (twisted-leaved).    Yellow. 

Jamaica.     1739.    Stove. 
■^  piwM'mbetu  (lying-down).     Yellow.     Jnnt^ 

N.  Amer.    )8oO.    Hardy. 

—  jMi'mt/n  (dwuf).    1,    Yellow.   June.    E.  Ind; 

1 814.    Stove  trailer. 
^  Ta'gera  (Tagera).     Yellow.     July.     B«  Ind; 
1803.    Stove  bifnnial. 

—  Thonni'ngii   (Thonfllng'i).     Yellow.     Jane. 

Guinea.    1894.    Stove. 

—  frfyfo'ra  (three-flowered).    1.    Yellow.    Jnne.' 

W.  Ind.    18 1 6.    Stove. 

—  fra//i>Ata'na(Wallich*s).   1.    Yellow.    Jae. 
,  Nepaul.    I817.    Stove. 

GREENHOUSE    EVEROBEENS.  . 
CJBgpii'aea  (Egyptum).     9.     Yellow.     May. 
Egypt.    1899. 

—  arteinUwedu  (wormwood-like).     S.    TeQow; 

June.  -  N.  Holland.    1890. 
•^  Bardoyafna  (Barclay'iO.    4.     YoUow.    July; 
N.  HoUand.    1897. 

—  Berle'rs  (Barter's).    10.    Yellow.    Jme.    W; 

Ind.    1837. 

—  blcaptutafrU  (two-capsuled).  4.  Ydlow.  May. 

W.  Ind.    1789. 
->  A<^Va  (two-flowered).    0.    Yellow.    Augttit. 
W.  Ind.    17M. 

—  bractea'ia  (bracteated).    fl.    Yellow*  Augnat; 

W.  Ind.    1892. 
'"  brenif&Ua  (short-leaved).      Yellow.      Jnno*' 

Madaoaaoar.    1894 « 
~  Ca/ie'neit  (OM>e).   ,1.    Yellow.    June.     Capo 

of  Good  Rope.    1810. 

—  ChintfMU  (Chinese).  4.  Yillow.  June*  CUna* 

I8O7. 
-« J^/iMle'reit  (Flinder'O*    YeUow»  JuM*  N.8. 

Wales.    1818. 
-^frondofta  (leafy).    3.     Yellow.      April.    W. 

lad.    1796. 

—  ^/uliiio'M  (damply).    8.    Yellow*    June.   N. 

Holland.    1818. 

—  Nnea'ris  inaxnxw'podded),    3.    Yellow.  Juno* 

Carolina.    1800. 

-^  MarUtt'ndica  (Maryland).  3.  Yellow.  Sep- 
tember. N.  Amer.  1 893.  Hardy  boiba- 
oeous  perennial. 

•—n^grfcang  (blackish).  1.  Yellow.  June. 
.  Egypt.    1817* 

—  ruKif&ttn  (msctts-leavcd).  9.  Yellow.  June; 

Madcdra.    1810. 

STOTE   EVEBOREEMS. 
C.  ifcopn/ee'nrit  (Acapnlco).    4.   Yellow.    June. 

Acabulco.    1898. 
•^ala/tu  (winged-leaoed).  19.  Yellow.    W.  Ind. 

1781. 

—  ApoueouVta  ( Apoucouita).  8.  Yellow.  Surinam. 

1820. 

—  arhore'teem  (tree-like).   Yellow.  May.  North 

■    Spain.    1818. 

—  ofomaVia  (dotted).    4.    Yellow.     Juno.     N. 

'    Amor.    1810. 
-1  aurieulafta  (small-eared)*  4.  Yellow.  E.  Ind. 

1777. 
~  *a/^fl«'r<f  (rod).  •  9.    Yellow.    E.Ind.    1789. 

—  ehaHUgcri'gta  (gnmnd'sonna).  I.  Yellow.  Jnly. 

Ameriea.    1099. 

—  chfjfso'Meha  (golden-haired).   Yellow.   June* 

Guiana.    1898.- 
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iaa«.      K.  Ind.      )817>      Hefbaeeoui 

flerennial. 
^ettfVto   (hskir.fr'mged-foa/f^ftftf).     1.    Yellow. 

'June.'  Cuba.    IB20. 
'— Cftromandeiia'na  (Coromandcl).     8.    Y^ow. 

'June.    Coromandel.    183S. 
^corjfmho'»9  (corymbose).    S.    YellO#.    July. 

Buenos  Ayres.    ITpO* 
<-*•  eft^fida'tn  {%p\nt-9oi/aui'ledved),   4,  Yellow. 

Jdly.    S.  Amer.    1880. 
-«><^j94iy'//a.  (two-leaved).  S.  Tellofr.  June.  W. 

Ind.    1781.  ,  . 

-~  ia^jpar  (■naqual).      8.     Yellow.      S.  Awer. 

1824.  ■      ,  ,  ' 

-^BfH'ptiea  (tfrtX-ledved),     $•    Tellow.     June. 

Trinidad..   l8l8. 
-:^finargitu^^ef{iiotch'Uav0d)»^l1i»  Tellow.  May. 

Jamaica.  .  1751il'  . 

—faatigia'taipeiked),    4r.    Yellow.'  June.    E. 

lad.    1818. 
-^jfiga'ntea  if^gAntic).  Yellow.  Jane.  Jamaica. 

'1825. 

—  ftou'ea  UniUn-green).   4.  YiiUotr.   June.   E. 

— gra'cilU  ipkndkr):  9.  Yellow.  Jniie.  Orinoco. 
•   •       ISl^T    •  •    ^^ 

— •  Herft^hVna  (HerbeH's).  0.  Tello*'.  NoTem- 
bcr.    flarb&does.    1828. 

—  hfrta  (hairy).  3.  Yellow.  Atti|;ust.  N.  Amer. 

'       1620.    *        '  ^ 

•^hir^ta  (eoane-haired).     4.     Tell6w.    July. 

America.    1778. 
•^  Uqv^tonia'na,  (Houstdn's).     YfeUo^.     Jijly. 

Jamaica.    1B17*  / 

—  Imnga'ta  (»w,»oth).    3.    Yellow.    Jiily, 
^lanceola'iai»peM.tf(ived).    I.   Yellow.    Jttly. 

Levant.  . 

'^llnea'taOined-lenved),  1.  Yellow.  .JUtite.  Ja- 
maica.   l61$.  ,      ^  » 

~  iokgwHqua  (long- podded).  8.  Yellow.  June. 
W.  Ind.     1880. 

—  )olot'ies(lotua.like).   2.   Yellow.  June.   Tri- 

,nidad.    1880. 
-^  macra'Tithera    (large-anthered).     3.    Yellow. 

June.    Braiil.     1824. 
^  marginal  la   (bordered).      3.    Yellow.    Jube. 

Soriaam.     1823. 
'— Mexica'na   (Mexican),     i.     Yellow.     June. 

Mextfo.  .1824,  „    ,  ,      .  ^ 

—  meJano^ra'rpa  ^black-podded).  , Yellow.   June. 

Jamaica.     18^5. 

—  ifto J2i'«stma  (floft0at>/eai>«(f).     8.    Yellow.    S. 

Amer.     1820. 
^mon^a'na  (mountain).  Yellow.  May.  E.  Ind. 

1822. 
"- oecidenta'Ha   (western).     3.    Yellow.     June. 

W.  Ind,    17«9. 
-«*J>8riirirMi'««(  Parker's).   3.    Yellow.    August. 

Demerara.     1817* 
■^pa'tirta  (aprea^infr).  8.  YaUov.  Augu«t. 

W.  Ind.     1778. 
-ofif'fadK/aCpanilulotts).  3.    Yellonir.  July. 

S.  Amer.     1820. 
•*'pmtaff€ina  (five^angLed).     U     Yellow. 

June.      Peru.    1700.    Herbaceous 

—' pj/o'«a  (soft-haired).    1.    Yellow,    June. 
I  ^amaiea.     I8I9,     iler^acebus  pe- 
rennial. 

■^pkmiti'liqm  i^*l^A9i).    «.    YeUow.. 
Jaiui.    tr.  tod.    1882, 

—  poiypAyUa  (many-leafieted).   4,  Yellow. 

June.    W.  Ind.    1810. 
•^ppu&e'Aeene  (downy).   3..  Yellow^  IgQC^ 
^.4m^^    18  U, 


tf.ihihhe^tpteity).    8.  Y«tlo#.    July.  Man* 

ritius.    1825. 
—•pmrpkVea  (antple-e/MifkeiO'  4.  Yellow.  July. 

£.  Jnd.    1821. 

—  qtUnqudhguMrli  (fiTe*angled-drandl«iO.     3. 

Yellow.    Jtttie.    Oayenn«i    1818. 
•^  rMemUfUt  (netted).   10*   Ydlow.   Anfint.  S. 
Amer.    l8Slr 

—  Riehardia'na  (Richard's),    it.    Yellow.    July. 

Ctmaiift.  1889. 
•^  nnbhiMfdH  (KolRnlii.Uhe>.  18»  Trikmi  Jtdf . 

8.  Amer.  1823. 
««•  atimoi'4^  (aemwtike)*  3.  YcOow.  Jnly.  fi.  Ind. 

1808. 

—  MTl^a  (dlky).  r«n*w.  May*  8..Am«r.  lysi, 
•^Hphahrm  {iopkorm).  4,  YtU«w*  July,  fi.lnd. 

1858. 
«•  i#dc<e'«i(ahowy)»  I.  Y«Uow.  Jbm.  Bifasfl.  m6. 

—  «pee^a'H<{f  (showy)*    4.    Yellowv  J*ne.    Ca- 

raeeaa.  188V, 
-«>a<4Nctof#ia(tofve.4ti|Nlled).  3k  Yellow.  ChiU. 

lysi. 

.^Mlai'/a(funn»wed-&r«ieAetf>.  S.  Yeltow.  Jnne. 
S.Aaaer.    18^0. 

—  Sumatra'na  (Sumatra).   Yaltow.-  June.    Su- 

ranlm,  MM, 
-^  T\tra'utmk  (TUrantan).  li  TieUow*  July.  Cii. 

maaui.  1 81 7. 
-^  iHu'ltmXwmkh  t.  Ytflowi  Jwty.  Of4ii«#».  188*. 

—  tomento'M  (thick-downed).   15..  Yellow.  July. 
'         fitAmet.    1819. 

'^tm^lahm  (ont-flow^rtsd).   S«d.  Jwn.  Brazil. 

1884. 
*- »e»*'*Hitei  (rather  pr«tty).  Y*llow:  Inly.  Cu- 

tnkna.  1886. 
-r  •t'mrneo  (twi«iy).  8.  Yellow,  W.,Ind,.  I78l. 

—  virga'ta   (rod-branched) »    1.    Yellow.    Jiinf. 

W.  Ind.     1810. 

CAi^siDi  VtRiDts.  Attidhoke  Torloli^e- 
beetle.  The  common  artichoke's  leaves 
tiiffar  dariiiii:  tha  summery  sometimes, 
though  yaitly,  ffom  the  attacks  of  the 
lofya  of  a  very  curious  ^roall  beetle, 
whi«h  m^y  be  called  the  Artichoke  Tor- 
tdise-beetie,'  Cimidtt^ridis.  The  beetle, 
which  is  found  ifl  May  and  Jnn^,  id  not 
more  ihan  one-^ixteeath  of  an  inch  long ; 
ih»  antennoo  are  blaek ;  the  dotted  wing- 
cases  and  other  enter  coverings  grt^en ; 
bnt  the  body  beneath  them  black;  and 
the  le^s  pale,  ^th  btfl6k  thighs.  It  ih 
found  upon  the  wat^r-niints,  as  well  as 
upon  thistles  and  artlchekes. .  The  larva 
bae  a  Very  fiat  ho4ji  with^nes  npon  its 
edges ;  and  it  has  the  lingular  habit  of 

a  h 


a\  larva ;  S,  the  aame  on  fkMl,  with  its  cano|^ 
oC  excrement ;  e,  piApa  ^  4i  io«  perfect  )afli«<st« 
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coffering  2ts^  with  itn  «#ii  exerement. 
whieh it itttMhes togeth^f  ift  a inti8s,fttid 
carries  on  A  kind  of  fork  sttiieh^a  to  itfc 
tail.  The  pm^A  is  also  vdry  flat,  haviibg 
thin  toothed  appendages  at  the  sides  of 
the  body,  with  a  broad  thorax,  prolonged 
forward  into  a  touaded  expansion,  which 
covers  the  head.— IV  dottiMe  Gardens, 
ui.  317. 

CAfsi'iiE.  ( A  nftmo  prm  hy itie  North 
Americtin  Indians  to  a  plant  now  f^fdrrdd 
to  the  UoVLy—riea:  VdmiWHa,  Nat  ord., 
iTo/fyirorto  [AqaifoUace«]*  Lina.|6«iV#i<^ 
tnnina  S-Trigytiia.) 

OfUaimvif  •vergreep  thntba }  cuttings  of  half* 
npaedalKMteittMni,  wadtra  glMftj  iMm  %aA 
pett.   Sttmmer  Mmp.,  W*  to  70^1  winter*  40^  t« 

C.iT/JIfo^feti  (EtUopiAn).    6*    Wblt«.    Jnljr. 

OiM»  tf  Crood  HOJHB* 

-la'rMipa(bariMratts).  ««  White,  /nljr.   C»p« 

of  Gmd  ilbp««    181  Si 
--CapifngiiiCipiPMllMrmh  i.   White*   Jutjr. 

OEip4  of  6o«d  H»pe.    16^. 
^c^/ps'tm  (eo]|>ooa^tne).   6»    Whitt.    August* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I791* 
•-«Mft'«f«(tell).  18.  White,  iutie.  Nepaal.  1884. 

-  Maurocefnia  (Moroaint't.    tiotten^t  cherry). 

fc.  WhiiH.  Attiusl.  OHfiB  of  OoOd  Hap*. 
itfM* 
^•ppuii^lia  {4pfoAle-\t9ntdy*   &.   White. 

Cassi'itu.      Nuned  after    GtaMnir   & 

Franeh  botanist^    Nat.  ord«,  ComposiUs 

[Asteraceffi].      Linn.»   IQ-Syngeufsia  d- 

Heyreyata,    Allied  to  Amobium.) 

The  Mtteftl  hf  seed,  In  Mareh;  the  otbtrt  b^ 
itviiiag  M  tite  robte,  and  euUings  «f  hidf*rip«iied 
•k«oM,  in  iundi  in  April;  teato  and  peat.  BM^ 
iost  temp.,  M"  CO  79°  i  winter,  «6®  to  so**. 

C.  a#'iii«  (allied).   8.    Ma^    N.  Hollfthd.    1880. 

GrienhoUwf  eTergretn. 
-au'r«a  (golden).  1.  YeilOW.  Jiily.  N.  Holland. 

1^.  Grtrattettse  horbaeetiut  peraouial. 

-  ienticula'ta    (small^itocthad).      Pali   yellow. 

AttliralU.  1886.   Greenhouse  en^graM. 

-  leptophy'tta  ratkttder-tauved).   2.   White.  Au- 

gust. New  Zealand.    1821.    Greenhouse 
evergreen. 

-  hnfif&na  (long-leared).  ^.  If  Ay.  If.  BAllaud. 

'  1 888.     GrMhfaottali  etergmtt. 
-Vedie'ad  (showy).    N.  8.  Wales.    Greenhouse 

herbaceous  perennial. 
-*pectk'Mii{t\iowy  AMMal).  6.  Tellow.  July. 

N.  Holland.    1818.    Hardf  attbuAi* 

GA894'irEA.  Chestnut.  (From  a  town 
of  that  name  in  TheSdaly;  Nat.  otd., 
Jff/rfu?orf»  Jcorylacese].     Linn.,  %\-Ma- 

notcia  Q-Poh/ntidrla,) 

Riftfy  dfeetdaous  l«««8,  tfteipi  d  Pttdtttn  seeds 
pdMitd  in  aulttihtt^  pMMrtld  ill  dtf  sand,  and 
nwB  ih  Mltdi  ;<doop,  iandy  loan ;  varlttlM  by 
mfting. 

c.diMM«i|(fm(Am«8lKaii).    50.   tBMca.    Hay. 


-a<^ftsi«  (China).  80.  Green.    Itf&y.   China. 
-c^/yi'Opl^tfatg0ldMl-ttAt«d).    UittXCO.    mi. 


Ci  Pndkm  (IMian)t    88.    K.  lad.    1887*  Stovo 
evergreen. 

^pu'Miitt  (d\irarf;.     12,    tlreen,  yellow,    July, 

K.  Attier.    I699. 
■^wam  (Bpanttk  edible).    B<K    OMett<     JUttfc 

£nglaiid. 
-T  ■**—  auHenife'Ua    (asplenium  -  leaved),      50. 

Green.    May.    Europe, 
i-  -*-,  toehtttVin  (splrat).    GfeMt    Wa/i 
^  ~-«.  MtmOi'na'miriegt^tA     (bonl»«ariegatod)i 

Green.    Ma)r.    1B46. 
-*-  — <?t«cM//«'<i»  (hooded).  Green.  Afay.    1849. 
/»'/«*-httVtf»(gbldi8rt-l(iaV8d).  60.  Gteen. 

Jua8. 
<*-  — *--*  iim'hrm  (snipotli«fea«e4}.    Green.    |fay« 
—  — -  giuu'ca  (ipilky<green).    Green.    June. 
lu'cida  (Shlning-Zetfvtfd).     GreeA.     May. 

1840. 
mt^iia  (intenasdiate).  M.  Gkeeri.  Juna; 

Europe. 

i»ri'»i<?ei  (Prince's).    Green.    May.    lS4tf. 

pk'milu  {dlfAtf).    Green.    May.    1849. 

<^  ^^-^  ¥mi^ttftA  (vaAegated'lettoed;!      Omoo. 

May. 

CHBsxMut  (SPAKtsir,orSwCBT).  TMd, 
the  .Ca^'iiea  v^'*co,  of  the  above  gdnu8»  in 
the  southern  parts  of  England  is  %xkiti^ 
vated  for  its  fruit,  as  well  as  for  th«  valilA 
of 'its  tintfoer)  whieh  is  in  good  esteem. 
There  are  several  varieties  in  dttttivation 
in  thi^  cotintry,  und,  of  course,  many  in 
Frfttice  aiirf  Italy.  Abohl  t^fity  tbreign 
Varieties  tn^y  be  fbufad  iii  tbl»  c&tal6gu^ 
of  the  Horticultural  Society^  bnt  >th6 
Downtdtti  arid  the  Ph}lffl8,  or  Devonshire, 
dr6,  at  presiSnt,  mdst  esteemed,  probttbl^ 
as  being  somewhat  hardier,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  to  otur  elimate^  which  ia.aot 
capable  of  producing  tha  fmit  in  that 
high  flegreb  of  perfection  of  whieh  it  is 
susceptible  in  the  warm  ftnd  bright  cli- 
miitas  of  Spiln^  P<»lugal«  and  France. 
The  Ch&tAighe  Exatade  has  been  sug- 
gested ftS  parUoalariy  eligible  for  the 
dwAriitig-system  in  a  smidl  garden. 

Propagation. — The  better  sorts  are  pro- 
pagated by  giMifibiBg  on  the  orcUnary 
ehestnnt  of  eitr  nurseries,  whieh  is  raised 
f^oih  seed. 

Soil  and  C ulture,-^ Ahy  free  upland 
soil  ia  adapted  to  its  eulture,  provi<£id  it 
is  dry  beneath,  ftnd  not  too  adhesive. 
For  the  dwarfing-system  we  rccotnmend 
the  platform  mode,  allowing  only  half  a 
vard  in  depth  of  Boil«  Little  if  aov  prun- 
ing is  rie6esiafy,  the  fruit  bein^  ill  pro- 
duced in  clusters  on  the  extremities  of 
the  shooUr.  No  other  otiitnre  is  Hfsees- 
sary ;  but  A  WSiin  situiltibn  i«  of  much 
ittipoirtftnce. 

Fruit-seeds,  how  to  keep. — It  is  almost 
n^6d1^S  to  tib^^H^  that  ehe^ltnuts  are 
getierally  eaten  toaittcl,'  fnostly  with  a 
uttle   i^alt.     They  lor^  4lso  st^w^d  ^ 
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ereftm,  and  eaten  with  Bait  fi>»h.  In 
keeping  tbem  dryness  is  necessary;  but  it 
must  be  accompanied  with  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible.  They  should  be 
taken  out  of  their  exterior  or  rough  coat- 
ing as  soon  as  i-ipe ;  and  it  is  well  to 
subject  them  to  an  artilicial  heat  of  about 
sixty  to  seventy  degrees  in  a  warm  room 
for  a  couple  of  days  afterwards.  They 
may  then  be  packed  away  in  dry  sand, 
or  dust,  and  placed  in  a  \ery  cold  but 
dry  room  or  cellar,  where  they  will  keep 
for  months.  They  are  very  excitable  as 
to  sprouting  ;  a  very  little  moisture,  with 
warmth,  will  bring  on  geimination. 

Castanospe'b^ium.  5lorton  Bay  Chest- 
nut* (From  castanea,  the  chestnut,  and 
ipurmof  a  seed.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn.,  U)-Decattdria 
l-Monofftfnia,    Allied  to  Sophora.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen ;  leeds  when  procurable ; 
layer*  and  euttingt ;  deep,  loamy  toil ;  greenhoutc 
or  coQMrvative  wall. 

C,  auttra'le  (toutbem).    40.    Saffron.     N.  Hoi* 
land.    1838. 

Ca.stji:'lea.  (After  an  author  named 
CasU'L  Nat.  ord.,  Ochnads  [Ochnaceie]. 
Linn.,  S-Octandria  l-Monotjynia,  Allied 
to  Elvasia.) 

The  Ooatbiut,  C.  Nicholtf/ni,  it  ai  bitter  as 
Quasnia*  Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
rather  firm  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and 
in  bottom*heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
do"  to  8S°}  winter,  6€P  to  5»^ 

€7.  ere'efa  (upright).    4.    W.  Io4.    tSSI. 
^  NichtMfd  ( Nicholson's) t    4*    Copper.     An- 
tigua.   1830. 

Castille'ja.  (Named  after  a  SpaniHh 
botanist  of  that  same.  Nat.  ord.,  Fi$- 
worU  [SehropfaulariaoesB].  linn.,  14- 
Didjfuamia  2'Angt(/apermin,  Allied  to 
£aphrasia). 

The  stove  species  by  cwttiogsof  half-ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  in  bottom*bMt,  under  a  glass  {  loam  and 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ;  winter,  50°  to 
55°.  Hardy  species,  seeds  and  divisions  of  the 
roots ;  peaty,  sandy  soil. 

C*UUegr^iia   (whole-leaved).      1.      S.  Amer. 
1SS5.    Stove  evergreen* 

—  lUhotpermoifdeM    (gromweU-Uke)>       Scarlet. 

August.    Mexico*    1848.    Greenhome. 

—  Moraneffuia  (Aloran).    Mexico.    1835.    Pros- 

trate stove  evergreen. 

—  pafUida  (pale).     1.       I^ight   purple.      July. 

Siberia.    1782.     Hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennial. 

—  tq^eniriona'tU  (northern)*    9.    White,  green. 

August.  Labrador.  I8S4.  Hardy  annnal. 

—  scrra^/n  (saw-edged).    1.    Blue.   June.   1829. 

Stove  evergreen. 

Casuabi'na.  Beefwood.  (Supposed 
to  be  derived  iVom  the  resemblance  of 
the  long,  peeping,  leafleas  branches  to 


the  drooping  foailier^  of  like  Cassavmy, 
Nat.  ord.,.  BefJ'woods  [Casoaiinacete]. 
Linn.,  ^Zl-MoHtevia  X-J^OHOJulria,) 

This  IS  the  ** Native  Oak,  or  Beefwood"  o{  the 
Australian  colonists,  and  protwbly  the  most  ein- 
gularly  picturesque  tree  of  the  Australian  flora. 
Large  trees,  with  weeping  branches,  the  indi- 
vidusl  branches  being  jointed  like  a  bamboo,  and 
streaked  between  d^  joints,  having  ao  Inves. 
The  timber  is  as  good  as  our  Oak,  and  of  the 
colour  of  raw  beef,  whence  the  colonial  name. 
Cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  the  youas  branches 
of  the  She  Oak  (C.  guadrwa'loU),  and  the  colo- 
nists chew  them  to  allay  their  thirst.  From  what 
we  know  in  this  country  of  C  e^tilie^i/b'/ta  we 
would  rank  the  Beefwoods  as  the  mostremarlrable 
in  a  winter  conservatory. ,-  Greenhouse  evergreen 
trees.  Seeds,  and  cuttings  of  bsAf-ripened  shoots, 
in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-gkes;  loam  and 
peat,  with  a  portion  of  sand,  and  lamps  of  duur^ 
coal.  Snmmei  temp;,  55°  to  7«^;  winter,  40°  to 
45°.  They  should  be  tried  in  sheltered  plaeeaont 
of  doors,  especially  in  the  south  of  .England. 

C.  tfr'sfj^to  (two-styled).    15.    N.  BoUand.   1819. 

—  equUetifofUa  (equisetura-leavcd).     15.     Sep- 

tember.   South  Sea  Islands.    1770< 
•— li^u'0a(nulky-green).   15.  N.  Holhmd.  18S4. 

—  muriea'ta  (point-covered).  15.  E.  Ind.  I89S. 
•^Hodiflo'ra  (hnot-flowered).     15.     New  Caie* 

donia.     1833. 

—  quadnttafims  (fo«r-valved).    18.  N.  S.  Walea. 

1813. 

—  sM'cto  (aprigbt).  15.  May.  N.S.  Wales.  1778. 

—  ienui'iuima  (slenderest).  10.  N.  Ifolland.  18SS. 

—  tonilc/ja  (twisted).    15.    N.  S.  Wales.  1772. 

Cata'lpa.  (The  Indian  name.  Nat 
ord.,  Bignomads  [BignoaiaoeiB].  Linn., 
2-Diandria  l-Mtmoggniat) 

The  North  American  species  b^  sceda  sown  in 
spring,  root-cttttinKa,  layers  la  autumD,  and 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots  in  autumn  t  de^, 
-rich  loam.  The  West  Indian  wedee  bycuttii^a 
of  the  ripe  shoots  iu  beat,  ana  nader  a  glaaa  { 
usual  stove •tieatmeot. 

White. 
White. 
White. 


30. 


15. 


C  longi'nima  (longest-|N><(<{mi). 

W.  Ind.    1777* 
-^  mieropkjf'Ua  <small-leaved). 

Hispaniola.    1880* 
—  9ifr%ngmfeHia  (syringa-leaved). 

July.    N.  Amer.    1780. 

Gatana'nche.  (From  katanangke,  a 
strong  incentive ;  in  reference  to  aa  an- 
cient custom  among  the  Greek  women 
of  using  it  in  love-potions.  Nal,  iird., 
Composites  [Asteracetv].  Linn.,  19-^^m- 
genetia  l-JSqutUis,)   <    ■ 

Divisioa  oC  the  roots  ia  MaKh,.  and  seed  town 
in  April;  common  soil. 

C.  cxru'lea  (sky-blue),  3.  Blue.  August.  South 
Europe.  1596.  Hardy  herbaccoaa  per- 
ennial. 

-«• 6i'color  (two-eehnired).  3.    W|u|e»blue. 

August.    Gardens.    1887. 

>>  iu'tea  Orrllow).  }.  Yellow:.  ■  June.  Caadia. 
1040.    Hardy  santial. 

'  Caxask'tuu.  (flinm  Arala,  downnBrd, 
and  setUf  a  bristle ;  inferring  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  horns  of  the  column. 
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Natord.,  Orchids  [OrclitdAceie].    Linn., 

'Mi'Gj/nandrla  l-Afonandria,) 

Stove  orchldf .  DivUiont ;  peat,  muss,  broken 
pots,  and  disrcool,  alerated  aboTo  a  pot,  or  in 
ihaUow,  open  baskets ;  cool  and  dry  in  winter ;  a 
Ugh  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  when 
makinf  their  growth.  Summer  temp.,  do'^  to  90^; 
winter,  50*  to  SS**. 

Cttkrufptum  (bhmt'liitptd)*  l.  Oroenish'yeU 
low.    September.    Bnudl.    IMl. 

~s(ra'liMi(dark-flo«evedJ.  1.  Dark.  July. 
Brasil. 

—  ieric'/MM  (bearded).  ^.  Green,  purple.    Hay. 

Dememra.    1880. 
'-—^immaeuMtum   (spotless).      j{.      Greoi, 

pink,    aepttmber.    Demcram.    1635. 
labe'lkh-u*tAM  (white-lipped).  }.  Greenish- 
white.    September.    Demerara.    I8S5. 
— probote^deum  (loDg-sn«ated).     Brown- 

ish-green.    May.    Settao.    1899. 
^eolU^tum  (hardened).     1.     Brownish-yellow. 

Jane.    La  Guayra.    184a. 
jTaiid»>la'fifii»(hurve-floweMd).  1.  Or«en, 

bsown,  pntple.    December.    Columbia. 

1845. 
-cr'ninaim  (drooping).    1^.    Pale  green.      Rio 

Jaaeiio.    1839. 

—  eiirifnum    itiUoa^eoUmred),       Palt    yellow. 

August. 

—  cemn'/ttm  (horned).  Greenish-purple.  March. 

Demernim.    1840. 
"criitafium    (crested).     2.     Green*     August. 

BiasU*    1883. 
•'ielMfdeum    (txmnfjM'Ufiped),      14.      Green, 

brown.    Maren.    Demerara.    1848. 
•^fimhriafium  (fringe-lipped).    Pink,  red.    Au- 

Ewt.     Braiil.     1887.     There  are  two 
nds,  Hmgndem  and  LegrtfUi,  slighUy 
differing  in  colour. 
'^fidigmo'tum  (sooty).  Giaen,  purple.  August. 
MoEioo.    1889* 

—  ffo^o'rwm(|lobe-flowered).  1.  Olive,  brown. 

June*    Mexico*    184Q. 

—  ff0eAe'H(Hodcer>s).    3.    Green,  brown.   Oc- 

ber.    Brasil.    1818. 
•^bttege'rrlmum  (entlra-lipped).  Purple,  brown. 

June.   Guatimala.    1839. 
itUerme'dm  voriega'to.      Black,    white, 

yellow.    Brazil. 
<-  hmbuflum  (plaited). .  Brown,  purple.    April. 

Mexico.    1844. 

—  ——  ebufrneum  (ivory-ltpped).    White,  green. 

April.    Mexico.    I889. 
"  hnci'/erum    (lanc^-bearing).       Pure    green. 
March.    BrasU.    1839. 

—  <ofi|r//o'ii«m  (long-leaved).  8.   Orange,  violet. 

August.    Demerara.    1837* 

^  maeulaftum  Megefrrimum  (spottcd-entire- 
Upp«d).  3.  Green-and-pttrt>lo-spotted. 
September.    Mexieo. 

"MifUeri  (Dr.  MUler's).  8.  Purple-spotted. 
September.    BraxU.    I8S7, 

~«i'M»(no«e-like-'(pptftf).  White,  purple.  Au- 
gust.   Mexico.    1843. 

~oc4ru^wiM»  (raddish-yeUow).  Yellow.  Bra- 
sU.   1844. 

^pWni^m  (flat-beadcd).  1.  Green  and  yellow. 
Spanish  Main.    1840. 

^  frobcaeVdewn  (long-snouted).  Brightish^green. 
Demerara.    1839. 

"fmffwm  (opotlese).  1.  Green.  October.  Brasil. 

—  r9fMeo*mfibmn   (rooe-and-whitevf ouwred).     8. 

MTUln,  red.    April.'  Para.    1836. 
->A«stei/l«'fi«m  (Duke  of  Bedford's).  3.  Green. 
July*    OuutinuJa.    1888* 


C.  taceu'tum  (poiiched).  Yellow,  purple.  March. 
Deaserara.    1840. 

—  «eiNfa^r/«im  (half-o^n)*     1.-  Yellow.    No« 

vember.    Brasil.    I8'i6. 

—  Merrm'tmm  (saw-edged*/t|i||»etf).    Green,  yellowt 

September.    Panama.    1844. 

—  s|»iiio'««fin  (spiny-Zipyied).    I.    Green,  brown* 

Brasil.     1840. 

—  tubula're  (table-formed'/(p/)ed).    Pale  green. 

(ruatimala.    1843. 

—  tridenMium    (three- toothed).      9.      Yellow, 

brown.    April.     Trinidad.    1833.    This 

sports  into  the  six  following,  and  even 

into  WaUe'nL 
— ntrupur/mfreum    (dark-purple->fowfrtd). 

8. '  Dark  purplo.    August.    Demerara. 
— >  — -^  ttu're»m  {toldtU'JIowered),    8.    Yellow. 

August.    Demorara. 
Cteoeri'ii«r<  (Capt.  Clavering's).    9.    YeU 

low,  brown.    August.    Brasil.    1883. 
Jfori^u'ndifm  (bundle-flowered).    3.  Yd* 

low,  brown.  November.  Trinidad.  1834. 

—  — —  macroca'rpum  (largo-fruited).  8.  YelloWt 

purple.    August.    Brasil. 

iriridijh'fm  (green-dowered).  8.  Greea^ 

May.    Demerara. 

—  trVfidum  (three-cleft-Zinned).  9.  Green*  June. 

Trinidad. 

—  tnfUa  (tiowel-fi>j»ed)-    Oreen»  brown*    Sep- 

tember.   S.  Amer.    1840. 

—  viridijiafoum  (greenish-yellow).     1.     Yellow, 

green.    June.    S.  Amer.    1841. 

—  YKeJIr'ni  (WaUes's).    1.    6re«p.  September. 

Honduras.    1840. 

Gatchfly.    8ilt*He, 

Ca'tecuu.    Aca'cla  ca'iechu, 

Catkbpillab.    Sdfrpin'rut. 

Gatbbpiixab.  This  is  the  young  of 
either  the  butterfly  or  the  moth,  in  its 
first  state  after  emerging  fi*om  the  egg. 
There  are  many  kinds;  and  the  best 
mode  ol  preventing  their  invasions  is  to 
destroy  every  butter  fly  ^  mothj  chty talis, 
and  egff  that  can  be  found.  Hand-pick- 
ing, dusting  with  lime  or  soot,  and  other 
modes  of  destroying  the  caterpillar  are 
mentioned  when  noticing  the  plants  they 
attack;  but  we  may  here  observe  that 
the  powder  of  White  Hellebore  is  by  far 
the  most  effectual  for  dusting  over  this 
marauder.  Sparrows  and  other  small 
birds,  in  early  spring,  should  not  be 
scared  from  the  garden,  for  they  destroy 
myriads  of  caterpillars:  at  that  season 
they  can  do  no  harm  if  the  gardener 
properly  guards  his  seed-beds.  Boys 
paid  a  hidfpenny  per  dozen  for  leAves 
havings  eggs  or  smaller  caterpillars  upon 
them,  have  been  found  to  keep  a  garden 
firee  for  a  Avhole  season  for  aboat  sef  en 
shillings. 

Catesb^'a.  Lily  Thorn.  (Named 
after  M.  Caltfxfty,  author  of  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  Carolina.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads 
[Cinchdnaceie].  linn.,:.  ^-Tetrandria  1- 
MonotfynUi,  .  Allied  to. Gardenia.) 
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8tov«  Attrffecn*.    CutHnfft  in  «ni4#  mdtr  ii 

glass,  in  heat,  in  April.  ■  Sandy  Inaaa  tod  fibry 
p«ttt.  Stttomer  femp.,  00"  to  SO*')  wmter»  &iP 
to  60*. 

t?.  mtf/o'lia  (liMAd-tHaVed).    5.    TclldW.    Jihie. 
W.  Ihrf.     1823. 

—  LiHdant(^tiA  (Linden's).    2. '  jrtil|^. 

— 7  pari;»/?oVo  (small-flowered;.  2.  Whtte.  June. 
Jamaica.    \'dl'6. 

—  spina' »a  (thorned).     12.    YtlTow.    JUne.    Isle 
'  of  Providfelifc^.    IJ^Sff. 

Ca'tha*  We  have  united  this-  genus 
to  Celastrus. 

CAtHA^A'if^fttt^.    See  Vi'KEA. 

bATHcVRJicA.  (In  lionoiir  o^  J,  F, 
Cathcart,  Esq.,  BM*8.^  Judge  of  3?irboot. 
Nat.  OT^.y  Pbppyivorfs  [PapftfefftdBiD]. 
I49n.|  l^^Polyandria  i-Moiwgynia.) 

A  gr«tohoHBb  hfetbftceom  plaitt,  perlraps  hardy, 
aftd  cettaihly  tntty  be  plifnted  oub  la  samtner  in  a 
cool  shade. 

t^.titto'ih  (shargy)'.    I.    Yelld^.     JiiOe.     Sik. 
Kim-Himalaya.    1680. 

Cat-mint.    Ne'peta, 
•   CAT»itM1htfe.    IWcHiifn  ma'rurH, 

QA'TTEBiDGfi-tiit!!^.  jSuo'nymus  JEuro- 
pa'us, 

' ' '  ^'tTLEYA«  (  Nctmed  after  Mr,  OtOiley, 
a  distinguished  patt6n  of  litrtAirf .  Nat. 
ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidao«te].  Linn.^  SO- 
Oynandi'ial^MBitandria,} 

Stove  orchids.  l>fvii)itihs.  •  lt€ls«»  ^«ttt»  hnd 
btokmi  pots,  ftiiher  in  sImUIow.  bMketlr  or  raised 

Sbovd  the  surface  pf  the  pot*    Summer  temp.f 
i>*to9{)°;  winter,  60^ 

C.  Aclu'ndite  (Lady  Acland^s).  1^.  iP'urplc,  browQ. 

JUiy.    Brazil.     1839. 
^  Ai-elHke'rgit  [Go^nt  hT€mki*t^*»},  Like.  July. 

Brasll.     1849. 

—  it'cfltor  (two-coloured),  1.   OUve-freen.   Sep- 

tember. BrazU.  183/.  There  is  a  va- 
riety with  A  whift^^tn^rgihed  Up. 

*^  iuibi'sit  (balbed).  |.  Rm»,  purple.  Apitt. 
Brfuil.    J  846, 

~  tu'ndida  iwhite-nowered).  While,  pink. 
Brhufl.    16S8. 

-^MM'na  itliHin^flifweredf)4  CitMH.  April. 
Meiieo.    iftas, 

•^  m'apa  (curled-^ott'eretf).  l.  White,  purple. 
S6J3tember.    Brazil.     18!!6. 

"*~  — —  vidlu'aea  (vicAti'-i^touired).  IWep  Violet 
and  white:    eaitthiu    i6so. 

-*-  Hominge'nsU  (St.  Doialngo).  April.  St.  Po. 
mingo.     1844. 

^el^'tdir  (taller),  i.  Green- spdited.  Brazil. 
1827. 

^  «//e^fl»i  (elegant).    Purple  mil,  wUle.    Brasi). 

—  Forbe'sii  (F^orbes's).   I  Whiie,  yelloW.   June. 

BrdiM.    1823. 

•**^«nitfo'M.(granulatod-/ipi»c«l)i  1.  Whitish- 
green.    May.    Guatimala.    1841. 

HusHellia'no.    (Duke    of   Bedford's).     1. 

Green,  Whittf,  orAng^.  Msy.  Mnice»  1^30. 

—  gU^Mia  {flpoti»A*floioBTed)%    v*    Gr«ta,  i«d. 

April.    Brazil.     1827. 

-L Wa'Ww  (taller).    April.    Brazil.    18^;. 

-^  .^.^  jniMema*>ia  (Ltitd  C.  Rtttsdl**).    a*eeh, 

t«4«  Avgttit.   pmjX.   iSM^ 


C.0ah'{«(»'«i6*(Atm«li*rrisoii>a).    I.   tl«K,yel. 
low.    ApriL    Brast).    There  is  a  variety 
^  of  a  viblet-colour. 

—  Uakrmt^iatt    (ititbrtrtedlalew«*«f).     1.    ttose, 
IvMte.    ApHl.     Bftisil.     lff!i. 

--— -^4>^««(/W«4(htrr0^.1e*tW).  U  Ltelit 
purple.    Stfptetnbef.    BKtQ.    il»6.' 

—  -^  pH'uma  <t»Ale-*N«r*.^oiref«l)t  l.  U^ht  ffed. 
June.     Brazil,     183.1. 

-^  — ^  pmfk'rem  (oUrplfe.Msteibetf). 

H»r<tf^«'to<¥arieg«l«d-/^cd}i   I.  White, 

ml;    Majr.    JktttU*    li«8. 

—  labia' ta  (ru^y-lipped).  1.  Crimaotit  lilae.  May. 
#nMiU.  i«t#;  It  appekr*  U  if  tlUi  kpMtes 
is  identical  with  C,  Ma^ttim, 

***  — **.  a'lka  (whit«)« 

—  *—  atTB'pwpifrea  (dark  patple).  Lilac,  pur- 
ple;   Kareiiiber.    lA.Gtiaylra>    I8S9. 

— -^^a#r#«mm^t'iMa(4Mk«frinuioii).   1.  Dark 

red.    J«ly^  .(S.  Atmr. 

pl'tia  (paiatid). 

•^  LmnonMna  (Bir  0.  Letooti'^)*    3.    R^ie^  yel> 

low.    August.    SftiriiK    18Mi 
-^Mk'U  (Mamd  fetaltd  tnd  t^tjttd).    Purple, 

tloletf  and  ctfimsaii  !Miltts,  Brfttil.    I847. 

—  Loddige'sii  (Loddige's).  I.  R«^,  lilac. 
Att«uit.    Brafeil,    I8U. 

—  margina'ia  (bordered).     ^.     I^ft|    crimson. 
-    Na^mber.    Brkiil.    igfS.  > 

—  mari'lima  (sea-side).  Lilac,  #lltte.  Buenos 
AyMa, 

—  ma'xima  (largest).  I|k  Oark  ptilk.  May. 
Giiayttlhil.     1844. 

—  Mo'nite  (Mrs.  Moss's).  U  OllAN^n,  lilac. 
Jilljr.     Li  GttttyflU     I8S6. 

— -— '  ii'Wo  (whlte)J    Whit*  and  potplfc.   Brasil. 
-'-^rfoffiff'Mima  (sweeteit).    Pufple.    Detue^hta. 

IflSOi 
**•  Bt^eiAfuin'H:  • 

—  Pem'Mu' (Perrin's).    f.    Purple.    Bhizll. 
'^  »Htkliiitf^  (FiMiVn).    0oa)|tfdi  Whtttefthlt 

and  pu'mila  are  not  ideatleal  With  mar- 

friHd'ta. 

—  jBM'm«a  (dwarf).  I.  Purple.  Jalfi  S.  Amer. 
I«S7. 

—  Skinne'ri  (Skinner's),  l^.  Rd4y- purple.  Au- 
gai».    Gaatiaihitt.    1839. 

a7ro-re'ie«(d8fkfMe)»    14.    Dark  roae. 

May.    Ouatimali.    I8d6. 

—  speeio'sa  (showy). 

—  *iljBeV«a  (sttperlj).  1.  Purple.  M«y.  (htlkna. 

1838. 
-*  WiUMMa'iia  ( Wilker'i).  LilM,  trim«dii.  Maf . 
BrazU.    iMit 

dAULiFLOWEfc,  J^ra'ssica  oiera'cea  cau- 
H/h^roi 

raiieties.'^'thetib  are  matiy  to  be  found 
in  local  catalogues;  but  they  are  only 
different  names  for  tfa6  following  z^Early 
Oduiyidwer;  LMe  etmliflowef  i  Large  Asi- 
atic;  and  iVakhsren,  The  last-namfd  is 
included  also  among  the  Brocolia ;  for  it 
ttirites  th»se  to  the  Gattlitlowet^,  partak- 
ing of  the  character  of  each. 

Sowiny.—Thtfte  are  ih#e«  SMSons  for 
«bwifi^  tbifl  Vegetable. 

First  Soufiing, —For  thg^teit  ikiRia  eiop, 
«  8o#iii^  i)hot|}ft  Dft  ttikde  in  tlitt  ihiitl 
week,  6f  ahOUi  t2i6  ^ik  4t  Augaat^  to 
rais^  plants  fqat  wij^^tr  pietftcU^  to  form 
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the  ftrst  i^ei^  fuidniian  Of0(«  of  Ihe 
foilQwiiig  y<»ar.  S4io}ild  the  v6«Al)«r'^ 
veiy  dry  at  the  til»«  of  aow-iog*  tbi^  W>i\ 
should  )w  ihorougUy  w«l)  wftteve»d  be^« 
the  seed  is  sovHt  and  so  oontinued  tf 

As  sooB  as  tli09e  «re  up  large  enaugh  to 
handle,  beds  shonH  be  foi-med  in  an  open 
situation,  wfll  broken  up,  niade  rlcb, 
hood  out  neatly,  and,  if  th^  w«ftt)>9r  ii» 
diy,  we)l  wAtered  before  planting,  as  wel) 
aa  afterwards.  The  best  time  for  prick- 
ing out  young  plants  of  9x\y  kind,  m  dry 
vettber,  is  1^  in  tU^  aft^|i(^QI»  <4'  iu 
the  eveiiiag.  By  thia  atteotioB,  atropg, 
heaUhy  plants  will  be  ready  fof  either 
hn#lly  pUiM^g  out  mider  ^iHid^glfUis^s, 
about  t^e  voidcU^  of  0&t(>bj^,  of  fojr  pio- 
teciiQa  in  fracrve^,  ok  at  lihe  foot  of  walU< 
These  pio^ted  pjanis  are^  tQ  form  a 
second  aipop  tq  those  whip^  were  planted 
out  nnder  the  hand-glasses,  and  n\ay  \)^ 
fin%Uy  pl^ipted  out  toww^ds  the  epd  of 
Februaiy,  if  Uie  weaklier  is  favoura|>le) 
two  feet  and  a  half  asundei'  eaeh  way ; 
And  sfaonld  severe  weathet  set  ia  again, 
flower-pot^  just  l^irge  eiiough  to  cover  the 
jilant  may  be  lumed  qvw  each,  hut  taken 
oil'  in  all  favourable  weather.  Care 
should  always  be  token  to  lift  up  the 
plantjj  out  of  the  pursery-bqds,  ^o  qs  to 
insure  uninju}:ed  roots^ 

Should  t^  weather  be  very  severe  in 
the  winter,   the  hand-glass   erop   must 

have  a  UtUe  fM'Qtectiqp  more  i\im  t}i^  of 
the  band-ligbi  itself.  But  psi^niicular  at- 
tention shoukl  be  paid  to  ainDg  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  will  permit,  by 
either  taking  the  lights  entirely  off,  or 
tilting  them. 

If,  through  some  ipiBmanageme&t.er 
misfortune,  the  winter  atjOfsk  should  he- 
come  abort,  a  sewing  towards  the  end  of 
•l^anaary  becomes  of  impenta&ce.  A  vei^ 
httle  seed  must  then  he  ftew«Hiu  a  ^n  or 
hox,  placed  in  some  modetwto-iieatod 
stmcture,  or  in  a  gentle  hotbed  made  up 
for  tU$  pui'posd  2  #nd  wheu  tl>e  seedlipg^ 
v»  op,  %iid  laiga' enough  to  handin,  they 
should  be  pricked  out  on  other  very 
{gentle  hotbed^,  carQ  being  taken  to  keep 
the  plants  up  clo&e  to  the  glass,  and 
inar«d  te  t^  opei)  air-  Plants  raided 
io  this  way  wiH  he  aearly  m  fet'^vard  as 
those  sown  in  August,  And  protected  m 
cold  frames  through  the  winter. 

Tht  9tcvn4  Soiphtff  should  be.  at  the 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
and  thsij^  e^^  in  fti}QldJ);ft»iet.9>^  ff»ixn> 


epea  boeder;  or,  if  the  weather  he  -very 
unfavourable,  a  sowing  may  be  made  on 
a  very  gentle  hotbed  evej^  at  this  time; 
attention  to  pricking- put,  &c.,  ^iveu  as 
before  directed.  From  this  sowing  a 
thinl  plaUting  is  made. 

1%^  third  Sowintf  should  be  paade  about 
the  last  week  in  April,  or  first  week  in 
iV^ay,  apd  the  seedlings  attended  to  as 
before' l^s  ta  pricking-QUt,  A:q.  ?roui 
this  sawing  »  fourth  planting  is  made* 

iHiMss  for  UM.-^yfhen  a  e«nhfiower 
has  arrived  at  its  full  si2e,  wWch  isi  showt^ 
by  the  border  opepiug  »s  \f  it  wfts  about 
to  run,  i^ull  up  the  piaat,  ae  it  nevei; 
produces  anyuselnl  sprouts;  aiidif  hunj^ 
Up  thus  entire,  in  a  cool  plaee,  it  may  be 
jiresprved  for  several  ^siys.  The  heat 
time  to  cut  a  cauUdeweras  early  of  a 
BKN*niBg,  before  the  dew  is  evaporttted : 
if  it  is  done  during  themeridiau  or  after- 
noon of  a  hot  day,  i^  loses  muflh  of  its 
finnneee.,  and  boils  tough. 

fh  preserve  from  Frosts — As  fros^  de- 
sUqys  the  c0.uJiitiower,  it  i$  a  priet^e  io 
November,  before  it  sets  in,  to  pull  up 
the  late-standing  plants,  and  the  leaves 
being  tied  over  i^e  head,  to  haug  each 
up  in  a  coal-shed  or  cell8^r>  by  which 
uieana  they  remain  good  for  aoote  tiuie. 
i|ut  a  better  mode  is(  to  bury  them  in 
sand,  laying  them  m  alternat<^  lackers  with 
the*  earth,  w  a  dry  situaition.  By  this 
means  they  may  be  preserved  tethe  close 
of  January;  or  they  may  be  put  in  a 
tceach  dug  iit  the  bottom  of  a  wall, 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  deep,  the  plants 
beipg  laid  with  their  roots  uppermost,  in 
an  inclining  position^  so  that  the  roots  of 
the  second  covered  the  top  of  the  one 
preceding.  The  earth  to  be  laid  over 
them  thick,  a  oonsiderabVe  slope  g^ven 
to  it,  and  beaten  smpoth  with  th^  spade, 
to  tb#ow  off  rftiu. 

Saving  Seed, — Some  should  be  from 
the  'first  planted  out  of  the  hand-glass 
orop.  The  hest  ivith  well-f^med  h^tads 
should  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  and 
marked  foi-  send, '  by  piaelhg  a  strong 
stake  to  each  for  the  futi^re  tying  of  the 
dowering  stems  up  to^  Crather  eaoh 
bri^Qoh  of  seed  aa  it.zip«pj)»« 

Diseases  and  InsecH* — See  Cabbaoe 
and  Broooli. 

Ciui^pPHY'Lr.uM.  (Frojja  kuiito^^  ^^^eJUf 
and  phfUon^  a  leaf;  in  yeferenee  to  the 
stems  ending  as  if  it  #ere  in  a  leaf-stalk. 
Nat.    ord.,    Berber id4     [Beyberidaceae], 
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Hardy  tubitM*  fNA^nlMt   division  of  tiM 
roots  ;  light,  iiui^jr  peat* 
C.  thmlietni'dBt  (thalictrum-like).     1.     Yfllow, 
green.    N.  Amer.    I75&> 

Ceano'thus.  (From  kranothus^  a.  nuxne 
applied  by  TheophrastuH  to  a  plant  qow 
not  known.  Nat.  ord.,  Mhamnada  [ Hbam- 
nacete].  Linn.,  ^-Pentandria  l-Mono- 
gifnia.) 

Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  of  firm  side- 
shoots  answer  best,  either  in  April  or  August. 
Tht  greenhouse  Tarietles  do  well  i^ainst  a  south 
wall,  but  may  require  a  little  piotactioa  in  setere 
weather.  Those  from  tropical  regions  require  the 
usual  treatment  of  Uie  stove,  or  a  warm  conserva- 
torjr.  Thejr  are  not  particular  as  to  soil ;  a  little 
peat  mixed  with  loam  will  be  an  advantage. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS. 
C  Amerifmfnut  (American).     2.    White*    Julj. 
N.  Amer.    I71S. 

—  M//t'inM  (hill).    1.    Light.     July.    N.  Amer. 

1897.    Kvergreen. 
-*  cieiiea'/iM< wedge-shaped).  4.  California.  1849. 

—  denta'iuH  (toothed).  3.  Blue.  California.  1848. 

—  divarict^tuM  (straggling).     4.      Blue.     June. 

California.    1848. 
— Jloribu'ndua  (copioua-llowering).   Blue.  June. 

—  interme'dwa  (intermediate).  2.  White.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 

—  LohhMmut  (Mr.  Lobb*»).    B!ue.   July.    Cali- 

fornia. 
'— micrd!pA|r'//iw  (■mall-lMved).  2.  White.  June. 
N.  Amer.    1806. 

—  Nepalefmin  (Nepanl).    10.    Yellow.    Nepaul. 

1820. 
.— ova'lM  (egg-shaped-/easad).  S.  White.  July. 

N.  Apuer.    1818. 
'^pa'lKdut  (pale).    10.    Pale  blue.     July.    N. 

Amer. 
->-  pvpiUa'nu  (pimpled).    8.    Blue.    California. 

1848. 

—  per&nnia  ^perennial).     2.     White.    August. 

Carolina.    1822. 
^rifgidu*  (stiff).    4.    Blue.    California.    1848. 
•^mmguVneMM  {onaam^UaUced),     2.      White 

June.    Missouri.    1812. 

—  tardifl&rwt  (late-flowering).   3.    White.  Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.     1820. 
^^emuiofwua  (warted).     SJ.     Purple.     Upper 

California.    April." 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
C<  Africe^nut  (African).     Pale  yellow.    March. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I712. 

—  osru'iviM  (blue;.  10.  Pale  blue.  April.  Mexico. 

1818. 

—  ^-^fio're-a'lha  (white<flowered).  10.  White. 

April. 

—  fttu-'/o'/ftM (box-leaved).  White.  April.  Mexico. 

1824. 

—  Ci^fMis  (Cape)*    3.   White.  June.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1823. 

STOVE   EVERGREENS. 
C.  f'M/e'sf MS  (troublesome).    4.    Mexico.    1824. 

—  Uniga'tiu  (smooth-lMved).  4.  Green,  yellow. 

W.  Ind.    1818. 
^  macroca'rinu    (large-fruited).      3.      Yellow. 
July.    New  Spain.     1824. 

—  JirorfiMVNiM(Moeino*s).    6.    Mexico.    1824. 

—  m^atacifnua  (bearded).     13.    White,    green. 

November*    Africa.    1776. 
'— :  sphtsroca'rpua  (round-fruited),     la.  ,  Green, 
yellow.    Jamaica.    1824. 

—  ZeWninu  (Ceylon).  8*  White*  Ceylon.  1818. 


Ceoro'pia.  Sfiftl«-woo<K  (A  olasrical 
name,  aftn*  Cccntpf^  Unt  king  of  Athens, 
who  bnilt  that  city,  and  called  it  Gecropia. 
Nat.  ord.,  Jtrocarpadx  [Atrocarpaene]. 
Linn.,  22-DiiFcia  2'Diandria.) 

All  the  Atrocarpads  abound  in  milky  juice,  by 
whiflh  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
Nettleworts,  with  which  they  are  allied.  From 
many  of  the  genera,  and  from  C.  pelMta^  caout- 
chouc, or  India  rubber,  is  obtained.  Stove  ever- 
green trees ;  cuttings  of  ripened  shoots,  placed 
m  sandy  peat,  under  a  hell -glass,  and  in  a  molat 
bottom-heat,  in  April ;  peat  and  loam  in  a  rough 
state,  with  a  little  sand.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to 
8A<* ;  winter,  48^  to  65^ 

C.  cn'ncolor  (one-coloured);    20.    Bratll.    1822. 

—  palma'la  (hand-ife/iMif).    80.    Braail.    1820. 
■^  pelta'U  iMitid'teaosd),    30.    Jamaica.    1778* 

Cedronr'IiT.a.  (A  diminutive  of  A-tfilfoff, 
the  cedar;  referring  to  the  fragrant, 
refiinous  Hcent.  Nat.  ord.,  Lahiate*  or  Lip- 
ivorh  [Laniiace.%].  Linn.,  14-^ifytt«rmia 
l-Ghffnnospemtht.  Allied^ to  Dracocepha- 
Imn.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Lipworts  are 
all  destitute  of  any  deleterious  qualities,  and  that 
most  of  them  are  fragrant  and  aronnatic — as  the 
lavender,  salvia,  rosemary,  mint,  balm,  and  hys- 
sop, &c.  Greenhouse  plants.  Divisions  of  the 
roots  of  the  herbaceous  species ;  cuttings  of  the 
evergreen ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  38**  to  40°. 

C.  ctk'n*  (hoary-leaved).     8.     Crimson.     July. 
New  Mexico.    1851. 

—  corda'ta  (heart-shaped-Zraoeif).      1.      Purple. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1824. 
-^  Ifarleff'/M  (Mexican).    9.    Purple.    Mezieo. 

—  pa7/Ma(pale->(oweretf).  1^.  Rose.  September. 

Mexico.    1844. 

—  tiyphp'llu  (three-leaved).    Pale  purple.    July. 

Canaries.  I697.  This  is  a  greenhoiMe 
eve^reen  shmb ;  but  all  the  otben  are 
herbaceous  perennials. 

Ce'drus.  The  Cedar.  (From  the 
Arabic  kedron^  or  kedree^  power;  in  re- 
ference to  its  majestic  appearance  ;  but 
somehaye  snpposed  Arom  -Cedron,  a  brook 
in  *Tadea.  Nat.  ord.,  Gomfera  [Pinaeeoe]. 
Linn.,  Zl-M^ntKia  lO-Monadelphia,) 

Hatdy  evergreen  trees.  Seeds,  saved  in  the 
cones,  eztneted  br  steeping  the  eonea  in  water, 
and  boring  a  hole  down  tneir  centre  so  as  to  split 
them,  ano  sowing  in  sandy  soil,  in  March ;  alao 
by  cuttings,  under  a  hand-nght ;  and  thte  deoda'ra 
by  inarching  and  grafting  en  the  common  Cedar, 
and  on  the  Larch ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  latter 
will  answer  as  a  stock ;  deep,  sandy  soil* 

C.  Africa'mu  (African.  Mount  Atlas  Ctfdur),  May. 

Mount  Atlas.    1849. 
~  dmNTu'ra  (deodara).     120.    Nepkul.     1829. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  this~«ra«s(/b'M8 
(thick-leaved) ;  tetKuifa^lim  (thin-leaved)  1  ana  vif- 

ridi»  (green). 

CM.0'6aji»(C7e<far  of  Lebanon).    Levant.    1083. 

fo'tih-arge'nteia  (silvery-leaved>.  80.  May* 

— NU'iM  (dwarf). 

There  are  other  varietieo  of  this  tpedes,  aa 
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^Imffea  (milky.trMn);«iitfrm«'i(|a  tiottrmcdifte) ; 
ptfndtUa  Cpcoduloui-AraneAMf) ;  pyramiin'lit  (pjr- 
nunid-shftped) ;  and  pyrnmida'ln  argi'nMH  (lil* 
Tcrjr  pynunid-iriiaped). 

Cr'landine.  ChvHdo*nlnm  and  'Bocco' 
niafrute'sctus. 

CelVstkus.  Staff-tree.  (From  hhsy 
the  latter  season ;  refennng  to  the  frntt 
hanging  on  the  trees  all  winter.  Nat. 
ord..  Spin  die -trees  [Caelastraceie].  Linn., 
b-Pentantlria  X-MonO(jynia.) 

Cattings  of  the  half-ripened  thoota  in  *andt 
under  a  glass';  peat,  and  very  sandy,  fibrjr  loam. 
The  atow  ami  gracnhmue  apeeiea  ic<|iiik  the 
treatment  common  to  each  department.  The 
hardjr  apeoes  may  be  propagated  by  layers  |n  an- 
mmn»  aad  act^ndata  by  leMs ;  buUa'ttu  teldom 
ripens  ita.  seeds.  Deep,  loamy  soiL  for  those 
hardy  dimbera. 

HABDY  DECIDUOUS   CLIMBERS. 
C.  tel/a'foa  (blistered).   20.    White.   Julyi  Vir- 
ginia. .17*9*  -       1     ^. 

—  •ni'fulCTM  (climbing).   IS.    Yellow.    Ma^.    N. 

Amer.    1786. 

STOVE   EVEBOREEN    SHRUBS. 
C.  Mexieafjnu  {^ad^tn),  J,    IfexicQ.    1|24. 

—  mttf#>>fo'rM(roany-flowered)«  4.  White.  May. 

South  Europe.     I8l6. 
"  mfrHf&liuM  (myrtle-lcaTed).  SO.  White.  Bfay. 
Jwnaica.    1810. 

—  nuftantQaMvik^),    6.    White.   E.  Ind.    1810. 

Climber. 
•-  panicutafhu  (panicled).    3.    Greenish.    If  ay. 
£.  lod.    1841. 

—  quadranguiafrit  (square-stalked).   10.  White. 

Brasil.    1880. 
->  /rf>sntMa(tbrec>styled).  6.  May.  Isle  of  France. 
1824. 

GREENHOUSE   EVEROREEX   SHRUBS. 
C.  hmnfB^tiMa  (box-leaved).  4.  White.  May.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    l7ftS' 

—  ca«smot'i2M(eassine-likej.   4.  White.  August. 

Canaries.    1779. 

—  ee'rnacsM  (drooping).  6.  White.  May.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    I817. 

—  eymo'Mtf  (eymose).   S.  White.  July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1815. 
-- emmrgina'tms   {aotcYk-teaved).    8.    Yellotrish. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     18M. 
>-/emco'«aM  (sinag).   6.    Whiu.  May.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1836. 
"UidfnMs  (hoUy./0ao«rf).     S.    White.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1817.  ' 

—  UmHffmM  (tamrd-tike}.   8.  White.  Jane*  Cape 

of  Good  Mope.  .  1818. 

—  Unea'ria  (narrow-leaved).    4.    White.    May. 

'   Cape  of  Good'Hope.    1818. 

—  Wciimt  (shining).  2.  White.   May.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1722. . 

—  i^cw»t'^«.(boz.UM>m-like).    White.    August. 

Canaries.    1821. 
— ««crocwV|Mfe  (large-fruited).    White.    Pern. 
1886. 

—  Bteofda  (olive-like),  s.   White.   May.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1824. 

—  pfn'oce'iTMtf  (wing-fruited).  8.  White.   July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1884. 
•~puaefa'<iu(dotted-6ifiii«Afil).    Greenish.    Ja- 
pan.   181 7.    Climber. 
— pyraM'ii<ibiw(fire-spined).    3.  White.    May. 
■  Cape  of  Good  Hope*    I749i 


C.  retufntt  (blnnl).    0.    TeUow.    P«ni.    1894. 

—  rVgidwt  (stiff).  3.  Yellow.  May.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1818. 
~  rmtrn'tna  (bcflked).    White.    May.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1821. 

—  fe/ro^mrii  (four-anglod).  6.  White.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1810. 

—  ^rteiMpftfff'/irjr  (three-pointed).  6.  White.  May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hofpe.    1818. 
•^nndaftna  (waved).     4.    White.    May-    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1826. 

CELEitt'Ac«  or  Turnip-rooted  Cel- 
ery. {.A'piwH  ffrave'olent  rapn'cenm,)  Of 
tliia  variety  of  celery  there  is  said  to  be 
a  hardier  kind  cultivated  by  the  Ger^ 
mans,  called  by  them  Knott' cehiy. 

Sotvufff, — It  may  be  Hown  in  March, 
A|Mril,  and  May,  to  afford  successional 
plantationa  in  June,  July,  and  Angnst. 
Sow  in  drills  six  inches  apart,  and  keep 
idgalarly  watered  every  evening  in  dry 
weather.  The  bed  must  be  kept  free 
from  weedn,  and  when  about  three  inches 
high,  the  plants  may  be  prieked  out 
into  another  border  in  rows  three  inches 
apart  each  way,  giving  water  abundantly 
and  frequently.  By  adopting  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned  in  the  cultivation  of 
celery,  the  same  seed-bed  will  allbrd  two 
or  three  distinct  piickingf;.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dresden t  where  .tliis  vege- 
table is  grown  in  great  perfection,  they 
sow  in  February  or  March,  in  a  hotbed, 
under  glass ;  and  the  plants  are  removed 
in  April,  when  two  or  three  inches  high, 
to  another  hotbed,  and  set  an  inch  and 
a  half  apart.  The  fineness  of  the  plants 
is  there  attributed  to  the  abundance  of 
water  with  which  they  are  supplied. 

When  five  or  six  inches  high,  they  are 
fit  for  final  planting  in  rows  two  feet 
asunder,  and  the  plants  eight  inches 
apart  on  the  level  ground,  or  in  drills 
drawn  with  the  hoe  three  inches  deep, 
as  they  only  require  earthing  up  a  few 
inches  with  the  hoe.  In  dry  weather 
they  should  be  watered  plentifully,  at 
least  .every  other  evening.  Keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  They  require  a  light, 
fertile- soil. 

Sowing  Seed, — The  directions  given  for 
saving  tlie  seed  of  celery  are  in  every  re- 
spect applicable  to  this  vegetaUe. 

Celery.     A'pium  ffrave'ofen»* 

Varietien,  —  There  are  the  GigantiCi 
Dwarf  Curled,  Common  Upright,  Red* 
stalked,  Upright,  Giant,  Hollow  Upright, 
and  the  Solid-stalked  {red  and  wkiie)^ 
The  red  chiefly  for  soups,  the  white  be^ 
iog  much  more  delicate  in  fiavour ;  violetf 
solid,  .very  .superior,  ^blanohea   whit^ 
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Tf*rc,  solid/ whiU,  fojr  iutiniin;  e«le*8  «m- 
pcrb,  red   and*  white ;   $kd  Kytt's  cham- 

S\nu;  th0  lAst-Bamed  being  ib#  bcwiwe 
ave  cultivated. 

Sowing,  ^  The  flrtt  sowjngf  may  be 
iQAde  ghov^  %hQ  middle  or  tovm  the  and 
of  February,  sowing  a  very  little  ueed  in 
a  pan  -^r  box  ph6ed  in  any  heated  stmc- 
ture,  and  having  a  gentle  hotbed  made 
vp  ready  to  receive  the  yoangf  ^ants  as 
soon  as  thef  are  At  to  prtek  out.  The 
aoal  oaanot  be  too  rioli  for  them;  and,  if 
pricked  out  in  gentle  hotbeds  under  glass, 
which  m  best,  the  yonng  crop  s^hould  be 
Wpt  up  within  two  or  l^ree  inches  of  the 
giasa,  and  attention  p«id  to  frequent  w«- 
tena^,  earth -sUiting,  and  tdm^  in  fh4 
vourable  weather. 

The  sowing  for  a  maJn  crcm  should  be 
made  about  the  ilret  week  in  March ;  and 
although  it  may  be  sown  in  « lioh,  warm 
border,  yet  it  is  better  to  make  a  gentle 
hotbed  lor  this  sowing,  even  if  it  is  only 
^f  Ibnr  boards  nailed  togethet,  to  ke«p 
up  the  earth  round  the  sidee  of  the  bed, 
ftnd  no  glass  to  cover  it ;  bnt,  if  a»  eld 
light  can  be  spared  ontil  the  plants  are 
up,  all  the  better.  Several  priekings-ont 
may  be  made  firom  this  sowing  in  any 
riek  earthy  in  open  ettuatiom^  having  the 
beds  made  up  neatly  ready  for  pricking 
0ut,  either  in  warm,  showery  weather,  or 
daring  evenings  in  dry  weather.  The 
plants  should  be  inserted  six  inelMB  apart 
in  the  mtrsery-beds,-  well  supplied  with 
vater,  until  the  plants  are  •  eatiMished, 
and  the  esprth  among  them  frequently 
atirred. 

A  third  sowing  may  be  nfade  about  the 
second  week,  or  middle  of  April,  in  the 
open,  warm  bordter,  to  be  aHeinded  to  #8 
before  mentioned,  as  to  prieking-oat, 
watering,  Ao.,  only  that  eo^l  sitoations 
will  be  fonnd  beet,  such  as  north  berden 
far  Aummer  prielang^Kit,  for  a  sttpply  to 
plant  out  ler  winter  and  spring  use. 
,  FiHol  jdautimg  ;  tk§  sinfU^trtnck  gystetm 
— The  trenches,  where  the  soii  will  allow 
of  it,  nkay  be  eight  or  ten  ihehes  deep^  to 
receive  the  plants  for  the  first  <aummar 
plantings ;  hat,  as  the  eeaaon  a4vanees» 
not  so  deep  by  tw«  inohea  at.  each  snc- 
oessive  planting;  and,  la^jtly,  on  the  level 
surface,  for  late  winter  aubd  spring  nsob 
When  planted  in  deep  trenches  for  the 
first  crop,  the  rows  may  be  much  nearer 
together.  Another  method  oS  planting 
out  the  prinapal  aad  late  crops  is,  to  dig 
out  ft  trenab^  four  «nd  a^  hftU  feet 


and  oB^lfbet  deep,  ^MA^f  ^e  earth  kiK 
on  one  sidei  wn^  lialf  on  the  oihv  tide; 
this  done,  give  a  thorough  good  wannr- 
ing,  #8  the  soil  «aimot  be  made  too  ^pod 
for  this  vegetable ;  let  it  be  neatly  dug  in, 
and  the  stusface  made  smooth  as  th^  work 
coes  on ;  then  lift  the  plants  with  a  trowel 
n:ooi  the  nursery-beds,  to  insure  their 
having  goo(]l  roots  ;  }et  them  be  planted 
precisely  one  foot  from  row  to  row,  wd 
six  or  seven  inches  from  plant  to  plant, 
the  irqw  crossways  of  tbe  ^ench,  thus  :— 


Thoroughly  well  water;  «nd,  in  the 
naurse  of  a  veek  after  planting,  the  earth 
should  be  carefully  stirred  ever  the 
whole  bed. 

The  plMt»  afconld  not  be  ahortened,  as 
many  persons  do  ;  but  remove  any  de- 
cayed Of  brdssen  fei^  apd  nil  eide-ahboots 
from  the  plants;  one  by  one,  being  eare* 
ful  not  to  iigure  other  lewves  or  Khe  roots. 
Earthing  up. — ^The  Drst  earthing  up 
should  he  done  with  *  small  tcovel, 
holding  the  leaves  of  the  plant  together 
in  one  hand,  «nd  stirring  and  drswingnp 
a  litt]j»  e«rth  te  the  plant  ^th  the  other. 
The  next  earthing  is  done  by  the  help  of 
two  light  boards,  six  t»  eight  indbes 
broad,  of  the  s«me  length  as  tbe  treoc^ 
is  wide ;  these  to  be  placed  between  two 
of'  th*  vewB  «»f  plants  by  two  pemens ; 
th(?n  place  between  -th^o  boards  well- 
broken  earthy  4s  muc^  as  required;  draw 
up  the  boMPds  ateadi]^  ;  do  th»  uw  in 
the  next  space,  and  so  on  until  the 
work  is  completed.  By  the  last-men- 
tien^d  method  of  final  pUnting,  more 
than  double  the  quantity  can  he  grown 
on  a  given  space  of  ground,  and  tbe 
heads  are  quite  as  fine  a9  in  tne  single- 
trench  system.  It  is.  al&o  handy  lor  pro- 
tection in  winter,  either  with  hoops  «nd 
mats  or  litter^ 
I     The  trezujh  being  4V0  ^^J*  Cou(  and  a 
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hiir  feel  wide,  allowB  room  fordxpUnU 
unss  it,  at  eiz  inchaB  apart  from  plant 
to  plant,  leaving  three  inches' epaoe  from 
Uie  ontside  o[  the  trench. 

Fml. — At  the  appearanca  of  very 
mere  ireather  setting  in  at  aay  time 
iBtiag  the  winter  months,  three  or  four 
iocea  heads  of  the  celei;  ma;  be  taken 
up  withotit  cntliog  away  any  part 
ibem,  Bud  laid  in  irf  earth,  sand, 
uft«d  coHl-asheg,  so  fts  to  be  handy  for 
immediate  use. 

Mttiuriny, — In  the  seed-bed,  > 
pricked  out,  and  in  tlie  bed  for  Snal 
growth,  too  muob  of  the  richeet  manoie 
oonot  be  applied.  Upon  this,  and  upon 
the  roots  being  imiitjured  at  each  re- 
moral,  depend  tbeflneneae  and  eicellenoe 
of  the  celery  ;  any  check  to  its  growth  is 
nerer  recoveied,  bat  renders  it  dwarf  and 
nnngj.  liqoid-mannre  shoold  be  given 
to  it  freqnently. 

Toiavt  Seed,— Some  plants  mnat  be 
left  where  grown ;    or,  in  Febmu;  or 
U&rch,  some  m^  be  careroUy  Utken  Dp, 
uhI,  alter  the  onteida  leaves  are  cut  off, 
•Dd  all  laterals  removed,  planted  in  a 
moist  soil  a  foot  apart.     Those  which 
ire  most  aolid,  and  of  a  nriddling  size, 
ireto  beseleoted.  'When  they  braaah 
for  seed,  they  mnat  be  tied  early  to  a 
slik«,  to  preserve  them  from  tie  vio- 
lence of  winds.    The  flower  appears  ( 
in  Jone,  and  the  seed  is  swelling  in 
Jnly,     If  dry  weather  occurs,  they 
should  be  iralered  eveir  other  night, 
In  August  the  seed  will  be  ripe,  and, 
'hen  perfectly  dry,  may  be  rubbed 
out  and  stored. 

Dittaiei. — In  heavy,  vret  soil  it  ia 
liableto  have  its  stalks  split  and  can- 
lier.  The  soil  for  earlhing  up  cannot 
be  too  light  and  dry.  Wo  have  seen 
coal-ashes  employed  for  the  purpose 
meet  snccoanfully. 
Celeby  Fi.s.     (Trphritii  oaopordinis.] 

"ftre  part  of  the  leaves  of  Celery-plantl 
blistered  and  turned  yellow  ;  and  tbia  oc 
(lira  occasionally  to  such  an  entent,  thai 
theic  gronth  is  choked  and  their  sizt 
diminisheii.  If  the  withered  parts  ar< 
nimined,  and  the  skin  of  the  lilisten  ii 
laiscd,  there  will  be  found  beneath  i' 
nme  small  green  grubs,  that  have  eater 
•■ay  all  the  green  pulp  (pamcht/nta)  of 
the  ports  BO  withered.  These  grubs  are 
the  larvie  of  the  Celery  Fly.  The  gmbs 
may  be  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  Celery 


in  June*  July,  September,  October,  and 

November;  for  there  are  two  or  mora 
broods  of  them  in  the  conn*  of  tbeyear. 
The  grubs,  though  less  &equent1y,  are 
found  doing  similar  damage  to  the  leaves 
of  Alexanders  and  Parsnips.  When  full 
groivn,  the  grubs  descend  into  the  earth, 
and  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  until 
the  spring  following,  when  they  give 
birth  to  the  fly.  The  Celery  Fly  may 
Dsually  be  found  npon  the  leaves  of  the 
laurel,  hovering  over  Sowers  and  resting 
npon  palings  in  the  sunshine,  fhim  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  July.  II  u 
oaa  of  tbe  most  beautiM  of  the  English 
two-winged  flies,  and  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  Ur.  Westwood : — The  general 
colour  of  the  body,  which  is  flve-jointed, 
varies  from  ruaty-lM-onn  to  ihining  black  g 
head  buff^  with  black  hairs  ;  legs  yellow ; 
thorax  sprinkled  with  long  bliu^  haira; 
wings  black,  with  various  pale  spots ; 
eyes  green.  The  whole  length  of  tlia 
insMt  is  Dot  more  tbaa  oDo-sixth  of  an 
inch,  and  its  wings,  when  outspread, 
barely  half  an  inch  across.  Tbe  eross- 
liuea  in  onr  woodcut  ahovr  these  proiMr- 
tJoDs,  as  well  as  the  in«e<A  magnified. 


The  motions  of  this  fly  btq  verypecnliai: 
seated  upon  a  leaf  in  the  sunshine,  the 
wings  are  partially  eitonded,  yet  partially 
elevated,'  and  it  has  a  sideling  kind  (a 
motion.  The  withered  leaves  of  the 
celery  should  he  picked  off,  and  lie  grubs 
within  Ihem  crushed  as  soon  aa  seen. 
Mr.  Westwood  suggests  that  a  string, 
smeared  with  bird-lime,  and  stretched 
over  the  celery-plants,  might  catch  many 
nf  the  parenta.— 7A«  OMage  Qarititr, 
i,  p.  73. 

Celo'sk.  Cockscomb.  (From  kelmt, 
burnt ;  in  reference  to  tbe  burnt-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the 
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species.  Nat.  ord.,  Amaranths  [Amaran- 
taceffi].  Linn.,  6-Peniandria  l-Muno- 
g}/nia.) 

The  flowen  of  the  Ck>ckseomb,  CeMsia  crtMiafta, 
are  astringent,  and  much  used  hj  Asiatic  physi- 
cians. Seeds  in  a  hotbed  in  Maich;  potted  off 
?epeatedty,  and  transferred  to  the  hothouse  or 
greenhouse;  ligh^  rich  soil,  well  drained. 

SIIRUBS. 

C.  eeAiiSii'fo  (hedgehog).   1.  Pnrple.  July.  Ori- 
noco.   1881.    Stove  ever^en. 

—  jT^au'ca  (milky-green).    1.  White.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.   1818.    Greenhouse  ever- 
green. 

OREEKHOUSE   ANNUALS. 
C.  crifto'/a  (crested).  9.  l>ark  red.  July.   Asia. 

1670. 
compa'cta  (compact).  3.  Dark  red.  July. 

Asia.    1670. 

ela'ta  (tall).  3.  Dark  red.  July.  Asia.  1870. 

JIave'acens  (pale  yellow).     3.     Yellow. 

July.    Asia.    1670. 

STOVE  ANNUALS. 

C.  argefntea   (silvery-spiAreeO.     !•    Light  flesh. 

July.    China.    1740. 
-k.  —— <in«afHf  (narrow-heaved).  1.  Flesh.  June. 

E.  Ind.    17U> 

—  caatre'ruU  (camp).     3.     Purple.     July.    E. 

Ind.    1739. 
*-  e^mua  (drooping).     S«  "  Purple.  -  July.    E. 
Ind.    I8O9. 

—  coeei'nea  (scarlet).  6.  Pink.  July.  China.  ]697> 
->  cotno'sa  (tufted).  1.  Pink.  July.  E.  Ind.  1803. 

—  tficJho'toma  (fork-branched).   I.  Yellow.  July. 

E.  Ind.    1834. 

—  margarita'cea  (pearly).   3.    Yellow.    August. 

W.  Ind.    I8I7. 

—  Morucffda  (Monson's).    3.    White.    August. 

E.  Ind.    1778. 

—  m'^ida  (shining).    1.    Purple.    August.    Ma- 

labar.   1706. 

—  futdifi&ra  (knotted-flowered).  3.  Green.   Au- 

gust.   E.  Ind.    1780. 
^  pyrmndda'Ui  (pyramidal).    1.    White.    July. 
E.  Ind.    1830. 

Celo'sia  cbista'ia.  The  Cockscomb  of 
Jlorists. — ^AU  the  varieties  of  this  are  well 
worth  cultivating.  The  deep  crimson- 
coloured  varieties  are  generally  the  most 
esteemed ;  and  of  these  there  are  tall 
and  dwarf  kinds,  the  latter  being  gene- 
rally preferred,  the  comb  at  its  extremi- 
ties altogether,  or  nearly,  touching  the 
sides  of  the  pot.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  a  sweet  hotbed  in  spring ;  and,  unlike 
the  balsam,  where  splendid  specimens 
are  required,  they  should  never  be 
turned  out  of  the  hotbed  until  the  combs 
are  nearly  full  grown,  when  they  may 
be  set  in  the  greenhouse.  Two  systems 
of  culture  may  be  adopted.  First,  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  one  inch  in  height, 
prick  out,  and  ehtft  successively  into 
larger  pots,  never  allowing  the  plants 
TO  be  pot-bound.    By  this  method  the 


plants  are  strong  before  the  oombs  ap- 
pear, and  you  have  a  chance  of  having 
many  very  fine,  but  with  the  risk  that 
many  others,  from  their  shape,  will  be 
fit  only  for  the  rubbish-heap.  By  the 
second  method,  the  best  for  those  with 
limited  space,  the  young  plants  are 
pricked  out  a  few  inches  apart  into  shal- 
low pans,  in  light,  rich  earth,  encouraged 
to  grow  freely,  and  then  checked  sud- 
denly by  keeping  them  cooler  and  with- 
holding water,  which  will  cause  them, 
to  show  their  combs  in  a  few  days. 
Though  small,  you  can  easily  observe 
those  which  are  close  and  well  shaped 
from  those  which  will  be  upright  and 
straggling.  Select  the  best,  pot  them, 
and  continue  repotting,  and  encourage 
with  heat  and  manure-water;  and  the 
strength  of  your  culture  going  chiefly 
into  Uie  comb«,  these  will  be  large,  while 
your  plants  will  be  small.  Whereextremely 
dwarf  plants  are  wanted,  cut  off  young 
plants  a  little  below  the  comb ;  insert  the 
part  with  the  comb  into  a  small  pot,  in 
sandy  soil,  in  strong  heat,  and  a  hand- 
glass over.  Soil,  sandy  loam  and  very 
rotten  dung,  but  sweet.  Temperature 
when  growing,  60**  to  85°  by  day ;  80°  at 
night. 

Ce'lsia.  (Named  after  Professor  Cel- 
sius, of  Upsal.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworts  [Scro- 
phulariacese].  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  2- 
Angiospermia.) 

Chiefly  firom  seeds,  or  rused  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
in  March  or  April,  and  flowered  in  the  greenhouse 
during  the  summer,  or  in  favourable  posltiona 
out  of  doors.  The  biennials  require  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cold  pit  during  winter ;  light,  sandy, 
open  soil. 

C,  Arctu'rua    (Arctums).    4.    Yellow.    Augast. 
Candia.    I78O.    Half-hardy  biennisl. 

—  betonieaf(/lia    (betony-Ieared).     3.    Yellow. 

July.    N.  AMca.    Half-hardy  biennial. 

—  Coromandelia^na  (Coromandel).    4.    Yellow. 

July.    E.  Ind.    1788.    Stove  annual. 

—  Cre'Mca  (Cretan).    6.    Yellow.    July.    Crete. 

175s.    Halt-hardy  biennial. 

—  heterophy'Ua  (various-leaved).   Yellow.   Jalj. 

1839.    Half-hardy  biennial. 
— /ttfiaVa  (woolly).     3.     Yellow.     July.     1818. 
Half-hardy  evergreen. 

—  laneeola'ta  (spear-Zeoverf).   3.    Yellow.    July. 

Levant.    I8I6.    Hulf-hardy  biennial. 

—  orienia'lia  (eastern).  3.   Brown,  yelluw.  Jalj. 

Levant.    17I8.    Hardy  annual. 

—  oiseo'M  (clammy).    S.    Yellow.    July.    1810. 

i3toTe  anniud. 

Gb'ltis.  Nettle-tree.  (The  name  of 
a  tree  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Nat.  ord:, 
Elmworts  [UlmacesD].  Linn.,  ^9-Poly. 
gamia  l-Moncscia.) 

Seeds,  sown  as  soon  as  yipe }  liqren,  also»  and 
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cuttings  of  ripe  shoots,  in  autamn;  common, 
good  toil.  The  East  and  West  India  species  re- 
qaire  protection ;  but  there  seems  little  to  recom- 
mend  in  them  over  the  European  and  North 
Ameilcan  apedds,  which  are  hardy.  The  wood  of 
uutrafli*  is  extremely  pliant. 

HARDT  DECIDlfOUS. 
C.  eane^teeua  (hoary).  40.  Oreen.  Mexico.  1840. 
Half-hardy. 

—  avMt/o7»a  (thick-leayed)i  SO.  Green.   April. 

N.  Amer.    1819. 

—  UBtf(^afta  (polished).  20.  Green.  April.  Loui- 

siana. 

—  oceiderUafliM    (western).    SO.    Green.    April. 

N.  Ame.T.    1 650. 
*- cordafta  (heart-Zeovcit).  SO.  Green.  April. 

M.  Ainer. 
<ea6rrV<c««/a(roughish).  20.  Green.  April. 

N.  Amer. 
-pi^mila  (dwarf).    6.    Green.   May.   N.  Amer. 

1812. 

—  Sine'fuia  (Chinese).    13.    Green.   Asia.    1820. 

—  Toutw/t^rti  (Toumefort'a)-   8.    Green.    Le- 

vant.   1730. 

STOVE  EVEBGBEEKS. 
C.  aenleafta  ipziclfXy).  10.  Green.  Jamaica.  \79l. 

—  aMn^lis  (southern).  10.  Green.  Jamaica.  1796* 
--If ma  {Slt'leaved),    SO.    Green,  yellow.    W. 

Ind.     1823. 

—  ntera'n/Aa  (small-flowered).   10.  Green.  Au- 

gust.   Jamaica*    1739. 

—  orieniaflu  (eastern).    50.    Yellow,  green.    E. 

Ind.     1820. 

Cehtau'eea.  Centaury.  (The  clas- 
sical name  of  a  plant,  fabled  by  Ovid  to 
bave  cured  a  wound  in  the  foot  of  Chiron 
—Chiron  being  one  of  the  centaurs,  or 
war-horse  breakers^  of  Thessaly.  Nat. 
ord.,  Gomposites  [Asteraceae].  Linn.,  19- 
Syngcnesia  S-Frustn^neaJ) 

TheOntaurys  are  so  numerous  that  more  than 
twenty  generic  names  have  been  applied  to  the 
spedes.  C.  cya'nea  and  depre'ssa,  or  corn- 
flowers, are  much  used  in  bouquets.  Seeds  of 
most  of  them  in  the  open  bordei,  in  the  end  of 
Usrch.  The  tenderer  ones  may  be  raised  on  a 
botbed,  transplanted  to  another ;  a  few  mi^ht  be 
preserved  in  a  cold  pit,  if  it  was  deemed  desirable. 
Common  soil. 

HABDY  ANNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS. 
C.Jia'mt  (Adams's).    8.    Yellow.    July.    Sibe- 
ria.    1804. 

—  Amerieafna  (American).    2.    Red.   July.    N. 

Amer.     1824. 

^A'pula  (ApulJan).  1.  Yellow.  July.  N.  Africa. 
181?. 

~-  9raekiuri'df.a  (cobweb-Uku^.  S.  Yellow*  Jnly. 
Italy.     1820.    Biennial. 

-3eMiit'ota  (ble«sed-Mi«//e).  S.  Yellow.  Au- 
gust.   Spain.    1648. 

-cosieej/o'to  (latticed).  I.  Yellow.  July.  N. 
Amer.    1824. 

--  CkUtfn^  (Chilian).  1^.  Lilac.  Jane.  Chili.  1836. 

-~eoareto'/a  (compressed).  1.  Yellotv.  July. 
N.  Africa.     1827. 

—  eroeodjf'iium  (crocodylium).  8.  Purple.  July. 

Levant.    1777* 

—  Cn4)j'iaa(Cnipina).    S.    Flesh.   June.    Italy. 

1596. 
*-  Cmpkurifdet  (Crupina-like).  1.  Copper.  July. 
N.  Africa.    1818. 


C.  eya'nw  (blue-bottle).  3.  Blue.  July.  Britain. 

—fiueafia  (brownish).  Yellow.  July.  Sardi- 
nia.   1830. 

—^<a«'ca  (milky-green).  1.  Pale  yellow.  June 
Caucasus.     1808. 

—  Ibe'rica  (Iberian).    S.    Purple.    Jnly.    Iberia. 

I8I8.    Biennial. 

—  Lt'/>pn  (Lippi's).     1.     Pale   purple*      June. 

Kgypt.    1793. 

—  Melite'nais  (Maltese).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Malta. 

1710. 

—  motcAa'to  (musky.  Sweet  SuUan).  9.  Purple. 

August.    Persia.    l68g. 

—  fluq9(^o'/ia  (turnip-leaved).    3.    Purple.    July. 

Candia.    I691. 

—  paile'seeni  (pale).  S.  Yellow.  July.  Egypt.  lOlC. 

—  pulcMlUi  (neat).  3.  Purple.  June.  Perria.  1836. 

—  p«'/cAra  (beautiful).  1.  Bright  crimson.  June. 

Cashmere.     1838. 

—  Salma'ntica  (Salamanca).    3.    Purple.    July. 

South  Europe.    1596.    Biennial. 

—  Si'cula  (Sicilian).  2.  Yellow.  July.  Sicily.  1710. 

—  solstitia'lU  (solstitial.  Bamaby*8  ThUtle).    1. 

Yellow.    July.    England* 

—  S/eotf'nti  (Steven's).    2.    Yellow.   July.   Cau- 

casus.   1820.    Biennial. 

—  </rami'nea  (straw-coloured).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

Egypt.    1801. 

—  svaoe'o/enx  (sweet-scented).  S.  Ydlow.  July. 

Levant.    1683. 
—- sulphu'rea    (suIphur^cvrftwrMO.     1.     Yellow. 
July.     1815. 

—  Torreafna   (Torre's),      l^.      Purple.      July. 

Naples.    1830. 

—  veru'tum  (dwarf).    2.  Yellow.  July.  Levant. 

1780.  ' 

# 

HALF-HAEDY. 
O.JBg^tHaea   (Egyptian).     1.    White.    July. 
Egypt.    1790.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  arge'ntea  (silver-Zesvecf).  8.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Candia.     1730.    Evergreen  shrub. 
-^argu'ta  (sharp-nofeAe<<).    August.    Canaries. 
1839.    Evergreen  shrub. 

—  cinerafria  (grey-ZeaoecO*    3.     Purple.    July. 

Italy.    1710.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

-~  hpMopi/o'iia  (hyssop-leaved).  1.  Purple.  July. 
Spain.    1812.    Half-hardy  evergreen. 

•— JRajiMt'ita  (Ragusan).  2.  Yellow.  July.  Can- 
dia.   1710.    Evergreen  jhrub. 

'—  aempervi'retut  (evergreen).  2.  Red,  yellow.  July. 
Spain.    1683.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

'-  spint/Mu  (prickly-ftrancAeci).  2.  Purple.  July. 
Candia.    1640.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

HAEDY  HEEBACEOUS. 
C.  aeattthoifdet  (acanthus-like).  8.  Purple.  July. 
I827. 

—  ala'to  (wingad-ctaJAretf).   8.    Yellow.  August. 

Tartary.    178I. 

—  a'tta  (white-/Soww«ii)*  S.  White.  July.  Spain. 

1597. 

—  o/jvi'na  (alpine).  3.  Yellow.  July.  Italy.  1640. 

—  ama'ra  (bitter).    2.    Purple.    July.    Italy. 

—  — —  grandijio'ra  (large-flowered).  2.   Purple. 

July.    Switzerland.    18 19. 
>*-  —  pinnati'fida  (leafleted).  2.   Purple.  July. 
Switzerland.    I8I9. 

—  mrena'iia  (sand).  2.   Purple.   August.   South 

Europe.     1778. 

—  aftpera  (rough).   2,    Purple*    August.    South 

Europe.     1 772. 
-~  Aatraca'fuca  (Astracan)*     2.     Purple.     July. 

ABtracan.    1818. 
•—  tf^ropurpu'rea  (dark-purple).  3.  Purple.  July. 

Hungary.     1802. 
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Csoufrea  (greai^golden).    S.    Yellow*    August, 
South  Europe.     1758. 

—  Auatri'uca    (Austrian).    S.    Purple,    August. 

Austria.     1815. 
^  axilta'ria  (axillary).   1.   Purple.  July.  Austria. 
1833. 

—  Babylo'nica  (Babylonian).   7*    Yellow.    July. 

Levant.     1 710. 

—  BdUe^mita  (BalsamiU).     9.     Yellow.    July. 

.Syria.    1830. 

—  Barreiyri  (Rarrelier*s).     3.    Purple.    July. 

Hungary.     1830. 
•— hractea'ta  (bracteated).     S.     Purple.    July. 
Soutk  Europe.     1817* 

—  eale^trapa  (star-thutle).  1,  Pink.  July.  Eng- 

land. 

—  ttUdtfapofiea  (calcitrapa-Uke),    1 .    Purple. 

June.    Levant.    l68S. 

—  eatoce'phala  (beautiful-headed).    3.    Yellow. 

July.    Levant.    18l6. 

—  oaloph^lta  (beautiful-leaved).  5.  Yellow.  July. 

South  Europe.     18l6. 

—  captV/fl^ta  (hairy).  1.  Purple.  July-  Siberia.  1810. 

—  eentaureo^des   (centaurea-like).     3.    Yellow. 

June.    South  Europe.    1730. 

—  centaufrium   (great  centaury).     4.     Yellow. 

July.    Italy.    1506. 

—  tfAetranM>/o'/ia  (wallflower .leaved),    3.    Pale 

yellow.    July.    Caucasus.    1830. 

—  eichorafcea  (endive-like).    3.    Purple.    July. 

Caucasus.    1616. 

—  cj'ei(^«/o'/ta  (dcuta-leaved).  8.  Yellow.   July. 

Podolia.     1630. 
^  ebufrea  (grey).  3.  Purple.  June.  Italy.  1710. 
-^-eoUSwik  (hill).     3.     Yellow,     June.     South 

Europe.'   1596. 

—  conef niM  (ntaX).    4.    Yellow.   August.  Cau- 

casus.   1818. 
«*-«<»HaVrra(leathery-/eiioeci).   3.   Purple.  June. 

Hunfrary.    1804. 
'*'  tntvnopifvfiia  (buckhom-leaved).    3.    Yellow. 

June.    lAvant.    1730. 
•— ence'iUa  (erimson-iMvAO*    1*    Purple.    July. 

I8I6. 

—  tteo/Ao'/a  (whitened).  3.   Purple.  July.   Cau- 

easus.    1804. 
-^  dec^pietu  (deceiving).    3.    Purple.   ^August. 
France.    I8I6. 

—  dedinafta  (eurved-down).    3.    Purple.    July. 

Caucasus.    1831. 

—  deet^mdetu  (lyins-down).  3.   Purple.  August. 

France.    181  &. 
->- tfepre'cra  (depressed).    1.    Blue.   July.   Cau- 
casus.   1818. 

—  det^aia  (burned).   5.  Dark  red.  AugusL    Na- 

ples.   1818. 
•>-  diMim  (washed).  3.  Pale  purple.  July.  South 
Europe.    1781. 

—  dintfeiti  (deeplv-cut-feaoerf).  S.  Purple.  July. 

Naples.    1823. 
*—  ehfta  (tMl).    4.  Yellow.    August.    Mauritius. 

1839. 
x'  "elong^ia  (lengthened).    3.    Purple.    August. 

Barbary.     1 833. 

—  tri&phora  (wool-bearing).   1.  YeUow.  August. 

Portugal.    17  ti. 
>->-  eiiopht^Ha  (woolly-leaved).    3.   YeUow.  July. 

1837. 
—-/e'ror  (fierce).   3.    Yellow.   August.  Barbary. 

1790. 
•^  I'SseA^Wi  (Fischer's).    3.  Blue.   July.  Russia. 

1830. 
■^floseuiu'aa  (manv-floreted).  1.  Purple.  August. 

Italy.     1818. 

—  glayM/o'ffa(woad 'leaved).    4.    Yellow.   July. 

Siberia.    1731. 


C.  A^6r»<fa  (hybrid).   1.  Purple.  July.  SwiUer- 
land.    )dl9. 

—  inca'na  (hoary).  3.  Purple.  August.   Niq»les. 

1823. 

—  intybafcea  {tuccory-leaned).   3.    Purple*    Au- 

gust.   South  Europe.    1778. 

—  lanafrdi  (Isnard's).    1 .  Purple.  July.  Britain. 

—  Jacobaa/i/Ka  (Jacobiea-leaved).    8.    YeUow. 

July.      1818. 

—  Karttchia'na  (Kartschi's).   3.    Purple.   June. 

Oamiola.    1836. 

—  /etica'nMa  (white-flowered).  3.  White.  August. 

South  France.     I8I6. 

—  leueophy'lla  (white-leaved).   3,   Purple.  July. 

Caueasus.    1833. 

—  Hmbafta  (fringed).  3.  Purple.  July.  Portugal. 

1818. 

—  lingula'ta   (tongue-/eao«tf).    S.    Blue.    July. 

Spain.     1834. 

—  <lit//o7m  (flax-leaved).  1.  Purple.  July.  8|;Mttn. 

1837. 

—  maeroc^phula   (large-headed).     3.      Yellow. 

July.    Caucasus.     1805. 
-^maeula'ia   (spotted-^eaeed).     Purple.     July. 
Siberia.     I8I6. 

—  macuU/sa  (BpotteA-ealyxed),   1.  Purple.  July* 

Siberia.     I8I6. 

—  iirar«Aa//iV/i«  (Marshall's).    S.  Purple.    July. 

Caucasus.    1830. 

—  mof /is  (soft).   3.  Blue.  July.   Hungary.  1R18. 

—  montu'na  (mountain.    Perennial  biue'botUe), 

3.    Blue.    July.    Austria.     IS96. 

—  murica'ta  (point-covered).    1.    Purple.   July. 

Spain.    1631. 

—  myaca'nthm  (mouse-thom).  1.  Purple.  August. 

France.    1820. 

—  negl^cta  (neglected).   3.  Yellow.    July.    Po- 

dolia.    1830. 

—  furo&ea  (nerved).    8.    Purple.   July.    South 

Europe.    181S. 

—  i^/c^e^Mts  (Nice).  3.  Yellow.  July.  Nice.  18 ig. 

—  ni'teru  (sparklina).    Purple.    Caucasus.    1833. 

—  ochroUu'ea  (yellowish- white).    3-  Palft  yellosr. 

July.    Caucasus.     1801. 

—  orienta'tu  (eastern).  ^.  Yellow.  Siberia.  17-'*9. 

—  oma'ta  f ornamental).  3.  Yellow.  July.  Spain. 

1818. 

—  ooi'na  (sheep^s).  1.  Purple.  August-  Caucasus. 

1803. 

—  j9anicit/r^^a  (panicled).   3.  Purple.  July.   Eu- 

rope.    1610. 

—  />ari>(/IoVa  (small-flowered).    3.  Violet.   June. 

B>irhary.     1823. 

—  pectina' ta  icomh-r dged).    1.   Purple.    August. 

France.  1737. 
^peregri'na  (diffuse).   3.    YeUow.  July.  South 

Europe.  1719. 
->.  Pkry'gia  (Swiss).    3.    Purple.   August.   8wit- 

serland.     1633. 

—  —«— omM'g's/i.  (ambiguous).    3.    Purple.    Au- 

gust.    Switzerland.     13i9. 

—  |N)(yiica'n<Aa  (many-spined).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Portugal.     1804. 

—  poJ^i/r^iAa  (many-formed).  8.  Purple.  July. 

8pain.     181  p. 

—  Potue/'nMPottsin'aju   3.  Purple.  July.  South 

France.  1834. 
•—pra<«'nn«  (meadow).   3.  Purple.  July.  Fnmos. 

ltU7. 

—  proeu'mben*  (procumbent).    1.  Purple.  June. 

South  Europe.    1831.    Trailer. 

—  pube'scena  (downy).    1.    Yellow.  July.    1804. 
■"  puiche'rHma  (very  beautiful).  S.  Yellow.  July. 

Armenia.     I8I6. 

—  pullafta  (sad-looking).  3.  PuTple.  July*  Sooth 

Europe.    1789* 
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C»t9dWta(rtfed)»  S.  White.  July.  Siberia.  1804. 

—  res/fe/jra  (bent-back-«pi'fitfrf).  3.   VcUow.    July. 

Iberia.    IWU 

—  re'peiwrcreepiug).   1.  Yellow.  Jolyt  Levant. 

l7Sft. 

—  ff^pfda  (stiff).    I.    Purple.    July.    1823. 
•^riimkifrig  (nvulet).    S.    Brown.    July.    Por- 
tugal.   18)S. 

—  JBoma'mii( Roman).  3.  Red.  July.  Rome.'  1730. 

—  ntpifglrU  (rock).  3.  Yellow.  Julv.  Italy.  1806. 

—  Ruiht^iiea  (Rnasian).  3.  Pale  yellow.  August. 

RuMia.     I80tf. 
'-saiuto'am  (sand).  1.  White.  July.  Biberia.  18i0. 

—  saUti/t^lia  (willow-leaved).   8.    Purple.   July. 

C^ucaaua.    1823. 
•^s<mgui*nea  (bloody).   2.  Purple,   July.    1827. 
-^iefridisiendive'leaoed),  1.  Purple.  July.  Spain. 

1686. 
~  SeMa'iia  (Sesiane).     1.    Blue.    July.    South 

Europe.    181 6. 
•^atberica  (Siberian).  I.  Purple.  July.  Siberia. 

1780. 
7*M»«A(/V/Mi(Mtw-tiu«tle-leaved).     1.     Purple. 

August.    Mediterranean.    1780. 
~  fe'rrfiia  (sordid).    I.    Purple.    July.    1819. 

—  4M(^«c^a  (spatulate-teaoetf).   9.   Blue.   July. 

Naples.    1895. 
-^tpkmroee'phala  (globe-headed).     9.    Purple. 

July.    South  Europe.    1083.  ' 

— 4il»ii/o'«a(small-8pined).    9.    Purple.    July. 

Hungary.    1686. 
•oipfe'iideiu  (shining).  3.  Purple.  July.  Spain. 

•^tquarro'sa  (wide-spreading).  1^.  Purple.  July. 
Persia.    183Q. 

—  «fereojE»AjrWa(stilr-leaTed).  8.   Purple.    July. 

Podolia.    1880. 

—  Ste'Ae  (Stoebe).  1.  Red,  yellow.    June.    Aus- 

tria.   1760. 

—  sirPcta  (erect).    1.    Blue.    July.     Hunfrary. 

1816.  *    ' 

-^IViteVtoa  (Tartarian).  9.  Yellow.  July.  Tu- 

tary.    1801. 
^tenuifi/iia  (fine-leaved).     2.    Purple.    July. 

Siberia.    1820. 
'^trmnaaipena  (transalpine).   4.    Purple.   July. 

Switaerland.    1810. 

—  Mchoce'phala  (hairy-headed).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Siberia.    1805. 

'^Mne'roia  (three-nerved).  2.  Purple.  July. 
Podolia.    1816. 

•'Ulighu/sa  (marshv).  3.  Yellow.  July.  Por- 
tugal.   1816. 

^wtijtt/ra  (one-flowered).  1,  Purple.  July. 
South  Europe.    1810. 

—  ViH^itufnsia  (Vodiin).  2.  Purple.  July.  Aus- 

tria.   1817. 

—  Weidmannia'na  ( Weidmann's).  2.  Rose.  July. 

Natolia;     1836. 

—  M»<Ai'iMi.(yellow).    9.    iTellow. 

Centbade'nia.  (From  kentron^  a  spur, 
snd  aden,  a  gland ;  referring  to  a  spur- 
like  gland  on  the  anthers.  Nat.  ord., 
Mekuiomads  f  MelastomaceaB].  Linn.,  8- 
Octandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Lavoi- 
dera.) 

Stov«  everifreen.  Cuttiiags  of  side-shoots,  in 
Mareb  or  Apnl ;  sandy  loam  one  part,  and  rough 
peat  two  parts ;  a  cool  stove,  or  a  warm  green- 
boose.  Summer  temp.,  Si^  to  75°;  winter,  46°  to 
B6  . 

C.  ro'eea  (rose-coloured).  I.  Rosy- white.  April. 
Mexico.    <i843. 


OsNtRA'NTHHs.  (From  kentrofif  a  spur, 
and  anthoSf  a  flower ;  referring  to  a  spur- 
like  prooess  at  the  base  of  the  flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Vakrianwortt  [Valerianaoeie]. 
Linn.,  1-Monandria  ^-IH^nia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  iierennialst  exeept  C.  mM'- 
frapa.    Seeds  and  divisions ;  common  soil, 

(7.  Afag'ttef^^o'/jiMi  (narrow^eaved).    9.    Crimson. 
June.    South  Europe.    1750. 

—  cojct'^apa  (caltrop-feao0d).  1.  Purple.  June. 

Portugal.    1683.    Hardy  annual. 

—  rubber  (red).    9.    Crimson.    June.     Britain* 
'-fio^re-u'lbo  (white-flowering) «   9.    White* 

June.    Britain. 

Centrocu'nium.  (From  kentron^  a 
sharp  point,  and  kline,  a  bed.  Nat.  or<l.« 
GomposUet,  Linn.,  IQ-Syngencsia  2-SU' 
perjlua.) 

Stove  plants.  Seeds  and  cuttings,  in  heat; 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Summer  temp.,  50^ 
to75*»8  winter,  50<»  to  55°. 

C.  appre'Mum  (close^pressed-Mo/ed).    9.    Bosjs^ 
January.    Peru.    1836.    Evergreen. 

—  rtifie'xum  (bent-back-sca/ed).    9.   Rosy.    Au- 

Ifust.    Peru.    1830.    Annual. 

Obktbopo'oon.  (From  kenlrony  a  spur, 
and  poffon,  a  beard ;  in  reference  to  the 
fringe  which  envelopes  the  stigma.  Nat. 
ord.,  Loheliadt  [Lobeiiaee8&}.  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Notwithstanding  the  add  poisonous  qoaUtias 
assigned  to  Lobeliads,  it  is  asserted  that  the  soft 
f  ruitof  the  Oentropo^gan  Surimmufntia  is  eatable. 
Herbaceous  perennials.  Divisions  of  roots ;  sandy 
peat,  and  rich,  fibry  loam;  moisture  and  beat 
when  growing,  and  comparative  dryneae  and  a  low 
temperature  when  at  rest.  The  Surinam  spcciea 
will  require  a  few  degrees  higher  temperature  in 
winter  than  the  others. 

C.  eovdifbfHum   (heart -leaved).      Rose.     June. 

Guatimala.    1830.    Stove. 
-^fatttt&aum  (proud).     9.    Rose.    November. 

Greenhouse. 
—>S!tcrtname'fui9  (Surinam).  9.  Rose.  November. 

Surinam.    1786.    Stove. 

Centrosole'nia.      (From    keniron,  a 

sharp  point,  and  solen,  a  tube ;  reiSerring 

to  the  form  of  the  corolla.    Nat.  ord., 

Gesnerworls    [Oesneracese].    Linn.,  14- 

Didynamia  l^Oymnospermiat.) 

Natives  of  tropical  America.  Require  a  warni, 
mcAst  stove.  Soil,  equal  parts  of  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand ;  good  drainage,  and  little  water  in 
winter.  Cuttings  In  a  warm  frame,  without  a 
bell-glass. 

C,  hfaoie'scens  (braeteseent).    9.  White.    June.' 

New  Grenada.    1859. 
•-r  gla'bra  i»mooih'leaoe^.    l.  White.   October. 

La  6ua3rra.'   18404 
^ptWa(painted-/tfaoed).   {.   White.  Banks  of 

Amason.     1851. 

Centro8TE*mma.  (From  kentron^  a  spur» 
and  ttenumy  a  stamen ;  referring  to  a  horn, 
or  spur-like  process  on  the  stamens  of 
Asclepiads.  Nat.  ord.,  Aicl^^ads  [Ascle* 
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piadaceflB].    linn.,  Q-Pentanehia  %'Digy- 
nia.    Allied  to  Hoya.) 

SfeofT*  evOTgreen  twiner.  Cuttings  of  ntther  finn 
shoots  root  fntlj  in  sand,  under  a  beH-glsss,  with 
bottom-heat;  flbry  peat  and  sandy  loam,  with 
rubbly  chareoal  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Summer 
lemp., 00**  to  80^}  winter,  W*  to  00^. 

C.rtifUfmnn  (bent-back).  S.  Angoet.  Cream. 
Manilla.  1888.  It  is  also  eaUed  Hoy^a 
wrie^cea  and  Cprt(/eeraa  r^fUfMum. 

Cephae'lis.  (From  ArepAai«,ii head;  in 
reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  in  heads,  or  corymbs.  Nat.  ord., 
Cinchonads  [Cinohonacee].  linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  1-Monogynia,  AlHed  to  Psy- 
ohotra.) 

The  Ipecacuanha  of  the  shops  is  the  root  of  C. 
ipeeaatafnhOt  a  half-herbaceous  plant,  with 
creeping  roots,  growing  in  the  damj^,  shadjr  fo- 
rests of  Brasil.  Stove  plants.  Cuttings  of  firm 
Tonng  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  moist 
bottom-heat.  Sandy,  fibry  peat,  and  lumpy  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  6o<*  to  88°;  winter,  50°  to  5ft<*. 

C.  a^lba  (white).  Pale  pink.  April.  Gufama.  1824. 

—  OMiUafria  (axillary).  4.  White.  April.  Brasil. 

1810. 
^  e/o'te  (tall).    15.    Purple.    Jamaica.    1793' 

—  glafbra  (smooth).  Blue.  April.  Trinidad.  1880. 

—  inoolucra'ta  (involucrated).   5.   White.   July. 

Guiana.    18SG. 

—  ^ecaetM'MAa(ipecaemnha).  ^*  White.  Janu- 

ary.   Brasil.     1830. 

—  mi(«co'«a(m<Msy).  White.  May.  W.  Ind.  1884. 

—  pedtmoutafta  (fon^-Oower-stalked).  9.  White. 

February.    Sierra  Leone. 
•^puwPeea    (tewAtt-itwolmered),      S.      White. 

'  July.    Jamaiea.    1880. 
-^pwrpvfraa  (purple^Hilletf).    1.    White,  pur- 
ple.   May.    Trinidad.    18S1. 

—  StiMi'r#««(Swarts's).  4.  Bluish.  W.  Ind.  1884. 

—  tomenlo'sa  (downy).    4.    Brownish.    August. 

Trinidad.    1895. 

—  oMafeea  (Tiolet-fterrtod)*    1.    White.    Jane. 

W.  Ind.    1818. 

Cephaulhthe'ba.  (From  kephale,  a 
head,  and  anthera,  an  anther.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchids  [Orchidaoefie].  Linn.,  20-Crynan- 
drial'Monandria.  Allied  to  limodorum.) 

Hardy  terrestrial  orehida.  Difiaions  t  peat  and 
loam. 

C.  efMt/(//ta  (sword-leaved).  S.  White.  June. 
Britain. 

—  pa'UeiM(pale).    I.    Whit*.    June.    Britain. 

—  nc'^a  (red).    S.    Purple.    June.    Britain. 

OBPHtALA'NTHUS.  Button-wood.  (From 
kephale,  a  head,  and  anthos,  a  flower; 
flowers  disposed  in  heads  being  a  general 
characteristic  of  this  order.  Nat  ord., 
Cinchonads  [CinchonaoeoB].  linn.,  4- 
Tetrandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Sper- 
macQce). 

The  Button-wood  grows  in  marshy  places,  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  and  prefers  a  damp,  peat  bed 
in  this  country.  Hardy  deciduous  shrub.  Cut- 
ting in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-glass,  in  the 
begmnii^  of  autumn  ;  layers  also.  Suidy  loam, 
with  veg^ble  mould  or  peat. 


a  oceMMfVlto  (waatam).    7*    WUlt.    Augwt. 

N.  Amer.    I78i. 
Anekfpt/ius    (short-atalkid).      White. 

Augiut.    N.  Amer. 

Cephalo'tus.  (From  ilcpAolofof,  head- 
ed ;  in  reference  to  the  simple  scape,  or 
flower-stalk,  bearing  a  oompoimd  ter- 
minal spike.  Nat.  ord.,  donbtifnl.  Dr. 
Lindley  belieyes  ''the  genus  will  fall 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Chrowfoots." 

This  is  the  New  Holland  Pitcher-plant,  found 

Sowing  in  the  marshes  of  King  George's  Sound, 
reenhottse  herbaceous  perennial.  Offsets.  Chop- 
ped sphagnum,  peat,  earth,  and  broken  pots,  wul 
drained,  and  carafbllT  watered ;  a  bell-glass  kept 
over  it,  and  frequently  cleaned.  Summer  temp., 
00»  to  75*;  winter,  48*  to  55«. 

C/omeulafris  (foUided)*    1.    White.    N.  Bol* 

land.    1882. 

CBPHALOTA'xns.  (From  ifi«pAa2f,  ahead, 
and  taxuSf  the  yew ;  referring  to  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  these  trees.  Nat. 
ord.,  Taxads  [Tazaoefle].  linn.,  22- 
Dieecia  l^Polyandria.  Allied  to  Phyllo- 
cladns.) 

These  are  the  Japanese  Yews  lately  aet  apart 
from  the  old  yews  by  Dr.  Sieboldt,  the  Japan 
traveller,  and  Zuccarini,  in  their  work  eaUed  Flora 
Japomiea»    Hardy  evergreena. 

Cdmpa^eea  (berry-bearing).     19  to  90   feet. 

Japan.    1844. 
—  Fortu'ni  (Fortune's).    40  to  00  feet.    Japan. 

1848. 

— p^dtmculafta  (stalked-fruited.    Lord  Hwrriag' 
ion*9  Tew),    Japan.    1097* 

Gera'dia.  (From  keras^  a  horn ;  re- 
ferring to  the  disposition  of  the  spiny 
branches.  Nat.  ord..  Composites  [Aster- 
acesB].  jAan,,X9'Syngenesia2'Superflua, 
Allied  to  Cremocephalom.) 

We  keep  this  botanical  curiosity  as  a  sample  of 
the  scanty  regetation  of  the  Island  of  Ichaboe, 
of  guano  notoriety ;  and  we  are  told,  by  an  ofR- 
eer  of  our  navy,  that  when  the  plants  are  walked 
over  in  tiie  evening  the  bruited  stems  endt  a 
fnmkincense-scent.  It  succeeds  best  planted  oat 
on  a  sunny  border  in  summer,  and  requires  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  winter.  Cuttinga 
of  the  branches.  Sandy  soil,  with  a  little  pei^ 
Winter  temp..  50°  to  55^ 

C.fi$retfia  (forked).     Pale  yellow.     Jaawury. 
Africa.    1844. 

Gebanthb'sa.  (From  keras,  a  horn, 
and  arUhera,  an  anther;  alluding  to  a 
homy  point  on  the  anthers.  Nat  ord., 
VtoUtworis  [Yiolacesa].  linn.,  H-Pen- 
tandria  l-Monogynia,) 

This  should  have  been  united  to  Alsodeia* 
Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  in  aandy  scdl. 
under  a  beil-glaas,  in  a  brisk  b<rttom-heat  t  light, 
fibry  loam.  Summer  temp.,  56"  to  80°;  winter, 
48°  to  65°. 

C,  subintegri/d^Ua    (almost-entire-leaved).       fi. 
White.    June.    Ouinea.    1894. 

Cebaptebtz  GBAttiNis.     The   Antler 


IfDth.    We  bave  s«ee  enough  to  raider 
DB  qnite  read;  to  Mwnt  to  Hr,  Eirbj'i 

obwrratioii,  that  it  is  "  tlie  greatest  enemy 
at  oni  pastures."    Fortnnatelj,  it  U  of 


tbi  Oharta*  and  BonAifx  graaidnit  o( 
wnne  entomologist*.  Tbis  molli,  repre- 
Bented  of  its  largest  iiize  in  oar  drawing. 


is  generally  allogetber  of  a  grer-brown 

colour,  vllb  a  Blender,  whidsli  line  nm- 
ningfrom  the  base  of  tbe  fore-wlDg  along 
ita  centre  vein,  and  foUoving  along  its 
branches.  Another  whitish  line  nma 
along  near  each  edge  of  the  fore-wing; 
near  the  potnt  of  the  wing  ia  a  row  of 
triangular,  dark  spots.  Tbere  are  aUo 
two  dark,  kidnej-shapad  spots  neat  the 
front  edge.  The  hind-wingg  are  jellow- 
iah-brown,  witb  a  dark  sireular  spot  in 
the  centre  of  each,  and  various  dasky 
bars.  The  cateipillar  is  green,  with 
brown  spots,  and  smooth.  In  the  tim 
instanoes  it  has  been  found  in  this  eonn- 
trf  it  appeared  in  Jnne.  Mr.  Eirb;  sajs, 
**  It  is  said  not  to  toncfa  the  foxtail  grass. 
In  the  rears  1T40-41 -12-18-40,  they  mnl- 
tiplied  so  prodigionsiy,  and  oommittad 
SQch  ravages,  in  many  pronooes  of  Swe- 
den, that  the  meadows  became  white  and 
dij,  as  if  a  lire  hod  passed  over  them. 
In  1759,  and  agun  in  1602,  the  high 
shaep-famiH  in  Tweedale  veredreadftilly 
infested  with  a  citerpillar,  which  was 
probably  the  larva  of  this  moth.  Spots 
a  mile  sqture  were  totally  oovered  with 
them,  and  the  grass  devonred  to  the 
root,' — Tht  Oottagt  Qardaur,  v.  1. 

Cbra'btiqk.  Manse-ear  Chickweed. 
(From  luTot,  a  horn  ;  from  the  form  of 
the  seed-vessel.  Nat.  ord.,  Clovtmorii 
[Caryophylaoets].  lAnn.,  lO-DecanJria 
i-Penlagynia.) 

Tbtn  UE  mnir  unnili  at  Mt  tniii,  all 
■BwaRbr  of  cnltiintign ;  but  ttas  following  hardr 
trv&DK  pArtnnivk  Art  arnkmidt*!.  Tbej'  an 
vuUy  proptgaud  bj  ■"-■-'- —  '-  -'- ■--    — ■" 


,--..  — ,  -ltht.111 

lU  wUic-towRtd. 


L  iDJl,  and  B 


C.  AM<rtt<rfill  rBldinUin'i).  1.  Jus.  Cab 


—  LmUB^rtHUitbmt'i).    1-    luBt.  HbtrU. 

—  SnroW  (ganal's).    4.    I^y.    Kfim. 
Cl'lUBUS.      Cheny.      (From  Ceramt, 

a  town  in  Pontns,  in  Aiia,  whenoe  tbe 
cherry  was  bronghtto  Borne  by  Lootillos. 
Nat.  ord.,  AlmondiroTti  [Drupaoem], 
T.inn.,  IS-Jmianilria  l-JVoKigynia.) 


ini  indudet  ip«tu  *bleh  iDn'ula  <Rridi_.  ,_. 

HbtJj  dKldnoiu  tnca  aud  ahmba,  exeapl  when 
saherwiae  apaciAsd.  S«da  agwo  wlini  ttia  frnit 
ialip*.  ormiudnpwltli  thfea 01  four paita flidi 
bnlk  Df  dry  aand,  ud  freaiKDtbp  tnniad,  topn- 
T«at  apnnting,  ud  aowa  10  tha  UaidiliillBwni( ; 
■lao  1^  layara  and  «iiltln|ia  (aa  tha  noM,  ud 


M  <Birdi>.  Ctrtmt).  I 
Sngiand. 
-•'rpa  Otift-inirpU-t 


WhiU.     Anni,     Svil 
■■at-JftpluCdouUi-jlM. 

pJuiia    (pal*   mtd   ni-fiwUit}.      M. 

t^iHt  ^wd).    M.    Wlilti.     April. 


I.    April. 

■  (flAoUa).    M. 


mu'ltiplaii  |daDblt-/o«>T«l).  II.  White. 

pa/M'KW  (pale.  Ctrnmih).  m.  V/hiU. 

prnliifo'lla  (ptttb-lcmi).  M.    Wliitt. 

-pobl'n-iM    (manT.jdaliled.       Caxa    tou^ml]. 

M,    WhUa.    April. 
mrterii'lii     (Taiiegatad).       IS.      WUH. 

-  CaraUtau'iia  (Carolina.     BMrrnai  Uri).  3*. 

Wbite.    Maj.    Carolina.    17D|. 

-  cAanwTE'rana  limiuDd-ilietrfl.     S.     WhlK. 

Maj.    Auatria.     JM7. 
CUca'HlCblcauiirfihMi).    8.    White.  AprO. 
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Japufn/Uta  {ivptn),    t.    Pink.    April.  Japan. 

1810. 
'^-^fl9fr€''pi^nO'aflha  (white -double -flow- 
ered).    S.    Wliite.    Mareh.    North  of 

China.    1840. 
•r-^  tnu'lHpU*  (donble).    4.     Pink.     April. 

Japan.    1810. 
JtOiafna  (St.  JuUau's).    SO.    White*    April. 

South  of  Europe. 
Heaumeafna  (helmed).     15.      White. 

April. 
—*  •  pe'ndula    (pendulona).      10.      White. 

April.    South  of  Europe.    1S21. 
lay,roeefra»u»  {jeomwuin  -  laurel  -  cherry).      IS. 

White.  April.  Levant.  1O29.  Evergreen. 
angniM^o'/tiw  (narrow-leaved).  8.  White. 

April.    Evergreen^ 
« — r  variega'hu    (variegated  -  leaved)*       IS* 

White.    Apm.    Evergpreen. 
LffMUa/nica  (Portugal-LatireO*     SO.     Whlt«. 

May.    Portugal.    l648.    Evergreen. 
MakaUeb  (Mahaleb).      80.     White.      April. 

Austria.    1714.    Evergreen. 
fru'etu-ftafvo  (yellow-fruited).  30.  White. 

May.    South  of  Europe. 
^. —  latifb'lium  (broad-leaved).    SO.    White. 

June.    South  of  Europe. 
'  Mamftcha  (MaraAcha)*    White.    April.    Eu- 
rope.   18S7. 
NepakffuiB  (Nepaul).     SO.     White.     May. 

Nepaul.    1820.    Half-hardy. 
oecideaMUe  (Weat-Imliaii).     SO.     White. 

Jamaica.    I639.    Stove  overmen. 
pefim  (bird-cherry).      60.     White.     April. 

Britain. 
'-- — tfr^n^ea  (pOMt-itolofteii).    SO.    White. 

April.    1846. 
•. oiMJute/Vito  (ancttba-leaved).  SO.  White. 

April.    1845. 
•-^ — knude&ea  (loiif^-bracted).    30.     White. 

April.    Europe. 
r-  JutUraph^l^  (Twioaa-leaved).  SO.  White. 

April.    1845. 
>-^—paro{/lo'ra  (email-flowered).   80.   White. 


April.    North  of  Europe. 


White. 


^Ara  (red.    ContiMh  Hrii.    80 

April.    BritiMQ* 
—  ««(fa'rt*  (common).   80.   White.   April. 

Britain* 
Penns!fh>a!nioa  (Pennsylvanian).    80.   White.* 

May.    N.  Amer.    1778; 
perfiei/b7ia  (peach-leaved).  8.  White.   May. 

N*  Amer. 
'  ]9ro«fra'to  (prostrate).  I.  Pink.  April.  Crete. 

1888^ 
■  stew'do-ea'rimie  (baatard-cherry).    0.   White. 

April.    China.    18S1. 
pti^e'jceiif  (downy).    IS.    White.   April.    N. 

AmCT.    I8O0. 
■jnt'mOa  (dwarf).  S.   White.   May.   N.  Amer. 

1756. 
•PVgmtefa{^vgaii),  4.  White.  May.  N.  Amer. 

18S8. 

•  raii'cinMf  (wiUow-featerf).    4.   White.    April. 

China.    18SS. 
'  temperfl&rena  (ever-flowering).     SO.    White. 

April.    China.    18SS.    Half-hardy. 
>-^^Mt>(/(/la'ra     (stalkleaa- flowered).       SO. 

White.    AprU. 

•  MTo'^itt  (late.  American  bird),  80*   White. 

June.    N.  Amer.    1629. 
>  — —  rebifaue  (blunt-leavetf).  SO.  May.  8.  Amer. 
'eerrulafia  (saw- edge -/eaeed).      4.     White. 

April.    China.    188S.    Half-hardy. 
fr^  (roand-frutted).io.  White.  Jane. 

Jamaica*    |8S0.    Stove  evei^^rten. 


C.  SuequekaHma  (Snaquehanna).    White.   May. 

N.  Amer.    1800.- 
—  Vtrgiriia'na  (Virginian).    30.    White.    May. 

Virginia.    1784. 

Cherbt  Cultttbe. — ^All  our  cultivated 
cberries  appear  to  be  derived,  by  the  aid 
of  various  crosses, from  Ce'rasus  dura'cina, 
JuUa'naj  and  capronia'na. 


DE8SEBT  FBUIT. 

1  Early  Purple  Guigne 

S  Early  Duke 

3  Royal  Duke 

4  Elton 

5  Florence 

0  Late  Duke 

7  Morello 1 


May. 

b,  June, 
e.  June, 
m.  June, 
m.  Aug. 
e.  Aug. 
b.  Sept. 
e.  Sept. 


FOB  PBESEBVUSa. 
9  Kentiah e.  Aug. 

For  Standards  take  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  0,  7 ; 
these,  however,  are  equally  adapted  for 
walls.  iPor  forcing  take  the  Early  Duke. 
This  is  so  well  adapted,  both  on  account 
of  its  earlinesB  and  fine  bearing,  tJbat  few 
of  the  other  kinds  are  ever  used  for  Hub 
purpose.  Some  of  the  others  would  suc- 
ceed very  well,  and  the  Tartarian  has 
been  pointed  to  by  some  as  very  eligible. 

In  a4dition  to  die  above  the  following 
are  in  good  repute: — ^Werder's  Black 
Heart;  Black  Eagle;  Bigarreau;  Tarta- 
rian; Downton;  and  the  new  kind,  Beine 
Hortense. 

PropagatUm. — Both  budding  and  graf^ 
ing  are  resorted  to;  the  former  is  the 
safest  plan  to  avoid  gum.  The  stocks  used 
are  those  of  the  wild  cherry  for  ordinary 
standards,  or  wall-trees ;  but,  for  a  dwarf> 
ing-system,  it  has  become  customary,  of 
late,  to  use  the  Oe'nutu  Maha'leb,  or 
Perfumed  Cherry— so  called  on  account 
of  the  agreeable  perfume  emitted  by  the 
wood  whilst  burning.  In  France  this  is 
called  Bois  de  St.  Lucia,  and  this  has 
long  been  used  as  stocks.  In  addition  to 
its  promoting  a  dwarf  habit,  it  is  said  to 
be  adapted  to  very  ordinary  soils,  totally 
unfit  for  the  common  oheny-stock.  It  is 
the  usual  practice  to  obtain  the  Mahaleb 
from  layers ;  but  no  doubt  cuttings  will 
answer  equally  welL  The  ordinary 
cherry-stodis  are  raised  from  seed,  gene- 
rally obtained  from  trees  of  the  same 
kind.  They  are  preserved  in  sand  through 
the  winter,  and  sown  in  February^  Care 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  the 
mice.  They  may  be  transplanted,  in  the 
following  October,  in  rows  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  For  dwarfs  they  may  be 
I  budded  the  following  season;   but,  if 
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standards  are  reqtdzed,  they  most  stand 
nntU  they  acquire  the  desired  height. 

Soil. — X  deep  and  mellow  loam,  rather 
sandy,  is  best  aidapted  to  the  cheiry.  It 
will,  however,  sncceed  in  any  ordinary 
garden-soil,  if  somewhat  iertile  in  charac- 
ter, and  one  which  parts  freely  with 
superflaoos  moisture. 

Wall  cuUure  in  growing  p«riod,-^Th6 
first  operation  commences  in  the  disbud- 
ding, stopping,  and  layinc  in  of  the  young 
shoots :  tnis  will  be  in  the  early  part  of 
Jane.  Gross  fore-right  shoots  may  at 
once  be  displaced,  unless  required  to 
fill  gaps ;  but  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to 
their  beooming  permanent  stock,  it  will 
suffice  to  pinch  ofif  their  points  when  four 
or  fi?e  inches  long. 

The  kinds  di&r  so  much  in  size  of 
foliage  that  a  difference  becomes  neces- 
saiy  in  the  distance  at  which  the  young 
wood  is  trained.  This  must  be  ruled  by 
the  size  of  the  leaves.  Such  as  the 
Bigarreaa  must  be  kept  at  least  five 
in^es  apart;  the  Morello  section  may  be 
placed  fin>m  two  to  four  inohes  apart.  One 
of  the  main  points  is  to  destroy  the 
aphides  in  lime ;  they  are  almost  sure  to 
infest  the  trees  before  midsummer. 

CuJUure  in  rtst  period. — The  cherry,  in 
general,  requires  less  culture  than  most 
of  our  hardy  fruits;  and  this  because  it 
produces  so  little  breast-wood.  If  the 
summer  management  has  been  duly 
attended  to,  there  will  be  little  to  perform 
daring  the  rest  period. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  snags,  or 
bases  of  the  young  shoots,  which  were 
pinched  back  in  June,  must  now  be 
pruned  back  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
branchy  unless  required  to  furnish  a  blank 
space.  Any  late-made,  immature-looking 
wood  may  be  shortened  to  where  solid ; 
bat  no  other  shortening  is  required  with 
bearing  trees.  All  the  shortening  requi- 
site, in  order  to  multiply  shoots  to  furnish 
the  wall,  should  be  done  within  three 
years  after  their  transplanting.  There 
will,  however,  be  mostly  a  few  shoots  to 
be  entirely  removed  in  the  winter's  prun- 
ing; and,  in  doing  this,  regard  must  be 
paid  to  the  distance  previously  given. 

UseSf  how  to  keep,  dtc. — ^We  neea  scarcely 
point  to  the  dessert  section.  The  Mo- 
rellos  are  famous  as  **  brandy-cherries." 
The  Kentish  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
slippuig  from,  the  stone,  and,  when  dried, 
making  a  delightful  confection ;  and,  in- 
deed, most  of  them  are  of  great  use  for 


confectionary  purposes.  The  pulp  of 
some  makes  a  very  good  wine;  and  in 
Germany  a  liqueur  is  made  fiom  the 
kernel  and  pulp,  bruised  and  fermented, 
known  by  the  name  of  Kinchwaiaer, 

The  keeping  of  cherries  on  the  trees  is, 
indeed,  the  great  obstacle  to  their  much- 
extended  culture.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
cherries  would  be  an  evei7-day  affair  from 
the  end  of  May  until  the  end  of  October. 
The  birds  are  their  grea>test  enemies,  and 
next  to  them  the  wasps.  For  preserva- 
tion from  birds  there  is  nothing  like  good 
nets ;  but,  as  it  takes  much  netting  to 
cover  an  ordinary  tree,  a  dwarfing-system 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  by  which 
means  much  fruit  may  be  preserved  in  a 
little  space.  By  strict  preservation  we 
have  had  the  May  Duke  in  use  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  the  middle  of 
August;  the  Late  Dtike  from  the  latter 
peaod  until  the  end  of  September;  and 
the  Morello  from  the  close  of  September 
until  the  end  of  October,  or  even  later. 
The  wasps  are  by  far  the  most  difiicult  to 
manage.  We  have,  however,  kept  these 
at  bay,  for  a  few  weeks,  by  covering  the 
bushes  with  some  material  like  Scotch 
gauze. 

Diseate. — ^We  are  not  aware  of  any 
positive  disease  in  the  cherry,  excepting 
the  gum.  This  is  an  exudation  ot  gummy 
matter,  which  generally  follows  a  wound 
or  bruise,  and  not  uufirequently  breaks 
out  spontaneously.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  this  is  to  piftnt  in  soil  of  moderate 
quality.  In  general,  a  light,  maiden  loam 
is  good  enough,  without  adding  a  particle 
of  manure  or  vegetable  matter.  See 
ExmiVASATED  Sap. 

Insects. — The  Black  Aphis  {see  Aphis) 
is  the  greatest  enemy,  and  next  the  Bed 
Spider.  {See  AcABVS.)  The  wail  and  wood 
of  the  trees  should  be  washed  annually, 
in  the  rest  season,  with  soft-soap  watery 
six  ounces  to  a  gallon,  adding  plenty  of 
lime,  soot,  and  sulphur.  When  the 
aphides  attaciE  the  young  shoots  in  sum- 
mer,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  dip 
each  in  a  bowl  of  tobacco-water  just  be- 
fore they  are  trained. 

Winter  pruning  of  Standards^ — ^Veiy 
little  is  requisite  with  standards.  Like  all 
other  fkuit-trees,  they  are  apt  to  produce 
an  inconvenient  amount  of  young  spray, 
in  the  interior  ol  the  tree  espedally.  AU 
shoots  of  this  character  should  be  dressed 
away  during  the  rest  season,  and  all  that 
are  obviousty  not  placed  in  a  position  to 
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receive  the  influence  of  light  and  air. 
Most  of  these  must  be  spurred  back, 
leaving  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  base, 
which  generally  becomes  a  nucleus  of 
spurs ;  and,  dihough  not  well  placed  to 
produce  fruit  of  the  highest  amount  of 
flavour,  yet  they  are  sometimes  of  im. 
portance  in  inclement  seasons;  for  we 
not  unfrequently  And  a  sprinkling  of 
fruit  in  such  situations,  when  all  round 
the  outside  is  barren.  Orchard  oheny-* 
trees,  which  have  to  receive  nets  ooca- 
sionaJly,  will,  as  strength  increases,  re- 
quire the  removal  of  some  of  the  coarsest 
and  most  unyielding  shoots;  for,  were 
they  permitted  to  extend  themselves 
without  control,  the  amount  of  netting 
required  to  cover  them  would  become  a 
rather  serious  item,  and  a  drawback  on 
their  culture.  Such  unruly  shoots,  there- 
fore, should  be  timely  removed ;  for  am- 
putations of  the  large  limbs  should  al- 
ways be  avoided  in  the  cherry,  and,  in* 
deed,  in  all  trees  liable  to  extravasation 
of  sap.  By  a  timely  removal  of  such 
shoots,  and  by  the  occasional  use  of  rope- 
yarn,  or  other  fastenings,  the  tree  may 
be  kept  in  a  somewhat  compact  form. 

CEBATifOLA.  (From  a  diminutive  of 
keras,  a  horn ;  in  reference  to  the  stigma 
radiating  into  four  divisions  like  little 
hems,  as  in  the  Carnation.  Nat.  ord., 
Growberries  [Empetracee].  Linn.,  21- 
MofUBcia  1-Monandria.) 

^  The  Growberries  are  a  small  group  of  little 
bushes,  with  heath-like  leaves,  which  are  ever- 
l^een.  The  most  of  them  inhabit  the  bleak  and 
inhoepitable  regions  both  in  Europe  and  in  North 
America.  Half-hardy  under-shrub.  Cuttings  in 
sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  in  a  mild  bottom-heat. 
Sandy  peat,  and  a  little  yery  flbry  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  40°  to  4S*>, 

C,  erieofde*  (heath-Uke).  S.  Brown.  June.   N; 
1826. 


GKBATODifOTTiJS.  (From  iirerM,  a  hom, 
and  dactylos,  a  finger;  alluding  to  the 
divisions  of  the  fronds.  Nat.  ord.,  Fem$ 
[PolypodiacesQ].  Linn.,  ^t4^Cryptog€ama 
1-JFV/tces.  This  ought  to  have  been  united 
to  Allosorus.) 

Stove  Fern.    Divisions ;  peat  and  loam.   Sam- 
mer  temp.,  Oo°  to  90° ;  winter,  60°  to  5S°. 

C  o«miffMioi^<ist  (oamunda-like).    Brown.   June. 
Mexico. 

CERikTo'NiA.  Oarob-tree.  (From  Arenu, 
a  horn;  in  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the  seed-pods.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminom 
Plants  [FabaceiB].  JAsm,,^-PoUfgamia 
2'Dicecia..  Allied  to  Gleditschia.) 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  Locuat'tree  of  Serip- 


"  Tlie  dry  polp  fit  wlueh  Uie  seeda  are 
buried  is  very  nutritioas,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  food  of  St.  John  in  the  wilderness ; 
wherefore  it  is  called  the  Locust-tree,  and  St. 
John's  Bread.*'->£te<{fay.  The  Nortii  AmericM 
Lociut*tree«  and  the  Locust-tree  of  the  West  In- 
dies, are  diffsrent  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
Locust-tree  of  Scripture.  Oreenhooae  tree,  hardly 
worth  cnltuM.  Cutting!  of  ripe  shoots  in  saaav 
under  a  hand-glass.    Gteady  loam. 

C,  wPUqua  {podAtd),    IS.    Bed,  yellow.    Septem- 
ber,   Levant.    1670. 

Ge&atofk'taluk.  Bed  Gum-tree. 
(From  kerat,  a  hom^  and  jiefoion,  a  petal ; 
the  petals  being  Jagged,  or  Hke  a  stagls 
horn.  Nat.  ord.,  Gunomads  [Gunonia- 
oese].  JAan»flO'I>ecandrial-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  tree.  Cuttings  under  a  bdl-glaae. 
in  sand ;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  66* 
to  Ttf* ;  winter,  S6°  to  45°. 

C.  gummff/erum  (gum-bearing).  60.  Yellow.  N. 
Holland.    1820. 

Cs&iTosTs'iCA.  (From  ieras^  a  horn, 
and •<<ema,  a  stamen.  Nat.  ord.,  CraU' 
berries  [YacdniacesB].  Linn.,  lO-Decan- 
dria  l-Jfonogynia,  Allied  to  Thibaudia 
and  Cavendishia. ) 

stove  plant.    Divisions  i  layers.    Peaty  soil. 
C  loNy^o'rMn  (hmg-floweved).  Crimsoa.   Pern. 

1846. 

Cs'bbbra.  (Named  after  the  fabled 
dog,  Cerberus,  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [ Apo- 
eynaceiB]^  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Jfono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Plumiera.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  young,  rather 
ripe  shoots,  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  glaaa. 
and  in  bottom-heat.  Bich,  fibry  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60°  to  80° ;  winter,  48°  to  66°. 

C  JAotc'ot  (Ahouai).  SO.   Yellow.  June.  Brasil. 

17S9. 
—yVvclfco'ra  (shrubby).   4.    Bed.   May.    Pegu. 

1819. 

—  fnaeula'ta  (spotted).   4.  White.   June.   Bour- 

bon.   1788. 

—  nvafia  (egg-leaved).   3.   Yellow.    New  Spain. 

—  TIkcM'/ia  (Thevetia).    IS.    Yellow.   June.    8. 

Amer.    1786. 

—  Tkevetioifdes  (Thevetia-like).  8.  Yellow.  Jnae. 

New  Spun.     1800. 

Ce'bcis.  Judas-tree.  (From  kerkis, 
a  shuttlecock ;  the  name  given  by  Theo- 
phrastus.  Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabace®].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria  X-Mo- 
nogynia,) 

The  wood  of  C.  sUiguafsirum  is  beautifully 
veined,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  Hardy  deci- 
duous trees.  Seeds,  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  in 
springy  hardened  off,  and  pricked  out  into  a  shel- 
tered situation ;  the  varieties  by  grafting.  In  the 
soutih  of  the  island  ihey  do  well  in  sheltered 
places,  on  a  lawn ;  in  the  north,  they  require  a 
wall. 

C.  Canadtfntis  (Canadian). 

N.  Amer.    1780. 
puMeeens  (downy). 


18.   Pale  red.    May. 
18.   Pale  red.    May. 
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CtUimu^arum  (qrlindiiad-poddsd.  Common 
.Mn-lree).  M.  B«d.  Mfty.  South 
Eunype.    ligO.  ^^^^. 

/Io'r0<a'(6o  (white-flowered).   20.   White. 

May.    South  Europe. 

. — parvifMtum  (•mall-flowered).  10.  Porple. 
May.    Bucharia.    18S7- 

Gibcoga'bpus.    (From  kerko»^9k  sbut^ 

Ueeook,  and  earpos,  a  froit    Nat.  ord., 

Roseumts  [Rosaceffi].    linn.,  12- Jcosan- 

dr'ta  hMonogynia.    Allied  to  Geom  and 

Pnnhia.) 

Tliere  is  no  nnwholeeome  plant  in  fhit  order ; 
nd  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  the  blaek- 
berrv  of  the  bramble,  are  the  nearest  plants  in 
Mmtf  to  the  rose  itself.  Then  come  the  Poten- 
tiUa,  Geom,  and  Agrimonia,  among  which  stands 
CereoesKpus,  followed  by  the  Spiraeas  and  QuiU 
Uads.  Greenhouse  erergreen  shrub.  CuttinM 
flf  green  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  a  litue 
heat.   Peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  45°. 

C./pfWftttot'tfefCFothergllla.like).  19.  Purple. 
May.    Mexico.    183S. 

Cs'beus.  Torch  Thistle.  (From  cereus, 
waxy;  referring  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  spines  are  as  pliant  as  soft  wax,  while 
others  are  as  brittle  as  wax  tapers.  Nat. 
ord.,  Indum  Figs  [Gactacese].  linn.,  12- 
Teosandtia  1-Monogynia.) 

Cuttings,  at  any  time,  of  either  old  or  yonng 
•hoots ;  the  latter  are  the  best,  if  the  base  of  the 
eateiag  is  weQ  dried.  Instead  of  inserting  them 
firmly  in  sand,  they  do  best  when  laid  among 
roogh  material,  such  as  peat  charcoal,  leaf -mould, 
ud  brick  and  lime-mbDish.  They  aie  generally 
deicribed  as  stove  plants ;  but,  unless  when  they 
arc  JMt  making  thor  wood,  they  will  endure  a 
toy  low  temperature,  if  kept  dry.  Unless  for 
Bie  iHnter-flowering  Tarieties,  and  those  desired 
to  bloom  at  that  season,  no  water  will  be  requi- 
rite  from  October  to  March,  if  kept  cool.  Sandy 
l«m,  torff  peat,  half-parU  of  lime-rubbish  and 
dried  cow-dnng.  Water  freely  when  growing, 
■Bd  when  in  bloom.  Summer  temp.,  65°  to  86^; 
winter,  8«*  to  SO**. 

C.  JPmop9  (bladc-^rfwerf)*    Brasil.    18S9. 

-i^'nw  (related).    White. 

—otAisefo'nM  (white-bristled.   TmiHng),  S.  8t. 

I>omingo.    1810. 
^eftoyywm  (whita-epined).    9.    St.  DomiBgo. 

1810. 
^«»ftP^iMi«(doabtfiil).  S.  Purple,  white.  July. 

1897* 
"tmbtgg&mtM  (bhmt-angled).    Buenos  Ayree. 

1830. 

—  oreiMi'fice  (arched).    White.    1835. 

—  otf'reiM  (golden-splnetf).    S.  Amer.    1825. 

—  ie«a'rtM(elQg-shap«d).  June.  Mexico.  1888. 

—  h^&rmU  (two-formed).  June.  Honduras.  1840. 

—  CmotffuU  (Cbiloe). 

^eoeeSneua   (searlet).      Scarlet.      September. 
Brasil. 

—  ecntle'sceiu  (bluish).  8.  Blue.  July.   Brasil. 

18S9. 

—  crii;»a'«i«  (curly).  Rose.  Brasil.  1829. 
— tf{f/FiufWciM(eyUndrie).  8.  Pern.  1799* 
-^;»pA(Deppe's).    1.    Peru.    1799* 

—  e*t«'m«*»  (irory).    3.    S.  Amer.    1818, 
~  eriypAortM  (woolly).    Red.    1835. 

—  MpAordloTte  (euphorbia-tike).   3.   jS.  Amer. 


C.Mfe'MiwClra-atamnecl).  6.   Paleroee.   Au- 
gust.    Trinidad. 

—  fvre'sn  (£yre*s).    White,  green.    1889. 
—//rojr  (fierce).    1.    Brazil.    1887- 
—fimbriafhu  (fringed).    SO.     Pink.     8t.   Do- 
mingo.   1836. 

-^JlagelHfohrmia  (rod-shaped.  Creeping  Cereut). 

Pink.    Peru.    l690. 
— JlaoUpi'nui  (yellow-spincd).    3.    W.  Ind. 
r-ybrmo'siw  (handsome).  White.  Buenos  Ayres. 

1834. 
—fuloispmaftw  (tawny-spined).     8.     S.  Amer. 

1796. 

—  gemmafhu  (bud-bearing).  July.  Mexico.  1834. 

—  gra'cUu  (lender  long-opined).    S.  Amer. 

—  grandifiofnu  (great-flowering.  Night'btooming 

Cereus).  White,  yellow.  Jamaica.  17OV. 

—  gra'ndis  (gretit'Spined),    3.    Brasil. 
-~<T<''et««(grey).    3.    Grey.    S.  Amer.    1808. 

—  Hanw'WAn  (Haworth's).    8.  Caribbees.  1811. 
— '  h^tag^nut  (seven-angled).   3.  White.   July. 

\V.  Ind.    1728. 
^hexag&nua  (six-angled).      3<S.    White.    Au- 
gust,   Surinam.    1690. 

—  hufmilie  (humble).    S.  Amer.    1837. 

—  hp'strix  (porcupine).    S.  Amer.    1808. 

—  Jamoca'ru  ( Jamacaru).    White.    Brazil.  1835. 
r- Irancea'ntM  (Lance's).  Scarlet.  May.  Guiana. 

1834. 

—  lamugino'ntt  (woolly).     1.    White.    August. 

W.  Ind.    1690. 

—  to'ft/i'on*  (broad-stemmed).  White.  Septemberr 

S.  Amer.     1830. 

—  J>ea^i>u«  (Mr.  Lee's).    1.  Bright  red.  Mexico. 

—  Lemmfrii   (Lemaire's).      Yellow  and  white. 

June.     1854. 

—  Ufptvphis  (slender).    White,  purple.    1885. 
— /(wca'n^AtM  (white-spined).    1.    White,  pink. 

Mendosa.     1830. 

—  MaoDo'naldm  (Mrs.MacDonald's^ea^  night" 

flowering  CereuH).     Yellow  and  white. 
July.     1851. 

—  WM^gnue  (great).    3.    White.  June.    St.  Do- 

mingo.   I829. 
^Martia'ntu    (Martius's).     S.     Pink.      ApriU 

Mexico.    1838. 
"^ monodo^nos  (single -branched).     20.     Rose, 

white.    June.    Caribbees. 

—  mons^'sus  (monstrous).  Red,  white.  S.  Amer. 

I8I6.  _ 

^mvfUipleg    (multiplied).      Scarlet.     St.  Do- 
mingo.   1829. 

—  mpom'nu  (mouse-tail).    Brazil.    1838. 

—  myrtopA^//tM(tkousand-leayed).  Brown.  1815. 
"  Napoleo^nia  (Napoleon's).    0.    Green,  white. 

1834. 

—  nfjr«r  (black).    3.    S.  Amer.    1820. 

—  no'6<<f'«  (noble).    8.    Pink.    W.Ind.    1811. 
'"  ochroleu'eus  (cream-coloured).     Striped.    8. 

Amer.    1835. 

—  ova'tus  (egg-shaped).    Chili.    1827. 

—  oxy^o'Mtw  (sharp-angled).  Pink.  Brazil.  I8S9. 

—  oMvpe'taluB     (sharp -petaled).      Red.     May. 

Mexico.    1828. 

—  panieulaftut  (panicled).     White,   red.      St. 

Dommgo.     1837. 
-^  pentago'nw  (five-angled).    8.    White.    July. 

S.  Amer.    1769- 
-'Peruoiafnue  (Peruvian).     3.    Red.     August. 

Peru.    1728. 

—  P«<y'aytt  (PiUjaya).   6.   White.  Carthagena. 

1836. 

—  po/y^o'iiiM  (many-angled).   10.  White.  Chili. 

1897. 
-^  quadrangula'ri*  (four-angled).    White.     W. 
Ind.    I8O9.    Creeper. 
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C.  ramo^nu  (branehed).    Julf .    Mexico.    1838. 

—  rega'lia  (royal).    10.    White.    8.  Amer. 

—  repafndus  (waved-Zeaeed).    80.  ^  August.    W. 

,     Ind.     1738. 
•^roaafeeua  (nvfj.    Rose.    162fi.    . 

—  Rujfe'ni  Royen'«).  8.  White.  8.  Amer.  1738. 
•^  ««n<'<i«  (old-man).    90.    Red.    Mexico.     1823. 

—  Merpenti'nut  (serpentine).    4.    White,  purple. 

Peru. 
•^  ^Ue^fuUdut  (splendid).    Searlet.    September. 

Mexico.     1831. 
•— a^ff'e^tM  (erect),    s.    8.  Amer.    1883. 

—  subrepa'ndus  (sub-waved-ZeaoeiO.    3.    1817. 

—  t&wuia  (slender)*    Pink.    Brasil.    Creeper. 

—  tetraea'ntha     (four  -  spined).     Rose.      July. 

Mexico. 

—  ietrag&nut  (foor-angled).    3.    White.    July. 

S.  Amer.    1810. 

—  fr(anj^a'ri«(triangular-«^emmed).   1.  White. 

^   August.    W.  Ind.    1590. 

—  trigt/mu  (triangular-«/emme<2).     1.     White. 

S.  Amer.     1BU9. 
— *  M'queter  (three-sided).    S.    S.  Amer.    179^. 

—  tubUMrua  (tube-flowered).    White.    1830. 

—  iurucaftu*  (tunicated).    Brazil.    1838. 

—  vndaftut  (waved).    China.    1839. 

There  are  many  other  species  named  in  bo- 
tanical works ;  but  as  little  is  known  of  them  but 
their  names,  and  they  are  probably  synonymous 
with  some  of  those  we  have  retained,  we  have 
omitted  them  until  more  certainly  known.  Ce'retu 
tpeciotVuimus  and  some  others  have  been  joined 
to  Cactus. 

GEBi'irrHE.  Honeywort.  (From  keros, 
wax,  and  antlws^  a  flower ;  referring  to  its 
being  a  favourite  flower  with  bees.  Nat. 
ord.,  Boragetvorts  [Boraginacese].  Linn., 
Q-Pentandria  \-Monogynia,  Allied  to  An- 
chusa. ) 

Hardy  annuals,  except  C.  maeulafta.  All  by 
seeds,  in  common  soil.  Maeula'ta  requires  a  dry 
eoil,  or  its  fleshy  roots  decay. 

C  a^na  (alpine).    Pale  yellow.   June.    Carpa- 

tluan  Mountains.     1837. 
-^afipera  (rough).     2.    Yellow,  purple.    July. 

South  France.    1633. 

—  maeulafta  (spotted).    S.    Yellow,  red.     July. 

South  France.    1804.    Perennial. 

—  ma'/or  (greater).    3,     Yellow.    July.    South 

France.    1596. 

—  mi'nor  (smaller).     2.    Yellow,  purple.    July. 

Austria.     1570. 

—  reMrta  (twisted).     2.   Yellow,  green.    July. 

Levant.    1835. 

Cerope'gia.  (From  keros,  wax,  and 
pege^  a  fountain;  referring  to  the  form 
and  waxy  appearance  of  the  flower.  Nat. 
<ird.f  Aaclepiads  [Asclepiadaces].  Linn., 
b'Pentandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Hoya.) 

Cuttings  of  small  side-shoots  in  April,  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  and  a  little  heat ;  sandy  loam,  fibry 
|>eat,  and  a  little  leaf-mould  and  charcoal.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  55°  to  80° ;  winter,  45°  to  55°;  giving 
-the  East  Indian  species  the  most  heat.  More 
curious  than  beautiful. 

GREENHOUSE. 

C«  oyBAjr'tfa  (leafless).    2.    White.    June.    1817. 
Evergreen  twiner. 


e.  mtf^raVis  (southern).    3.    N.  HoUand.    1820* 

Evergreen  twiner. 
'-  tinua'ta  (wavy-eifged).     3.     Pale  red.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818.    Evergreen 

twiner. 

—  ^iphOimfiifrmU  (staphelia-fonned).  4.  Purple. 

July.   Capeof  Good  Hope.   1826.    Ever- 
green traUer. 

—  toruMaa  (uneven).    Yellow.    July.    Cap»  of 

.    Good  Hope.    1820.    Evergreen  twiner. 

STOVE. 
(7*  ocwmlfia'la  (taper-pointed).   2.   Purple.  July* 
Coromandel.     1820.    Tuber. 

—  Africa' na  (African).     6.    Yellow.    July.     E. 

Ind.     1823.    Evergreen  twiner. 

—  bulbo^M  (bulbous).      2.     Red,  green.     May. 

£.  Ind.    I8'il.    Trailer. 

—  dieh&ioma  (fork-branched).   1.  White.   July. 

£.  Ind.    1804.    Eve^reen. 

—  e'legana  (elegant).    20.    Purple.    Angnst.    E. 

Ind.    1828.     Deciduous  twiner. 
—Ju'neea  (ruahy).     1.    Yellow.    E.  Ind.     1822. 
Evergreen. 

—  Lv'fAtl  (Dr.  Lush's).      Purple.     September. 

Bombay.    1833.    Deciduous  climber. 

—  oeitla'ta  (round-spotted).     6.     Green.     Red- 

spotted.     September.    Bombay.    1842. 
Deciduous  twiner. 

—  ThwaUe'sii  (Mr.  Thwaites's).  2|.  Red,  yellow, 

green.    September.    Ceylon.    1851. 

—  iubert/sa  (tuberous).    8.    Red,  green.     May. 

£.  Ind.    1821.    Tuberous  percnuiaL 

—  tineafo'Ua  (vinea-leaved).   20.   Purple.    Sep- 

tember.    Bombay.      1837.     Evergreen 
twiner. 

—  Yrrt'irAMHDr.  Wright's)*    80.  6r«ea,  purple. 

August.  £.  Ind.  1832.  Deciduous  climber. 

Ce 'strum.  (An  ancient  Greek  name 
for  another  plant  Nat.  ord.,  NighUhadeM 
[Solanacese].  Linn.,  b-PenUimdria  1-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Habrothamnos. ) 

Cuttings  in  sand,  in  heat,  in  April ;  peat  and 
loami  Of  easy  culture.  With  the  exceptioii  of 
Mncto'rtttm,  which  is  used  for  dyeing,  and  the 
few  others  we  have  selected,  none  are  worth  culti- 
vating, being  ciiiefiy  poiaonoua  plants  of  no 
beauty.  There  are  fifteen  other  species.  Thoae 
we  have  described  are  stove  evergreen  ahruba, 
with  the  exoeption  of  C.  rafteumf  which  is  a 
greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 

C.  tUatemoi'dea  (alatemus-like).    6.    Yellowiah. 

March.    Trinidad.    1824, 
•~  OMron/i'ttCUfn  (oran^e-colourcd-ylotfertfil).    S. 

Orange.    Gnatimala.    1843. 

—  to^o'A'Mm  (broad^eaved).    6.   White.    Jane* 

Trinidad.     1818. 

—  ro'«et(m    (rose-coloured-yfoweral).    8.    Boee. 

July.    Mexico.     1839. 

—  aubemftum  (cork-AorJred).  6.  Sulphur.  June. 

1816. 

—  tinot&rium  (dyeing).  4.  White.  May.  Caraecae. 

1823. 

Cetonia  AUitATA.  Goldon  Hose. 
Beetle.  This  insect  is  the  SearahtBun 
aunxtuB  of  some  natttralists.  The  grub 
is  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  and  the  tail- 
end  thicker  and  more  highly  glazed  than 
the  remainder  of  its  body.  It  is  uflnally 
found  in  decayed  wood ;  hut,  being  occa- 
I  sional^  discovered  in  the  nest  of  &e  ant, 
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gnder-gronnd,  vhfre  it  seems  to  iotA 
opoD  the  bits  of  irood  of  Thicb  tha  nest 
is  composed,  it  theirea  hm  the  popalar 
nune  of  ■'  King  of  the  Anta."  After  re- 
niining  ftbont  three  feEun  in  the  lura 
suu,  it  makes  a  sort  of  eooooD  of  ohips 
oF  wood,  glued  together  by  an  ezcretioa 
of  iu  own.  In  this  it  passes  the  winter, 
md  in  Jane  following  emerges  in  the 
ptrfeotfonn.  The  Rose  Beetle  flies  well, 
with  a  considerable  haniming  noise,  dur- 
ing Iha  hottest  part  of  the  daj,  panBing 
from  flower  to  flower,  prefenitig,  but  not 
ncluaively,  our  roses.  It  robs  them  of 
Ibnr  hone; ;  bat  not  content  with  this, 
ikioors.  occasionally,  their  nectaries,  and 
iKe  lowarmost,  juicy  portion  of  the  petals. 
Out  diuwing  representa  the  l^a,  pnpa. 


brey,  a  Oeneveoe  botanist.     Nat.  ord., 
Compoaitet  [Asteracece].    Linn.,  19  iSjra- 


CasNi'NTHE.  (From  ehaino,  to  gape, 
■nd  anthoi,  ■  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  OreMt 
[Orchidaoete],    Linn.,  iiO-OyatHdria  1- 

"^^lmdria.) 


.«<i°. 


noAphfiH{  «n1  tnd  dr;  in 
ip.,<la°to  g^i  winl«,  W 


Aor^r-rKBuliu'i).    Fin.    tUJ, 

Chshg'stes.     (From cAatno, to  gape; 

_^  allnsion  to  the  flower's  month.    Nat. 

ord.,  JftjUiAuikt  [SolanaeeEe}.  Iinn.,0- 

Ptntandrial-Moitognsia.  Allied 

to  Ljeium.) 

A  •Une  itvEigKen  ahnib.  pnpigitoil 
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and  beetle  of  their  natural  size.  The 
lieMle  in  of  a  shining  green- colour  above, 
"nd  the  wins-iiheathB  dotted  with  white. 
Kcneath,  the  body  and  head  are  cnppet^'- 
red.-TAe  Collagt  Oorrfsner,  iii.  n41. 

This  beetle  is  most  severely  felt  by 
the  gardener  when  it  attaclis  the  blos- 
wms  of  his  slranberriea,  which  it  does 
ID  Mayor  June;  but  it  also  attacks  the 
■hilethom,  eand.vtufi,  elder,  mountain- 
Hh,  and  peony,  the  flowers  of  which  it 
Cauda  upon.  The  female  rose-ohafers 
often  lay  their  eggs  in  the  groand  ;  and 
the  lame  they  produce  &re  no  donhl 
eften  confoanded  with  those  of  the  coclc 
chafer  iltttohmlha  vidgnrit),  being  as 
large,  and  Tsiy  similar. 

CaiBHtfA.    (In  honour  of  D.  Chtm- 


C.  (MfMia'lo  (ipar-hcid-IeiMA.   t. 

Porpliih-hrown,  JuLj.  Qolo- 

Chkno'stoua.      (From  ^ha- 

iNn,  to  gape,  and  sJomn,  a  mouth; 

in  reference  to  the  wide  opening 

of  the  tube,  or  bottom  part  of 

the  flower.      Nat.  ord„  Fijujarh 

[ScrophoIariaceBB}.     Linn.,  14- 

Jtll  DUiT«  ol  Uie  Cipa   of  Good 

Hope.    SeKltKwrinMHCli.inibot- 

pudsn  ID  M.y  1  .nd  cuicing.  t>k«  oS 

In  ■  RKtnbDiiH  or  mid  pit,  U  be  IIUH. 

pUn^.h.foUo.mB«'«oa. 

C./i^(Waff<riifl).    11.    While.    JuM.    i;b4. 

Chstanthe'iia.  (Fromt/iaite,ahrislle, 
and  aatluT,  an  anther,  or  polleQ-hag; 
the  anthers  being  famished  with  tnfta  of 
bristly  hairs.  Nat.  oid.,  CompoiUa  [As- 
teraceas].  Linn.,  10  SsigiHtiia  Z-Saptr- 
fiu«.    Allied  to  Muli>,ia.l 

iniill.uid  half-hardf  heHwcnM 
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C.  ChiUfnata  (ChlUanj.    1.   July.   1837*    Annual. 

—  eUUifta  (hux-ftinged).    2.    July.     1822. 

—  lineaftia  (nanow-ieaoed).  Yellow.  July.  1837* 

Annual. 
-^  serrafta  (ukw-haved).  #.  Yellow.  July.   1827* 
~  tenuif(/lia    (fine  -  leaved).      Yellow.      July. 

1827. 

Chjbto'oalyx.    (From  chaiie,  a  bristle, 

and  kaljfXf  a  flower-envelope ;  in  reference 

to  the  calyx  being  fornished  with  bristles. 

Nat.  ord.,  Legvmiwmt  Plants  [Fabacese]. 

linn.,  17-Diadelphia  ^-Decandria,  Allied 

to  Hedysarom.) 

Stove  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  heat.  Peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6qP  to 
B6°;  winter,  46°  to  55^ 

C,  VmeerUi'na  (St.  Vincent's).  6.  Yellow.   June. 
St.  Vincent.    1823. 

Gelzbtoga'stba.  (From  cJiaite,  a  bristle, 

and  gastron,  a  cavity;   referring  to  the 

cavities  between  the  apex  of  tlie  ovary 

and  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  being  fur- 

nlHhed  with  hairy  scales.    Nat  ord.,  Me- 

Utttomads   [Melastomacese].     Linn.,   10- 

Decandria  \-M(mogynia.     Allied  to  Os- 

beckia.) 

■  Seeds  in  hotbed,  in  March ;  and  cuttings  in 
sandy  soil,  in  heat.  Peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  50°  to  80° ;  winter,  45°  to  55°. 

C.  ^a'ci/ijr  (slender).  I.  Red,  lilac.  Brazil.  3834. 

Slove  perennial. 
•— tonceo/a'to  (spear-head>/ea»«<i).      1.      White. 

January.  Trinidad.   1820.  Slove  annual. 

—  ttrigo'aa  (short-bristled),     i.      Rosy-purple. 

August.     W.  Ind.     1848.     Greenhouse 
evergreen. 

Ohaff-flower.  AltemantMra  achy- 
ra*ntha. 

Chalk.  Carbonate  of  lime  contidns, 
when  pure,  carbonic  acid,  45 ;  lime,  55  ; 
bat,  as.it  usually  occurs,  it  contains  about 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  water,  and  five 
per  cent,  of  silica  (flint),  alumina  (clay), 
and  oxide  (rust)  of  iron.  After  these 
deductions,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  if 
fifty  tons  of  lime  be  applied  to  land,  it 
will  be  equal  to  more  than  one  hundred 
of  chalk — a  subject  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, when  it  has  to  be  conveyed  from 
afar.  Chalk  is  usually  employed  in  large 
quantities,  to  improve  the  staple  of  a  soil. 
It  makes  heavy  soils  less  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  light,  sandy  soils  more  re- 
tentive. On  wet,  sour  lands  it  neutralizes 
the  acids  which  render  them  unproduc- 
tive. Some  chalks  contain  phosphate  of 
lime ;  and  this  being  a  constituent  of  all 
plants,  such  chalk  is  to  be  preferred. 
Some  contain  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  which  is  less  bene- 
ficial. Chalk  has  also  been  shown,  by 
Mr.  Beaton,  to  be  of  great  value  in  form- 


ing the  best  of  walks.  See  Cokcbetb 
Walks. 

Chaucjecy'pabis.  White  Cedars.  (From 
chamai,  groxmd,  meaning  dwarf,  and  cu- 
pressus,  cypress;  the  Cypress-dwarf,  or 
Bastard  Cypress.  Nat.  ord.,  Conifers  [Pi- 
naceffi].  linn.,  ^l-Moncecia  IQ-Decan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Taxodium  and  Cypress.) 

Havdy  evergreens.    Seeds.    Deep,  sandy  soil. 

C.  Nuikatfnaie  (Nootka  Sound).    70*    N.  Amer. 

—  obtu'aa  (blunti.    80.    Jiq^an. 

—  pin'fera  (pea-bearing).    A  small  tree.    Island 

of  Niphon. 

—  tpharo^dea  (globe*CDfieil).    A  small  tree.    K. 

Amer. 

—  aquarro'aa  (spreading).    A  bush.    Japan. 

—  thuri'fera  (frankincense).    70.    Mexico. 

Cham£Do'bea.    (From  c/iamai,  dwarf, 

and  dorea,  a  gift ;  referring  to  the  nuts 

of  this' palm  being  easily  reached.     Nat. 

ord..  Palms  [Palmacese].    linn.,  22-IH- 

CBcia  H-Hexandria.    Allied  to  Areca.) 

Stove  deciduous  trees.  Seeds,  when  obtainable ; 
freely,  by  suckers  from  the  roots.  Rich,  sandv 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  6<r  to  80^;  winter,  50° 
to  60*'. 

C.  eflegana—mas  (elegant — male).    3^.    Scarlet. 
February.    Mexico. 

—  ErrufsU  Augufati — maa  (fimest  Auguatns'a — 

male).    Orange.    New  Oveaada* 
—fra'grana  (sweet-scented).     8.    White.     Tri- 
nidsd.     1620. 

—  gra'citia  (slender).     10.    White,  green.    Ca- 

raccas.     1803. 

CHAMiEFi'sTULA.    Same  as  Ca'ssia. 

Chamjelau'cium.     (From  chamaileuke, 

a  dwarf,  white  poplar;  because  its  heathy 

stems  are  miniatures  of  that  tree.     Nat. 

ord.,  Fringe-myrtles  [Chamffilaudacea?]. 

linn.,  IQ'Decandria  l-Monogynia,) 

This  is  the  head  of  a  small  order  of  beautiful 
little  greenhouse  bushes,  natives  of  New  Holland, 
generally  with  the  aspect  of  Heaths,  having  their 
flowers  gathered  into  heads,  and  the  nower- 
envelopes  ending  in  awns,  fringes,  or  bristles, 
which  give  them  the  appearance  of  Compoaites. 
A  greennouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  the 
points  of  shoots,  or  side-shoots,  when  gettinfc 
firm,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  one  part  fibry 
peat,  and  two  of  sandy,  lumpy  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  55°  to  75°;  winter,  36*»  to  45°. 

C.  cilia' turn  (hair-fringed).     9.     White.     Hay. 
N.  Holland.     1825. 

Chamje'ledon.  (From  chamai^  dwarf, 
and  ledon,  a  kind  of  Cistus.) 

It  is  really  Aza'lea  procu'mbena ;  and  we  ought 
to  have  united  it  to  the  hardy  section  of  that 
genus.    See  Aza'lka. 

C»  procu'mbena  (trailing).      ^.      Pink*      April. 
North  of  Scotland. 

Chaujsrho'dbs.  (From  cAomoi,  dwarf, 
and  rodon,  a  rose;  in  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.  Nat.  ord., 
Roseworts  [Eosacese].  Linn.,  b-PetUan- 
dria  b'Peniagynia.    Allied  to  Bubus.) 
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Hudy  herimeeoua  pcraBiiiab ;  chiefly  by  leedi ; 

aody  1mm,  and  a  dry,  elevated  poution. 

C,  gnndifiofrtu  (large-flowered).  Y^ow.  June. 

Daharia.    18S8. 
^ptifgymu  (many-piatiled).     Yellow.    June. 

Siberia.    1824. 

GsAiue'BOPEa.  (From  chamaif  dwarf, 
and  rhopsj  a  twig.  A  coiaparative  name, 
makiog  the  Fan-palm  of  the  south  of 
Europe  a  low  twig  in  comparison  to  the 
hoge,  gigantic  Palms  of  the  ti'opics.  Nat. 
ord.,  Palms  [Palmaceoe].  Lkm.,  23- 
Polygamia  2-Di(Bcia.) 

Seeds,  imported;  auckers,  which  are  freely 
]irodaced,  with  the  exception  of  C.  gra'cUit  and 
QmanefnnB.  The  others  will  flourish  in  a  greeU' 
houw;  and  their  leaves  render  them  striking 
objects.  In  Bdinburgh  the  httfrnitia  stood  out 
ttversl winters,  with  but  a  slight  protection;  rich, 
bamysoil.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80°;  winter, 
M°to45°. 

C.  aeefUa  (tall).  SO.  Green,  white.  Nepaul.  1823. 
—grafcUia  (slender).  10.  Green,  white.  S.  Amer. 
1832.    Stove. 

—  6Kia«e'»Mi«    (Guiana).      20.      Green,    white. 

Guiana.    1824.    Stove. 
—htifwulia  (low).    10.    Grei-n,  white.     March. 
South  of  Europe.    1731. 

—  hy^strix    (porcupine).       10.      Green,    white. 

Georgia.     1801. 
-^  PMlmeftto  (Palmetto).  20.  Green,  white.  Caro- 
lina.    1801. 

—  umUafta  (saw-/«aoe(f).     10.    Green,    white. 

N.  Amer.     1800. 

CHAMiENE'RON.  (From  ehamai,  dwarf, 
and  neron,  the  oleander.  Nat.  ord.,  Ona- 
ijradi  [Onagracece]!  Linn.,  S-Odandria 
I'Motwgynia,    Allied  to  Epilobium.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial ;  seeds ;  division  of 
the  roots  in  spring ;  common  soil. 

C.  America' num  (American).     Red.     July.     N. 
Amer.     1825. 

Chamisso'a.  (Named  after  M.  Camissoy 
a  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  AmaranUiS  [Ama- 
nintaceae].  Linn.,  fi-Fehtandria  l-Mono- 
gynia,) 

Btova  evewreen  shrub ;  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  heat,  under  a  bell-glass;  flbry,  sandy  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  8&<*;  winter,  60°  to  55°. 

C.  altifaima  (tallest).  5.  Yellow.  July.  Jamaica. 
1810. 

Chapta'ua.  (Named  after  M.  Chaptal, 
a  French  chemist  Nat.  ord.,  Compotiies 
[AsteracefB].  Linn.,  IQ^Syngeneaia  4- 
Neeeitaria.    Allied  to  Cossonia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial ;  division  of  the 
rooto{  tight,  sandy  soil. 

e.  tommiv/M  (wooUv).    i.    White.     May.     N. 
Amer.    I80o. 

Charcoal.  Soot,  a  chief  constituent 
of  which  is  charcoal,  has  long  been  known 
as  a  very  effective  fertilizer;  and  burning 
has  still  longer  been  known  as  a  mode  of 
reducing  stubborn  soils  to  prompt  pro- 


dnctiTeness^  Bat  both  tiiese  sonroes  of 
fertility  might  owe  their  efl&cieiioy  to 
other  causes  than  their  affording  carbon 
to  plants ;  and,  oomparatiTely,  it  is  only 
lately  that  anything  like  a  general  know- 
ledge  has  been  diffused  that  mere  char- 
coal is  a  good  manure.  Oharcoal  is  « 
most  effioient  manure  to  aU  cultivated 
plants,  especially  to  those  under  glass. 
Heaths,  rhododendrons,  cucumbers, 
onions,  roses,  orchidaceous  plants,  hy- 
drangeas, camellias,  melons,  and  pine- 
apples, have  been  the  subjects  of  exten- 
sive and  most  successful  experiments. 
We  think  no  cultivated  plant  would  be 
unbenefited  by  having  chcurcoal  applied 
to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.  It  should 
be  broken  into  small  pieces,  about  the 
size  of  a  nut,  and,  for  potted  plants,  may 
be  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part 
charcoal  to  twenty  parts  earth.  If  ap- 
plied to  the  open  ground,  one-fourth  of 
a  bushel  may  be  sown  over  a  square  rod 
or  perch,  and  dug  in  just  before  insert- 
ing the  crop.  The  reason  of  charcoal 
being  so  u^teful  as  a  maniu'e  is  very  ap- 
parent. MM.  Sennebier,  Euokert,  Saus- 
.sure,  and  others,  have  demonstrated  that 
plants  are  rendered  much  more  luxuriant 
and  productive  by  having  carbonic  acid 
applied  to  their  roots,  than  other  plants 
to  whose  roots  no  such  application  was 
made.  Now,  charcoal  kept  moist,  as  when 
buried  in  the  soil,  slowly  combines  with 
oxygen,  and  emits  carbonic  acid ;  in  fact, 
it  slowly  dissolves.  We  are  sorry  to  differ 
from  such  an  authority  as  Liebig,  who 
broadly  asserts  that  *^  carbon  never  com- 
bines, at  common  temperatures,  with 
oxygen,  so  as  to  form  carbonic  add." 
This  was  long  since  shown  to  be  other- 
wise by  Count  Kumford,  and  may  easily 
be  demonstrated  to  be  incorrect,  by  con- 
fining a  few  ounces  of  fresh  and  moist- 
ened charcoal-powder,  mixed  with  earth, 
in  a  glass  receiver  full  of  oxygen,  over 
lime-water :  carbonate  of  lime  will  form, 
showing  the  gradual  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid.  For  draining,  pieces  of  ohar- 
coal, about  the  size  of  filberts  and  wal- 
nuts, are  among  the  best  that  can  be 
employed. 

Chabd.    See  Abtiohoke. 

Chardoon.    See  Cardoon. 

Charles's  Sceptre.  Pedicula'ris  soe'p- 
trum  Garoli'num, 

Charlock.  {Sina'pis  arve'nns,)  A  well- 
known  weed. 

Charlwoo'dia.  New  Holland  Dragon- 
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tree.   The  species  are  now  united  to  Cor- 

dyline. 

Ghasga'num.    (From  c/iasAo,  to  gape; 

referring  to  the  irregular  limb  of  the 

flower — approaching  the  form  of  a  Fip- 

wort-flower.    Nat.  ord.,   Verbenas   [Yer- 

benaceee].    Linn.,   14:-Didynamia    2-^ii- 

ffiospermia.    Allied  to  Stachytarpheta.)  - 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  in  spring,  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  gentle  heat.  Loam  and 
sandy  peat,  well  drained. 

C7.  eunetft/lium  (wedge-shaped-leaved).  4.  White. 
April.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1821. 

Gheese-beknet.     Go! Hum  ve'rum. 

Oheiia'nthes.  (From  cheilos,  a  lip, 
and  anthos,  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  seed -organs.  Nat.  ord., 
Feriis  [Polypodiacese].  Linn.,  24,-Crypto- 
gamia  l-Filices.    Allied  to  Adiantum.) 

Division  of  the  roots,  just  when  commencing  to 
grow.  Peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  55°  to 
%(fl ;  winter,  45®  to  55*». 

HARDY. 
C.  gra'eilis  (slender).  4>  Brown.  July.   N.  Amer. 
1823. 

—  odafra  (sweet-smelling).     \,     Brown.     June. 

Switzerland.     181 9. 

—  vetti'ta  (clothed).    ^.    Brown.    August.    N. 

Amer.     1812. 

GREENHOUSE. 

C.  eaudafta  (tailed).  ^.  Brown.  June.  N.  Hol- 
land.   1824. 

— //w'^ranc  (fragrant).  |.  Brown.  August.  Ma- 
deira.    1778. 

—  hi'rta  (hairy).  ^.  Brown.  June.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1806. 
•<- moeropAy //a  (large-leaved).    1.  Brown.    Au- 
gust.   W.  Ind. 

—  pteroi'des  (T^teru-Mke).  ^.  Brown.  July.  Cape 

of  G^od  Hope.    1775. 

—  tuaoe^oletu  (sweet-scented).   Brown.   August. 

Madeira.    1778. 

STOVE. 

C  crennte'^a  (scolloped)*     1.    Brown.    1824. 

—  CMnea'to  (wedge-/eao«<2).    1.    Brown.    1831. 

—  Dieksonioi'des   (Dicksonia-Iike).     4.    Brown. 

AUKUSt. 

—fariM/sa  (mealy).    Brown,  ydilow.     Isle   of 

Luzon. 
— ferruifi'nea  (rusty).    ^.   Brown.    June.    1816. 

—  lendi'gera  (maggot-bearing).  4*  Brown.  June. 

New  Spain, 
•—micro'mera  (parted-small)'    Mexico. 

—  mierofpteria  (small-winged).    4-    Brown.  Sep- 

tember.   1838. 

—  profu'aa  (dan|;ling).    ^.    Brown.    September. 
•«- rcKpeiu  (creepmg).   1.    Brown.  July.  W.  Ind. 

1824. 

'■^ruffa  (reddish-brown).  4.  Reddish-brown. 
W.  Ind. 

—>  rtt/Vflcefw  (brownish-red).  ^.  Brown.  Sep- 
tember.   1838. 

—  «int(o'ffa  (wavy-edged).     1.    Brown.    August. 

W.  Ind. 

—  <peefa'6t/is  (showy),    l^.  Brown.    September. 

Brazil.     1829. 

—  tenuifi/tta   (slender-leaved).      Brown.     Sep- 

tember.   Ceylon. 

—  nisco'ta  (civmmy)*    Brown.    Mexico.    1841. 


Cheiuatobia  brumata.  Winter  Moth. 
This  is  the  canse  of  more  destruction  to 
our  fruit  and  other  trees  than  almost  any 
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other  insect;  for  no  weather  is  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  injure  either  them  or 
their  eggs;  and  the  caterpillars,  in  the 
early  spring,  will  feed  upon  the  opening 
buds  and  leaves  of  almost  every  kind  of 
tree.  The  females,  being  without  wings, 
may  he  prevented  ascending  our  standard 
fruit-trees  by  smearing  round  their 
trunks  a  band  of  tar ;  but  this  must  be 
renewed,  as  it  dries,  every  two  or  three 
days.  The  male  moths  begin  to  fly 
about  just  after  sunset  during  November, 
and  until  the  end  of  January.  Their 
upper  wings,  when'  opened,  measure 
across  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter;  but, 
during  the  day,  they  look  much  smaller, 
for  they  fold  them  so  as  to  form  a  tri- 
angle, and  have  their  feelers  or  horns 
(antennse)  turned  back  over  them.  Those 
wings  are  pale  grey,  marked  with  va- 
rious darker-waved  lines.  The  under- 
wings  are  greyish-white,  often  having  a 
notched  line  crossing  their  centre.  The 
body,  delicate  and  tapering,  is  yellowish- 
grey.  The  female  crawls  to  the  top  of  a 
tree,  and  deposits  her  very  small,  oval 
eggs  upon  the  blossom  and  leaf-buds,  as 
well  as  upon  the  shoots.  She  will  lay 
from  200  to  300  eggs.  The  caterpillars 
and  the  buds  come  to  life  together.  At 
first  they  are  grey,  and  scarcely  thicker 
than  a  horsehair;  but  they  cast  their 
skins,  and  finally  become  the  green-looper, 
of  a  yellowishgreen  colour,  shining,  and 
with  a  blue  line  down  the  back.  On 
their  sides  are  two  yellowish-white  lines. 
The  apple-ibuds  are  their  favourite  food ; 
but  they  destroy,  without  difficulty,  the 
leaves  of  the  hawthorn,  lime,  hazel, 
rose,  elm,  willow,  and  hornbeam. — ( 7%e 
Cottage  Gardener,  i.  &8.)  The  caterpillar 
descends  into  the  earth,  and  becomes  a 
chrysalis  about  the  end  of  May. 
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CHEntA'NTttus.     Wallflower.     (From 

eheir,  the  hand,  and  anihos,  a  flower ;  in 

reference  to  the  custom  of  carrying  the 

vaMower  in  the  hand  for  a  nosegay. 

'Sit.ord.jCrucifers  [Brassicacea;].  Linn., 

lli-Tetradynainia. ) 

Half'hardy  evergreen  under-ahrube*  except 
where  otherwUe  epeeifled.  Seedi  and  cutting! 
nader  a  hand-light,  in  If  ay  or  June,  of  particular 
nnetiet,  and  dottble-ilowering  eipecially.  Mott 
of  the  finer  Icinds  will  like  the  protection  of  a  pit 
in  wiater,  and  may  be  employed  for  early  bloom- 
ing  in  the  greenhoute.  When  left  out  of  doon, 
t  protection  of  a  few  evergreen  boughs  thould  be 
firen  them ;  berbaceoue  kinda  by  division.  A 
light,  Kicfa,  eandy  soil  suits  them  beet ;  but  even 
the  tenderer  epeciea  lurvive  the  winter  pn  rock- 
vork. 

C.atpifiua  (alpine).    \.    Yellow.    May.    South 
Europe.    1810. 

—  wb&rew  (tree).    S.    Yellow.    May.    Egypt. 

1837. 

—  eapUt^tuB    (foumf-beaded).     Fellow.     June. 

Columbia.      1886.      Hardy    herbaceous 

perennial. 
-CheUri  (Cbclri.     Common    Wallflower),     S. 

Orange.    May.    South  Europe.    1573. 
ferrug^'netu{rvL$ty-flOwered).  8.   Brown. 

Mar.     South  Europe.     167S. 

—  ~— >I/ioi/«0en«  (yellowisb).   8.   Yellow.  May. 

South  Europe.    1573. 

—  ——fto're-ple'no  (double-flowered).  8.  Yellow. 

May. 
frandi/fo^tM  (large-flowered).  3.  Yellow. 

May.    South  Europe.    1573. 
h^ma'nthut  (itoti^fo-bloody-flowered).   S. 

Grimeon.    May.    South  Europe.    18/3. 
"-  — —  kmma'tUhm'Vtiri0^afhu        (viurieg«ted- 

bloody).     8.     Cnmion*    June.    South 

Europe. 
ma^jrimtu  (largest),    t.    Yellow.    May. 

South  Europe.    1678. 
pt^HUua  (<ioti^/e-ipreading) .    9.    Yellow. 

May.    South  Europe.    1573. 

—  -'-^purjncfreusipwplt'flowered).  8.  Purple. 

June.    South  'Europe. 

—  — -  pwrpvfrtuB'Variega'iua    (variMated>pur- 

ple.    8.   Purple.    June.    South  Europe. 

—  — -  »anguVneuB  (oloodj).    2.    Bark  brown. 

May. 

—  •— 'Serro'^itf  (saw-edged>/rower«<i).  9.  YeUow. 

May.    South  Europe.     1573. 

—  —^  thffrtoi'dn  (thyrse-^owcred).    3.    Blood. 

May.    South  Europe.    1573. 

vafriua  (vwanoiu-eokiured).  8.  Variegated. 

May.    South  Europe.    1673. 

—fi'rmuM  (firm).  I.  Yellow.  June.  Europe. 
1810. 

-fruHcuki^Mua  (small-shrubhy).  1^.  Yellow. 
May.  Britain.  Hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials. 

—  lUifo'liuM  (flax-leaved).    3.     Purple.    April. 

Spain.    1815. 

—  nntta'bUit  (changeable).    3.    YeUow,  purple. 

April.    Madeira.    1777* 

*< •  longifv^HuB   (long-leaved).     8*     White, 

purple.    September.    Madeira.    1815. 

"  ochroteu*cu*  (pale  yellow).  |.  Pale  yellow. 
April.  Switxerland.  1828.  Hardy  her- 
baceous perennial. 

—  Kopafriui  (broom).   3.   \Vhitc,  purple.  June. 

TenerifTe.    1813. 

—  —  tfTMgfMo'MW  (raaty)t    8»    Bvaty*    June. 

Teneiiffe.    1818.  , 
U 


C,  aeopnfthti  chamte'leo  (cbameteon).  3.  YeUow, 
purple.    June.    Tencriffe.     1818. 

— ■  aemperfl&rena  (ever-blooming).     9.     Wbtte.' 
Barbary.    1815. 

— > /r«fe'«cefi»  (shrubby).    3.    White.   May. 

Teneriffe.     1816. 

—  tenuifi^fhu  (slender-leaved).  9.  Yellow.  June. 

Madeira.    1777* 

Cheiroste'xon.  Hand-plant.  (From 
cheiVf  the  hand,  and  stemon^  a  stamen ; 
in  reference  to  the  formation  of  the 
8tamen8  and  style.  They  issue  in  a  cen- 
tral column,  bearing  five  curved  anthers 
and  a  curved  style  in  the  middle,  having 
mufh  resemblance  to  a  hand  with  long 
claws.  Nat.  ord.,  Sterculiada  [Steroulia- 
ceffi].  Linn.,  IQ-Mouadeiphia  6nZ>ecan- 
dria.) 

Stove  tree.  Cuttings  of  riUber  firm  ehoota  in 
sandy  peat,  under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom-heat. 
Sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6o° 
to  80^ ;  winter,  itP  to  66^. 

C.  plaioHoifdeB  (plane-tree-like).  90.  New  Spain. 
1830. 

Cheudo'niuh.  Celandine.  (From 
chelidon,  a  swallow;  allading  to  the 
flowers  opening  on  the  arrived  of  that 
bird,  and  to  the  plant  diying  up  on  its 
departure.  Nat.  ord.,  Pappytoovtt  [Pa- 
paverac68B].  linn.,  l^Polya/ndria  1-Jlfo- 
nojr^Nto.) 

The  yellow  juice  of  the  common  Celandine  (C. 
mnfStm  is  said  to  bt  a  violsnt  aorid  poison,  and 
a  popular  remedy  for  warts.  Hat dy  herbaoeoua 
perennials.    Pivision.    Common  garden-soil. 

C,  granHfln^mm  (larse-flowered).     9.     Yellow. 

May.    Dannna.    1830. 
— •  lnci»ia'tum  fjagged-teOMd).  9«  Yellow.  May. 

Boutn  'sSurope. 

—  maJuifl&re'pWno  (larM-double-flowend).  9. 

Yellow.    Septembtt.    Oardana. 

Chjslo'me.  (From  chelone,  a  tortoise ; 
the  hack  of  the  helmet  of  the  flower  be- 
ings fancifully  compared  to  a  tortoise. 
Nat.  ord.,  FigworU  [Scrophulariaoe©]. 
Linn,,  ll-Vidjfnaimia  ^'Anyiospermia, 
Allied  to  Fentstemon.) 

H«rdy  herbaceous  perennials,  except  where 
otherwise  specified.  Division  of  the  roots,  and 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  under  a  hand*elass, 
in  April  or  May;  also  by  seeds.  Sandy  loam, 
and  if  a  little  peat  and  leaf-mould,  all  the 
better. 

C.  karba'ta  (bearded).  8.  Scarlet.  July.  Mexico. 

1794. 
cvfrnea    (fiuk'Coloured'ftowered),       8. 

Fleah.    July.    Mezioo. 
— tnafjor  (larger).  4.  Oraage-strined.  June. 

—  centranth^f&iia  (centranthus-Ieavea).  7*  Scar- 

let.   September.    California.    1884. 

—  Gentianoi'dta  (Gentian-Uke).  3.  Orange,  scar- 

let.   July.    Mesioo.    1838. 
-^gUi'bra  (smooth).    4.    White.    August.    N. 

Amer.    1730. 
^Ljfo'ni  (Lyon's).     4.     Pttrplo*    Attguet.    Ni 

Anwr.-  1819*. 
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1840. 
—  a^nwro'«a  (grovf).    1.    Purple.    August.    N. 

Amer.    1827. 
-^  obii'qua  (tmiiUd),    4.    Purple.    August.    N. 

Amer.    1752. 
-^  tptcifi'sa  i»tkqwy),   4.   Pale  pred.    August.    N. 

Amer. 

Chjbjtoui'a,  (From  chen,  a  goose,  and 
leiUf  prey;  in  reference  to  the  plant  be- 
ing eaten  by  those  birds.  Nat.  ord., 
Cf^enopods  [ChenopodiacesB].  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  half-ripe 
shoots  under  a  glass,  in  sandy  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  86*>  to  80**}  trinter,  36°  to  45°. 

(7.  <f(^'M  (spreading).  1.  Oreen.  August.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1768. 

Che'rmes.    See  Psy'lla. 

OnsBRY.    See  Ce'basus. 

CHEHfiYtEppER.  Ca'pstcum  eerasifv'rme. 

Cherry  Laurel.  The  coipmon  Laurel^ 
C^'ratm  lav^ro-ce'roim. 

Chervil.  Parsley-leaved.  Charo- 
phy^'llUm  soH'vum,  Fern^eaved  iCherfU, 
or  Sweat  Cicely,  G.arfimti!Hcum%  for  soups, 
aalAds,  &e.  They  are  not  often  found  in 
the  ]Dt<ten-garden. 

Soil  and  ^t^tialio(i.*-The  soil  for  these 
plants  milftt  Im  unshaded,  light,  with  a 
large  portion  of  calcareous  master,  and 
^•11  drained. 

Stiwin§,-^A  principal  sowing  should 
be  mftde  in  August ;  and  from  this  sow- 
ing seed  should  be  saved  the  following 
season.  To  continue  the  supply  during 
the  simmer  months  a  spring  sowing 
should  be  jnade  at  the  end  of  February, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  three  or  four 
weeks  to  the  xniddle  of  July.  Sow  in 
drills,  eight  inchi^s  apart,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  thin  the  seedlings  out  to 
six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

CHESTNct.    See  Casta'nea. 

Chickasaw  Plum.    Ce'rasus  Ohi'cata. 

Chicken  Grape.     Vi'iis  cordifoH'm. 

GHioKLtWa  Vbtoh.    Jjt/thffrun  sati'ws. 

Chxce  Pea.     Oi'cer  arieti'nvm, 

Chigsweed.    Jlti'ne* 

Chicory.  Saccory^  or  wild  Endive 
(  Cicho'rium  i'ntybus) .  Cultivated  for  use 
in  salads,  and  ror  its  TOots,  to  roast  for 
use  like  coffee^ 

'  Soil  and  SiUtation. — tike  Endive,  for 
the  main  crops  it  feqnires  a  rich,  light 
soil,  and  for  tne  easier  sowings  a  moister 
one,  in  every  instance  having  an  open 
situation  allotted  to  it. 

Soypingmvi^x be  annus^ly ;  for,  although 

it  is  a  |^enniiM>^^>  ^^i*  hensg  cut  Ironi 
two  Of  thre^  times,  tlie  leaveft  become 


bitter  end  worU&less.  Sqw  from  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  and  et  intervals,  to 
the  end  of  June,  or  early  in  July,  Sow 
moderately  thick,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Endive,  the  directions  for  cultivating 
which  are  equally  applicable  in  every  other 
particular. 

Outtivation, — When  the  plants  begin 
to  cover  the  ground,  thin  to  nine  inches 
apart;  and  those  removed  plant  out 
at  similar  distances.  If  the  leaves  grow 
very  luxuriant,  and  shade  the  .roots 
much,  they  must  be  out  off  within  an 
inch  of  the  ground.  Those  grown  from 
sowings  antecedent  to  June,  when  of 
nearly  full  growth  (which  they  arrive  at 
in  about  four  months  from  the  insertion 
of  the  seed),  must  have  all  their  leaves 
trimmed  away,  so  as  not  to  injure  their 
hearts,  and  then  covered  over  thick  with 
sand,  ashes,  or  long  litter.  By  this 
treatment,  those  fresh  leaves  which  are 
pr9duced  are  blanched  and  crisp,  losing 
their  bitterness.  Those  from  the  sow- 
ings of  June  and  July  must,  at  the  end 
of  September,  or  early  in  October,  be 
raised,  and  planted  very  close,  by  the 
dibble,  in  pots  or  boxes,  having  their 
leaves  trimmed  as  before  4irected,  and 
their  roots  shortened,  previous  to  plant- 
ing. Water  must  be  given  moderately 
in  dry  weather,  until  they  are  estab- 
lished ;  and  shelter,  if  frosts  occur,  by  a 
light  covering  of  litter.  When  well 
rooted,  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
cellar,  or  other  place,  where  the  light 
can  be  completely  exolnded  from  them, 
to  blanch  for  use  as  wanted,  which 
change  will  be  effected  in  six  or  se\'en 
days.  SUCC017  will  bear  a  temperature 
of  eo^,  but  thrives  better  in  a  rather 
lower  one. 

If  the  roots  are  vigorous,  ihey  will 
bear  eutting  two  or  three  times,  after 
which  l^ey  ate  unproduettve. 

To  obtain  Seedy  a  few  plants  must  be 
left  in  the  open  ground  of  the  Jone  sow- 
ing. They  bear  the  severity  of  winter 
without  protection,  and  shoot  up  in  the 
spring,  running  to  seed  about  May. 

Chu.i  Pepper.    Ca'psicum, 

Chilo'dia.  (From  cheihs,  a  lip,  and 
04io}/«,a  tooth;  the  lip  of  the  flower  being 
toothed.  Nat.  ord.,  Labmte*  [LamiacesB] . 
Linn.,  14,-Didynamia  l-6pnnospermia. 
Allied  to  Prostranthera.) 

fleeeplipiMi  eveegreen  alinib  t  tHltlsgt  ^  Te«ns> 
•boots  set  firm  in  sand.  vaAtx  a  Utt-|£bB  &  ^a^ 
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and  JMn.    iosomer  tenp.,  H"  to  7t^t  winter, 

iVP  to  45°. 

C.austra'iii  (southern).    3.    Violet.    July.    N. 

Holland. 
-5cuteiiarioi'dea(»enie\\9X\tiA\\e).    2 J.    Violet. 

N.  S.  Wales.     183g. 

ChiIiO'psis.  (From  eheiloSf  a  lip,  and 
opsis^  Uke;  referring  to  the  irregalar 
lobes  of  the  corolla.  Nat.  ord.,  Rigno- 
fiiads  [Bignoniaceffi].  Linn.,  lA-Duiy- 
namia  2-jingiospermia.  Allied  to  Catalpa.) 

GnealumM  eTetfiacn  alwab  i  cnttinfa  of  hftlf- 
ripened  thoota  in  aand,  under  •  bell-frlaaa,  in 
bottom-heat;  pait  nnd  flbrjr  lo«m.  Asmmer 
temp.,  S9°  to  9<r ;  winter,  4«f*  to  66®. 
C.  Ime^rit  imwrtoW'Uaved).  Boae.  May.  Mexico, 
1825. 

Chima'phila.  (From  cheima^  winter, 
and  phileOf  to  love ;  these  little  plants 
being  green  all  winter.  Nat4  ord.,  Win- 
teTjfreeM  [Pyrolaceip].  Linn.,  lO-JDecan- 
dria  X'MoHoyj/nia,) 

Hardy  berbaceooa  p«renniala;  diiiaiona  and 
■Qcken ;  peat  and  sandy  aoll. 
C.  eon/mbo^sa  {carYVCkh(Me-Jlowered),    ^.    White. 
June.    N.  Amer.    iZfiS. 

—  niMfltt'to  (8pottedo|«ae«<i).    i.    Pink*    June. 

N.Amer.    17fiS. 

CHiHONA'MVinjs.  (From  thema,  win- 
ter, and  anthoSi  a  flower;  referring  to 
the  time  of  flowering.  Nat.  ord.,  Caly- 
eantks  [Galycanthaoeffi].  Linn.,  \2-Tco- 
f'lndria  H'Trigynia.) 

Half-hardy  deciduoua  ahnib;  layers  made  in 
Ac  beginning  of  antuaui ;  seed*  sown  in  Bf  arefa, 
in  a  gentle  £>tbed  s  deep,  tidi,  aandy  loam ;  re- 

S aires  a  wall  in  most  pUcea,  but,  from  its  acent, 
lould  be  admitted,  daring  winter,  to  the  green- 
hoaae. 

C.frafgratu  (firagrant),    (J.    Velloiy*  red.    De- 
cember.   Japan.    1700. 

—  —— ^rombyto'riM  (large-flowered).  8.  Yellow. 

December.    China. 
"^  "-^  partnflo'rut  (small-flowered).     8.     Pale 
yellow.    December.    Japan.    1818. 

ChINA-ASTEB.      See  CALUSTE'lfUA. 

Chinese  Bose.  Sibi'xcus  ro'gea  Sine'nsis, 

Chioco'cca.   Snowberry.  (From  chUm, 

snow,  and  kokos,  a    berry.    Nat.    ord., 

Clnckanads    [Cinchonacefe].     Luin.,    5- 

Pentandria  l-Aionogynia,    Allied  to  Psy- 

chotria.) 

The  roota  of  C.  mnguVfuga  and  denatfo'Ha  are 
•aid  to  be  a  certain  cure  for  aerpent-bites  in 
Bnsil.  Store  evergreen  ahmbs.  Cuttings  in 
<aad,  under  a  glaaa,  in  hotbed.  Peat  and  loam, 
hammer  temp.,  60*^  to  S&* ;  winter,  49P  to  66^ 

C.  eogviyiya  (snake-defeating).  3.  White.  Jnly. 
Brasil.    1824. 

—  dena^'ra  (thicfcly-flowerrd).  S.  White.  BrasU. 

—  racem&ta  (racemed).    fl.    White.    February. 

Jamaica.    1720. 

CHioMA'irr6V94  F]4nge-tf#».  (Fr6m 
cKiofi,  snow,  ftn4  «miho9^  a  floi^er.    Nat. 


ord.,   Oliveworts    [Oleacesel.    Linn.,    2- 

Diandria  l-AIonogynia.) 

Rne  hardy  shrubs  for  peat-bogs,  in  a  sheltered 
situation.  Seeds  imported,  sown  in  spring; 
layera  made  in  aummer;  and  grafting  on  the 
common  ash.  Deep,  moist,  sandy  loam.  The 
East  Indian  species  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove. 

C.  a^iUa'ru  {wl-ftoufering)*    7*    WhitQi    June, 

K.  Ind.    1810. 
-^  mari'tima  (sea-side),    IQ.   Whitff.   June.    N. 

Amer.     1736. 

—  VitgVnica  (Virginian).     30.    White.     June. 

N.  Amer.     1730. 

—  -— —  angmtifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  30.  White. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

iatif&lia  (broad-leaved).  30.  White.  Jvne. 

Carolina. 

Chibi'ta.  (From  oherytay  the  Hindo- 
stanee  for  the  Gentian-plapt.  Ni^t.  ord., 
Qemenoorii  [Gesneracefe].  Linn.,  l-i- 
Didyuamia  2-Angioxperviia.) 

Stove  evergreens,  except  C.  Sine'ntit,  Seeda 
sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  and  cottinga  in 
March  and  April,  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-ghus. 
Peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  56°  to  80°; 
winter,  40°  to  46°. 

C.  JTM/nil  (Mr.  Moon'a).  9.  Palo  purple.  Jnly. 
Ceylon.    1847* 

—  SiruffuU  (Chineae).   4.   Lilac.    July.    China. 

IMS.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  IFaMre'rftf?  (Mrs.  General  WaUcer*s).  1^.  Pale 

wllow.    Ceylon.    1846» 
-'ZeyWnica  (Ceylon).  «  l^t     .Puiple.     Jnnt, 
Ceylon.     1845. 

Chiso'nia.  (A  classical  name,  after 
Chiron^  one  of  the  centaurs,  fabled  to  be 
the  father  of  medicine.  Nat.  ord.,  Qen- 
tianworts  [Gentianaceas].  Linn.,  TuPen- 
tandria  X-Monogynia,) 

Groenhouse  evergreens,  from  the  Cue  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttings  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell- 
glass.  Peat,  three  parts;  loam,  one  part;  all 
fibry,  with  a  little  sand  and  charcoal,  and  good 
drainage.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  46°. 
b.  aiifliifM/o'A'a <nanrow-leaved).   I.   Bed.  Jnly. 

1800. 
-.- Aocri/era  (berry-bearing).  9.   Yellow.   Juno. 

•      17»9. 
-*decuM$afia  (crosa-leaved).     1^.     Bod.     Jnly. 

1769- 
—-JhrUiMfnda   (abundant-flowering).     1.    Bose. 

May.     1842. 
—/n*/c'«c«i«  (shrubby).    IJ.    Bed.    July.   1756. 
^^ — uimjMra  (white<41owered).    1^.    White. 

July,    1750* 

—  ^{tth'no'^a  (clammy).    3.    Red,  lilac.     1844. 

—  Jrfsin/nofifc*  (jasmine-like).  2.   purple.   May. 

1812. 
^linoi'des  (flax-like).    2..   Bed.  August.    1797« 

—  lychnoi'dex  (lychnis-like).    2.    Purple.    M^y. 

1810. 

—  nudieau'iia    (naked-stemmed).     1.      Purple. 

Jnly.    1810. 

—  pedunculu'ria  (long-flower-stalked).   3 J.    Pur- 

ple.   July.     1930. 

—  «ei7>^/»fo'/io  (wild-thymc«lcaved).    1.    Yellow. 

August.    1820. 
~^tttrag&na  (four.angled).    1.    Teltow.    July. 
1894. 
Chito'nia.      (Fh)m  f^itort^  a  coal  oC 
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mail;  the  seeds,  when  dry,  bearing  a 
rough  or  scabrous  exterior.  Nat.  ord., 
Bean-capers  [Zygophylaceae] .  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Stove  erergreeni.  Cutting!  in  sand,  in  heat, 
in  April.  Peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o° 
to  80*  J  winter,  4b°  to  55®. 

C.  a'lbicans  (white-Zeaoetf).   10.  White.  Mexico. 

1815. 
—  FoMer^'^lto  (Fothergill's).     SO.     Parple.    S. 
*  Amer.     1815. 

'— macrophy'Ua    (large-leaved).       10.      White. 

Trinidad.     1820. 
•^  pyratnida'ti*  (pyramidal).    8.    White.    July. 

Trinidad.    I817. 
>-  Tam&nia  (Ttanonia).    IS.    Purple.    W.  Ind. 

1815. 

Chive  or  Cive  (A'Uiumschcenopra'sum) 
is  used  as  a  very  superior  substitute  for 
young  onions  in  spring  salading.  A 
single  row,  a  few  yards  long,  will  supply 
a  family. 

A  light,  rich  toil  is  most  suitable. 

Plant  together  eight  or  ten  of  the  off- 
sets  of  the  bulbs,  in  March  or  April,  in 
rows  ten  inches  apart,  and  as  many  from 
patch  to  patch.  By  autumn  they  mul- 
tiply into  large-sized  bunches,  and,  if 
required,  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  decay,  and  be  stored  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the* onion.  The  leaves,  which 
are  fit  for  xssp  as  long  as  they  remain 
green,  must,  when  required,  be  out  down 
close  to  the  ground,  when  they  wiU 
speedily  be  succ^ded  by  others. 

Chlida'nthus.  (From  cHdeiot,  deli- 
cate, and  anthotf  a  flower.  Nat  ord., 
AmaryUida  [Amaiyllidaoeee].  linn.,  6- 
Sexandria  1-Monogynia*  Allied  to  Cli- 
nanthus.) 

A  half-hardy' bntb,  with  aweet'teented  flowers. 
It  reouires  feirtilo  loam  in  a  wann  bcurder,  and  to 
be  taken  up  on  the  approach  of  frost,  and  kept 
dry.  In  a  pot  of  sand,  tin  April,  when  ita  nume- 
rous offsets  should  be  removed,  to  enabl*  the 
bulb  to  flower  well.  Oflbets;  sandy  peat  and 
•  fibryloam. 

Cfrafgrmu    (fragrant).      1.     Yellow.     June. 
Buenos  Ayres.    1820.- 

Chloa'nthes.  (From  cldoa,  greenish- 
yellow,  and  anthoB^  a  flower ;  in  reference 
to  its  greenish  flowers.  Nat  ord.,  Ver- 
henas  [Yerbenaceffi].  Linn.,  I'k'Didyna- 
mta  S'Angiospermia.    Allied  to  Lantana.) 

Greenhouse   everneens,  from  New  Holland. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a 
glass ;  fibry  loam,  and  turfy,  sandy  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  40°  to  45°. 
C.  glandul&aa  (glandulous).    S.    Green,  yellow. 

July.     1824. 
—  rosmarini/o'lia  (rosemary-leaved).    9.    Green, 

yellow.    July.    1823. 
-» tUt'ehadit  (stsechu-like).    2.    Oroeo,  yellow. 

July.    1882, 


Chlo'ha.   Yellowwort.    (From  cfUoroSj 

greenish-yellow.    The  flowers  of  C.per- 

folia'ta^  a  British  plant,  are  yellow,  and 

turn  green  when  dried.    Nat.  ord.,  Gen- 

tianworts  [Gentianacefie].    Linn.,  S-Oc- 

tandria  l-Manogynia*) 

The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  a  good  substitute 
for  Gentiaa.  Hardy  annuals.  Seed  sown  in 
April,  in  the  open  border. 

C.  imper/otia'ta  (leaf-unstem-piereed).    Yellow. 
June.    Italy.    1823. 

—  perfolia'ta  (leaf-stem-piereed).  Yellow.  June. 

Britain. 

—  aerofUna  Oatb-fUtwering)'.    1.     Yellow.    No- 

vember.   South  of  Europe.    1832. 

Chloride  of  Lime,  or  BiiEACHiNG 
PowDEB,  is  composed  of  chlorine,  30.23, 
lime,  36.77.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  is 
converted  into  chalk  and  muriate  of  lime, 
a  salt  which  absorbs  moisture  f^om  the 
air  very  powerfiilly.  By  this  conversion 
it  becomes  a  usefhl  addition  to  soils; 
and,  as  it  also  gives  out  some  chlorine 
gas,  so  oflensive  and  destructive  to  insects, 
it  has  been  suggested  as  a  useful  appli- 
cation to  the  land  at  the  time  of  turnip- 
sowing.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  disinfecter, 
and  for  sprinkling  about  stable-floors,  to 
fix  the  ammoniacal  Axmes. 

Chlobo'xylon.  (From  cAloroa,  green- 
ish-yellow, and  xylon,  wood.  Nat  ord., 
Cedrelada  [Cedrelaceie].  Linn.,  10-i>«- 
candria  l-Monogynia.  The  Satin-wood  is 
from  the  trunk,  and  the  wood-oil  of  India 
is  from  the  leaves  of  C.  SwUUfnia,) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cnttlnga  of  ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  heat ;  loam  and 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  80^ ;  winter,  50°  to  S5**. 

C.  Svietefnia  (Van  Swieten's).    50.    White.    £. 
Ind.    1820. 

Chocolate  Nut.    Theohro^ma, 

Choi'sya.    (Named  after  M,  ChoUy,  a 

botanist  of  Geneva.    Nat.  ord.,  JRnewor/s 

[Rutace®].       Linn.,    lO-Vecandria     1- 

Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergpreen,  cultivated  like  Ghloroxylon. 

C.  tema'ta  (three-Ieafleted).    6.    White.    July. 
Mexico.    1825. 

Choue'lia.  (Named  after  Dr,  C funnel, 
physician  to  Louis  XV.  Nat.  ord.,  Cin- 
chonadB  [Cinchonaceee].  Linn.,4-7*e<ran- 
dria  X-Monogynia.    AUied  to  Ixora.) 

Stove  evergreen  shmbs,  cultivated  like  Cfalo- 
rozjlon. 

CfaaeUmUifta  (bundle- flowered).     5.     White. 

W.  Ind.    J  825. 
—  i^n'fio'ra  (spiny).  12.   White.    W.  Ind.   1793. 

Chonemo'bpha.  (From  ehone,  a  fun- 
nel, and  morpha^  tacax. ;  the  flowers  being 
fttonel-fonn;  Niit,  ord.»  Boghwun  [ Apocy- 
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naceae].     Linn.,  b-Peniandria    I'Mono- 
yyiua.    AUied  to  Rhyncospermmn.) 

StoTO  evei^reeo  ihrnb.  Cuttinga  of  rath«r 
firm  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in 
heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60**  to  Si** ; 
winter,  55°  to  6o**. 

C.pube'scens  (downy).    White.    May.    E.  Ind. 
issa. 

Chore'tis.  (From  choros,  to  unite  in 
chorus ;  this  genus  being  an  intermediate 
link  between  Hymenoca'Uis  and  Ismc'ne. 
Nat  ord.,  JmaryUids  [AmaryllidacesB]. 
Lion.,  %-Hexandria  \-Monogynia.) 

The  bnlbs  are  half-hardy,  and  require  to  rest 
from  the  end  of  summer  till  March.  Like  the 
Peruvian  Daffodils  {lamefne),  they  requiw  very 
light,  »andy  soil  •  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful — 
pure  white*,  with  a  green  eye  and  greenish  stripe. 
Division  of  bulbs;  peat  and  loam*  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  80** ;  winter,  48°  to  65°. 

C.  QmtoettonUfmia  (Oalveaton  Bay) .    1 .    White. 
Texaa. 

—  glau'ea   (milky-green).      I.     White.     July. 

Mexico.    ]837> 

Chori'spora.  (From  chorisy  separate, 
and  spora^  a  seed ;  the  seeds  being  di- 
vided from  each  other  in  the  pods.  Nat. 
ord.,  Crucifers  [Brassicacese].  linn.,  15- 
Tetradynamia,  Allied  to  Cakile.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Only  one  worth  notice.  Seeds, 
•own  at  the  end  of  March ;  comdion  soil. 

C.  tetufUa  (slender),  i.    Purple.  June.  Siberia. 

1780. 
arcua'tm  (bowed).     4.     Purple.     June. 

Siberia. 

Chobo'ze:^^.  (From  cJioroSf  a  dance, 
and  zema,  a  drink.  The  party  who  dis- 
covered the  first  of  these  beautiful  flowers, 
in  New  Holland,  danced  for  joy  at  finding 
fresh  water  in  its  neighbourhood.  Nat. 
ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacefie]. 
Linn.,  10-Decandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Greenhoiase  evemreens,  from  New  Holland. 
Seeds  sown  in  a  ali^t  hotbed,  in  March,  give  the 
best  plants ;  cutting*  of  firm,  short  side-shoots 
mav  be  taken  off  any  time  before  'midaummer, 
ind  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  peat, 
tiiree  parts ;  fibry  loam,  one  part ;  sand  and  char- 
cos],  one-half  part  each.  Summer  temp.,  55°  to 
79";  winter,  46°  to  60°. 

C.  angusti/o'lia  (narrow-leaved).     Yellow,  red. 
March.    1830. 

—  rorda'ta  (beut'thf^ped-leaved)*  2.  Red.  April. 

—  DicJlr«o'm' (Mr.  Dickson's).  3.    Scarlet,  yellow. 

July.    1836. 

—  HencAma'imi  (Henchnumn'a).     2.     Scarlet. 

May.    18S4. 
-Hii«re'/it(tfugers).    2.    Blue.    May. 

—  Uieif&Ua  (holly  -  leaved).     2.     Yellow,  red. 

AvKUst.    1803. 

—  Lawreiieia'fui( Mrs.  Lawrence's).   3.  Orange. 

Spring.     1845. 

—  macrophy'Ua  (large-leaved).    Bed.    April. 

—  mmcrona'ta  (sharp-pointed).  3.  Deep  orange. 

Snring.    1845. 

—  MB'na  (dwarf)*   }•  Yellow,  red.  April.    1803. 

—  nafta  (egg«abaped).  1*  Scarlet.  August.  1830. 


C.  piaiylobioi'ies   (platylobium-like).      Yellow. 
May.    1825. 

—  rho'mbea  (diamond-teooed).  2.  Yellow.  May. 

1803. 

—  «ca'iuieN«  (climbing).   Yellow.   March.    1824. 

—  Spartio^det  (Spartium-like).    4>    Yellow,  red. 

August.     1832. 

—  speeta'bilia  (showy).  2.  Orange,  red.    March. 

1840. 
•—  irumgula're  (three-angled).  |.  Scarlet.  April. 
1830. 

—  va'ria    (various-feaoed).      4.      Orange,    red. 

March.     1830. 
_._-^amf<>Zo'ra  (large-flowered).  3.  Orange. 
Spring.    1 844. 

Christmas  Rose.    Ifellebo'rvs  ni'ger. 

Christ's  Thorn.    Paliu'rus. 

Chrysa'nthemuu.  (From  chrysos^ 
gold,  and  antlws^  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.. 
Composites  [Asteracese].  linn.,  19- Syn- 
genesia  2-SHpej'flua,) 

Hardy  plants.  Annuals  by  seed  sown  in  the 
border,  m  April,  or  in  a  slight  hotbed,  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  transplanted ;  perennial  herbaceous 
species  by  seed  and  division  of  roots,  in  autumn 
or  spring;  the  garden-varieties  of  Sine'nse  by 
divisions  and  cuttings,  in  March  and  April,  giving 
them  light,  rich  soil ;  and  to  do  these  rail  justice, 
planting  them  agunst  a  wall,  or  blooming  them 
under  glass,  giving  plenty  of  manure-water  after 
the  bloom-bnds  appear.  The  shrubby  kinds  are 
increased  by  cutting^  and  divisions,  and  require  a 
little  aid  in  winter,  in  a  frame,  cold  pit,  or  cool 
greenhouse. 

C.  a6«m/Att/o'lr«m  (wormwood-leaved).  1.  White. 
Siberia.    1824. 

—  AchVlteo!  (mnfoH-leaved).    1.    White.    July. 

luly.    1775. 

—  ano'mahtm  (anomalous).    1.    White.     June. 

Spain.    1811. 

—  a'rcHcum  (arctic).    4    Whitet    July.    Kamt- 

schatka.     1801. 

—  arge'nteum  (silver-Zeaoetf).   1.   White.    July. 

Levant.    1731. 

—  tUraftum  {hlwkened'leaved),  I.  White.  July. 

Austria.     1731. 

lohaftum   (lobed).      f.     White.      July. 

Switserland.    1819' 

—  oartiia'iMm  (keeled).    2.   White,  purple.    Au- 

gust.   Barbery.    1790. 

—  conma'rium  (garland).    4.    Yellow.    August. 

Sicily.    1029. 

—  itottC'/o'/mnt  (carrot-leaved).  1.  White.  July. 

1820. 

—  gramini/o'lium  (grass -leaved).      1.     White. 

June.    Montpdier.    1739. 
•^  hetenxphy'Uum  (various-leaved).     1.    White. 
July.    Switserland.    1806. 

—  rndicum  (Indian).    2.    Yellow.    September. 

China. 
"-Iftt'licum  (Italian).    2.     Pale  yellow.    June, 
luly.    1796. 

—  lanceoMtum  (spear-head-Zcaeed).    ^.    White. 

June.    Hungary.    1817* 
^- leuca'fUhemwn  (white-flowered).    2.    White. 
June.    Britain. 

—  Jfforicft'num  (Mexican).    1.    White.   August. 

Mexico.     1825. 

—  JIfonfpeJtViMe  (Montpelier).  1.    White.    July. 

Montpelier.    1739. 
-^  monta'num  (mountain).     2.    White.     June. 
France.    1769* 

—  3fyco'm»(Mycon's).  1. Yellow.  July.  IUly.l77S. 
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C.  patHdo'aum  (manli).      1|.     While.     June. 

Barbary.    1810. 
~perpuiri'Uum{vtrj9mtiW)»    1.    White.    June. 

France.     1825. 
^  pinnati'Jidum  (leafleted).    3.    White.     Jttly. 

Madeira.    1777. 

—  ;>u'mi<Mm  (dwarf).  4.  White.    Auguat.    I8O6. 
-^ra'dicatu  (rooting; -branched).      1.      White. 

July.    Spain.    I8I8. 

—  rohtndifb'Uum  (round-leared).     14.     White. 

June.    Hungary.    1817. 

—  Ruihenffacum  (Rusnaii}.    4.     Pink.     June. 

Russia.    I827. 

—  ^getumieotti).     14.     Yellow.     July.     Bri- 

tain. 

—  Sine'tue  (Ghineae).   3.    Variegated.   October. 

China.    1764. 

—  sylve^stre  (i^ood).    S.    White.    June.    1804. 
•^  tmfmcetif&Umn  (tansy-leaved).     I.     Wlate. 

Aaia  Minor.    1818. 

—  tripdrli'tum  (three-lobed-/eaue(2).   3,    Yellow. 

October.    E.  Ind.    1800. 

Chbysanthehum  08  a  FlorisVs  Flower. 
-^This  is  the  C  Sine*nse  and  its  varieties. 

Propagation  hy  Cuttings. — ^Xhe  best 
time  is  the  first  week  in  Februaiy.  TaJce 
off  the  young  shoots  three  inches  long, 
and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  the  lower 
leaves;  insert  the  cuttings  round  the 
edge  of  a  ftve-ifich  pot^  nomfoering  each 
kind  as  they  are  put  in,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes* Use  a  light,  sandy  loam,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  pure  sand  on  the  aurfaoe. 
Give  a  gentle  watering,  to  setUe  the 
earth  closely  to  the  cuttings.  Place 
them  upon  a  heated  surface  of  cither 
coal-ashes  or  river-sand.  Cover  Uiem 
with  a  hand-glass,  and  they  will  soon 
emit  roots.  When  rooted,  pot  them  im- 
mediately into  small  pots,  and  replace 
them  under  the  hand-glasses.  As  soon 
as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
re-pot  them  immediately.  Cramping  the 
roots  in  small  pots  is  very  injurious. 
Then  place  them  either  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  of  a  good  greenhouse,  or,  which 
is  better,  place  them  in  a  cold  iirame,  well 
protected  from  frost  and  damp. 

By  Layers. — To  procure  very  dwarf 
plants,  as  so^n  as  the  trosts  are  fairly 
passdd  for  the  season,  plant  out  in  the 
open  air  a  few  old  plants  in  a  row,  in  an 
open  situation.  ]^eg  down  some  of  the 
branches,  and,  as  soon  as  the  iiower-buds 
appear,  plunge  as  many  small  Jjots  round 
the  plants,  filled  tnth  light,  rich  earth,  as 
may  be  required;  place  a  branch  into 
each  pot,  and  give  it  a  gentle  twist ;  put 
a  short,  hooked  peg  into  each  pot,  catch- 
ing the  branch  with  the  hook ;  then  cover 
it  with  half  an  inch  of  soil,  and  in  a 
month  it  will  be  i-ooted.  Then  cut  it  off 
from  the  parent  plant,  take  up  the  pots, 
and  keep  them  in  the  shade  till  fairly 


established.  They  may  then  have  ano- 
ther and  final  potting,  and  will  be  neat 
dwarf-plants  to  place  in  front  of  the 
taller  ones. 

By  Seeds. — The  seed  must  be  saved  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  only  from  such  as 
are  of  a  fine  shape,  and  bright,  clear  co- 
lour. Sow  the  seeds  in  Febraafy,  very 
slightly  covered  with  soil,  finely  sifted, 
in  shallow,  wide  pots.  Place  them  in  a 
gentle  heat,  giving  very  geuUe  waterings, 
when  dry,  with  a  finerosed  watering-pot. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  two  or 
three  leaves  each,  transplant  them  singly 
into  small  pots,  keeping  them  in  a  tem- 
perature of  55"  to  6O0 ;  re-pot  when  re- 
quired. Some  of  them  may  flower,  if 
well  grown,  the  same  season.  Treat  them 
exactly  Kke  the  old  varieties,  Hud  they 
will  all  flower  the  second  year. 

Soil. — As  these  plants  are  gross  feed- 
ers, they  require  a  very  rich  compost. 
Half  light  loam,  half  <^cayed  dung,  with 
a.  fourth  of  peat  added,  will  grow  them 
strong,  and  flower  them  well. 

Summer  Culture  commences  in  April. 
Such  as  are  intended  to  bloom  in  pots 
shotild  now  have  large  sliiftb  out  .of  their 
small  pots  into  three  sizes  larger.  For 
cuttings  struck  the  same  season,  the 
blooining>pots  should  be  at  least  cine 
inches'  diameter,  but  for  plants  a  year 
older,  they  should  be  twelve  inches.  At 
every  potting  stop  all  the  shoots,  to  cause 
them  to  branch  early,  and  fornt  dwarf, 
compact  bushes.  Give  up  stopping  at  the 
last  shift,  which  should  not  be  done  later 
than  the  middle  of  <^une.  Tie  the  branches 
out,  so  as  to  give  as  much  room  and  air 
to  each  as  possible,  consistent  with  form- 
ing a  handsome  plant.  Thin  the  buds  of 
such  as  are  intended  for  exhibition,  to 
cause  large  flowers.  Bnriug  the  whtjJe 
season  of  growth*  give  abundance  of  water. 
Every  week  give  them  one  watering  with 
hquid-manure.  Never  allow  them  to  fiay 
from  the  first  rc-pottittf  ^p  to  live  finishing 
bloom.  IVater  them  over  headf,  in  hot 
weather,  at  least  twice  a  day.  The  proper 
situation  to  place  tbeA  at  this  aeitooa 
(from  May  tUl  they  bloiom),  id  on  a  bed 
of  ashes  or  gravel.  In  ah  often  situation. 
As  soon  as  the  buas  begin  to  open,  re. 
move  them  into  the  greefthoose,  ^^ing 
them  as  much  space  as  possible,  or  the 
lower  leaves  will  drop  off.  Continue  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  till  the  bloom- 
ing season  is  over. 

Winter  Cvltnre,— 'When  the  flowers  are 
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all  decayed,  cut  down  the  blooming  shoots, 
and  place  the  pots  in  a  cool  pit,  giving 
only  just  water  enough  to  keep  the  plants 
alive  during  the  winter ;  and,  as  they  are 
nearly  hardy,  they  do  not  require  much 
protection :  a  mat  or  two  thrown  over  the 
glass  in  yery  severe  frost  will  be  quite 
sufficient. 

These  old  plants  are  the  best  to  plant 
out  in  the  open  border.  In  the  souUiern 
counties  Chrysanthemumii  bloom  very 
finely,  either  in  the  open  borders  or 
against  a  wall  or  low  paUng,  and,  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November, 
make  a  fine  display. 

Insects.  —  The  ffteen  Jlif  is  the  most 
troublesome,  and,  where  it  is  allowed  to  | 
prevail  greatly,  will  quite  destroy  the 
bloom.  It  ig  easily  destroyed,  in  the  open 
air,  by  dipping  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in 
tobaoBo-water,  and,  in  liie  greenhouse, 
by  miing  it  completely  with  the  smoke  of 
tobacco. 

Distases.  —  These  are  such  robtist, 
hardy  plants  that  they  afe  selctom  trou- 
bled with  any  diseases.  The  only  one 
that  is  dangeroutj  is  mildew  on  the  leaves, 
produced  By  a  damp,  cold  atmosphere 
before  they  are  brought  into  the  green- 
house. The  only  remedy  is  dusting  the 
parts  where  It  appears  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Brown's  fumigator  is  an  excel- 
lent one  to  apply  the  sulphur  with. 

CflRYSB'lft.     See  ESCHSCHO'LTZtA. 

Chrysoba'ctron.  (From  c/tfysos^  gold, 
and  haciron,  a  wand ;  allitding  to  the  mag- 
nificent racemes  of  C.  Bo^ssii,  Nat.  ord., 
Lily  worts  [lAliacefie] .  Linn.,  ^-Hexandria 
\-Monogyniu.) 

Half-hardy,  perhaps  hardy,  bulbi. 

C. /foo'*er»«  (Dr.  Hooker's).  2.  Yellow.  Middle 
Island*    1830. 

—  R&»ni   (Ross's).     2.    Yellow.     Lord  Auck- 

land's Islandi.    1848. 

GaBYsOBA'iiAiius.  Cocoa  Plum.  (From 
chrif9o$y  gold,  and  beUanos^  an  ac6rn  j  in 
reference  to  the  colotir  of  the  drupen,  or 
berries.  Nat.  ord.,  Ofyrpsobalaus  [Cbry- 
Hobalanacefe].  Linn.,  12-lcosandria  1- 
MoHog^fitia,) 

Layera ;  alao  enttiiigs  of  ha!f*fipf!Aed  shoots  lH 
und,  under  i^aas.  Loam  and  peat;  Commou 
greenhoose  and  cool  stove  treaUnent. 

C.  Ica'co  (Icaco).     15.    White.     W.  Ind.    1752. 
Stove  evergreen. 

—  obUmgifb^lius  (obloHg-Ieaved).  3.  White.  Blay. 

OeoiKia.    1812.    Greenhouse  erergreen. 

C«wrso'coMi.  Goldy-locka.  (From 
ehrysosf  gold,  and  ftome^  hm.t ;  in  ref^tence 
to  the  y«]lowfloret6.  Kat.  ovd..  Composites 


[Asteraceaj].    linn.,    W-Syngetiesia   1- 

JEqmlis*    Allied  to  Solidago.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  species  by  divisions,  in  March. 
Common  soil.  Greenhotise  species  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripe  shoots  in  April,  under  a  glass,  in  sand. 
Loam  and  a  little  pest.  Winter  temp.,  flS^  to 
45°. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 

C.  hiflo'ra  (two-flowered).  3.  Blue.  August. 
Siberia.    1741. 

'^OfacuHeuUfl'des  (tarragon-like).  2.  Yellow. 
August.    Siberia. 

~  Haosg'rU  (ftax-leavedi),  a.  Yell0%.  Septenribef. 
Europe.    1596. 

^  nuda'ta  (naked).  2.  Yellow.  September.  Ca- 
rolina.   1818. 

•«  viilto'ftf  (long-haited-/ffao«l).  2.  Yellow.  -Au- 
gust.   Hnngary.    1799> 

—  wirfi'ttVa  (twiggy).  1.  Yellow.  September.   N 

Amer.    1821. 

GREENHOUSE   EYERGHBENS. 
C.  ce'rnua  (drooping).  4.  White.  July.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    \7\% 

—  <^i/Mit'ft'»  (hair.fringed-/0ao«rf).   4.  White.  Au- 

gust.   Crae  of  Good  Hope.    175$. 
-~  comattVea  (|oIaeil-hair).     6*    Yellow.    July. 

Cape  w  <>ood  Hope.    17^1  • 
^denHcuWiu  (toothWeavetf).   4.   Yellew.   Au^ 

guit. 

—  nt'oea  (snow-wAtto).  3.  Yellow.  July.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.  181 0. 
•^  paftufa  (spl«ading).   3.  Yellow.  July.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.  I8t0t 
^  Aca'^ra  (rugged)'    4.   White.    August*    Cap* 

of  Good  Hope.    1832. 

—  squamn'ta  (actHj-'sttdked).   2.    Yellow.    BlAy. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1887*    HeibtAeotts. 

Chryso'gonum.  (Frbtn  fhrffsos,  gold, 
and  gonuf  a  Joint;  the  golden  flowers 
being  borne  on  the  joints.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
posites [Asteracese].  Linn.,  Id-iStfngenesia 
\-jEqualis»    Allied  to  Milleria.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Dividing  the 
roots  in  spriog  1  Idam,  witk  a  little  peat  and  leaf- 
mould. 

(7.  Virginia'rann  (Virginian).    1.    Yellow.   May. 
N.  Amer. 

GHRY80PHy'{JiU]ii.  star  Apple.  (From 
chrgsoit  gold)  and  ph^Uftij  a  leaf ;  refer- 
ring to  the  colour  of  the  under  aide  of 
the  leaves.  Nat  ord,,  Sapotatda  [Si^oia- 
cesB].  Linn^,  b'Pentandria  l-Mortoffynia,) 

The  fruit  6f  CCaUti'to  ia  the  Star  Ap|^l«#  a^ 
esteemed  Indian  dessert^fndt.  Stove  evergreen 
trees :  cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glaas*  and  in 
heat :  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  oO°  to  80°; 
winWr,  «<f  to  55'i 

C.  angustlfonium  (nknoW-leaTed).    SOi    Wlilte. 
W.  Ind*    I8I9. 

—  argt'Ateum  (silvery-Jeaoerf;,  20.  W)titei  Mar* 
tinique.    1768.       ^  x  ^         . 

—  Caini'to  rCiiflito).  5*.  Whltb.  M4y.  W.  Ilid. 
.1  ''gy, 

cit'u'leum  (Wue^/rMtted).     4«.    White. 

May.    S.  Amer.    1/37.^      _^,^     ^^. 
Jamaide'nse  rJanlaicji).   40.  White.  May. 

Jamaica.    1737. 
_  .*—  microphyniutn  (smsll^ated).  90.  White. 

May.    S.  Amer.    1800. 
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C.  gla'brum  (smooth).    15.    White.   Martinique. 
1883. 

—  macrophy'tlun  (Iftrge'leaved).     100.    White. 

Sierrm  Leone.    1 834. 

—  monopyrdnum  (one-stoned).  30.  Brown*  W. 

Ind.     1812. 

Chryso'psis.   (From  chrysoSf  gold,  and 

opsisy  a  face.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Aste- 

raceas].  lAnn,,ld-Sif7igencsia  l-JEqualis,) 

A  strong,  coarse,  hardr  herbaceous  perennial 
for  a  shrubbery,  and  will  grow  in  any  common 
soil ;  divisions  in  March. 

.C.  Mehopkp'Ua  (hairy-leaved).     Yellow.    June. 
N.  Amer.     1827. 

Chrysorrho'e.  (From  chrysos,  gold, 
find  ,rheOf  to  flow;  referring  to  their 
bright  yellow  or  golden  heads  of  flowers. 
Nat.  orf.,  Fringe-myrtles  [Chamoel&ucia- 
cene].  Linn.,  10-Decandria  l-Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Chameelaucium.) 

Very  beautiful  little  bushes,  from  New  Holland. 
They  are  very  scarce,  if  at  all  in  cultivation.  Cut- 
tings of  firm  young  shoots,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
sandy  soil ;  cold  pit  or  greenhouse,  or  with  a  little 
protection,  such  as  a  warm  wall,  might  be  tried. 

17.  ni'tens  (shining-yfoweretf)*    Yellow.    May. 
-— serra'ta  {nvn'leaoed).    Yellow.    May.    1841. 

Ghrysosfle'nitjm.  Golden  Saxifrage. 
(From  chrysosy  gold,  and  splen,  spleen ;  in 
reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  supposed  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  plant  as  a  slight  tonic.  Nat.  ord., 
Saxifrciges  [Saxifragaeeo}].  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  2-Digynia,) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Dividing  the 
roots ;  moist  situation ;  common  soU* 

C  altermf&lium  (alternate-leaved).    I.    Yellow. 
April.    Britain. 

—  NepttWitse  (Nepaul).      1.      Yellow.      April. 

Nepaul.    1820. 
1-^  ontonitfo^Huin  (oj/pomtt^Uxf^),      Yellow. 
April.    Britain. 

ChrysOste'uma.     (From  chrysos^  gold, 

and  stemma^  a  crown ;  the  yellow  flowers. 

Nat.  ord..  Composites  [Asteraoete] .  Linn., 

19-Syngenesia    S-Frtistranea.     Allied    to 

Budbeckia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  of  the 
roots,  and  seed ;  comnmn,  light  soil* 

C.  tri'pteris  (three- winged).     6.     Yellow.     Au- 
gust.   N..Amer.    1887. 

Chymoca'rfus.  (Better  known  as 
Tropafohtm  pentaphyUlum  of  *'  The  Cot- 
tage Gardener;"  but  the  genus  is  ac- 
knowledged by  botanists,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is  juicy-fruited,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  hard,  dry  fruit  of  the 
Nasturtium.  It  is  derived  from  chymos, 
juice,  and  carposy  a  fruit.) 

Gfcenhottse  perennial  climber.  Seeds  in  a 
slight  hotbed;  cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  under  a 
hand-light,  in  summer.  Sandy  loam,  with  a  little 
peat. 


C.  pen taphy' litis  (five^leaved).    4.    Red,  green. 
August.    Buenos  Xyrtt.     1830. 

Ghy'sis.  (From  chysU,  melting;  in 
reference  to  the  fused  appearance  of  the 
pollen  masses.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchitis  [Or- 
chidace.T].  Linn.,  UO-Gynandria  1-Mo- 
natidria. ) 

Stove  orchids.  Offsets;  baskets  filled  with  fibry 
>  peat  and  potsherds,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  moist 
I  stove. 

•  C,  aufrea   (goWen-flotvered).      1.     Yellow  and 
f  crimson.    May.    Venezuela.     1834. 

—  ^acf e'fcenA  (hraeteated).     l.     White,  yellow. 

May.     Guatemala.     18-10. 

—  la'ois  (smooth).    Cream,  yellow.    Guatemala. 

Cibo'tiuai.  (From  kihotion^  a  small 
box ;  referring  to  the  form  of  the  seed- 
vessels.  Nat.  ord.)  Ftrns  [Polypodiaceai]. 
lipn.,  2^'Cryptogamia  IFilices.) 

Division  of  the  roots ;  peat  and  loam ;  a  warm 
greenhouse,  or  cool  stove. 

C*.  Ba'rometx  (Barometz).    6.     Brown,  yellow. 
Mav.    China.     1834.    Stove. 

—  BUlardit^ri  (Billardi^re's).  30.  Brown.  April. 

N.  Holland.     1824.    Greenhouse. 

—  Schi^dei  (Schiede's).     6.     Brown.     Mexico. 

1846.    Store. 

CiDOUL,  or  Welsh  Onion.  (A'UlvmJis' 
tulo'sum, )  A  perennial,  never  forming 
any  bulb,  but  sown  annually,  to  be  drawn 
young  for  salads,  t&c.  Its  strong  taste 
renders  it  greatly  inferior  to  the  common 
onion  for  this  pm-pose;  but,  from  its 
extreme  hardiness,  it  is  good  as  a  winter- 
standing  crop  for  spring  use. 

Varieties,— Hwo  varieties  are  in  enlti- 
vation,  the  white  and  the  red. 

Cidtivation. — It  may  be  sown  at  all 
times  with  the  onion,  and  is  similarly 
cultivated,  except  tliat  it  may  be  sown 
thicker,  and  only  thinned  as  wanted. 
{See  Onion.)  The  blade  usually  dies 
away  completely  in  winter;  but  fresh 
ones  are  thrown  out  again  in  February  or 
March. 

To  obtain  Seed, — Plant  some  of  the 
roots  in  March,  six  or  eight  inches  asun- 
der. The  first  autumn  they  will  produce 
but  little  seed;  in  the  second  and  third, 
however,  it  will  be  produced  abundantly. 
If  care  is  taken  to  part  and  transplant  the 
roots  every  two  or  three  years,  they  may 
be  multiplied,  and  will  remain  produc- 
tive for  many  years,  and  afford  mach 
better  seed  than  that  from  one-year-old 
roots. 

Scallions, — There  is  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  by  a  confusion  of  names, 
arising  from  similarity  of  appearance, 
this  vegetable  is  the  true  scallion,  whilst 
the    hollow  leek  of  Wales  is  the  true 
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Welsh  onion.  At  present,  all  onions  that 
have  refased  to  bulb,  but  form  lengthened 
necks  and  strong  blades,  in  spring  and 
snmmer,  are  colied  soallions. 

Ci'ccA.  (Named  after  Peier  Cicca,  a 
^Titer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nat. 
ord.,  Spurgeworts  [Euphorbiaoeffi].  Linn., 
'il-MoHwcia  4:-2^etrandria,  Allied  to 
Pbyllantbus.) 

The  milky  juice  of  manj  of  the  Spurfeworti  i« 
poiaonoos ;  yet  the  succulent  fruit  of  C.  di'Mticha 
ia  wholesome,  and  the  roots  a  powerful  purgative. 
StOTc  tree ;  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under 
a  gists,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam.  Sum- 
Awr  temp.,  ddPtaWfii  winter,  55^  to  00°. 

C,  A''«MeAa  (two-rowed-iMvetf).    90.   Oieen.  £. 
Ind.    1790. 

Cicely.     Cfuerophj^llum, 

Cicho'bium.  Chicory,  or  Succory.  (An 
ancient  Egyptian  name.  Nat.  ord.,  C&m- 
posUet  [ Asteraceee] .  Linn.,  1  Q-Syngenesia 
I'^qualis.) 

Haidy  salad-plants,  of  easy  culture ;  seed  at 
different  time*.    See  Chicojit  and  Emdivb. 

C.  end^oia  (endive).    2.    Blue.    July.     £.  Ind. 
1548.    Annual. 

—  Vntybue  (intybus.  Chicory),  2.   Blue.    July. 

Britain.    Perennial. 

Cikici'fuoa.  Bngwort.  (From  cimex, 
a  bug,  and /ttgOf  to  drive  away;  from  its 
•supposed  quality.  Nat.  ord.,  Crowfootn 
[Bannnculacese].  Linn.,  Id-Polyandria 
h-Penlagifnia.    Allied  to  Actroa.) 

Good  old  hardy  herbaceous  plants  for  borders ; 
aeeds,  and  dtyision  of  the  roots  in  spring  or  an- 
toinn  I  conunon  soil. 

C.  America'na  (American).    3.     White,  yellow. 
July.    Carolina.     IB24. 

—  cordifcflia  (heart-leaved).    3.    White,  yellow. 

June.    N.  Amer.    18 IS. 
"fafMa  (foetid).     4.     Light  yeUow.     June. 
Siberia.    1777* 

—  palma'ta  {hxad  -  leaoed).    4.    White,  yellow. 

July.     N.  Amer.    181S. 

Cincho'na.  Peruvian  Bai'k.  (Named 
after  the  Countess  of  Cinchon,  who  was 
cured  by  this  Peruvian  Bark.  Nat.  ord., 
Cinchonads  [Cincbonacese].  Linn.,  5- 
Pciitandria  l-Monoyynia.) 

The  Peruvian  bark  stands  foremost  as  a  febri- 
fuge tonic.  Stove  eversreens  ;  cuttings  of  ripe 
wood  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat ;'  loam 
ud  flbry  peat,  with  a  little  sand  and  charcoal. 
Summer  temp.,  00^  to  WP ;  winter,  6A°  to  ^, 

C.  offieinaflU  (shop).  18.  Red.  July.  Peru.  1810. 

—  •ca'ftra  (mggea).    0.    Bed.    1830. 

CiKEBA'mA.  (From  ctneres,  ashes ;  in 
reference  to  the  grey  down  covering 
tbe  suriaoes  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 
Compoaitts  [Asteraoeie].  Linn.,  lU-^yn- 
yenena  2'Super/luu,) 

Haid^  herbaceous  apedes  by  seed,  but  chiefly 
by  dlviaion  «(  th«  loote ;  good,  loamy  aoUt  and  a 


little  peat  or  leaf  .mould.  The  shrubs  and  under* 
shrubs,  which  mostlv  require  a  greenhouse  or 
cold  pit  in  winter,  by  cuttings  in  sandy  soil, 
under  a  hand-light.  The  garden  florist  varieties 
see  further  on. 

ST0^^    EVERGREKNS. 
C.  il«Yont«'»o  (Alton's).    1.    Yellow.    July. 

—  America'na  (American).  6.  Yellow.  Grenada. 

1825. 

—  di'scolor  (two-coloured-/ca»erf).     4.      White. 

July.    Jamaica.     1804. 

—  ^teAra'^a  (smooth).    2.    Yellow.    July.     Ja- 

maica.    1822. 

—  lu'cida  (shining).  2.  Yellow.    July.    W.  Ind. 

GREENHOUSE    EVEBGIIEKNS. 
C.  o^/fta  (white).     1.    White.    February.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    19»S. 

—  amgmHf&Ua  (narrow-leaved).      8.      Yellow. 

July.    Mexico.     1885. 

—  auri'^a  (eared).    8.    Yellow.  June.  Madeira. 

1827. 
--bi'eohtr  (two-coloured).     8.     Yellow.     July. 

Austria. 

—  coea/iot'des  (caealia-like).    3.    Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I8l6. 

—  cane'seens  ihowry),    8.    Yellow.    June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1/90. 

—  Cauca'sica  (Caucasian).     2.     Yellow.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1760.    Herbaceous. 

—  elafHor  (taller).    5.    White.    July. 
■^gei/t/Ha  (geum-leaved).     8.    Yellow.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1710. 

—  gibh&sa  (swollen).    Sicdy. 

—  humi/u'sa    (trailing).      1.       Yellow.      July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1754*   Herbaceous. 

—  AyAWda  (hybrid).    2.     Yellow.    February. 
>- tVrco'na  (hoary).  3.    Yellow.    July.   Jamaica. 

1823. 
— /o'ctea(miik-eoUmred).  S.White.  June,  I8i6. 
— /ana'^a  (woolly).  3.  Purple.    June.    Canaries. 

1780. 

—  toia'todobed).     3.    Yellow.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1774. 
-^  nuUwB/o'Ua   (mallow-leaved).      8.      Yellow. 
August.    Aioree.     1777.    Herbaceous. 

—  mtt^^i^o'ra  (many-flowered).  8.  White.  July. 

TenerifFe.    1829- 

—  petasVtes   (bulterbur-/ff«ioerf).       8.      Yellow. 

February.    Mexico.    1818. 

—  jt)op«/(/y/ia(poplar.{ettoetf).    3.    Red.     July. 

Canaries.     1780. 
-^pre^cox   (early).      2.      Yellow.      February. 

Mexico.    1884. 
^pulche'Ua  (neat).      8.      Purple.      February. 

Canaries.    1818. 

—  salidfo'Ua  (willow-leaved).    4.  Yellow.  July. 

Mexico.    1827. 

—  scapa/fo'ra  (scape-flowered).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1829. 
^  tussilagimi'des   (coltsfoot-like).      2.      Lilac. 
Autumn.    Teneriffe.    1880. 

—  eet^ta  (clothed).    4.    Yellow.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1884. 

—  visco'sa  (clammy).    3.    YeUow.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774.    Biennial. 

H/VRDY    HEBBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
C.  a/pe'a^m  (alpine).   1.  Yellow.  May.  Switwr- 

land.    I8I9. 

—  fli;»t'»a  (alpine).    1.   Yellow.    July.    Switaer- 

land.    1819. 

—  tticron^iVica  (orange).      1.      Orange.      June, 

Switzerland.    1819.  ... 

—  attVeo  (golden).    S.  YeUow.    July.    Sibena. 

1887. 
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C.  aurieula'ta  (imall-feared).  3.  Y«Uow.  Attgutt. 
1831. 

—  Canade'nsft    (Ctmadian).    2.    Yellow.    July. 

Oauada.    1730. 

—  catnpe'sMt  (yvild).   1.   Yellow.  May.  Ettfope. 

—  cra59i/o7ta  (thick-leaved).    1.    Yellow.    July. 

Carihthia.    1827. 
~  cri'apa  (curled).    3.    Yellow.    July.    Switaer- 
land.    Idl8. 

—  >fa'mm«a  (flame-coloured).    Flame.    Daburia. 

—  j'fj'a'n^ea  (gigantic).   2.    White.   July.    Cape 

Horn.    1801. 

—  integri/o'lia  (entire-leaved).  1 .   Yellow.  May. 

England. 
^Uetnga'ia(»mw)th-lecu)ed).    1.   Yellow.   July. 

Siberit.    1810. 
-^  Iftngifo'tta  (long-leaved).    2.    Yellow.    Julyt 

Austria.    1799' 
«-»  maorophfUa  (large-leaved).  8«  Yellow.  July. 

Altai  Mountains .    1 B9I . 

—  tnari'Hma  (sea.    Ragwort).   3.    Yellow.   Au- 

gust.   South  Europe.    1633*  firergreen. 
•^jia/tt'ffrif  (marsh).  3.  YelloWi  June.  England. 

—  j9ap/io'«a  (downy-crowned).    1.  Yellow.  July. 

Galtieia.    18S1. 
— /»art;i>7oVa(imall-llowered).  2.  Yellow.  July. 
Caucasna.    1820. 

—  racemo'sa    (raoAned).      It      Yellow.     July. 

Oaaettus.    18S0. 

—  y«ii</o'iio  (kidiity-leavcd).    1.    Yellow.    May. 

Rusaia.    1883. 

—  Hott/a'rit  (rlvul«t).    1.    YtUow.    July.    Hun- 

gary.   18l6. 

—  sm'rica  (Siberian).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Siberia. 

1784. 
•^  aptUulaifb'lia   (spatttlate-leaved).    l.    Yellow. 
May.    Germltny.    1890. 

—  spenio'aa,  (showy).  6.  Yellow.  Jane.  Siberia. 

1815. 
^  Sude'tica  (Swiss).   3.  Yellow.  Joly.  Switsor- 
land*    1810. 

—  thyrsoi'dea  (thyrse-formed).    Rutaia.    1833. 

Cinera'ria  as  a  FloHsVs  Flower. — The 
immense  varietitiB  of  thu  £ower  iteem  to 
b6  the  olfepiing,  hy  vaHoils  crosses,  of 
C.  malva/o'Ua,  hJnata^  populifoHia,  and 
probably  some  others. 

Propagation  hu  Offseis.^-^Yfhen  a  Cine- 
raria has  done  blooming,  remove  it  from 
the  greenhouse,  cat  down  the  old  flower- 
stems  (excepting  such  as  are  intended 
to  save  seed  fi^om),  place  the  pots  out  of 
doors,  upon  a  bed  of  6oaI-ashes.  in  an 
open  situation.  Give  water  moaerately 
in  dry  weather ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  off- 
sets appear,  and  have  attained  a  leaf  or 
two,  take  Uiem  otf  with  a  sharp  knife, 
with  the  roots  uninjured )  plant  them  in 
small  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  shading  them  from  the  light  fbr  a 
fortnight,  and  from  bright  sunshine  for 
another  week.  They  will  then  be  weU 
rooted,  and  will  require  n  pot  a  size 
larger. 

3y  Seed. — Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe  in  shallow,  wid6  pots,  in  light,  fine 
■oil,  and  slightly  covered.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  have  formed  two  ^t  three 


leaves,  prick  them  out  into  the  same 
kind  of  pots,  in  a  somewhat  richer  soil. 
They  may  remain  in  these  pots  till  they 
have  made  some  more  leaves  and  fresh 
roots ;  then  pot  them  off  singly  into  small 
pots,  shading  ibr  a  few  days.  After- 
wards, and  at  the  proper  time,  re-pot 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  offsets. 

Soil. — The  offsets  and  seedlings  having 
attained  the  proper  gize  for  potting  into 
larger  pots,  prepare  for  that  operation  by 
mixing  and  bringing,  in  a  moderately 
dry  state,  to  the  potting-bench,  the  fol- 
lowing compost : — Turfy  leam,  fVom  an 
upland  pasture j two  parts;  fiforotis  peat, 
one  part;  decayed  leaves,  tWo  years  old, 
one  part;  very  rotten  cowdung,  hatf  a 
part;  and  a  small  Addition  of  river-sand. 
Prepare,  also,  a  BUffldent  quantity  of 
broken  potshei^dls,  of  two  sizen ;  one  as 
large  as  walnuts,  and  the  other  about 
Ui«  siise  of  peas.  Have,  also,  a  sttfhcient 
number  of  either  new  or  clean-iiirashed 
pdts,  two  siJ^es  latfeer  than  the  plants  are 
in.  You  are  then  ready  for  the  operation 
of  potting. 

Winter    CuHwre* — By    the   time    the 
plants^  whether  offaets  or  seedlings,  are 
ready  for  re-pottittg  out  of  their  first 
sijSe  pots,  coM  nights  will  have  begun  to 
take  place,  which  brings  the  time  of  cul- 
ture under  this  head.    Bring  the  plants 
on  to  the  potting-bench ;  prepare  a  pot 
by  placing  a  large  piece  of  potsherd  over 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  a 
layer  of  the  larger  size,  and  a  second 
layer  of  the  smsulest  size ;  place  a  thin 
layer  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  ootopost 
upon  them,  and  as  much  soil  as  will  be 
required  to  keep  the  plant  just  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot ;  set  the  plant  in  the 
pot,  and  fin  round  it  with  the  compost, 
pressing  it  gently  down.    Be  careful  not 
to  break  the  leaves,  as  they  are  very 
brittle  and  tender.    "When  the  pot  is 
quite  full,  give  it  a  gentle  knock  upon 
the  bench,  to  finally  settle  the  soil.  When 
all  are  finished,  give  a  gentle  watering, 
and  place  them  in  a  cotd  frame ;  shade 
them  if  they  fllig  frotn  the  sun,  and  water 
when  neeedsary.  The  Olneraria  is  ft  very 
fast-rooting  plant,  atid  they  'will  soon 
require  another  shift.    To  know  when 
they  requirtt  it,  torn  a  plant  careftilly 
out  of  its  pot,  and  if  the  nxits  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  through 
the  drainage,  re-pot  agaizi  immediately ; 
for,  if  the  roots  onoe  become  dosely 
matted)  tlte  pld&ts  ^tM  be  crippled  in 
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their  growth.  The  grand  object  is  to 
keep  f£em  growing  freely  till  Uiey  make 
large,  broad-leaved  plants,  in  eight-inch 
pots,  before  tbey  begin  to  ishow  their 
flower-stems.  Keep  them  in  the  cold 
frame,  or  pit,  through  the  winter;  only 
take  care  to  cov^r  them  up  securely 
every  night,  and  day  also,  if  the  frost  is 
severe.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pack 
ronnd  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  frame  or 
pit  with  either  short  Ktter  or  dry  fern,  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  keep  out  the  se- 
verest frost.  During  this  severe  weather, 
it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  covering  on  the  glass  all  the  day. 
It  has  occurred  that  the  cover  has  been 
kept  on  for  a  fortnight  without  any  in- 
joiy;  but  on  all  fine  days  take  oif  the 
coverings,  and  give  abundance  of  air; 
pick  off  all  decaying  leaves,  should  any 
appear ;  and  only  water  when  absolutely 
necessary.  They  grow,  and  keep  healthj^, 
mnch  better  in  such  a  situation  than  m 
a  greenhouse. 

Swmmer  Culture. — As  sooh  as  the  warm, 
mild  days  of  spridg  arrive,  give  the  plants 
their  last  shlit,  and,  if  desirable,  remove 
thetn  into  the  ipfeeuhoUs^  at  once,  plac- 
iirg  them  fts  n^ar  the  glass  as  possible. 
The  4ower-utems  will  now  be  advancing 
rapidly;  and,  for  some  kinds, it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  sticks,  to  open  out  the 
heads  of  bloom,  and  show  Uiem  to  the 
best  advantage,  especially  for  those  in- 
tended for  exhibition;  but  all  sticks 
bhould  be  removed  a  day  or  two  before 
the  show,  as  they  are  no  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  tliese  plants. 

Insects. — The  great  pest  of  the  Cine- 
raria is  the  greenfly;  but  it  may  be  easily 
got  rid  of  by  smoking  with  tolmoco.  Yet 
it  must  be  carefully  applied,  as  there  is 
no  plant  so  susceptible  of  injury  from  a 
too  strong  dose  of  this  smoke.  Some- 
times the  red  spider  mcdces  its  appear- 
ance;  and  when  it  does,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  dust  the  leaves  with  tuilphur, 
which,  though  it  will  not  kill  him,  pre- 
vents Ms  feeding,  and  thus  starves  him 
to  death. 

2?u«a««s.-— These  plants,  like  all  other 
highly-cdltitated  ofles  with  soft  wood, 
are  subject  to  go  off  jUsrt  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  only  preventive  is 
plenty  «f  fraebj  sweet  «r,  niid  a  ytidieious 
application  of  water,  especially  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year. 

CtXffAifo'jroH.  Cinaatnos.  (From 
the  Arabic  name,  kintotion,    Nftt.  ord.. 


Laurels   [Lattracese].    Linn.,  9-iJnficaw- 
dria  i-MonotjyniaJ) 

Cassia  Bark  is  obtained  ffom  nearly  all  ibe  spe- 
cies of  Cionamon-treeat  Other  cottntries  hare 
their  Oinbamon-trees,  but  differidg  from  the  true 
Asiatic  Cinnamon.  Stove  trees.  Cuttings  of  fine 
shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  a 
moist  bottom-heat.  Peat  and  loam.  Sumiher 
temp.,  60°  to  So° ;  winter,  55°  to  60°. 

C.  Beiotgo'ttt  (Beiolgota).    49.     Ycttow,  gtMa. 
E.  Ind.    1818. 

—  ca'ssia  (cassia).     50.    Yellow,  green.    June. 

Ceylon.    1763. 

—  Culila'Ban   (Ciililaban).    90.    Yellow,    gtttn, 

E.  Ind.    1823. 
'^  fftt^/ce  (sweiit.    True  Cinnanton).   io*   White, 

yellow.    E.  Ind.    1020. 
-^  giau'cum  <mi|ky-9roeB.    Camfihor''tre9)»    SOv 

Pal«  jellow.    Jipaa.    isofr. 
-^gta'cUe  (alendtr).     204     Yellow,  gteea.    E> 

Ind.    1820. 
-'HaiaMtrum   (Malabaft*/ei^).     20.     Yellow, 

green.    £.  Ind.    1805. 
-^monte'fiiMi*  (mount«i&).    M.    Whii«,  gflen. 

W.  Ind.    Ifllt. 

—  netidum  (shining).  20.  Whitfe.  S.  Ind.  1S98. 
T>  ntfrum  (true).  40.  Ottm.  Joty.  £.  ind.  I76e> 

CiNQUEFOiL.     PoientVlttt. 

CiON.     See  ScioK. 

Cracj^'A.  Enolianters'  Kightbhade.  (A 

classical  name,  after  Oircej  a  celebrated 

enchantress,  skilled  in  poisonous  herbs. 

Nat.  ord.,  Onagrads  [Onagracess].  Linn., 

H-Diandria  l-Monoygnia,    Allied  to  Lo- 

pezia.) 

Hardy  perenaialst  Onsets  and  divisional 
Common  garden-soil* 

<?;  oljM'Mn  (alfrim!).    1.    Red.    inly,    BHtaia. 

—  interme'dia   (inCcnaediate).     1.    Hed.    July. 

fiarope.    lefl. 

—  Lutetia'na   (Parisian.     Common)*     1.    Red. 

July.    Britain. 

CiRCUMPosiTtoN  differs  from  layering, 
only  that  in  this  the  shoot  to  be  rooted 
is  bent  down  to  the  soil,  whilst,  in  dr- 
cumposition,  the  soil  is  placed  in  a  vessel, 
and  raised  to  the  shoot.  There  Ste  pots 
called  layeriny-pots,  made  for  this  prac- 
tice, and  differing  from  the  eotmnon 
garden-pot  only  by  having  a  section, 
about  an  inch  broad,  cut  through  one 
side,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  for 
Hie  admiasioD  of  the  shoot  or  braacl^. 
Moisture  necessary  for  favouring  the 
emission  of  roots  is  supplied  by  means  of 
a  bottle,  from  which  the  bottom  is  struck 
otf,  attd  the  neck  fumisbed  with  a  cork, 
perforated  so  as  to  admit  a  smdll  pigeon's 
feather,  or  bit  of  ijrool,  to  form  a  syphon, 
by  means  of  which  the  moss  is  kept  in 
a  proper  sta^e  of  moisture.  Hard-wooded 
plants  are  propagated  in  this  way  from 
the  middle  of  Jitay  till  the  end  of  June; 
and  the  branches  are  sufficiently  rooted 
to  be  triten  off  by  the  end  of  ;Septe«iber- 
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It  is,  however,  necessary  in  all  cases  to 
ascertain  whether  the  branches  are  suffi- 
ciently rooted  previously  to  their  being 
separated.  After  being  separated,  the 
rooted  branch  is  treated  like  one  layered. 
See  Layemng. 

GiBRHiB'A.  (From  cirrhusf  a  tendril; 
the  rostellum  being  extended  like  a  small 
tendril.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaceai] . 
Linn.,  Q.O-Gynandria  l-Monandria.) 

Stove  orchids.  DiTisions  and  offset*.  Sphag- 
num, peat,  broken  pots,  and  charcoal,  in  shallow, 
open  baakets;  a  hiffh,  moist  temperature  when 
growing ;  cooler  and  dry  when  at  rest.  Summer 
temp.,  60^  to  90° ;  winter,  66°  to  60'^. 

C.  aflbo  '  m'ridU    (white  -  and  -  fpreen  -  flowered) . 

White,  green.    May.    BraBil.    1838. 
'^  a'tro-purjm/rea  (daMk^pvaplB-flowered),    Dark 

purple.    April.    Mezieo.    1838. 
-—  bracteseeru  (bracCed).    White,  yellow.    July. 

Brasil. 
—/Mco/tt'<ra  (dusky-yellow).    1.   Yellow,  green. 

July.    Brasil.    Same  as  C.  nacca'ta. 

—  te'oi*  (smooth).    Yellow,  brown.  July.  Brazil. 

—  LodtUge'aU  (Loddige's).     Yellow,  red.    May. 

Brasil.    18S7* 

—  obhua'ta  (hlunt-petaled).  J.  Yellow,  red.  Sep- 

tember.   Rio  Janeiro.    1835. 
'—pa'Uida  (pale-/(owerei<).    Yellowish.    August. 
Brazil.    1837. 

—  pt'c/a  (painted).    Purple.    May.  Brazil.  1830. 

—  ru'bra-purpu'rea      (red-and-purple->7oi0erei(). 

Red,  purple.    May.    Brazil.    1838. 
^  iZuMetfiVfia  (Duke  of  Bedford's).  Green,  red. 
May.    Brazil.    1837. 

—  squa'letu  (nqntlid).    May.    Brazil.    1836. 

'^  tri'stia  (daXi'CoUnired'/lowered),   |.  Dull  pur- 
ple, red.    June.    Mexico.    1884. 

—  vi'ridi'purpu'rea  (green  and  purple).  }.  Purple, 

Rreen.    June.    Braiil* 

—  -— •  Frya'na  (Fry's).  J.  Oreen,  purple-spotted. 

July. 

—  Warreaffui  (Mr.  Warre's).     ^.     Yellow,  red, 

purple.    June.    Brazil. 

Cirrhopb'talum.  (From  cirrhttiy  a 
tendrU,  and  petaloHf  a  flower-leaf ;  in  re- 
ference to  the  strap-shaped  petals.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orcluds  [Orchidaceae].  Linn.,  20- 
Gynandria  l-Monandria,) 

Stove  orchids.  On  blocks  of  wood.  Growing 
temp.,  75**  to  6SPt  and  yery  moist  air;  rest  temp., 
60*». 

C.  anienni'J^erum   (antennse- bearing).     Brown. 
Philippines.    1843. 

—  aurofium  (gold-e^fotf).    ^.    Yellow,  eiiuuoa. 

Mareh.    Manilhu    1840. 

—  B/ii'met  (Blume's).    August.    Java.    1843. 
-—  candela'brum  (chandelier).    Straw,  pink,  pur- 
ple.   July.    Manilla.    1840. 

—  capUaftum  (head-^fowertnir)*    Java.    1848. 

•^  ccupit&mm  (tufted).      Pale  yellow.     April. 

Khooseea.    1837. 
*—  Chin^nae  (Chinese).  \.  Purple,  yellow.  China. 

1840. 
*—  compr^uum  (flatiened-s/«mmerf).  Java.  1843. 

—  comu'tum  (homed-fqimto).  j.  Purple.  August. 

Khooseea.    1837. 
-^  CumVngii  (Cuming's).    Ruby.    May.    Philip- 
pines.    1830. 

—  eionga'tum  (elongated).    May.    Java.    1843. 


Cfimbria'tvm  (fringed),  i.  6reen,'purple.  April. 

Bombay.    1838. 
•^  macula' tum   (spotted).      Pale  green.     M»y. 

India.    1841. 

—  maculofaum  (spotied-ytotoeretf).  Green,  purple. 

E.  Ind.    1841. 

—  Macra'i  (M'Rae's).     Brown,  yellow.     April. 

Ceylon.    1830. 

—  majeiUafre  (maxiliaria-like).  Philippines.  1843. 

—  Medu'sa  (Medusa's  head),    i*   Spotted,  pink. 

Mar.    Singapore.     1830. 

—  nu'tanit  (noddmg-Jtowered).     ^.    Pale  straw. 

May.    Manilla.    1838. 

—  pic^ra'^in(pictiured).    Purple,  red.    March. 

£.  Ind.     1838. 

—  Roxbu'rghii  (Roxburgh's).   Yellow.   May.   E. 

Ind.    1843. 

—  Thoua'nU  (Tbouar's).   1.  Yellow.  July.  So- 

ciety Islands. 

—  umbelttt'tum  (umhel-flowered).  Green,  brown. 

April.    Indies.     1838. 
-^  vagina'ium  (sheathed).    Pale  yellow.     Singa- 
pore.   1843. 

—  Tra//t'eAi{(Wallich's).  Brown.  March.  Nepaul. 

1837. 

Ci'rsium.  (From  kirsos,  a  swollen  vein; 
in  reference  to  the  effects  of  being  pricked 
by  the  spines.  Nat.  ord.,  ComposUeit  [As- 
teraceffi].  liAnn.tld-Syngenesia  l-JEqualis, 
Allied  to  the  true  Thistles.) 

Perennials,  by  division  of  the  roots;  annuals 
and  biennials,  by  seedz.    Common  soil. 

HABDY  ANNUALS. 
C,  Aca'ma  (Acama).    8.  Purple.  August.  Spain. 
1689. 

—  j9{iiiMilJ^tf«m(deeply-ent-le«fied).    3.   Purple. 


July.    Spain.    18S0. 

Sfl»  (li  " 

1832. 


-^  eetefeum  (briati 


Sain.    1 
y).   3. 


Pmrple.  June.  Sileain. 


—  stella'tum  (starred).  2.  Purple.    June.    Italy. 

1665. 

HARDY  BIENNIALS. 
C.  A'frufn  (African).   3.  Purple.  June.  Barbary. 
1800. 

—  ee'rnuum  (drooping).  4*  Purple.  July.  Mexieo. 

1827. 

—  deatbaftum  (whitened).  3.  Purple.  July.  Cau- 

casus.   1830. 
— -  discolor  (two-coloured).  3.  Purple.  June.  N. 
Amer.    1803. 

—  eri&phorum  (wool-bearing).   4.   Purple.  July. 

Britain. 

—  /e'rof  (fierce).  S.White.  July.  South  Europe. 

1683. 

—  heteroma'tlum  (one-side- woolly).    3.    Purple. 

July.    Nepaul.    1820. 
•~  tfuw'mun  (hoary).  3.  Purple.  July.  Cmicaaiia. 
1820. 

—  lappa'ceum  (burdock-like).  4.   Purple.    July. 

Caucasus.     1831. 

—  orienta'le  (eastern).    S.    Purple.    July.     Asin 

Minor.    1837. 
~  paiucifte'/um  (panicled).    3.     Purple.    Jane. 
South  Europe.    1781. 

—  PoiTciMire'nve  (Pazcuara).    3.    Purple.    July. 

Mezieo.    1837. 
~  polya'nthemmm  (maay-lloweied}*    S*     Pink. 
June.    Rome.    1780. 

—  pM'n^tfiM  (pungent).  3.  Purple.  July.    South 

£urope.    1830. 

—  «9iterro'«iMt  (hnnohing).  3.  Pnrple.    Jnly. 

Siberia.    1818. 
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C.«/rig«'MMR(8hort-bristled).  9.  Parpl«.  Angoat* 
Caucasus.    1825. 

HALF-HARDY  BIENNIALS. 
C.  Ctusaho'nte  (Cassabona's).   9.    Purple.    July. 
South  Europe.    1794. 

—  dehorafeeum  (snccory-like).    S.    Purple.  Au- 

gust.   Naples.     1816. 

—  Huc^fUhum  (two-«piatd)t    8.    Purple.   July. 

Syria.     1800. 
~  Umeafnum  (Mexican).  4.  White.  September. 
Mexico.    1 837* 

HABDY   HEBBACE0U8   PERENNIALS. 
C.  ff<>a«'(e  (stemleits).    1.  Purple.   July.   Britain. 

—  oUt'sfiwwm  (tallest).  6.  Purple.    August.   N. 

Amer.    1726. 

—  ambi'guum   (doubtful).     2.      Purple.      July. 

Mount  Cenis.     1830. 

—  angula'ium  (angrled).  9.  Purple.   July.   Swit- 

zerland.    18 19. 

—  ar/M*&itio»'<let»in  (cobweb-like).  2.  Purple.  July. 

Taurla.     1818. 

—  Btrtot¥ni  (Bertolini'»).  3.  Yellow.  July.  Italy. 

1820. 

—  Be'ticum  (Bsetic).    3.   Yellow.    July.    Spain. 

1834. 
^Camu/Ucum   (Camtolian).    2.    Pale  yellow. 
July.    Camiola.    17fiS. 

—  cilia' hun  (bair-frinored).    3.    Purple.   August. 

Siberia.    1787. 

—  cynami'dea  (artichoke-like).   3.  Purple.  July. 

Crete.    I8a7< 

—  deierto'rum  (desert).    3.    Purple.    July.    Si- 

beria.    1824. 
"eehina'tum  (prickly).     1.     Purple.    August. 
Barbary.    1817* 

—  ecAliioce'jpAalMin  (priekly-headed)*  9.  Purple. 

July.    Caaoaaua.    1890. 
-elafthu  (taller).    0.    Purple.    August.    1838. 
^Jlmdriaftum  (fringed).  4.  Purple.  July,  (^u* 

eaaua.    I8IO. 
-FwtMH   (Foiatflv'B).     3^.    Crimsoa.    Jnly. 

England. 

—  j'ftfMio'ntm  (clammy).  9.  Pale  yellow.   July. 

South  Europe.    1810. 
~  Gwelj'nl  (Gmelin's).  Purple.  August.  Russia. 
~lfa/2e'rti(Haller'a).    4.    Purple.  July.    South 

Earope.    I8IO. 

—  helenioi'dttt   (eleeampane-like).     6.     Purple. 

July.    Siberia.    1804. 

—  heterophyUum  (various-leaved).    9.    Purple. 

July.    Britain. 

—  Weteum  (milk<co/o»re<I).  9.  Pale  yellow.  .Tuly. 

Switserland.    1819* 

—  Aini^fo'rumCwoolly-flowered).  3.  Purple.  July. 

Tauria.    1819* 
"  Mon^etauia'num   (Montpelier).     9.    Purple. 
Jane.    MpntpeUar.    1890. 

—  m«fit'tem  (armed).  8.  Purple.  July.  Caueaaua. 

I81O. 
->tm('/umin(awnle8s).    9.    Purple.     July.    N. 
Amer.    1820. 

—  wuHficftum  (naked-flowered).  3.  Purple.  Au- 

gust.   Switserland.    1817. 

—  odiroUu'cum  (pale  yellow).     3.     Pale  yellow. 

Jnly.    Switserland.    1801. 

—  olen^ceum  (pot-herb).    3.    Pale  yellow.  July. 

Earope.    1570. 

—  or^a'/e(  six-feet).    0.    Purple.    July.    1823. 
— paludafsHm  {vaxe%\i).   3.  Purple.  July.  Swit- 
serland.   1819. 

—  rygena  (atiff.  Jij»tfie).  9.  Yellow.  July.  Swit- 

seriand.    177'>* 
■^  rintafre  {htook)4  3.  White*  July*  fiangiRry. 


C.  rhizoee'phalum  (rooting).    Pale  yellow.   Can- 
ranus.     1836. 

—  rvfe'scena  (rustyish).    3.  White.    July.    Pyre- 

nees.    1810. 

—  Sa<«fdt(rj*e'ii«e  (Salisbury's).  3.  Purple.  Jnly. 

Europe.    I8IO. 

—  aerratuk^de$  (aawwort-like).    3.  Purple.  Au- 

gust.   Siberia.    1769. 
•~  aerrulu'tum  (saw-edged).    4.    Purple.    July. 

Tauria.    1819. 
•—  ifpifion'afsnnfin  (apinieat).  3.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Switserland.    1769. 

—  Urifctum  (upright).   9.  Purple.  August.   Na- 

ples.   I8I9. 

—  Sgrifaeum.  (Syrian).  9.  Purple.  July.  Lerant. 

1771. 

—  tv^ro^sutn  (tuberous).     3.     Purple.     July. 

England. 

—  uUgim^tum  (swamp).     3.      Purple.     Jane. 

Caucasus.    1820. 

OissA'irpELos.     Pareira  Brava  Hoot. 

(From  kissQs,  ivy,  and  ampelos,  a  vine; 

creeps  like  ivy,  and  flowers  like  the  vine, 

OB  long,  hairy  racemes.  Nat.  ord.,  Menu 

spermads  [MenispermaceaB].    linn.,  22- 

Dioscia  1^-Polyandria,) 

Stove  twiners.  The  spedea  from  SouA  Africa 
will  do  in  a  warin  greenhouse;  euttinn  of  email 
side-ahoota,  rather  firm,  in  aand,  under  a  bcll- 
glasa,  and  in  bottomoheat;  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  Oo°  to  80° ;  winter,  45°  to  56°. 

C.  Caape'ba  (Caapeba).    4.     Green.     July.     S. 
Amer.    17S8. 

—  Capefmii  (Cape).    0.    Green.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1775* 

—  A<r«u'/a  (hairy).    0.    Yellow,  gnen.  Nepaul. 

I819. 

—  MaurUia*na  <MauritlaB).    6.    Yellow,  green. 

Mauritius.    1824. 

—  mtorow'rpa  (smalUfruited).  0.  Yellow,  green. 

W.  Ind.    1828. 

—  Parei'ra  (Pareira).  0.  Green.  July.  S.  Amer. 

1739. 

Ci'ssus.  (From  kissos,  ivy ;  in  reference 
to  their  scrambling  habit.  Nat.  ord., 
Vineworis  [Vitaceee],  linn.,  ^-Tetran- 
dria  1-Monogynia.) 

A-  genus  of  stove  and  greenhouse  climbera, 
having  no  pretensions  to  beauty.  We  introduce 
it  in  order  to  remark,  tlytft  with  the  exception  of 
the  grape-vine,  the  plants  of  this  order  are  singu- 
larly deficient  in  nae  or  beauty.  The  apeeiee 
require  the  same  treatment  as  Cissampelos. 

C.  di^Mcolor  (two  «  coloured).      Greenish  -  white. 
September.    Java. 

CisTEBNs  for  the  accumulation  of  rain- 
water should  be  formed  in  connexion 
with  the  gutters  of  the  various  buildings 
in  the  gardens  ;  for  no  water  is  equal  to 
it  for  the  artificial  supply  of  moisture  to 
plants. 

Ci'sTus.  Rock  Rose.  (From  kiste,  a 
box;  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  seed- 
vessel.  Nat.  ord.,  2iock  Rose  [Cistaceae]. 
Linn.,  l^-IcoiandHa  l-Monotfynia,) 

C.  ladmU'/erua  and  C.  Le'ifofi  produce  gum  la- 
danum.  Seeds  sown  in  April ;  i<^  under  glass,  so 
much  thV  betters  layers  after  the  ^lapts  have 
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Hvtmtti  i  ftiid  cttttinft  in  May,  lutdtf  •  hand- 
glats;  dry  soil;  all  smaller  kinds  suitable  for 
rodc-woik ;  and  although  hardy  ia  sheltered,  dry 
places,  it  is  safest  to  propagate  a  few  every  season, 
and  give  the  protection  of  a  eaUd  pit  in  winter. 

C.  atfit#i/o^/ltte(pofaited-leaved).  l.  While.  Au- 
gust.   South  of  Europe. 

•^a'l&tiittf  (white-leaned),  a.  Pale  purple.  June. 
Spain.     1040. 

«-  aipefifo^Uua  (iK>ugh*leaved).  9.  White.  June. 
South  of  Europe. 

—  candidifaHmtu  (whitest).   4.    Pale  red.    Jntie. 

Canaries.    1 8 17. 
•^  eaiUfsoena  (honj'Uaoed),     Purplish.     Jnne. 

South  of  Europe. 
•^C/u'«M(Clttaius'8).  3.   White.    June.    Spain. 

1810. 

•^Mtnplica'iftt  (complicated).    3.    Red.    June. 

Spain.     1818. 
^  Corborie'niit  (Corbor).     3.     White*     June. 

Spain.    1656. 

—  evrdifo'Kus  (heart-leaved).   4.   White.    June. 

1800. 

—  Crt^ticui  (Cntan). .  8.  Purple.   July.  Levant. 

1731. 

—  — —  Tau'rieus  (Taurian).    S.    Purple.    June* 

Tauria.    I8I7. 
■^•crifsjmM  (cuited-ienveif).    9.     Pui^le*    June. 

Portugal.    Ifi66. 
~*  dupaniafmu  (Cupani's).  White*  June.  Sicily. 
—-  eifm&tus  (efmt'JIowered),    9.    Purple.    May. 

—  CyprJtM  (Cyprus).  4.  June.  White.  Greece. 

1900. 
•—  Dunalia'nua  (DunaVs).    3*    Purple.    May. 
-^  FiQrmti'i^u*  (Flpx^ntin^).    3.    white.    Jane. 

Italy.     1825. 
—' ^etfrophjf'Um  (varions-ieaved).     2.     Fnrple. 

June.    Algiers. 

—  At><u'|ttfri|airy).  3.  White.  Jane.  Portotal* 

1650. 
•7-  iu^a'^u$  (hoary).    S.    Purple.    July*     Sonth 
of  Europe.    I&96. 

—  Ia4an^feru9  (ladtnnm  -bearing.    Be^-daHfs). 

4.    White.    June.    Spam.    I629. 

* albi/lofrut  (white-flpwered.   Oum-datus). 

4.    White.    June.    Spain, 
t- >*«^  Mocn/a'tet  (spotted).   4.   White.    June. 
Spain.    1700. 

—  latifo'lhu  (broad-leaved).    4.    White.    June. 

Barbary. 
•- limrC^'liM  (innrel-l^ved).  4.   White.  June. 

Spain.    1731. 
•^  la'mu  {\aoM'Jkmer^)»    9.     White.     June. 

Spain.    1066. 
•p*  itf'A^fi  (Ledon).    1.   White.    June.    France. 

17SO. 

—  toHj^f 7ttM  (ieng-leavad).    4.    White.    Jnne. 

South  of  Europe.    IQQO. 

—  LusUa'nicut  (Portuguese).  3.  Yellow.    July. 

Portugal.    1830. 
•^  MowtpeMntw  (Montpelier).  9.  White.  June. 
South  of  Europe.    166<. 

—  oblongifo'Hua   (oblopg-leaved).     3.     White. 

June.    South  Of  Europe. 
•**  oilMt/e'MiM  (blunt-leaved).  3.  White.  June. 

—  paroiflo'rtts  (small-flowered).     3.     Pale  red. 

June.    Crete.    1800. 
->  jD/a^^se'palM  (broad-sepaled).  4.  Red.  June. 

—  popi«ft/o'/<iM  (poplar-leaved)-  3.'  White.  May. 

Spain.    I6t6. 

—  psilote'palut  (smooth  -  aepaled)*     9.    Wbitf. 

June. 
-^  jmrpu'rna  {pvr^le).    9.    Purplf.    Jani. 
*-  rptunSftfHut  (round-leaved).  9.  Pii»plf .  Smt, 
^      aontbot  Eftroptf.   16^ 


e.  MtMfa»HuB  (late-leaved).    9.    White.    Jane. 
South  of  Europe.    1548. 

—  erectiv'sculus  (rather  erect).  3.   White.  Jnne. 
ochroleu'cus  (yellowish-white).  2.  Yellow- 
ish.   June. 

—  «ert^<;eti«  (silky),  9.  Red.  June.  Spain.   1826. 

—  vndula'tua  (waved-Zeoiwd).  4.  White.    Jnne. 

South  of  Europe.    1803. 

—  V9gina'iu»  (sheathed).  9.  Pale  purple.  April- 

Teneriffe.    1779. 

—  vUIo'mu  Clong-haired).    8.     Purple.    June. 

South  of  Europe. ,   1640. 

Cithare'xylum.  Fi4clle-wood.    (From 

kitfmra,  a  lyre,  and  scylon,  wood ;  in  refer* 

ence  to  the  wood  being  fit  for  mnfiical 

instrumentR.    Nat,  ord.,  Verbenas  [Ver- 

benaoese].     Linn.,  X^^-jOidf^namia  2-An- 

giotpermia.) 

Stove  trees ;  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  ip  sand, 
under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom-neat ;  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80^;  winter,  50°  to  60^. 

C.  cauda'tum  (tailed).     20.    White,     Jamaica. 
1763. 

—  denia'tum  (toothed).    IS.    E.  Ind.    1824. 

—  ten'eeum  (silky).    15.    E.  Ind.    1894. 

—  aubserra'tum  (slightly-toothed).    15.    White. 

W.  Ind.    1820. 

—  ffilMauia  (long-haired).     10.     St.  pomingo. 

1784. 

Citrioba'tits.     (From  ctfros,  a  citron, 

and  hatos,  a  thorn;   called  the  Orange 

Thorn  by  the  colonists  in  New  HoUand, 

the  plant  bearing  Hmall,  orange-coloured 

fruit.    Nat.  ord.,  Pitioaporads  [Pittospo- 

racese].     linn.,   fS-Pentandria    l-Mono- 

gynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Holland ; 
catlings  in  sand,  under  a  beM-glisa ;  sandy,  iottfj 
peat|  and  a  little  loam  and  charcoal.  Summer 
temp.,  65«  to  75^  I  winter,  46*  to  50^. 

C,  muttift&rua  (many-flowered).    3.    November. 

1818. 
— ■  paueijlo'rus  (few-flowered) .    1  $22. 

GtTRON.     Ci'truB  me'duM» 

CYtrits.  Orange -tree.  (Derivation 
of  doubtful  origin ;  supposed  to  refer  to 
OUronf  a  towii  in  Judsea.  Nat  ord., 
Oitronworts  [AuraotiaceGB].  Linn.,  18- 
Polyadefphia  2-Polyandria.) 
Gveenhoose  evergffen  trees. 

C.  angula'ta  (attgnlar-/Vii<feif).  White.    E.  Ind. 

—  auta'niium  («ttie«f -orange).  IS.  White.  Aaia. 

1505. 

^bweifo'tia  (box-leaved).     9.     White.  Jnne. 

China. 

-'deeuma'na  (huge.     Shoidotk).    is.  White. 

June.    InUia.    1794. 

-^  deKei&sa  (delicious).    White.    April.  China. 

—  hff'gtris   (porcupine).      IS.     White.  June. 

E.  Ind. 

—  Jap&nica  (JuaKa'fmaH'fruUed),    6.    White. 
June.    Japan. 


—  lime'tfn  (\ime*bergamot),    8. 

Aflia.    1648. 

—  ffm/Zniim  (lemon).  15.  White.    Jnne. 

1648. 

-^  Uiaftt€>ntlB  (Ittt^wra).    ift.   W^te.    ioiut. 
China. 


White.    Jnne. 
Aein. 
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C.  moriran'to  (paail.  8wM$tmnon).  M.  WbiM. 
June.    China. 

—  Me'dica  iUt^iM.  Citron).  8.  White.    June. 

Asia. 
- n«'6i7i«  (noble.  Mandarin)*  15.  White.  June. 

China.    1805. 
mi'nor  Camaller).     15.    White.     Jupe. 

China.    1805. 

—  tpinosVssima  (spiniest).    15.    White.     June. 

Cayenne. 

—  vulga'ris  (common.     Seville),     15.     White. 

June.    Asia. 

wyr/i/o'/ia  (myrtle-leaved).    3.     White. 

June.    Asia. 

Common  Orange  (C.  auranti'aoura). — 
The  following  are  esteemed  varietif^s: 
the  China,  Blood-red,  Sweet-skinned, 
the  Bibbed,  Pear-shaped,  7iny-£raited, 
Fingered,  St  Micbael's,  and  Mandarin. 
The  Mandarin  and  St.  Michael's  are  far 
superior  to  the  rest  fojr  cultivation.  The 
Mandarin  is  cultivated  extensively  at 
Malta,  although  originally  from  China: 
it  has  a  thia  rind,  and  \»  of  very  superior 
flavour.  The  St.  Michael's  is  also  a 
small  orange ;  hut  the  sldn  is  of  a  pale 
yellow;  the  rind,  also,  veiy  thin,  and 
the  pulp  remarkably  sweet.  The  fruit  is 
generally  without  seed,  and  the  tree  is  a 
great  bearer. 

The  Lime  (C.  lime'tta)  appcoaehes  the 
Lemon ;  bat  the  juice  is  Hat,  and  some- 
what bitter. 

The  Sliaddock  (C.  decuma'na)  has  a 
large  and  round  fruit ;  skin  yellow,  with 
a  white,  spongy  rind;  the  pulp  sweet 
and  juicy.  This  has  been  successfully 
cultivated,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  open 
walls,  with  protection  in  winter,  but  no 
artificial  heat. 

The  Lemon  (C.  limo'num). — The  Con- 
tinental growers  are  content  to  raise 
these  firom  seed ;  hence  the  great  differ- 
ence in  quality  <^  the  imported  fruit. 

The  Citron  (C.  me'dica)  has  a  rind  thick, 
spongy,  and  very  fragrant ;  pulp,  sub-acid. 

Propagation,, — ^AU  the  kinds  will  pro- 
pagate freely  by  cutiinga^  either  of  the 
young  shoots,  or  of  those  riper  in  charac- 
ter. They  are  prepared  in  the  usual 
vay,  and  inserted  in  pots  of  sand.  A 
close  frame,  with  a  bottom-heat  of  75^, 
is  necessary ;  and  they  must  be  plunged. 
They  may  be  made  at  any  period,  except- 
ing whUst  the  plants  are  growing.  Some 
cultivators  put  out  long,  straight  pieces 
of  the  Citron  (which  is  easiest  to  propa- 
gate), of  two  or  three  years'  growth ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  they  graft 
them. 

Lasers  root  with  facility,  but  do  not 
nake  aneh  ftq^  plants* 


6fra/2i#)<;r.-^Thar9  are  various  ways  of 
performing  this  operation,  dependent 
much  on  the  size  and  character  of  the 
stock.  Some  grailt  the  young  seedlings 
which  were  sown  in  early  spring :  these, 
by  bottom-heat  and  high  culture,  are  ren- 
dered fit  for  this  operation  in  about  four 
or  five  months.  No  clay  is  used  in  this 
d(»lioate  (^ration,  but  a  little  fine  moss. 
Some  cut  ofi*  the  head  of  the  stock  and 
crown-graft;  others  attach  the  graft  to 
the  growing  shoot,  as  in  ordinary  whip- 
grafting.  Budding  is  also  practised  by 
some  cultivators. 

Inarching  has  sometimes  been  prac- 
tised by  inarching  several  plants  on  one 
large  stock,  in  order  to  form  a  head 
speedily. 

Stocks.^-The  Citron  has  been  mostly 
pcefexred ;  the  Shaddock,  however,  makes 
a  robust  stock.  M'Intosh  seems  to  re- 
commend sowing  any  ordinary  seeds-~* 
from  such  fruit,  indeed,  as  have  rotted  in 
the  warehouses,  from  which  he  has  had 
complete  success. 

Seed$.'^Th&  mode  of  rearing  them 
thus  is  simple  enough.  A  light,  rich  soil 
and  a  lively  bottom -heat,  with  a  some- 
what close  atmosphere,  will  produce 
plants  eighteen  inches  high  in  a  few 
months. 

Soil  and  Cultttre,'— All  the  family  love 
a  generous  soil.  One  half  a  free,  yet  rich 
loam,  and  the  other  half  composed  of 
leaf-mould,  old  cow-manure,  and  sandy 
heath-soil,  will  grow  them  in  high  per- 
fection, adding  a  little  sand  and  some 
charred  materials.  Care  must  be  tak^n 
to  use  the  turfy  loam  in  lumps,  and  to 
drain  well;  indeed,  all  the  materials 
should  be  somewhat  coarse.  They  re- 
quire liberal  watering ;  and  it  must,  when 
given,  penetrate  the  whde  mass  of  soil. 
They  enjoy  liquid-manare  occasionally. 
They  are  not  only  grown  in  pots  or  tubs, 
but  planted  out  as  trees,  and  against 
walls  and  trellises ;  and  they  are  equally 
adapted  for  all  these  modes  of  culture. 
Span -roofed  houses  would  be  highly  eli- 
gible for  them  as  standards;  and  the 
sides  and  ends,  being  portable,  might  be 
removed  in  summer.  The  Citron  family 
are  impatient  of  intense  sunshine,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  natives  of  woods.  A 
slight  amount  of  shading,  therefore,  be- 
comes occasionally  necessary.  The  tem- 
perature during  winter  —  especially  in 
I  houses  with  opaque  roof^-^must  be  very 
I  modmte:  48V  tp  50<»,  1^^  means  of  tre- 
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hesAi  IS  quite  duffioient.  As  light  increases 
with  a  returning  spring,  the  thermometer 
may  be  permitted  to  advance  a  little.  In 
light  houses,  a  thermometer  of  AO**  to 
05®  will  do  no  injury.  Here,  however, 
shading  will,  at  times,  be  requisite. 

Fruity  uses,  &c, — Besides  forming,  in  its 
natural  state,  one  of  the  adjuncts  of  the 
modem  dessert,  these  fruits  are  used  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  both  in  confectionery, 
sweetmeats,  and  liqueurs.  Thus,  the  Se- 
ville,  Bizarade,  or  Bitter  Orange,  having 
a  very  bitter  .rind,  is  used  for  marmalade, 
bitter  tinctures,  candied  peel,  and  for  fla- 
vouring oura^oa.  The  Bizarades  are  the 
kinds  used  principally  for  the  production 
of  cut  blossoms  by  the  French  gardeners. 
The  Bergamot  has  a  pear-like  fragrance : 
flrom  this  the  perfumer  obtains  his  ber- 
gamot essences.  The  Lime  is  used  ia 
Savouring  punch  and  confectionery.  The 
Shaddock  has  a  cooling  and  refreshing 
juice;  and  the  fruit  is  a  splendid  addi- 
tion, in  appearance,  to  the  dessert.  The 
Lemon  is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment. The  Citronis  used  for  sweetmeats, 
lemonade,  and  to  flavour  negus  and 
punch. 

2>w«a96<.— We  are  not  aware  of  any- 
thing which  may  be  strictly  termed  a  dis- 
ease of  this  genus.  A  bhckjvngua  is  fre- 
qaendy  found  on  the  leaf,  having  the 
appearance  of  soot,  and  perhaps  argumg 
a  corrupt  atmosphere,  through  a  too  close 
confinement.  This  must  be  cleaned  away, 
by  a  sponge,  with  warm  water. 

Insects. — The  aphis  nnd  the  scale  (coc- 
cus) are  amongst  its  principal  enemies. 
The  former  may  at  all  times  be  readily 
destroyed  by  fumigation ;  the  latter  may 
be. rubbed  off  by  means  of  sponge  bound 
on  a  stick,  frequently  dipping  the  sponge 
in  a  liquor  consisting  of  two  ounces  of 
soft  soap  beat  up  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Clapa'ntbus.  (From  klados,  a  branch, 
and  anthost  a  flower ;  flowering  at  the  end 
of  the  branches.  Nat.  ord.,  Compotites 
[AsteracesB].  Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia  2- 
Superfiua,    Allied  to  Authemis.) 

The  annuftl  from  teeds,  in  April ;  the  evergreen 
from  cuttingf ,  under  a  glass ;  contmon  soil. 

C»  ilra'^uMM (Arabian).  S.  Yellow.  Juljr.  Bom- 
bay.   1759.    Hardy  annual. 

•—can^acens  (whitish).  1.  Yellow.  June. 
Canaries.    1839.    Oreenhottse  evergreen. 

Cla'bkia.  (Named  after  Captain  Clark. 
Nat.  ord.,  Onagrada  [Onagra^eae].  Xinn., 
H'Diandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Htrdj  i^nauftlft    (tecdi  fai  cobuton' biinrdtr*  ib 


Mareh ;  or,  in  September,-  in  resenre-gardea, 
protected  with  a  few  branches  in  frosty  weather, 
and  transplanted,  in  spring,  in  patebes,  when  they 
will  bloom  early. 

C.  e'legant  (elegant).    3.   Bose,  purple.     Jaly. 
California.    1838. 

—  — — >ft»'re-p/e'«o  (double-flowered).    I}.    Pale 

rose.    September.    Gaidens.    1827. 

-^ rkomb&i^dea  (dHuaonA^petaled).   Purple. 

June.    N.  Amer.    1823. 

—  gauroi'det  (gaura-llke);     1.    Pink.    August. 

California.    1835. 
— pulche' Ua  (pntty).  9.  June.  N.Amer.   1886. 
JIt/re-aflbo  (wbite-fldwered).    2.    White. 

Jun*.    N.  Amer.    1 826. 

Clary.  {Sa'lvia  sclaWea,)  Its  leaves 
are  sometimes  used  in  soups  and  medi- 
cated wines.  A  very  small  number  of 
plants  is  sufficient  for  a  family.  Sow 
early  in  April,  or  a  month  earlier,  in  any 
light-soiled  border.  Thin  the  plants  to 
two  feet  apart.  The  sowing  must  be  an- 
nual. Seed  may  be  saved  by  allowing 
some  plants  to  run  up  the  next  spring. 
They  ripen  their  seed  in  September. 

Clause 'ka.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nat.  ord.,  OUronworts  [AurantiaeefB]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  1-MoHogynia,) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cnttings  bf  ripe  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat.  Loam  and  peat. 
Suimner  tem^i.,  6u9toj^i  winter,  hoP  to  6o*\ 

C.  pentaph]f*Ua  iftv^UvnAh  SO.  .White.   July. 
Coromandel.    iSOOt 

Olayi'ja.  (Nam^  after  Clav^a,.  a 
Spanish  natuialist.  Nat.  ord.,  Ardisiads 
[Myrsinaoeee].  linn.,  lS^Pe»tandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Xheophrasta.) 

Stove  evergreen  treest  Cottinn  of  half-ripe 
shoots  in  sandy  loam,  with  sand  above,  under 
abell-glass,  ana  in  bottom-heat;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60**  to  Si** ;  winter,  b9P  to  Sfi°. 

C,  tnttcroea'rpa  (large-fniitod).  20*  White*  Peru. 
I8I6. 

—  orna'ta  (adorned).  IS.  Orange.  Caraceas.  1828. 

CLATis  aeonstituent  of  all  fertiU  soils, 
though  in' these  it  rarely  exceeds  one- 
sixteenth  part,  and  generally  bears  a* 
muoh  smaller  relative  pn^ortion  to  the 
other  constituents.  In  its  pure  state  it 
is  known  as  alumina.  It  is  the  best  of 
all  additions  to  light,  unretentive  soils ; 
for  it  retains  moisture  much  more  power- 
fully than  any  other  earth.  M.  Schubler 
found,  that  when  ralioicms  sand  lost 
eighty-eight  parts  of  moisture,  and  chalky 
sand  seventy-six,  stiff  clay,  in  Uie  same 
time,  lost  only  thirty-flve  parts. 

Clay  soils  are  the  worst  tba;t  can  be  for 
gardens ;  for  there  is  scarody  one  of  the 
crops  there  cultivated  thi^  is  not  injured 
by  stagnant  water,  which  can  soaro^  be 
prevented  in  day  soils  at  s6me  seasoiis  ; 
and,  in  uret  weather/  dijey  soils  oannot 
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1:;?  workoil,  whereas  the  gardener  must  be 
inserting  or  attending  to  his  crops  every 
day. 

For  tlie  improvement  of  clay  lands, 
1»}'  rendering  their  staple  less  retentive, 
burning  some  of  their  own  soil  is  an  ef- 
ficient application.  One  hundred  tons  per 
acre,  for  this  purpose,  are  not  too  many ; 
for  a  dressing  as  a  manure,  thirty  tons 
are  a  good  quantity.     See  VAmTna. 

CiAYixG  is  adding  clay  to  a  soil,  to 
render  it  more  retentive. 

Clayto'nia.  (Named  after  JoAn  Chy- 
totty  who  collected  plants  in  Ahicrica. 
Nat oi'd.,  P/n^s&cnc's  [PortulaceiB].  Linn., 
^■Pentaiidria  l-Monoffynia.) 

C.  perfoUa'ta^  a  gty  little  animal,  ii  used  a«  a 
•ubstitttta  fur  purelane  in  North  America.  An- 
niiaU,  in  border  of  sandy  loam,  or  sandy  peat,  in 
Utreh  and  April ;  tuberous  species,  by  offsets  in 
spring  or  autumn,  and  seeds  in  spring;  herba- 
ceous species,  by  division  ot  the  roots ;  vegetable 
mould  and  peaty  soil. 

HARDY   ANKUAT.S. 
C.  Cubefnaix  (Cuba).  ^.  White.  May.  Cuba.  1629. 

—  glfP*ophiloi'de»    (gypsophila-like).     4*    Pink. 

October.    California.    1835. 

—  Joannea'fM   (Joaanea's).     1.    White.    June. 

Siberia.     1818. 
—pwfolU^ta  (leaf-stem-plereed).      1.     White. 
June.    N.  Amer.    1 704. 

—  S/ij'r/ra  (Siberian). .  1.    Red.   June.    Siberia. 

.1768. 
~  Unala.tchke'fuis  (Onalaschka).       1.      White. 
June.    Russia.    1830. 

HARDY  TUBEROUS-ROOTED. 
C.  ttculi/o'Iia  (pointed-leaved).    2.    August.    Si- 
beria.   18!(7* 

—  oTtt/i^oVa  (pointed-petaled).   I.  White.  May. 

N.  Amer. 

—  Cali/o'mica   (Califomian).    California.    Her- 

baceou»  perennial. 

—  Caro/iniVna  (Carolina').    1.    Pink.    April.   N, 

Amer.     1789. 

—  5'raic<{i/fo'ra(large-iIowered).   1.   Pink.  April. 

N.  Amer.. 

—  lanceola'ta  (spear-head-leavof).      1.     White. 

April.    N.  Amer.    181*i. 

—  longifo'tia  (long- leaved).    1.    White.    April. 

N.  Amer.    1837. 
^pol^hp'lla{mtMj-leKrcd).    1.    Pink.    April. 
N.  Amer.    1837. 

—  Ke«|«V«a  (Veat's).    I.     Rose.    Altai.     183/. 
*—  Virginiu'na   (Virginian.    Noteh-petaled)»    1. 

White.     N.  Amer.     1740. 

Clkiso'stoma.     (From  kleio,  to  close, 

and  slomtt,  a  mouth.     Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 

[OrchidaceajJ.     Linn.,  20-Gynandna   1- 

Moiinndria,    Allied  to  Sarcochilus.) 

Store  orchids,  except  C.  Mdentofia ;  divisions ; 
Mocks  of  wood,  witn  a  little  sphagnum  moss. 
•Summer  temp.,  6o^  to  80^ ;  winter,  bh*^  to  6o^. 

C.  dealba'tum  (whitened).    Yellow.    September. 
Manilla.     1843. 

—  iVtcolor  (two-coloured).   Yellow.  March.  In- 

dia.   1844. 

—  (fed>i«i««  (deceiving).   Ochrei   May.  Ceylon. 

1843. 

15 


C.  iono'smiim  (dolcf-acented).  3.  yollow,  March. 
Manilli.     1613. 

—  latif&lium  (broad-lc^vcd).  Yellow,  red.  March. 

Singapore.     1840. 

—  maculu'sum  (nyiotted'flowered).    Yellow,  pink. 

March.    Ceylon.     1839. 

—  ro'sea    (rose^coloured-^oiocr^tf).       Straw-co- 

loured.   September.    Manilla.    1837. 

—  spica'tum  (spiked).    Red,  yellow.    May.    Bor- 

neo.    1846.' 

—  tridenta'ta    (three-toothed;.     Reddish- white. 

N.  HoUahd.    1838.    Greenhouse. 

Cle'matis.  Virgin's  Bower.  (From 
ktema,  a  vine-branch;  in  reference  to. 
their  climhing  like  a  tine.  Nat.  ord., 
Groivfoots  [Uanimculaceoe].  Linn.,  13- 
Pohjandria  G-Polygyiiia,) 

Cutting'  of  firm  side-shoots  under  a  hand-light, 
in  summer;  layers  in  September;  divisioni  of 
herbaceous  kinds  as  they  commence  to  grow,  in 
spring ;  liprht  loam,  or  loam  aud  a  little  peat.  A 
dry  situation  suits  most  of  them. 

STOVE  EVERGREKN   CLIMBERS. 

C.  Atnerica'na  (American).  12.  Wliite.  S.  Amer. 

—  Brojrt'/ta'na  (BraxiUan).     13.    White.     Brazil. 

1833. 

—  Caripefmit  (Caripe).  18.  White.  Trinidad.  1820. 

—  dtot'cri  (dicBcious).   14.   Green.   Yeilot>«   May. 

W.  Ind.     1/33. 

—  grandiflfi'ra     (large-flowered).     12.     Yellow. 

green.    Sierra  Leone.     1823. 

—  hedytarifo'lin    (hedysarum-leavcd).       White. 

E.  Ind.    I8I9. 

—  8milaci/o'Ha  (smilax-leaved).  20.   Purple.  W. 

Ind.     1834. 

GREENHOUSE    CLIMBEKS. 
C.  arisia'la  (awntd'onthered),  12.  Green,  yellow. 
June.     N.  Holland.     1813.     Deciduous. 

—  Bniea'rica  (Minorca).    13.   Yellow,  white.  Fe- 

bruary. Minorca.  1783.  Half-hardy  ever- 
green. 
-^  barheUa'ta   (small-bearded).     Chocolate   and 
cream.    Mar.    Simla. 

—  brachia'ta  (aniied).    9.    Yellow,  green.    Oc^ 

tober.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Evergreen. 

—  CAi»«'fMt>  (Chinese).     13.    White.    Trinidad. 

1830.    Half-hardy  evergreen. 

—  cnriafcen  (leather- /eaoeti).     13.     White.     N. 

Holland.     1831. 

—  glycinoifdes  (gtycine-like).     10.    White.    N. 

Holland.     2836.     Evergreen. 

—  grave'ofeHt   (strong-smelling).     Pale   yellow. 

July.     Chinese  Tartary.     I8t&>     Half- 
hardy  deciduous. 

—  hejcase'pnla   (six-sepaled).      3.      Pale  green. 

April.    New  Zealand.     1844. 

—  indivi'sa    (undivided-Zeaeerf).       20.      White, 

cream.    April.    New  Zealand. 

—  — ^  loba'ta  (lobed-Zeaned).  20.  White,  cream. 

April.    New  Zealand.     1847. 

—  Wnettn7o'6«  (narrow-lobed).  4.    White.    July. 

Carolina.    183S.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  o<iora'/»  (fragrant).    June.    £.  Ind.     1831. 

—  Zanzibar^nsU  (Zanxibar).  10.  Zanzibar.  1830. 

HARDY   CLIMBERS  AND   HERBACEOrS. 

C.  angwttiff^Ua  (narrow-e»it>e-leaved).2.  White. 
June.    Austria.    1787* 

—  ceeru'lea  (Bky-btae->7ou>ererf).   10.  Blue.  April, 

Japan.    1836. 

—  —  graniifl&ra    (large- flowered).       Purplot 

June.    Japan.    1841* 
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C.  Cali/o'mica  (Galiforaian).    1840. 

—  campaniflo'ra  (b^-flowered).  6.  Purple.  July. 

Spain.    1810. 

—  cirrho'sa  (tendrilled).  18.  White,  green.  April. 

Spain.    1596. 

—  cri'spa   (curled-j^ott;ere<2).      6.    Pale   purple. 

August.    N*.  Amer.    172ti. 

—  cyWndfica    (cylindric-^otoereif).      0.      Blue. 

August.    N*  Amer.    1820.    Iterbactfous 
perennial. 

—  Dahu'rica  (Dahurian).    12.    Yellow,   green. 

September.    Bahuriii.    1820. 
•^  tUtersifi'Ka    (various-lwved).      4.      White. 
April.    Herbaceous  pereBnial. 

—  ^e'cto  (upriglit),   3.   White.   July.    Austria. 

1697. 

—  — ^  Hu^a'nica  (Spalnab).    8.    White*   Jul/. 

Spain.    1800. 
—fia'mmula    (flame).     20.     White.     Augifst. 
France.    1690. 

—  * ctBSpito'ia  (tufted).  20.  White.  September. 

—  —'  mari'tima    (sea).     20.     White.     May. 

South  of  Europe. 

—  —  rotundtfo'lia  (round-leaved).  20.  White. 

August.    France.    1596. 

—  -—  rube'Ua  (teddwli-sepaled),    20.   Reddish. 

September. 

— —^  vulga'ris  (common).  20.  White.  Au- 
gust.   France. 

—flo'rida  (flotrid).  10.  White.  June.  Jftpftn.  1770' 

—  —  bi'cotor  (two-coloured).    White,  purple. 
fio'rc'ple'no  (double-flowered).  10.  White. 

June. 

—  —  Siebo'ldii  (Sieboldt*s).  10.  Purple,  green. 

June.    Japan.    1836. 
~  f/au'ca  (millEy-green).  12.  Pale  yellow.  April. 
Siberia. 

—  Graha'mi  (Graham's).   15.  Pale  green.   July. 

Mexico.    1846. 
» tnfojrn^o7ta  (entiie-leaved).    2.    Blue.    July. 

Hungary.    1596. 
: —  eUmga'ta  (elongated).    8.    ^lu•«    June. 

Europe. 
ItUi/o'lia  (broad-leaved).    Porplct    July. 

—  UUkgr^afHu    (lathynu^eaved).     4.     White. 

June.    1880.    Herbaceous  perennial. 
->  Mauonia'na  (Masson's)*    18.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 
•^manta'na  (mountain).     20.     White.     May. 

Nepaol.    1881.    Deciduous. 

—  gramiifio'ra  (lai^«flowered).    White.    May. 

—  Nepale'ruis  (Nepaul).    May.    Nepaul.    1835. 
•^  ochriOeu'ca  (yellowiah-white).    2.    Light  yel- 
low. June.  N.  Amer.   1767.  Deciduous. 

^  orietUaflis  (eastern).  8  IfeUow,  white.  Au- 
gust.   Levant.    1731.    Deciduous. 

-^  panicula'ta  (panicled).  20.  WhiU.  August. 
Japan. 

—  i9tfdtce//a'to(ton^.flow«r-stalked).  12.   White, 

green.    July.    Majorca. 

—  reticula'ia  (netted).     8.    Purple.    July.    N, 

Amer.    I8I2.    Deciduous. 
-^  semiUi'toba    (half«three-lobed).     1.     White, 
green.    June.    Spain. 

—  «<*m«i  (8ims»s).  «.   Pmple.  July.   N.  Amer. 

1812.    Deciduous. 

—  iritema'ia  (thhcf-three-kaflated).  IS.  White. 

1800.    Deciduous. 

—  tubtdo'saitXLtm'tia'^/toivered).    2.    Blue.    Sep- 

tember.   Gltitui.    4845.    Hefbaeeettts. 

—  vio'ma  {Amerietm  Trai»Uer's  joy).    12.    Pur- 

ple. August.  N.Amer.  1730.  Deciduous. 

—  viomoi'des  (viornarlike).    8.    LOae*    August. 

N.  Amar.   ■W88.    Daeidnoiu. 
-—  Yirginiafna  (Viqgipian).     15.    Qpim*    3\^J* 
N.  AnKTi    1767t    Deciduous,  ^ 


C  Virgifda'na  bracleufU  (braeted).  15.  Greenish- 
wl^te.    June. .  N.  Amer.    1767* 

—  vita'lba  (white-vine.  Traveller's  joy).  20. 
White.    Ai^gust.    England.    Deddnous. 

— integra'ta   (talaxt'leaved).     20.    White. 

August.    England. 

•—  viUce'lla  (vina-bowor).  20 >  Purple.  August. 
Spain.    1569.    Deciduous. 

ccerulea  Oihkt-flowereS)*  20.  Blue.  July. 

Spain.    1659. 

— pUna  (double-ptir/ite).  80.  Purple.  An* 

gust. 

purpu'rea  (purple-/2ot&0reif).  28.  Pur- 
ple.   July.    Spain. 

^ /cnut/o'/ta  («l«ider«leafleted).  20.  Crimr 

son*    June. 

Cleo'he*  (From  kkvo,  to  shut;  ifi 
refSercnce  to  the  parts  of  the  flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Capparids  [Oapparidacese]. 
Lian.,  IQ-Tetr^tdf^namia,) 

Those  of  a  shrubby  character  by  cuttinga  itf 
half-ripe  ahoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-^lass ;  per- 
ennial herbaceous  species,  by  divisHMi  ef  ^e 
plant,  and  seeds ;  Indian  amnul  species,  by  seed 
sown  in  a  hotbed,  and  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse, 
as  tender  annuals.  The  European  and  several 
Mexican  annutds,  by  seed  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  to 
be  transferred  to  the  flower-bord£rs  in  May }  lid^ 
Ugfat  soil. 

HAIU>y  ANNUALS* 
C  Ara'bUsa  (Arabian)*  2.  Yellow.  June.  Arabia. 

1794. 
-^  DiUetUafna  (Dilteniua's).    1.    Whit«.    June. 

Levant.    1732. 
-^fta'va  (yellow).  Yellow.  June.  Australia.  1826. 
-« Jb^rica  (Iberian).    1.  White.    July.    Iberia. 

1820. 

—  lu'iea  (yellow).    1.   Yellow*   N,  Amer.    1840. 

Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  pube^scens  (doyitny'),    2.    White.    July.    1815. 
-' speciosi'saima  (most  showy).    Purple.    July. 

Mexico.    1827i 

—  /nWreta(tht'ee-nerved).Yel]oWi  Arabia.  1837. 

—  tno/a'cea  (violet-coloured).    1.    Ptirple.   June. 

Portugal.    1776. 
-*  vu'ira'/a  (twiggy).    I.   White.   June.    Persia. 
1820. 

STOVE  SHBUB8  AND   HEBBACEOUS. 
C.  arbo'rea  (tree).    8.   White.   Juni;.   Caraccas. 
I8I7.    ETeigzceB. 

—  dendroi'des  (tree-like),  f.  Patple.  ^nutil.  1828. 
•^  droierifoflia  (drosera-leaved).    Yellow,  violet. 

May.    Egypt.    1837.   Graenhohse  shrub. 
^giga'ntea  (gigantic).     6.    White;    Jwne.    S. 
Amer.    1774. 

—  iniera'ntha  (smiil-spined).  Whfte.  i^one.  1834. 

—  proouf mbena  ilyiag-6own).  Yellow;  Jane.  W. 

Iiid.    1798. 

STOVE  Annuals; 
C.  aouiea'ld  (prickly).  2.  White.  Jmtfe.  S.  Amer. 

1817»  , 

-~  car<fma7ts(cardinal-flower«/£lire).  2.  Red.  July: 

Mesico.    1823. 
'^  rft^stt  (spwadfatg).  >i.  Gvtn;  June.  Bvaxil. 

1838. 

—  heptaphff*Ua^txetfitttnA).  li  Whites  jjme; 

Jamaica*    181 7. 

—  £toutf^o'm  (Houston's).   1.  White.  June.    W. 

Ind.    i;88. 

—  monophy'Ua  (one^leaved).   1.   Yc^UflW.   June. 

E.  ind.    I75|).       .^ 

teyta'nica  (Ces\oK)r^U   VtUwr,    Jane. 

£,  Ind,    I7e9« 
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^•Polif^guma(vwni9a»4l<mtwd).  9.  White.  June. 

W.  lad.    18Z4. 
-pu'ngena  (Btinning).  2.  White.  July.  W.  Ind. 

1817.    Biennial. 
-  ro'wa  (roay).    2.   R«d.    June.-    Brasll.    1825. 
-fpino'sa  (pdeUy).    a.    Wbxte.    itun.    W. 

Ind.    1731.    Bieasial. 

Clkbobe'mbbuh.  (Froxa  kler9s^  cbanee) 
and  dettdron^  a  tree^  said  to  be  oiving  to 
the  UBcertuixty  of  the  mediciaal  qualities. 
NaUord.,  Verbenas  [Yerb^acesB].  Lino., 
ll'DidyMamia  tl-Ang'iospermm.) 

Seeds  aown  when  ripe,  of  in  the  folfowing 
MaKh»  in  a  hotbed.  Catting  of  the  firm,  sliorl 
gide-aboota,  when  growt2»  m  tommeofxag,  in 
March  <»  April,  in  aandy  peat,  under  a  ffbuw*  and 
in  bottom-neat.  Loam  and  peat,  witn  a  little 
charcoal  and  ^faried  cowdmig^  asaisteid  viitk  tfeat, 
nptil  they  alrow  tfvwer ;  kept  cool  asd  dry  in 
vinter,  and  pruned  back  in  spring,  that  vimrous 
»boots  may  be  formed.  Summer  temp.,  60°  te 
85^  wmter,  45<>  to  60P. 

GREENHOUSE   EVEBGBEENS. 
C.a^^mua'/tfm  (attenuated).  6.  N.  Holland.  1821. 

—  cos/o'ttcm  (ribbed).    6.    N.  BoBand.    i9i9. 
"frafgraru  (fragrant).  &,  White,  zeiE.  October* 

China.    1790. 
-* — /JoVc-p/c'wo  (double-flowered).  6.  Whitej 

red.    October.    China.    1790. 
^Japo'nicum  (Japan).    White*    July.    Japan« 

1823. 
■^/i'oMbtm  (livid).  3*  White.  November.  China. 

1824. 

—  fom«n^o'9»m  (thxekly-downy).  5.  White.  Aprff. 

N.  8.  Wales.    1794* 
'-  tricho'tamum  (three-forked).  0.  Japan.  1 809. 

STOVE  ETERGAEEIJIS. 
C.  an^Krti/y^iiim  (nanow-iesved)'.  4.  Mani^iiia. 

1824. 
--  Betkuma'num  (Capt.  BetbuqeS).  10.  Scarlet. 

Borneo.    1847. 

—  bweifd'Uum  (\MX'lemvtd).    4,    White.    1820^ 

—  ca/aimto^cnm  Xealamitous).    4..    Atigupt*    £• 

Ind.     1^3. 

—  capita'tum  (head-^owerecO*  S*  Cream.  August. 

Sierra  Leone.    1846. 

—  ee'nuium- (drooping).    4.    E.  Ind.    1823. 

—  cecci'aeum  (acarlel).    Scarlet.   July.    £!.  Ib^ 

—  corda'tum  iheaxjt'leaced),    3.    White.    July. 

Nepaul.    1826. 
~  Coromandelia'num  (CoroBMmdel).    6.   Matfii- 
tiua.     1883. 

—  denta'ium  (tooth-lcUved),    White.     Slay.    £. 

Ind.     1826. 
-Emirne'me  (Emire)«    8.    WhHe.    February. 

Ifadagasear.    18Q2. 
-ftt'llax  (deceptive).    Scarlet.    September. 
~  flor^u'ndum  (bundle-flowered).  6.  Ulab.  J^»}j, 

VMbigMcair«    1825, 
-ftn'tidum  (fdbtid).    5.    Nepaul.     1820. 
~~ fortuna'tutn    (foctunate).    6.    July.    E.  Ind. 

1784. 
•~f/ff]iAiA>'«tfi}i(glanded).    Scarlet.   September. 

—  /ftow'cttin  (milky-green).    4.    E.  lad.    1825. 

—  hastaftum  (hdimad-leaved)*  6*  White.  June. 

£.  Ind.    182fir. 
~  heUanihif^liiim  (siiB-flower'taBved>.  ft>  £.  Ind. 
MM. 

—  heUrophjf'Uufn   (varioui^kav«d).    B,    WhiM. 

Amat.    liauritius.    I8OS. 

—  ffvgt^mlnuieVti),  tfi  CrimioB^  Siem  teone* 

1842, 


C.  me'rme  (ttftMNfted).  4.  White.  Jnly.  £,  Ind. 
11192. 

—  infortuna'tum  (unfortunate).    6.^    £.  Ind. 

—  i:^«miefe'ri(Keempfer'a>.  «.  Seaaiet.  Jidy.   S. 

Amer.     1843. 
-«-lattrc/'4/ni(m(laatal-laa«ed).   Seerlet%    E.-Imk 

—  teucosce'ptrum  (white-eceptrAd).  White.  .Ne- 

paul.   >8a9. 
•—  Hgustri'mtm  (fiAvetrleaoed),   »,  White.   Sep- 
tember.   Mauritim.    1789. 

—  auKt^pMUum  (lirgt-luved;).  8.  Whiter  Use. 

July.    £.  Ind.    1818. 

—  nerUfoUium  (oteander-lewire4).   White.    May. 

E.  Ind.    1824. 

—  «at'AKn«(miAdin8).  6.  Wlafe.  November.   E. 

Ind.    r82^. 

—  odordtum  (scented).  4.  Bed.    Nepaul.   1823. 

—  panicula'tum  (panicled).  6.  Scarlet.  August. 

Java.    1800.  ^ 

-^phiomoifdes  (pUomae^lifee).  4.  WMte.  Augusts 
£.  Ind.    1820. 

—  pube'scens  (downy).    White.   July.-    W.  Ind. 

1824. 

—  sa/tet/oVtum  (willow-leaved).  4.  fi.  Ind.  1824. 
— •  sca^nderu  (climjl>ing).  12.  White.  July.  Guinea. 

1822,   cumber. 

—  terra' turn  (sawedattd).    6.    Nepaul.    1822. 

—  smua'ium  (wavy-eage-/eat;«<{).  3.  White.  Fe- 

bruary.   Sierra  Leone.    1846. 

—  siphona'ntkus  (siphon-flowered).    9.    White. 

£.  Ind.    1796* 

—  apeciosi'saimum  (moat-showy).  Seadet.  AugueCL 

1885. 
-<-  apk'ndeitB  (akining)*  1«.  Seairlet.  June.  Siecca 

Leone.    1849.    Climber. 
^  aquamaHum  (scaled).    14k    Bcariet.    Aargnat* 

China.    1790^ 

—  temifo'lkm  (thne-leaired).  4.  N^aul.   1883, 

—  urticetfo'Hwrk  (nettle-leaved).  4b  E.  Ind.  182^ 

—  verticitta'tum   (whorled-ZtfaoetO*     0>     White. 

Au^fuat.    Nepaul.    1818. 

—  viota'ceum  (violet-coloured).   4.   Violet.  1822. 

—  msco'awn  (clammy).   6.  Wliite.  July.  E.  Ind. 

179«.  , 

—  v9lu'bHe  (twining).   6.  White*   Guimiu  1823. 

Climber. 

Cle'thba.  (From  kletkrof  thie  Greek 
name  of  the  Alder;  alluding  to  a  snp^ 
posed  resembl«noi9  betW6eiR,th6ir  leapves. 
Nat.  ord.,  HenfAworts  [Srieaeecs].  Siinii., 
lO-Detandria  l-Monogifnia,  Allied  to 
Andrdmeda.)  , 

CutUpgs  of  half-Hjje  shotots,  of  tUe  tender^ 
species,  in  April,  under  a  beH-glass,  and  in  sand, 
nniie  North  American  speeies  are  hardy  enoup^h  for 
our  shrubberies ;  are  propagated  by  layers  in  ap- 
twnur,  f»r  by  Arm  cuttings  in  s«wfl<,  uiider  a  bantf* 
lig}it,  in  summer ;  for  all,  peat  is  necessary. 

HAUDY   DECIDUOUS   SHRUBS. 
C.  acumint^ta  (long«pointed-/«a«0(i).  10*.  White* 

September.    CaroUan.    I8tiiik 
-^atn^o'Ua   (alder-Ieavedl)*     4.    White,     Sap* 

tember.    N.  Amer.    173I- 

—  3£exiea'fia  (Mexican).    10.    White.    Mesdco* 

1840.    Evergreen. 

—  Mtf'ifa(dwaff).    2L    White.    Aiigiut.    18M. 

—  jMfiirtfte'to  (pwicled).  4,  WMtes.  9eptemhc». 

N.  Amer.    1770. 
-^scu'^aiTWtk'leavei).  4,  White.  September. 
€Feae|grB%    IMo. 
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GREENHOUSE  EVERaBEENS. 

C,  arh^rea  (tree).  8.  White.  September.  Ma- 
deira.   1784. 

mi'nor  (smaller).  2.  White.    September. 

Madeira; 

—  ——t>arfc5'a'/a  (variegated).   3.    White.   Au- 

gust.. Madeira. 
—/crrt«gt'«««  (rusty).    4.    White     Peru.    1800. 

—  fueroifo'ffa  (oak-leaved).    10.    White.    June. 

Mexico.    1840. 
~-  UnifofHa  (tinus-leaved).  20.  White.  Jamaica. 
1825.    Stove. 

Clete'ra.  (Named  after  Dr,  Chyer, 
a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  T/ieads 
[Temstromiaceoe].  Linn.,  l^-Pohjandria 
1-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
half-ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy, 
fibrypeat.  Summer  temp.,  60"  to  70**;  winter, 
46°  to  60°. 

C,  Jap&nica  (Japan).  5.  Yellowish-white.  Japan. 
1880. 

Cma'nthus.  (From  hUios,  glory,  and 
aiUhos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [FabacesB].  Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia 
4k'Decandria,    Allied  to  Sutherlandia.) 

The  Parrot-Beak  plant  and  the  Glory  Pea  of 
New^  Zealand.  Haif-hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 
Cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  easily ;  peat 
and  loam,  with  a  little  sand  or  charcoal.  Young 
plants  are  best  grown  rapidly,  old  plants  are  so 
subject  to  red  spider ;  do  well  in  pots,  planted 
out  in  a  conservatorr,  or  against  a  wall,  where  a 
little  protection  can  be  given  in  winter. 

C  cafmeus  (HtMh-coloured).    6.    Flesh.     May. 

Philippines.    1840. 
~  puni'ceus  (crimson  corolla).  3.  Crimson.  May. 

New  Zealand.    1832. 

Clida'nthus.  (From  clideios,  delicate, 
and  antltos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Ama- 
ryllids  [Amaryllidaceffi]^  Linn.,  S-Hex- 
andria  l-Moftogynia.  Allied  to  Pancra- 
tium.) 

This  bulb  incnttM  so  rapidly  by  offsets,  and 
spUttinff  of  th«  old  bulb,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
onlba  of  a  sise  to  flower.  It  grows  rigorously  in  a 
border  of  fertile  loam,  in  front  of  a  greenhouse, 
in  summer,  but  is  so  impatient  of  wet  that  it  re- 
quires to  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  without  de- 
stroying the  roots,  and  kept  dry,  rill  April,  in  a 
S»t  of  sand  or  light  soQ.  It  looks  like  a  yellow 
ardssus. 

Cfra'grans  (fragrant).  Yellow.  Buenos  Ayres. 
1820. 

Climate  controls  the  growth  of  plants 
most  imperatively ;  and,  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  fruits,  flowers,  and  culinary  vege- 
tables, it  forms  the  first  object  of  the 
gardener's  inquiiy.  He  must  first  know 
the  climate  of  which  any  given  plant  is 
native ;  and,  secondly,  the  soil  which  it 
Affects,  before  he  can  cultivate  it  suc- 
cessfully. How  all-influential  is  climate 
appears  from  the  fact,  tliat  different 
opontxies,  tl^ougfh  in  t^e  pame  deg^rees  of 


latitude,  have  often  a  totally  different 
Flora  on  soils  similar  in  constitution. 

NoAV  the  reason  for  these  diflierences 
is,  that  the  countries  thus  contrasted  difler 
in  climate ;  that  is,  they  differ  in  the  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  the  light  and  heat 
they  enjoy ;  they  difler  in  the  contrast  of 
their  day  and  night  temperatures ;  they 
differ  in  the  relative  length  of  the  day 
and  night ;  they  difler  in  the  length  of 
their  summer  and  winter,  or,  which  is 
synonymous,  in  the  relative  lengths  of 
their  periods  of  vegetable  acti\ity  and 
rest ;  they  difler,  also,  in  the  amount  of 
rain  which  falls,  not  only  annually,  but 
at  *  particular  seasons ;  they  difler  in 
having  much  atmospheric  moisture  de- 
posited, in  the  form  of  rain,  or  dew,  or 
snow,  at  the  different  periods  of  vegeta- 
ble activity  or  rest.  Now,  whatever 
these  differences  are,  whatever  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  a  climate  from  which  a  plant 
oomes,  the  gardener  cannot  cultivate  it 
successfully  unless  he  secures  to  that 
plant  those  climatal  differences  and  pe- 
culiarities. We  often  see  long  tables  of 
the  average  monthly  temperature  of 
places ;  but  these  are  useless.  They  are 
no  guides  to  the  gardener  unless  they 
show  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  each  month,  as  well  as 
the  highest  and  lowest  degrees  the  ther- 
mometer is  known  to  reach  during  the 
same  period. 

CLnrBERs  are  plants  which  attach 
themselves  to  supporters  by  their  natural 
appendages,  as  by  their  tendrils,  by  tlieir 
hooks,  or  by  other  modes  of  attachment. 

Cuna'nthus.    See  CiJTA'xTnus. 

GiJirro'KiA.  (Named,  by  the  imfortu- 
nate  Douglas,  after  his  friend,  De  Wilt 
Clinton,  Governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of  Loheliads 
[Lobeliaceft}].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia 
2-Pentandria.) 

Hardy  annuals,  from  Columbia.  Seeds,  in  well- 
pulverised,  rather  light  soil,  in  April;  or  in  a 
slight  hotbed,  in  March,  and  planted  out. 

C,  e'legana  (tAegaxit).    1.    Blue.    July.    1837. 
—  ptdche'Ua  (pretty).     1.    Blue,  white.  August. 
)83I. 

Clioco'cca.  (From  A'/fto, to  close,  and 
kokkos  a  berry.  Nat.  ord.,  Flaxworts 
[Linaceic].  Limi.,  b-Pentandria  IS-Pen- 
tagynia.    Allied  to  Linum.) 

Hardr  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  sown  as 
directed  for  Clintonia,  and  by  divisions;  light 
loam,  and  a  little  ptat.  ^ 

C.  tenui/o'lia  (slender-leaved).  4*   i^arple.  Jnly. 
Australia.    183/. 
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CuPHKa  hedges  should  he  eonfined 

to  those  of  the  commonest  and  hardiest 
varieties  of  shrabs,  as  tliose  of  hawthorn 
and  privet;  for  the  bruising  and  man- 
gling of  the  branches  which  aocompany 
(ids  operation  are  very  injurious  to  ever- 
greeoB,  as  the  laurels  and  holly.    Those 
are  always  much  better  kept  in  order, 
and  within  bounds,  by  the  knife.      In 
clipping,  many  of  the  leaves  of  those  are 
cot  in  half;  and  their  decayed  edges  are 
very  unsightly.    Clipping  of  deciduous 
hedges  is  most  advantageously  performed 
in  the  spring   and   early   summeri    A 
multitude  of  shoots  are  then  induced, 
which  secure  that  chief  desideratum  in 
hedges — thickness  and  closeness  of  tex- 
ture. 

Glisiocampa  neusthia.  The  Lackey, 
or  Barred-Tree  Lackey  Moth.  "  The 
eggs  of  this  insect,  in  winter,  may  be  de- 
tected easily,  in  broad  bands,  round  the 
twigs  of  our  pear,  apple,  and  other  trees. 
They  are  arranged  with  such  admimble 
art,  that  they  seem  set  by  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  jeweller  (see  the  annexed 
drawing).    Each  bracelet,  as  the  French 


gardeners  call  it,  contains  from  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  eggs,  fastened  by 
their  ends,  in  a  series  of  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  close,  spiral  circles,  round  the 
twig.  The  spaces  between  the  eggs  are 
filled  up  with  a  tenacious,  brown  gum, 
which  protects  them  from  inclement 
weather,  as  well  as  from  all  attacks  ex- 
cept those  of  man.  The  eggs  thus  placed 
look  like  a  ring  of  seed-lac;  and  we  think 
its  name  may  have  been  thence  derived. 
They  are  easily  crushed  by  the  gardenei''s 
knife.  The  caterpillars — striped  length- 
wise, blue,  red,  and  yellow,  slightly  hairy, 
and  with  a  white  line  down  the  back — 
appear  from  tliese  eggs  in  the  April  or 
May  following.  They  congregate  early 
in  the  morning,  or  during  rain,  in  lai'ge 
qesti^,  at  the  forks  of  the  small  Welches, 


and  are  then  eaaily  erafihed«  They  entef 
the  ohry&alis  state  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  then  they  are  to  be  found  in  co- 
ooons,  or  oval  webs,  powdered  with  white 
or  yellowish  dust,  between  two  leaves,  &c. 
The  chrysalis,  or  pupa,  is  longish;  and 
dark  brown,  in  which  state  it  remains  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  In  July  tiie 
moth  appears ;  its  colour  is  Ught-yellow 
or  reddish-yellow-oohre.  The  upper 
wings  have  a  darker  band  across  their 
middle,  which  band  is  bordered  by  two 
light  cross-lines ;  the  fringes  of  the  wings 
are  whitish,  spotted  wi&  brown;  the 
lower  wings  are  of  a  onifonn  brownish 
or  light-yellow  oolour.  The  male  is 
readily  known  from  the  female  by  his 
comb-like  (pectinated)  antennae  (feelers) 
and  thinner  body.  The  insect  flies  only 
at  night,  and,  consequently,  is  rarely 
seen.  The  caterpillars  often  appear  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  do  not  confine 
their  ravages  to  fruit-trees,  but  attack 
many  others  ;^  such  as  beeches,  elms, 
poplars,  oaks,  and  even  pines.  In  May, 
when  the  caterpillars  are  living  in  society, 
the  nests  containing  them  should  be  col- 
lected and  desttoyed.  Care  must  be 
taken  when  collecting  the  nest;  for,  if 
the  caterpillars  are  much  disturbed,  they 
let  themselves  down  to  the  grotmd  by 
means  of  a  thin,  silken  thread,  and 
escape.  In  July  their  cocoons  should  be 
looked  for  on  the  trees,  in  the  roofs  of 
sheds,  in  hedges,  and  even  on  the  tops  of 
walhj."— 2%<?  Cottage  Gardener,  i.  1107. 

Cuta'nthus.  (From  klitus,  a  moun- 
tainous declivity,  and  atitlu>s,  a  flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllids  [Amaryllidaceffi]. 
Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  \-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Urceolina.) 

Nfttive*  of  Liittft.  They  wiU  grow  and  flower 
in  an  open,  wann  border,  to  be  taken  up  on  the 
approaoi  of  froat,  and  kept  dry  through  the  win- 
ter, and  are  readily  increased  by  offsets  from  the 
old  bulbs.  There  are  believed  to  be  three  species  ; 
hu'fMli*  (hmnble),  iutea  (yellow),  and  Madeafna 
(Maclean's) ;  but  little  is  known  about  them. 

Cuto'bu.  (From  kleio^  to  shut  np; 
in  reference  to  its  seeding  within  the 
flower  long  before  the  flower  drops  ofl*. 
Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  PtanU  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  1 7-Diadelphia  -i-Decatulria,  Allied 
to  Phaseolus.) 

stove  evergreen  twiners,  except  where  other- 
wise mentioned.  Cuttings  of  stubby  side-shoots 
in  heat,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  belUglass;  and 
seeds,  when  procurable  ;  sandy  peat  and  flbry 
loam,  with  sand  and  ehareoal.  Summev  ttmp.j 
00<>  to  96^*  I  winter,  60^  to  &»^ 
C^tr^rtfscetu  (tne-like).  8,  Pink*  Augiuit* 
Trfoidftd.   1904.   Sbru^. 
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C,  Btrieria^n  (Berten's).    V^IIbw.   June.   fit. 
Donungo.    1624.    TraUiag  ttimal. 

—  BrotriiKa'na  (BrtzUian).      4.      Pink.      JDlfr. 

Brazil.    1769. 

—  coccVnea  (scarlet}.    4.   Scarlet.  July.  Brazil. 

itse. 
<--  trefilta  (i^ghft).    B.  Anwr.    last. 
'-formofia  (btattttful).    ?.    Pb^k.    Jidf.    OrU 

Dpcoj     1823. 
^fu'tgenk  (!^\%\ki-flowered).     8<<ailet.     May. 

BMf«U.    1840. 
•^jT«^d<t«(tUfnder)^    %    BUtf.  Juljr.  S.ifner. 

1824. 

—  A0/ero;>A^77a  (yarlous-leaved).  I.  Blue.  July. 

e.  Iiid.    1812. 

—  «r«ff*'«M><m«oB).  «.  inly.  UMAigmem,  1096. 
^  4fanV«a  (MarirUiiMl).   9.    Blue,  ^iigwa^.   N. 

Aqaer.    1759.    Pecidu<)U>  nalf-kar4y. 
-—  Megice^na  (Mexican).    S.    Purple.     October. 

V.  Amcr.    \7*%'   <ireMiAicNMe. 
^  P/«mrVyf  (ni^ler'9).    «.    WlHt«»  red.    Ocr 

UAifae.    W.  Indv 
•^tema'tea  (three-Ieafle|^d).    4.     Blue.     July. 

K.  Ind.    1739. 
'- -«— a'lAo  (wUle).    WUfea.    Mif.    K.  |wl. 

r— fi^ii«'/««(aky-blue).  Blue.  HJiy.  E.Isd. 

— ma'Jar  (larger -jfowererf).     4.      Bright 

brown.  Ai^ift*  Sydney.  l«4S.  Green- 

IwMe. 
*-r#'r<?^'fM<VirgMrilan).    ^    Porp^jifc.   JvAj, 

1732.    GniukW^uw. 

Gzi'viAk  (Nittaed  A^tar  liia  Jhtehesa  oj 
NoHfmm^rlmdt «  meijal^er  of  the  Olive 
fiaaiily,  Niijt.  ord.,  AmaryUids  {Amaryl- 
lidaoeae],     X<iiui.|  &-fl[e$nmdriA  l-Monn- 

Th«  ftflslty  of  Hiis  plant  |MzalftA  maf .  Dr. 
I4lhi)ey»|ats  itnp^  i»  the  Akip  aeetVofi  of  the 
order.  Greenhouse  bulbx.  Divisions  and  seeds; 
a  high  temperature,  and  plenty  of  Inoisture,  when 
gMmngt  cooler  Mid  drier  Whien  at  irest<  nch. 
nm^  I0UK9    9mam»  tovp.,  M»^ttf^i  winter, 

48°t0«&^ 

Ca^'bilis  (aohU\     9.      Bed.   yellow.      July. 
Cape  of  Good  Itope.    162$. 

Cloudbebry,    Bu'Uus  cliama^mQ^rm, 

Clove.    Dia'ntlms  caryoplt^'lhiSw 

Clove-tbeE.     Oaryophy'Unt, 

CiiOwe'sxa-     <N»m<^  B&er  tba  late 

Sw,  J,  OUiWea^  a  great  drefaid-growfir 

nettt    Mancliesteir.     Nat.  ord.,  OrcMds 

[Ofcchidftcea?].    Uhb.,  30-%«fl»rfna  1- 

Mo»audria,    Allied  to  CtfcnoohoSb) 

StoireottshM.  Bivlslen-;  peat  and  loam,  with 
dinmiL    fiimnnnr  tMipi,  4t)^  tD  80^  { viattr,  io** 

(7,  rp'Ma  (losy).    ^»    White,  pi»k«    Braail, 

Club*X09s.    I/^of»ifdiniimk 

CiiiUB-BOOT.    See  Ambub^p 

Clumps,  when  close,  are  flomefcimes 
oattsd  Thickeig,  and,  whon  open,  Oroups 
of  fV^e».  They  differ  only  in  extent 
ftoiu  a  wood,  if  they  ard  close,  or  from  a 
gi'OTo,  if  thay  are  open.  IThey  are  Bmall 
woods  and  small  groves,  froyemed  by  the 
sttMO  principles  as  tiie  larger,  after 
allowances  made  for  their  dimensions. 


Bttt,  besides  Ae  properties  they  may  have 
in  common-  with  woods,  or  with  groyes, 
they  have  others  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  are  either  independent  or  relative. 
When  independent,  their  beauty,  as  single 
objects,  is  solely  to  be  attended  to ;  when 
relative,  the  beauty  of  the  individuals 
must  be  saoilfioed  to  die  eflbct  of  the 
whole,  whi^h  is  the  greater  consideration. 
The  least  dump  that  can  be  is  of  two 
trees ;  and  the  best  e£fect  they  can  have 
is,  that  their  heads,  united,  should  ap- 
pear one  large  tree.  Two,  therefore,  of 
diffel-ent  species,  or  seven  or  eight  of 
such  shapes  as  do  not  easily  join,  can 
hardly  be  a  beautiftil  group,  especiallj' 
if  it  have  a  tendency  to  a  circular  form. 

A  peculiarity  of  clumps  is  the  facility 
with  which  they  admit  a  mixture  of  trees 
and  of  shrubs,  of  teood  and  of  grove  ;  in 
shorty  of  every  species  of  plantation. 
None  are  more  beautiful  than  those 
which  are  so  composed.  Such  composi- 
tions are,  however,  more  proper  in  com- 
pact than  in  straggling  clumps ;  they  Are 
most  agreeable  when  they  form  one  mass. 
If  the  transitions  from  ver>^  lofty  to  very 
humble  growths,  from  thicket  to  open 
plantfltiiNlBi  iH»  UBi^iient  Biid«tidden,  the 
disorder  h  nlore  mlted  to  rude  than  to 
elegant  seenos. 

The  ooeasions  on  which  independent 
clumps  may  be  appliM  are  many.  They 
are  often  desirable  as  beautiful  objects 
in  themselves ;  they  are  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  break  an  extent  of  lawn,  or  a 
continued  line,  whether  of  ground,  or  of 
plantation ;  but,  on  all  occasions,  a  jeal- 
ousy of  art  constantly  attends  them, 
which  irregularity  in  their  figure  will 
not  always  alone  remove.  Though  ele- 
vations show  them  to  advantage,  yet  a 
hillock  evidently  thrown  up  on  purpose 
to  be  crowned  with  a  clump  is  artficial 
to  a  degree  of  disgust.  Some  of  the  trees 
should,  therefore,  be  planted  on  th«  sides, 
to  take  off  that  appearance.  The  same 
expedient  may  be  applied  to  clumps 
placed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  to  interrupt 
its  sameness :  tliey  will  have  less  osten- 
tation of  design  if  they  are,  in  part,  car- 
ried down  either  declivity. 

A  line  of  clumps,  if  the  intervals  be 
closed  by  others  beyond  tliem,  has  the 
appeai'ance  of  a  wood,  or  of  a  grove ;  and, 
in  one  respect,  the  semblance  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  reality  in  different 
points  of  view.  The  relations  between 
the  clumps  are  changed ;  and  a  variety  of 
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fomis  }9  ptodoeed,  wbieh  mo  eon^HaneA 
Tood  or  grove,  however  broken,  can  fur> 
oish.  These  forms  cannot  all  be  equally 
agreeable,  and  too  anzioas  a  solioitade 
to  make  them  everywhere  pleasing  may, 
perhaps,  prevent  their  being  ever  beaa- 
tifai. 

The  effect  must  often  be  left  to  ehance ; 
bat  it  should  be  stadionaly  consulted 
Iran  a  few  principal  pointa  of  view ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  any  reeess,  any  pvomi- 
neace,  any  figure  in  the  ontUne,  by 
einmps  tibus  advaoekftg  before,  or  retiring 
behind  omM  sauAhMC-^Whaieley, 

CfiU'siA.  Bal3am4seo.  (Named  after 
C,  ie  PBcluse,  a  Fnneh  botanist  Nat. 
ord,  OuUifers  [GlnnaeeK9].  Linn.,  ^a. 
Poiyfamia  l-Motueda,) 

Stove  trermen  treat;  ettttlnfi  tt  baif*Vipe 
ibooti  in  tana,  mder  a  glMs,  aad  witli  good  faikt- 
tom.he«tj  ri«b,  aandy  loua.  Summer  temp., 
«o"to«5<»j  wilder,  50<*  to  55". 

C.  aflha  iwhMtt'Jlowered),  90*  White.  S.  Amer. 
175s. 

•^fl^Ta  {jtA\om'fi€fmered),  SO.  Yettow.  Ju- 
maiea.    I7S9* 

~  fo'Mw  (foae-tfotoicml).  SO.  Red.  July*  Ca- 
rolina.   1099. 

—  telrmfndrfa  (four->tamened).  White.  9.  Amer. 

1990. 

—  •MM'M  (veinr'/Mwerf).  White.  S.  Amer.  1733. 

GhXT^TtK.  (Named  alkei»  Chtyt,  a  pro- 
fe<»or  of  botany  at  Iieyden.  Nait.  ord., 
Enphorhiadn  [Enphorbiaeefe].  Linn., 
tl-Dif^cia  H-Triandria,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  except  where 
otherwiee  apecifiecl.  Cuttings  ef  email  side- 
shoots ;  but,  if  not  to  be  got,  points  pf  shoots 
before  they  become  hard,  in  sand,  over  a  layer  of 
taody  peat,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass ;  sandy 
loam  and  fibry  pevA.  Sommer  temp.,  M"  to  ysP ; 
wiater,  40*^  to  48°.  The  East  Indian  apeciea  w- 
qnire  more  heat  in  winter. 

€,  mMemai'det  (alatenwM-like).  3.   White.  July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    169^. 

—  rolU'na  (hUi).  3.  White.  E.  Ind.  I8O7.  Stove. 

—  I)a;i»not'dtfe  (Daphne-like).  S.   White.   May. 

Cape  of  GomI  Hope.    1731. 

—  erieoifdet    (he«kll.like).     2.     White.     AprU. 

Cape  of  Ckiod  Hope.    1790. 

—  heterophp'lla   (variebU-teaved).     S.     White. 

May.    Cspe  of  Good  Hope*    1818. 

—  paftuia  (spieadnig).  t.  White#  E.  Ind.  1819. 

Stove. 

—  |io/t/o'iia  Cpoly-leave^).     2.     White.     Bfay. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1790. 

—  poUfganoi'des  (polygonum-Uke).     2.     White. 

April.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1790. 

—  ptfAe'seefM  (downy).   3.    White.    April.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1800. 

—  pulche'Ua  (neat).     2.    White.     June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1739- 

—  tenuifoflia  (slender-leaved).   3.   White.   June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    181 7. 

—  foment&»a  (thickly- downy).    3.  MFhite.  April. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  '  I8ia. 

CinBoCRinr.  Wldow'ft-wail.  (An  adopted 


£NMn  TkeophraatttH^  the  derivatioii 

not  explained.  Nat.  ord.,  a  aection  of 
Sueworts  [BatacesBJ.  Linn.,  ^'Triemdria 
I'Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cutt&ttn  in 
sand,  under  a  ghvis,  in  April ;  peat  and  llfanr loam, 
witk  a  littie  silver^sand.  Winter  tamp.,  40*^  to  45^ 

C  pif/Mm^ithfm  (powdery).  6*  Yellow.  June* 
Bladeira.    1822. 

—  tric(/ceum  (three-grained).  0.  Tellow.  June. 

South  Europe.    1793. 

Cnp/stis.  (From  knao^  to  scratch  ;  re- 
ferring to  the  prickly  capsules.  Nat. 
ord.,  Connaradtt  [Connaraceae].  Linn., 
XO^Decandria  4^-Pentagynia.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  ripe  young 
shoots  In  sand,  mider  a  bril-glass,  in  sweet  bot- 
tom-heat. Loam  and  peat;  both  fibry,  with  sand. 
Summer  temp.,  fio**  to  so"*;  winter.  50°  to  60"*. 

C,  eomiotOafia  (small-homed).  10.  Pmrple. 
Oninea.    I7p3. 

—  gla'bra  (smooth).    10*    White,  green*    Ma«- 

ritbn.    isas. 

—  polpphv'lla  (many-leaved).  6«  Purple.  Mauri* 

tea.    1893. 

Goal.    See  Fuel. 

Coal-ashes.    See  Ashes. 

Cob(e'a.  (Named  after  Af.  Ooba^  a 
Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.  Phloxworts 
[Folemoniacece].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Manegynia,) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings  of 
Arm  ride-shoots,  in  summer ;  but  best  from  seeds 
sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  March.  Poor,  sandy  soil, 
otherwise  they  will  grow  too  freely  to  bloom  pro- 
fusely. Greenhouse,  or  poles,  or  wall,  during 
summer,  in  open  air. 

C«  maerottt'ma  (long-atamened).  20.  Green, 
vellow.    October.    Guayaquil.    1839. 

^^tet^naena  (dimbing).  20.  Purple.  August. 
Mexico.    1792. 

-**  s/ifw/a'rif  (/onre-stipuled).  20.  Tellow.  Oc- 
tober.   Mexico.    I889. 

Cobtj'roia.  (Named  after  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Saxe-Cohoitrg,  now  King  of  Bel- 
gium. Nat.  ord.,  AmaryUids '  [Amaryl- 
lidaceee].  Linn.,  GHexandiia  I'Mqiw- 
gynia,) 

Handsome  half-hardy  floweriog-bnlbs,  which 
delight  in  strong,  rich  loam,  and  will  grow  on  a 
warm,  sunny  border,  in  summer ;  to  be  taken  up 
on  the  approach  of  frost,  and  kept  dry  over  the 
winter,    ^vpagated  by  offsets. 

C,  cocni'nea  (scarlet).  1.  Scarlet.  March.  Cor- 
dilleras.    18»9. 

— fu'iva  ittLvmy-flowered),  I.  Tawny.  S.  Amer. 
1829. 

—  hu'milis  (humble).    I.    Orange.    March.  Cor- 

dilleras.   1841. 

—  fnc«mn7a  (ilesh-ro/owwrf).    2.    Scarlet.    Au- 

gust.   Quito.    1826. 

—  miniafta  {veraAWon-eoloured),    3.    Vermilion. 

April.    Peru.     1842. 

—  atylafaa  (fon^-styled).    Orange,  red.    March. 

Quito.     1847. 

—  frfrhro'mn  (three-coloured).  1.  Scarlet,  white, 

green.    June.    Andes.    I887. 
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J,  mriif  OUftikder  Softl^i  is  foMod  in 
oxae  stovetji  and  greenhouseg^  chiefly  on 
the  Oleanders,  Palmfid,Alods,  and  Acacias. 

J..  ro8(Bf  Boae  Scale ;  A.  echinocacti, 
Cactas  Scalfi ;  A,  lauri  Sweet-Bay  Scale ; 
infefit  chiefly  the  plants  by  the  namaa  of 
whiehc  th^  are  diadogniflhed* 

A»  oHteiBformis,  Pear-tree  Oyster  Scale^ 
ifl  found  npon  the  pear-tree. 

Cochlea'bu.  Sciivvy-grass.  (From 
cochlear i  a  spoon ;  in  refierence  to  the  eon- 
cave  leaTBs.  Nat.  ord.,  Crucifem  [Brassi^ 
cacese].    Linn.,  15- 2V//a(/y»at»ia.) 

8««df,  divliioiia,  ani  cottingsi  tiie  llrat  in  iht 
open  border.  Ttu^  vet  of  Uttle  ornvnentitl  in* 
ttsttnU  Ai'tnora'ce^  ia  wMl  known  as  horse* 
raditn. 

C  armora'eea  (horse-radish).   S.   White.   Ifajr. 

England. 
^  GrotOa'wkoa  (UteeBknd).    1.    Fk«h.    >fay. 

Scotland. 

—  infegrifo'lia    (entire-leaved).     White.     May. 

Siberia.    18)2. 
m-"  9jficinafli»  (shop.    SourVff'granst),    ^.    White. 
May.    Britain. 

—  Pyrtfna'/ca  (Pyrenean).  I.  \Vhite.  April.  Py- 

renees.   1820. 
5ee  HoBSB-BAOiaH  and  Scusvt-gram. 

Cochlospe'bmum,  (From  cscfUo,  to 
twist,  and  sperma,  seeds.  Hat,  ord.,  Bock- 
roses  [ Cistacea^  ] .  Linn.,  l6'Monadelphia 
G-Decandria.) 

Stove  evergreen  triitw  Cuttiac;a  d  Hpe  shoots 
in  April,  in  sand,  in  bottom-heat  2  peatynd  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  10° ;  wiaMf,  9«<'  to  S5*. 

C.  goasi/'piwn  (eottoi^).  !9b.  YellMir*   May.  E. 

Ind.    1824. 
-^  sevrat&o'liufn  (^Vivr»BAged-Uti^6&).  60.  Vellow. 

Meaieo.    lB2a. 

Cockchafeb;    kee  VmjotoviTHA, 

CocKSCOSEB.  See  CELo'stAi  Rhina'n- 
thns  cri'gtaffalli  and  SrytUriSia  cri'staifaUi 
are  also  so  called. 

CocKSPUB  Thorn.  Orat<p'yiis  a-Vsia- 
gaUi. 

Cocoa-nut-tree.     Co'cos. 

Cocoa  Plum.     Chryttobufiamis, 

Cocoa  Roots.    CMdiwm, 

Co'cos  Cocoa-nut-tree.  (From  the 
Portugaese  word  coco,  a  monkey ;  in  re- 
ference to  the  end  of  the  nnt  being  like 
a  monkey's  head.  Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Pal- 
inaceie].  Linn.,  ^l-Moncecia  ^-Hexan- 
dria.) 

Seeds  in  hotbed,  In  ipring;  Heh,  loamy  soli. 
■omeivhat  shaded. 

C.  jiearuo'sa  (zigtmg)*    ».    Brazil.    1628. 
^—nud'fera   {common  nut-bearing).     &0.    Pale 
irreen.    E.  Ind.    1690. 

—  p!»imo'«fl  (feathery).    M.    Pale  greeA.    Brazil. 

i82S. 

€o»iJN  Moth.    See  Carpocapsa. 
CoDLiNS  AND  Cream.    Epiyhiufii  Mr- 


Ooe'iiU*  <Th»deHvationnot  dxplainad, 

Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidace®].  Lion., 
^O'Gynandria  X-Monandria.  Allied  to 
Orni&iidium  fuad  KaxiUarta.) 

stove  OTohids*  Bivisloas ;  qphsgniiu,  peat,  and 
a  little  charcoal,  in  a  shallow  nasfcet*  Growing 
temp..  Off*  to  9^;  rest,  55<»  to  66**. 

C,  BaneHa'na  (Bauer's).  White.  JTime.  JTaniaiea. 

1790. 
—  0M«roe^«i'^Aya  (lafge-apikdd).  Hed*  February. 
OmMimala*    1840. 

Cffxo'  GYNE.  (  From  kotloSf  hollow,  and 
gyne,  female ;  in  reference  to  the  female 
organ,  or  pistil.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
chidaeees].  Linn.}  20'Gynandria  l-Mo- 
nandria,) 

To  cultivate  this  genus  successfully,  divide  it 
into  two  sections :— The  first,  C.  harhaftat  cna- 
ta'ta,  Oumfngii,  ela'la,  fuHgtnf^sa,  ocelia'ta, 
apeeif^MB,  and  some  othnr  new  apedes  firom  Bor- 
neo not  yet  bloomed  in  thia  country.  The  second 
section,  c7.  Gardnena'tiUf  macula' ta^  pra^co^,  and 
Wamchitt'na. 

Tha  oomposi  for  the  first  aecii&n  ahould  be 
chapped  spbagaiwi,  tmfy  peat,  vaing  only  the 
fibrous  part,  and  small  potsherds.  Ilie  sefsoa 
for  potting  is  when  they  begin  to  grow,  about 
Febrnery.  florae  of  the  ipeeies  have  long  rhi- 
•omaa  (.cseeping  8teme>«  and  would  aoea  i«b  over 
the  edges  of  the  pot.  To  keep  them  at  home, 
plaee  an  upright  block  of  wood  In  the  /:entre  of 
the  pot ;  clothe  it  with  moss,  and,  as  the  plant 
adtinees  in  growth,  train  to  it,  and  fatten  it  srtth 
fiae  eoppiBT  wiie^  Whin  gfowioft  thn^  r«|uire  a 
liberal  amount  of  water ;  but  the  water  m»st  not 
lodge  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  leaves.  In  very 
hot  weather  syringe  the  plants  in  the  tnondng, 
andgivesir,  todrynptheeKtranoietBM.  Shade 
from  bright  siutabine,  removing  |t  o^  by  four  or 
five  o'clock.  The  annual  growths  should  be  fi- 
nished early  in  the  antumn,  and  then  t^ie  heat 
and  tnoieture  shoald  be  reduced  1  and,  when 
winter  approaches,  eeaae  watering  altogether. 

For  the  second  secHon  the  soil  should  be  a 
compost  of  sandy  peat,  fibrous  loam,  and  half- 
decayed  leaves,  with  a  small  portion  (tf  river-sand. 
Drain  moderatriy  well,  and  plaee  fenr  w  five 
bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot,  excepting  C,  Gordneria'na, 
which  is  a  strong  grower,  and  requires  a  larger 
pot,  knd  fewer  psendo-bulos  in  it.  Pot  as  soon 
as  tile  bloom  is  over,  because,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  deeasr,  the  young  leaves  begin  immedi- 
ately to  push  forth  from  the  same  sheath,  and 
will  soon  begin  to  put  out  new  roots.  Before  that 
tikes  place  the  phuits  should  be  potted.  This 
Eui.«  AppLiBa  TO  AU.  OaoBina. 

Place  this  section  oi  CoeWgf/mie  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass,  in  a  cool  stove.  Whilst  growing.  fVeely 
watet'-moderately,  till  the  leaves  are  considerably 
grown,  and  then  abundantly.  In  potting,  place 
the  bulbs  just  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Hesting-period  Treatment. —Am  soon  as  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  formed  cease  watering,  and 
allow  the  leaves  to  tarn  yelloW  and  die ;  remove 
them,  and  eontinue  the  plants  in  the  same  aitu- 
ation,  keeping  them  dry  and  coo}.  Pay  attention 
to  them  occasionally,  to  see  that  the  bulbs  con- 
tinue plnknp  and  fresh.  Should  they  appear  to 
shrivel,  give  a  little  water,  which  will  cause  them 
to  swell  agaia  $  bat  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it,  or 
you  may  Induce  them  to  start  prematurely. 
C.  hnrba'ta  (b^ded-£owered).  White,  yellow. 
Peetniber.    Khooteea.    Itk37. 
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E.  lad.    1841. 

—  corona'ria  (crowned).    YeHQWuih.    Kbooieea. 

1887- 

—  erUta'ta  icmt»d4^apedh  WMte,  |!«iioir.  Il«. 

panl.    1837. 

—  Cumi'ngii  (Mr.  CuoiiA^S).  2.  Clreftmjr-wliiti, 

yellow.    June,    ^gapore.    1840. 

—  iefcora  {poxa^f).  Wbite.  Mareh.  Imdui.  1837* 

—  ei^/ifa  (tall).  Wbite,  yellow.    KKooseea,   )837. 
^ fimbria' taijLnafgiA)*    I.   White,  brownf.    Sep- 

Cembor.    Wspnd. 
o^aVcitfa  (^tfoopiag).  i.  WMte.  JUrttttiry,  Ne- 

^fia'tfida  (yellowuh^.  Y^CMr.  April.  IiNUa.  1838. 
~-fiUigin^ga  {dfukyh     Oetm,  brawn.     June. 

Kli90see».    1837. 
"  fu$ei^8cena  (brownish).    Greeniah-yellow. 
-^  Gurineriu'fM    (Afr.   Ga(r4nc»*s).     1.     Wltfto^ 

yellow.    November.    KbooMet.    1837. 
"interme'dia  (\nietvo»^»X*).    £.  Ind.    1840. 

—  tnterru'pta  (interrupted).    White,    Khooseeft. 

1837. 

—  lonffieau'lis  (long<8tetnm«d).    White,  yellow. 

KiKiosedl.     1897. 

—  Lo'wii  (Mr.  Low's).  Boif  4und  brown*  Borneo. 

—  me'dia  (miildle).    Whitet  yiAowv    IChooseea. 

i8«7. 

—  macula' ia  (spotted).    Whitft,  crinMnik    Khoo- 

aeea.    «8S7. 
~ttilr)'«'«(wiM(bhidiisb).  Bhiri^h.  Ifaifeh.  Indii. 
1838. 

-nftidtiOikimfit-^ft^nfS    i'.   Yiikm.  18.  lad. 

1892. 
-nnetta'taieyed).  White,  yellow,  fi.  Ind.  1822, 

—  ochrafeea  (ochre^ejwffetf).    |.   White,  fAUm* 

April.    B,|iHi.    M44. 

—  o}>a'/t«  (oval).    Whit«,  bn>»n*    Oetober.. 

—  piatUu^'nea  (plaQtaiii-/etf0e<^).    Pale  ydlow* 

RBgapore.    1840. 
-piw'SeAr    (esily-jVot&ffWi^).    ^.    Rosfe,   white, 

October.    Nemtnl.    1845. 
—pniWftrti  (many-Qwieted).   YellowUh.    Khoo- 

9bCSs       loo/* 

-pMic<«Xa'te  (dotted).   Yelimr.   OetolMr.   Ke- 

paal.     l«tt. 
-yi^S^Ai  (stiff).    Yeliow.    KhMieea.    MW, 

—  speoio'aa  (uhowf 'Jtoivtred),   f «    Brown,  white. 

fttpfffwhrr.    tfaara.    184B. 

—  teata'cea  (light-brown).    Browil.    May.    Sin- 

f^tpdre,     1842. 

—  trirufrtia  (fiLtm-metyA),   White,  yeiiow.   Fe- 

braary,    StngiiMiM. 

—  undula'ta  (waved-leawnl).   Whiter    Khooaeea. 

1M7. 

—  Wattichia'na  (Wallich'i).    Hoae,  white.    No- 

vhmtaMr.    XhooMea.    1887. 

Coffe'a.  Coffee-tree.  (I>oirt  Coffee ^ 
the  name  of  a  province  of  Narea,  in 
Africa.  Nat.  ord.,  Ctnchonads  [Cincho- 
ntcea?].  Unn.,  tt-pentandria  X-Monogy- 
nm.) 

Stove  eTerffreenahrubB.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  fNmd,  vctmet  %  beU-gltas,  in  ttuAftt  heat ;  peat 


i^om  Tlt«(^vlil«itttg.  N«t.  ord.,  Grusses 
[Graminaceoe].  Linn.,  21-Monoecia  8- 
TV'mndriti.    Allied  to  Indian  Com.) 

Stove  perennial  grasses.  Seeds  j  divisions ;  rich, 
light  S6U.  finiutter  temp.,  00^  |o  St";  winter. 
50°  tp  M». 

>818. 
— /«'/?*iymo  (tear).    2.    June,    E.  Ind,    15p6, 

Coke,    See  Fuel, 

Colbe'btia.  (Named  after  J.  S.  Col- 
beriy  a  French  marquk,  and  patron  of 
botany.  NalJ.  ord.,  IMlleniads  [DiHenia- 
ce.'B].  Linn.,  V^-Polyandrla  t^-Penlaqy- 
nia.    AlMed  to  Billenia.) 

stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  under  glass,  and  m  a  moist  bottom-h^at. 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  85°;  (winter,  68°  to  65°. 

O.  ^oyom«mietfa^fiA  (Coromaadel).    15.   Ydlow. 
April.   Coromandel.    1803. 

—  scabre'ila  (roujghish).    10.    Yellow.    Nepaul. 

1820. 

Co^LCBicuy.  Meadow  Safij-on.  (Named 
afkff  Colchis^  its  native  country,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Nat.  ord.,  Melanths  [Melantha- 
eeep ] *    Linn.,  e-Hweemdria  .3 - Trhfynia.) 

Dr.  Lindley  says,  "  Few  orders  of  plants  are 
mcve  anivenally  fM>laoiiotts  than  this.^'  C.  au* 
tu9m»'le»M  9out  medioiqe.  Is  ^  virulent  poxSMt. 
Hardy  harbKeeoiia  bttlbs,  Offsets,  planted  in 
eommon  border. 

C.  alpi'num  (alpine),  i.  Purple.  July.  Apenoine. 

1828. 
^n^- armafrium  (anid).    |.    Parplt.   September. 

Hungary.    I8l6. 

—  autumna'le  (autunuial.  Common  meadow  »af' 

from),  I.    Purple.   September.    Britain. 
a'fbum  iwhiit'/lowered).  i.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   Britain. 

—  -^ — -  a^tro'purpu'reum  (dark  purple).  |.  Dark 

purple.    September.    Britain. 

f'^ft/liig'nmHega'tit  (varifegsted-Ieaved).    i. 

Ptarple.    Septeodtier.    Britain. 

-.-..^/{oVv.li/e'fM)  (doitbto-flowered).  ^.  Pur- 
ple.   September.    Britain. 

-"•"•"^purpu'reo-stria'tum  (purple-striped),  i. 
Purple-striped.    September.    Britain. 

— -"^  Miri«*tum'pie'$Ui  (striped-double).  i. 
ttilac-sjferiped.    September.    Britain - 

—  JBpzanti'num  (Byzantine),    i.    Purple 


Sep- 
November. 


temb«r.    f^vant.    I6S9. 

—  Chi^ne'nse  (Ch»),     i.     Purple 

Chio. 

—  erociflo'rum  (crocus-flowered)  r     1^,    Purple 

August.    South  Europe. 
-- tnon^a'nim  (Bumntain).    i.   Purple.  Auffukt 

fioutli  Sunipe.     1810. 
■^tetulla^m  (efaeqneced).     i.     Purple.     A«. 

giMft*    South  SuBope.    ifieo. 

—  umbro'sum  (shaded).    \.    Pink.    September* 
Guinea.    I8I9. 


md  loam.     Summer  temp.,  «8°  to  «5«;  winter,  I  .      ,^,    ^?^^\  ,  ^  .>     ,    „      , 

&&°to6t».  '— »«ri<'^'/wm  (vanegated-yfottered).  J.  Purple. 

r  3    ,r^     /A    i-£-^»     ^    ««j.      «    X     .  September.    Greece.    1629. 

(.Jra'Afco(ArabianV    20.   White.   Bi^tember.        ri^, «„/„,.       /xt  u»   j     r^       r^    ^  3, 
Y«ni0O.    rtpfi.  Colde'nu.    (Nahied  after  C.  Coiden 


Yemod.    1090. 
panicula^a  (panicMd). 
1822. 


8.    White.    Guiana. 


CoGWOOD-TREE..    Lai/ru8  chloro'xfflon, 
Co'ix.    Job's  Tears*    (Adopted  name 


a  North  American  botanist.    Nat.  ord. 
Chretiads  [Chretiaceoe].  linn.,  4-7V/m/?- 
dria  3-2V)f^^A««.  Allied  to  the  Heliotrope. ) 
Stove  trailing  annual,  Beeds  sown  in  <i  hotbed. 
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in  MarrJi,  abd  flowevt  In  the  greeAlioutd',  in  lum* 
mer.    Light,  rich  soil. 

C.  procu'mberu  (lyinir*do»'n)t   2.    White.    July. 
E.  Ind.    1699. 

Co'iiEA.  (Named  after  General  Cole, 
governor  of  the  MaiiriUas.  Nat.  ord., 
Cre»ceniiadx  [Crescentiaoese].  Linn.,  J4- 
Didynamia  2-Amjios2>cmna,  Allied  to  the 
Calabash-tree.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  stnd,  under  a  glass,  und  in  moist  bottom-heat ; 
peat  and  loam,  both  fibry,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
^nd  and  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80°{ 
winter,  48°  to  55°. 

Cfloribu'nda  (abundant-flowering).   8.    Yellow. 
August.    Madagascar.    1839. 

Colebroo'kia.  (Named  after  H.  F, 
Colehrooke^  a  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Lahiales 
^Lamiacete] .  Linn.,  1-i-Didynamia  H-An- 
yiospermia.    Allied  to  Mint.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
half-ripe  shoots,  in  April  or  May;  sandy  peat 
and  fibry  loam.    Wiuter  temp.,  40°  to  45°. 

C.  oppositifo'lia  (opposite-leaved).     S.     White. 

Nepaul.    1880. 
-*  ternifoUift  (three-leafleted-leaved).  S.   White. 

E.  Ind.     1823. 

Coleone'ma.     (From  koleosy  a  sheath, 

and  wfe'Wia,  filament;  in  reference  to  the 

way  the    filaments,  or    anther- threads, 

are  combined  with  the  base  of  the  flower. 

Nat.  ord.,  RueworU  [Rutaceie].    Linn., 

»}-PeHiaHdria    l-Monoyyitia.      Allied    to 

Diosma.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots,  getting 
firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass  ;  peat 
one  partv  loam  two  parts,  with  sand,  to  keep  it 
open.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45**. 

C.  u'lha  (white).    3.    White.    June.     1798. 

—  pu'lihrum  (beautiful).    6.    Rose.     Hay. 

—  tenuffo'lium  (slender- leaved).    Hose.    March. 

CoLESAT,  or  Coleseed.  JBra'ssica 
campt'stris  oiei'fei'u, 

Co'leus.  (From  kolens^  a  sheath  ;  re- 
ferring to  the  way  that  the  bottom  of  the 
stamens,  or  anthei'-threads,  ai*e  comViined. 
Nut.  ord.,  Lubiales  [Lamiacetv].  Linn., 
\.A.'DidyiHimia  \-Gymnospcnn\a,  Allied  to 
Plectranthus.) 

Evergreen  shniiiR.  Cuttings  in  sand,  in  heat. 
Loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp,  for  the  Ktove 
species,  6u°  to  80°;  winter,  50°  to  55°;  for  the 
other,  common  greenhouse  temperatures. 

C.  aroma' ticus  (aromatic).   2.   Violet.    May.    In- 
dia.    1826.    Stove. 

—  barba'ttix    (bearded).      3.      Blue.      October. 

Abyssinia.     I8O6.     Stove. 
— r  Btu'mei  (Blume's).    1^.    Purple  and  white. 

June.    Java. 
'•^fi'ulico'Hus  (shrubby).    3.     Blue.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1774. 
'^  Mncra'i  (Maerae's).    a^.    Purple  and  white. 

^M^ust.    Ceylon.    1^5*^. 


GorswoRT,  or  Coixev.    Ste  Cabbags. 

GollVkia.  (Bei'ivation  unknown.  Nat. 
ord.,  Aniarylllds  [AmaryllidaceffiJ.  Linn., 
Q'Mexandria  1-Monogynia,) 

A  splendidly-flowering  greenhouse  perennial,  in 
the  style  of  AlstrCroeria.  Collectors  should  strive 
to  import  these.  Division  of  bulbs  and  ofEsets  ; 
peat  and  loam,  in  frame  or  greenhouse,  or  deeply 
planted  out  of  doors. 

C.  Andinamarca'na    (Andinamarea).     6.     Red, 
green.    April.    Peru.    1845. 

—  du'/cia  (sweet-^ouwred).    Pale  cream,  green, 

AugiuC.    Peru,    184A. 

CoiJiS'TiA.  (Named  after  M.  Collet, 
a  French  botanical  writer.  Nat.  ord., 
Rhamnaiis  [Bhamnacet^^].  Linn.,  O-Pt* /t- 
tandria  l-M&noi/yma,) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  saud,  unoer  a  glass,  in  spring ;  sandy  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  60°  to  55°. 

C.  crucia'ta   {croM-spined),      4»     Pale   yellow. 
Chili.    1894. 

—  ho'rrida  (horrid).    3.    Greenish- white.    May. 

Chili.    1882. 

—  serraU/a'lia  (saw-leaved).   2.    Yellow.    June. 

Peru.    1828. 

—  «/>ino'«a  (spiny).  2.  Apetal.  June.  Peru.  1823. 
~  u^t'ct'iitt  (farze-like).    2.    Pale   yellow.    May. 

Chili. 

CoLLiFLowEB.    See  Cauliflower. 

Golli'nsia.     (Named  after  Collins^  a 

North  American  naturalist.    Nat.  ord., 

Flgworis  [Scrophulariaceee].    Linn.,  14- 

Didyitnmia  2-Anyio8perinia.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seeds  in  March,  in  open 
borders ;  some  in  autumn,  and  slightly  protected 
during  winter;  or  some  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in 
March,  and  transplanted  in  patches,  in  April  and 
May  ;  autumn-sown  ones  will  bloom  earliest. 

C.  bi'color   (two-coloured).     2.     Purple^   white. 
June.    California.    1833. 

—  jr*'aMbyio'ra  (large-flowered).     I.    Pink,  blue. 

June.    Columbia.    1826. 

—  heleroiihy'Ua  (various-leaved).  2.  lalae.  Julj. 

Coluiabta.     1838. 

—  f>aroi/7oVa  (sniuU-flowered).    1.    Purple,  blue. 

June.    Colnnxbia.     1826.    Trailer. 

—  aparsiflo'ru  (scattered-flowered).      1.    Violet. 

May.    CaUforuia.    1836. 

—  tincto'riu    (dyer's).     1.     Pale    pink.      May. 

California.    L848. 

—  ve'i'ita  (spring)  •    1.    Purple,  blue.    June.    N. 

Amer.    1826. 

Colij.nso'nia.     (Named  after  P.  6W- 

liiiisoiif  a  great  promoter  of  botany.     Nat. 

ord.,    Lahiales    [Lamiaceoc].    Linn.,  2- 

Dlaiidiia  1-Afonoyynia,    Allied  to  Cimila 

and  Hyssop.) 

Hardy  herbaceotu  perennials.  Dirision  j  com- 
mon soil  in  moist  places. 

C.  anisa'ta    (anise-scented).     3.     Yellow.     Oc- 
tober.   Carolina.    I8O6. 

—  Canade'nsiH  (Canadian).     3.    Lilac,    yellow. 

September.  N.  Amer.  1735. 
cordtt'ta  (httat- leaned),   3.  Lilac,  yellow. 

Senteuiber.  N.  Amer.  1/34. 
—,  mm,^  ova'ta   (egg.jfuoed).    3.    Lilac,   yellqw. 

Septeipbsr.    N  Am^r.    1734* 
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C.  ovn'fii  (XivaA-teuved).     S.     Ydllow>     August. 
Caroliiiix.     1812. 

—  scakriu'seHta    (rouphisb).     3.     Red,    yellow. 

August.  East  Florida.  1776.  Greenhouse. 

—  tubero'ta  (tuberous).     2.     Yellow.     August. 

Carolina.     1806. 

Collo'mia.  (From  kolla,^\\\e;  refer- 
ring to  the  mucous  which  surrounds  the 
seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  PMoxworts  [Polemo- 
niaceae].  Linu.,  H-Pentandria  l-Mono- 
Ifynia.    Allied  to  Gilia.) 

Hardy  annuals.  The  best  is  C.  cocci'nea. 
Seeds  in  open  border ;  spring  or  autumn. 

C.  CaoantV/tf'm  (Cavanilles's).    1^.    Red,  yellow. 
June.     Chili.     1832. 

—  £v«r?ii«a  (scarlet).- Scarlet.  July.  Chili.  1832. 

—  grandifl&ra  {Ivege-HoyHertd).    2.    Pink.   July. 

Columbia.     1826. 
-GiUoi^deg   (Gilia-like).      1.      Fink.     August. 

California*    1833. 
~  j'/tt/ino'ja  (glutinous).  Red.  September.  Cali- 
■  fornia.    1833. 

—  ^o'cito  (slender),  i.  Rose.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1827. 

—  keterophjf'lta{y9.rio\M-leaved).   1.  Pink.  June. 

Columbia.     1826. 
— /intfa'n'a  (narrow-Ztfaoerf).    1.    Red.   June.   N. 
Amer.    1826. 

Coloca'sia.  (From  kolohasin^  the  Greek 

for  the  root  of  an  Egyptian  plant.    Nat. 

ord.,  ^rflwi?  [Aracea:;].  Linn.,  21-ilfo//<ccm 

H-IIeptandria,    Allied  to  Caladiura.) 

The  Colocaaias  are  remarkable  alike  for  their 
milky  Juice  and  for  producing  eatable  tubers, 
though  belonging  to  an  order  which  an  acrid 
principle  generally  pervades.  Uivisions ;  peat  and 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  '6o°  to  80^ ;  winter,  50°  to 
iSP  i  greenhouse  not  quite  so  warm. 

C,  ttniiquo'rum  (ancient).  2.  Green.  June. 
Levant.  1651.  Tuberous-rooted.  Green- 
house. 

—  escule'ntea  (eatable-roofed).    2.    Green,  pur- 

ple.   June.    S.  Amer.    173$. 

—  odortria  (fragrant).    3.    Green,  yellow.    May. 

Peru.     1810. 

Colocy'ntu.     Cu'cumis  colocy' nthus. 

Cologa'nia.  (Named  after  M,  Cologan, 

who  hospitably  entertained   naturalists 

visiting  Teneriflfe.    Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 

Plants  [Fabacece].    Linn.,  XI -Diadelfhia 

i-Decandria,    Allied  to  Clitoria.) 

Stove  evergreen  twiners,  natives  of  Mexico ; 
cuttings  of  half-ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass, 
in  April ;  seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  Afarch ;  peat 
uid  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  80°;  winter, 
4«°  to  45°. 

C.  «;igt«/iyo'Wa  (narrow-leaved).  3.  Violet.  1827. 

—  Bro»Moi»c7a  (Broussonet*s).  3.  Violet.    182/. 

—  pxUche'Ua  (pretty).     3.     Rose.     September. 

1837. 

CoLPOON-TBEE.     Cassi'ne  tolpoo'n. 

Colt's-FOOT.     Tussilrign, 

Cotatrri'na.  (From  coluhcr,  a  snal<e  ; 
in  reference  to  the  twisted  stamens.  Nat. 
ord.,  Mhamnads  [Khamnacese].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  I'Monogynia^  AUied  to 
Ceanotlias.) 


Stove  etergrecn  shrubs ;  cuttitiffs  of  yo'&n(p 
8lioot.<i  iu  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  peot  and  Inam. 
Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  80° ;  winter,  50^  to  55°. 

C,  Asit^tica  (Asiatic).    12.    Pale  yellow.    July. 
Ceylon.     Ifigi. 

—  Cube'nsis  (Cuba).    5.    Crimson.    Cuba.    1920. 

—  ferruginohta  inxnty).    20.    Green.    July.    Ba- 

hama.    1762. 

—  recUna'ta  (bent-down).    5.    Green.    August. 

Jamaica^.     1/58. 

—  <n7?oVa  (three-flowered).  Pale  yellow.  Mexico. 

1826. 

Columbine.    JqnUe'gin. 

CoLUMjjo-ROOT.  Root  of  Co'cculus  pcU' 
ma'lus. 

Colu'mnea.  (Named  after  Fahius 
Cofumna,  an  Italian  nobleman.  Nat.  ord., 
Oesnenoorts  [Gesneraceae].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2'An(jiospermia.  Allied  to 
Besleria.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  in  sandy  soil  and 
in  heat,  under  a  hand-light ;  peat  and  loam,  with 
pieces  of  charcoal  and  rotten  wood,  well  drained* 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  85° ;  winter,  45°  to  55°. 

T^VINEIlS. 
C.  au'reo-ni'tens  (bright-golden).    I^.     Orange, 
red.    Septemoer.    Columbia.     1843. 

—  Schieditifna  (Sebiede*s).     A.    Orange.    June. 

Mexico.     1840. 

—  scu'ndens  (climbing).    6.     Scarlet.     August. 

W.  Ind.     1759. 

SHEUBS. 
C.  crassi/o'/m  (thick-leaved).   1.  Rose.  October. 
183-. 

—  himu'ta  (hairy).    2.  Pale  purple.   September. 

Jamaica.     178O. 

—  hi'spida  (bristly).    Scarlet.     September.     Ja- 

maica.    1824. 

—  ru'Hlans  (,rcd-leaved).  2.   Purple.  September. 

Jamaica.     1823. 

—  sple'nd{W8  (fihimng).  2.  Scarlet.  July.  Brazil. 

—  trifolia'ta  (three-leaved).    3.    Blue.   Septem- 

ber.    1823. 

—  ire6H'nA<sebra- marked).  Pale  yellow.  Brazil. 

1843. 

Colu'ria.  (From  kolouros,  deprived  of 
a  tail;  in  reference  to  the  seeds.  Nat. 
ord.,  Rosetvoris  [Rosaceae].  Linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  ii'Tngynia.  Allied  to  Geum 
and  Potentilla.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Divisions;  peat 
and  loam. 

C.  potentUM'dea  (potentilla-Uke).      1.    Orange. 
June.    Siberia.    1780. 

Coll' TEA.      Bladder-senna.       (From 

kohuteay  a  name   adopted  from    'J'heo- 

phrastus*     Nat.  oi-d.,  Leguminous  Plan  is 

[Fabaceffi].       Linn.,    17  -  Dktdeljihia    4- 

Decandriti.    Allied  to  Caragana.) 

The  leaves  of  the  bladder-senna  are  used  M 
adulterate  the  Senna  of  the.  druggists.  Cuttings 
planted  in  the  end  of  summer;  seeds  sown  in 
spring ;  common  soil. 

C.  arbore'scens  (common  tree-like).    1 0.    YcUoWt 

July.    France.    1548. 
-- crue'»/a  (bloody).  4-  ^c»rlet«  June,  Levant* 

1710. 
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C,  Hai^ppica  (Aleppo).  6.  YeiloWt    Jnne.^    ht- 

▼ant.    1752. 
-:  me'dia  (intenMdIate).    I*.    OTaiige»    July. 

—  NepaWnfu  (If^au))^    5*    YeUow.     August. 

Nepaul.     1822. 

Colvi'llea.  ( Named  after  Sir  Charles 
Colvilie,  governor  of  Mauritius^  Nat. 
ord.,  LcffuminoMs  Plants  [Fabaceffi] .  linn., 
IdDecandria  1-Monopynia,  AlUed  to 
Ceesalpinia.) 

stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  in,  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottotti-heat ;  seeds  w&en 
proeuranle.  Summer  temp.,  Oo^to  80^;  winter, 
45°  to  56°. 

C.  racemo'sa  (lurgo^n/eaatd)*  45.  Scadet.  April. 
Mftda^gaacar. 

^  Co^iARo'psis.  (From  komaron^  the 
Comarum,  or  Marsh  Cioquelbil,  and  opsis^ 
like  ;  referring  to  its  strong  resemblance 
to  Gomarum.  Nat  otd.,  Mosewort^  [Bo- 
sacese].  Linn.,  12- Tcosandria  S-2}tiffynia, 
Allied  to  Geum  and  Fotentilla.) 

Hardy  North  American  perennials.  Divisions ; 
seeds ;  common  soil. 

C.  Donia'na  iDwk*9).    1.    Yellow.    May.    1800. 
r-  fragarioi'des  (strawbeRy-lU(e).     U     White. 
May.     1803. 

CoiiAEOsTA*i^HYiis.  (tVom  komatos, 
the  Arbutus,  and  staphyhyA  grape;  refer- 
ring to  the  clusters  of  fruit.  Nat.  ord,, 
Heathworts  [EricaceeBj.  Linn.,  S-Octan- 
dria  l'Monogyn,ia,  Allied  to  Arctosta' 
pbylos.) 

Pretty  bushes  from  the  alpine  regions  of 
Guatimala,  bearitig  succulent  fruit,  which  is 
eatable.  Seeds ;  fctfttings  under  a  hand-light,  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn  ;  grafted  on  the  Arbutus 
in  spring ;  loap  and  peat.  If  not  kept  in  a  cold 
greenhouse,  will  require  protection  out  of  doors. 
C.  arbutoi'daa  (arbutus-likn).    6.    White.    Hay. 

1842. 
r^polifo'lia  (polium-leaved).     Crimson  i     May. 

1840. 

Co'MAEUsr.    Marsh  Cinquefoil.    (From 

komaros,  the  Arbutus,  or  Strawberiy-tree; 

in  reference  to  the  fruit  being  like  that 

of  the   arbutus.      Nat.   ord.,   Eoseworts 

[Bosacese].  .Linn.,  1^-Icosandria  '3-Poly- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Potentilla.) 

The  leaves  of  the  l^Iarsh  Cinquefoil  have  been 
used  for  Peruvian  bark.  Hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials.'  Divisions  ;  moist  places,  common  soil. 

Cpo/u's^re  (marsh).  3.  Purple.  June.  BriC«n. 

—  variega'tutn  {%tap%d' leaved)*     1^.     Purple. 

July.    Britain. 

Combre'ium.  (An  ancient  name  adopted 
&om  Pliny.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrobalans  [Com- 
bretaceee].  Linn.,  8'0etandr%a  l-ilfono- 
gynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  climbers,  except  two  shrubs. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots,  or  rather,  stifflsh  side- 
shoots,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
l^ass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  sandy  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  little  ch«TQO«l  and  broken  pote,  to  keep 


ti«aallopt»#  SaMin«r  temp.,  40^  to  09^^  winter, 

60*»  to  60°. 

C.  e'legans  (deg^at).  15.  Scatkt.  May.  Brasil. 

1830. 
"-'  farino'sam  (mealy).   10.   Orange,  teA*    May. 

Mexico.    1835. 
— /oiwio'ntm  (haadaamc).   Yellow, red.    March. 

Brazil.    1834. 

—  grandiflQ'rum  (large-^flowered).     5.     Scarlet. 

May.    Sierra  Leone.    1824.    Shrab. 
^M^&Uum   (bfMd-leaved).     Scarlet.     May. 
E.  Ihd.    1844. 

—  na'num  (dwarf)..  3.   White.    NepauL    1825. 

abtub* 

•^  panicviaftum  (panicled).    80.    Scarlet.    Sep- 
tember.   Guinea.    1824. 

—  Pincea'num  (Pinee't).      Purple,  red«.     May. 

Sierra  Leone.    i«4S. 
'-^  racemo'swn  (racemose).    13.    Wldte.    May. 

Benin.    1826. 
-^Httindwin  i%ide^flowttting),      10.      YeUow- 

striped.    May.    IVinichld.    1818. 
-^  ITH^AMa'mtffi  (Wright's).    H).    India.    1045. 

Cqmespe'bma.    (From  home,  hair,  and 

sperma,  a  seed ;  in  reference  to  the  seeds 

beifig  enveloped  with  hairs.    Nat.  ord.. 

Milkworts    [Polygalaceae].      Linn.,    16- 

Monadiilphia     5-C)daiic2r«a*       Allied     to 

Polygala.) 

^  Greenhouse  evergreemi,  fr/im  Australia.  Cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  in  April,  under  a  glass ; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.«  55°  to  80** ; 
winter,  40<?  to  45^. 

C.  c9rtUf&Un  (heart«leavcd).    3«   Poipk.  Jitne. 
1833. 

—  ceridifo^Ua  (eoiis-leavcd).  Purple*  May.'  1883. 
~  eri'ctna  (heath-like).  3.  Purple.  Jme.    1833. 

—  jrra'ci/u  (slender).     8.'    Bine.     April.    1834. 

Twiner. 

—  mV^tt'to  (twiggy).    Purple.    May.    1826, 

CoMFBBY.    Syfmphytmi*. 

Commeli'na.    (Named  after  J.  and  G. 

Commelin^  Butch  botanists.    Nat.  ord., 

Spiderworis  [Commelinaicese].    Linn»,  3- 

Triandria  1-Monogynia,} 

The  fleshy  roots,  ot  rhizomes,  of  most  of  the 
speeies  of  Commenna  are  eatable  wbett  cooked. 
Hardy  kinds,  by  sowin|^  m  the  open  ground, 
whether  annual  or  perennial,  and  by  dividiaf  the 
roots  of  the  latter.  Evergreen  trailing  kinda, 
whether  greenhouse  or  ^tove,  chiefty  by  cuttings 
in  sandy  isoil,  under  a  hand-light,  in  a  gentle 
hotbed.  All  the^  herbaceous  species,,  whether 
from  tropical  regions  or  New  .fitoUand,  &c.,  by 
seeds,  sown  in  a  hotbed,  early  in  spring,  pricked 
off,  and  potted  and  planted  out  towards  the  end 
of  May,  win  flourish  in  the  flower-garden,  and 
constitute  a  pleasing  feature  until  the  end  of 
autumn.  Before  frost,  the  tuberous  kinds  should 
be  taken  up  and  kept  like  dihlias,  but  hot  over 
dry ;  started  a  little  in  spring,  in  heat,  and  then 
transplanted  at  the  end  of  May,  will  bloom 
strongor  th^  the  seedlings.  The  soil  should  be 
light  and  rich,  using  eitba  rotten  dung  or  leaf- 
mould,  with  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp  .tor  stove 
species,  50°  to  7  s';  winter,  40°  to  4s°. 

AKSVALB, 
C.  eonlmi^nf§  (e«iiiaUNi>.  9^  Plifple,  MiM.  J«ne. 
N.  Amer^    1733.    Hatdy. 

—  cucuUa'ta  (hooded).  Blue.  Jttly«  BMfllt  liSSk 

GreenboutCt 
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UEIZBACEOUS  FERENNIALS. 
C.  Carifie'fuis  (Caripe).  2.  Blue.  Juim.  Trinidad. 
1886.    Stove. 

-  aele'tiia  itky-bkte).  Blue.  Juae.  18U.  Stove. 
a'lba  (whitc-yf<M«wrrd)-   8.  While.    June. 

-  ere'cta  (upright).   1 .  Bine.  August.  Virginia. 

1733.  Hudv. 
"fasckMla'taihmaMh  1.  Blue.  July.  lima. 

1817.  Hardy. 
-^ra'oto  (slender).  1.  Blue.  July.  Lima.  1830. 

Greenhotue. 

-  Atr/e'//a  (hairyish).   I.  Blue.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1888.    Hardy. 
^  tubefo^sa  (tuhetonB),  1.  Blue.  June.  Mexico. 
1788.    8tove« 

HAUDY  £V£BGREEN   TRAILEE8. 
C.  CaroUniu'na  (Carolina).    S.     Purple,   blue. 
America.    1788. 

-  nrjrt'ntca  (Virginian).    1*   Blue.   June.    Vir- 

ginu*    1770' 

GREENHOUSE  EVEBGBEEH  TBAILEBS. 
C.  it/rico'nc  (African).    1,  Blue.   July.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1760. 
-aff^i»A/o7ta  (narrow-leaved).   1.  Blue.  June. 

Carolina.    1837.    Ha(ff*li«rdy. 
--eya'nea  (bricht  blue).    1.   Bk».   July.    N. 

Holland.    1880. 

STOVE  £V£B«BE£N  TEAItEBS. 
C.  AengaitfnaiM  (Beng^).  3.  Blue.  June.  Bengal. 
17!K. 

-  Coffenn^nna  (Cayenne).     1.      Blue.    June. 

Guiana.    1823. 

-  (k/i'cteas  (deficient).  6.  Blue.  August.  Brazil. 

1823. 
- dianthi/o'lia  (pink-leaved) i    I.    Blue.    July. 

1815.    Twiner. 
~  dtt'6ui  (doubtful).    1.    Blue.    June.    IfiW. 

-  longicau'Us  (long-italked).  3.  Blue.   August. 

Caraccaa.    1806, 

-  mo7/u  (soft).  2.  Blue.-  August.  Caraccas.  1804. 

-  obii'qtut(tmMted^leaved),  1.  Blue.  June.  1820. 
-pa'^^tda  (pale);  1.  Blue.  June.  Trinidad.  1830. 
— parmyfoVee  (small-flowered).    1.    Blue.    June. 

1824. 

'- Poip'ganM  (varions-flowered).  Blue.  June. 
China.    1819. 

Commerso'nia.     See  Barrinoto'nia. 

CoMociiA'olA.  Maiden  Plum.  (From 
iom€j  bair,  and  klados,  a  iMraneh;  in 
reference  to  the  dense,  silky  coveriag  on 
tlie  young  branches.  Nat  ord.,  Anacards 
or  Terebinths  [AnacardiaceaeJ.  Linn.^ 
^  Triandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Tis- 
ticia.) 

stove  evergreed  trees.  For  cultivation,  see  Bak- 
iiwgto'kia. 

<^ietUafta  (^twMi'ieatteA),  30.  Bed;  July.  W. 
lad.    1790. 

^«/ici/o'/i«  (holly-leaved).  16.  Bed.  Caribbee 
Isles.    I7di). 

-xfdegrifo'lia  (wlttde-Ieaved).  la.  Bed.  Ja- 
maica.   1778. 

Compaee'ttia.  (Namfed  after  Com- 
pnretti,  aa  Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord*, 
Orchids  [Orchidaceae].  Linn.,  UO-Gy- 
•endrra  l-Monandria,  AlUed  to  iaopsis 
and  Trichocentron.^  * 

Stove  orchids.  Dinaiona  and  oAeta;  fibcy 
pc»t,  iphagnuis,  wd  broken  pottherdi.    Plants 


raised  above  the  surface  of  the  pot,  or  fastened 
in  a  veiT  shallow,  well-drained  basket.  Summer 
temp.,  M^  to  90°;  winter,  50°  to  &^°. 

C.  cwxi'nea  (scarlet).  I.  Scarlet.  August.  Brazil. 

1838. 
—faica'la   (sickle-shaped),     i.     Rose.     May. 

Mexico.    1886. 
—  ro'Ma(roey).    i.  Bose.   Way.  Spaniak  Mmm. 

1843. 

Compost  is  a  mixture  of  manures,  or 
of  earths  and  manureij,  in  such  propor- 
tions and  of  such  qualities  as  are  consi- 
dered particularly  applicable  to  the  plant 
or  crops  to  which  Uie  composition  is  to 
be  appUed.  If  leaves  are  re<}iiired  to  be 
lai-gely  developed,  the  compost  can  be 
scarcely  too  rich;  for  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  food  imbibed  by  the  roots, 
the  greater  will  be  the  surface  of  leaves 
requisite  for  its  elaboration.  But  if 
flowers  and  fruit,  as  well  as  leaves,  are 
desired,  the  composts,  if  excessively  rich, 
will  cause  these  to  diminish  in  numbej: 
and  size,  the  flower  buds  passing  into  leaf- 
buds,  iot  the  reason  already  alleged. 

Composts  niust  also  duly  regulate  the 
amount  of  moisture  supplied  to  the  roots, 
totally  independent  of  drainage,  as  com- 
post retains  to  them  moisture  by  its  che- 
mical and  capillaay  powers.  The  richer 
in  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  looser  its  texture,  the 
better  does  a  compost  retain  moisture. 
And  this  power  is  diminished  in  propor- 
tion as  siUceous  sand,  or  calcareous 
(chalky)  matters  preponderate. 

Gardeners  prepare  their  composts 
from  strong,  tenacious  loam,  half-rotten 
leaf-mould,  heath-soil,  horse-manure, 
eow-manure,  charcoal  and  wood- ashes, 
bone-du.st,  sharp  saUd,  burnt  turf,  and 
moss,  well-scalded ;  and,  from  these  ma- 
terials, there  is  ho  doiibt  that  a  compost 
could  be  prepared,  embracing  any  de- 
sired degree  of  fertility.  Bee  Manures 
and  i*oTTiNO. 

OoHFosT-OROnMB.  Tbls  should  be  aH 
enclosure  concealed  from  sight,  but  iti 
the  vicinity  of  the  hotbeds,  hothousesi 
and  other  similar  structures,  for  the  con. 
venience  of  moving  the  pots  to  it  in  the 
potting  season,  eonveyvnce  ef  mantEreSj 
iifec.  All  the  earths  and  manures  should 
be  under  a  sh^d ;  and  the  dungs,  being 
liabl^i  to  lose  much  of  their  fertile  com- 
ponents in  drainage,  should  be  in  water- 
tight tanks ;  £ktld  if  these  asre  covered,  all 
the  better. 

Compto'nia.  (Named  after  Bishop 
Compion,    Nail,  ovd.,  €kilewort»  [Myrica- 
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llardy  deciduous  9brub.    Layers}  sandy  soil. 

t?.  etspitmifo'lia  (fern-leaved.     Sweei  -  gale);     4. 
Brown.    April.    N.  Amcr.     1714. 

Conanthe'ra.     (From  kotwR,  a  cone, 

and  fuUhern,  an  anther,  or  polleu-bag ;  in 

reference  to  the  six  anthers  forming  a 

cone  in  the  early  stage   of   the  flower. 

Nat.  ord.,  Lily  worts  [Liliaceoe].    Linn., 

i)-Hexandria   \-Monogyidn.       Allied    to 

Cumingia  and  Squill.) 

Pretty  little  half -hardy  bulbs,  vei^  scarce,  being 
difficult  to  preserve,  like  others  of  this  Chilian 
class  of  plants. "  Sandy  soil  and  a  dry  border  in 
Sxont  of  a  greenhouse  suit  them  beat,  and  to  be 
protected  from  wet  and  frost  in  winter.  Propa- 
gated by  offcets. 

C.  ij/o'/«a  (two-leaved).    1.    Blue.   April.    1823. 
->  5t'm5t(  (Sims's).    1.    Blue.    April.    1823. 

Concrete  Waijcs.  From  personal 
inspection  we  can  say  these  are  the  best 
we  ever  saw.  Mr.  Beaton's  directions 
for  making  them  are  as  follows:— A  layer 
of  stones,  brick-bats,  shells,  or  clinkers,  ■ 
six  inches  deep,  to  form  a  dry  bottom  ; 
a  layer  of  challc  or  lime,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  ten  of  the  stones  or  other 
foundation,  and  well  rolled  and  watered 
to  the  thickness  of  three  inches,  with  a 
rise  of  two  inches  in  the  centre ;  over 
this  half  an  inch  of  gravel"  and  lime,  or 
iine  chalk;  water  and  roll  well  again; 
add  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  best 
coloured  gravel;  and  again  roll  until 
quite  solid.  Have  the  walk  two  inches 
"wider  on  each  side  than  you  desire,  as 
this  checks  the  turf  and  weeds  from  en- 
croaching, and  prevents  the  rain-water 
getting  to  the  foundation  of  the  walk. 

Conda'lia.     (Named  after  Cotidal,  a 

Spanish  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Rhamnads 

f  Khamnacese].     Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 

JSIonogynia.  Allied  to  Zizyphus,  or  Christ's 

Thorn.) 

Half-hardy  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  half-ripe 
«hoots ;  common  soil.  Wants  a  little  protection 
in  winter. 

<7.  microphff'Ua  (small-leaved).  3.  Green.   Chili. 
1824» 

Coki'fer-e,  or  Cone-bearebs,  are  such 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  their  allied  genera, 
as  are  commonly  known  as  the  Pines, 
Larches,  Firs,  Cedars,  Junipers,  and  Ar- 
bor Vit8BS. 

CoNi'uM.  Hemlock.  (From  konaoy 
to  whirl  round ;  in  reference  to  the  gid- 
diness caused  by  eating  the  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  UmhelllJ'crs  [Apiacese].  Linn.,  5- 
Peiitandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Ar- 
racacha.) 

Division  of  the  roots,  and  sowiog  the  seeds  in 
•prmgi  C,  moficha'tum  by  offsets.    Cpmmgn  toil. 


C.  Cfoa'iicwn  (Croalian).  6.  White.  S\k\y.  riun- 
gary.  1818.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 

—  maculn'htm.  (spotted.    Common  Hemlock).    6. 

White.   June.    Britain.    Hardy  biennial. 

—  moschn'tum  (musk).  2.  White.  June.  8.  Amer. 

1824.    Stove  tuber. 

Co'nnarus.     (From  coHiiaro-s,  name  of 

a  ^tree;    adopted    from    the    Greek   of 

AthenflBUS.      Nat.  ord.,  Connarads  [Con- 

naracen?].       Linn.,    }G-jiIonadclphia    C- 

Dvcaudria.)    . 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  firm 
shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
bottom-heat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  SCP ;  winter, 
50°  to  65°. 

C.  nt'£tdu«  (shining).    8,    White.    Silhct.    1824. 

—  panicula'tus  (panicled).    8.    White.    Chitta- 

gong.     1824. 

—  pube!scens{diO^'Xiy).  6.  White.   Guiana.   1822. 

Conoca'rpits.  Button -tree.  (From 
konony  a  cone,  and  carpos,  fruit;  in  re- 
ference to  the  fruit  growing  so  closely 
together  on  the  spikes  as  to  resemble 
cones.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrohalans  [Combre- 
tacoj^i].  Linn.,  ^)-Pentnndna  l-ilfono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Terminalia.) 

The  hark  of  C.  rncemo'sus,  one  of  those  plants 
called  Mangroves  in  Bracil',  is  in  general  use  for 
tanning  at  Rio.  '  Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  TreaC« 
ment  similar  to  Connarus. 

C.  acuti/o'lius  (pointed-leaved).  10.   Pale  yellow, 
S.  Amer.    18S4. 

—  ere'r^^M*  (upright).   10.  White.  Jamaica.  1752. 

—  procu'mbens  (lying-down),    1.    Pale    ycUow. 

Cuba.      1/30. 

—  raetf»io'*M«  (racemed).    10.   White.     S.  Amer. 

1820. 

CoNOsrE'KMUM.     (From  konos,  a  cone, 

and  spemMf  a  seed;  the  fruit,  or  carpels, 

growing  close  together,  and  forming    a 

cone.     Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of  Proteads 

[ProteaceffiJ.     Linn.,  4- Tefrandrm  l-Mo~ 

nogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  either  in 
spring  or  autumn  ;  sandy  peat.  Summer  temp., 
65°  to  75° ;  winter,  36°  to  45°. 

C.  acero'sum  (fine-leaved). 

—  acinaeifo'lium  (scimitar-leaved).     3>    White. 
■  ■         June.     1824. 

—  cteru'leum  (blue).    Blue.     1830. 

—  capita'tum  (flower-headed).    9.    Blue.    July. 

1824. 
'•^■densiflo'ruM  (thickly-flowered) . 

—  elli'ptirum  (nypl-iedoed).  3.  White.  July.  1822. 

—  ertci/o'Wum  (heath-leaved).    White.     1820.      ' 

—  gtuHM'ceum  (chafly). 

—  Huge' lit  (Baron  Hugel's). 

—  ineu'rwim  (inenrved-/«aoei2). 

—  longifo^Uum  (long-leaved).    4.    White.    July. 

1824. 

—  sclerophy'Uum  (hard* leaved). 

—  taxif&lium  (yew-leaved).    3.    White.     July. 

1824. 

—  <eAUt/9'l(Mm  (thin-Ioaved).    S.   White.    July. 

1824. 

—  tripHnc'rviujn  (three-nerved),    1830. 
•^  undula'tvm  (waved-Zewrtrrf). 
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Conostb'  oia.  (From  konos,  a  cone,  and 

ttege,  a  covering  ;  alluding  to  the  lobes  of 

the  calyx  clasping  the   angles  of   the 

ovaiy.     NaU  ord.,  MelaUomads  [Melas- 

tomaceie]*     Linn.,  IQDecandria  l-Mono- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Aplectram.) 

Stove  eversfnen  slinibs^  Cattinga  of  •boots* 
well  ripened,  and  die  eat  end*  allowed  to  get 
dry ;  peat  and  aandj  loam.  Sammer  temp.,  oO° 
to  S0°;  winter,  S0»  to  65°. 

C.  Bo/MftVna  (Balbia*!).  20.  White.  May.  Ja- 
maica*   18B6. 
—pnfeermitaXk),    13.    White.   Jane.    Jamaica. 

18S3. 

—  Mmicrena'ta      (balf-scoUoped-edged).        SO. 

White.    April.    W.  Ind.    1839. 

CoNOSTs'PHiuK.  (From  kotMSy  a  eone, 
and  Uephanot,  a  crown ;  referring  to  the 
dispofdtion  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
Epacrids,  [Epacridacese].  Linn.,  b-Pen- 
tandria  l-Monoffynia.  Allied  to  Styphelia. ) 

This  belongs  to  the  berry-bearing  section  of 
Bpaoida.  Tbe  berries,  though  not  much  liked 
fay  Eavopeons,  are  eatable  and  wholeaome.  The 
'^NaUvc  Currant"  of  New  Holland  and  the 
Tssmanian  Cranberry  belong  to  this  section. 
They  are  all  favoorite  plants  with  gardeners  for 
tbe  oeaoty  of  their  flowers  and  the  great  skill  re- 
qaiied  to  gprow  them  into  fine  specimens.  Oreen- 
hoase  eTcrgreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  young 
■hoots  in  sand,  in  April ;  peat  and  sandy  loam. 
Sammer  tmnpn  6o°  to  76°  i  winter,  40°  to  60°. 
C,  pt^ndmlum  (hanging-down).    Swan  River. 

CoHo'iBTTLis.    (From   konoSf  a   cone, 

and  ttylaSf  a  style:  the  style,  or  female 

organ,  grows  in  the  shape  of  a  cone 

at    the    bottom.     Nat.  ord.,  Bloodroots 

[Hsmodoracese].      Linn.,    Q-Hexandria 

i'MoMogynia.    Allied  to  Anigozanthos.) 

Greenhonse  herbaceous  perennials,  from  New 
Holland.  Divisions;  sandy  loam.  Sammer 
temp.,  58!°  to  7ft° ;  winter,  40^  to  45°. 

C.  MMlea'te  (prickly).    I.    1880. 

—  MMfrea  (golden-/Iow«red).    Yellow. 
-*  demiMta  (mealy-s/emmtftf). 

—  anrstte'to  (fine-saw-edged).    1834. 

—  seMyem  (brisde-bearitig).    1835. 

—  sema  (bristly).    Yellow.    Beptember*    1849. 

Conotha'hnus.     (From  konos^  a  cone, 

and  ikoannotf  a  shrub ;  from  the  form  of 

tbe    shmbs.     Nat,    ord.,    Myrtleblootns 

[UyrtaoeflB].    Linn.,  IS-Polyadelphia  2- 

Polymidria,) 

Greenhoose  evergreen  shrubs,  &om  Swan 
Hirer.  Outtinga  of  young  firm  shoots  ia  sand, 
snder    a   bdlrglass.     For  culture,   see   Calo- 

THA'^HIIVa. 

C.  erioetifrjnu  (woolly-fraifed).    Red.    May. 

—  laierafUt  (sureading).    Red.    June. 

—  IHn«'roir(t]iree<<ncrved).    Red.    June.    1840. 

Coiau'jDiA«  ( Named  after  Conrad  Oes- 
neTf  a  botanist  of  Zurich.  Nat  ord., 
OesnerworU  [Oesneraceffi].  Linn.,  14- 
Ditfynamia  2-Angio9permia,  Allied  to 
Gloxinia.) 
16 


stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cntttan  of  ripe 
shoots  under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat ;  loam,  sand, 
and  peat.    Common  temperature  of  stove. 

C,  enlyci'na  (/ar^e-calyxed).  I^.  Red  and  white. 

Jamaica.    1834. 
— fioribu'nda   (many-flowered).     Deep  reddish-- 

scarlet.    October.    S.  Amer.  .  1843. 

—  Umgijlo'ra  (long-flowered),     l^.     Jane.    Ja- 

maica.   1833. 

—  aeafbru  (rough).  S.  Searlet.  Jaly.  Jamaiea.  1830* 

CONSEBTATIVB  WaLLS.      j9««  WAIXB. 

CoNBEBVATOitY  is  often  used  synony- 
mously with  Greenhouse,  and  then  it 
denotes  a  suitable  structure  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  exotic  plants  which 
are  just  too  tender  for  our  climate,  yet 
do  not  require  the  hot  temperatures  of 
plant-stoves,  orchid-houses,  &o.,  which 
are  set  apart  chiefly  for  plants  from  the 
tropical  regions.  With  the  greenhouse 
should  be  associated  the  idea  of  plants 
cultivated  in  pots  or  boxes;  but  with 
conservatory  we  would  associate  the  idea 
of  plants  growing  in  suitable  soil,  with- 
out at  least  the  apparent  intervention  of 
pots  and  boxes,  and  the  structun^  con- 
nected with  the  residence.  To  keep  up 
the  interest  of  such  places,  it  is  neces^ 
sary  that  plants  in  bloom  should  be  in- 
troduced; but  in  every  case  the  pot 
should  be  plunged,  so  that  the  plant  may 
appear  to  be  growing  in  the  soil.  We 
would  only  make  one  exception  in  the 
case  of  very  small  ornamental  plants, 
or  even  those  not  so  very  small,  but  to 
which  particular  attention  is  wished  to 
be  directed.  We  would  elevate  them  in 
groups  into  ornamental  vases  or  baskets, 
for  which  suitable  places  shot  Id  be 
formed,  and  which  would  be  quite  as 
much  in  harmony  in  such  a  place  as 
in  ornamenting  a  regular  geometrical 
flower-garden.  For  severtd  reasons, 
therefore,  the  planting  out  in  conserva- 
tory fSashion  should  not  be  attempted, 
except  with  cUmbers  for  the  rafters, 
where  the  space  is  but  limited,  as  a  few 
plants,  however  beautiful  at  times,  when 
seen  eveiy  day  all  the  year  round  in  the 
same  position,  lose,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  power  of  pleasing.  The  having  the 
plants  in  large  pots  or  tubs  would  enable 
you  at  any  time  to  effect  fresh  combina 
tions.  Where  the  range  of  glass  is 
varied  and  extensive,  though  the  plants 
be  chiefly  turned  out  in  the  soil,  the 
same  feeUng  of  sameness  is  not  engen- 
dered, as  the  owner  may  easily  enter  his 
house  at  different  points ;  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  very  number  of  ob- 
jects will  constitute  variety. 
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Unity  of  expression  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  maintained  by  a  mixture  of  the 
two  modes,  the  centre  of  the  house  being 
supplied  with  plants  that  are  really 
turned  out,  or  which,  brought  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  appear  to  be  so,  while 
all  round  the  house  there  is  a  broad  shelf 
for  the  accommodation  of  plants  in  pots. 
In  saying  "  all  round  the  house,"  we  are, 
of  course,  alluding  to  houses  that  have 
glass  on  fldl  sides.  Where  there  is  an 
opaque  back  wall,  the  shelf  could  be  only 
at  the  front  and  ends.  However  desir- 
able it  is  to  have  light  on  all  sides,  where 
expense  for  heating  in  winter  is  no  great 
object,  yet  very  pleasing  e£fects  arei  pro- 
duced, even  in  lean-to  roofs,  where  a 
little  attention  is  paid  to  unity  of  idea. 
This  has  been  strUdngly  exemplified  in 
the  range  of  plant-houses  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's,  at  Ohiswick,  most  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  centre,  the  old 
conservatory,  formerly  consisted  of  lean- 
to  forcing-houses.  The  handsomest  small 
conservatory  we  know  is  at  Mr.  Wilson's, 
Stamford  Hill,  near  London. 

With  the  »ngle  exception  of  planting 
out,  the  treatment  of  the  conservatory  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  greenhouse.  Keep- 
ing this  in  mind,  good  drainage  should 
be  secured ;  and  the  general  soil  should 
consist  of  two  parts  fibiy  loam  and  one 
of  fibiy  peat,  with  pieces  of  sandstone, 
broken  bricks,  and  charcoal  intermixed, 
to  keep  it  open.  The  peculiar  require- 
ments of  each  plant,  as  respects  soil  and 
manure,  can  be  attended  to  in  planting. 
Where  the  object  is  merely  to  preserve 
the  plants  during  the  winter,  the  general 
treatment  will  be  similar  to  that  of  a  cold 
greenhouse.  Where  the  ideas  of  com- 
fort, alike  for  the  plants  and  the  visitors, 
are  to  be  maintained,  and  flowering 
plants  are  to  be  introduced  liberally  in 
winter,  the  general  temperature  should 
not  be  lower  than  45**,  and  should  range 
from  that  to  60o,  allowing  IQo  or  15o 
more  for  sunshine.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  Camellia  and  the  Orange  will 
bloom  during  most  of  the  winter ;  and 
Acacias,  Eugenias,  &Q.9  will  bloom  early 
in  spring.  The  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  air  must  be  given  in  summer ;  but  in 
winter  it  must  be  very  limited  in  frosty 
and  dull,  foggy  weather,  it  being  better, 
in  either  circumstances,  to  keep  the 
house  rather  close,  in  preference  to  using 
lajTge  fires.  F^oteetiDg  by  covering  in 
severe  weather  will  be  of  importance. 


The  heating  medium,  to  be  most  effec- 
tual, should  be  above-ground;  but,  to  save 
room,  the  flues  or  pipes  may  be  beneath 
the  pathways,  which  will  also  be  of  im- 
portance for  keeping  the  soil  in  the  beds 
in  a  nice  warm  condition,  and  in  such  a 
house  will  render  the  flowering  of  many 
of  the  hardier  stove  climbers  a  matter 
of  certainty.  Watering  may  be  given 
liberally  during  summer,  both  at  bottom 
and  overhead ;  but  in  winter  the  plants 
will  want  little  if  duly  attended  to  in  the 
autumn;  yet  what  is  given  should  be 
rather  warmer  than  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house.  In  planting,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  make  little  brick  pits  for 
particulsur  plants,  to  prevent  them  occu- 
pying too  much  space. 

Contiuje'bva  Boot.  Dorste'nia  eon^ 
traje'rva, 

CoirvALLA.'iu[A.  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
(From  the  Latin  convalUs,  a  valley,  and 
rica,  a  mantle ;  in  reference  to  the  dense 
covering  formed  by  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 
LilytoorU  [liliacese].  linn.,  Q-Hexan- 
dria  l-Monogynia,) 

Hurdy  herbaceom  perennial,  native  of  Britain. 
DiTiaions ;  oommon  toil,  ihady  altuatMin. 

C.'nu^afKa  CiiKf).    1.    White.    May. 

MrC'pUfno  (double-flowered).  1.  White. 

May. 

—  —  ru'ora  (red).    1.    Fleah.    May. 

Convo'lvdlus.  Bindweed.  (From  con- 
volvot  to  entwine;  in  reference  to  their 
twining  habit.  Nat.  ord..  Bindweeds  [Con< 
volvulacesB].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Bfo- 
nogynia,) 

The  roots  of  moat  of  the  i^Iants  in  tUa  order 
abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which  ia  acrid,  and  in 
some  cases,  highly  puroative,  as  the  Jalap  and 
Scammon^  plants.  Cutonga,  divisions,  and  seeds 
of  perennials,  and  seeds  of  annuals;  peat  and 
loam  for  the  greenhouse  and  store  species,  and 
common  aoU  for  the  hardy.  Seeds  of  hardy, 
sown  in  open  border,  in  March  or  April,  or  in 
hotbed  for  those  wMeh  need  protection. 

HABDT  ANNUALS. 

C.  eUmgaftut  (koug-flower-ttalked)*    1.    White. 

July.    Canaries.    1815.    Twiner. 
— '  For<i(r«'/tt  (Forsksel's).    Blue.   June.    Bgypt. 

1837. 

—  pentapetaUiVdet  (Hv^'ptUled),  1.  Light  blae. 

July.    Majorca.    1789.    Trailer. 

—  Si'eulus  (Sicilian).  S.  Light  blue.  July.  South 

Europe.    1640.    Trailer. 

—  cM'cftw  (straight).  Aose.  June.  Egypt.  188a. 

—  tene'llua  (delicate).    White.  June.    N.  Amer. 

181S.    Climber. 

—  tri'eolwr  (three-coloured).    3.    Striped.    July. 

South  Europe.    lOsp. 

a j^j/fo'rtM  (white- flowered).    1.   White. 

July.    South  Europe.    1629. 

—  unduMtiu  {va.vtd' leaved).  White,  red.  June. 

South  Europe.    181 6 
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TENDER   ANNUALS. 
C.bi'color  (two-coloured).     6.     White,  purple. 

July.     Isle  of  France.     1818.    Stove. 
-~  erube'aceiu  ioluahmg).   6.  Pink.  July.    N.  8. 

Wales.     1803.     Greenhouse  biennial. 
~  ewlvuloi'des  {e\QlfVi\\u-like).    15.   Aed.  July. 

South  Europe.    1820.    Greenhouse. 
-  genieuWiuM  (kneed).    Red.   July.   Australia. 

1826.    Greenhouse  climber. 
-Mrtu9(hidey'ttalked).  3.  Blue.  July.  E.Ind. 

1804.     Store  trailer. 

—  macroca'rpua  (large-fruited).  10.  Purple.  July. 

S.  Amer.     176S.    Stove  twiner. 

—  qtuHquefo^lius  (fiv-levred).    6.   White.  July. 

W.  lod.    1807.    Stove  climber. 
GREENHOUSE  EVEBQKBENS. 
C.  aletif&Uua  (alcea-leaved).      Yellow,    purple. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1833.    Her- 
baceous. 

—  ii7ent4ii^o'/rv«  (hryony-Ieaved).  S.  Pink.  July. 

China.     1809.    Deciduous  twiner. 

—  CraonVsMif  (Canary).    SO.   Pink.   June.    Ca- 

naries.    1690.    Twiner. 

—  ctaMfteen*  (hoary).    1.    Blue.    Bogota.    1846. 

Twiner. 

—  mei/pMfis  (cneomm).  S.  Pink.  June.  Levant. 

1040.    Shrub. 

—fttrinofnu  {mtaXj-ttaUted!).  6.  Pink.  May. 
Madeira.     1777.    Twiner. 

—jUfridHs  (flowery).  S.  Pink.  August.  Cana- 
ries.    1790.    Trailer. 

—  fferm<i'ianj«  (Hermann's).  5.  White.  Augast. 

Peru.     1799.    Twiner. 
~  lanafttu  fwoolly).  White.  May.  Lerant.  1839. 

Climber. 
~  Uneafria  (narrow-leaoetf).  3.  Pink*  June.  South 

Europe.    1770.    Shrub. 
— panm/(/lhu  (doth-leaved).  15.  Blue.  August. 

Canaries.     1805.    Twiner. 

—  toMa^iUi*  (rock).    1.    White.    South  Europe. 

1794'    Trailer. 

—  teopa'riua  (broom).  3.    White.    August.    Ca- 

naries.    1733.    Trailer. 

—  n^mtiecfaut  (sub-shrubby).    8.    Pink.   July. 

Madeira.     1788.    Twiner. 

—  temt^aaimus  (most-slender).    Lilac.  July.  Le- 

vant.   Herbaceous  climber. 

—  tUif^eeua  (lime-tree-l:ke).    3.    Purple.    July. 

Brasil.    1830.    Twiner. 

STOVE  EVERGREENS. 
C.  alMve'niut  (white-veined-/eao«cI).  6.  Pale  pink. 
June.    Algoa.     18^.    Climber. 

—  arbore'scens  (tree-like).     10.    Mexico.     1818- 

Shrub. 

—  «7»a'/f«  (hair-fringed).   «.   Pink.    July.    Cay- 

enne.    1816.    Twiner. 

—  gla^ber  (nmooth).   13.  White.   May.  Cayenne. 

I8O6.    Twiner. 
^Chdane^naia  (Guiana).      10.     White.      July. 

Ouiana.    1833.    Twiner. 
~  ma^Mimut  (greatest.  Ceylon).    30.  Pink.  July. 

CeyJon.     1799.    Twiner. 

—  ocetta*tU9  ipurple-evtA).    14.    White,  purple. 

July.      S.   Africa.      1844.      Herbaceous 
climber.  ' 

—  ochra'eeits  (yellow).  6.  Yellow.  July.  Guinea. 

1835.    Twiner. 

—  peniafnthua  (five-flowered).     6.    Light  blue. 

August.    E.  Ind.     1808.    Twiner. 

—  re'ptanf  (creeping).   1.  Purple.  July.  E.Ind. 

I8O6. 

—  Rosbvfrgii  (Dr.  Roxburgh's).  White.  Julv.  E. 

Ind.    J 826.    Climber. 

—  acrobicuia'tua  (smnll-furrowed).    3.    Pale  red. 

2$.  Amer.     1825.    Trailer. 


C.  verlicllla'tus  (whorled).  5.  Blue.  Auguct.  W. 

Ind.    I8I9.    Twiner. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS. 
C,  aUhtaoi'daa  (althaea-like).     3.     Pink.     June. 

Levant.     1597.    Twmer. 

—  bieuspida'ttu  (two-pointed).  4.  Purple.  June. 

Davuria.     1818.    Twiner. 

—  .BofUirie^fMie  ( Buenos  Ayres).  S.  White.  July. 

Chili.     181 7.    Twiner. 
'—  Canta'brinug  (Cantabrian).     1.    Pink.    June. 

South  Europe.     1640.    Trailer. 
—•  Chime'naia  (Chinese).  6.  Purple.  July.  China. 

1817>    Twiner. 

—  Co'rstcut  (Corsiean).   1.  Pink.   June.  Corsica. 

1824.    Twiner. 
'—  ehraclea'tus  (unbracted).  1.  White.  July.  1819> 
Trailer. 

—  emenrginaftua  (end-notched).  3.  Purple.  July.' 

I8I7.    Twiner. 

—  Gtra*rdi  (Gerard's).     1.    Pink.    July.    Sonth 

Europe.    Trailer. 

—  haloseri'ceua  (all-silky).    Pale  yellow.    June. 

Tauria.     1824. 

—  inierme^diua  (intermediate).    Pale  rose.  June. 

South  Europe.     1836. 

—  Ita'licua  (Italian).     Rose.    May.    South  Eu* 

rope.     1844.    Climber. 

—  tanugino'siu  (rather  woolly).  6.  White-   July, 

Levant.     1818.    Climber. 

—  linea'ttu  (lined)      1 .    Purple.    June.    South 

Europe.     1770.    Trailer* 

—  Mulco'lmii  (Malcolm's).  White.  July.  Persia. 

1834.    Climber. 

—  Pe'rsicna   (Persian).    White.    June.    Persia. 

1839. 

—  platpca'rptu  (broad- fruited).    Lilac.    August. 

Mexico.     ]827>     Half-hardy. 

—  attioifofliua   (sage-leaved).     1.     Pink.     July.' 

Palestine.     1835.    Trailer. 

—  acamm&nia  (scammony).  White,  purple.  July. 

Levant.     1726.    Twiner. 

—  Sibtho'rpii    (Sibthorp's).      1.     White.     July. 

France.     1823.     Trailer. 
^  terre'atria  (eAtthy).   White.  July.  Altai.  1828. 

Coo'kia.  Wampee-tree.  (Named  after 
Captain  Cook^  the  circumnavigator.  Nat, 
ord.,  Citronworts  [Auraniiacece].  Linn., 
lO-Decandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to 
Murray  a.) 

A  fruit  highly  esteemed  in  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Stove  tree;  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  March,  or  when  best  obtainaBle*  in  heat,  and 
under  a  bell-trlftssi  peat  and  loam,  foummer 
temp.,  60®  to  80° ;  winter,  50°  to  55°. 

C.  puncta'ta  (dotted).  15.  White.  China.  1795« 
Coope'bia.  (Named  after  Mr.  Cooper,^ 
gardener  at  Wentworth  House,  in  York- 
shire, for  many  years.  Nat.  ord.,  Jma^ 
ryllids  [Amaryllidacese].  Linn.,  Q-Hex-^ 
andriu    \-Monogynia.    Allied   to  Zepby- 

ran  thus.) 

We  would  have  named  this  genus  "  The  Even^ 
ing  Star."  It  is  anomalous  amonr^^t  its  race  for 
first  opening  its  starry-white  flowers  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  They  possess  the  fragrance  of  the 
primrose.  Although  probably  hardy,  they  are  best 
treated  as  half-hardy,  in  a  border  of  deep,  sandy 
soil,  under  a  west  wall,  where  they  flower  all  the 
summer,  and  produce  seeds.  Each  stalk  produces 
but  one  flower ;  but  a  tuft  of  bulbs  would  pro* 
duce  a  fine  effect.  Of^ts  and  seeds,  sown  in 
spring ;  sandy  loam. 
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C,  ektoroat^len  (gre«n-tubed).    1.    White,  green. 
Mexico.    1835. 

—  I>rvmmo'iuf/<  (Drumraond's).    1.  White,  red. 

Mezieo.    1836. 
'-' ptimiculafta   (toi^-flower-stalked).     White, 
orange.    July.    Texas.    1835. 

Copai'fera.  (From  copaiba,  the  Bra- 
zilian name  for  its  balsamic  juice,  the 
balsam  of  capivi,  and /ero,  to  bear.  Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceffi]. 
Idnn.,  \0-Decandria  l-Monogynia,  Al- 
lied to  Cynometra.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees ;  cuttings  of  firm  shoots 
in  March,  in  heat,  under  a  glass ;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60Pto9(lP;  winter,  60°  to  56^ 

C7.  Guiane'ruis  (Guiana).    80.    White.    Guiana. 
I8S6. 

—  i{^tna7if  (shop).  30.  White.  S.  Amer.  1774. 

Co'PTis.  (From  kopto,  to  cut ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  division  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  Crowfoots  [Banunculaces?].  Linn., 
IS-Polyandria  i-Polygynia,  Allied  to 
Helleborus.) 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  used  in  the  United 
States  medicinally,  under  the  name  of  Gold 
Thread.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennial;  division 
of  the  roots  and  seeds ;  sandy,  peaty  soil ;  requires 
the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

C.  Mfn^Ua  (three-leaved),    i.    Brown.  May.  N. 
Amer.    1782. 

Gordyli'ne.    Club  Palm.    (From  kor- 

dyUy  a  club.     Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts  [Lilia- 

cesBj.     Linn.,  6-Hexandria  l-Monogynia. 

Allied  to  Dracena.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.     Suckers;  peat  and 
oam ;  or  light,  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould. 
Summer  temp.,  OO**  to  80° ;  winter,  60°  to  56°. 

C.  aws^a'Jts  (southern).    10.    Blue,  white.    New 
Zealand.     1833. 

—  emuuefo'Ua  (canna-leaved).    4.    N.  Holland. 

1820. 
^  eott^e'ff/a  (crowded).    10.    Pale  blue.    March. 
N.  Holland.    1822. 

—  hemiehrysa  (half-golden).  2.  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

1833. 

—  indini'ta  (undivided).  10.  Blue.  New  Zealand. 

—  sM'c^a  (upright).    10.    Blue.    March.    New 

Zealand.    1820. 

GoREo'psis.    (From  koris,  a  bug,  and 

opsist  like ;  referring  to  the  appearance  of 

the  seeds.    Nat.  ord..  Composites  [Astera- 

ceas].  l^xm.flQ-Syngenesia  S-Frustranea.) 

Hardy  annuals,  seeds  in  common  soil,  in 
March ;  hardy  perennials,  division  of  the  roots  in 
the  autumn  or  spring ;  West  Indian  species  re- 
quire a  hotbed;  and  the  perennial  herbaceous 
and  evergreen  species  are  multiplied  by  divisions 
and  cuttings.  Light,  sandy  soil. 
C.  aflba  (white,  climbing),     6.    White.     June. 

Jamaica.    I699. 
'^  a$igtt8t\fo'lia  (narrow-leaved).      a.      Yellow. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1778. 

—  JMifMo'nti  (Atkinson's).    2.    Yellow,  brown. 

Columbia.    1826. 

—  targu'ta  (shwep-notcAed),   2.   Yellow.  August. 

Carolina. 

—  ott'rea  (golden).    3.     Yellow.     August.     N. 

Amer.    1786. 


Yellow.  July. 
Yellow.  June. 
Yellow. 


S. 


3.  Yellow.  August. 
Yellow.  AprU. 
Yellow.    June. 


a. 


3. 


W. 


Yellow.    July. 
Red.     July.     North 


C«  aurieuJa'ta  {ttct'leaved),    6. 
N.  Amer.     1699. 

—  b^eelor  (two-coloured).    2^, 

Arkansas.     1822. 

—  ehrpsa'ntha  (golden-^moered). 

August.    W.  Ind.    1753. 

—  eoront^ta  (crowned).  2.  Yellow,  brown.  July. 

Mexico.     1835. 

—  eroMi/V/ia  (thick-leaved).    9.    Yellow.    Sep- 

tember.    CaroHna.    1780. 
— -  diehofloma  (forked).    I.   Yellow.    September. 
Carolina.    1827. 

—  dbtertifofHa  (various  -  leaved).     2.     Crimson. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1683. 

—  2>rummoWtt    (Drummond*s).      S.      Yellow, 

purple.    September.    Texas.    1834. 

— feruUB/o'tia  (ferula-leaved).  3.  Yellow.  Oc- 
tober.   Mexico.    1799. 

^fiUfi/Ua  (thread-leaved)*  S.  Yellow.  August. 
Texas.    1835. 

—  grandifio'ra  (large -flowering).     8.     Yellow. 

August.    N.  Amer.     1826. 
•~  Indfstt  {tMt'leaved),     6.     Yellow.     October. 
W.  Ind. 

—  integrifo'lia  (whole-leaved).  S.  Yellow.  July. 

Carolina. 
-~  kuufeola'ta  (spear-head-feaeerf).    S.     Yellow. 
August.    Carolina.     1724 

—  lati/oUia  (broad-leaved). 

N.  Amer.    1786. 
~  h'ngipes  (long-stalked). 
Texas.     18S6. 

—  palma'ia  {htnd-leaved). 

Louisiana.     1823. 
^re'ptatu  (creeping).    6. 
Ind.    1792. 

—  nfsea    (roseate).     2. 

Casana.    1778. 

—  semitfn'lia  (six<leaved).    4.     Yellow.    Septem- 

ber.   N.  Amer.     1812. 
-^  tenuifo'Ua  (slender-leaved).    3.    Yellow.    N. 
Amer.    1780. 

—  tineto'ria  (colouring). 

a'tro-mirpvfrea  (dark  purple).    S.    Dark 

purple.    June. 
a'tro-tangvifnea  (dark  crimson).     Dark 

crimson.    July.    N.  Amer.     1823. 
~  trichoxpe'rma    (bairy-seeded).      3.      Yellow. 

August.     North  Jersey.    1818. 

—  vertieilla'ta  (whorl-toaoetf).   3.    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1759* 

CoBETHBo'sTYLis.  (From  korethron,  a 
broom,  and  slyios,  a  style;  referring  to 
the  consolidated  styles  being  clothed 
with  hairs.  Nat,  ord.  ^  By Itnericids  [Bytt- 
neriace^e].  lAun.fb-Pentandrial'Mano- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Lasiopetalum.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  silver  sand  ;  peat  and  silver  sand,  with 
a  little  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  66°  to  75°; 
winter,  40"  to  48^ 

C,  bractea'ta  (rosy-bracted).  8.  Pink.  April. 
Swan  River.    1844. 

Gobia'mdrum.  Coriander.  CFrom  koris^ 
a  bug;  referring  to  the  smell  of  the 
leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  UmbeUifers  [Umbel- 
liferse] .    Linn.,  b-Pentandria  2-Digynia, ) 

A  hardy  annual ;  seeds  sown  in  March ;  common 
soil. 

C.  saii'vum  (cultivated),  t.  White.  June. 
England. 
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Goria'bia.  (From  coritmi,  a  hide ;  in 
reference  to  the  crustaceous  covering  of 
the  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  a  disputed  point 
among  botanists.  Dr.  lindley  says,  "  It 
is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  affinity 
of  this  plant"  Linn.,  22-Di<Bcia  0- 
Decandria.) 

The  hardy  spedei  by  raeken ;  the  New  Zealand 
one  by  cuttinn  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glast.  Win- 
ter temp.,  40^  to  45°. 

C.  nyr^/o7ia  (myrtle-leaved).  6,   Orten.  June. 

South  Europe.    1629* 
—  garmento'sa  (twiggy).  3.  Green.  June.   New 

Zealand.    1823. 

Go'ius.  (A  name  adopted  from  Diosco- 
rides.  Nat.  ord.,  Primeworts  [Primu- 
Ifkceae].  linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Monoijynia, 
Altied  to  Lubinia.) 

A  greenhouse  biennial.  Increased  bjr  seeds,  in 
Uarcn ;  sand  and  peat.  Interesting  kttle  plant 
for  the  greenhouse  shelf. 

C.  JfiMi/pebVfui*  (Montpelier).    1.   lalae.  June. 
South  Europe.     1640. 

CosK-TKEE.     QiutWciis  pheUlos, 

CoBK  Wood.    Ano'na  palu'stris, 

CoRNEUAN  Ghebbt.    Co*mu8  ma'icula, 

CoBN  Flag.     GladColut. 

Cornish  Monbywobt.  Sibtho'rpia 
Europa^a. 

CoBN  SaIiAd,  or  Lamb's  Lettuce  ( Va- 
leriane'Ua  olito'ria),  is  grown  for  winter 
and  spring  salads.  The  first  dish, 
formerly  brought  to  table,  was  a  red 
herring  set  in  a  com  salad. 

Soil  and  Situation, — Any  soil  that  is 
not  particularly  heavy;  the  best  is  a 
sandy,  moderately-fertile  loam,  in  an 
open  situation. 

Time  and  Mode  of  Sowing. — Sow  in 
February  and  the  two  following  months, 
and  once  a  month  during  the  summer,  if 
in  request;  but  it  is  not  so  palatable 
during  this  season.  Lastly,  during 
Angust  and  early  in  September,  the 
plants  from  which  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  early  spring,  or  during  the  winter,  if 
mild.  Three  sowings  are,  in  general, 
quite  sufficient  for  a  family,  viz.,  one  at 
the  end  of  February,  a  second  early  in 
August,  and  a  third  early  in  September. 

Sow  in  drills,  six  inches  apart.  The 
only  cultivation  required  is  frequent 
hoeing,  the  plants  being  thinned  to  four 
inches  asunder.  They  should  always  be 
eaten  quite  young.  In  summer,  the 
whole  plant  may  be  cut,  as  they  soon 
advance  to  seed  at  this  season;  but  in 
spring  and  winter  the  outer  leaves  only 
should  be  gathered,  as  for  spinach. 

To  obtain  Seed.^Some  of  the  spring- 


raised  plants  must  be  left  ungathered 

Irom.    They  flower  in  June,  and  perfect 

their  seed   during    the    two    fuUowing 

months. 

Co'bnus.    Dogwood.     (From  cornu,  a 

horn ;  in  reference  to  the  hardness  of  the 

wood.     NaUord.,  Cornels  [Comaceas]. 

Linn.,  •k-Tetrandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  except 
where  otherwise  specified.  Propa|fated  by  seeds, 
Ia]rers,  or  cuttings,  and  root  diviaions ;  common 
soil  and  moist  situation. 

10.     White.     July. 


8.     White.     July. 


N. 

1838. 

July. 

Fe- 


Ca'lba  (mhiU' berried), 
Siberia.     1741. 

Ro'snca  (Russian). 

Siberia.     1820. 

Sibi'rica  (Siberian).    10.    White.     Au- 
gust.   Siberia.     1824. 

—  altemifi/Ha  (alternate-leaved).     15.    White. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1760. 

—  Canadefnne  (Canadian).    1.     Yellow.     July. 

Canada.    1774.    Herbaceous  )>erennial. 

—  circina'ta  (round-/«a&«cI).    6.    White.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1784. 
—Jlo'rida  (flowery).    15.    White.     April. 
Amer.    1731. 

—  gra'ndia  (grand).     Oreen.     Mexico. 

Half-hardy  evergreen. 

—  macrophjf'Ua  (large-leaved).     White. 

Nepaul.    1827. 

—  mafgcula  (male.    Cornel),    16.    Yellow. 

bruary.    Austria-     1596. 

—  -^—/ru'ctu  eefrmcolorafto  (fruit  wax-coloured) 

20.    Yellow.    February. 
— >  *—  variegafta  (variegated).  8.  Yellow.  June. 
Austria.    1596. 

—  oblo'nga  (oblong).  15.  Purple.  Nepaul.  1818. 

—  panicuk^ta  (panieled).     0.     White.     June. 

N.  Amer.    1758. 

—  eaugut'nea  (hloody).  8.  White.  June.  Britain. 
variega'ta  (variegated).  8.  White.  June. 

Britain. 

—  — — /i/ft't<  variegt^tiM  (varie^ted-leaved).    1 0. 

White.    June.    Britain. 

—  Meri'cea  (silky).     6.     White.     August.     N. 

Amer.    1683. 

asperifo'lia  (rough-leaved).     8.    White. 

Carolina. 

—  ^— oAfon^/o'Ka  (oblong-leaved).   8.  White. 

August. 

—  SiMfriea  (Siberian).  8.  White.  July.  Siberia. 

1824. 

—  etri'cta  (erect).    10.  White.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1758. 

asperifoflia  (rough-leaved).    10.    White. 

sempeni'rene  (tub^tvetgteon),  10.  White. 

June. 
variegafta  (variegated).  10.  White.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1758. 

—  Sue'cica  (Swedish).  1.  White.  April.  Britain. 

Herbaceous  perennial. 

Gobnu'tia.  (Named  after  Oomutusy  a 
French  physician.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas 
[VerbenacesB].  Linn.,  2-IHandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Oallicarpa.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Loam  and  peat ;  cut- 
tings in  bottom-heat,  under  glsas,  in  February  or 
March. 

C.pgramidalta  (pyramidal).     6.     Blue.     July. 
Mexico.    1733. 

Coboni'lla.    (From  corona,  a  crown, 
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OTgAAtOid;  in  reference  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord . ,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia 
■i'Decandi'ia.) 

The  juice  of  C.  vafria  is  poisonous.  Both 
neenhouse  and  hardy  species  are  handsome, 
free-blooming  plants.  Seeds  and  cuttings ; 
cuttings  root  readily  during  the  summer  months 
under  a  dose  firame,  even  without  bottom-heat. 

HABDY  HERBACEOUS,   &C. 
C.  Cappado'cica   (Cappadocian).       1 .       White. 

July.    Cappadocia.     1800. 
~-  efmema  (scorpion-senna).    3.     Red,  yellow. 

April.  France.  16Q6.  Deciduous  shrubs. 

—  ^/odo'fa  (globe-form).    1.     White.      Septem- 

ber. '  Crete.    1800.    Deciduous  creeper. 

—  JAe'Wca  (Iberian).     1.  Yellow.    July.    Iberia. 

1822.    Deciduous  trailer. 
—Ju'ncea  (rush).    3.    Yellow.    Jane.    France. 
1656.    Evergreen  shrub. 

—  squama'ta  (scaly).    1.    White.   June.    Crete. 

1820. 

—  fMi'ria   (various).       1.       Pink.       September. 

Europe.    1597*    Deciduous  creeper. 

OBEENHOUSE   EVERGREENS,    <fec. 
C.  arge'ntea  (nilvery-leaoed).    2.    Yellow.    May. 
Crete.     l664. 

—  coTonafta  (crown ed-ftead«(2).  2.  Yellow.  June. 

-  South     Europe.       1776*       Herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  Crc'Wca  (Cretan),    l.    Striped.    June.    Can- 

dia.     1731.    Annual. 

—  glau'ca    (milky-green.      Seven-headed).      2. 

Yellow.    July.    France.     1722. 

—  —"^vartegofta  (variegated-/tfa»erf).    4.    Yel- 

low.   August.     Gardens. 

—  mi'nima  (least).     1 .      Yellow.     July.     South 

Europe.     1058.     Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  monta'na  (mountain).      2.      Yellow.      June. 

Switzerland.      1776.      Herbaceous  per- 
ennial. 

—  pentopA^7/a  (five-leaved).    2.    Yellow.    June. 

Algiers.     1700. 

—  Fa/en/t'na  (Valentine).    2.    Yellow.  August. 

South  Europe.     1596» 

—  vimina'lis  (twiggy),     3.      Yellow.      August. 

Mogad.    1798* 

Gobre'a.  (Named  after  Correa,  a 
Portugaese  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Rue- 
worts  [Rutacefle].  Linn.,  S-Octandria 
l-Monogynia,) 

The  settlers  in  New  Holland  employ  the  leaves 
of  Correaa,  particularly  those  of  C.  a'tba,  for  tea. 
Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Australia. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-gkus,  in  bottom-heat,  in  spring.  The  finer 
sorts  are  also  grafted  on  the  commoner  ones,  such 
as  C.  a'tba.  C.  specio'sa  will  scarcely  strike  at 
all ;  three  parts  sandy  peat  and  one  of  turfy  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  hiP  to  75° ;  winter  4U°  to  48°. 
C.  a'lba  (white).  6.  White.  June.  179S. 
—/erru^t'wea  (rusty).  3.  Green,  white.  April. 
1836. 

—  ^cAe'/Ztt  (pretty).    6.    Scarlet.    June.   1824. 

—  ntl/a  (reddish).    6.    White.    June.     1821. 

—  apeei'osa  (ehowy).    3.    Scarlet.    June.    1806. 

—  vi'rensigfcen-flowered).  6.  Green.  July.  1800. 

CoRTo'SA.  Bear's-ear  Sanicle.  (Named 
after  Cortusus,  an  Italian  botanist.     Nat 


ord.,  PrimeworU  [PrimulacesB].     Linn., 
5-  Pentandria  1  -Monogynia . ) 

A  hardy  perennial,  with  frame  protection  in 
winter ;  does  best  as  a  pot-plant ;  root  division ; 
loam  and  peat. 

C.  Matthio'li  (Matthioli's).      1.      Red.      April. 
Austria.    1596- 

Corya'nthes.  Helmet-flower.  (From 
horys^  a  helmet,  and  anthos,  a  flower ;  in 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  lip,  or 
labellam.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orohi- 
dacese].  lAim,,  20-Offnandria  l-Monan- 
dria. ) 

Stove  orchids.  Division ;  in  pots  well-drained  ; 
fibrous  peat,  chopped  sphagnum,  and  small-bro- 
ken potsherds.  Growing  temp.,  76°  to  85°;  rest, 
50°  to  60°.    See  The  Cottage  Gardener^  v.  25ii. 

C.  Fte/(f<'9ig«  (Colonel  Fielding's).  Yellow,  brown. 
May.    S.  Amer..    1845. 

—  lentigino'sa  (freckled).  Yellow.  May.  Guiana. 

1837. 

—  macra'nfha    (large-flowered).       1.      Brown, 

yellow.    June.    Caraccas. 

—  macula' ta  (ivotted-lipped).    I.    Yellow-spot- 

ted.   June.    Dcmerara.     I829. 

Parke'ri  (Parker's).     1 .    Yellow,  purple. 

.  June.    Demerara.    1839* 

^  macrosta'chya  (large- spiked).  Orange,  yel- 
low, brown.    Mexico.     1843. 

—  «pecto'«a  (showy).     Ij^.    Yellow,  green.  May. 

Braail.    1826. 

a'lba  (white-ylot&ered).  \^.  White.  June. 

Demerara.     1840. 

Cory'cium.  (From  korys,  a  helmet; 
referring  to  the  shape  of  the  flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese].  Linn., 
'HQ-Gynandria  1-Monandria.) 

One  of  those  terrestrial  orchids  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  which  no  British  gardener  has  yet 
succeeded  in  cultivating  with  success. 

C  crfspttm  (curled).    1.    Yellow.    July.    182.^. 

—  orobitnchoi'des  (orobanche-like).    1.    Yellow. 

July.     1826. 

Cobyda'lis.     (From  korydSaloSf  a  lark, 

the  spur  of  the  flower  resembling  that 

of  the  lark.    Nat  ord.,  Fumeworts  [Fu- 

mariacese] .    Linn.,  1 7-Diadelphia  ^-Hex- 

andria.^ 

Beautifol  hardy  plants.  The  perennial  kinds 
are  increased  by  root  division  at  any  season ;  and 
the  annuals  sown  in  the  open  ground,  in  sprins 
or  autumn,  in  common  soil. 

ANNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS. 
C  acaw7is  (stemless).     1.    Pale  yellow.     July. 
Hungary.     1825. 

—  au'rea  (golden).   1 .   Yellow.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1812     Biennial. 

—  breviJMra  (short-fiowered).    2.    Pale  yellow. 

June.    Kamtschatka.     1824. 

—  capnoVdes  (capnus-like).    2.    White.     July. 

South  Eujrobe.     1596.    Biennials. 

—  claoicula'ta  (ten<mlled).    6.     White,  yellow. 

June.    Britain.    Climber. 

—  glau'ca   (milky-green).    2.     Yellow,  purple. 

July.     N.  Amer.     1683. 

—  impa'tiens  (impatient).     1.     Yellow.     May. 

Siberia.    1823. 
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C.  ttri'eia  (»tnaght).   1.   Yellow.  June.  Siberia. 
1827.     Biennials. 

—  Urale'ngis  (VnA).     I.    Pale  yellow.    August. 

KamUchatka.     IB'J4.    Biennials. 

HERBACEOUS. 
CJU^vula    fyellowish).       ^.       Yellow.      June. 
Russia.     1838. 

—  lu'tea  (yellow).    S.     Yellow.    July.  England. 

—  paoniafo'tia    (peony-leaved).       2.       Purple. 

February.    Siberia.     1820. 

—  Sibi'riea   (Siberian).       1.       Yellow.      July. 

Siberia.     1810. 

TUSEROUS-ROOTBB. 
C.  angtutif&lia   (narrow-leaved).      1.      Pnrple. 
February.    Iberia.     1810. 

—  bracteafta  (/o'-f'e-bracted).     1.     Pale  yellow. 

February.    Siberia.     I829. 

—  Mcfflcara'to  (two-spurred).    1.    Pink.    June. 

—  buUt&aa   (bulbous).      1.      Pink.      February. 

Britain. 

—  CoKCo'nra  (Caucasian).   I.  Purple.  February. 

Caaeasus.  1823. 
—fttMeem  (bean'/euferf)*  8.  Purple.   February. 

Germany.  1815. 
->  Oe^ert  (Gebler's).    May.    Altai.     1827. 

—  longifio'ra  (long-flowered).       }.      Pale  rose. 

April.    Altai.    1832. 

—  Marahailiafna    (MarsbalPa).        1.       Purple. 

February.    Tauria.     1824. 
^fufbUia  (noble-flowered).     1.     Lilac,  yellow. 

May.    Siberia.    1783. 
—pauciflo'ra  (few-flowered).    I.    Purple.      Fe- 

Iptiary.    Siberia.    I8I9. 

—  tubertPsa  (tabetoua-kolloW'rooted).    1 .     Pur- 

ple.    February.    Europe.    1590. 

o/Ai/Jo'ra  (white-flowered).      1.     White. 

February.    Europe.    I59O. 

Co'RYiiUs.  Nut-tree.  (From  kori/s, 
a  hood,  or  helmet ;  in  reference  to  the 
calj'x  covering  the  nut.  Nat.  ord.,  Mast- 
warts  [GorylaceflB].  Liun.,  ^l-'Monwciu 
9'Polyandria.) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  mostly  cultivated  for 
their  fruits ;  common  soil  ;  readily  increased 
either  by  seeds  sown  in  October  or  November, 
or  by  layera  or  suckers. 

C.  America'na  (American).   10.   April.   N.  Amer. 

—  ose/ls'na  (filbert).    10.    February.    Britaua. 
tflba  (white  Filbert).      10.      February. 

Spain. 

fiarcWone'fM/f  (Barcelona).  8.  February. 

Spain. 

—  — —  eri'spa  (frissled).    8.    February. 

f/omera'/a  (clustered).    8.    February. 

gr^ndit  (great  Coh),    8.    February. 

keterophp'lta  (various-leaved).    20.   Yel- 
low, red.    February.    Danube.    1829. 

—  — -  Lambe'rti  (Lambert's).    10.    February. 

ona'ta  (egg-/rwt/crf).    8.    February. 

pufmita  (dwarf).    6.    February. 

purpt^rea  (purple-leaved).  10.  February. 

rvfbra  (red  Filbert).    10.    February. 

te'nuS*  (thin  Co»/ord)»    10.    February. 

—  ■■...  tubulo'ta  (tubular-<*a(s^4rff(f).       10.       Fe- 

bruary.   South  of  Europe.    17 69- 
tubtU&tiH   a'lba  (white-tubular-Filbert). 

10.    February. 
Doriega'ta  (variegated).    8.    February. 

—  eolu'ma  (haxel.   Corutantinople).  10.    Apetal. 

February.    Constantinople.     1 66a. 

—  hufmili*  (bumble),    fl.     February.    N.  Amer. 

1798. 


C.  matra'ta  (beaked).    5.    Febnuffy.    N.  Amer. 
1 74ft. 

Filbert  Culture. — The  following  are 
the  most  esteemed  kinds: — White  FU- 
hert;  well  known.  Red;  similar,  but 
having  a  red  skin.  Prdlijic  cob ;  a  very 
large  nut*  Co^ord;  fine  flavour,  thin 
Rhell,  great  bearer.  Prol{fte  dwarf;  weU 
adapted  for  small  gardens.  CrordenCs 
thui-shelUd;  a  good  nut.  Frizzled; 
similar  to  the  other  filberts,  husk  more 
ornamental. 

Propagation, — Layers,  cuttings,  graft- 
ing, and  seed.  Shoots  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  root  readily  if  layered  any 
time  during  the  rest-season.  Cuttings 
should  be  made  similar  to  those  of  the 
currant,  the  lower  buds  cut  out  in  order 
to  destroy  their  propensity  to  suckering. 
If  they  are  to  form  neat  little  bushes, 
on  a  dwarfing  system  for  small  gardens, 
the  cuttings  may  be  nearly  half  a  yard 
in  length.  Chrafting  is  perfonned  as 
with  the  apple  or  pear^  and  at  the  period 
when  the  buds  first  begin  to  swell.  The 
common  hazel-nut  and  the  Spanish  nut 
are  generally  used  for  stocks ;  the  latter, 
it  is  affirmed,  will  not  produce  suckers. 

8eed. — This  practice  is  resorted  to  for 
the  sake  of  raising  new  varieties,  or 
for  producing  the  ordinaiy  hazels.  In 
the  former  case,  there  is  much  room 
for  progress  still ;  and  certainly  no  plant 
offers  greater  facilities  to  the  hybridzer. 
Bearing,  as  it  does,  male  and  female  blos- 
soms separately,  every  opportunity  exists 
for  depriving  any  given  kind  of  its  catkins 
betimes. 

80U. — Any  ordinary  soil,  if  pretty 
good,  will  answer,  provided  it  is  not 
stagnant.  A  firee,  upland,  light  loam, 
however,  is  what  they  prefer.  We  have, 
nevertheless,  known  them  succeed  very 
well  in  a  moorish-looking  soil,  and  on 
well-drained  peats,  which  had  become 
sound  through  the  application  of  marl 
or  clay. 

Cu  ft  lire  during  tlie  grotcing  period. — ^ 
Very  little  is  requisite  after  the  regular 
winter  pruning,  unless  it  be  the  extirpa- 
tion of  suckers,  and  the  removal,  during 
summer,  of  those  loose  and  ill-placed 
watery  growths  which  only  serve  to  con- 
fuse and  darken  the  tree.  We  may  here 
notice,  that  some  little  training  may  be 
necessary  for  those  under  a  dwarfing-' 
system  in  small  gardens,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  a  compact  and  handsome 
shape 
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C.  difgcolor  (twu-coIuured-/tftftfe<{}.      4.      White. 
June.     Mamn.     1833. 

—  taru^tus  {\foo\\y).    3.    May.    8.  Amer.     1820. 
» tnacula'tus  (spotted).  2.  White.  July.   Sierra 

Leone.     i822. 

—  Nepale'nti*  (Nepaid).  8.  White.  July.  E.  Ind. 

17»9. 

—  p9etu9  {^wvktcA'fiowered).   2.     Yellow,  pur- 

ple.   July.    Mexico.     1832. 

—  Puo'mji  (Pison*«).   8.  Crimson.  June.  Maran. 

1823. 

—  9peci&9U»  (showy).    3.    Wliite.    August.    E. 

Ind.    1799. 

—  spiced tu9  (spiked).   1 .  Yellow.  June.  W.  Ind* 

1793. 
—- «jMra'<w  (spiral).    4.   Scarlet.    November.    St. 
Vincent. 

—  vUloMVuimus  (most  hairy).    6.    Yellow.     No- 

vember.   St.  Vincent.    1822. 

Cotonea'steb.  (From  coto/ieei,  Pliny's 
name  for  the  quince,  and  aster,  a  corrup- 
tion of  ad  in$tar,  generally  used  to  ex- 
press likeness;  literally,  quinoe-like. 
Nat.  ord.,  Appleworts  [PomacesB].  Linn., 
l2-Ico8aHdria  2-Digynia.) 

Hardy  shrubs,  easily  increased  by  layers  or 
seed.    Common  soil. 

C.  euntminafta  (pointed. /eaeerf).   4.  Pink.   April. 

Nepaul.     1820. 
-^  (tj^'itif  (similar).  4.  Pink.  April.  Nepaul.  1820. 

—  baeUia'ris  (rod).    Nepaul.    1841. 

—  tmxifo'lia  (box-leaved).  3.  White.  April.  Ne- 

paul.   1824. 

margina'ta  (tofttVe-margined).   8.  White. 

April.    Saitarunpore.     1838. 

—  denticula'ta  (fine-toothed-ZtfaMif).    6.   White. 

Mexico.     1826 

—  emargintifta  (bordered).   White.    April.    Ne- 

paul. 
•■^fri'gida  (cold).     10.     White,  green.      April. 
Nepaul.    1824. 

—  laxiflo'ra  (loose-flowered).    4.     Knk.    April. 

1820. 

—  — —  unijltifra  (one-flowered).  3.  White.  May. 

Nepaul.  ■ 

—  microphy'Ua  (small-leaved).  4.  White.  April. 

Nepaul.     1825. 

—  muUiflo'ra  (many-flowered).    4.  White.  May. 

Altai.    1837. 

—  nummula'ria  (monejwort-leaved).  10.  White, 

green.    April.    Nepaul.     1824. 

—  roturulif(/lia  (round-leaved).  3.  White.  April. 

Nepaul    1820. 

—  Ri/glei  vDr.  Royle's).    .White.    North  India. 

1845. 
i—  tomento'ta  (woolly).    4.    Pink.   April.    1759' 
•—  milgafriB  (common).    4.    Pink.    April.     Eu- 
rope.   l65fi. 

—  — —  depre'ssa  (depressed).      White.      April. 

Europe. 
erythroea*rpa  (red-fruited).     4.     White. 

April.     Europe. 
•- tnelanoca'rpa  (blaek-fruited).   8.   White. 

April.    Europe. 

Cotton.     Gossy'pium. 

Cotton  Thistle.     Ono'pordum.. 

Cotyt^'don.  Navel  wort.  (A  name 
adopted  from  Pliny.  Nat.  ord.,  House- 
leeks  [Crassulacecel.  Linn.,  lO-Decaii' 
di'ia  A.-Pentagynla.     Allied  to  Sedum.) 

ThcRC  plants  feed  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  the  J 


myriads  of  pores  or  mouths  all  over  their  leave*. 
than  by  the  roots,  wblch  seem  only  neccMary  for 
heading  them  stationary  in  the  driest  and  most 
barren  situations.  Greenhouse  evergreens,  ftom 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned ;  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  old  mortar 
mixed  with  it,  and  plenty  of  dndm^ ;  cattingt 
at  any  season. 

C,  alte'Ttums  {aXumk^it-leaued),     1.    July.  1816. 

—  eiica/<ot'd««  (caoalia-Uke).    1.    Yellow.    Uay. 

1818. 
«>canaitc«/a7a(saiaU.chaonelled).  1.  May.  1818. 

—  elaoi/o'tia  (dub-leaved).  1.  Purple.  September. 

1824. 

—  coru'scaru  ^glittering).  1.  Orange.  June.  1818. 

—  craasif(/lia  (thick-leaved).    2.     1824. 

—  <?rM/a' to  (crested),  l.  Variegated.  .September. 

1818. 
~  cuneaVa  (wedge-like).     1.    May.     1818. 

—  eunetft/rmis  (wtdge-thtLpe-leaoed).     I.    1833. 

—  curmfiofra  (curve-lowered).  3.  Orange.  Octo- 

ber.    1818. 

—  decuna'ta  (cton-leaved),  9.  Scarlet.  August. 

1819. 
-^  dieho'toma  (fotk-apined).     I.    June.    1818. 
'■— eiafta(tall-po»dered).    3.    June.     18l0. 
^/atcicula^risiclwter 'leaved).    1.    Red.    July. 

J  759. 

—  ^a'ci/jc  (slender).    1.    July.    I80O. 

^  hemiipfue'fiea   (balf-globular).     1.      White, 
purple.    June.     1731. 

—  mterjefcta  (cast-down).    ^.    July,     1824. 
—Jatmmijio'ra  (jasmine-flowered).     1.    White, 

purple.    July.     1818. 

—  Lietfefnii  (laeven's).    f .    lied.    ICay.    Altai. 

1832. 
~  macutoVii  (spotted).  I.  White,  purple.  June. 
1818. 

—  ma/acopA^//tfm  (soft-leaved).   1.   Pale  yellow. 

June.    Pavuria.    181S.     Hardy. 
-^  mammWaVut  (nippled).     I.     White,  purple. 
June.     1818. 

—  oblo'nga  (oblong-Zeoved).    8.    Red.    August. 

1690. 
-r  orbicula'ta  (rcund-leaved).     S.     Red.     July* 
1798. 

—  ona'ta  (egg-leaved).    3.    Red.    August.  1789* 

—  papi7/aVis  (pimpled).    3.     Red.    June.    1832. 

—  ramt/aa  (branchy).    1.    June.    1748. 

— >  ramoai'Mima  (branchiest).    1.    May.    }8l6. 

—  rhombif&lia  (diamond-leaved).  1.  June.  lR2a. 

—  ro/uiM(t/o'/ta  (round-leaved).   1.  June.     1826. 

—  aempernVvum  (bouseleek-ZiAre).    4*    Caucasus. 

1836. 

—  «]9»'rta  (spurious).    I.    July.    1731. 

—  trtciMptiiCa'to  (three-spined).    1.    July.    1823. 

—  trifio'ra  (three-flowered).      1.      Pink,  white. 

June.     1821. 

—  inhereul&ea  (knotted).  1.  Orange.  July.  18211. 

—  undula'ta  (wnved-Zeao^d).     1.    June.    1818. 

—  ungula'ta  IntxX-shaped),  2.  May.  Purple*  1818. 

—  vifridU  (green).    3.    1834. 

Couch  Ghass.  (Agopy'rum  reopens.) 
A  weed,  the  creeping  underground  stems 
of  which  render  it  very  difficult  to  be  de- 
stroyed :  constantly  and  carefully  forking 
it  out  of  the  soil  whenever  seen,  and 
burning  it,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

Coxjlte'bia.  (Named  after  Dr,  Coulter. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminovs  Plants  [Fabacete]. 
Linn.,  lODevandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Poinciana.) 
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Store  evergreen  •hrubs.  Peat  and  loam  ; 
seeds. 

C.  Ao'mVto  (horrid).    15.     Orange.    Carthagena. 
1&24. 

—  iUkdofria  (dyer's).    13.  Orange.    CarUiagena. 

1 823. 

Course' TiA.  (Named  after  VourseU  a 
botanist.  Nat  ord.,  Legvminout  Plants 
[Fabaceae].  Linn.,  ll-DkuielphAa  4-i>«- 
candria.    AiHed  to  Bobinia.) 

Store  erecgreens.  Cuttings  of  firm  young  shoots, 
in  spring  or  bennning  of  summer,  in  sand,  under 
a  beU-gbuM,  ancl  in  a  mild  bottom-heat ;  loam  and 
peat,  well  drained.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  80"; 
winter,  45**  to  65°. 

C.  eom«nfo'Mt  (downy).     Tellow.     Jq&e.    Peru. 
1834. 

—  ecr^a'to  (twiggy).    Yellow.    June.    Trinid»d. 

1880. 

Cousi'mia.      (Named  after  Cousin^  a 

French   botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Composites 

[Asteracece].     linn.,    IQ-Syngenesia    1- 

Mqualis,    Allied  to  Carlina.) 

Hardy  plants.  Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seeds 
at  the  end  of  March,  in  the  garden-border  ;  per- 
ennuis,  by  division  in  autumn  or  spring. 

C.  earduif&rmU  (thistle-form).     Purple.     July. 
IbfTia.     1804. 

—  eynaroi'des  (cynara-like).    White.    Caucasus. 

Biennial. 
^Hohena^keri  (Hohenaker's).     Yellow.     July. 
Caucasus.     1836. 

—  hjf 'strut  (porcupine).    Purple.    June.  Russia. 

1838. 

—  maerocefpheUa  (large-headed).     Pale  yellow. 

Caucasus.     1823.    Biennial. 

—  temfUa  (tender).     Purple.     America.     1837. 

•  Annual. 

—  Fo^e'n«i«  (Wolga).     Purple.    Wolga.    1804. 

Couta'bea.  (From  Coutari,  its  name 
in  Guiana.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cin- 
ehonaceffi].  linn.,  6-Pentandria  1-Mo- 
nogynia.     Allied  to  Cinchona.) 

The  Cinchona  bark  of  French  Guiana  is  the 
produce  of  this  fine  tree.  Stove  evergreen.  Sandy 
peat  and  loam ;  cuttings  in  heat,  under  glass,  in 
spring  months. 

C.  sperto'«a  (beautiful).  IS.  Purple.  Oaiana.  1803. 

Coutoxj'bea.  (From  Coutouhi^iis  name 
in  Gniana.  Nat.  ord.,  Gentianworts  [Gen- 
tianacese].  JAan.,  ^-Tetrandria  l-Mono- 
gpiia.  Allied  to  Leianthas  and  Lisian- 
tbus.) 

It  is  used  in  Guiana  as  a  substitute  for  Gentian. 
Stove  annual  and  biennial  plants.  Sow  in  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  peat,  early  in  spring,  in  hotbed, 
frame,  or  stove. 

C.  ramt^sa  (branchy).   3.  White.    July.    Brazil. 
1834.    Annual. 

—  i^Hca'/tt  (spiked).    2,    White.    July.    Maran. 

1833.     Biennial. 

—  oertieiJla'ta  (whorlGd-headed).  1.  White.  July. 

Trinidad.     1818.     Biennial. 

Cowa'nia.     (Named  after  Mr.  Cowan. 
Nat.  ord.,  Roseworis  [Rosacea].     Linn., 


m  -  Icosandna    S-Trigyn'ta.      Allied    to 
Genra.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Sandy  peat  and 
loam  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  under  glass,  in 
heat,  but  not  easily.  * 

C.  plica^ta  (plaited-teaued).      2.  '  Red.     June. 
Mexico. 

Cowberry.     VaccHnium  vi'tis-ida'a, 

CowDiE  Pine.     Da'mmara  austra'lis, 

Cow-DUNG.    See  Dung. 

Cow-GEASS.     Tr\fcflium  me'dium. 

Cow-herb.     Sapona'ria  vacca'ria. 

Cow-ITCH.     Mucu'na  u'rens. 

Cow-itch  Cherry.    MalpVghia  i/rens, 

Cow-PAESNIP.     Heracle'vtn. 

Cow-sup.  {Pri'mula  ve^ris.)  There 
are  several  varieties,  varying  in  colour 
from  almost  white  to  a  very  deep  yellow : 
some  are  single ;  but  others  are  double, 
in  the  form  that  florists  distinguish  as 
hose-in-hosejiiie  calyx  in  these  bein^  con- 
verted into  a  corolla.  Some  specimens 
will  produce  one  hundred  pips  upon  a 
single  truss  ;  and  they  have  been  known 
to  yield  even  more  than  one  hundred 
.and  fifty.  The  cultivation  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Auricula. 

Cow-tree.    Bro'simvm, 

Crab  or  Wild  Apple.     Py'rvs  aceWha, 

Cra'mbe.  Sea-kale.  (The  Greek  name 
for  Sea-kale.  Nat.  ord.,  Cruci/ers  [Bras- 
sicacesB].     Linn.,  Ib-Tetradynamia.) 

The  TarUr  bread,  or  large,  fleshy  root«  of 
Cra'mbe  Tatafriea,  is  eaten  in  Hungary  in  slices, 
with  oil,  salt,  and  vinegar.  Hardy  herbaceous- 
rooted  perennials,  of  easy  growth  in  rich  garden- 
soil  by  root  division,  or  seeds  sown  in  March. 
C.  cordifo'lia  (heart-leaved).    6.    White.    May. 

Caucasus.    1833. 
^jvfncea  (rush-like).  2.  White.    May.    Iberia. 

1828. 

—  marVtima    {common  sea-Aa/e).    Ij.    White. 

May.    Britain. 

—  T«te'f*?a    (Tartarian).     3.     White.      June. 

Siberia.  1754. 
Cra'mbe  mari'tima  or  Sea-kale  should 
be  grown  in  an  open  situation.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  division  of  its  roots, 
or  by  seeds,  which  is  the  best  mode. 
Seeds  sown  towards  the  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  in  a  well-manured 
and  deeply-trenched  soil,  and  lined  out 
into  four-feet  beds,  and  with  two-feet 
alleys  between.  Sow  the  seeds  in  patches 
two  feet  cUstant  from  patch  to  patch.  The 
patches  should  be  made  by  drawing  a  cir- 
cular drill  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  two  inches  deep.  Place  therein  about 
eight  seeds,  at  equal  distances  round; 
and,  when  the  seedlings  are  up  and  well 
established,  they  should  be  thinned  out, 
leaving  from  three  to  four  plants  in  each 
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patch,  at  equal  distances,  to  form  the 
crop.  If  the  plautation  be  made  from 
one-year-  old  plants,  then  three  plants 
should  be  planted  triangularly  in  each 
patch,  the  patches,  as  before  directed, 
two  feet  distant  from  each  other.  If  the 
plantation  is  made  with  pieces  or  slips 
of  crowns,  which  will  do  nearly  as  well, 
plant  in  the  same  way;  and  the  best 
times  are  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April,  Should  the  weather  be  dry, 
watering  wiU  be  required.  With  good 
attention  to  earth-stirring  during  the 
summer  months,  the  plants  will  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  force  the  following 
season,  and  may  remain  to  cut  from  for 
many  years. 

In  sowing  for  transplanting j  the  drills 
should  be  at  least  two  feet  from  drill  to 
drill,  and  two  inches  deep,  and  seeds 
about  five  incbes  apart  in  the  drill,  and 
the  seedlings  attended  to  as  before  during 
the  summer. 

To  force  Sea-kalc—Some  prefer  taking 
up  plants  either  one  year  or  more  old, 
and  placing  the  roots  carefully  on  a  gentle 
liotbed  made  up  for  the  purpose,  or  care- 
fully planting  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  to 
be  placed  in  other  warm  structures,  of 
course,  in  either  case,  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark ;  but  we  prefer,  in  all  cases,  to  force 
this  vegetable  in  the  open  ground,  by 
inverting  pots  over  the  crowns,  and  cover- 
ing over  them  dung  or  leaves.  If  dung 
is  employed  it  should  be  well  worked, 
as  for  other  forcing  purposes;  but  the 
best  materials  for  covering  the  crowns 
and  pots  are  leaves,  which  we  yearly 
collect  in  a  corner  for  the  purpose ;  no 
turning  over  is  requisite.  A  dry,  calm 
day  should  always  be  chosen  for  covering 
up ;  and  the  whole  of  the  work  should 
be  done  at  the  same  time,  first  placing 
the  pots  all  ready  to  suit  each  crown ; 
then  with  the  lime-bag  give  each  crown 
a  good  dusting  over  with  quick- lime, 
which  will  destroy  all  worms  and  slugs; 
put  on  the  pots  immediately,  and  the 
warm  leaves  over  them.  The  pots  should 
be  covered  with  the  driest  parts  first. 
When  leaves  are  used,  these  should  be 
covered  over  with  some  long,  littery 
material,  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
about  by  winds.  The  whole  covering 
should  be  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  thick  every  way  round  the  pots,  and 
put  together  snug  and  tight.  We  always 
make  our  first  covering  (to  be  ready  to 
cut  kale  by  Chiistmas  day)  during  the 


first  fortnight  in  November.  Of  course  tho 
weather  has  something  to  do  with  the 
covering  required.  The  heat  had  better 
be  too  low  than  too  high;  the  best 
temperatures  are  from  50°  to  60°,  and 
should  never  exceed  65°.  We  at  all 
times  use  a  few  coal-ashes,  just  ennagh 
to  cover  the  crowns.  When  we  cat  the 
kale,  this  prevents  the  slugs,  etc,  eating 
into  the  crowns.  This  remains  until 
cutting  ceases,  and  the  materials  and 
pots  are  cleared  away;  then  the  whole  is 
caiefully  forked  over,  and  the  ashes 
spread  about  with  the  hand,  and  all  is 
made  tidy  for  the  summer  growth.  See 
Sea-kale. 

Crambebry.     Oxyco'ccus  palu'stris. 

Crane's-bill.     Gera'mum. 

Cra'ssula.  (From  the  diminutive  of 
crassuSf  thick,  or  succulent;  in  reference 
to  their  leaves,  <fec.  Nat  ord.,  Houseleeks 
[Crassulaceffi].  Linn.,  b-Fe»tattdria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse   plants  from  the  Cape  of   Good 
Hope,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned. 

ANNUALS. 
C.  dfffu'sa  (diffuse),    i.    Pink.    June.     1/74. 
-^  expa'tua  iexpvodibd),   ^.    White.  June.  1774. 

—  glu'bra  (smooth-ciiMt/er).  i.   Whke.  Augpuat. 

1774. 

—  glomera'ta  (round-Aemferf). 

tember.    1774. 

—  HiagTto'lii  (Magnol's).      ^. 

South  Europe.     1800. 

—  moscha'ta  (musky).    ^.    White. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1794. 

—  puleheilu  (pretty).    ^.    Red.    Bfay.     1810. 

—  retrqfle'xa  (bent-back).     ^,    Yellow.     June. 

1788. 

—  ru'bens  (red).    ^,    Pink.    May.    Italy.    1759. 

—  «u6u/a'^a  (awl-shaped).    ^.    June.     1800. 

—  verticilla'ris  (xthorl-flowered).  i.  Pink.  July. 

South  Europe.    1786. 
BIENNIALS. 
C.  aloi'i{<»  (aloe-Iike).    White.    July.    1774. 

—  eapitella'ta  (small-headed).      White.     July. 

1774. 
•—  eentauroi'dea  (centaury-Uke).   ^.   Pink.  May. 
1774. 

—  corymbid(/sa  (snh-eorymhtd).  1.  White.  No- 

vember.    1818. 

—  lineoia'ta  (small-lined),     i.    Yellow.     Julj. 

1774. 

—  tmguafo'Ua  (tongue-leaved).    |.  White.  Au- 

gust.    1803. 

—  obova'ta  (reversed-egg-feaotfd).  White.  June. 

1818. 

"^  pertu'ntla  {dotted'leaved),     1.    White.     Oc- 
tober.    1824. 

•— spa'rsa  (acsittertd-teaoed),    4.    White.    1774. 

—  tomento'ta  (downy).    White.    April.     1818. 

—  tu'nrita  (tower-formed).  White.  March.  I81g. 

EVERGREENS  AND  HERBACEOUS. 
C,  acuti/o'lia  (pointed-leaved).  4*  White.  July. 
Greece.     1795. 

—  (Ub{flo'ra  (white-flowered).    4*  White.    June. 

1800. 

—  arbore'scens  (tree-like).  3.  Pink.  May.   1739. 


White.    Sep- 
June. 


White. 


September. 
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C.bHrasie^la  (two-biacted).    ^,    White.    An- 

gust.     loS3. 
ma'/or  (laiver).  4.  White.  Angost.  I82S. 

—  bieamot^Ma  (double>eonTez).   4.    White.    Aa* 

gUBt.     1800. 

—  N|»teiM'to  (flMt-ndad-lffOM^.  1.  ^Vhlte.  Sep- 

tember.    18S3. 

—  taltelo'fo  (•maU-etudded).    1.    Yellow.    Au- 

glut.    1800. 

—  eViafta  (hair-firinged).  ^,  Yellow.  July.  1732. 

mo'A'a  (middle).  ^.  Yellow.  July.    1818. 

mi'Mor  (smaller).  ^.  Yellow.  Jofy.   1818. 

—  coccme'tfa  (smali-ecarlet).    ^.    Scarlet     July. 

18SS. 

—  Mt/mniM'rtt  (colnmnar).    4.    White.    1789> 

—  coMJ'iifMi  (oeat).    i.    White.    July.    1818. 

—  eorda'ta{hv9Xi-ieaped)»  4*   Pink.  July.    1 774. 
■^  eo^te'domia  (cotyicdon>(eoeed).     1.     White. 

1800.     Berbaeeous. 
-"d^eia  (thrownodown).     1.    White.     Jnly. 
1820. 

—  wneofdea  (heath-Uke).    k-    White.    Septem- 

ber.   1890. 

-;lliea«'/ie(thwRd.atemmed).   4.    White.   Au- 
gust.   18S0. 

"fntiieulo'ta  (ander-shrabby).    White. 

—  imMeaUa  (imbricated).     1.    Whiu.     Juno. 

1760. 

—  le'etos  (muky)  J.  White.  September.  1774' 
-~  Mor^ifsa'/ur  (marginal).  3.   Pale  yellow.  July. 

1774. 

—  oUifqua  (oneqaal-ieootfiO*    4.     Red.     April. 

1759- 

—  oMw'ea  (blimt-ZeaeMO*    i>    1812. 

—  or6teii/ii'ris  (rottnd-leoved).  i»  Pink.  Angast. 

1 731.    Herbaceous. 
—pafiiafta  (threaded).    1.    Pink.    September. 

1785. 
■^pwU&fdda  (transparent).    1.    Pink.    August. 

1783. 
—pmmetu'ta  (dotted).    1.   White.    June.    l7Ag. 

—  roMo'ea  (branch;).    S.    Pink.    July.    1774. 

—  rammH/lo'ra  (branchlet-flowered).    1.    White. 

June.     182S. 

—  reee'/oeiM  (revolving).     1.    White.     August. 

18S0. 

—  roauUri*  (small-rosy).  4*  White.  July.  1810. 

Herbaceous. 

—  rohtmdi/t/lia  (round-leaved).    1 .  White.    Au- 

gust.    1820. 
^tea'brh  (rough '/^aoe^f).  4.    Pale  yellow.  June. 

1730. 
-MMtftry/laCrooghiah).    h.    White.    1810. 

—  tpatkuMta  (spathulated).  4.  White.  August. 

1774. 

—  s^wamw/o'fa  (scaly).    ^,   White.   July.    1817* 

—  tolepiliot'des  (telephium-like).  1.  White.  July. 

1818. 

—  tetrago'na  (four-angled).  S.  White.  August. 

1711. 

Cnliure. — Of  the  annval  and  biennial 
species  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots, 
io  spring,  and,  when  the  seedlings  will 
bear  handling,  separated  and  planted 
Kingly  in  other  pots.  The  same  soil  suits 
them  as  the  perennial  suoculent  species, 
which  are  those  most  in  request.  The 
ealtmne  of  these  is  as  follows,  whether 
for  bedding-out  or  growing  constantly 
nnder  glass : — Make  short  cuttings,  about 
the  end  of  August  or  in  September,  of 
the  tops  of   the    young  shoots  which 


have  not  flowered,  and,  after  the  cut- 
tings are  rooted,  place  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  grow  till  the  end  of  October, 
when  the  pota  are  filled  with  roots.  From 
this  time  to  the  end  of  February  keep 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  on  a  shelf  dose  to 
the  glass,  ai)d  give  two  or  three  water- 
ings durinp[  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  begm  to  move  in  the  spring,  stop 
them  at  about  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  pot,  and  a  few  of  the  top  leaves  take 
off,  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  new  shoots. 
As  soon  as  these  are  well  fonned,  thin 
them,  so  as  to  leave  but  from  three  to 
six  shoots  on  each  plant,  according  to  its 
strength  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are 
two  inches  long,  shift  into  pots  a  size  or 
two  larger,  in  a  mixture  of  yellow  loam 
and  pounded  brick j,  well  drained. 

After  the  spring  potting,  indulge  with 
a  little  more  than  greenhouse-heat,  by 
placing  them  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
peach-house,  or  vinery,  or  a  close  pit,  to 
have  them  in  full  vigour  by  the  middle 
of  May ;  because,  the  earlier  in  the  sum- 
mer they  complete  their  annual  growth, 
the  more  time  and  sun  they  have  to 
fiidsh  their  ripening  process.  About 
midsummer,  or  before  the  beginning  of 
Jnly,  their  growth  is  finished,  and  then 
turn  out  of  doors,  and  plunge  in  sand 
close  to  the  front  wall  of  a  hothouse, 
where  the  heat,  in  the  dog  days,  will  often 
range  from  80''  to  100**,  and  where  little 
rain  can  get  at  them,  the  spouting  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  roof  passing 
over  their  beads.  The  sand  in  which 
they  are  plunged  gets  veiy  hot  also ;  and, 
by  watering  it  occasionally  between  the 
pots,  the  roots  are  kept  sufficiently  moist 
without  any  water  being  given  on  the  soil 
in  the  pots.  This  treatment  is  more  imi- 
form  and  more  natural  to  them  than  any 
mode  of  pit  or  greenhouse  culture. 

On  the  first  indication  of  frost  remove 
into  shallow,  cold  pits,  where  the  lights 
can  be  drawn  off  them  every  mild  day  tiU 
the  end  of  November ;  then  move  them 
to  a  dry  shelf  in  the  greenhouse;  but 
they  could  be  wintered  in  a  diy  pit  from 
which  the  frost  could  be  kept. 

During  the  following  spring  keep  as 
cool  as  possible,  being  among  the  first 
set  of  greenhouse  plants  to  be  removed 
into  cold  pits  when  plants  begin  to  grow 
in  the  spring,  and  about  the  lafst  planta 
to  be  bedded  out  at  the  end  of  May  ;  and 
they  make  the  most  brilliant  bed  for  the 
whole  season,  flowering  for  six  weeks  to 
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two  months,  according  to  the  sitaation  of 
the  beds.  We  prefer  the  tall,  dark  scar- 
let, or  old  C.  cocci' nea^  for  beds ;  bat  there 
are  tliree  or  fonr  distinct  sorts  that  do 
equally  well  in  pots. 

It  often  happens  that  plants  with  only 
two  shoots  will  produce  but  one  head  of 
bloom,  and  then  the  second  shoot  will  be 
sure  to  follow  the  year  after,  and  thus  a 
plant  may  be  made  to  flower  every  year. 

If  this  plant  with  two  shoots  offers  to 
flower  on  both  instead  of  one,  and  you 
wish  the  plant  to  flower  every  year,  yon 
must  forego  the  pleasure  of  having  both 
shoots  to  flower  the  first  season.  In 
that  case,  as  soon  as  you  can  perceive 
the  flower-buds  in  the  spring,  you  must 
cut  down  one  of  the  two  shoots,  and  let 
the  other  one  flower.  The  lower  down 
the  shoot  is  cut  the  better.  If  there  is 
only  an  inch  or  two  of  it  left,  it  is  sure 
to  produce  three  times  the  number  of 
young  shoots  that  will  be  necessary  to 
retain.  If  you  select  three  of  the  best 
placed,  these  will  be  enough  for  a  plant 
so  young ;  therefore,  instead  of  two  flower- 
beads,  we  have  only  one  of  them,  and 
three  others  coming  up  to  flower  next 
season.  As  soon  as  the  single  truss  of 
flowers  begins  to  fade,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  this  flowering  shoot  must  be 
cut  down  close  likewise,  and  from  it  suc- 
cession-shoots will  be  obtained,  so  that, 
in  a  large,  old  specimen,  there  are  many 
flowering  shoots  and  succession  ones 
growing  on  at  the  same  time;  a^pd^  as 
soon  as  the  plants,  are  done  flowering, 
the  shoots  which  have  borne  the  flowers 
are  cut  back  to  different  lengths,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  or  shape  the  plant  is  in- 
tended to  be  grown. 

Every  morsel  of  the  old  shoots  cut  off 
in  August  will  make  cuttings;  but  the 
best  cuttings  are  obtained  from  the  top 
ends  of  young,  vigorous  shoots;  they 
will  root  either  in  heat  or  cold,  at  any 
time.  Abundance  of  air,  strong  sunlight, 
and  plenty  of  water  during  their  two 
months  of  active  growth ;  but  little  during 
the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
scarcely  any  in  winter,  are  the  leading 
principles  in  their  culture. 

Cratje'ous.  The  Hawthorn.  (From 
kratos,  strength;  in  reference  to  the 
strength  and  hardness  of  the  wood.  Nat. 
ord,,  Appleworts  [Pomaceffi].  Linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  2'Di-pentagynia.) 

The  family  of  thorns  furniihes  a  greater  num- 
ber of  handsome    small   trees  for   ornamental  ' 


grounds  dian  any  other  woody  family  whatever. 
They  are  all  white-blossomed,  except  where  we 
have  mentioned  otherwise;  but  they  vary  in 
another  beauty :» the  colour  of  their  fruit;  and 
this,  as  far  as  we  know,  we  have  particularised. 
Young  plants  are  obtained  from  seed  sown  in 
spring ;  and  any  particular  varieties  can  be  budded 
or  grafted  upon  one. of  the  most  useful — the  com- 
mon whitethorn.  Common  garden -soil. 
C.  alpi'na  (alpine).    30.    May.     Italy. 

—  upiifo'iia  (parsley-leaved).  15.  May.  N.  Amer. 

181S. 
mi'nor  (smaller).    May. 

—  Aro'nia  (Aronia).     15.    May.     South  Europe. 

1810.    Berries  yellow. 

grandifio'ra  (large»flowered).    16.    May. 

1846. 

—  Azaro'liu  (Asarole).   15.  May.  South  Europe. 

1640.    Berries  red. 

—  Carpaftiea  (Cai^athian).  20.  May.  Garpatfaiaa 

Mountains. 

—  eoeeVnea  (■earlet-/ri(i^etf).  SO.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1683. 
-~  <— —  coralli'na  (coralline).    15.  May.  FruBce. 
^/and«to'«a  (glanduloee).   20.    May.     N. 

Amer-    17^9'    Berries  red. 

—  •'-^in^i>/(a7a(indettted-/eaoetf).    19.    May. 

N.  Amer. 
maera'tUha    (long-spined).     20.     May. 

N.  Amer.    1819.    Berries  yellowish-red. 

mn'xifna  (largest).    20.  May.    N.  Amer. 

rni'nor  (smaller-/Via^eii).    SO.    May.     N. 

Amer. 

NeppoHta'na  (Neapolitan).  May.  Na|riea. 

suhvillo'ta  (slightly-haby).     1 8Sa. 

— succule'nta  (saecalent-/rtt(/ec{;.  Germany. 

—  eorda't'i  (beart-/eao«(f).    SO.    May.    N.  Amer. 

1/38.    Berries  bright  red. 
— '  erenuiu'tu  fscoUop-edged).  10.  Mmy.  Kepuul. 
Hid. 

—  vru's^Kf'Ui  (eockspur).    SO.    May.    N.  Amer. 

)  691 .    Berries  dark  red. 
iinea'Hs  (narrow-foaoeti).    SO.    May.    N. 

Amer. 

na'fM  (dwarf)*    4.    May.    N.  Amer. 

pyracanthifo'lia  (oyracantha-leaved).  SO. 

May.     N.  Amer. 
sahcifo'lia  (wiUow-leaved).     SO.      May. 

N.  Am€r. 
sple'ndena  (shining).  SO.  May.  N.  Amer. 

—  Dougta'sii  (\}oag)9Ji*a).     15.    May.    N.Amer. 

1830.     Berries  purple. 

—  elli'ptica  (cvtH- leaned).    20.    May.    N.Amer. 

1765. 

—  Jl'88a{cleh-leapeeO'    15-    May.    1810. 
'-flabella'tu  (fAn-teaved),      15.      May.      South 

Europe. 

—  fla'va  {yt\low-peew-berried).     SO.     May.      N. 

Amer.     1724. 
loba'ta  (lobed).     15.    June. 

—  F/oren^t'na  ( Florentine).     15.    May.     1800. 

—  fio'rida  (florid).    20.     May,     N.  Amer. 

—  gla'bra  (smooth).   15.    Bfay.    N.  Amer.    1818. 

—  heterophff'Ua  (variouk-leaved).    20.   May.    N. 

Amer.    1816.    Berries  red. 

—  /a^/o'/ta (broad-leaved).  20.    May.    N.Amer. 

1820. 

—  La'yi  (Mr.  Tradescant  Lay's).      10.      North 

China.    1844. 

—  lu'cida  (shining-feao«(?).  SO.   May.    N.  Amer. 

—  AT arocca'n o  (Morocco).     15.     May.     Barbary. 

1822. 
—' metonoc/i'fT^a  (black-berried).  15.  May.  Tauria. 
1830. 

—  Mexica'na  {Mexican).  15.  May.  Mexico.  1823. 

—  mon&gyna  (one-styled).     15.     May.     Siberia. 
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C.  n^gra  (hlack-fhtited).    90.    Mfty.    Hungary. 
I819. 

—  ordorati'stwia  (sweetest-scented).     1 5.     May. 

Crimea.     Berries  briiehit  red. 

—  mientaftiM  (eastern).  16.   May.   8outh  Europe. 

1810«    Berries  dark  red. 
-~  — —  tanguXnea  (blood-coloured).     16.    May. 
Crimea.    1810. 

—  maU/o'lia  (oval-leaved) .  SO.   May.    K.  Amer. 

1810. 
-~  oxjfca'nfka    (sharp-apined.       Common   hmo- 

thorn),     15.    May.     Britain. 

ape' tola  ( petall  ess) .     IS.     May . 

auraisf t'oca   (orange  -  coloured  mfhtUed). 

May. 

—  ^— awV«i  (golden-^CTTwd).    !*•    May. 

eapita'ta  (capitat«->lou;tf(*tng').  15.   May. 

Ceigiafna  (Cels*s).    15.    May. 

ei'toca'fT^a  (woolly-fruited).    16.    White. 

Hay.    Britain. 
— Jle»w/9a  (sigsag«6raneAcd).    16.    White. 

May. 
->  ——-ffifixu  org'e'is^whiCe-tNiriff^aieii-leaved). 

15.     White.    May. 
/o*tii$-tnn'rei8   (yeliow-Tariegalad).       16. 

White.     May. 
lacinia'ta  (cut-feoMiQ.       19.       White. 

May.     Sicily.     18 16. 
^ 2eMe0«a'rpa  (white-fnizted).    IS.  White. 

May.    Britain. 
mafjor    (gnater->Vwife({).      16.     White. 

May. 
mu'UipUM  (davUblt-flowend).  16.  White. 

May. 
obtutafia  (blnnt^/oAed).      16.      White. 

May.    France.    1832. 
0/iseria'na  (Oliver's).  90.  White.   May. 

Asia  Minor.     1890.    Benriee  black. 
pUfna  (dmM»-fio»ered).     15.     White. 

May. 

—  — -  jBfw'co*  (cariy).    15.    White.    May. 
pteri/o'tia  (brake-leaved).     15.     White. 

May. 
puiUlcta  (scarlet-ylottwrerf).    16.    Scarlet. 

May. 
pun^ceofti/rt'pUno  (scarlet-double-flu  w- 

ered).    15.    Uarkred.    May. 
— quercifoflia  (oak-leav«d).    White.    June. 

Hamburgh.    1834. 
reW'fUR (Queen  M€urjf*Bthom),  SO.  White. 

May.    Scotland. 
n^aea  tupefrba  (superb  ro«y->fov«re<f)'  16. 

Crimson.    May. 
•— SiAi'nV?a  (Siberian).     15.    White.    May. 

Siberia. 
Trantylw^mca      (Transylvanian).       15. 

White.    May.    IVansylvania. 

—  o«yaoaii/Aof<fe«(oxyacantha>like).   16.  White. 

May.    Fnmee.    1839. 
— l>arB(/b'tfa  (small-leaved).  15.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1704. 
JF/o'rWo  (Florida).   6.   White.  May.    N. 

Amer« 
grouulariafo'lia  (gooeeberry-leaved).    6. 

White.    May. 

—  peniafgyna  (five-styled).     16.    White.    Msy. 

Hunjcary.     1820. 

—  PoUreUiina  (Poiret*s).  SO.  White.  May.  Hun- 

gary.     1810. 

—  Frjff«/ia'»a  (Priest's).    White.    May.     1810. 
-^  pnmelUMlia  (prunella-leaved).    30.    White. 

—prM«(/b'*a  (plum-leaved).    90.    White.    May. 
N.  Amer.     1818.    Berries  dark  red. 

—  pvneio'to  (dottedM/Vtij^aiO.    16.     White.     N. 

Amer.    1740.    Berrica  sed. 


C.  puncta'ta  au'rea  (goldf.n-fruited).  30.  White. 
May.     N.  Amer.     1724. 

—  brenispi'nn  (ahort-spined).    White.    Mny.  N. 

Amer. 
n/^pm  (black-/hitt««).  White.   Bfay.  N. 

Amer. 
fii'ffra  itrt'cta  (black  'fruited  -  upright). 

White.     May.     N.  Amer. 
ru'bra  {red-fruiied).    20.    White.    May. 

N.  Amer. 
rvfbra  stri'cta  (upright-red).  20.   White. 

May.    N.  Amer. 

—  purpufrea  (pnrplt'fruited),  16.  White.   May. 

1822. 
il//a'(oa  (Altaic).  16.  White.  May.  Altaie 

Mouiitaius. 
-' pyraea'ntha  ieoergreen-thom),     10.    White. 

May.    South  Europe.     1629. 

—  ^— crenttte'^a  (small-scolloped).    10.  White. 

May.     Nepaul.     1820. 

yVtt'c*M-a7Ao  (white-fruited).   10.    White. 

May.     1841. 

—  pjfr(fo'/jo  (pear-leaved),  li.  WTiite.  June.  N. 

Amer.    1/63.    Berries  yellowish-red. 
-—  tanguVnea  (crimson-/r»t/«d).     15.    May.    Si- 
beria.    1810. 

—  tpathuU^ta  (spatnla^leaverf).    15.    May.     N. 

Amer.     1806. 

—  apinosi'ssima  (spiniest).    15.    May.    Europe. 

—  «%u/a'm  (stipulate).  Pink.  May.  Quito.  1843. 

—  tonaeetifo'lia   (tansy  •  leaved).       16.       May. 

Greece.    1780.    Berries  yellow. 

—  —— gla' bra  i%tnooth).    15.    May.    Germany. 

1816. 

Tau'i-iea  (Tanrian).    15.   May.    Taurica. 

1800. 

—  Virgi'nica   (Virginian).     5.    lilay.     Virginia. 

1812.    Berries  green. 

—  vi'ridis  {frreen-fruitea)'    15.    May.    Carolini^ 

1810. 

Obatje'va.  Garlic  Pear.  (Named 
after  CratavuSf  a  Greek  botanists  Nat. 
ord.,  Oapparids  [CappandaceaB'J.  Linn., 
ll'JOodecaudria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to 
the  Common  Caper.) 

The  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  Gcrlic  Pear  (C, 
ggna'ndra)  blisters  like  Cantharides.  Stove  ever- 
gieen  trees  ;  rich,  loamy  soil ;  increased  by  cut- 
tings in  sand,  under  glass,  in  bottom-heat. 

C.g|r>Mi'n<ira(gynandyouB).  19.  White.  Jamaica. 
1789. 

—  RoJtbu'rfrhu  (Roxburgh's).  15.  White.  E.  Ind. 

1823. 
^  ia'pia  (tapia).     SO.    White.     E.  Ind.     1753. 

—  ^i(»t'<(e«(tapi»-like).    30.   White.    S.  Amer. 

1830. 

Crawfo 'HDLA ,  ( In  honour  of  Sir  John 
Crawford,  governor  of  Singapore.  Nat.» 
ord.,  Gentianworts  [Gentianacese].  Linn., 
6'Pentandria  2'Digynia.) 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  herbaceous  twin«nr 
iu  as  hardy  as  the  Gentians,  to  which  it  is  allied, 
and  like  them  may  be  cultivated. 

C.fcucicuta'ta  (fascide-flowered).  4.   Blue.  Au- 
gust.   Himalaya.    1855. 

Cbs£FE21s  or  Taaile&s  are  plants 
which,  by  having  numerous  stems  and 
branches  resting  upon  and  spreading 
over  the  soil's  surface,  are  nseful .  for 
concealing   what  would   be   nnpleasing 
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to  the  eye.  They  are  also  handsome 
objects  in  pots  suspended- from  the  roof 
of  an  appropriate  structure,  and  some, 
as  GavUh^s'ria  procu'mhensy  are  orna- 
mental round  the  margin  of  ponds  or 
other  water. 

Cbesce'mtia.  The  Calabash  -  tree. 
(Named  after  Crescentit  an  old  author. 
Nat.  ord.,  Crescentiads  [Crescentiaceffi]. 
Linn.,  4i'Tetrandi'ia  1-Monogynia,) 

The  flowers  of  the  Calabash-tree  (C  Cuje'te) 
are  intermediate  between  Gesnerworts  and  Big- 
noniads,  and  in  all  the  species  are  produced  from 
the  Old  stems  or  branches.  Stove  evergreen  trees ; 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat ;  cuttinss  of  ripened 
shoots  root  readily  in  sand,  under  glass,  in  heat. 

C,  aeumina'ta   (pointed -/eaoecf).      20.     Green, 

white.    Cuba.     1822. 
—  cucurbiti'na  (gousd-fruited).    10.  White.  W. 

Ind.     17:13. 

—  Cuje'te  (Cujete).   20.  White.   Jamaica.    I690. 

—  macrophy'lla  (large-leaved).    Yellow. 

Gbess.     Lepi'dium  sati'vum. 

Varieties. — There  are  three  varieties  : 
Plain-leaved,  which  is  the  one  commonly 
cultivated  for  salads;  Curly -leaved, 
equally  good,  and  employed,  likewise,  for 
garnishing;  Broad-leaved,  seldom  culti- 
vated. Sl«e  Mustard. 
•  Cress  Rocket.     Ve'lUt. 

Cri'num.     (From   krinon, 
name  for  lily.      Nat.    ord., 
[Amaryllidaceee].      Linn., 
1-Monogynia.) 

Nearly  fifty  species  of  Crinum,  with  numerous 
varieties,  and  many  cross-bred  seedlings,  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Herbert.  Many  of  them 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  this  order.  C.  longi- 
fiofrwn  is  perfectly  hardy  in  England  if  planted 
six  or  eight  inches  deep.  It  will  grow  in  water, 
but  better  on  the  margins  of  Ukes,  ponds,  or 
rivulets.  The  whole  family  delight  in  strong,  rich 
loam,  and  an  abundance  of  water  when  they  are 
growing.  Bulbous  plants  of  great  beauty;  rich 
loam,  peat,  and  sand ;  readily  increased  by  offsets, 
and  many  by  seeds, 

HARDY. 
C.  Coptfnse  (Common  Cape).     2.    Pink.     July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1752. 

—  Herbefrti  (Herbert's).    2.    Pink.    September. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
OREENHOUSE. 
C.  anguai^fo'liwn   (narrow-leaved).     2.    White. 
June.    N.  Holland.     1824. 

—  attf^o'/e  (southern).  White.  April.  Australia. 

1791. 

—  erasstfoflium  (thick-leaved).    2.    Pink.    Sep- 

tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 774. 
^fta'ccidum  (flabby).     2.     July.    N.  Holland. 
181 6. 

—  longiflo'rum  (long-flowered).  2.  Purple.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    181 6. 

—  longif&lium  (long-leaved).  8.  White.  Bengal. 

1810. 

—  lori/o'tium  (strap-leaved).    6.    White.     July. 

Pegu.    1819* 
-~  maerocifvpum  (large-fitiited).  14.  July*  Pegn. 
1820. 


the    Greek 
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C,  Mauritia'num  (Mauritian).  4.  Pink.  Bfarcb* 
Mauritius.     1812. 

-—  Mohuxu'num  (Molucca).  2.  Pink.  July.  Mo- 
luccas.   I8I9. 

—  mvUiflft^rum  (many-flowered).  2.  White.  1822. 

—  peduncula'tum  (fof^-flower-stalked).  8.  White. 

July,    N.  8.  Wales.     1790. 

—  plica'tum  (plaited).   2.   White.   July.    China. 

181-8. 

—  ripa'rium  (river-bank).    2.    Pink.   July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    I8I6. 

STOVE. 

C.  Algoe'nae  (Algoa  Bay).  Red,  white.  August. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1826. 

—  ama'hUe  (lovely).   5.   Purple.   July*    E.  Ind. 

1810. 

—  America'num  (American).  2.  White.  July.  S. 

Amer..   17ft2. 

—  amafnum  (pleasing).  2.  White.  E.  Ind.  1810. 
— /«'wf  (smoothnedged).  2.  White.  £.  Ind. 

I8I9. 

—  —^  angugtifofaum   (^af^narrow-leaved).     2. 

White.    £.  Ind.    1819* 

—  angufttmn  (narrow),  l.  Pink.  July.  Mauritiua. 

1818. 
— -  one'ina/ttm  (anomalous).     1.     White.    Jnly. 
China.     1822. 

—  aqpa'tieum  (water).   4.  IHnk.  August.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1630. 
-~  arena'riutn  (sand).   2.  White.   May.  N.  Hol> 

land.     1822. 
— '  -^^  hlalndum  (mild-ZooAttng').  2.  Blue.  May. 

N.  Holland.     1821. 
—-ABiafticum  (Asiatic.  Poiaon-buUt)»    S.  White. 

July.    China.    1732. 
•^  Atulrala'tieum  (Australian).    White.     June. 

Australia.     1888. 

—  braehyafndrum  (short-stamened).    6.    White. 

July.    N.  Holland.     18)9. 

—  hraahynefma   (short-stamened).     White.     E. 

Ind.    1840. 

—  bractea'tum  (braeted).  2.  White.  July.   Mau- 

ritius.    1810. 

—  angtutif&lium  (narrow-leaved).     3.     White. 

July.    Mauritius.    1810. 

—  brevili'mbum  (short-fringed).     2.     July.    Pa- 

eific  Islands.     1820. 

—  Brotusone'ti  (Broussonet's).   }.    Red,  white. 

July.    Guinea.  .1740. 

—  Ca'ffrum  (Caffre).     Bed,  white.    September. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18«6. 

—  canalictUa'tum  (channelled-Zeooeii).  4.  White. 

July.    E.  Ind.    1810. 

—  cantUifo'lium  (channelled-leaved).  S.  July.  E. 

Ind.     1820. 

—  Careya'num  (Carey's).  S*  White.  July.  Mau- 

ritius.   1821. 

—  Commeti'ni  (Commelin's).    9»    White.    July. 

S.Amer.    1798. 

—  confefrtum  (crowded).   9.    White*   June.    N. 

Holland.    1822. 

—  crue'ntum  (hloodj-ftowered),   4.    Red.    July. 

E.  Ind.     MIO. 

—  deelina'tum  (curved-down).   S.  White.  Hay.* 

Silhet.     1818. 

—  defi'xum  (deflxed).    3.    White.    August.    E. 

Ind.    1810. 

—  di'stichum  (two-rowed).     2.    White,  purple. 

June.    Guinea.    1774. 

—  eflegana  (elegant).    4.     White.     September. 

E.  Ind.    1823. 

—  enaife'lium  (sword-leaved).-  3.  White.    Pegu. 

I819. 
~  enffttf'jiwnx  (blushing).  S.  Palewhits*   July. 
W.  Ind.    1789. 
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€  erube^Mcena  Berkiee'n$e  (Bethiw),    «.    White. 
July.     Berbice.     181 9. 

—  —  CoTftnty'num   (Corantyne).      P«le    red. 

June.     S.  Atner.     1820. 
— ——«/a'*r»m  a'/Attm  (•mooth- white).  White. 

June.    S.  Amer.    1820. 
— -^^  gia'brum  ru'brum  («mooth-red).      Red, 

white.    June.     Maranham.     1824. 
mafjus  (larger).     S.    Red,  white.    July. 

S.  Amer.     1789. 
•mi'fiM*  (•inall«r).    1|   Red,  white.    July. 

S.  Amer.     178^.  ' 
octojlo'rum   (eight  •  flower^il).      White. 

June.     ;«pani»h  Main.     1820. 
rubrili'm/>un%  (red-fringed).   Red.   June. 

S.  Amer. 
errfVi/VZ/wm  (green-leaved).    3.    White. 

July.     Demerara.     I8I9. 
^ergfkrophy'Uum{rtd-\emved).   3.    Red,  white. 

July.     £.  Ind.     1825. 

—  anlta'ium  (lofty),    S.    E.  Ind.     1820. 
-Forde'si  (Forbcs's).      Red.      White.      July. 

Delagoa  Bay.     1824. 
—form&gum  (hrautiful).  2.    July.  Braiil.  1820. 
~^a'fi/e«in  (giant).  S.  Whiu.    July.  Guinea. 

1792. 
~  A«'mt7e  (low).     1.    White.    October.    1822. 
~  ifun'gite  (noble).  S.  Pink.  November.  E.  Ind. 

I819. 

—  La'furn(  Lance's).    Red,  white.    July.    Suri- 

nam.   1825. 
--luti/t/lium  (broad-leaved).    3.     Pink.     July. 
E.  Ind.     1806. 

—  Lindleya'nurn  (Lindley's).      White,  purple. 

June.    Maranham.    1924.  • 

~  Loddigetiafnutn  (Loddlge'a).    White,  purple. 
August.    Mexico. 

—  Pax/o'm' (Paxton'a).  Red,  white.  June.  E.  Ind. 

—  ;)eifto/a'/«m  (pediolate).  White.  Purple.  July. 

S.  Africa.     1792. 

apeetuf trite  (ahowy).  White.  July.  Sierra 

Leone. 

—  prate'tue  (meadow).    White.    June.    E.  Ind. 

1810. 

—  pro'eemm  (tall).  8.  White.  July.  Pegu.  fSSO. 

—  purpura' teens   (purplish).      Purple.       June. 

Frrnando  Po.     1829. 

—  revolif'/wm  (roUed<back).    14.    White.    June. 

Maranham.     1823. 

—  ri'fiAfin  (stiff).  White.  June.   E.  Ind.   1810. 

—  tro'^rtftn  (rough).    4.     Pink.    May.   'Azores. 

1810. 

—  Sj'ufrttm  (Chinese).  1.  White.    China.   1819. 

—  »peeU/»um  (showy).   8.    Pink.   July.    E.  Ind. 

I8I9. 

—  $tr¥ctum  (straight).   1^.   White.    September. 

1824. 

—  nibme'r9um  (submerged).    1^.    Pink.    July. 

Rio  Janeiro.     1820. 

—  Sutnaira'nwn  (Sumatra).    3.    MThite.    July. 

Sumatra.    1810. 

—  undula'lum  (waved  - /tfaoed).      1^.      White. 

November.    Maranham.    1834. 

—  «en«'«/i«in  (graceful).    1.    White,  red.    Julv. 

E.  Ind.    1921. 

—  vereeu'ndum  (ruddy).     2.     Pale  red.    July. 

E.  Ind.     1830. 

—  yueeao^de*  (yueca-like).      8.      Red,   white. 

June.    Guinea.    I740. 
~  ZejfMnieum    (Ceylon).     3.     Purple.     July. 
Ceylon.    1771* 

—  longistp'lum  (lonR-styled).     Pale  red.    July. 

E.  Ind.    1 800. 

Crista'bia.    (From  crUtOf  a  crest;  the 
(orm    of  the   seed-vessel.      Nat  ord«, 
17 


Mallowworts  r^^fa^vaceffi].  Linn.,  16- 
Momidelphia  8- Pohandria.  Allied  to 
Sida. ) 

A  very  neat  little  hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 
Peat ;  cuttings  during  the  summer  months. 

Ccoeci'nea    (scarlet).     4.      Scarlet.      August. 
Missouri.     1811. 

Cri'thmum.  Samphire.  {Trom  krithe^ 
barley;  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to 
barley.  Nat.  ord.,  Umbellifers  [Apiaceae]. 
Lino.,  ^-Pentandria  'i-Digynia,  Allied  to 
Seseli. ) 

Samphire  (C  mari'timum)  it  excellent  in 
pickles. 

C. /o4i/o'/»rtm  (broad-leaved).  U.   Yellow.  July. 
Canaries.    178O. '  (Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  man'/tmum  (sea).  I.  White.  August.  Britain. 

Hardy  herbaceous. 

Oultvre. — Crithmum  mari'tim  m»i,  th  ough 
a  native  of  the  sea-shore,  may  be  culti- 
vated successfully  in  the  garden. 

SoiL^lt  requires  a  sandy,  rich  soil 
and  the  north  side  of  a  wall. 

Propagation.  —  The  roots  may  be 
planted,  or  the  seed  sown,  in  April ;  the 
only  cnltivation '  required  being  to  keep 
the  plants  free  from  weeds,  and  to  water 
it  about  twice  a  week  with  water  contain- 
ing half  an  ounce  of  guano,  and  one 
ounce  of  salt  per  gallon. 

GsocKiNG  is  putting  a  piece  of  pot- 
sherd over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  a 
flower- pot,  previously  to  adding  the 
drainage,  <feo. 

Gbo'cus.  (A  name  adapted  from  Theo- 
phrastus.  Nat.  ord.,  Irida  [Iridacese]. 
Linn.,  S-Triandria  \-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  bulbs.  The  saffron  of  the  shops  is  the 
dried  stigmas  of  C  satt'mu*  The  Sicilian  saffron 
ia  from  those  of  C»  odt/rus. 

C.  atbifl&rut  (white-flowered).    \.    White.    Fe- 
bruary.   Austria. 

—  annula'tu9  (ringed).      ^.      White.      March. 

South- East  Europe.    1089. 
Ada'micui  (Adam's).   4.   Purple.  Bfarch. 

Caucasus. 
a'lbtu  i^hxte'flowered).    White.    March. 

Opschina. 
biflo'rus  (two-flowered),  i.  White.  March. 

Crimea.     1S29« 
bifia'nts  8tigmat</nu  (/onj^  -  styled).     i» 

White.    March. 
earule'iicens  (bluish).  Bluish.    February. 

Naples. 
eairiafttu  (unstreaked-«epa/«).  Lilac.  Fe« 

bruary.    Florence. 

Orafcue  (Grecian).    Febnunry.    Greece. 

-> nubi'gena  (cloudy).  White.  March.  Mount 

Gargarius.    1846. 
•» —— pwrpura'tcena  (purplbh->foireretf).    Pur> 

pie.    March.    Dalmati*. 
punfUm  arge'nteut  (silvery),  f   White. 

February.    Pisa. 
putffOM  tinM'ttu.  Oinod).       Febnuux* 

PMrma. 
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annula'ius  pusi^Utu  Tenoria'nru  (Tenore's). 
^.    Wiiite.    February.    Naples. 

— 9—  Tatt^nctu  (Taurian).    February.    Odessa: 

argeftUeua  (silvery).  White,  brown.  February. 

Astu'ricus  (Asturian).  i..  Purple.  October. 
Asturia.     1842. 

dttVetM  (golden),  i.  Yellow.  February.  Greece. 

6(/(oVtM  <two-flowered).  i.  White.  February. 
Crimea.     I629. 

Borpa'ntta  {BoTj**).  White.  September.  Morea. 

Byxanti'nua  (Byzantine).  September.  Hun- 
gary. 

Cambe*edia'nu»  (Cambesedes').  White.  Ma- 
jorca. 

canceUa'tus  (cross-barred).    Mount  Taurus. 

Kothchia'nus  (Kotschy's).  Violet.  Mount 

Taurus. 

margarita'cetu  (pearly).   Purple.   Mount 

Taurus. 

Maxziafricu$(Mtati«n*»).  White,  yellow. 

Caria. 

Cartwrightia'nus  (Cartwright's).  i.  White, 
purple.    September.    Candia. 

Cr^ticua  (Cretan).  Pale  yellow.  October. 

Candia. 

leuca'diiu  (whitish).    White. 

Caucafsicut  (Caucasian).  White,  blue.  Fe- 
bruary.   Caucasus. 

chrysa'nthtu  (golden-flowered).  ^.  Golden. 
February.     Rhodope. 

Clusic^nus  (Clttsius's).  September.  Portugal. 
1835. 

Danuuce'tMa  (Damascus).  September.  Da- 
mascus.    18i4. 

£'?/«cAerta'nu«  (Keischer's).   White.  Smyrna. 

Ourga'ricun  (Gargarian).  i.  Golden  yellow. 
March.    Mount  Gargarius. 

Hadria'ticua  (Hadriatic).    October. 

Chrpsobel(/nicus  (Chrysobelonian).  Oc- 
tober.   Chrysobeloni. 

Saunderna'ntu  (Saunders's).  September. 

Imperuto'niua  (Imperato's).  i.  I^ilae.  Fe- 
bruary.   Naples.     1830. 

insula'ris  (island).    September.    Corsica. 

•— —  geminifl&rus  (twin-flowered).  September. 

tna'Jor  (larger).    September. 

me'dius  (medium).    September. 

—^  minimus  (least).    Violet.    September. 

ta'eteuB  {cnaLm-coXonrtd-flowered),  ^.  Pale 
yellow.    March. 

lagenaftit'nu  (bottle-flowered).  ^.  Red,  yellow. 
February.    Greece. 

au'reut  (golden),      i.      Golden  yellow. 

Mfurdi.    Greeee. 

au'reut  a*lbiis  (white-flowered).  4.  White. 

March. 

au'reut   la'cteua   (creapa -coloured).      i- 

Cream.    March.    Greece.     1629. 

au'reus  la'cteus  penciUu'tus  (milky-pen- 
cilled)..  i.    Pale  cream.    March. 

au'rette  lute'scene   (yellowish),    i.    Pale 

yellow.    March. 

au'reue  pa'Uidus  (paXt-flowered).  J.  Pale 

sulphur.    March.  • 

au'reua  sulphura'scene  (pale  sulphur),    i . 

March. 

au'reua  aulphu'raua  (sulphur-coloured),  i. 

Pale  yellow.  March.  South  Europe.  l62p 

au'reua  trUinea'tua  (three-lined),  i.  Yel- 
low, blue.    March. 

ct'fuUiJtts  (white).  White.  March.  Mount 

Gargarius. 

— —  y?o'ott»(yeUow),  i.  Pale  yellow.  February. 
Greece. 

Ht^tnicua  (Heemus).      March.     Mount 

Heemus. 


C  lagenaflo'rua  Landeria'nua  (Lander's).  Yel- 
low.   March. 

SyrtVciM.  (Syrian),    i.   Yellow.    March. 

Syria. 

--  OlMeriafnuaiOliyitr'a),  Yellow.  March.  Cfatos. 

atella'ria  (starry).    J.    Yellow.    March. 

->- '—  atria' tua  (streaJced).  i*  Yellow.  March. 
South  Europe.    1629. 

—  iongiflo'rua  (long- flowered).    February.   Italy. 

1843. 

-»lufteua  (common-yellow),  i.  Yellow.  Fe- 
bruary.   Turkey.     l629> 

•— Jlf<eft'//c{i«(M8etian).  4.  Yelltfw.  February. 
Greece.    1629. 

—  mefdiua  (intermediate).    September.    Liguria. 

—  mi'nimua  (smallest).    ^.    Purple.    February. 

1029. 

~  nina'lia  (snowy).    February.    Morea. 

-~  nudijio'rua  (naked-flowered).  ^.  Violet.  Sep- 
tember.   England. 

—  odofrua  (scented),     i.    September.    Naples. 

1830. 

Itmgiflo'nta  (loog-flowered).  i.  October. 

JIfeAYt/iww (Maltese).  %.  October.  Malta. 

—  Palia'sii  I  Pallas's.  Autumnal),  ^,  liilac.  SSep- 

tember.    Crimea.     1 821 . 

—  pulche'Uua  (neat).     Light  blue.      February. 

1848. 

—  pun'//iM  (dwarf).  |.  White,  blue.    February. 

.  Naples.    1824. 

—  Pffrena'ua  (Pyrenean).  4*  Purple.  September. 

.  England. 

—  relicula'tua  (netted),      i.     Blue.     Febrnmry. 

Crimea. 
r  a'lbicana  (cloth  of  silver).    4.    Whitish. 

March.    Odessa. 
Anayre'naia  (Angora).  4.  Yellow.  March. 

Angora. 

—  ——  aurite'xtua  (cloth  ctf  gold),      i.      Gold. 

March. 

—  — —  aurite'xtua  immacuU^t%ta  (spoUesa).     ^. 

Yellow.    March. 
-*■  -*—  aurite'xtua  rt^e'xua  (bent-back).   ^.  Vel- 
low-striped.     March.    Crimea.     I6u5. 

—  — —  Dalma'ticua  (Dabnalaan).    4.    A|u-il. 
variega'tua  (variegpated).    i*    April. 

—  Sa/rmaitmVniM  (Salzmann's).    Africa.     I8O6. 

—  wit^ifoua  (cultivated.  Suffrou),  ^.  Violet.    Sep- 

tember.   England. 

—  aero^tinua  (late.  Autumnal),  h  Violet.  Octo- 

ber.   South  Europe.     I629. 

—  Sibthorpio'nu*  (Sibtborp's). 

— • pulchri' color     (fair  -  coloured).      Bfay. 

Olympia. 

—  -—  Stnu'ricua    (Stauric).       White.      June. 

Trebisond. 

—  apecin'sua   (showy).       Purple.       September. 

Hungary.     . 

Cavca'nicua  (Caucasian).  Purple.  Sep- 
tember..  Caucasus. 

la'xior  (looser).      Purple.      September. 

Caucasus. 

Transyloa'nicua  (Transylvania).    Purple. 

.  September.    Trapsylvania. 

—  atria/ftita  (channelled).   4.   White.    February. 

. 1820. 

—  aulphu'reua  (sulphur-cototw'tfd)..     i.     Yellow. 

February.    South  Europe.     l6l^. 

y^a'ou*  (pale  yellow),     i.      Pale  yellow. 

February.    South  Europe.    1629. 

—  Suaitt'nua  (Susian).     4.     Yellpw.     February. 

.Turkey.    l605. 

—  Suteria'nus{iiVitxr*%).^.  Brightyellow.  March. 

Angnra. 

—  Thoma'sii  (Thomas's).    §.  Blue.    September. 

Maples.  .  1830. 
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C.  Th^mt^sU  Uefeis  (smooth-ffaoeif)' 
pri'neeps  (chief.   Frmged-leaved). 

-  Tuumefortia'nut   (Tournctort's).       October. 

Greek  Archipelago. 
-r»a///«»to  (valley).     White.     October.     Trc- 
bixond  Alps. 

-  nariegi^tu*  (Tariegated).    i.  Variegated.   Fe- 

bruary.    Levant.     1829. 

-  D^miM  (spring),  i.   Purple.  February.   Eng- 

land. 

a/^t/Ic/nw  (white-flowered),    i.     White. 

February.    Carinthia. 

apri'lis  (April),    i.    Violet.    April. 

eta'tior  (taller),  i.    February.    Alps. 

leucorh^nchut  (white-beaked).  ^.  White, 

blue.     February. 

iVeapo/tVa'ntM  (Neapolitan).    4.    Purple, 

blue.    February.    Naples. 

ahova'tus  (reversed-egg-shaped).  4.  Pur- 
ple.    February.    South  Europe. 

parviflo^rus  (small-flowered).   4-    White. 

February.    Splugen. 

f/iWta  (painted),  i.  Pale  white.  February. 

-  teni'eolitr  (party-coloured).  \,  Purple.  Febru- 

ary.   South  Europe.    1629. 

Cbocu^    Culture.  — Propa^af ion ;    by 

Sttd. — Sow  the  seed  in  October,  in  a 

prepared  bed  of  light,  rich  earth,  in  an 

opeo  situation,  covering  it  a  quarter  of 

aa  inch.     The  seedlings  will  come  up  in 

the   spring,  and  should  be  kept  well 

weeded.    When  the  leaves  decay,  clear 

them  away,  and  spread  a  thin  coat  of 

fresh,  light  earth  over  the  roots.    Allow 

them  to  remain  another  season,  and  then, 

when  the  leaves  decay,  take  np  the  bulbs 

carefully,   sifting  the  soil  so  as  to  find 

even  the  smallest.    In  Augnst  prepare  a 

bed  of  fresh,  rich  earth,  turning  it  over 

two  or  three  times  to  mellow  and  pul- 

Terise.    About  the  middle  of  September, 

on  a  dry  day,  level  the  bed,  and  draw 

drills  across  it  four  inches  apart;  then 

plant  the  young  bulbs  in  the  drills  three 

inches    asunder,   pressing   them  down 

gently  into  the  soil;  and,  when  aU  are 

planted,  level  the  ridges  of  the   drills 

with  a  rake  carefully  down.    In  this  bed 

they  should  remain  two    years.      The 

second  year  most  of  them  will  flower; 

ind,  when  in  bloom,  the  colours  should 

be  marked,  to  enable  you  to  separate 

them  into  their  colours  when  they  are 

taken  up.     Any  new  fine  varieties  should 

be  especially  taken  care  off. 

By  Offsets. — When  the  leaves  decay,  in 
the  summer,  take  up  the  bulbs,  keeping 
them  in  their  various  sorts;  separate  the 
large-flowering  bulbs  from  the  small  off- 
sets, and  plant  iJkie  latter  in  a  bed  by 
themselves,  in  the  same  way  as  is  de- 
scribed above  for  seedlings.  In  two 
years  take  them  up,  sort  the  large  loots 
out  again,  and  replant  the  small  ones. 


/S^oi/.— The  crocus  delights  in  a  dry 
situation,  and  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil. 
In  such  a  place  and  soil  it  flowers  pro- 
fusely, and  produces  large  roots ;  but  in 
a  wet,  poor  soil  it  dwindles  away. 

Culture. —  October  is  the  best  month 
for  planting,  though  it  may  be  prolonged 
to  the  middle  of  December.  Take  the 
roots  up  every  second  year,  planting  the 
oflsets  as  described  above. 

Insects. — Slugs  are  their  chief  enemy, 
which  may  be  destroyed  by  watering  the 
beds  or  clumps  with  lime-water. 

DisecLses. — The  bulbs  sometimes  be- 
come like  a  mass  of  starch  or  meal,  and 
then  will  not  grow.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  bulbs  actually  diseased,  but  they 
ought  to  be  carefully  picked  out,  and  not 
mixed  with  the  general  stock,  for  fear  of 
infection.  It  seems  to  be  caused  by  an 
internal  fungus. 

C»omNQ  (Mixed)  is  growing  two  or 
more  crops  together,  one  of  which  may 
be  either  drawn  young,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  the  other's  way  before  it  gets  high 
enough  to  be  injured,  or  one  of  which 
benefits  the  other  by  shading  it.  The 
object  of  mixed  cropping  is  to  obtain  the 
largest  amount  of  produce  in  the  shortest 
time  from  a  given  space.  The  subject 
cannot  be  treated  in  detail  within  these 
limited  pages;  and  we  must,  therefore, 
refer  our  readers  to  an  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  v.  274.  See 
Rotation  of  Crops. 

Crossa'ndra.  (From  Atossoj»,  a  fringe, 
and  aner,  an  anther;  fringed  anthers, 
or  pollen-bags.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanthads 
[Acanthaceee].  Linn.,  14:-Tetradynamia 
2-Jngiospermia.    Allied  to  Justicia.) 

A  tbowy  stove  evergreen  shrub ;  peat  and  loam  ; 
cuttings  »oot  readily  in  sand,  in  bottom-heat,  at 
any  season,  under  gl^s. 
C.Jla'va  (jtlloyr'/iowered);  4.  Yellow.   January. 

W.  Africa.     1863. 
—  undulaf(/lia    (wave-leaved).       14.      Orange, 

scarlet.     March.    E.  Ind.     1800. 

Crotala'sia.  (From  krotalon,  a  Casta- 
net, or  hand- rattle ;  the  seeds  rattle  in 
the  pod  if  shaken.  Nat.  ord.,  Leyuminous 
P/ai}/s[Fabace£].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelpliia 
Q-Decandria,    Allied  to  the  Lupines.) 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  Crotala- 
rias,  with  their  gay-coloured  pea-flowers,  they  are 
not  much  priced  by  gardeners,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  them  from  the  attacks  of 
the  red  spider.  Seed  ;  perennial  kinds  easily  frf  >m 
cuttings  in  sand,  under  glass  j  loam  and  peat. 

STOVE   ANNUALS,   <feCr 
C.  (tCMnit»o'/o(pointed./<?a»erf).  1.  Yellow.  July. 
Capeot  Good  Hope.   1830.     Half-hardy. 
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C.alafta  (winged).      I.     Pale   yellow.      July. 
Nepaul.     1818.     Biennial. 

—  an^f(/a7a  (angled).    1.    Yellow.     Jane.     S. 

Amer.     1700. 
•^  Inula' ta  (two-winired).      1.     Yellow.     June. 

1820. 
•^bifafrik  (two-rowed).      3.      Yellow.       July. 

E.  Ind.     1817. 

—  Btfrma'nm  (Burmann's).    1.    Yellow.    July. 

R.  Ind.     1800. 

—  calycVna  (large-ciXvxtA),     1.     Blue.     June. 

K.  Ind.    18ld. 

—  Cuhe'ruia  (Cuba).  I.  Yellow.  July.  Cuba.  1820 
—/ti'/<;a( tawny).  1.  Yellow.  June.  E.  Ind.  I8I7. 
r- glau'ca  (milky -green).      1.      Yellow.     July. 

Guinea.     1824. 

—  Wr«tt'^«  (hairy).    1.    Yellow.    July.     E.  Ind. 

1818. 

—  Langsdo'rfii  (LangtdorTs).     1.  Yellow.  June. 

1820 

—  microphy'lla  (smalMeaved).  \.  Yellow.  July. 

Arabia.    1820.    Trailer. 

—  ooo'/i»  (oval).    1.    Yellow.     July.     Carolina. 

1810.     Half-hardy. 

—  pu'mt/a  (dwarf).    ^.     Yellow.    June.     Cuba. 

1823.    Trailer. 

—  purpurii'scena  (purplish).     1.    Purple*    July. 

Madag^ascar.     1825. 
-J- Pu'r«A«  (Pursh'u).     1.    Yellow.     June.     N. 

Amer.     1800.     Half-hardy. 
—-S«neg'a/«'n«M  (Senefral).    1.     Yellow.     June. 

Senegal.    1819- 
-^  speeta'Htis    (ahowy).      14.      Purple.      July. 

£.  Ind.     1820. 

—  »«pWoVt«  (terj-e-stipuled).    I.  Yellow.  July. 

Cayenne.    1833. 

—  triafntha  (three-flowered).    2.  Yellow.  June. 

Mexico.     1824. 
•^  tuberu'sa  (tuberous).      1.      Purple.      June. 
Nepaul.     1821.     Greenhouse. 

—  vcrruco'aa  (warted).    1.    Blue.     June.      W. 

Ind.     1731. 

anumina'ta  (pointed-leaved).    I.     Blue. 

July.     E.  Ind.    1731.     - 

—  ot//o'«a  (soft-haired).  1.   Yellow.  June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1834.     Half-hardy. 

OREE1TH0U8E    EYEBOREENS. 
C.  argifntea  (silrery).    1.   Yellow.  June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1823. 
-^  dieho'toma   (forked).       I.      Yellow.      July. 

Mexico.     1824. 

—  obBcu'ra  (obscure).    2.   Yellow.   June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1820. 

—  Theba'ica    (Theban).      2.      Yellow.      June. 

Egypt.    1818. 


Yellow. 

Yellow. 

June. 


STOVE   EVERGREENS. 
C.  anagyroi'dea   (anagyris-like).       0. 
Julv.    Trinidad.     \%1Si, 

—  anthylloi'dea   (anthyllis-like).       4. 

AueuMt.    E.  Ind.    1780. 

—  Berteria'na  (Berter'M).    2.       Yellow. 

W.  Ind.     1818. 
-~  bracteafta  (forgv-bracted).    4.  Yellow.    July. 
£.  Ind.     1820. 

—  Br&umea   (Browne's).      4.     Yellow.     July. 

Jamaica.     18 1 6. 

—  eajanif&lia  (ei^an-leaved).    6.     Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   S.  Amer.    1824. 
^  Chine^nsis   (Chinese).      2.      Yellow.      June. 
China.    1818. 

—  ^yf»«of(fe«(cytisuK-lik«!).    S.     Yellow.    July. 

£.  Ind.    1826. 
"^foHjcfaa  (leafy).    3.    Yellow.    June.    E.  Ind. 
1818. 


C./rti«tfo'ja(»hrubHv).  2.    Yellow.    June.    Ja^ 
roaica.     1716 

—  &'m/(/Vm  (flax-leaved).     K      Yellow.      July. 

Nepaul.     1820. 
•^  medicagi'nea  (medicago-like).      1.     Yellow, 
fcreen.    June.    E.  Ind.     I8I6. 

—  No'oa  Holla' ndite  (New  Holland).    2.  Purple. 

June.     N.  Holland.     1823.     Herbaceous 
perennial. 
— •  panicula'tit  (panicled).  3.  Yellow.  June.  Java. 
1820. 

—  pc/K7a  (furred).    I.   Yellow.    July.   Jamaica. 

1820. 

—  pe'ndtt/a  (hanging-down).  6.  Yellow.  August. 

Jamaica.     1820. 

—  procu'/nAen«  (lying-down).    1.   Yellow.   June. 

Mexico.     1823.     H<'rhaceous  perennial. 

—  Roxhurghia'na  (Roxburgh's).  2.  Yellow.  June. 

E.  Ind.     1820. 

—  stria'ta  (atrezktd-Jlowered).    3.    Yellow,  red. 

Mauritius.     1831. 

—  tenui/u'lid  (fine-leaved).  2.  Yellow.  June.   E. 

Ind.     I8I6. 
— /aV^'rfa  (swollen).    3.    Yellow.    July.     1820. 
~  virga'ia  (twiggy).    3.    Yellow.  June.   E.  Ind. 

1816. 

Cro'ton.  (From  krnton,  a  tiok ;  refer- 
ring to  the  appearance  of  the  seeds.  Nat. 
ord.,  Spurgeworts  [Euphorbiacese].  Linn., 
2\-Moncecia  10- Monadelphia.  Allied  to 
Jatropha.) 

The  most  powerful  of  purgatives  is  Croton  oil, 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  C.  Ti'gUum.     Stove 
evergreen  shrubs,  except  C.  roimariwf^Ha ;  loam 
and  peat;  cuttings  root  readily  in  sand,  under 
glass,  in  heat. 
C.  eleute'ria  (Sea-aide  balaam).  6.  White,  green. 

July.    Jamaica.     1748. 
^  glabe'lta    (smoothish.      Laurel -leaved),       6. 
White,  green.    Jamaica.     1778. 

—  tinea'ria  (nanrow-ieooed).    6.    White,  grreen. 

July.     W.  ind.     1773. 

—  pi'c^a  (painted).    4.  White,  green.   July.     E. 

Ind.    1810. 

—  roamarini/o'lia  (rosemary-leaved).    S.    June.. 

N.  Hiiltaod.     1824.     Greenhouse. 

—  Ti'glium  (Tiglinm).     10.    White,  green.     E. 

Ind.     1796. 

—  oariej'a'/a  (variegated).  10.  White,  green.    E. 

Ind.     1804. 
eri'spa  (curled).   6.  White,  green.    July. 

E.  Ind.     1804. 
—— —  hmgifu'lia  (long-leaved).  9.  White,  green. 

India.     1847. 
me'dia  (intermediate).    6.   White,  green. 

July.    E.  Ind.     1804. 

Orowberry.     Empe'lntm  ni'grum. 

Cro'wea.     (Named  after  J.  Croice^  a 

British  botanist.  Nat.ord.,22rtewor/«  [Ru- 

tacesB].    Linn.,  ^Q-Decandna  X-Mvnoyy^ 

nia.    Allied  to  Boronia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol« 
land.  Cuttings  root  readily  in  sand,  under  glass  i 
loam  and  peut. 

C.  elli'ptica  (oval- leaved).  8.  Pink.    July.    1848. 

—  latifoUia  (broad-leaved).  S.  Purple.  July^.  lu:i5. 

—  aaiVgna  (willow -feaoed).    3.    Purple.     Sep. 

tember.    1790. 

—  atrVcta  (upright).    2.     Pink.     1845. 

Crowjoot.     Ranu'nculiis. 
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Crucifers.  Crossworts.  Flowers  are 
ealled  crucifers  when  composed  of  four 
petals  placed  opposite  each  other,  like 
those  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip.  They 
include  all  those  plants  arranged  by 
Liiinaens  in  the  Idth  class  of  his  system 
Tdradynomia. 

Cruciane'lla.  Crosawort.  (From  the 
diminutive  of  crux,  a  cross ;  refeniug  to 
tlie  way  the  leaves  are  arranged.  Nat.ord., 
Stellates  [Galiacese].  Linn.,  ^-Tetran- 
dria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Rubia.) 

The  Iraves  of  all  the  planU  in  this  order  are 
pniduced  in  whorla  aloni;  the  vtem.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  order,  whiith  has  been  reared  on  the 
ruins  of  Rubiacese,  which  U  now  cancelled.  The 
(irrenhouMe  Kpeciee  thrive  well  in  loam  and  peat, 
and  ivadilj  increase  by  cutting* ;  the  hardy  per- 
«tioial  kinds  by  seed  and  division,  in  garden- 
^otl.  There  are  several  annual  species,  but  not 
worth  cultivating. 

GREENHOUSE    EVERGREENS. 
C.  Americafna   (American).    1.     Yellow..     Joly. 
8.  Amer.     1/80. 

—  marHimti  (maritime).  1.  Yellow.  July.  France. 

I6i0. 

HABDY  HEBBACEQUS. 
C.  an^malti  (anomalous).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Cau- 
casus.    ISiO. 

—  aftpera  (ronghj.  Greenish-yellow.  July.  Iberia. 

18:17 
~  cA/oras/a'cA^«(greenish-yellow-spi]ied).  Green- 

ish-yelluw.    July.     Persia.     1837* 
-Gila'nicfi  (Gbilan).  Yellow.  July.  Persia.  1837. 

—  gtomcraUa  (crowded).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Iberia. 

1824. 

—  puMscens  (down j),   1.  Purple.  July*  Candia. 

1799. 
*-«<'jr/</«/j  (lar^tf-styled).   I.  Pink.  July.  Persia. 

—  tuaoe'oUna  (sweet-smelling).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

Russia.     1838. 

CBypTOCHi'i.U8.  (From  kryptos,  hid- 
den, and  cheilosy  a  lip ;  the  lip,  or  label- 
lam,  being  partly  hid  by  the  sepals.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese].  Linn.,  20- 
Gt/nandriti  l-Monandr'ui,  Allied  to  Acan- 
tliophippium.) 

Stnve  orchid;  root  division;  soil,  rough  fibry 
peat  uiid  rotten  woud. 

C.  uingut'nen  (blood-coloured).  1.  Scarlet.  June. 

Nepaul. 

CBYPToco'jttYNE.  (Froni  Ar/'y/)/o«,  hidden, 
and  koryHCj  a  club;  the  club-shaped 
»padix,  or  spilce,  in  the  centre  of  the 
tiower,  is  hidden  by  the  hooded  spathe 
peculiar  to  this  order.  Nat.  ord.,  Jrads 
[Araceae],  Linn.,  2l-MonoKia  2-Dian- 
driiu    Allied  to  Arum.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial;  divisions,  and 
■<>ed«  when  obtainable;  loam  and  peat.  Summer 
leiD^.,  6(/*  to  80*^ ;  winter,  45^  to  55°,  and  dry. 

C.  cUiufta  (hair-frinjced).     Green,  purple.     May. 
E.  lud.     182^. 

CBYPTOGiuk'MMA.    A  spurlous  name  for 


Sir  W.  Hooker's  Park^'Ha,  a  Fern  pub- 
lished in  1825  in  Hookei-'s  Exotic  Flara^ 
page  147.    See  Parke 'bia. 

Cbyptome'bia.  Japan  Cedar.  (From 
kryptost  hidden,  and  m<n>,  part;  the 
structure  of  all  the  parts  of  the  tiower 
being  hidden,  or  not  easily  understood. 
Nat.  ord.,  Conifers  [Pinacese].  Linn., 
2i-AfoncBcia  lO-Mf/nadelphia,  Allied  to 
Taxodiuoi.) 

A  splendid  evergreen  tree,  from  60  to  100  feet 
high,  from  the  north  of  China,  where  it  grows  in 
damp  situations.  Seeds  imported ;  some  have 
ripened  in  Britain  ;  cuttings  m  sandy  soil,  under 
a  hand-light ;  a  pure  loam  teems  to  suit  it  best. 

C  Japo'niea  (Japanese).  lOO.  May.  Japan.  1844' 
— nA'na  (dwarf).    North  China. 

Gbttophra'gmium.  (From  kryptos, 
hidden,  and  phragma,  a  division  or  par- 
tition; the  flowers  partly  concealed  by 
the  leafy  bractes.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanthadt 
[Acanthacete].  IAim,f2-Diandria  i-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Justicia.) 

StOTtt  evergreen  shrub.    Cuttings,  in  April,  of 

Soung  shoots,  in  sandy  loam,  under  glass,  and  in 
ottom-heat;  peat  and  loam.    Summer  temp., 
(50*  to  60* ;  winter,  60*. 

C.  offnti'ffMfff  (beautifal).  5.  September.  Purple. 
Bengal. 

Cbtptoste'gia.     (From  krypios,  hid- 

den,  and  stege^  a  covering;  the  cup,  or 

corolla,  is  hidden.    Nat>  ord.,  Asclepiadt 

[Asdepiadaoefie].    Linn.,  b-Pentandria  2- 

Dxgynia.    Allied  to  Periploca.) 

Climbing  stove  evergreens.  Loam  and  peat; 
cuttings  root  readily  in  sand,  under  glass*  in  heat. 

C  graiidifto'ra  (larfre-flowered).   6.  Pink.  June. 
India.    1818. 

—  Madagascarie'nHis  (Madagascar).    10.     Pink. 

July.    Madagascar.     1830. 

Cryptoste'mma.  (From  kryptos,  hid- 
den, and  stemmn,  a  crown  ;  the  crown  of 
the  flower  hidden.  Nat.  ord.,  Composite* 
[Asteraceae].  Linn.,  19-Syngen€sia3-Frus- 
Iranea.    Allied  to  Arctotis.) 

Tender  annuals,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re- 
quiring to  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed;  when 
large  enough  may  be  potted  two  or  three  plants 
in  a  pot,  and  protected  again  in  the  same  way, 
a&d  planted  out  in  the  open  border  the  beginning 
of  June. 

C.  calendula'ceum  {muigold-Jlowered).    1.    Yel- 
l(»w.    Julv.     1753. 

—  hypoehondri'ncum  (melancholy).    1.    Yellow. 

July.     1/31. 

—  runcina'tum  {nw-leaoed)^    1 .    Yellow.    July. 

Cuckoo  Flowee.  Carda^mine  prat^itsis 
and  Ly'chnis  ftos-cu'cuU, 

Cuckoo-spit.      See  Tettigonia    sru- 

MARIA. 

CucuLLiA  verb  ASCI.  Mulleiu  Moth. 
This  is  the  paient  of  a  greenish-  ..^hite 
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oi  slaty-coloured  caterpillar,  found  from 
the  end  of  May  until  August,  feeding  on 
the  various  species  of  mullein  ( Verha's' 
cum)  and  figwort  {Scrophuia'ria),  On 
each  segment  of  this  caterpillar  are  four 
large  black  dots,  sometimes  separate,  and 
sometimes  running  together;  there  are 
smaller  black  dots  along  the  sides,  and  a 
double  row  of  yellow  spots  on  the  back, 


with  othei's  on  the  sides.  The  head  is 
yellow,  spotted  with  black.  This  moth 
appears  commonly  in  May.  It  is  about 
two  inches  across  the  expanded  fore- 
ivings,  which  are  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  coloiur,  clouded  and  lined  with 
black,  and  with  a  large  white  spot  on 
•each  resembling  the  figure  3,  as  shown 
in  the  annexe4  drawing.  The  hind- 
wings  are  also  reddish-brown,  but  paler, 
and  sometimes  almost  white.  The  fe- 
male lays  hQr  eggs  upon  the  mulleins, 
and  their  relative  species  of  plants, 
•which  eggs  are  hatched  in  a  few  days  if 
the  weather  be  warm.  The  caterpillars, 
when  of  full  growth,  descend  into  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  on 
which  they  have  been  feeding,  where 
they  form  cocoons  of  half -rotted  leaves 
and  earth,  so  firmly  bound  together  as  to 
resemble  small,  hard  clods.  They  re- 
main in  the  pupa  state  until  the  follow- 
ing May,  or  even  for  two  years. 

Cu'cuMis.  Cucumber.  (From .curt/mis, 
the  Latin  for  cucumber.  Nat.  ord.. 
Cucurbits  [Cucurbitacese].  Linn.,  21- 
MoncBcia  1 0-  Monadelphia, ) 

Half-hardy  trailing  annuals.    The  C,  colocy'n- 

.  thus  produces  the  Colo^th  of  medicine.    The 

whole  of  the  species  require  to  be  sown  in  hotbeds, 

and,  when  of  sufficient  strength,  to  be  planted 

out  either  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses. 

C,  angv/rta  (round-prickly).    S.    Yellow.    July. 

Jamaica.     1003. 
•—  Citru'Uut  (Citrnl).  6.  Yellow.  June.  S.  Amer. 

1597. 

Jafce  (water-meUm),    6.    Yellow.    July. 

15Q7. 

• Ptute'ca  (Pasteque  CMCum^er).  6.  Yellow. 

July.    m7» 


C,  cohte^ntku  {bitter  colocynth).     6.    Yellow. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1 55 1 . 

—  delicio'tuB  (delicious).    4.    Yellow.    July.    E. 

Ind.     1818. 
"' JamtUce'tuM  (Jamaica).     4.     Yellow.    July. 
Jamaica.    1824. 

—  Maderaapata'nua  (Madras).  3.   Yellow.  July. 

E.  Ind.     1805. 

—  me'lo  (mel'in).    4.    Yellow.    July«     lAJO. 
Cantatu'pa    (Cantalupe).      4.      Yellow. 

July.     1570. 

Melit^Msis  (Maltese).    4.    Yellow.    July. 

1&7U 

— retieuta'tuM  (netted).     4.      Yellow. 

JuIt.    1570. 

—  momo'rdiea  (elaterium-like).    4.    Yellow. 
July.    £.  Ind.     1820. 

—  muridafttu  (point-covered).      4.     Yellow. 
Joly.    £.  Ind.    181 7. 

—  Htui'oua  (eommen   cultivated).     4.     Yel- 
low.   August.    E.  Ind.    1597. 

a'J6««  (white).    4.    YeUow.    July. 

fu9tigia'tu»    (peaked).    4.     Yellow. 

July. 

A»'w«  (yellow).    4.     Yellow.    July. 

variega'tut  (variegated).    4.    Yellow. 

July. 
— -»— ©i'nrfis  (green).    4. 

£.  Ind.    1507* 

—  ti/ili'Mi«««  (most  usetul).    4.    YelloWw>  July. 

E.  Ind.    1830. 


Yellow.    July. 


CucuMBSB.     Cu'cumis  satHvus, 

Varieties^ 

1.  Early  short  green  prickly.    Fruit 
4  inches  long. 

2.  Early  long  green  prickly.    7  in. 

3.  Most  long  green  prickly.    9  in. 

4.  Early  green  cluster.    6  in. 
6.  White  Dutch  prickly.    6  in. 

6.  Long  smooth  green  Turkey.   10  in. 

7.  Laige  smooth  green  Soman.  10  in. 

8.  Flanegans.    15  in. 

9.  Russian.    12  in. 

10.  White  Turkey.    16  in.* 

11.  Nepaul.    17  in. 

12.  Fluted  (from  China).    9  in. 

13.  The  Snake.    12  feet. 

14.  Brownston  hybrid.    15  in. 

15.  Victory  of  England.    21  in. 

16.  Ringleader.    15  in. 

17.  Pratt's  hybrid.    18  in. 

18.  Sion  House.    9  in. 

19.  Duncan's  Victoria.    28  in. 

20.  Allen's  Victory  of  Suffolk.    24  in. 

21.  Victory  of  Bath.    17  in. 

22.  Prizefighter.     16  in. 

The  Early  thort  prickly  is  often  pre- 
ferred for  the  first  crop,  as  being  a  very 
plentiful  bearer,  quick  in  coming  into 
production,  and  the  hardiest  of  aJl  the 
varieties.  The  Early  long  prickly  is  a 
hardy,  abundantly-bearing  variety,  but 
not  quick  in  coming  into  production. 
It  is  generally  grown  for  main  crops. 
The  Mofi  long  prickly  is  a  hardy  good 
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bearer.  There  is  a  white  sub-variety. 
The  Early  green  cluster  is  a  very  early 
bearer,  lb  is  chiefly  characterized  by  its 
fruit  growing  in  clusters.  The  whole 
plant  grows  compact,  and  is  well  suited 
for  hand-glass  crops.  The  White  Dutch 
pricMif  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  though 
differing  from  most  of  the  others.  It 
eomes  quickly  into  bearing.  The  other 
varieties  are  slow  in  .coming  into  produc- 
tion, and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
great  size.  The  Nepaul  often  weighs 
twelve  pounds,  being  occasionally  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  native  of 
Calcutta.  The  Snake  cucumber  is  very 
small  in  diameter.  Victory  of  England 
is  a  favourite  variety  at  Ipswich  for  early 
forcing.  It  is  prolific,  and  the  best  black- 
spined  kind  of  that  town.  Nos.  14, 16, 
17,  and  18  have  been  awarded  many 
prizes.  They  are  not  abundant  bearers ; 
but  their  fruit  is  very  handsome,  averag- 
ing a  length  of  sixteen  inches,  and  a 
diameter  of  one  inch  and  three  quarters. 
Standard  of  Merit, — Lengthy  not  less 
than  twelve  inches.  Diameter,  one-ninth 
of  the  length.  CoZoicr,  dark  green.  Spinesy 
black  and  numerous.  Bloom,  unremoved. 
Circum/cT^nce,  circular  and  equal  through- 
out. Neck  and  Nose,  each  not  more  than 
a  diameter  long.  Flesh,  crisp  and  juicy. 
FUnper,  remaining  on  the  fi-uit. 

Soil, — A  fresh  loam,  as  the  top  spit 
of  a  pasture,  is  perliaps  as  fine  a  soil  as 
can  be  employed  for  the  cucumber. 

Culture  :  in  Dung  Beds, — The  time  of 
sowing  the  encumber  depends  upon  the 
time  when  the  plants  are  required  for 
final  ridging  out  Three  or  four  weeks 
will  always  be  required  for  raising  the 
plants  to  a  fitness  for  that  purpose.  The 
seed- bed  should  be  made  up  three  and  a 
half  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  from  two 
feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  high  in  the 
front,  and  on  a  dry  bottom.  The  frame 
should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  bed  is 
made,  and  the  seed  should  not  be  sown 
until  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  sweet,  and 
healthy,  to  which  state  it  may  be  hastened 
by  its  surface  being  stirred  once  or  twice 
dkily  and  watered,  plenty  of  air  also 
being  given.  The  best  material  to  put 
on  the  seed-bed  to  plunge  the  pots  or 
pans  of  seeds  in  is  old  tan,  or  well-rotted 
dang,  or  leaf-mould,  which  may  be  run 
through  a  very  coarse  sieve.  With  this 
material  the  bed  may  be  covered  all  over, 
or  any  part  of  it,  to  any  thickness,  to 
suit  the  purpose  intended ;  and  its  being 


sifted  makes  it  the  more  pleasant  to 
handle,  either  for  raising  the  plants 
nearer  to  the  glass  or  lowering  them. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  either  in  small 
pots  or  in  pans,  and  the  seedlings  to  be 
moved  from  one  to  three  plants  in  a  pot. 
If  sown  in  the  pots  so  as  not  to  need 
shifting,  the  pots  may  be  crocked,  and  a 
little  better  than  half  filled  with  eaith, 
and  three  seeds  in  each  covered  half  an 
inch  deep.  When  the  plants  are  up, 
they  may  be  thinned  either  to  one  or 
two  in  each  pot ;  and  as  the  plants  ad- 
vance in  height,  so  the  pots  may  be  filled 
up  with  rich,  light  earth,  which  should 
be  kept  in  the  frame  for  the  purpose ; 
also,  a  small  pot  of  water  should  be  kept 
in  the  frame,  for  moistening  the  earth  or 
sprinkling  the  plants  when  required. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  glass.  Three  or 
four  sowings  maybe  made  during  January. 
It  is  important  to  have  the  seed-bed  in 
the  winter  months  defended  from  pierc- 
ing winds,  by  thatched  hurdles  both  on 
the  west,  north,  and  east  sides.  As  soon 
as  the  young  plants  have  formed  two 
rough  leaves  they  should  be  stopped. 

Fruiting  -  hed,  —  The    materials    for 
making  up  either  this  or  the  seed-beds 
should  be  thoroughly  well  worked  by 
being  turned  over  four  or  five  times, 
shaken  together  well  and  mixed,  and,  if 
dry  and  husky,  thoroughly  well  watered 
at  the  first  two  turnings,  as  the  work 
goes  on.    The  lumps  should  be  broken 
up,  and  the  short  mixed  with  the  long, 
until  the  whole  mass  has  one  uniform 
appearance,  and  la  nearly  half  rotten. 
The  size  of  the  beds  depends  on  the 
season.    In  February,  six  feet  high  at 
the  back  and  three  feet  in  front;  and  if 
in  January,  a  foot  higher  will  be  re^iired ; 
and  if  March,  a  foot  less  will  be  sufficient. 
A  dry  bottom  in  all  cases,  and  the  mate- 
rials well  put  together,  shaken  up,  and 
heat  down  weU  as  the  work  goes  on ; 
and  the  bed  should  be  always  six  or 
eight  inches  wider  than  the  frame  all 
round.    As  soon  as  completed,  put  on 
the  frame  and  lights.     When  settled, 
and  all  become  sweet  and  healthy,  the 
hillocks  of  earth  may  be  put  on  for  the 
young  plants  to  be  placed  in ;  but^  before 
the  hillocks  are  made,  particularly  in 
the  early  season,  when  the  very  strong 
beds    cause  some  danger  of   burning, 
some    preventive    measures    must    he 
I  adopted.      Almost  every  dung-bed  cu- 
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cumber  grower  has  his  favourite  way  to 
prevent  this  occurrence.      Some   pave 
the  bottom  of  the  hillock  with  six  or 
eight  bricks;    others  with  a  thick  twist 
of  straw  or  some  hay-bands,  over  which 
three  or  four  inches  thick  of  cowdung 
are  placed  of  about  the  substance  of 
mortar ;  others,  again,  remove  a  little  of 
the  centres,  and  place  therein  a  good  thick 
turf  with  the  grass  side  turned  downward, 
and  on  this  a  good  thick  paste  of  cowdung. 
But  the  best  plan  for  the  bottom  of  the 
hillocks  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Errington 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  at  page  164  of 
vol.  iii.,  by  carrying  up  a  cold  bottom 
of  brick-bats,  &c.,  from  the  bottom  of 
i}\e  bed,  as  the  work  goes  on.    Which- 
ever method  is  adopted,  the  hillock  must 
be   about  a  bushel  of  rich  earth  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  cone 
shape,  so  as  to  bring  the  plants  within 
six  or  seven  inches  of  the  glass.    Do 
.  not  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  beds 
virith  earth  at  this  time;  for,  should  the 
beds  be  very  strong,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to    undermine   the   hillocks.     As 
the  roots  put   out    round   the   hillock, 
they  should  be  covered  with  a  handful 
or  two  of  earth  ;  and  if  all  goes  on  well, 
the  hillocks  will  very   soon   require   to 
be   extended,  and   the  plants  stopped 
and  pegged  down. 

Hand-glass  Crops,  —  Sow  for  these 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April.  The  plants  to  be  ridged  out 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  April, 
under  haiid-glasses.  If  the  open,  warm 
quarters  are  to  be  occupied  by  this 
fruit,  trenches  one  or  one  and  a  half  feet 
deep  should  be  dug  out,  by  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  wide  from 
row  to  row  ;  these  to  be  filled  with  good, 
fermenting  dung,  that  has  been  well 
worked  as  for  other  hotbeds.  The 
trenches  should  he  filled  six  or  eight 
inches  above  the  common  level  of  the 
soil  before  the  earth  is  put  on.  Put  on 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  until 
the  heat  is  up,  which  will  be  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days,  when  it  may  be 
levelled  down,  the  glasses  put  on,  and 
the  plants  turned  out  under  them,  and 
watered  with  tepid  water.  Tlie  pots  out 
of  wliich  the  plants  were  turned  may 
remain  to  tilt  the  lights  with  when  a 
little  air  is  required ;  and  when  the 
plants  begin  to  fill  the  lights,  two  similar 
pots  or  half  bricks  will  bti  required  to 
stand  the  lights  upon  over  the  plants, 


after  which  they  ma^  be .  trained  out  bj 
degrees,  and  as  they  begin  to  extend  over 
the  beds,  the  sides  or  alleys  must  be 
forked  and  well  broken  up,  making  a  neat 
level  surface  for  the  plants  to  be  trained 
out  upon.  The  plants  will  require  stop- 
ping, training,  and  plenty  of  water  in 
dry,  hot  weatlier. 

Temperature, — Air  is  to  be  admitted 
every  day  as  freely   as   contingent  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  and  also  at  night, 
if  the  deigree  of  heat  and  steam  threatens 
to  be  too  powerful.      It  must  never  be 
neglected  to  cover  the  glasses   at  night, 
apportioning  the  covering  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  and  bed.      TUe  heat 
should  not  exceed  80®   in  the  hottest 
day,  or  sink  below  65*^  during  the  coldest 
night.    If  the  heat  declines,  coatings  of 
hot  dung  are  to  be  applied  in  sucoession 
to  the   back,  front,  and   sides,  if   tiiat 
source  of  heat  be  employed.     As  the 
mould  appears  dry,  moderate  wateiings 
must  be  given,  care  being  taken  not  to 
wet  the  leaves.    The  be-^t  time  for  ap- 
plying it  is  between  ten   and  two  of  u 
mild  day,  the  glasses  being  closed  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  performing  it.      The 
temperature  of  the  water  must  be  be- 
tween 65^  and  80®.    The  interior  of  the 
glass    should    be    frequently  wiped,    to 
prevent  the  condensed  steam  dropping 
upon  the  plants,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  them. 

Hot-  Water  Beds. — Mr.  Latter,  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  cucumber  grow- 
ers, employs  hot- water  to  heat  his  beds ; 
and  he  gives  us  these  leading  points  in 
his  culture  : — He  sows  in  the  first  week 
of  September,  and  the  vines  from  this 
sowing  will  be  in  bearing  and  very 
strong  before  February.  The  seedlings 
are  first  shifted  into  sixty  sized  pots, 
secondly  into  twenty-fours,  and  lastly 
into  the  largest  size.  If  to  be  trained 
on  a  trellis,  the  runner  must  not  be 
stopped  until  it  has,  trained  to  a  stick, 
grown  through  the  trellis.  The  tempe- 
rature in  the  pit  or  frame  is  kept  as 
nearly  65"  as  possible  during  the  night, 
and  from  7^®  to  85°  during  the  day;  air 
being  admitted  niglU  and  day^  liitle  or 
much,  according  to  the  statn  uf  the  wea- 
ther. The  bottom-heat  (Mr.  Latter  is 
the  champion  of  the  hot  water  »ysteni) 
is  kept  as  near  as  can  be  to  70*^,  altliough 
he  finds  that  85®  does  not  hurt  the 
plants.  Ho  waters  them  with  soi*t  water 
until  February,  and  then  employs  liquid^ 
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manure,  taking  care  that  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid  is  always  from  75°  to  BO''. 
The  earth  over  the  hot^water  tank  or 
pipes  ought  oot  to  be  less  than  fifteen 
inches  deep.  During  severe  frosts  it  is 
AQ  excellent  plan  to  keep  a  small  floating, 
liiflit  burning  within  the  frame  every 
night. 

Opan  Ground  Crop*. — The  sowing  lor 
these  crops  must  be  performed  at  the 
close  of  May,  or  early  in  June.  A  rich, 
south-west  border,  heneath  a  reed  or 
other  fence,  is  peculiarly  favourable,  as 
they  then  enjoy  a  genial  wannth  with- 
out suffering  from  tlie  meridian  sun. 
The  border  being  dug  regularly  over, 
and  saucer-like  liollows,  ab6ut  fifteen 
iuuhes  in  diameter  and  one  or  two  deep, 
formed  five  feet  apart,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  six  or  eight  in  each. 

Seed  may  also  be  sown  heneath  a 
hedge  of  similar  aspect,  and  the  plants 
either  trained  to  it  or  to  bushy  branches 
placed  perpendicularly.  If  the  weather 
be  dry.  it  is  requisite  to  water  the  patches 
moderately  two  or  three  days  after 
sovring.  In  four  or  five  days,  if  the 
season  be  genial,  the  plants  will  make 
their  appearance,  and  until  they  iiave 
attained  their  rough  leaves,  should  be 
guarded  from  the  small  birds,  who  will 
often  destroy  the  whole  crop  by  devouring 
the  seminal  leaves. 

If  the  season  be  cold  and  unfavourable, 
plants  may  be  raised  in  pots,  under  a 
frame  or  band -glasses,  as  directed  for 
those  crops ;  to  be  thence  transplanted, 
when  of  about  a  month's  growth,  or 
when  the  third  rough  leaf  appears,  into 
the  open  ground,  shelter  being  afforded 
them  duiing  the  night.  Water  must  be 
given  every  two  or  three  days,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  ap- 
plying it  during  the  afternoon  or  early  in 
the  morning. 

Only  three  or  four  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  together  in  a  patch, 
and  these  pressed  far  spart.  Th«  train- 
ing must  be  as  carefully  attended  to  as 
for  the  other  crops ;  but  stopping  is  sel- 
dom necessary,  as  the  plants  are  rarely 
snper-luxuriant.  They  will  come  into 
production  in  August  and  September. 

To  obtain  Seed. — For  the  production 
of  seed,  some  fruit  must  be  left  of  the 
earliest*  forced  production,  as  this  is 
found  to  vegetate  and  produce  fiuit  in 
much  less  time  than  that  raised  under 
hand-glasses,  fiom  whence  the  seed  for 


the  open-ground  crops  is  usually  ob- 
tained. The  fruit  that  is  left  to  produce 
seed  should  grow  near  the  root,  and 
upon  the  main  stem,  not  more  than  one 
being  left  on  a  plant.  They  must  re- 
main as  long  as  the  seed  can  obtain  any 
nourishment  from  the  plant,  which  it 
does  whilst  the  footstalk  remains  green. 
When  this  withers,  and  the  rind  of  the 
cucumber  has  attained  its  full  yellow 
hue,  they  may  be  gathered,  and  reared  in 
the  sun  until  they  begin  to  decny.  The 
seed  then  being  scraped  out  into  a  vessel, 
allowed  to  remain  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  frequently  stirred  until  the  pulp  at- 
tached to  it  is  decayed,  may  be  cleansed 
by  frequent  agitation  in  v.'ater :  the  refuse 
nses  to  the  top,  and  passes  away  with 
the  liquid.  Being  thoroughly  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  air  for  three  or  four  days, 
it  is  then  fit  for  storing.  Seed  three  or 
four  years  old  is  found  to  be  best  for 
use,  producing  less  luxuriant  but  more 
productive  plants. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. — Cuttings  five 
or  six  inches  iu  length,  taken  from  the 
tops  of  bearing  branches  of  vigorous 
plants,  about  the  end  of  Septembel*,  or 
early  in  October,  planted  in  pots  of  rich 
mould,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed  or  bark- 
bed  in  a  stove,  will  take  root,  if  regularly 
watered,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and 
may  then  be  planted  in  a  hotbed  for 
fruiting,  wliich  they  will  do  as  soon  as 
the  roots  can  support  them,  perfecting 
the  fruit  before  Christmas.  They  may 
thus  be  had  in  succession,  and  being 
propagated  from  year  to  year,  are  ren- 
dered, as  it  were,  perennial.  The  plants 
are  less  succulent,  and  consequently  less 
liable  to  damp  off,  or  suffer  from  the  low 
temperature  to  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  exposed  in  severe  seasons.  Mr. 
Mearns  puts  four  inches  and  a  half  of 
mould  in  pots  nine  inches  de^p,  in  which 
the  cuttings  are  planted  and  watered, 
the  tops  of  the  pots  being  covered  with 
flat  pieces  of  glass,  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  hand-lisrht,  whilst  the  sides 
of  theppt  afford  a  sufficient  shade  until  the 
roots  are  formed.  When  the  plants  have 
afforded  their  first  crop,  any  small  fruit 
must  not  be  waited  for,  but  the  plants  be 
cut  back  to  the  lowest  shoot,  the  mould 
gently  stin*ed,  and  a  little  fresh  s(>read 
over  the  surface ;  the  same  attention 
must  be  paid  them  as  before,  when  they 
vnll  shoot  afresh,  and  produce  a  good 
crop. 
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Dlxeiues. — Tlie  cucumber  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Mildew,  Canker,  Gum- 
ming (extravasated  sap),  and  Deformity. 
(See  tbose  articles.)  The  fruit  is  also 
liable  to  bitterncM,  an  ill  quality  usually 
removed  by  increasing  the  temperature, 
and  exposure  to  the  light.  It  arises 
from  an  imperfect  elaboration  of  the 
juices:  those  in  the  neck  of  the  cu- 
cumber being  least  digested,  are  always 
more  bitter  than  in  any  otlier  part  of  the 
fruit. 

Tmects.  —  See  Aphis,  Acarur,  and 
Thrips.    For  Melon-culture  aee  Melon. 

CucuKBER-TREE.  Magiw'lia  acumi- 
na'tOt  and  Averrfio'a  bili'mbi, 

Cucu'rbita.     Gourd.     (From  curbita, 

a  gourd.     Nat.  ord.,  Oncurbils  [Cucurbi- 

taceffi].    Linn.,  21-Mottcecia  lO-Monadel- 

phia. ) 

Half-hardy  trailing  annuals,  requuing  the  same 
culture  as  the  Cucumber. 

C.  auranti'aca  (orange-/riii/etf).  3.  Yellow.  July. 
1802. 

orangi'na  (/abe  orange).  3.  Yellow.  July. 

18U3. 

colocpnthtA'deB  (colocynth-like).  Si  Yel- 
low.   July.    1802. 

—  ma'xima  (largest).    4.    Yellow.    July. 

—  mehpe'po  (melon-pumpkin.  Squash).  9.  Yel« 

low.    June.     1507' 

—  moscha'ta  (musky).    4.    Yellow.    July. 

—  om'fera  (egg-shape).   8.  Yellow.  August.  As- 

tracan. 

gri'aea  (jf^rey -fruited).    S.    Yellow.    Jnlr. 

ppri/o'rmis  (pear-form-/rut7erf).  8.  Yel- 
low.   July. 

subglobo'sa  (sub-globe-/rui7«<2).  3.  Yel- 
low.   July. 

—  p^po  (pumpkin).    l6.  Yellow.    July.   LeTsnt. 

1570. 

oblo'nga   (oblong-fruiied).     6.     Yellow. 

July.     1570. 

—  — — ■  tubrotu'nda   (nearly-roand-/V*if«ei).     6. 

Yellow.    July.    Levant.    17S0. 

—  po'tira  (potiron,  large- fruited).    10.    Y'ellow. 

July. 
gourg^ra  (gourd-bearing).    10.    Yellow. 

July. 
vifridie  (green  potiron).  10.  Yellow.  July. 

—  verrueo^ea  (warty).    13.   Yellow.  June.    1658. 

Culca'sia.  (Derivation  same  as  Oolo- 
casia.  J^sX.  ord.,  J  rods  [Araceffi].  Linn., 
Q>l-3foncBcia  1 -Hepiandria.  A.lied  to  Ca- 
ladium.) 

stove  climber.    For  culture,  see  Coloca'sia. 
C.  sca'fM<ejM  (climbing).    White.    Guinea.    1823. 

CULLUMBINE,  or  COLUMBINE.  JqUile'- 
gia. 

Cumin.    Lagce'cia  atminoVdes. 

Cumi'num  ctmi'num.  Common  Cumin, 
an  annual,  native  of  Kgypt,  bearing 
white  flowers,  and  belonging  to  the  Nat. 
ord.,  UmbelUfers.  It  is  cultivated  for  its 
aromatic  seeds.  Sow  in  a  warm  situation 


in  March,  in  a  rich,  light  soil ;  the  plants 
flower  in  June,  and  ripen  their  seeds  in 
the  autumn. 

Cummi'ngia.  (Named  after  the  late 
Ladif  Gordon  Cumming^  of  Alt}Te,  in  Mo- 
rayshire. Nat.  ord.,  X%troW<  [Liliacen^]. 
Liiin.,  6-Hexandria  l-Monogyniam  Allied 
to  Conantbera.) 

Beautiful  little  half-hardy  bulbs  fmm  Chili, 
which  succeed  best  in  a  light,  rich  border  in  frnnt 
of  a  greenhouse,  with  Ixias,  Brodiseas,  Zeph>- 
ranthes,  Anomathecas,  and  the  like.  Offsets ; 
loam  and  peat. 

C.  campanula'ta  (bell-yVoweretf).  |.  Blue.  August. 
1833.  * 

—  ^«n<//to  (d«>Iicate).   |.  Blue.  November.*  1829. 

—  trimaculafta  (three-spotted),    |.    Blue.    De- 

cember.     1839. 

Cu'kila.  (After  a  town  of  that  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Labiates  [Lamiaceae].  Linn.,  2- 
Diandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Balm 
and  Mint.) 

North  American  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  ; 
root  divisions ;  in  loam  and  peat. 

C.  cocciffiea  (scarlet).    1^.    Scarlet.    September. 
1838. 

—  Marie^nn  (Maryland).    1.    Red.    September. 

1769. 
Cunninoha'mia.    Broad-leaved   China 

Fir.  (In  honour  of  two  brothers,  J.  and 
A.  Cunningham^  British  botanists  in  Aus- 
tralia. Nat  ord.,  Conifers  [Pinaceee]. 
Linn.,  Zl-Monceda  10-Monadelphia,  Al- 
lied to  the  Spruce  Fir.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  tree,  but  in  some  sitaa> 
tions  hardy ;  Hght  soil,  well  druned ;  cuttings  can 
be  rooted,  hut  seldom  make  handsome  pUnts ; 
seedlings  are  best. 

€.  Shufnsis  (Chinese).    40.    China.    1804. 

Cuvo'nia.  (Named  after  J.  C,  Cuno^  of 

Amsterdam.  Nat.  ord.,  Cunoniads  [Cuncv 

niacese].  Linn.,  10- JDecandria  2-Digynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  tree ;  loam  and  pemt ; 
cuj:tangs  in  sand,  under  glass,  in  heat. 

C.  CapefnsM  (Cape).   SO.  White.  Aognst.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

Cupa'nia.  (Named  after  F,F,  Cupani, 
an  Italian  monk,  who  wrote  on  botany. 
l!ia,t,OTd.ySoapwort.s  [SapindacesB].  Linn., 
S-Octandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Sa- 
pindus.) 

Stove  evei^Tcen  trees,  all  with  white  flowers; 
loam  and  peat;  cuttings  of  half-ripe  shoots  in 
sand,  under  glass,  in  heat.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to 
85° ;  winter,  5Sf*  to  W*. 

C.  eane'acens  (hoary).    10.    K.  Ind.    1818. 
^  dentt^ta  (toothed).     13.    Mesdeo.     1834. 

—  exce'laa  (lofty).    30.    Mexico.     1834. 

—  gla'bra  {i^TaoolYi).    14.    May.    Jamaica.    I89S. 

—  «a'/»;<f a  (savoury.  Akee-tree).  30.  Africa.  1708. 

—  saponarUn'des  (sapouaria-like).  0.  April.  W. 

Ind.    1810. 

—  seti'gera  ^bristly).    80.    November.    Horeton 

Bay.     18S0. 
— /omtfMto'sa  (downy).     15.    W.  Ind.    1818. 
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GifPHEA.     (From  kupliosy  curved;  re* 

ferring  to  the   form   of  the  seed-pods. 

Nat  ord.,  Loosestrifes  [Ly thracefls] .  Linn., 

11' Dodeeandria   1-Monogynia.    Allied  to 

Lythrum.) 

Dtjf  rich  •oil;   veedt;   and  cuttinp;*  in  the 
ipring  months. 

ANNUALS,  <&G. 
C.Cireme^dea  (Circceft-like).    |-    Purple.      Sep- 
tember.    S.  Amer.     1821.     Greenhouse. 

—  ;>arp</?«Va  (small-flowered).  |.  Pink.  Novem- 

ber.    Demerara.     1884.    Store. 

—  proa^mSens  (lying-down).    1.    Pale  purple. 

August.    Ucuco.    18l6.    Stove. 

—  fifenoi'ifes  (silene-like).    1^.   Bluish.    Septem- 

ber.    I8.i6.     Hardy. 
— 'picafla  (tpWed).    Rose.   Peru.  ISip.    Hardy. 

—  DUMwn'««t/n«(  (clammiest).    1.     Purple.    July. 

America.     I77fi<     Green  huuve. 

—  rtrj'.'i'/a  (twiggy).  1^.  Purple.  August.  Mexico. 

1824.     Greenhouse. 

STOVE   &  GREENHOUSE    EVEROHKENS,    &G. 
C.corda'ta  (heart- /eawrf).     14*     Scarlet.    June. 
Peru.     1842. 

—  ieeafndra  (ten-staroened).    14.  Purple.    July. 

Jamaica.     178^. 

—  gra'cUU  (slender).    I .  Purple.   July.  Orinoco. 

1824. 

—  lanctola'ta  (•pear.bead*/r(iBe<2).    1 4.    Purple. 

Mexico.     179O.    8tove  biennial. 

—  L/a'eea  (Llare's).    l^.  Purple.  June.  ^.lezico. 

1930.     Greenhouse. 
-MeMUa  (MelYille*s).     8.    Scarlet.    August. 
Guiana.     1823.     Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  microp^'/a/a  (small-petaled).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Mexico.     1824. 

—  mniaftm  (▼ermilion-eolouretf  >fower).    Purple, 

erimson.    June. 

—  — —  |»ttr/mVea(purple-./Iowere<{).  14.  Purplish. 

June.     1847. 

—  mtUHjlt/ra  (many-flowered).  14.  Purple.  Sep- 

tember.   IVinidad.     182U. 

— platgee'ntra  (broad-centred).  14.  Scarlet, 
white.  June.  'Mexico.  1845.  Green- 
house. 

a'Ma  (white-Zloweretf).  14.  White.  June. 

1848. 
--  raeenu^Ha  {n^xat-fiowered).  1.  Purple.  June. 
W.  Ind.     18-iO. 

—  «e/7if //(/V/i'a  (thyme-leaTCd).    14.    Red.    Au- 

gust.   Trinidad.    1822. 

—  *trigiUo*sa  (coarse-haired).    U.    Yellow,  red. 

July.    Andes.    Greenhouse. 

Cu'piA.     See  Styloco'byxe. 

OupRE'ssps,  Cypress.  (From  kuo,  to 
prodace,  andparisosj  equal;  in  reference 
to  the  symmetrical  growth  of  the  Italian 
cypress,  C,  sempervi'rens,  Nat.  ord.,  Co- 
nifers [Pinaceie].  lAan.,2l'Moncecia  10- 
Monadefphia.) 

Erergreen  trees ;  ttardy,  unless  otherwise  stated  s 
rich,  loamy  soil ;  and  readily  increased  from  seeds ; 
eao  be  raised  from  cuttings. 

C.auttrafUs  (south.  Slender 'branched).  10. 
April.    N.  Holland.    Greenhouse. 

—  baeeift/rmiM  (berry  >  shaped).       20.       May. 

1818. 
~  Coii<^W  (ConUer*s).    May.    Mexico.    1838. 
—Jia'eeida  (drooping). 
—/ttiM'^rif  (funebnl).  50.  April.  China.    1840. 


C.  Goeenia'na  (Mr.  Gowen's).  10.  April.  Cali- 
fornia.   1848. 

—  Lttfito'ntcd  (Portuguese.    Cedar  of  Ooa),    &0. 

April.    Goa.     1683.    Greetihouse. 

—  maerocafrpa  (large-fruited).     00.    California. 

184/. 

—  pe'ndula  (hangiug-down).    20.    May.    Japan. 

1808.    Greenhouse. 

->■  semperm'rens  {common  evergreen)-  20.  May. 
Candia.     1648. 

horixorUa'Us  (horicontal).  30.  May.  Me- 
diterranean.    1834. 

«<rt'e/a  (erect).  80.  May.  Mediterranran. 

—  -—  variegi^ta  (yariegated).    20.    May.  En^;- 

land.     1848. 

—  thuri'fera  (frankincense-bearing).  100.  Mexico. 

1836. 

—  thyoVdea  (thya-Iike.  White  Cedar),    20.   May. 

N.  Amer.    17.^6. 

fi/liiH  -  variega'tis     (variegated  -  leaved) . 

April.     Ireland.    1831. 

—  ^Aru/</«a  (twisted.  Bhotmn),  30.  Nepaul.  1824. 

—  Ukdeafna  (Uhde's).  60.  Mexico.  Greenhouse. 

Curate 'lla.  (From  kurenOf  to  shave; 
in  reference  to  the  leaves  being  covered 
with  asperities  so  hard  as  to  render  them 
fit  for  polishing.  Nat.  ord.,  DiUeniads 
[Diileniaceee].  linn.,  IS-Polyandria  2- 
Digynia,    Allied  to  Delima. ) 

stove  evergreen  shrubs ;  sandy  loam  and  peat ; 
cuttings  in  sand,  under  glass,  in  heat. 

C.  aia'tu  {mnged-le^f-sialked).  8.  White.  Guiaaa. 
•—  America'na  (American).  8.   White.   S.  Amer. 

CuROu'uoo.  (From  curnUiOf  a  wee- 
vil ;  the  seeds  have  a  point  like  the  ros- 
tram,  or  beak,  of  the  weevil.  Nat.  ord., 
Hypoxids  [Hypoxidacefls].  Linn.,  Q-Hex- 
andria  l-Monoffynia.) 

Hypoxids  are  distinguished  from  Amaryllids  by 
the  absence  of  bulbs,  and  by  their  harsh  and 
hairy  leaves.  Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  except 
one ;  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  offsets. 

C.  brevif(/Ka  (ahort-leaved).    §.   Yellow.    June. 

E.  Ind.     1804. 
^laUf&Ka  (broad-leaved).    14.   Yellow.    Poolo 

Pinang.     1804. 

—  orchioi'des  (orchis-like).   4*  Yellow.  June.  E. 

Ind.    1800. 
-^plieaftu  (plaited-leaeeci).    14*    Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 788.   Greenhouse. 
gla'bra  (smooth).      14.    Yellow.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1788.   Greenhouse. 

—  recumta'ta  (roUed-baek-teaeed).    1.     Yellow. 

Bengal.     1805. 

—  SumtUra'na  (Suinatran).    3.     Yellow.    July. 

Sumatra.    1818. 

CuRCULio.  This  destructive  genus  of 
Beetles  are  popularly  known  as  Weevils. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  chief 
species : — 

C.  idliaria.  Stem -boring  Weevil. 
Steel-green  colour.  Bores  the  shoots 
and  grafts  of  young  fruit-trees.  Appears 
in  June  and  July. 

C,  bacchus.  Purple  or  Apple  Weevil. 
Pierces  the  fruit  of  the  apple,  depositing 
within  it  its  eggs.   June  and  July. 
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C.brliilrli.    VineWeavH.    Colour 8 
lilue.    Attacks  ihe  leal',  rolling  it  up 
neat  for  its  eggi.    The  pear  ia  liabl 
its  attars  also.    Appears  in  Jane  and 
July. 

C.  capreia.  Copper- Coloured  Weevil. 
Attacks  the  leaveH  and  young  slioals  of 
llie  plum  and  apiicot,  as  well  s,%  their 
fruit.    June  und  July. 

O.linealm.  Slripiid  Pea  Weevil.  Every 
ganlen^r  must  Lave  obuerved  tlie  edges 
of  the  joiing  leaves  of  liispeas,  and  some- 
bnieaofliia  l)GauB,eateua»ay  iu  HcoUops, 


or  semicircular  pieces.  Tliis  is  often 
done  by  llie  Sitonix  iMalis.  but  atill  i 
frequenlly  by  ano^erof  tlieGborlr-iinouled 
beetles,  CuFciitio  liHealm.  In  Sootland 
it  is  oommooly  called  "  the  Cuddy,"  or 
Donkey,  from  ita  grey  colour.  In  our 
drawing  it  is  ni»Kuified:  but  the  line  by 
itH  side  shows  the  natui'al  lan^tb.  TLe 
wliiile  body  is  grey,  and  marked  with  blank 
lines;  the aatennicreddiih:  tbe eyes  black. 
1' bay  siuvive  the  winter  Biii;lU'red  beneatli 
moss,  &<!,,  and  in   bad  weatiier  at  all 

ajipear  with  the  viinihine. 

O.  macalariat.  Spotted  Weevil.  Grey 
colour.  April.  Also  destroys  tbe  pea- 
Soot  or  lime  spiinkled  over  peas  early 
ill  the  morninabefbre  the  dew  is  off  from 
them,  and  no  thicfcly  a-  to  cover  the  soil 
about  them,  vrould  |)ruh»blj  save  tliem. 
.  To  mitigate  tbe  attack  uf  the  weevils  upon 
Uees,  the  only  mode  is  to  spread  a  shi  et 
leuaath  them,  to  shake  each  branch, 
and  to  destroy  those  beetles  which  full. 
Tli^y  usually  feed  at  night. 

C.  Hvcuin.  Kui  Weevil,  of  which  the 
lnn-:got  is  so  frequent  in  onr  filberts. 
Mr.  Curtis  thns  descrihes  it:— "The  in- 
Buct  is  brown,  with  darker  bonds;  is 
ablut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  has 
"a  long  horny  beak,  about  the  middle  of 
which  ore  plooed  anlennn!.  When  the 
nut  i»  la  a  youug  state  the  female  weevil 
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deposits  a  single  egg-  The  maggot  is 
liatched  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  con- 
tinues feeding  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  nut 
till  it  is  full  grown,  when  the  nut  falls. 
The  maggot  has  no  legs,  nor,  indeed,  has 
it  any  use  for  them,  being  hatched  in  the 
midst  of  its  food ;  and  when  the  nut 
remains  on  the  lree,it  forces  itself  out  of 
the  bole  it  eats  in  Ute  nut,  and  falls 
almost  immefliately  to  the  ground.  The 
only  remedy  »e  are  alrare  of  is,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  to  fi«quenlly 
shake  the  treen,  which  will  eanae  aJI  the 
eiittn  nuts  to  full  to  the  ground,  when 
tliey  must  be  oollecCed  and  burned." 

C.  obloagm.  Oblong  Weevil.  BeJdish- 
brown,  colonr.  Feeds  on  tiie  young  leaves 
of  the  peach,  apricot,  plam,  pear,  and 
ap[>le.    Appears  in  May. 

C.  ficipri  is  a  dull  black,  and  is  very 
iiijurious  in  the  vinery. 

C,  pomomia.  Apple  Weevil.  Colour, 
dark  brown.  Attacks  tbe  hlos-iom  of  tlie 
ipple,  and  often  desLroya  tbe  whole  crop. 
Wore  rarely  it  attacke  tbe  pear  blossom. 
Appears  in  Maich  and  Apiil. 

C.  pi/ri.  Pear  Weevii  Dark  hrown, 
very  like  the  Apple  Weevil,    April. 

".  siilcalui.  During  the  winter  months, 

:ulent  plants,  such  as  Seduiiis,  &•:., 

become  siokly.and  die,  apparently  without 

a  cause.     They  are  thus  desiroyed  by  a 

small,  footless  grub  feeding  upon  tiiem 

'lelow  the  surface  of  tlie  earth.  Tliia 


ind  without  legs,  but  furnished  at  the 
sides  with  tubercles,  which  aid  it  ia 
ig.  At  tbebiUiT  part  of  May,  these 
grubs  enter  the  chry<^alis  ntate,  becoming 


white,  and  having  tlie  appea-iinco  of  llie 
body  of  a  beelle  stiipped  .if  it-s  wings, 

erfeot  insect  comes  forth,  at  the  eiiil 
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of  June,  in  the  form  of  a  small  beetle, 
as  pictured  in  the  accompanying  dratving, 
but  not  longer  than  the  carved  line  by  its 
side.  It  is  black,  slightly  glossy,  nnme- 
rously  grannlated,  so  as  to  resemble  sha 
green,  and  a  few  pale  grey  hairs  scattered 
o?er  it  The  best  mode  of  saving  snccn  • 
lents  from  this  pest  is  to  have  it  very 
assidaoasly  sought  for  among  them 
during  the  month  of  Jnne.  If  the 
beedes  are  allowed  to  deposit  their  eggs 
the  mishief  is  done. 

C.  tenebricosm  infests  the  apricot  Mr. 
Curtis  says,  that  "every  crevice  in  old 
garden -walls  often  swarms  with  these 
weevils;  and  nothing  would  prove  a 
greater  check  to  tlieir  increase  than  stop- 
ping all  crevices  or  holes  in  walls  with 
mortar,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  Roman 
cement,  and  the  interior  of  hothouses 
should  be  annually  washed  with  liine; 
the  old  bark  of  the  vines  under  which 
they  lurk  should  be  stripped  off  early  in 
the  spring,  and  the  roots  examined  in 
October,  when  they  exhibit  any  unhealthy 
fs}inptomsfrom  the  attacks  of  the  maggots 
of  C.  sulcalns.  When  the  larvae  are 
ascertained  to  reside  at  the  base  of  the 
▼all,  salt  might  be  freely  sprinkled, 
which  will  kill  them  as  readily  as  it  will 
the  maggots  in  nuts.  Strong  infusions 
of  tobacco-water,  aloes,  and  quassia  are 
also  recommended." 

Gurcu'ha.  Turmeric.  (Frum  *iir*iim, 
its  Arabic  name.  Nat.  ord..  Oingerworts 
[Ziogibemcese].  Linn.,  1-Monandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Most  of  the  tpeeiea  potaem  the  same  aromatic 
■tiiDulating  properties  in  the  roots  or  rhiaomes, 
•nd  seeds,  as  the  common  ginger,  and  are  objects 
of  some  beauty  from  their  coloured  bractea. 
Stove  herbaceous  perenniala ;  rich,  sandy  loam ; 
root  division. 

C.  crM^o'M  (bronzed).   6.    Red,  yellow.    May. 
E.  Ind.     1807. 

—  Amafda  {AmhAti- ginger).     2.     Red,  yellow. 

April.     Bengal.     ISIQ. 

—  awutri'aaima  (most  bitter).  Red,  yellow.  April. 

£.  Ind.     1822. 

—  anguatifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  S.  Yellow.  July. 

E.  Ind.     18*22. 
•^aromaftiea  (aromatic).     2.      TeUow.     Jane. 
E.  Ind.    1804. 

—  cie'sia  (grey).  1.  Yellow.  May.  Bengal.   1819. 

—  eonu/ua  (tufted -/fotpwcd).    2.     Red,  yellow. 

May.    E.  Ind.    1819. 
^  e//<'to  (rail).  3.  Crimson.  May.   E.  Ind.  1819< 
—ferrugi'nea  (rusty).  I.  Yellow.  May.  E.  Ind. 

1819. 

—  laUfo'Ha  (broad. leaved).    12.    Yellow.    May. 

E.  Ind.    1820. 
^ /catcorAfsra  (white-rooted).     1.    Red,  yellow. 
May.    E.  Ind.    I8I9. 

—  U/nga  {\<mfi-rooted),     8.     August.     E.  Ind. 

I7A9. 


C.  montn^na  (moantain).    9.    Red,  white.    May. 
E.  Ind.     1824. 

—  ;>anT»/fo'r«  (small-flowered).    J.    White,  violet. 
January.    Prome.     1828. 

—  petiola'ta  (long  -  flower  -  striked).     2.      Blue. 
August.    Petttt.     1882. 

—  Boscoja'n/i  (Mr.  Boscoe*s).     1.    Scarlet.    Sep- 
tember.   E.  Ind.    18»7' 

—  reelina'ta  (leaning).  4.  Pink.    April.    E.  Ind. 
1829. 

^  rube'acens  (hlmhing),  3.  Red.  July.   £.  Ind. 
1805. 

—  rwAWcoitVw  (red-stemmed).  1.  Yellow.    May. 
E.  Ind.    1822. 

—  tririd{fl(^ra  (green-flowered).  2.  Yellow,  green. 
July.    Sumatra.    1822. 

-=-  ganthorhi'xa  (yellow-rooted).    4.    Red.    May. 
Amboyna.     1819. 

—  zedoa'ria  (sedoary).    3.    Red.   July.    E.  Ind. 

1797. 

—  Zeru'mbet  (Zerumbet).     8.      Yellow.     July. 
E.  Ind.     1807 

CuRBAKTS.  The  Red,  Bi'bes  ru'brum  ; 
The  White, -B.  rM'ftrMfn,  var.  a'lbutn;  and 
The  Black,  or  B.  vi'yrwm,  are  all  de- 
ciduous shrubs.  The  culture  of  the 
Bed  and  WH17E  differs  in  some  degree 
from  that  of  the  Bijlck. 

Bed  Varieties. — The  following  are  the 
best : —    V 

Bed  Dutch;  Fine  fruit;  bunch  very 
long. 

White  Dutch.  Very  large  and  juicy 
berries. 

Knight's  Sweet  Bed.  As  its  name 
imports. 

Knight's  Large  Bed.  Said  to  be  larger 
than  Bed  Dutch. 

Houghton  Oastle  Bed,  or  Goliath. 
Said  to  be  both  late  and  fine. 

Bed  Dutch.  A  good  kind;  bushes 
short,  but  berries  large  and  sweets 

White  Varieties,  — Common  White; 
Pearl  White ;  and  White  Dutch,  the  last 
being  the  largest  and  best. 

Propagaium :  by  Cuttings, — This  is  the 
ordinary  way.  Young  shoots  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  straight  wood  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Shoots  of  this  description  should 
be  preserved  at  the  early  autumn  prun- 
ing, and  all  the  immature  portion  at  the 
point  being  pruned  away,  the  best  of  the 
remainder  must  form  the  cutting,  and  it 
should  be  at  least  one  foot  in  length— if 
fourteen  inches,  all  the  better.  Blind  all 
the  eyes  or  buds  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  to  prevent  suckers  springing 
up;  for  these  cuttings  wiU  emit  roots 
from  the  intemodes  or  points  between 
the  joints.  Cuttings  placed  in  a  somewhat 
shaded  situation,  and  fastened  tolerably 
firm  in  the  soil,  will  make  two  or  three 
shoots  the  first  summer.  They  may  be 
put  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart  ^  the 
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cattings  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  In  the  succeeding  autumn  prune 
the  shoots  they  have  made  back  to  about 
four  or  five  eyes  or  buds  on  each ;  and  by 
the  succeeding  autumn  they  will  be  fine 
bushes,  possessing  some  six  or  eight 
shoots  each,  from  which  a  selection  must 
be  made,  for  on  this  depends  the  future 
form  of  the  tree.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  five  shoots  can  be  retained ;  indeed, 
sometimes  the  shoots  are  produced  so  ir- 
regularly, that  not  more  than  three  can 
be  saved — standing,  of  course,  nearly  in  a 
triangular  form.  However,  only  those 
should  be  reserved  which  are  really  well 
placed,  not  only  with  regard  to  form,  but 
their  distance  apart.  In  forming  the  bush, 
let  there  be  no  central  shoot  left,  but  let 
the  whole,  if  possible,  form  either  a  tri* 
angle,  if  three ;  a  square,  if  four ;  or  a  bowl- 
like character — in  fact,  about  the  form  of 
a  good  tulip,  if  more  than  four.  The 
trees  are  now  ready  for  their  final  desti- 
nation, if  necessary,  or  they  will  stand 
another  year  before  final  removal. 

By  Layers, — This  is  seldom  resorted  to. 
If,  however,  any  one  should  possess  a 
choice  seedling  of  which  he  is  desirous 
to  make  much  profit,  he  might  elevate 
the  soil  to  the  branches,  as  in  the  act  of 
layering  carnations,  and  lay  the  shoots 
for  propagation  flat  on  the  surface,  cut- 
ting a  notch  below  each  bud,  pegging  the 
shoot  down,  and  soiling  it  over  about  an 
inch :  every  bud  becomes  a  shoot  with  a 
root. 

By  Seed, — This  is  resorted  to  for  the 
sake  of  raising  new  varieties.  Sow  the 
seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  in  the  spring 
place  them  in  a  hotbed ;  the  plants  will 
grow  above  a  foot  high  the  same  season. 
Many  of  them  fruit  at  two  years  old,  and 
nearly  all  at  three. 

Suckers.  —  They  grow  readily  from 
suckers.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
plants  thus  reared  are  more  liable  to  pro- 
duce suckers  than  those  from  cuttings. 

Soil. — The  Bed  and  White  currants 
love  a  free,  upland  soil ;  a  clayey  soil  is 
too  cold,  and  a  very  sandy  one  is  too 
hungry.  Water  lodgments  they  are  quite 
averse  to. 

Culture  in  the  Orowing  Pcriorf.— In  the 
first  place,if  the  soil  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  let  a  top-dressing  of  half-de- 
cayed manure,  or  littery  material,  be 
spread  three  inches  thick  over  their  roots, 
cit  the  end  of  May,  after  rain.  The  next 
^int  is  "  stop,"  or  remove,  what  is  termed 


the  watery  wood.  All  shoots  growing  into 
the  interior  of  the  bush,  to  the  excluRioa 
of  light  and  air,  may  bo  cut  back  when 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  far  enoagh 
to  render  the  centre  of  the  bush  com- 
pletely open.  This  will  be  necessary 
about  the  middle  of  June.  In  about 
another  fortnight,  the  watery  or  wild- 
looking  breast- spray  all  round  the  exte- 
rior may  be  pruned  back  to  within  four 
inches  of  their  base.  This  leaves  a  re- 
gular tuft  of  foliage  all  round,  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  partial  shade  to  the  swell- 
ing fruit..  Some  intervening  spray  be- 
tween each  two  branches  must  be  derved 
likewise;  and  if  growing  freely,  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  shoots  may  be  stopped 
also. 

Culture  in  the  Best  8e<uon, — Early  prun- 
ing is  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the   leaves  are 
fallen.    £very  healthy  branch  in  a  bear- 
ing state  will,  during  the  summer,  pro- 
duce   abundance  of  side -shoots    from 
amongst  the  spurs :  this  is  the  wood  we 
have  first  darned  as  being  all  the  better 
for  stopping  in  June.    All  this  must  be 
cut   back,  at  the  winter's  pruning,  to 
within  one  inch  or  so  of  the  main  stem. 
An  exception  must,  however,  be  taken  in 
favour  of  gaps  or  blanks,  and  a  shoot 
here  and  there  must  be  reserved  to  fill 
such,  taking    care    that  they  are   well 
placed,  and  that  they  are  low  enough 
down;  the  lower  the   better.     Praning 
being  thus    far    carried,  it  is   best  to 
shorten  every  terminal  point.     This  in- 
duces a  liberal  production  of  side-shoot;* 
in  the  ensuing  summer;  and  the  base  of 
each  becomes  a  centre,  around  which  a 
host  of  fruit-spurs  will   be  engendered. 
Any  decayed  or  decaying  wood  mitst  be 
cut  away;  but,  if  there  is  much  of  this, 
it  is  best  to  destroy  the  bush  and  plant 
anew ;  for  it  seldom  makes  a  good  bush 
again.     Those  who  have  not  top-dressed 
in  the  summer  may  now  do  so,  and  the 
winter's  work  will  be  complete. 

Fruit :  uses ;  how  to  keep, — The  fruit 
commences  ripening,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  end  of  June,  and  con- 
tinues hanging  for  a  length  of  time,  if 
unmolested  by  the  birds  or  wasps.  The 
White  will  hang  nearly  two  months,  and 
the  Bed  we  haire  gathered,  uncovercnl 
and  unprotected,  in  tho  first  week  of  No- 
vember. The  ordinary  way  of  retarding 
the  currant  is  by  enclosing  the  trees  iu 
mats  when  the  fruit  is  raUier  more  than 
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three  parts  ripe«  These  mats  should  be 
taken  off  at  least  once  a  week  on  dry 
(Ja>s,  to  dispel  the  damp.  AU  decaying 
leaves  and  berries  should,  at  suoh  times, 
also  be  carefully  removed.  Some  train 
against  north  walls,  where  the  fruit  keeps 
very  late,  but  is  exceedingly  acid.  A 
White  Currant  or  two,  planted  against  a 
south  wall  or  fence,  will  come'  in  very 
early  for  t&e  dessert. 

lJisease».—We  are  not  aware  of  any 
except  a  premature  decay  of  the  old 
shoots,  after  the  manner  of  apricots,  the 
caoHes  of  which  are  not  well  understood. 

Insects, — The  caterpillar  sometimes  at- 
tacks them ;  but  their  greatest  enemy  is 
an  aphis,  which  distorts  the  leaves  in  a 
puckered  form,  producing  red  blisters. 
Tobacco- water  is  the  best  remedy. 

CuBRANT  (The  Bzack). 

Varieties, — We  are  not  aware  of  any 
more  than  two  in  this  section  really  de- 
serving of  notice,  which  are — 

The  Common  Black.  A  good  bearer, 
but  fruit  small. 

The  Black  Naples.  A  short  banch, 
bat  noble  berries. 

The  latter  kind  is  now  almost  univer 
sally  cultivated.  It  both  requires  and 
deserves  a  generous  treatment.  The 
"  Black  Grape  "  is  reeommeuded  by  some ; 
but  we  question  if  it  is  not  synotiymous 
with  the  Black  Naples. 

Propagation:  by  Cuttings^  Seeds,  ixnd 
Layers,  similarly  to  the  Red  and  White. 

SoiL — Moisture  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter is  the  great  desideratum  with  this 
shrub ;  dry  soils  can  never  do  justice  to 
it  A  soil  somewhat  adhesive  in  character 
suits  it  best,  but  not  a  cold  clay;  al- 
though, with  due  culture,  we  have  known 
them  succeed  well  in  a  soil  of  which  clay 
or  marl  formed  one  of  the  principal  com- 
pounds. A  soft  and  darkish-looking  soil, 
such  as  the  scouring  of  old  ditches,  rest- 
ing on  a  clayey  sub-soil,  and  especially  if 
large  trees  overhang,  becomes,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  an  excellent  material  for  a 
Black  Currant  plantation.  The  clayey 
principle  is  generally  incorporated  with 
it ;  and  being  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  it 
constitutes  a  fat  and  pulpy  mass.  It 
must,  however,  be  thrown  out  some^time 
to  mellow,  previously  to  its  being  mixed 
with  the  soil.  In  Cheshire,  it  is  very 
usual  to  see  them  planted  on  the  sides 
of  ditcaes,  which  convey  the  impure 
drainage  from  the  house  or  farmstead  ; 
and  there  they  luxuriate,  with  a  very  in- 


ferior course  of  culture  in  other  respects. 
It  may,  nevertheless,  be  observed,  that 
almost  any  ordinary  garden- soil,  if  of 
tolerably  sound  texture,  will  grow  them 
pretty  well,  with  the  mulchings  we  shall 
have  to  recommend. 

Culture  in  the  Growing  Period,'— There 
are  three  essential  points  of  spring  and 
summer  culture,  viz.— mulching,  water- 
ing, and  the  extermination  of  the  aphides. 
Mulching  we  prefer  done  in  November, 
as  soon  as  the  bushes  are  pruned ;  we 
will,  therefore,  advert  to  this  under  *'rest 
culture."  If,  however,  it  has  been  omit- 
ted at  that  period,  apply  it  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  immediiately  after  a  liberal 
rain.  If  dry  weather  ensue  between  the 
period  of  the  berries  attaining  the  size 
of  small  peas  and  their  final  change 
towards  ripening,  the  water  pot  must  be 
used  freely.  The  want  of  a  permanency 
of  moisture  is  the  predisposing  cause 
towards  a  severe  visitation  from  the 
aphides ;  but  these  are  easily  destroyed 
if  the  bushes  are  syringed  two  evenings 
in  succession  with  soap-suds,  in  which- 
tobacco,  after  the  rate  of  six  or  eight 
ounces  to  the  gallon,  ha'^  been  well  soakex). 

CuUure  in  the  Rest  Period. — Prune  and 
then  top-dress.  The  pruning  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  llie  leaves  have 
fallen,  unless  the  trees  are  very  gross, 
when  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  allow 
them  to  waste  a  little  of  their  surplus 
strength  for  fear  of  the  bud  being  impelled 
too  early  into  action.  In  pruning,  very 
little  of  the  shortening,  as  applied  to  the 
Bed  and  White  kinds,  is  necessary ;  in 
fact,  we  practise  none  at  all,  unless  in  the 
case  of  overgrown  bushes,  when  we  mere- 
ly remove  altogether,  or  shorten  back, 
those  which  are  becoming  inconveniently 
high.  The  whole  of  the  process  of  win- 
ter pruning,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
"thinning  out,"  except  in  the  case  of 
young  trees  forming  their  head.  In  thin- 
ning bearing  trees,  suffer  no  two  shoots 
to  touch  in  any  part  of  the  tree.  En- 
deavour to  remove  all  cross  or  very  ob- 
lique shoots,  in  order  to  promote  easy 
pruning  in  subsequent  seasons ;  and 
where  a  bare  part  of  the  bush  occurs,  let 
a  strong  shoot  or  two,  in  a  proper  situa- 
tion,  be  shortened  back  about  one-third 
their  length,  in  order  to  cause  young  wood 
to  abound  in  that  part  the  following 
year.  As  a  general  rule,  let  the  shoots 
average  four  inches  apart  all  over  the 
tree  when  pruned.    When  trees  acquire 
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«0Tne  age,  let  the  pruner,  as  hiR  first 
act,  look  carefully  over  the  bush,  and 
see  what  old  shoots  may  be  completely 
pruned  away.  All  those  which  possess 
rr^erely  a  twig  or  two  of  yonng  wood  at 
the  extremity  may  be  at  once  cut  out, 
for  they  take  more  from  the  tree  than 
they  repay.  As  to  forming  young  trees, 
the  directions  given  for  the  other  cur- 
rants will  apply  very  well;  only  there  is 
no  necessity  to  preserve  the  interior  of 
the  bush  open,  as  in  the  Red  and  White 
kinds.  A  young  tree,  therefore,  at  three 
yeflrs  old,  may  contain  ten  or  twelve 
shoots,  at  equal  distances.  As  soon  as 
such  a  number  can  be  obtained,  short- 
ening may  cease. 

Fntit :  how  to  keep.  —  This  fruit  is 
soon  over ;  for,  once  ripe  enough  for  the 
table,  it  is  gone  in  a  few  days;  and  it 
is  so  liable  to  drop,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  very  few  fruits  that  bid  defiance  to 
the  art  of  keeping  on  the  bush.  Keep- 
ing on  the  tree,  if  attempted,  must  be 
on  the  retarding  principle;  and  canvass 
or  mats  must  be  thrown  over  the  bushes 
when  the  fruit  is  about  one-third  ripe. 

Currant  Sphinx.  {Trochilum  tipuU- 
forme,)  Every  one  acquainted  with  old 
gardens  must  have  frequently  noticed 
that  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the 
currant-trees  tenanting  them  have  sud- 
denly withered  and  died  without  any  ap- 
parent cause.  In  such  cases,  if  the  wood 
of  the  branch  be  split  down  the  centre, 
the  pith  will  be  found  all  consumed,  the 
tube  where  it  had  been  blackened,  and 
nothing  remaining  but  the  excrements  of 
a  caterpillai*,  which  may  also  be  caught 
at  his  work  of  destruction  if  the  ex- 
amination is  made  so  soon  as  the  branch 
first  shows  symptoms  of  withering. 
This  caterpillar — fleshy,  whitish,  with 
four  yellowish-brown  spots  near  its  head 
— is  the  larva  of  the  Currant  Sphinx. 
The  parent  moth  is  beautiful,  and  may 
be  seen  at  the  end  of  May  and  early  in 
June  during  hot  sunshine,  either  settled 
on  the  leaves  of  the  currant,  or  flying 
around  the  flowers  of  the  syringa  and 
lilac.  It  is  about  three-quartera  of  an 
inch  across  the  wings  when  these  are 
quite  opened;  the  prevailing  colour  is 
bluish-black,  with  various  parts  yellow; 
the  antennse  black;  the  breast  with  a 
yellow  line  on  each  side  ;  the  abdomen, 
or  lower  part  of  the  body,  has  three  yel- 1 
low  rings  round  it  in  the  females,  and  four  j 
in  the  males ;  the  four  wings  are  barred  I 


and  veined  with  black ;  it  has  a  bra^h  of 
fine  scales  at  the  end  of  its  abdomen, 
which  fan  it  can  expand  as  it  pleases. 
The  Bed,  White,  and  Black  Currant,  and, 
we  think,  the  Gooseberry,  are  all  liable 
to  its  attacks.  It  lays  its  eggs  at  this 
time  in  openings  ol  the  bark  of  a  young 
shoot ;  and  the  caterpillar,  immediately 
it  is  hatched,  penetrates  to  its  pitlj,  and 
eats  its  way  down  this  until  it  reaches 
the  pith  of  the  main  branch.  The  only 
securitive  measures  are  to  kill  the  moth 
whenever  seen,  and  to  split  open  the 
withered  branches,  and  serve  the  cater- 
pillars similarly. — The  CoUaye  Gardener^ 
u.,  115. 

CuRTi'siA.  Hassagay-tree.  (la  ho- 
nour of  the  late  William  Curtis,  who 
originated  the  Botanical  Magazine.  Nat. 
ord.,  Cornels  [Comacefle].  linn.,  3-2Vi- 
andria  I'Monofjynia.') 

Ck)rnels  are  entirely  distinct  from  CaprifoiTs, 
with  which  they  have  long  been  associated.  The 
Hottentots  and  Caffres  make  from  this  tree  the 
sha'ts  of  their  javelins.  Greenhouse  evergre  n 
tree;  sandy  loam  and  peat;  cuttings  in  sand, 
under  glass,  in  heat. 

(7.  fagi'nea  (beech-/eaee<l).     80*     Pale.     Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    177ft. 

Cu'scuTA.     Dodder.      (From  kechout^ 

its   Arabic  name.      Nat.  ord.,  DoUdcrs 

[CuscutaoeflB].     linn.,  b-Pentandria  2- 

JDigynuk,) 

One  peculiarity  in  all  the  Dodders  is  that  their 
seeds  germinate  in  the  earth }  but,  aa  soon  aa  the 
roots  of  the  seedlings  are  grown  suflBciently  to 
take  hold  of  a  neighbouring  plant,  or  even  of 
each  other,  they  lose  Uicir  attachment  to  the  soil. 
Curious  parasitical  plants,  with  white  flowers  ;  sow 
in  April.  They  will  lire  upon  ahnoat  any  plant 
they  can  lay  hold  of,  such  as  the  common  atmging- 
nettle,  clover,  hemp,  &c. 

STOVE. 

C.  Americf^na  (American).    August.    S.  Amer. 

I8l6. 
<—  HooJtcf'ri  ( Hooker's).  September.  E.  Ind.  1823. 

—  odorafta    (sweet-scented).    January.      Lima. 

-1820. 

—  verruco'Ka  (warted).    August.   Nepaul.    1821. 

aREENHOUSE. 

C  austra'lis  (southern).    August.     N.  Holland. 
1818. 

—  ChiWrisis  {C\A\\tXi).    August.    Chili.     1821. 

—  Chine' luis  (Chinese).    August. 

—  mofio'ir^a  (one-styled)*  July.  Levant.   1818. 

HARDY. 

C.  CoH/t/mica  (Galifomian).    July.     Caliioniis. 
1847. 

—  epili'num  (flaz-frequenter).    July.    Britmn. 

—  epi'thymum  {true  dodder),    July.    Britain. 

—  Europa'a  (European).    July.    Britain. 

—  topK^i/o'rmis  (hop-hke).   July*  Silesia.    1834. 
-^  nuuroca'rpa  (laxge-aeeded).    Juiy.     Siberia* 

1827. 

—  fri/VW  (clorer  dodder).    July.    Biitam« 
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Gusso'nia.  (Named  after  P.  Cuaaon^ 
a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Ivyworts 
[AnUiacese].  linn.,  O^Pentandria  2-Di- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Panax.) 

Gnenhonae  evergreen  vhrubs  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  green  flowen ;  cuttings  in  eand, 
under  a  glaas,  with  bottom-heat ;  loam  and  peat. 
C.  gj^e^ta  {%^\\it'ftowered),    0.    1789. 

—  Mrfr»>fc/ra  (thyne-flowered).    6.     171)5. 

—  frfp^erii  (three-winged).    4.    1810. 

GusTABD  Apple.  Ano'na, 
CxrrnsQ  is  a  part  of  a  plant  capable 
of  emitting  roots,  and  of  becoming  an 
individual  similar,  to  its  parent.  The 
circumstances  requisite  to  effect  this  are 
a  suitable  temperature  and  degree  of 
moisture 

A  rooted  catting  is  not  a  new  plant ; 
it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  parent, 
gifted  with  precisely  the  same  habits, 
and  delighting  in  exactly  the  same  de- 
gree of  heat,  light,  and  moisture,  and  in 
the  same  food.  There  are  numbers  of 
plants  which  strike  most  readily  from 
the  young  shoots ;  others  from  partially- 
zipened  wood ;  some  from  a  leaf  with  a 
bud  at  its  base ;  a  fourth  set  from  off- 
shoots from  the  base  of  the  old  plants ; 
and  a  fifth  from  leaTes  or  portions  of 
leaves  only;  and  in  some  rare  cases, 
from  the  mere  scolloped  edges  of  the 
leaves;  whilst  several  can  only  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  a 
few  by  cuttings  of  the  flower-stems. 
Particular  oases  will  be  described  under 
the  names  of  the  species  requiring  some 
peculiar  mode.  In  this  place  only  gene- 
ral hints  can  be  given. 

Cuttings  of  hardy  Jhwerinff-pkuUa,-^ 
Most  kinds  of  quick-growing,  soft-wood- 
ad  plants  are  best  propagated  by  the 
young  shoots  or  tops  of  the  plants. 
The  following  list  embraces  the  prin- 
cipal of  them: — Sofl^wooded  plants,-^ 
Anagallis,  Antirrhinums,  Calceolimas, 
Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
Bianthus,  Double  Wallflowers,  Double 
Stocks,  Gorterias,  Gaillardias,  Dwarf  Lo- 
belias, Fuchsias,  Pelargonium,  Petu- 
nias, Penstemons,  Pinks,  Salvias,  and 
Verbenas.  These  may  idl  be  placed  in 
pots,  in  sand,  in  a  frame  heated  either  by 
leaves,  manure,  or  tan,  or  in  a  pit  or 
house  built  purposely,  and  heated  by  a 
tank  and  hot-water  pipes.  OremKouse 
hard  wooded  phnis  or  $hrub$  that  atnke 
best  firom  yoimg  shoots  or  tops  : — Aca- 
cias, Aphelexis,  Azalea  (Chinese),  Bo- 
I'onia,  BosBieea,  Chironia,  Chorozema, 
Crowesy  Correa,  Cytissos,  Daviesia,  Dil- 
18 


wynia,  Epaeris,  Eriostemon  bnxifolium 
(for  stocks  to  graft  the  other  species 
on).  Erica,  Gastrolobium,  Gompho- 
lobium,  Hardenbergia,  Leschenaultia, 
Kennedya,  Murbeiia,  Oxylobium.  Platy- 
lobiura,  Pleroma,  Podolobium,  Pimelia 
decussata  (for  stocks  to  graft  the  rest  of 
the  genus  upon),  PultensBa,  Styphelia, 
Tacsonia,  Zichya,  and  all  New  Holland 
shrubs  of  similar  habit.  These  require 
to  be  placed  in  a  gentle  tan-bed,  planted 
in  pots,  in  silver  sand,  closely  covered 
with  bell-glasses,  which  should  be  wiped 
dry  occasionally,  and  shaded  from  clear, 
bright  sunshine.  Great  numbers  of  stove 
plants  of  woody  habit  require  the  same 
mode  of  treating  their  cuttings,  for  which 
see  the  body  of  the  Dictionary. 

Cuttings  of  parti<illy-rip4tned  Wood,-^^ 
Camellia,  Cape  Pelargoniutns,  Coniferse, 
Erythrina,  Echites,  Gardenia,  Gordonia, 
Hakea,  Magnolia,  Metrosideros,  Nerium, 
Portlandia,  Bosa,  especially  the  China 
and  Tea-scented,  and  most  lands  of  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs. 

Cuttings  of  Leaves  with  a  Bud  at  the 
Base, — ^When  cuttmgs  of  any  kind  of 
large-leaved  plants  are  scarce,  they  may 
be  successMly  increased  by  single  leaves 
with  a  bud  at  the  base.  We  need  not 
particularize  any  species,  as  most  of  the 
last  section,  and  several  of  the  others 
that  have  moderate-sized  leaves,  may  be 
propagated  in  this  mode  of  making  out- 
tings. 

Cuttings  of  Leaves  o»2y,  without  Buds.^*-^ 
The  following  will  increase  readily  by 
this  mode :  Achimenes,  Gesnera,  Glox- 
inia, and  all  of  similar  habit,  as  well  as 
some  Begonias. 

Cuttings  of  Offkhoots  from  the  base  of 
the  old  plants. — Cinerarias,  tall  LobehaR, 
Statices,  and  most  kinds  of  herbaceous, 
plants,  increase  readily  by  this  mode. 

Cuttings  of  the  Boots. — ^There  are  a 
few  plants  that  will  not  readily  increase 
by  any  of  the  above  modes,  particularly 
some  herbaceous  plants:  (Enotherama- 
crocarpa  is  one,  and  GSnothera  ceespitosa 
is  another.  Amongst  hardy  shrubs  the 
Pyrus  Japonica  and  its  varieties  will 
propagate  by  this  mode ;  also  ths  Abela 
poplar.  In  the  stove,  the  Ardisias,  Cle- 
rodendrums,  DracsBuas,  Ipomsas  (the 
tuberous-rooted  species),  and  the  Petrea 
Stapelia. 

Cuttings  of  the  Flower-stem, —  Double 
white  and  yellow  Rockets,  the  tall  Lobe- 
lias, Double  Lyishms,  and  a  few  othersi 
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may  be  increased  by  oatting  the  flower- 
stem  into  lengths,  and  placing  the  cat> 
tings  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  shady 
border. 

In  all  holhw-stemmed  plants  the  pre- 
Benoe  of  a  node,  or  joint,  to  cat  through 
at  is  essential.  This  is  the  reason  why 
cutting  through  at  a  joint  is  also  of  im- 
portance in  other  cases,  and  also  the 
reason  why  taking  those  little  shrubby 
side-shoots  as  cuttings  is  often  so  suc- 
cessful, what  is  technically  termed  the 
heel — the  point  of  junction  between  the 
elder  branch  and  the  young  shoot — being 
well-supplied  with  incipient  buds,  which 
readily  produce  roots.  Whatever  may  be 
the  mode  and  the  time  in  which  a  cut- 
ting is  made,  and  whether  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  cut 
clean  through  at  a  joint,  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  the  cut  be  made  with  a  clean, 
^harp  knife. 

Time  when  Cuttings  should  be  taken, — 
When  any  particular  period  is  mentioned 
for  this  operation  in  this  work,  it  is 
merely  the  period  when,  under  general 
circumstances,  the  practice  would  be 
most  suitable.  Other  things  being  equal, 
spring  and  summer  are  the  best  times 
for  propagating  greenhouse  and  stove 
shrubs,  as  thus  the  plants  are  established 
before  winter. 

Leaves  of  a  Cutting.^AJnleas  in  par- 
ticular circumstances,  as  many  leaves 
should  be  removed  as  would  enable  the 
cutting  to  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  cutting- 
pot,  and  if  the  leaves  be  large,  a  portion 
more  may  be  removed,  or  lessened  in 
their  dimensions,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
evaporating  surface,  success  consisting 
in  keeping  the  cutting  healthy,  and  yet 
preventing  it  from  parting  with  itsstored- 
up  juices;  and  hence  the  reason  why  we 
cover  them  with  bell-glasses,  and  shade 
them  from  bright  sunshine.  The  more 
leaves  left,  provided  they  can  be  kept 
healthy  and  vigorous,  the  sooner  will 
roots  be  formed  by  the  elaboration  of 
fresh  materiid,  and  the  more  quickly  and 
without  flagging  will  this  elaboration 
take  place,  the  more  light  tlie  leaves 
receive.  Shading,  or  diffused  lights  is 
essential  at  first ;  but  the  sooner  it  can 
be  dispensed  with  the  better.  Continued 
too  long,  the  shading  would  make  the 
cuttings  weak  and  spindly. 

Soil.  —  Except  for  particular  cases, 
nothing  is  better  than  silver  sand  placed 
^ver  a  layer  of  soil  in  which  the  plant 


delights,  and  beneath  this  the  pot  to  be 
filled  with  drainage.  In  general  cases, 
half  an  inch  of  sand,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  of  sandy  peat,  or  sandy  loam, 
will  be  amply  sufficient ;  and  the  nearer 
the  cuttings  ai*e  inserted  to  the  side  of 
the  pot,  the  sooner  will  they  protrude 
roots.  When  a  bell-glass  is  used  that 
would  come  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  put  one  pot  inside  a 
larger  one,  fill  up  the  space  between  them 
to  within  a  requisite  distance  of  the  top 
with  drainage,  then  with  the  soil  and 
sand,^and  place  the  cuttings  firmly  round 
the  outside  of  the  inner  pot.  In  this 
case  the  inner  pot  may  be  empty,  be  sup- 
plied with  damp  moss,  or  even,  in  some 
peculiar  cases,  filled  with  water,  though 
the  latter  would  be  more  generally  appli- 
cable to  stove  than  greenhouse  plants. 
The  turning  of  a  smsdler  pot  topsy-turvy 
inside  of  a  large  one,  so  that  the  inner 
forms  a  sort  of  chimney,  and  inserting  the 
cuttings  round  the  sides  of  its  inyerted 
bottom,  now  the  top,  is  also  a  good  plan, 
especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  give 
the  plants  the  stimulus  of  a  good  bottom- 
heat,  as,  by  stopping  with  potsherd  the 
hole  in  the  bottom,  now  uppermost,  the 
stimulus  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the 
cutting ;  and  thus  roots  are  encouraged, 
rather  than  lengthened  upwards. 

Bottom-heat,  —  Unless  where  fresh 
growth  is  rapidly  making,  and  the  plants 
have  received  extra  stimidus  on  purpose, 
greenhouse  plants  should  not  have  bottom- 
heat,  in  general,  until  a  callus  is  formed 
at  their  base.  When  that  is  done,  a 
mild,  moist  bottom-heat — a  heat  a  me- 
dium between  the  general  temperature  of 
a  greenhouse  and  a  stove— may  be  given 
with  advantage.  When,  however,  in  many 
hard-wooded  plants,  heat  has  been  given 
to  cause  the  protrusion  of  short  new 
shoots  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
and  these  are  taken  off  just  as  their  bot- 
toms are  getting  a  little  firm,  then  in 
their  case  a  mild,  sweet  hotbed  at  once 
will  just  suit  them,  care  being  taken  that 
the  atmosphere  is  not  kept  too  hot,  to 
cause  moce  elcmgation  upwards.  Stove 
plantSjOn  the  other  hand,  as  they  require 
more  heat  at  all  times  than  greenhouse 
plants,  so  scarcely  ever  do  their  cuttings 
suffer  from  bottom-heat,  though  pretty 
strong ;  and  hence  it  often  happens  that 
they  are  more  readily  propagated  than 
greenhouse  shrubs. 

Cuttings    of  hardy    Ftuit-trees^^^Koj 
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time  between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the 
first  swelling  of  the  bad  in  the  spring, 
sach  cattangs  may  be  pnt  out.  As  a  ge- 
neral role,  we  should  say  that  the  end  of 
October  is  a  very  good  time,  provided  the 
trees  in  question  have  cast  their  leaves. 
By  early  planting,  the  wounded  -portions 
become,  as  it  were,  healed  by  the  callo- 
sity which  will  frequently  form  at  the 
lower  end,  even  during  the  winter.  It  is 
of  importance  to  select  a  good  situation : 
a  sonny  and  dry  spot  is  a  bad  one ;  and 
one  too  shady,  e^ecially  if  with  over- 
hanging trees,  is  apt  to  cause  the  out- 
tings  to  grow  weakly.  The  north  side 
of  a  wall  is  very  good,  placing  the  cut- 
tings not  nearer  than  within  four  feet 
oi  the  wall,  and  not  farther  than  seven 
feet  Here  thev  will  get  shading  daring 
the  more  difficult  portion  of  their  root- 
ing period,  which  will  be  during  April 
and  May ;  and  by  Midsummer,  or  soon 
after,  when  all  those  which  will  succeed 
will  be  well  rooted,  they  will  both  receive 
and  enjoy  a  liberal  amount  of  Bunshine* 
The  cuttings  must  be  made  somewhat 
firm  at  their  lower  end ;  and  if  a  very  dry 
time  occurs  in  March,  April,  or  May,  it 
may  become  necessaxytb  tightly  sprinkle 
them  occasionally. 

GnmNo-iN  is  shortening  the  branches. 

GYANA'irrHUS.  (From  kyanot,  blue,  and 

ajithosy  a  flower.     Nat.,  rad.,  Phloxwortn 

r Polemoniaeete] .    linn .,  5- Pentandria  1. 

Monofyma,    AUied  to  Polemonium.) 

A  pretty  little  iHurdy  herbaceous  plants  requiree 
the  tame  treatment  a*  alpine  plants.  Divisions 
and  cuttings  under  a  hand-light ;  sandy  soil. 

C.  lobaftug  (lobed).    ^.   Purple,  blue.    Aagoat. 
Chinese  Tartary.    1844. 

Cyane'ua.     (From  the  diminutive  of 

kyanos,  blue.   NaL  ord.,  Lily  worts  [Lilia- 

ceie].     lAnn.^  Q-Heosandria  1-Monoyynia. 

Allied  to  Anthericum.) 

Pretty  little  bulbous  plants,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  succeed  best  planted  out  in 
s  deep  border  of  light,  rich  compost  in  front  of  a 
Kreeohouse,  to  be  protected  from  frost  like  Izias, 
and  such-like  bulbs.  AU  the  tmall  bulbs  we  re- 
commend to  be  thus  treated  may  be  grown  in 
pots  like  Ixias.    Increased  by  offsets. 

C.  a'lba  (whiU).    I.    White.    July.    1 819. 

—  CojM'fMif  (Cape).    1.    Blue.    July.    17«8. 

—  tmeafta  Oined).    I.    Striped.    July.     1815. 

—  iu'tea  (yellow).    X.    Yellow.    July.    1788. 

—  otioraft'stfma  (most  fragrant).  1.   Bed.   July. 

1830. 

—  o»«ftidi^oVmit(<ffdiia-Uk6).  1.  Blvut,  Attguit. 

18S0. 

Ctanotha'hntts.  (From  kyanoa,  blue, 
and  thamnos,  a  shrub;  referring  to  its 
flowers.   HbU  ord»f  BueworU  [Rutaces]. 


Linn.,  S-Ociandria  I'Monogynia,    Allied 
10  Boronia. ) 

Greenhouse  ever?reen  shrubs,  from  Swan  River. 
Cuttings  in  moderate  heat,  in  sand,  under  a  gla«s ; 
sandy  loam  and  peat. 

C.  ramo'swt  (branched).    Blue. 

—  te'nuU  (slender).    Blue. 

Cyano'tis.  (From  kyat^ns,  blue,  and 
wiw,  an  ear;  referring  to  the  nhape  of  tlie 
petals.  Nat.  ord.,  Spider  worts  [Oorame- 
iinaoes].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Tradescantia. ) 

Rich  soil ;  C.  barbafta  is  increased  by  root  di- 
vision, the  others  by  seed. 

C  curt/to'ris  (axillary).  1.  Blue.  August.    E.Ind. 
1622.    Greenhouse  bienniu. 

—  6ar6a7a  (bearded).    1.    Blue.    August.    Ne« 

paul.     J  824.    Hardy  perennial. 
~  ertffo'^a  (crested).    1.  Blue.  August,   Ceylon. 
1 770.    Greenhouse  biennial. 

Cyathe'a.     (From  kyattieion^  a  little 

cup;  in  reference  to  tlie  appearance  of 

the  spore  or  seed-cases  on  the  back  of 

the  leaves.    Nat  ord.,  Ftrn*  [Polypodia- 

cese].  Linn.,  'HA-Cryptogamia  1-Filices.) 

Store  evergreen  tree-ferns,  except  otherwise 
specified ;  loam  and  peat ;  root  diyinon  or  seeds. 
C.  arbufrea  (tree).     15.    W.  Ind.     1/93. 

—  <iea;6a'/a  (whitened).    New  Zealand.    Green* 

bouse. 

—  e'legans  felegant).    Jamaica.    1843. 

—  ofce'lsa  (tall).    80.    Mauritius.     1825. 

—  inte'gra  (entire-ieaoerf).    Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  medM//a'ri«  (pithy).  New  Zealand.  Greenhouse 
— pe^ioto'te  f Am^-Ieaf-stalked).    Jamaica. 

Gyatho'des.  (From  kyathos^  a  cup; 
referring  to  the  ft^rm  of  the  Ihnb,  or  ex- 
panded opening  of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
JEpacrids  [Epacridacese].  Linn..  Q-Pen- 
tandrial'Afonogynia,  Allied  to Styphelia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens  with  white  flowers,  Arom 
New  Holland.  Peat  and  loam ;  cuttings  in  sand, 
with  a  little  peat,  under  glass. 

C.  acero'sa  (chaffy).    8.    July.    1823. 

—  glau'cit  (milky-green)l    20.    April.    1818. 

—  oxyee'drtu  (prickly-cedar).    0.    April.    182S. 

Cy'cas.  (Greek  name  for  a  Palm. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cycads  [Cycadaceffi].  Linn., 
22-Dioscia  Vl-Polyandria.) 

This  order  is  in  close  affinity  with  Conifers.  Dr. 
Lindley  sa^s,  "The  undoubted  remains  of  Cycads 
attest  thetr  having  once  formed  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  the  vegetation  of  Great  Britun.*'  Stove 
erbaceous  perennials ;  ret^uire  plenty  of  pot  room ; 
rich,  sandy  loam,  and  moist  heat.    Young  plants 
are  often  obtained  itoxa  suckers. 
6*.  «mgula'ta  (sharp-comeied)^    4.    N.  Holland. 
1824. 

—  circinaflis  (round-foaved).    S.    E.  Ind.    1800. 

—  g^/ati'ca  (milky-green)/    4.    E.Ind.    1818. 

—  retfolu'ta  (rollea*back>/eavecr).  S.  July.  China. 

1787. 

—  squarro'sc  (spreading).    4.    E.  Ind.    1834. 

Gy'clamen.  Sowbread.  (From  kyclicos, 
oironlar;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the 
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oorai,  or  bulb-like  root.  Nat.  ord.,  Prime- 
warts  [Primulace®].  Linn.,  t^-Pentandria 
I'Monogifnia.) 

CyelameM  we  very  tend,  yet  are  the  faTonrite 
food  of  wild  boars  of  Sicily,  whence  the  Eagliah 
name.    Beautiful  bulbous  plants. 

HARDY. 
C.  Ci/mn  (Cos).  ^.   Lilac,  red.  Febmary.  Sooth 
Europe.    1606. 

—  Europtt'um  (European).    |.   Lilac,  red.    Au- 

gust.   8witserland.     159(i. 

—  hederifvHum  (i^y-leaved).   i»  Purple.   April. 

Britain. 

a'/6ttf«m  (whitish-ylotoM'ed).     i.    White. 

July.    Britain. 

—  —^  purpura  teens    (purplish  -  flowered) .     i* 

Purple.    July.    Britain. 
-^  Ibe'rieum  (Georgian),  i.  Asiatic  Georgia.  1831. 
-'latifi/Uum   (brMd-leaved).     ^.    Red.    April. 

South  Europe.     1800. 
-^Smear^lium  (narrow-leaved),     i.     Purple. 

April.    South  Europe.    1824. 
—•lUarafle  i»hoT»'inhabUing),     i.    Deep   rose. 

Lake  of  Como.     1846. 

—  JVtfopo/tta'nKm  (Neapolitan).   }.    Red.  April. 

Italv.     1824. 

—  ve'rmim  (spring).    X,    Purple.    April.    South 

Europe. 

GREENHOUSE. 
C.  Pe^raieum  (Persian),   i.    Red,  white.    Febru- 

arr.    Cyprus.    1731- 
al^fU/rum  (white-flowered),    i.    White. 

February.    Cyprus.    1 73 1. 
inodo'rum  (scentless).    X.    Red,  white. 

February.    Cyprus .     1731. 
laeinia'tum  (lagged -peto/etf).    \.    Red, 

white.    April. 
— lila'ceum     (lilac-coloured->7ou;ffr«<f).      i» 

Lilac.    February. 
^  — —  odore^tum  (scented),  i.  Red,  white.  Fe- 
bruary.   Cyprus.    17m. 
puneta'tum  i»T^otttd-flowered),  4.  White, 

lilac.    March. 
-^repafudum  (wavy-edged).    ^.  April.   Greeee. 

1816. 

Propagation :  bjf  Seed, — This  is  the  odIj 
way  of  propagating  Cyolamens.  The  roots, 
being  a  solid  corm,  will  not  divide  suc- 
oessfolly.  Gather  the  seed  as  soon  as 
ripe,  diy  it  slowly,  and  sow  it  in  Febru- 
ary, in  shallow,  wide-mouthed  pots,  in  a 
compost  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  cover- 
ing the  seeds  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an 
iuioh  deep ;  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
excepting  0,  Pe'nicum,  which  should  be 
placed  in  a  greenhouse,  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass ;  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  so  that 
they  may  remain  in  the  seed-pots  for  one 
year. 

iSot/.-^Eqiaal  parts  light,  turfy  loam, 
sandy-peat,  and  leaf-mould ;  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  had,  half  a  part  of  very  rotten 
dung  may  be  substituted. 

Summer  Culture, — Pot  in  autumn,  and 
when  spring  comes  in  most  of  the  kinds 
will  be  in  flower.  They  require  then  a 
^ood  supply  of  water.    Though  some  of 


the  species  are  hardy,  yet  it  is  safer  to 
cultivate  them  in  pots  in  frames,  and 
bring  them  into  the  greenhouse  when 
in  flower.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  C. 
Pe'rsicum  are  very  fragrant ;  but  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  seedlings  from  them 
will  continue  fragrant.  Seedlings  of  a 
year  old  should  be  potted,  singly  into 
thumb-pots,  and  be  re-pottiod  in  April  in 
3  4-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  a  gentle  heat, 
to  encourage  the  bulbs  to  gfow  larger. 
As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
set  them  out  of  doors,  giving  no  water; 
and  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  gathered,  and 
all  the  leaves  dead,  trim  Uiese  ofi*,  and 
lay  the  pots  on  one  side,  to  keep  them 
dry  till  the  plants  require  potting. 

Winter  Ctiilfure.—- When  frost  begins, 
shift  them  into  pots  of  a  size  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  bulbs,  leaving  the  bulbs 
just  out  of  the  soil,  excepting  O.  Co'vm^ 
which  should  be  covered  about  half  an 
inch.  The  largest  bulbs  may  require  pots 
six  inches  in  ^ameter.  As  soon  as  potted, 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  covering  up 
securely  from  frost;  give  air  on  all  fa- 
vourable occasions,  and  water  very  mo- 
derately till  the  leaves  are  full-grown  and 
the  flowers  begin  to  appear,  when  it  may 
be  more  liberally  given. 

Insects. — Slugs,  green  fy,  and  wire- 
worms  prey  upon  them. 

Diseases, — Sometimes  when  the  balbs 
become  large  they  lose  the  power  of  grow- 
ing again ;  the  bods  on  the  crown  appear 
to  be  dead.    We  know  of  no  remedy. 

Culture  in  the  open  air. — ^AU  the  8pe> 
cies,  excepting  C,  Pe^rsicum  and  its  va- 
rieties, will  live  in  a  warm  border  of  the 
compost  out  of  doors;  but,  on  account  of 
their  early  blooming,  the  flowers  are  often 
ii^ured  by  late  frosts.  The  border  should 
be  well  drained,  and  a  covering  of  tan* 
ner's  bark  or  coal-ashes  should  be  spread 
over  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  allowed  to 
remain  on  till  the  warm  weather  of  spring 
arrives,  when  it  may  be  removed  and  re- 
newed in  tlie  autumn.  The  bulbs  may 
either  be  taken  up  and  replanted  in  Oc- 
tober, or  allowed  to  remain  for  two  years. 

Ctclobo'thsa.  (From  kykhst  a  cir> 
cle,  and  bothros,  a  pit;  in  reference  to 
a  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  each  sepal. 
Nat.  ord.,  Lily  worts  [Liliaceie].  Linn., 
%'He»andria'' UMonogynia.  Allied  to 
Calochortus.) 

Little  hardy  or  half-hardy  bulbs,  with  drooping 
flowers  ;  succeed  best  in  a  sunny  border  of  ught 
s<m1  { to  be  protected  ia  wiater.  ReMiilvuMv««Bed 
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hj  the  little  viviparous  bolbi  pndnend  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stems. 

C.  afiba  (whMt'petaled).     1.     WbHe.     August. 
California.     1832. 

—  harht^tn  (bewrded).     8.      Ydlow.      August. 

Mexieo.    18i7. 

—  Wiea  (jtllow-petalei),    l|.     Tellow.     Sep- 

tember.   Mexico.    1827. 

—  monophff'Ua  (single-leaved).    4.    Bright  yel- 

low.   California.    1848. 
— pn/cAe'i/aCpretti^-^foitferetf).    1.    Tellow.  Au- 
gust.   Cakfomia.    J8:i2. 

—  pwrpu'rea  (purple).    3.    Purple,  green.    Au- 

gust.   Mexieo.    1897. 

Ctclo'oyne.  (From  kyklot^  a  circle, 
and  gyntf  a  stigma,  or  female  organ ;  in 
reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  pistils. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
IADn.fl7'Diadelphia4:rDecandria,  Allied 
to  Galega.) 

C.  emm^aeena  (hoary).    1.    Purple.    May.  Swan 
Biver.    Oraenboase  evergreen. 

CTCNO'oaBs.  Swan  -  neck.  (From 
kyknoSf  a  swan,  and  auchen,  'the  neck ;  in 
leferenee  tothelong  and  gracefnlly-cnrved 
colnnn.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchida- 
oeie].  Linn.,  20'Gynandria  l-Monandria, 
Allied  to  Gyrtopodimn.) 

Stove  orchids.  Strong,  moist  heat  whilst 
crowing ;  rough,  fibry  peat,  and  half-decayed 
fitavea,  with  a  little  sand }  root  division. 

C.barba'tum  (bearded).     White,    pink.     New 
Grenada. 

—  dklaroehiftum    (greenisb.yellow-lipped).      9. 

Yellowish.    June.    Demerara.    1838. 

—  Cmimmi*ngU   (Cumming's).      White,  yellow. 

June.    Singapore. 

—  Loddire'aU  (Loddige*s).     1.    White,  purple. 

May.    Surinam.    1830. 

teMoocAt'/mn  (white*  lipped).    1.   TeUow, 

white.    June.    Guiana. 

—  auumlaftum   (spotted).       1.      Buff,  purple. 

June.    Mexico.    1839. 
*-  pentada'efylon  (five-fingered).      1.     Tellow, 

brown.    March.    Braail.    1841. 
»stellf/erum  (starry).     Green,  brown.     May. 

Oaxaca.     1843. 

—  vas/rico'flttMt  (inflated-tfp).    8.    Green,  white. 

Gnatimala.    1835. 

EgerUmiafnum  (Sir  P,  Egerton's).     S. 

I^uple,  green,  pink.   June.    Guatimala. 
1840. 

Cydo'nia.  Quince.  (Its  native  place 
Cydon^  in  Candia.  Nat.  ord.,  Appleworls 
[Pomaoeie].  linn.,  12'Ico8andria  2- 
Di  -pentagynia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  C  Japo'' 
niea  ia  one  of  our  handsomest  flowering  shrubs ; 
layers  in  September,  and  to  remain  until  that 
time  twelvemonths  before  taken  off;  also  by  seeds. 
See  QviHCB. 

C.  Jopo'iiioa  (Japan).  4.    Scarlet.   Japan.    181 S. 
a'Ika  {whiu-flowered).    4.    White. 

—  ~—  cafmea  (flesh-col<iured).   Flesh-coluured. 

Mareh. 

—  -"-^Jlvfre-at^vd-plt^no  (semi-double-flowercd)  ■ 

4.     Bed.    August. 


C.  ^JJM'iiait  (Chinese).    IS.  Pink.  May.  Obiaa. 

1818. 
-^ '■■^■m  ppramida'Hs  {pytwaAAal),  White*    May. 

1847. 
-'fndga'ria   (common   Quince),      SO.      White. 

May.    Austria.    1573. 
Lunia'niea  (Spanish).  80.  White.  May. 

Spain. 

—  -»-«  maHfo'rmia  (apple-formed).    80.  White. 

Mav.    1573. 

ohi&nga  (oblong-yHu'/«tf).     SO.     White. 

May.    Europe. 

OYLfsTA.  (From  kylistos,  twining ;  re- 
ferring to  the  habit  of  the  plants.  Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [FabacesB]. 
Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  4-Decaa<£aa.  Allied 
to  Bhynchosia.) 

Stove  evergreen   twiners.     Loam  and  peat; 
cuttings  in  sand,  under  glass,  in  bottom-heat. 

C.  QliMfi&ra  (white-flowered).    6.  White.  April. 

Mauritius. 
'^ecarU/aa  (membranous).      4.      Tellow.     K. 

Ind.    iSOfl. 

—  toment&aa  (woolly).  4.  Yellow.  E.  Ind.  1810. 

—  viU&aa  (shagay).    6.    Yellow.    April.     Cspe 

of  Good  Hope.    1770* 

Ctwbi'diuu.  (From  kymbe^  a  boat; 
referring  to  a  hollow  recess  in  the  lip, 
or  labellom.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orcbi- 
dacesB].  linn.,  *^'Gynandna  l-Monati" 
dria,) 

Stove  orchids.  Fibry  loam,  fibry  peat,  and  leaf- 
mould,  well  drained;  root  division. 

C.  aloif&Uum  (aloe-leaved).    1.    Purple,  black. 
September.    £.  Ind.    1780. 

—  M'cofor  (two-ooloured-yloweredn.  Purple,  crim- 

son.   April.    Ceylon.    1837. 

—  chlora'nthum  (greenish-yellow-flowered).  Yel- 

low, crimson.    May.    Nepaul.    1840. 
'- Devonie^num   (Duke    of   Devonshire's).      1. 
White,  cnmson.  Mareh.  Khooaeea.  1837. 

—  diVmum  (daj-Jlowering).    Bahama. 

—  ebu'meum  (vrorj'WkUe'Jiowered).  White,  yel- 

low-striped.   Bfay.    E.  ind.    1840. 

—  ^legana  (elqptnt).    Yeilaw.     May.     Nepaul. 

1840. 

—  Finlauatmiafnum  (FSnlayson's)    Cochin  China. 

—  Gibaanii  (Gibson's).     White,  red.     January. 

Sylhet.     1837. 
-^  giga'nteum  (gigantic).    Brown,  purple.    Ne- 
paul.   1837. 

—  Mtf</o''ttfm  (iris-leaved).  Dark  brown.  Mareh. 

E.  Ind.    1837. 

—  lemd/o'Kum  (lance-leaved).    |.     White,  red. 

September.    Nepaul.    1832. 

—  mafdidum  (moist).    Olive-green.     May.     E. 

Ind.    1839. 

—  marginal  turn  (red-edged-sepo/).    f .     Yellow, 

purple.    Brasil. 

—  Maate'raU  (Masters's).    t^.     White,  yellow, 

red.    August.    E.  Ind.    1841. 

—  oekroleu'eum    (yellowish  -  white).       Yellow. 

Trinidad. 

—  pe'iuiii/tMm  (hanging-down).    S.     Yellow,  red, 

white.    June.    Nepaul.     1838. 
^  ...^^  drevila'Ara  (short-lipped).      2.      Green, 

red,  yellow.    June.    Sinfcapore.     1840. 
•^  pube'aeena  (downy).       I.       Purple,    yellow. 

April.    Singapore.    I8j8. 
-^Sine'uae   (Chinese).       U.       Purple    brown« 

China.     1/9J. 
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C,  iita've  C>weet).    Green,  brown.     May*     Ain- 
tralia.     1826. 

—  iri'pterum   (three-winged).      White.      July, 

Jamaica.    1790. 

Cyna'nchum.    (From  kyon,  a  dog,  and 

agche,  to  kill ;  referring  to  its  poisonous 

qualities.     Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiadi   [Ascle- 

piadacesB].    Linn.,  b-Pentandria  ^-Digy- 

nia.    Allied  to  Asclepias.) 

Cuttings  root  readily ;  the  hardy  kinds  in  com- 
mon garden-soil ;  usual  store  or  greenhouse  treat- 
ment for  the  others. 

STOVE  EVERGREEN   TWINERS. 
C*fimbria'tum  (fringed).     10.      Purple.  .  July. 
Cumana.    1826. 

—  He^yniVnum  (Heynes's).    6.    White.   E.Ind. 

1825. 

—  Atr«u'/t<m  (hairy).    6.    Trinidad.    1825. 

ORIJENHOUSE   EVERGREEN  TWINERS. 
C.  Cap^Hse  (Cape).    6.      White.     July.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1890. 
•~'pilofsum   (soft-haired).     6.      White.      July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1726. 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
C,  acu'tum  (pointed-^eaoeif).    3.     White.    July. 
Spain.    1506. 

—  cirrho'aum  (tendriled).    3.    1826*    Deciduous 

twiner. 

—  exce'lsum  (tall).    10.    White.  July.  Barbary. 

18X6.     Deciduous  twiner. 

—  lu'teum  (jelloyr-fiowered).    2.    Yellow.  June. 

Europe.     1596. 

—  me'dium  (middle-sized).    3.     White.     June. 

—  melii'nthoa    (black-flowered).       3.       Purple. 

July.    1818.    Deciduous  twiner. 

—  Monspeli'aeum    (Montpelier).       3.       White. 

August.    South  Europe.    1596. 

—  ni'grum  (black).    3.    White.     July.     South 

Europe.     1596. 

—  ro'teum  (rosy).    3.    Purple.    July.    Davuria. 

1818.     Deciduous  twiner. 

—  0t/A>'«u>»  (shaggy).    3.    White.    July.    1821. 

Deciduous  twiner. 
■~-  VineeMxicum  (Vincetozicum).     2.      White. 
July.    Europe.    1696. 

Cyna'ra.  Artichoke.  (From,  kyon,  a 
dog;  the  spines  on  the  involucre,  or 
guard-leaves,  immediately  below  the 
flower,  being  likened  to  dogs'  teeth. 
Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceee].  Linn., 
10-8y  agenesia  1-^qualis.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  except  where 
otherwise  stated.  Increased  by  seeds  and  root 
division.    5ee  Axtichokk  and'CAROooM. 

C.  cardu'nculus  (cardoon).    6.    Blue.     August. 
Candia.     1658. 

—  /(Kro*  (fierce).    6.    Blue.    July*    Italy.   1820. 

—  glomerafta  (clustered).    ^.     Blue.     August. 

Cape  of  (rood  Hope.    1834.   Half-hardy. 

—  h(^rrida    (horrid).      6.       Purple.       August. 

Madeira.    1768.    Greenhoufte. 

—  «nle^t/o7ta  (whole-leaved).    4.    Blue.    July. 

•Spain. 
—■  PjTj'tTke'a  (pigmy).    1.    Purple.    July.  Spain. 

1820. 

—  sco'ljfmus  (scolymns.  Artichoke).   8.    Purple. 

August*    South  Europe.    1548. 
^•^mot^mma   (spiniest).      4.      Blue*      July. 
Sicily.     1826. 


Otnifs  BOfijB,  C.  Bedegans,  or  Rhodites 
fostBy  is  one  of  the  Gall-forming  insects. 
It  deposits  its  eggs  in  a  bud  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Bog-Bose  and 
Sweet  Briar.  The  grubs  or  larvee 
hatched  from  these  eggs  produce  those 
galls,  or  lumps,  covered  with  greeni 
and  reddish  fibres  looking  like  moss,  so 
frequently  found  upon  those  shrubs. 

Cynoglo'ssum.        Hound's     Tongue. 

(From  kyon,  a  dog,  and  glossa,  a  tongue ; 

referring  to  the  shape    of  the  leaves. 

Nat.   ord.,  Borageworts    [Boraginacese]. 

linn.,  b'Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Nearly  all  hardy ;  some  are  very  pretty  border- 
flowers  ;  common  soil ;  seeds  or  root  division. 

ANNUALS. 
C.  eane'scens  (hoary).    2.    Blue.    July.  E.  Xnd. 
I8I9. 

—  diffu'sum  (spreading).    White.    July.    India. 

1820. 

—  hirmftum  (hairy).    1 .    Blue.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    I8O6. 

—  lanceQia'tum  (spear  -  head  -  letwed).     White, 

blue.    July.    Africa.     I8O6. 

BIENNIALS. 
C.  Apenni'num    (Apeunine).     6.     Red.      May. 

Italy.    1731. 
>-  bi'color  (two-coloured).     3.    White,  purple. 

July.    Germany.    182Q. 

—  ce^M^t'nujn  (celestial-6/«e).    3.    White,  blae. 

August.     India.     1837. 

—  eheiri/o'tium  (wallflower-leaved).    14.      Blue. 

June.    Levant.    1596. 

—  clandestifnum  (clandestine).  2.  Brown.    July. 

Spain.     1830. 

—  CoUtfmiue    (Columna's).     3.      Blue.      July. 

Apennines.     1825. 

—  Diosc&ridis  (Dioscorides's).    3.  Purple.    July. 

France.     1820. 
-— diffaricnfium  (straggling).       Purple.       Jane. 
Hiheria.     1837. 

—  elonga'tum  (lengtnened).    3^.    Flesh.     July. 

ISI9. 

—  gloehidiaftum   (burred).     2.      Blue.      June. 

India.     1837.    Greenhouse. 
—>  jrtomera'hcm  (clustered).    3.  June.   N.  Amer. 
1812. 

—  Hee'fMi  (Hsenke's).    2.    Blue,  purple.     July. 

Bohemia.     1819- 

—  holoseri'ceum,  (velvety).     2.     Violet.      July. 

Siberia.     1821. 

—  laterifio'rum  (side-flowered).    Purple.     June. 

Europe.     1838. 

—  officina'le  (shop).     2.     Purple,  red.     June. 

Britain. 
-r-pi'ctum  (painted).    3.    light  blue.    August. 
Madeira.     1658. 

—  sjfha'ticum  {^ooA).  3.  Blue.    June.     Britain. 

—  Mmbella'tum  (umbel ->fotoered).     2.     Purple. 

June.     Hungary.    I8I7. 

PERENNIALS. 
C.  amplexicau'le  (ston-clasping).  3.  Blue.  Juue. 
N.  Amer.    1812. 

—  ancAtcMt'ites  (aaohusa-like).    I.    Blue.     If  ay. 

Cashmere.    1840. 

—  austra'le  (southern).     3.     Pale  red.     June. 

N.  Holland.    1820.    Greenhouse. 
^ grandifie^rum  (large- flowered).     8.      Blue, 
white.    India.    1830. 
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C.  long^mm  (lon^-flowerad).  l^*  Piur|>l«»  ted. 
June.    India.     1830. 

—  Magetleffue  (Maii^ellaD).    1.    Purple.     June. 

Naplea.     1823. 

—  lonen/o'fttm  (downy-jloiMmD*   Violet.   May. 

Italy.     1883. 

—  Virgi'nicutn  (Virginian).  Blue.  White.  Jane. 

N.  Amer.    18IS. 

Otkohb'tba.  (From  kyon,  a  dog,  and 
mefra, matrix ;  referring  to  the  seed-pods. 
Nat.  ord.,  Jjegvminous  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  10-Decandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  HardwicMa.) 

Stove  ererfTeen  treea,  from  the  Bast  Indlea. 
Loam  and  aandy  peat ;  cuttings  in  aand,  under 
glass,  with  bottom-heat. 

C.  cauHfto'ra  (stem-flowering).    80.    Red.    1804. 
^poipa'ndra  (many-stamened).  80.  Red.   1838. 

Cspe'ujl.  (From  kypelUm,  a  goblet 
or  cup;  referring  to  tlie  form  of  the 
flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Iridaceie]. 
linn.,  Ifi-Monadelphia  l-Triandria,  Al- 
lied to  Herbertia.) 

Pretty  little  half-haidy  bulba,  requiring  the 
lime  treatment  as  Izias.  Sandy  loam  and  peat; 
oifsets. 

C.  JDrumnu/ndU  (Drummond's).    Purple,  yellow. 

June.    San  Felipe.    1834. 
^Herhtfrti  (Herbert's).    1.    Vermilion.    July. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1883. 

—  plu'mbea  (leaden-eolonred).     Blue.     Mexico. 

1888. 

Cy'pebus.    This  genus  of  the  Sedges 
would  not  deserve  notice  here  if  O.  alter 
tii/o'liusj  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and 
O.papy'rus  {see  Papy'bus)  were  not  some- 
times grown  in  the  stove  aquarium. 

Cir'PHiA.  (From  kypkos,  curved;  re- 
ferring to  the  shape  of  the  style  and 
stigma.  If  aL  Old,,  Bellworts  [Campannla- 
cesB].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  1-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Campanula.) 

Greenhouse  plants,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  perennial  species  root  freely  from  young 
eu-  tings ;  the  annual  kinds  by  seed ;  loam,  peat, 
and  sand. 

C,  bulbo'aa  (bulbous).    ^.    Psle  blue.    August. 
1/91.    Annual. 

—  earda'mineB  (cardamine-like).    3.   July.    1683. 

Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  inci**a  {e%iUleaved),  ^.  Pale  red.    July.    1810. 

Annual. 

—  phyUu'ma  (rampion).    1^.    Pink.    February. 

1888.    Perennial  tuber. 

—  «oltt'6i7u  (twining).      1.     Pale  blue.      i;g5. 

Annual. 

Cypress.    8ee  Cupre'ssus. 

Cypripe'dium.  Ladies'  Slipper.  (From 
Kypris,  Ycnus«  and  podion,  a  slipper. 
Kat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese].  Linn., 
UQ-Oynandria  \-Monandrxa.) 

Both  the  stove  and  hardy  species  of  these 
etehids  succeed  well  in  turfy  peat,  mixed  with  a 
little  loam,  charcoal,  and  potsherds.  The  hardy 
kinds,  when  grown  in  pots,  should  have  frame 
protectioB  during  the  winter  months ;  root  dirision. 


8T0YE. 
C.  barhaftum  (bearded).    ^.    Ptirple,  white,  red. 
April.    Malacca.    1838. 

—  gyita'tum    (spotted).      %.      Yellow.      April. 

Siberia.     1810. 

—  in^gnB  (striking).    1.     Green,  red,  mange. 

June.    Nepaul.    1810* 
'~Irapea*num  (Irapean).     1.     Yellow.     June. 
Mexico.     1844. 

—  Lo'wi  (Mr.  Low*s).    1.    Variegated.     April. 

Borneo.    1847. 

—  wnu'ttum  (handsome).    ^.    Green,  red.    Oc- 

tober.   Nepaul.    ISlfl. 

HARDY. 
C.  aeau'le  (stemless).    Rose,  purple.    May.    N. 
Amer.     1786. 

—  a'lium  (white).  1^.  White.    May.   N.  Amer. 

1800. 

—  arieti'num  (ram's- A«ad).      4'      Green,  rose. 

April.    Canada.    1808. 

—  ea/ec'o/<M  (common  slipper).  I.  Yellow.  June. 

England. 

•^ if e/oe'/icMm  (Swiss).    1.    Yellow.    June. 

Switzerland.    1836. 

—  eafndidum  (white).    1.     White.     June.     Ni 

Amer.     1886. 

—  maera'ntko$  (large-flowered).  |.  Purple.  May. 

Siberia.    1888. 

—  porirf/Io'rum  (small-flowered).    1.    Yellowish. 

June.    N.  Amer.    17fiO. 

—  pube'seent  (downy).  1.  Yellow,  purple.  June. 

N.  Amer.    170O. 

—  purpura' turn  (purple->fo«O0red).    f.     Purple. 

September.    Archipelago.    1886. 

—  speetafbUe  (remarkable).    1^.    White,  purple. 

June.    N.  Amer.    1731. 
— ineamaftmn   (flesh -coloured).      White, 

purple.    June.    N.  Amer. 
c^lbum  (white).  White.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1837. 

—  ven/rte«'«imi  (swollen).  |.  Darkpnrple.  April. 

Siberia.    1880. 

Oyri'lla.  (After  D.  Cyrillo,  an  Italian 
botanist  Nat.  ord.,  C;y}*t//a<^  [GyrillacesBj. 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  \-Monogynia.  Allied 
to  Heath  worts.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat;  cuttings  in  sand,  under  glass,  with 
slight  bottom-heat. 

CAntUla'rum    (Antilles).     6.     White.     July. 
Antilles.     1824. 

—  Carolinia'na  (Carolina).     6.    White.     July. 

Carolina.    1765. 

Cybta'nthus.     (From   kyrtos,  curved, 

and  anthos,  a  flower;  the  flowers  bend 

down  &om  the  summit  of  the  scape,  or 

stalk.    Nat  ord.,  Amaryllids  [Amarj'llida- 

cese].    Linn.,  6-Hexandria  1-Monogynia. 

Allied  to  Vallota.) 

Greenhouse  bulbs,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
C.  obWqutu  and  C,  ea'metu  have  evergreen 
leaves ;  they,  therefore,  require  to  be  watered  all 
the  year  roiuid.  Strong,  friable  loam  suits  them 
best  in  deep,  narrow  pots,  and  the  bulbs  covered. 
Greenhouse  culture  m>m  April  to  November,  and 
an  airy  place  in  the  stove  near  the  ^lass  in  winter. 
The  rest  are  deciduous,  and  require  to  be  kept 
dry  in  winter.    Offsets. 

C.  anguttifo'Uus  (narrow-leaved).    1.     Orange. 
May.    1774. 
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C,  ca'meut  (fleah-eoloored).  1.   Flnh.    Aogiut. 

—  co//t'ntM  (lull}.    |.    Crimaon.    June.     1816. 
-— obH'qutu  {twinttd'leaoed),    2*    Green,  orange. 

June.    1774. 

—  odo'rtu  (iweet-acented).    |.    Crimson.    June. 

1818. 

—  pa'liidua  (ptie).    1.    Pink.    June.    I8S9. 

—  sjHraflis  (spiral-toaoed).  1.  Scarlet.  June.  1700. 

—  strit^tiu  (ttreaked).    |.    Orange.    July. 

—  venirico'ttu  (swollen).  1.  Red.    June.    1770. 

Ctbto'cebas.  United  to  Centrostemma. 

Cybtoghi'lum.  (From  kyrto»,  oorved, 
or  coDcave,  and  eheilos,  a  lip ;  the  form 
of  the  labeUum,  or  lip.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidacese].  Linn.,  20'Gynandria  1- 
Monandria,  Allied  to  Acanthophippiiim. ) 

StoTe  orchids.  On  blocks  of  wood,  with  moss 
and  sphagnum  fastened  over  their  roots.  Summer, 
moist  temp.,  60*'  to  go°;  winter,  6tP  to  GoP; 
rather  dry. 

C.  Bictonie'fue  (Bicton).     9.     Red.     October. 

Ouatimala.    1836. 
^fi'lipet  (thread-stalked).      I.      Red,   yellow. 

March.    Guatimala.    .1838. 

-^>laoe'so0n«(straw-coloared->Sotirere<O*  !•   'Yel- 
lowish.   June.    Mexico.     1830. 

—  graminifoflium  (graas-leaTcd). 

—  maeult/tum   (spotted).     1.     Green,  pnrple. 

VeraCrus.    1837. 

eeomu'tum  (hornless).    I.    Yellow,  pur- 
ple.   March.    Mexloo. 

— pamiJMruim  (small-ilowered) 

yellow,  purple.    February. 
1839. 

—  — ~  BunelUafnum      (Russell's). 

March.    Guatimala. 
•^mp^aei'num   (whiskered).      1^. 

October.    Peru.    1836. 
-^^eUaftitm  (Mtwrrj  ^/lowered),     Cream,r 

March.    Brasil.    I889. 

CistTOGO^NiUtf.  (From  ktfrtotj  curved, 
and  gonut  a  knee ;  referring  to  the  creep- 
ing stems,  or  rhizomes.  Nat  ord.,  FetTU 
[Polypodiaceee].  linn.,  ^-Oryptogamia 
I'Filices,    Allied  to  Platicerium.) 

Stove  Ferns,  with  brown  spores.  IMvisions; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  80** ;  win- 
ter, W*  to  M**. 

C  eoataftum  (ribbed).    July.    Java. 
•—  eriapa'iulum  (enrled).    Stay.    £.  Ind. 

—  divtrgi/o'tium  (various-leaved).   May.    E.  Ind. 
—JlagtUi'fermn  (rod-bearinpr).    £.  Ind.    1885. 

—  laemia'tum  (jagged-/#aoc<I).     May.     Isle   of 

Leyte. 

—  ptmc/Kla'^m  (small-dotted).    May.    Java. 

—  repa'ndum  (waved).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  tea'ndens  (climbing).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  «errafi/o'/ttifn  (saw- leaved).    May.    B.  Ind. 

—  thiM&tum  (crooked).    May.    Isle  of  Luson. 

—  Mffttfrena'/um  (slight-scolloped).  May.  E.Ind. 

—  vi'rmt  (green).    Sf  ay.    Java. 

Cyrto'mium.  (From  kyrtos^  onrved; 
the  shape  of  the  spore-cases,  or  seed- 
vessels.  Nat  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacese]. 
Linn.,  fU^-Crypt^gamia  1-Filices.) 

Stove  Ferns.    Culluie  as  for  CyHogoaium. 

C^cmryoWdeum  (caryota4ike).     TeUow     June. 
£.  Ind. 


I.  White, 
Guatimala. 

Spotttd. 

Yellowish. 

pink. 


CfiUetftum  (rickle-like-leaneff).  Yellow.   Jue. 
S.  Amer.    1839. 

Cybtope'ba.  (From  kyrios^  curved, 
and  pera^  a  small  sack ;  alluding  to  the 
sack-like  appendage  to  the  labellum,  or 
lip.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese]. 
Linn.,  QQ-Qynandria  X-Moncttidria.  Allied 
to  Galeandra.) 

Stove  orchids.     Root  division;   peat,  rotlen 
wood,  and  potsherds. 

Cfiafva  (yellow).    S.    Yellow.    June.    E.  Ind. 

1831. 
•^Mmfseem  (fsUowish).     Pale  yellow.    June. 

Mexico.    1830. 

—  j9'/ca7a  (plaited-featrerf).    India.    1840. 

—  1Foo4ro'«><fu  (Woodford's).   Pink.  September. 

S.  Amer.    I8I9. 

Cybtophle  'biuu.  ( From  kyrios,  curved, 
and  phlebs,  a  vein ;  referring  to  the  diS' 
position  of  the  veins  in  the  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaoee].  Uam^  24- 
Cryptogamia  l-Filices,) 

Stove  Ferns.    Culture  as  for  Cyrtogonkim. 

C.  deeufrrens  Geaf-bordered-«<e»«ed).    4.    Yel- 
low.   July.    Brazil. 

•  ni^tidum  (shining).  Yellow.  July.  W.  Ind. 
Gybtopo'dium.  (From  Ayrfo«,  curved, 
and  poca^  a  foot ;  referring  to  the  form  of 
the  labellum,  or  lip.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchid» 
[Orchidacese].  Linn.,  20'Oynandria  1- 
Monandria, ) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions ;  peat,  sphagnum,  and 
broken  pots ;  plants  raised  above  tiie  pots,  or  sus- 
pended in  shallow  baskets.  Summer  temp.,  Ct^ 
to  90°;  winter,  SS**  to  60<*. 

C  Jn4iers(»'nt»  (Anderson's).    S.    YeUow.   April. 
St.  Vincent.    1804. 

—  criata'tum  (crested). 

-~>Sa'ettm  (yellow).    S.    Yellow.    I8SI. 

—  gtutini'ferum  (clammy).    YeUow.    S.  Amer. 

—  punctfa'^ttm  (spotted).  3.    YeUow,  red.  April. 

Brasil. 

—  Wihn&rei  (Wilmore»B)     4^.     YeUowtab  red. 

June.    Venezuela. 

OsTo'PTEms.  A  genus  of  Ferns,  com- 
posed of  aspi'diumf  alpi'numf  atomari*nwn^ 
bulhVferum,  denta'iumyfra'gile^  and  re  *gium. 

Wtisus.     (From  Cytknts,  one  of  the 

Cyclades,  where  one  of  the  species  was 

first  found.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 

[FabaceflB].     Linn.,   IQ-Monudtlphia    0. 

Decandria,) 

Shrubs  and  trees.  Readily  increased  by  seeda  ; 
dioice  kinds  are  grafted  or  budded  upon  the  iA> 
bumum ;  common  garden-solL 

OBEBNHOUSE   AND   STOVE  EVERGREENS. 
C.  tflegans  (elegant).   8.    Yellow.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    18S1. 
-^Jl'lipes    (thread-stemmed).     White.     March. 

Teneriffe.    1838. 
•■^  glontera'ius  (crowded).    3.    Zanzibar.    1836. 

Stove. 

—  Ae'ntj'er  (woolly).   9.   Ycdlow.    June.    Spain. 

1891.    Half-hardy. 
vi'gidius  {%^'9pmei),  0.  YeUow.  June. 
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CtuM'gtmu  (doud.boni).    0.    IToIlow.    May. 

TmerifTe.    1779. 
—proie/eruM  (proliferous).    9.    Yellow.    April. 

Canaries.    1779. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS,  iSC, 
C.Me^Ueua  {Mohan),  7.   Yellow.  May.  Strom- 

bnli.     1830. 
fti/re-ple'no  (double-flowered).    White. 

May.     England. 
fa^iiU     tMtriegt^tia     (variegated-leaved). 

Yellow.    May.    Gardens. 
-^sfUHiu  (white).    '4.    White.    June.     South 

Europe. 

—  a^l&u$    (white.     Portugal    Laburnum).      8. 

White.    May.    Portugal.    1762. 
— tneartu^hu  (flesh-coloured).    8.    Flesh. 

May.    Portugal.     1753. 
lufteua    (yelIow-;foweretf).     8.     Yellow. 

May.     Gardens. 

—  alpifwut    (alpine.    Scotch    Laburnum).     SO. 

Yellow.    Juite.    Europe.    1596, 

—  argtfrUeu$   (siWer-Ztfaeed).    3.    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   Prance.    17S9. 
"Amlrracua  (Austrian).     S.     Yellow.     July. 
Austria.    1741. 

—  ft^o'rtw  (two-flowered).     3.     Yellow.     May. 

Hungary.    1700. 

—  eo^cj'mw  (/or^c-calyxed).    9.    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   Tauria.     1820. 

—  capite'/tt«(ro»nif.headed).   3.    Yellow.   July. 

Austria.     1774. 
-dHafiut  (hair-frinjred).     3.     Yellow.     July. 
Carpathia.    181 7. 

—  Oongofhu  {lonfi-brtmched),  4.  Yellow.  May. 

Hungary.    1804. 
—fatea^luM  (»ickl»-shape4).    3.    Yellow.    July. 
Hnngwy.    1846. 

—  grandiJUf'nu    (large-flowered).     4.     Yellow. 

June.    Portugal.    I8I6. 
-AiTftf'/M  (hairy).    5.    Yellow.    July.    South 
Burope.    1739. 

—  labufmum  (common   laburnum).     15.    Yel- 

low.   May.    Switaeriand.     1 596. 
fo^liit  wuiega'tU  (Tariegated-lea?ed).   15. 

Yellow.    May. 
/•"•'grans  (frsgrant).   15.  Yellow.  June. 

Oardeus. 

—  pe'}Mrii/tM(hanging-dowii.ftraiicAtfd).    Yellow. 

May. 

9uereifafUu9  (oak-leaved).    15.    Yellow. 

—  Urulcntis  (Vni),    May.    Russia.    1832. 

—  ^raca'f^AiM  (white-flowered).  4.    Pale  yellow. 

June.    Hungary.     IBOO. 

—  au/i/ls  (soft).    4.    Yellow.    June.    1818. 
-»M//s:^o'ric«  (many-flowered).  4.  Yellow.  June. 

Europe.     1818. 

—  «iVfr<^Ajf'{/a  (small-leaved).  «.  Yellow.  May. 
--««'ws«  (dwarf).    l|.    Yellow.   May.   Levant. 

I8IO. 

—  MJ'gTftcaiw  (blaek-mofeif).    8.   Yellow.    June. 

Austria.    1780. 

~  orlen/a'to  (eastern).  8.  Yellow.  June.  South 
Europe.     1818. 

-po'/eiw  (spreading).  4.  Yellow.  June.  Por- 
tugal.    1752. 

—  ^Ijr'fncAws  (many-haired).  14.  Yellow.  June. 

Tauria.    1 818. 
-purpufreua    (p%trp\o-Jiowered),     3.      Purple. 

Austria.    1792. 
atb^rus  (white-flowered).    2.    White. 

June.    Austria.  ' 
—pjfgmt^uB  (pigmy).    1.    Yellow.    June.    Ca- 

Iscea. 

—  riteemv'mu   (neeiae'/lowered).     8.     Yellow. 

July.    1835.    Evergreen. 


C»  rhodopke'na  ihe&utiiul).    S.    Yellow.    May. 
"  Ruthe'nieua  (Ruscian).     3.     Yellow.     June. 
RuRsia.     1 81 7. 

—  aeopa'riut    {common    broom).     6.     Yellow. 

June.  England. 
afibu»    {^h\t»' flowering).      6.      White. 

June.  England. 
ftofre-plifno  (double-flowered),  fl.  Yellow. 

April.  England. 
fttHiii  variega'tis  (variegated-leaved).    0, 

Yellow.    April.    Gardens. 

—  acMsU^nu  (stalkless -flowered).    6.    Yellow. 

July.    Italy.     1629. 

—  tpino'sut  (tpiny.  Broom).  2.    Yellow.    June. 

$)outh  Europe.     IsyS.    Evergreen. 
-- sicprntM  (supine).    1.    Yellow.   June.   South 

Europe.    1755.    Trailer. 
— /rt/fo'rtM  (three-flowered).   4.    Yellow.    June. 

Spain.     1640. 

—  Welde'mi  (Baron  Welden's).      10.      Yellow. 

April.    Dalmatia.    1840. 
pro'cerut  (lofty).    Yellow.    June.    Por- 
tugal.   18 16. 

—  —  sero'timu  {lAte-flowering).  Yellow.  July. 

Hungary.  I8S6. 
ao'rdidua  (mean).  Yellow,  purple.    May. 

CzVcEiA.  (After  Czack^  a  Rassiftn 
botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  LUyworU  [Liliacess]. 
Linn.,  Q-Hnxandria  1-Afonogynia.) 

United  to  Amthb'bicvm,  which  see  for  culture. 

CtUiafatrum    (liliaster).     14.     White.      May. 
South  Europe.    1029. 


Dacbt'dium.     (From  dakrUf  a   tear; 

referring  to  the  resinous  drops,  glands^ 

or  exudations.    Nat  ord.,  Taxadi  [Taxa- 

ceee].     Linn.,  ^V-Moncecia  10-Decandria. 

Allied  to  Podocarpus  and  Yew.) 

D.  tojii/o'lium  is  the  kakaterro  of  the  natives ; 
its  young  branches,  like  those  of  the  Norway 
Spruce,  afford  a  beverage  of  the  same  qualities  aa 
spruce  beer.  Greenhouse  evergreens.  Cuttings 
of  firm  young  wood  in  sand,  under  a  glass;  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60**  to  75** ;  winter, 
35<*  to  46*>. 

D.  cupre^ssinum  (cypress-like).  16.  New  Zealand. 
1835. 

—  ela'tum  (lofty).    20.    Pulo  Penang.    1830. 

—  exceflsum  (tall).    New  Zealand. 

—  FranAr/a'ndtt  (Frankland's.    HuonPinc).  100. 

Tasmania.    1844. 

—  Mai  (Mai).    New  Zealand.    1843. 

—  iuxifo'lium  (yew-leaved).  New  Zealand.  1843. 

Dactyuca'pnos.  (From  daktyhs,  a 
finger,  and  kapnosf  fumitory;  literally, 
fingered-fumitory,  tendrils  being  finger- 
shaped.  Nat.  ord.,  Fumeworts  [Fumari- 
aoesB] .  Linn.jl7 'Diadelphia  2-Hexatidria. ) 

Greenfaoune  perennial  climber.  Reeds  in  slight 
hotbed,  in  March ;  cuttings  under  a  glass,  in 
A  prill  sandy  loam.  If  kept  over  the  winter,  re- 
quires the  protection  of  a  cold  pit. 

D.  thalicM/o'Ha  (thalictrum-leaved).  3.  Yellow. 
brown.    August.    Nepaul.    1831. 

Djb'mxa.  (Its  Arabic  name.  Nat.  ord., 
Asciepiads   [Asclepiadaceo}].      Linn.,  5- 
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Pentandiia  2-Digynia.    Allied  to  Easte- 

gift.) 

Stove  evergreen  twiners,  with  white  flowers, 
hlooming  in  JuIt.  Cuttings  of  firm' side-shoots 
in  ssndy  soil,  under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom-heat, 
in  April ;  peat  and  loam,  both  flbry,  with  a  little 
silver  sand.  Summer  temp.,  60"  to  85° ;  winter, 
60°  to  65°. 

D.  hifeotor  (two-coloured).    0.    E.  Ind.    1800. 

—  corda'ta  (heart-Zeavecf).     10.    Arabia.     1824. 

—  extefma  (extended).    S.    E.  Ind.    1777. 

—  scu'ndeiu  (climbing).     10.     Gambia.     1824. 

Da'ffodil.  NarcVssnspse'udo-narcHssus, 

Da'hlia.  ( Named  after  Dahly  a  Swedish 

botanist.     Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Astera- 

ceee] .     Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia  2-8uper/lua, ) 

•  Hardy  perennial  tubers.  Division  of  the  tuber- 
ous roots  ;  cuttings  when  they  have  grown  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  in  the  spring,  and  in- 
serted in  light,  sandy  soil,  with  a  little  bottom- 
heat,  and  hardened  off  by  degrees  ;  seeds  for  in- 
suring the  different  species ;  fresh,  rich,  light  soil. 
The  roots,  after  the  stems  are  cut  down  by  frost, 
must  be  taken  up  and  plunged  in  dry  soil. 

J>.  BarMria  (Miss  Barker's).  S.  Blush.  An* 
gust.     Mexico.     1838. 

—  Cervante'sii  (Cervantes').    Scarlet.     August. 

Mexico. 

—  eroca'ta  (rusty).  Scarlet.  July.  Mexico.   1803. 

—  exce'tsa  (tall). 

anemonoiflo^ra  (anemone- flowered).    30. 

Light.    September.    Mexico.     I8:i0. 

— fnutra'nea  (barren -ra^etf).  6.  Scarlet.  Oc- 
tober.    Mexico.     1802. 

—  — —  aura'iUia  (orange-cotoitretf).   6.   Orange. 

October.    Mexico.    1803. 

cro'eea  (saffron).    6.    Yellow.    October. 

Mexico.    1802. 

—  — <—  lu'tea  (yellow).    0.    Salphor.    October. 

Mexico.     1802. 

—  j^/o^ra'/a  (smooth).   3.   Lilac.   July.  Mexico. 

1838. 
•—  9capif(rera  (fofif -flower-stemmed).  8.    White. 

June.    Mexico.    1887. 
•«•  tupe'rflua  (superflnous).  0.   Pnrple.  October. 

Mexico.    1789. 

Dahlia  as  a  Florist's  Flower. — The 
innumerable  varieties  in  our  gardens  are 
the  descendants  of  D.  supe'rflua. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. — The  time  for 
striking  these  extends  from  February  to 
August.  The  young  shoots  that  spring 
i'rom  the  bulbs  make  the  best  cuttings, 
and  are  the  most  sure  to  grow ;  but  the 
young  tops  taken  off  at  a  joint  will  strike 
root  and  form  small  bulbs  even  so  late  as 
August,  and  often  are  more  sure  to  grow 
in  the  spring  following,  if  kept  in  small 
pots,  than  roots  that  have  been  planted 
out  late.  This  more  particularly  applies 
to  new  varieties.  If  the  shoots  on  the  old 
bulbs  are  numerous,  or  there  appears 
many  buds  ready  to  start,  the  shoots 
that  have  grown  three  inches  long  may 
be  slipped  off  with  the  finger  close  to 
the  bulb ;  but  if  the  shoots  are  few,  or 


only  one,  they  must  be  out  off  so  as  to 
leave  two  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot 
to  grow  again.  The  cuttings,  or  slips, 
must  be  put  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  with  a  layer  of  pure  white  sand 
on  the  surface,  and  placed  in  ^  gehtle 
hotbed.  If  the  pot  of  cuttings  can  be 
plunged  in  coal-ashes,  or  other  material, 
the  cuttings  will  strike  the  sooner ;  water 
very  moderately  and  carefully,  and  shade 
from  bright  sun.  They  will  strike  root  in 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  should  be 
immediately  potted  in  Sf-inch  pots,  and 
kept  close  for  a  few  days,  till  they  make 
a  few  more  roots.  They  may  then  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  protected  from  frost  and  wet. 
Pot  them  again  into  4j^-inch  pots,  before 
the  roots  become  matted,  and  then  begin 
to  give  air  daily,  and  keep  them  well 
watered. 

By  Ditnston. — The  roots  may  be  di- 
vided from  the  crown  downwards,  taking 
care  to  have  a  bud  or  two  to  each  divi- 
sion. Pot  them,  if  too  early  to  plant  out, 
or  plant  the  division  out  at  once  in  their 
places,  but  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
April. 

By  8eed,-^Save  the  seed  from  such 
donble  flowers  as  are  partially  fertile, 
having  bright  distinct  colours  and  good 
form.  Gather  it  as  soon  as  lipe,  and 
hang  the  pods  up  in  a  dry  place.  When 
the  scales  of  the  pod  turn  brown,  sepa- 
rate the  seeds,  dry  them  in  the  sun  in 
the  morning  only,  and  when  dry  store 
them  in  a  dry  room.  Sow  them  in  March, 
in  shallow  pans,  and  transplant  the  seed- 
lings singly  into  small  pots.  As  soon,  as 
the  frosts  are  passed,  plant  them  out  a 
foot  apart  every  way,  and  allow  them  to 
flower.  All  bad-shaped  or  dull-colonred 
throw  away ;  there  is  no  hope  of  their 
improving  by  culture.  Such  as  have  good- 
formed  petals  and  bright  colours,  though 
not  perfectly  double,  may  be  kept  another 
year  for  a  further  trial ;  and  such  as  are 
excellent  should  be  propagated  from  the 
young  tops,  to  preserve  the  kinds,  as  the 
old  root  might  perish. 

BqH.  —  The  dahlia   requires   a   rich, 
deep,  friable  soil ;  and,  as  the  branches 
are  heavy  and  brittle,  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion should  be  chosen,  neither  too  low 
'  nor  too  high.    The  ground  should  be 
'  trenched,  if  it  will  allow  it,  eighteen 
I  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  a  good  coating  of 
I  well-decomposed  dung  spread  on  the  sur- 
'  face  after  the  trenching  is  completed^  and 
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immediately  dug  in  one  spit  deep.  Lay 
the  soil  so  mixed  up  in  slight  ridges,  to 
be  levelled  down  just  before  plantiDg. 

Summer  GuUure. — ^Prepare  the  plants 
for  planting  out  'by  constant  and  full  ex- 
posure when  the  weather  is  mild.  The 
season  for  planting  is  as  soon  as  there  is 
no  fear  of  any  more  frost.  To  grow  them 
fine,  and  to  obtain  high  colours,  they 
should  have  plenty  of  room  between  each 
plant — ^five  feet  apart  every  way  for  the 
dwarf-growing  kinds,  and  six  feet  for  the 
tall  ones,  will  not  be  too  mueh.  It  is  a 
good  method  to  have  the  places  for  each 
marked  out,  by  driving  in  the  stakes  in 
the  exact  places  first,  and  then  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  stakes  injuVing  the  roots. 
As  late  frosts  might  possibly  occur,  it  is 
safer  to  cover  the  plants  at  night  with 
clean  empty  garden-pots  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  cover  tiiem  without  touching  the 
leaves,  until  all  fear  of  frost  has  subsided. 
When  the  plants  have  obtained  a  con- 
siderable growth,  cover  the  surface  round 
each  plant  with  some  half-rotted,  littery 
stable-dung ;  this  will  preserve  them  from 
drought,  and  afibrd  nutriment  when  the 
plants  are  watered. 

Tying  is  a  very  important  operation. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  high  enough, 
they  should  be  tied  to  the  stakes  with 
some  rather  broad  shreds  of  soft  bass 
matting;  and  the  side-shoots  must  also 
be  secured  by  longer  pieces  of  matting, 
to  prevent  the  winds  and  heavy  rains 
from  breaking  them  off.  It  may  some- 
times be  necessary  to  place  three  or  four 
additional  stakes  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  central  one,  to  tie  the  side- 
branches  to.  The  best  kind  of  stakes 
are  the  thinnings  of.  larch  plantations. 
They  should  be  stout,  and  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  at  least.  As  the  plants  grow, 
if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  abundance 
of  water  should  be  supplied. 

Protecting  the  Flowers. — This  will  be 
necessary  if  intended  for  exhibition. 
Caps  of  oiled  canvass  stretched  upon  a 
wire  frame  are  very  good  for  the  purpose ; 
even  a  common  garden-pot  turned  up- 
side down  is  no  bad  shelter.  They  may 
easily  be  suspended  over  each  flower  by 
being  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  the  flower 
goitly  brought  down  and  tied  to  the 
stake  under  them.  The  best  shade,  how- 
ever, is  a  square  box  with  a  glass  front, 
and  a  sliLat  tho  bottom  to  allow  the  stem 
of  the  flower  to  slide  into  it,  and  thus 
bring  the  flower  within  the  box.     The 


flower  then  has  the  advantage  of  light 
and  air,  and  is  still  protected  from  the 
sun,  wind,  and  rain. 

Winter  Culture. — As  soon  as  the  au- 
tumn frosts  have  destroyed  the  tope  of 
the  plants,  cut  down  the  stems,  and  take 
up  the  roots  immediately.  If  the  roots 
come  up  clean  out  of  the  ground,  they 
will  only  require  gently  drying,  and  may 
be  stored  at  once  in  some  place  where 
tbey  will  be  safe  from  frost  If  the  soil 
clings  much  to  the  tubers,  these  should 
be  washed  and  dried,  and  then  stowed 
away.  The  plaae  should  not  only  be  free 
from  frost,  but  from  damp  also,  yet  not 
so  di7  as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel  up  too 
much.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  or 
three  of  each  kind  struck  lato  and  kept 
in  pots  through  the  winter ;  but  the  soil 
must  be  perfectly  dry  before  they  are 
put  to  rest,  and  no  wet  or  frost  allowed 
to  reach  them.  A  good  place  for  them 
is  to  lay  the  pots  on  one  side  under  the 
stage  of  a  greenhouse.  In  these  winter 
quarters  they  must  be  frequently  exa- 
mined, and  all  decaying  roots  or  stems 
removed. 

Insects, — In  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
the  great  pest  to  the  dahlia  is  the  slug. 
Watering  with  clear  lime-water  is  the 
best  article  to  destroy  them,  or  a  dusting 
of  quick-lime  in  dewy  mornings  will  be 
useful ;  a  circle  of  lime  round  each  plant 
will  be  a  good  preventive,  and  also  a  care- 
fully gathering  up,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  of  these  vermin  will  greatly  re- 
duce their  numbers.  When  the  plants  are 
in  flower,  the  earwig  is  almost  sure  to  at- 
tack them,  and  frequenUy  in  one  night 
will  disfigure  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
bloom,  and  render  it  unfit  for  exhibition. 
Traps  must  be  set  to  catch  them.  Small 
garden-pots  with  a  little  hay  or  moss  put 
in  them,  and  then  turned  upside  down 
upon  the  stakes,  are  a  good  trap  for  them. 
They  should  be  examined  every  morning, 
and  the  insects  in  them  destroyed.  Dried 
bean  stalks  are  also  a  good  trap :  place 
them  among  the  branches,  and  the  in- 
sects will  creep  into  them  as  a  hiding 
place.  Also,  as  they  feed  chiefly  in  the 
night,  take  a  lantern  at  that  time,  and 
examine  every  flower. 

Prejparing  for  Exhibition. — Cut  the 
flowers,  the  night  before,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  conveyed  a  considerable  distance, 
have  a  box  or  boxes  made  with  water- 
tight tin  tubes  securely  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom, to  hold  water ;  pass  the  stem  of  each 
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flower  through  a  plug  of  wood  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  just  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  stem  to  pass  through  it,  and 
just  thick  enough  to  fit  like  a  cork  into 
the  tin  tuhe.  Make  the  flower  quite  firm  in 
the  wooden  plug,  and  let  the  lid  of  the 
box  be  so  elevated  as  not  to  touch  the 
flower. 

Da'is.  (From  ciato,  to  heat;  referring 
the  causticity  of  the  bark.  Nat.  ord., 
Daphnads  [Thymelaoeffi].  linn.,  10-i>e* 
eandria  I'Monoyynia,  Allied  to  Meze- 
reon.) 

GreenhoiiM  evergreen.  Seeds  town  in  stight 
hotbed,  in  March ;  cutdngiof  half-ripened  shoots, 
or  of  the  roots,  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  glass, 
and  with  a  little  heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  55°  to  75°;  winter,  40°  to  45°. 

Dn  cotinxfoflia  (cotinus  -  leaved).  10.  White, 
green.  June.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1776. 
Daisy.  {Bt^UU  pere^nnis,)  There  are 
many  double  varieties  of  this  hardy 
perennial;  some  white,  others  crimson, 
and  many  variegated.  A  more  curious 
variety  is  the  Proliferous  or  Hen  and 
Chicken  Daisy.  They  all  will  flourish 
in  any  moist  soil,  and  almost  in  any  si- 
tuation. They  bloom  from  April  to 
June.  Propagated  by  divisions;  the 
smallest  fragment  of  root  almost  en- 
ables thcQi  to  grow.  To  keep  them 
double  and  flne,  they  require  moving  oc- 
casionally. Planted  as  an  edging  round 
the  Ranunculus-bed  their  roots  tempt  the 
wireworm  from ,  those  of  the  choicer 
flower. 

Dalbe'boia.  (Named  after  Dalberg, 
a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Legumi- 
nous Plants  [FabacesB].  linn.,  ll-Dia- 
delphia  4t-Decandria.) 

The  wood  of  D.  Si'atoo  is  remarkable  for  its 
excellence.  East  Indian  stove  evergreen  trees, 
almost  all  with  white  flowers.  Cuttings  of  firm 
young  shoots  in  March,  in  sand,  under  a  glass, 
and  in  a  little  bottom-heat ;  fibry  peat  and  turfy 
loam,  with  a  portion  of  sand.  Summer  temp*, 
60°  to  85° ;  winter,  60°  to  66°. 

D.  Barc/a'^i  (Barclay's).    15.   Blue.   Mauritius. 

1823. 
— /rofMlo'«a  (fronded).    80.    1818. 

—  margina'ta  (bordered).    20.     1823. 

—  Ougeine'nsis  (Ougein).    30.     1820. 

—  panicula'ta  (panicled).    30.    1811. 

—  rimo'sa  (chinky).    20.     1823. 

—  rubigitu/aa  (TUBty).    10.    1811- 

—  «ffa'm{en«  (climbing).    20.     1812. 

—  Si'ssoo  (Sissoo).    SO.     1820. 

—  tamarindifb^Ua  (tamarind-leaved).    IS.    1820. 

—  Teifai'rii  (Telfair's).    15.    Mauritius.    1823. 

—  volu'hUU  (twining).    20.    1818. 

Dalecha'mpia.  (Named  after  Dale- 
ctiamp,  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Euphorhiadt    [Euphorbiacese].      Linn., 


21-M<miBcia    l-Monandria,       Allied    to 
Poinsettia.) 

Stove  evergreen  dimbera,  witii  yellowish-gTeen 
flower*.  Cuttings  a  little  dried  at  their  base 
before  insertion  into  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  April ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  85°;  winter,  50°. 

D.  BragWeftuis  (Braiilian).    ^,    July.    Braxi!. 

1824. 
—;8ci/o'tia  (fig-leaved).  6.  July.    Brazil.    1820. 

—  aeafndent  (climbing).  12.  June.  W.  Ind.  1789. 

Daliba'bba.  (Named  after  Dalibard, 
a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Boseworls 
[Bosaces^].  linn.,  12'Icosandria  2-Di' 
pentagjfnia.    Allied  to  PotenUlla.) 

An  alpine,  or  rock-plant.  Division;  light, 
sandy  soil ;  a  sheltered,  dry  place,  or  the  protec- 
tion of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

D.  viokeoffdet  (violet-like).     4*     White.     May. 
N.  Amer.    1768. 

Damaso'nium.  Plants  of  no  interest 
to  the  gardener,  belonging  to  a  small 
group  of  fresh-water  plants,  singular  for 
flowering  under  water,  except  at  the  time 
of  fertilization,  when  the  flowers  rise 
above  the  water  for  a  few  hours.  The 
group  is  called  Hydrocarads ;  but  these 
Damasoniums  are  now  referred  to  the 
genus  Ottelia,  allied  to  Stratiotes. 

Dake's  Violet.    He'speris  matrona'Us. 

Da'mmasa.  (The  Dammar  Pine  of 
New  Zealand.  The  Eawrie  of  the  natives. 
Nat  ord..  Conifers  [Gonif^srse].  Linn., 
2l-Mon(Bcia  10- Monadelphia,) 

The  finest  masts  are  now  prepared  from  the 
D.  atutra'tia  for  our  navy ;  it  also  yields  a  brittle, 
resin-like  copal.  Cuttings  of  young,  ripe,  firm 
shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  in  the  spring,  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  under  a  bell-glass;  loam, 
with  a  little  sand.  Summer  temp.,  65°  to  80^ ; 
winter,  38°  to  45°. 

D.  austra'lia  (southern.  Cowdie  Pine).  2C0.  New 
Zealand.     1821. 

—  orienta'Us  (eastern).    50.    Amboyna.    1804. 

Dahfie'sa.  (Named  after  the  drcnm- 

navigator,  Capt.  W.  Dampier.    Nat.  ord., 

Ooodeniads   [Goodeniacese].      Linn.,  5- 

Pentandria  X-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Scce- 

vola.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials,  with  blue 
flowers,  from  New  Holland.  Dirision ;  and  cat- 
tings  of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass  $ 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  65°  to  76^  • 
winter,  88°  to  45°. 

D.  tUafta  (wmged'leaved).    May.    1842. 

—  coronafta  {ctowneA-flowered).    May. 

—  cuneafta  (wedge-leaved).    May. 
-r-fascicitla'ta  (bundle-^Ioioererf).    May.    1841. 

—  lavenduiafcea  (lavender-ZeaoecO*    1843. 

—  linea'ris  (narrow-Zeaoeti).    1840. 

—  ovalifo'lia  (oval-leaved).    ^.    July.    1824* 

—  s^i'cto  (upright).     1.    July.    1814. 

—  te'ria  {round-leaved),    June. 

Damping  off  is  a  name  applied   by 
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gardeners  to  an  ulceration  of  the  stems 
of  seedlings,  and  other  tender  plants. 
This  ulceration  arises  from  the  soil  and 
air  in  which  they  are  vegetating  being 
kept  too  moist  or  damp.  Flower  seed- 
lings are  especially  liable  to  be  thus 
affected ;  and,  to  prevent  this,  one  third 
of  the  depth  of  the  pot  should  be  filled 
^th  drainage,  and  the  soil  employed, 
instead  of  being  sifted,  allowed  to  retain 
all  moderately-sized  stones.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  veiy  thinly,  pressed 
down,  and  a  little  white  s^nd  be  sprinkled 
over  the  surface,  because  this  is  not 
easily  disturbed  by  watering,  and  is  not 
a  medium  that  retains  moisture  to  the 
neck  of  the  seedlings,  where  dampness 
most  affects  them.  A  pot  of  sand  should 
be  kept  hot,  and  whenever  symptoms  of 
the  disease  appear,  a  little  whilst  hot 
sprinkled  on  the  soil. 

Dan£'a.  (Named  after  P.  M.  Dana, 
who  wrote  on  the  Flora  of  Piedmont 
Nat.  ord.,  Vanaaworts  [Danieacefe] . 
Linn.,  ^l^-Cryptogamia  \-Fitices,) 

This  aniftll  order  consists  of  Fern-like  plants, 
tod  for  all  the  purposes  of  ealtivation  may  be 
considered  as  Ferns.  Stove  herbaceous  peren- 
nial. Divisions;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
«0*  to  90<» ;  winter,  48**  to  65<*. 

D.  ala*ta  (winged).    W.  Ind.    1823. 

Da'phi^.  (So  called  after  tbe  fabled 
nymph  of  that  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Dap/t- 
niuU  [Thymelacese].  Linn.,  ^-Octandria 
IMonogynin,) 

Extreme  causticity  is  the  general  property  of 
tiie  Daphnads— the  Spurge  Laurel  and  Mesereum 
particularly  so.  Seed  for  most  of  the  species, 
espeeially  of  the  D,  hure'ola,  or  Spurge  Laurel ; 
used  as  a  grafting  stock  for  most  of  the  rarer  and 
tender  kinds.  As  the  seed  is  two  yeara  in  vege- 
tating, it  is  usual  to  keep  it  some  time  in  sand, 
U)  a  heap.  D.  cne&rum  and  other  dwarf  kinds, 
espeeially  if  at  all  trailing,  are  generally  propa- 
gated by  layers  in  summer.  A  close  pit  for  graft- 
ing the  finer  kinds,  in  March  or  Apnl,  is  an  ad- 
vaotage.  Moat  of  them  like  a  good  proportion  of 
sandy  peat ;  but  the  deddnoos  Mezefreum  prefers 
pare  loam.  The  odo'ra  and  odt/ra  mfbra  are 
nearly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  London ;  but  farther 
north  they  require  the  cold  pit  or  greenhouse. 

HABDY  DECIDUOUS. 
D.rariu'ni  (Fortune's).     S.    Lilac.    February. 

China.    1844. 
^Mtx^remn  (Mesereom).     4.    Pink.    March. 

England. 

afibwn  (white->Soi&er«<l).    4.    March. 

a«/«mna'te  (autumnal).  4.  Ked.  August. 

Europe. 
r^brum  {ndi^ftoweredi,  4.  Pink.  March. 

England. 

HARDY  EVEBOBEENS. 
i>.  tfpifna  (alpine).  2.  White.  June.  Italy.  1769. 
—  iltto'fca  (Altaic).   3.    White.    April.    Siberia 
1796. 


I>.eiit«/r/i'<it(soathem).  8.  Pink.  AprU.  Naples. 

—  caeo'rum  {garland-flower).    1.    Pink.    July. 

Australia.     1752. 

/o7i7«  variega'iu  (Tariegated-leaved).    1. 

Pink.    April. 

^afu^i/fo'rttin  (large-flowered),   l.   Pink. 

April. 

coHi'na  (hill).   8.   Purple.    March.  Italy. 

1763. 

—  Gni'dium  (Gnidium).  2.  White.  July.  Spain. 

1397. 

—  taure'oia    (S/mr^rtf-laurel).     0.    Oreen.    Fe- 

bruary.   Britain. 

—  Neapolita'na  (Neapolitan).  2.  Purple.  March. 

Naples.    1822. 

—  o/eot'JM  (olive-like).   2.   White.  Crete.   1816. 
— /'o'fi^ica  (Pontic).    4.    Green,  yellow.    April. 

Pontus.    1759. 

fo^liu  variegu'tU  (yariegated-leared).    l. 

Pink.    August.    Pontus. 

—  pube'seetu  (downy).  3,  Yellow.  April.  Austria. 

1810. 

—  terifeea  (sUky).     2.     White.     April.    Crete. 

1820. 

—  itria'ta  (streaked).   2.   Purple.  May.  Switaer. 

land.    181 9. 

—  Ta'rtim-raifra  (Tarton-raira).  3.  White.  June. 

France.     1640. 

—  tomenfo'sa  (shaggy).   2.  White.  June.  Asia. 

1800.    Half-hardy. 

—  thytneUefa  {WUd  Oiioe).    3.    Yellow.    March. 

Spain.    1816. 

—  oirid<^ra  (green-flowered).   Green.    NepauU 

1829. 

GREENHOUSE  EVERGREENS,  &C, 
D.  Atteklu'ndii  (Lady   Auckland's).    2.     Hima- 
layas.   1841.    Stove. 

—  ChinefrtsU  (Chinese).  4.  Yellow.  May.  China. 

1828. 

—  I'ndica  (Indian).    4.    White.    June.    China. 

IROO. 
ru'bra  (red).    Purplish-pink.    China. 

—  Jap&nica  (Japan).  2.    Pink.    March.   Japan. 

1840. 

—  od&ra  (sweet-acentcd).  3.  Pink,  white,  July. 

China.    1771. 

ru'bra  (red).  4.  Pink.  ApriL  China.  1831, 

vancjra'to  (variegated).   4.    White.    Oe- 

tober.    Japan.    1800. 
^papyra'cea  (paper).    4.    White.    May.    Ne- 

paul.     1824. 

—  tinif&tia  (tinus-leaved).    6.    Januuea.    1773. 

Stove. 
Bare' A.     (Named  after  Dar,  a  bota- 
nist.   Nat.  ord.,  Ferm  [Polypodiacefe]. 
Linn.,  2^-Cryptpgamia  l-FUices.    Allied 
to  Asplenium.) 

Stove  Fenu,  requiring  the  sama  treatment  ■• 
Csenopteris. 

D.  ata'ta  (winged).    Brown.    July.    W.  Ind. 

—  6«<6tyenim  (bulb-bearinir).    1.   Brown.  June. 

New  Zealand.    1820. 
-— c^tfwIo'Htfm  (cicuta-Iikc).    1.    Brown.     Jane. 
W.  Ind.    1820. 

—  divtrtiMtia     (various-leaved).     2.      Brown. 

March.    N.  Zealand.    1831. 

—  mjfriophp'Ua  (thousand-leaved).  Brown.  July. 

S.  Amer. 

—  rhizt/phorum     (root-bearing).     1.      Brown* 

July.    Jamaica.    1793. 

—  rhizophy*llvm    (rooting-leaved).    |.    Brown* 

June.    N.  Amer.    1080. 

—  rutafo'lia   (rne-leaved).    Brown.    July.    W. 

Ind. 
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1.    Brown.    June. 


D.  aea^ndenr  (cRsblng). 
L«yte. 

—  vivi'parutn   (viviparous). 

Mauritius.     1820. 

Darwi'nia.  (Named  after  Dr.  Darivin, 
author  of  The  Botanic  Garden.  Nat.  ord., 
Fringe-myrtles  [Ghamselaaciacese].  Linn., 
10-Decandria  I'Monogynia.  Allied  to 
Genetyllis.) 

Greenhouse  ever^ens,  from  New  Holland. 
Cuttings  of  youngr  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass  ;  peat  and  loam,  both  fibry,  and  with  sand. 
Summer  temp.,  55°  to  75° ;  winter,  38«  to  46°. 

Cfasoicula'ta  {faacicled).  29.  Red.  June.   1820. 

—  tturi/o'Ha  (yew-leaved).  29.  White.  June.  1824. 

Dasyste'mon.  (From  dasys,  thick, 
and  stemon^  a  stamen.  Nat.  ord.,  House- 
leeks  [Crassulacesft].  lArm.,f>-Pentandria 
6-Pentagynia.    Allied  to  Crassula.) 

Hardy  annual.    Seeds  in  April ;  sandy  loam. 

D.  catyci^num  U^o/V-calyxed).     White.     June. 
Australia.    1823. 

Bate  Palm.    Phce'nix. 

Date  Plum.    Diospy*rus. 

Datu']ra.  Thorn  Apple,  (From  its 
Arabic  name,  Tatorali.  Nat.  ord.,  Night- 
shades [SolanacBfle].  Linn.,  Pentandria 
\-Movogytiia.    Allied  to  Solandra.) 

Violent  narcotic  principles  pervade  this  order, 
the  seeds  being  the  most  powerful.  Annuals,  by 
seeds  in  hotbed,  in  March,  and  either  potted  and 
bloomed  in  the  greenhouse,  or  transferred  to  a 
rich,  sheltered  border.  Evergreen  shrubs,  by 
buttings  any  time  in  spring  or  summer,  in  light 
soil,  in  a  little  heat,  witn  a  hand-ligfat  over  them ; 
rich,  fibry  loam ;  do  well  in  a  sheltered  border  in 
summer,  and  may  either  be  protected  there,  or 
removed  to  a  shed  or  house  where  the  temperature 
will  not  fall  below  35*=*  to  40°  in  winter. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 

X>.  a'lha  {nhMt- flowered).  White.  July.  E.  Ind. 

—  eeraiocau'lon  (horn-stalked).    2.    White.  Au- 

gust.   S.  Amer.     1805. 

—  /a5/uo'«a  (proud).  3.  Purple.  August.  Egypt. 

1639. 
— fe'roM  (fierce).    3.    White.     August.    China. 

1731. 
—fnOiaa'am  (shrubby).  White.  June.  S.  Amer. 

1825. 

—  Guayaquile'nsis  (Guayaquil).  2.   White.    Au- 

gust.   Guayaquil.     1820. 
•p*  lo'via  (Kau)aaX'/¥uUed),     9.     White.     July. 

Africa.    1710. 
->  JITf'fe/ (Metel).  2.  White,  ^vlj,   Asia.   1596. 

—  murtca'/a  (mnricated).  2.  White.  May.   1820. 
-^  quercifoflia  (oak-leaved).  Lilac.  July.  Mexico. 

1824. 

—  Stramo'niuin  (Stramonium).    3.    White.    Au- 

gust.   England. 
>?o't>o  (yellow).    Sulphur.    August. 

—  Ta'tula  (Tatula).  3.  Blue.  August.  N.  Amer. 

1629. 

GRdENHOUBS  EVEBGBEENS. 

D.  bi'eolor   (two-coloured-ooro2£a).      20.     Dark 
red.    August.     Peru.     1833. 
ea'ndida  (white-sMked).     10.    White.     Au- 
gust.   Peru.    1813. 


2>.  cornj'igtfm  (hom-beariag)^  10.  White.    Jttl^4 

RrasiL     1814. 
floWe-pi^no  (double-flowered).  10.  White. 

July.     184G. 
— floribvfnda  (many-flowered).    Orange.    June. 

S.  Amer.     1838. 
~  Garine'nr Gardner's;.  White.  S.  Amer.  1733. 

—  lu'tea  (jtXLoW'flowered).    20.     Ydtow.    bep- 

tember. 

—  tuavefotens  (sweet-scented).  15.   White.    Au* 

gust.     Peru.     1 733. 

—  Wayma'nii  (\Vayman*»).    2.    White,  purple* 

May.     8.  Amer.     1827. 

Daubento'nia.  (Named  after  M, 
Dauhenton^  a  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  ie- 
guminotts  Plants  [Fabacefle].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  ^-Decandria,  Allied  to  Ses- 
bania.) 

stove  evergreen  shrubs.     Cuttings  of  ripened 

iroung  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  heat ; 
oam  and  peat,  open  and  fibry,  with  a  little  sand. 
Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  85° ;  winter,  50°  to  55°. 

X>.  longi/o'tia  (long.leaved).    3.    Yellow.    July. 
New  Spain.    1880. 

—  puni'cea  (red).    3.    Vermilion.     July.    New 

Spain.    1820. 

—  Tripetkfna  (Mr.  Tripet's).     Scarlet,  orang^. 

September.    Buenos  Ay  res.    1840. 

Daubs'nya.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts 
[Liliacese].  linn.,  9-Hexandria  l-Mono' 
gynia.    Allied  to  Massonia.) 

Prettv  3^11ow-flowering-bu1hs,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  will  succeed  in  a  warm  border 
in  fVont  of  a  sreenhouae,  if  {Mrotected  from  frost 
in  winter ;  and  also  in  pots,  in  rich,  sandy  lown, 
eithei!  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  to  be  kept 
quite  dry  while  at  rest ;  offsets. 

D.  au'rea  (golden- flowered),    i,    June.    18SS. 
—/N'foa  (tawny),    i.    1880. 

Dau'ous.  Carrot.  (From  daucus^  a 
carrot.  Nat.  ord.,  UmheUifers  [Apiaceas]. 
Linn.,  b-Peniandria  fl-Digynia.) 

The  cultivated  species  is  a  white-flowered  hardy 
biennial;  but  there  are  others,  biennials  and 
annuals,  mere  weeds.  Seeds  in  March  or  April; 
deep,  light,  well-'pulverised  soil.    See  Ca  aaoT. 

D.  caro'ta  (oommon  carrot).    3.   June.    Britain. 

aura'ntia  (fon^^-oraagej^   3.    June. 

hurte'naie  (y«//ow-garden).    3.    May. 

— pra'oox  (early-/*or»).    3.    Juue. 

Dava'llta.  Hare's-foot  Fern.  (Named 
after  £.  Davali^  a  Swiss  botanist.  Nat. 
ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacese].  Linn.,  24- 
Cryptogamia  1-FUices.) 

The  rhisomes  or  creeping  stems  of  this  Fern, 
clothed  with  a  light-brown  down,  when  without 
leaves,  look  much  like  a  hare's  foot.  Greenhouse 
Ferns.  Divisions  and  severing  the  roots,  and  by 
spores ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  Oo**  to 
00°  tt  winter,  45<*  to  56^. 

D.  aiafta  (winged).    June.    E.  Ind. 

—  CanariefnHs  (Canary).    1^.    June.    Canaries. 

1699. 

—  Coneavade'nsia  (Ooneavado).  1.    Braiil.   18S3. 

—  du'bia  (doiibtful,).  I.  June.  N*  HoUaiid.  1»)6. 
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/)V/^0iu  (clecrant}.  i.  Jane.  N.  HoIlaAil.  1S34. 
—ftiifccidaifethle),  I.  June.  N.Holland.  1820. 
—fumarwfd€9  (fbmaria-like).   August.  W.  Ind. 

1838. 
•^giMeri/aa  (iwollen-roolcrf).     9.     Jun*.     N. 

Holland.     1825. 
•^  pentaphy'lta  i^wAtwtd),    April.    Singapore. 
"pyxidtfla  (box-like).    |.   June.    N.  S.  Wale*. 

1S«8. 

—  retu'sa  (abrupt>ended).    Jane.    Inle  of  Luzon. 

—  Mtt'lidaiwolid),    July.    Isle  of  lioaoa.    1844. 

—  tenuif</lia  (slender-leaved).     Jnly.      Isle   of 

Luaon. 

Davie'sia.     (Named  after  the  Bev,  H. 

Davies,  a  Welsh    botanist.      Nat.  ord., 

Legamiitous   PlanU  [Fabacesi].      Linn., 

l^'Deeandria    1-Monogyuia,       Allied    to 

Yiminaria.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Holland.  Cut- 
tings of  young  shoota,  rather  finn,  (stumpy  side- 
iboots  are  best>)  in  Ban4f  under  a  bell-glass ;  seeds 
•own  ia  a  slight  hotbedftn  March ;  peat  and  loam. 
Sammer  temp.,  5&<*  to  80° ;  winter,  38"  to  45°. 

D.  aeieuMria  (needle-leaved).  S.  Yellow.  June. 
1804. 

—  o^te  (winged).    S.    Yellow.    June.    1818. 

—  angulaftu  (sharp-cornered).     Yellow.     April. 

—  eorda'fa(heart-/eaMd}.     a.     Yellow.     June. 

18S4. 

—  eorymbo'ta    (corymbose).      S.     White,    red. 

July.     1804. 
-/rmutoi'ites  (genista-like).  Yellow.  Hay.  ISM. 

—  McrocM'to  (thick^leaved).  s^.  Yellow.    June. 

1826. 
—juniper^na  (juniper-Uke).    S.    Yellow.    May. 

'1835. 
—hifneea  (rush-Uke).  24.  Ydlow.    July.    1833. 

—  latifi/Ha  (broad-leaved).    8.     Yellow.    June. 

1806. 
~-  leptophp'tta  (slender-leaved).  3.  Yellow.  July. 
1824. 

—  Mea'rM(nanow-/eat««d).    1^.    Yellow.    July. 

1887. 

—  toafi/V<ta  (lon^-leaved).  Yellow.  May.    1840. 

—  mmuMordee  (munosa-like).    8.  Yellow.    May. 

1800. 

—  peduncult^ta  f fongr-flowered-etalked) .   Yellow . 

May. 

—  pAyeo'ctes  (bladdery).    1.    Yellow.    May. 

—  puli^ky'Ua   (many-leaved).      Yellow.      Bfay. 

1843. 

—  ptt'n^MW  (pungent).    Yellow.    May.    1825. 

—  quairUafUra  (four- sided -lesoerf).      Yellow. 

May.     1840. 
*~  racemtc/o'ea  (slightly-raoemed).    24.    Yellow. 
July.     1833. 

—  nmiailo'M  (branching).   Y^ow<    May.    1843. 

—  tquamfta  (spreading).    34.     Yaltow.    June. 

1834. 
~ttfct'fia(fane-lraM({)«  '•  Yellow.  June.  1703. 

—  nmbeUula'ta  (small-umbdled).    3^.    Yellow. 

May.    I816. 
-^virgafta  (twiggy).    3.    Tawny.    July.    iB37. 

Day  Lilt.    Hemeroca'llis, 

De'coson.    See  Nbsjs'a. 

BECUitA'iiiA.  (From  decuma,  a  tenth ; 
referring  to  the  ten  valvate  divisions  of 
tbe  calyx,  and  tba  ten  eells  of  tlie  cap- 
snle,  or  seed-pod.  Nat.  ord.,  Syringns 
[PhiladelphacesB] .  Linn.,  1 1  -Dodecandria 
l-Sfonogynia.    Allied  to  Philadelphus.) 


Hardy  deciduous  twiners,  with  email  white 
flowers,  requiring  supports,  or  '  to  be  trained 
i^;ainst  a  south  wall  in  a  dry,  warm  border  of 
light,  rich  soil.  Cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  in  a 
shady  place,  and  in  sandy  soil,  in  summer. 

XI.  Mrbara  (barbarous).  4.  July.  Carolina*  1785. 

—  prottrafta  (prostrate).    S.     July,     N.  Amer, 

1890. 

—  aannento'sa  (twiggy).    30.    July.     Carolina. 

1758. 

Deli'ma.  (From  delimOf  to  shave  or 
polish;  referring  to  the  hard  asperities 
which  cover  the  leaves,  and  render  them 
fit  for  polishing.  Nat.  ord.,  Dilleniads 
[DilleniaceaB].  Linn.,  It^-Polyandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Tetracera.) 

Huicbome  stove  evergreen  twiners,  with  fine 
large  leaves  and  yellow  floweni,  having  much  the 
aspect  of  small  Magnolia  flowers.  Cuttings  of 
fine  young  shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam^  both 
turfy  and  fibry,  with  a  little  aihrer  sand,  pieoes  of 
charooal,  and  good  drainage.  Summer  t«mp.,  60** 
to  85° ;  winter,  MP  to  55*. 

D.'n»tida(%\amtk%-leaoed),   10.  Trinidad.    1830. 

—  aetrment&sa  (twiggy).     10.    Ceylon*    1820. 

Delphi'kium.  Larkspur,  (From  del- 
phin,  a  dolphin;  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  spur  to  a  dolphin's  head.  Nat. 
ord.,  Crowfoots  [RannnculacesB].  Linn., 
IZ-Polyandria  d-Trigyma.) 

Annuals  and  bienniak,  by  seeds  in  common 
soil,  in  the  open  border,  hi  Mi.reh  snd  April ; 
perennials,  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring  and 
sommer,  and  by  seeds  in  March  or  April. 

HABDT  ANinTALS  AND  BIBNinALS. 

D.  AcotU'H  (Aconite-like).      1.      Purple*    June* 
Levant.    1801. 

—  AJa'eis  (Ajax).  14.  Pink.    June.   Switaerland. 

157s. 
— >{o're-p/«'i»o  (doable-flowered).  1.  Varie- 
gated.   June.    Europe.     1573. 

—  ambi'guum  (doubtful).  Blue.  June.  Barbary. 

1759. 

—  cordtope'/a/«m  (hsart-petaled),  1*  Blue.  June. 

Pyrenees.     1818. 

—  cQnaaflUa  (uniting.     BrancAfd).     3.    Blue. 

April.    England. 
--"-^-flofre^pli^no  (double-flowered).    1.     Va- 
rieg;«ted.    Jane.    England. 

—  dimriea'ium    (ttragglii^)*      Purple.       July. 

Persia.    I88d. 

—  Olivtriafnum  (Oliver's).      14,     Blue.      June. 

South  Europe.     1836. 

—  pereigrrt'iitMn  (diffuse).    I.   Blue.   July.   Italj. 

1629. 

—  pi'ctum  (painted).  1^.  Light  blue.  June.  South 

Europe.     181 6.    Biennial. 
•^/m^f'MWM  (downy).    3.    Blue.   August.    Me- 
diterranean.   I8I6. 

—  Requie'nii  (Requien's).   4.  Blue.   July.  Ma- 

jorca.   182*4.    Bioinial. 
-~  StapMstt'gria  (SUvesacre).     3.     Light   blue. 
July.    South  Europe.     150$.    Biennial. 

—  <emil'««im«m(slenderest-AraneAed).  1*  Purple. 

August.    Qreece.    183  A. 

—  otrga'/um  (twiggy).    1^.    Blue.  Junt.   Syria* 

1823. 
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HABDY   HEBBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

U.  alb^ofrum  (white-flowered).  4.  White.  July. 
America.    183S. 

—  alpifnum  (nlpine.  Bee).  5.  Blue  July.   Hun- 

gary.   1810. 

—  AUafieum  (AlUian).    4.   Blue.    July.    Altua. 

1830. 

—  amafnum  (pleasing).   2.    Pale  blue.  July.  Si> 

beria.    1818. 
~  ojriiVettm  (azure).    l6.  Light  blue.  July.  Ca^ 

rolina.    1806. 
"  cheilaftUkum   (lip-flowered).     S.    Park  blue. 

May.    Siberia.    1810. 

—  Chine^nae  (Chinese).   9.  Blue.   July.   China. 

1818. 

—  ertueieai^le  (thick-atemmed).     Blue.    June. 

Siberia.     1833. 

—  etmeo'^m  (wedge-leaved).    4.    Blue.    June. 

Siberia.    1816. 
'•' dtuyeofrpum  (thick-fruited).   4.   Blue.   July. 

Caucasus.    1819* 
'^decofrum  (comely).    1^.  Blue.  June.  Russia. 

1838. 

—  iUc/yoctt'»7was  (netted-frttited).  4.  Blue.  July. 

Siberia.    1817. 

—  di'aeolor  (two-coloured).   6.  Blue,  white.  Au- 

gust.   Siberia.    1834. 

—  elaftum  (tall.    Common  Bee).   6.  Blue.  July. 

Siberia.    1507. 
^-^legam  (elegant),     l^.     Blue.     July.     N. 
Amer. 

—  -—^  fiofre'fUfnn  (common  -  double  -  flowered). 

14.    Blue.    July.    N.  Amer.    1741. 
~  exaUi^tum  (lofty).   3.  Blue.   July.   N.  Amer. 

17S8. 
— fi^uum  (cleft).  4.  Blue.  June.  Hungary.  1810. 

—  >femio'ntm(ai§saf}.  S.  Blue.  May.  Caueasus. 

1830. 

—  ^To'dle  (graeefttl).   Red.  July.    Spain.    1830. 
•—  grandi^ntm  (lirae-flowered).   3.  Dark  blue. 

July.    Sibena.    1810. 

afUwrn  (white-;Sowerecl)«  *•  White.  July. 

— tf'/Aum.p/^no  (double- white).    2.  White. 

June. 
flf/re-pUfno  (dottble-Mi<e-flowered).      2. 

Dark  blue.    June. 

— > paUtidum  (pale  blue).    2.    Blue.    June. 

— ru*6rum  (nd-flowered).    3.    Red,  pink. 

August. 

—  A^AHfium  (hybrid).   S.   Blue.  July.  Siberia. 

•1704. 
-^  interme^dimm  (Intermediate).    Blue.   August. 
Silesia.    1710. 

—  — —  emruie'eceni  (down§f'tea9ed,  sky-blue^.  7. 

Light  blue.    July.    18S0. 

—  — -  laf*um  (XotMt-^piked).    0.    Blue.    May. 

—  <<|p/o«^a'rAytfm  (slender-spiked).  0.  Blue.  May. 

Pyrenees. 
pafUiium  ip^9  blue).    2.    Blue.    July. 

—  —>—pt'fos<'Mimiim  (hairiest).   0.    Blue.   July. 

Siberia. 
— rammeuUfafUum  (ranancttlns-kaTed).  0. 

Blue.    July.    Pyrenees. 
— *  — ~  eappkffrlnum  (jn;pphue'blue-/lowered),  7. 

Blue. 
~  l<Mr(^rMm  (loose-flowered).    4.    Blue.    July. 

Siberia. 
"Meiutie^ta   (Mensies*).    2.    Blue.    July.    N. 

Amer.    1820.    Tuberoua-rooted. 

—  meeoleufeum  (white-middled).   S.  BIim.  July. 

1822. 
^-  moniafnum  (mountain).  4.  Blue.  July.  Swit- 

lerland.    1810. 
-*— —  ftr«c#eo'«Mm(bracteose).   8.  Blue*  Juao, 

South  Europe.    1810. 


D,  mo*6hi^ium  (mask-scented).    0.    Dark  blue. 
August.    Switserland.    1834. 

—  ochtQleu'eum  (yellowiah-white).     2.     White. 

Iberia.     1823. 
-^  pafUidum  {ptXe).    Pale  blue.    June.     Siberia. 

1882. 
■^ palmaii'Jidum   (hand- like- cleft).    3.    Blue. 

JiUy.    Siberia.    1824. 
glabe'llum  (smoothish).    8.    Blue.  June. 

Siberia.    I817. 
— peMtagjf'nmm  (fire-styled).    2.    Blue.     July. 

South  Europe.    1810. 
— pteufdO'peregr^num  (rather-diffuse).    8.    Red. 

June.    Siberia.    1823. 

—  jntni'eeum  (•culet'/hwered).  1.  Purple.   July. 

Siberia.    1785. 

—  revoMhim  (rolled-back).  0;  Pale  blue.   April. 
^Sine'nee  /la're-pUfno  (Chinese  double -flow- 
ered).   Deep  blue.    June.    China. 

—  speeio'fum  (showy).  4.  Blue.  July.  Caucaaua. 

1810. 

—  ept^rium  (spwious).  4.  Blue.  August.  Siberia. 

1810.  ^ 

—  Me&me  (three-homea).  i.   Blue.   Julj.    N. 

Amer.    1800. 
"' trVete  ind).    2.    Blue.   July.   Dahoria.  1810. 

—  Ucra'nicum  (Ukraine).    Blue.  June.   Siberia. 

1818. 

—  ureeolaftmn  (pitcher-like^.  2.  Blue.  June.  1 801 . 

—  veluti'num  (velvety).  4.  Blue.  July.  Italy.  1810. 

—  vilU/sum  (long-haired).   4.  Blue.   July.    Cml- 

casus.    1818. 

—  vimi^neum  (wand-like).  4.  Blue.  August.    N. 

Amer.    1885. 

Dendbo'biuH.  (From  detidrmt,  a  tree, 
and  bios,  life;  jreferring  to  the  way  these 
air-plants  fasten  on  trees  for  support. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchidi  [Orchidacee].  Iiino.« 
20-Gynandria  l-Jfonandfia.) 

Stove  orchids.  Dividing  the  plant  when  in  a 
dormant  state ;  turfy  peat,  a  few  broken  potsherds, 
and  fastening  the  plant  above  the  surface  of  the 
pot ;  cutting  pieces  of  peeled  oak  as  long  sa  the 
diameter  of  the  pot  inside  at  the  rim  j  fijang  the 
plant  to  thu  wood ;  and,  after  plaein^  it  in  the 
pot,  banking  up  around  it  with  the  suitable  com- 
post—prevents all  danger  from  damp,  owing  to 
the  plant  sinking.  Temp.,  00^  to  00^  when  grow- 
inn,  with  moisture  in  the  air ;  and  when  st  rest* 
65°  to  60*^.  and  drier. 

D.  Omnium  (rival).  4*  White,  brown.    N.  Hol- 
land.    1828. 

—  ae«ro'n«m  (pointed -<eae«rf).     Yellow^    pink. 

Singapore.    1840. 

—  oeieii/aVe  (needk-leave^.  7dlow,pink*   8tta« 

gapore.     1840. 

—  aeuminoH'teimum  (meet  pointed).    Oveenisb. 

Manilla.     1840. 

—  arfs'iuwm  (hooked).  2.  Pink.  Manilla.    1843. 
— •  aggregeftum  (clustered).    1.    Yellow.    ApHA. 

India. 

wuifjua  (larger).  White.  April.  India.  18S5. 

^  s(pe(«lr»  (roek).    White.    Himalayas.    I840. 

—  ame^num  (iovely).  White,  yeUow.  June.  Ke* 

paul.    184S. 

—  afmpium  (ample).  Straw-eolooitd.  Khooeceft. 

1897. 

—  imo^tmum  (scentless).  1|.  Puvplo*  June.  PU* 

lippines.     1840. 
-«  e'fiimm  (watery).    1.   Oreenish.  •Novendie*'. 
Bombay.    1842. 

—  auVtfttm  (golden>/ower«d).  I.  Yellow.  Ceyleia. 
«- |Ki//i'diim(pale-golden-;fotperaiD.  1.  Pal* 

yellow.    March.    Ceylon.    1890. 
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1848.  I 

—  barbafhtm  (bearded).    BniT.    Bombay.    18S8.    — 

—  tocjHcra'tem  (two-ehambered).    Yelloir,  puiw 

pie.    Attgnat.   *Khooaeea.    1837* 

—  bifio^rum  (two-flowered).     White.      Society 

Itlanda.    1844. 

—  irevi/h^ruM  (ihoit-floirtred).    Orteo,  browUi 

Jane.    Indies. 

—  cmruWaeau  (bluuh).    8.    Sky-blue.    Ipiil. 

Khooaeea.    1837. 

—  ealee9U^ria   (calceola^a).     S.    Orange,  pink. 

Jane.    £.  Ind.    1880. 

—  co/ce'o/itf  (slipper-like).  Yellow.    India.  1838. 

—  Cambridgea'num  (Duke  of  Cambridge'a).    1. 

Tellow.    Khooaeea.    1837. 
^et/niidwn  (white->(o«>eraO.     White.    April. 
Khooseea.    I8S7. 

—  eaupthoifde$  (caaiytha-Iike).    Yellow.     Sep- 

tember.   Australia.    1880. 

—  dUo VojM  (green-eyed).   Buff.   Bombay.  1843. 

—  ehqfti^nthum  (golden-flowered).    1.    Yellow. 

February.    Nepaul.    1838. 

—  chrjf8ot(/*um  (golden-arched).      1.     Yellow. 

March.    Indies.    1845. 
"Compre^Mum  (flat-«f«mmei().  i.  YeUow.  Cey- 
lon.    1842. 

—  erwnena'tum  (pouch-e^emmed).     1.    White. 

April.    Sumatra.     1823. 

viol€eodt/rum   (violet-scented).      White. 

April.    Jaya.    1888. 


—  ere<a'c«um  (chalked).  1.  Dark,  white-coloured 

veins.    Java.     1840. 

—  critti/er«m  (long*haired).  Yellowish.   Ceylon. 

1843. 

—  eritpafium  (enrled).    WhitCi    E.  Ind.    1838. 

—  ciMw//a'h(m  (hooded).    Straw.    India.    1835. 

—  cucunufrinum  (cucumber-Uke).     i»    White, 

pink.    N.  Holland.    1841. 

—  Cvnmngha'mii  (Cunningham's).  White.  New 

Zealand.    1843. 
^CM^preum  (copper-cototired).    S^.    Bed,  buff. 
June.     £.  Ind.     1835. 

—  ciurpuia'tem  (spine-pointed).    White.    Savoy. 

1844. 

—  cj/mbidioVdet  (cymbidinm-Iike).  Yellow.  Java. 
-•  DalAoiuia'ittMn  (Lady  Dalhottsie's).  8.  Purple, 

rose.    Brasil.    1837. 
'■' Dgooniafnmm   (Duke  of    Devonshire's).      1. 
White,  yellow,  pink.  May.  E.  Ind.  1837. 

—  dentiflo'rutn  (thickly-flowered).    1^.    Orange. 

June.    Nepaid.     1899. 
paflUdmm  (pale).  Pale  ydlow.  India.  1837. 

—  dVaeoior  (two-coloured).    4.    YeUow,  brown. 

October.    Java.    1838. 

—  EgerMnite  (Lady  Egerton's).   Knk,  yellow. 

Saharaopoor.'    1844. 

—  elongaftum  (lengthened).     1^.    Yellow,  red. 

N.  Holland.     1836. 

—  FarmefrU  (Mr.  Farmer's),    l).    Pale  straw- 

yellow.    March.    £.  Ind.    1847* 
—;imArw'tem  (fringed).  2.  YeUow.   May.   Ne- 
paul.   1823. 
oeutaftum  (eyed).    Orange,  brown.    Ne- 
paul. 
'-fiaiHfMctna  (yellowish).    Yellow.    Java.    1844. 
—fwvMifmm  (beautiful).  White.  May.  Khooseea. 
1837. 

—  Oibto^nii   (Mr.    Gibson's).     Orange.      June. 

Khooseea.    1837. 
^  gimma'eeum  (chaffy).    Green.    Philippines. 

—  Orifiihia'wum  (Griffith's).  YeUow.  March.  £. 

Ind.     1838. 

—  Ha(fe'/Mt(Hasselt's).    Purple.    Java.    1844. 
~>  heteroeafrpum  (variona-eeeded).    Pale  yellow. 

Khooaeea.    1837. 
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Bombay.    1838. 
ht/menophjf'Uum  (membrane-leaved).    Green- 
ish.   May.    Java.    1844. 

—  <iui'giM  (remarkable).  Yellowiah^green.  Shoo* 
aeea.    1837. 

— /eniU'neit  (Capt.  Jenkin's).   1.  Yellow.   May. 

Gualpara.    1838. 
^ju'nceum  (msh-<eaved)*    Green.    Singi^re. 

1841. 
•^  Kiitgiafnum   (Cupts  King's).    4.    Pink  spot. 

February.    N.  Holland.    1843. 

—  Ku'hlii  (KuhPs).  9.  Pale  purple.   Java.  1844. 

—  latifo'Uum  (broad-leaved).    Green.    Manilla. 

—  lingtut/i/nne  (tontrue-Zeaoed).  i.  Purple.  N. 
8.  Wales.    18iO. 

-^  tongico'/ftf  (long-necked).  Straw,  pnrple.   Sin- 
gapore.   1840. 

—  lonjrtco'rnu  (leng-epnrred).    1.   White.   Hay. 
Nepaul.    1828. 

—  ITacrtf't  (Macrae's).    Pink.    India.    1880. 

—  marra'nthum    (large-flowered).      S.      Lilae. 
ManUla.    1843. 

—  maeroeAi'/tfm  (la^e-Upped).    Boae.  ManiUa. 
1888. 

—  maerophy'Uum  (large-leaved).   Pnrple.    July. 
Philippines.     1838. 

'^muoeMofrum   (light   green).    White.    June- 
India.     1840. 

—  minu'tum  (small).   White.    March.    N.  Hol- 
land.   1830. 

—  MirbeHa'nwH  (Mirbel's).    Lilac.    Chiinea. 

—  tni'terutn  (poor).     White.     March.     Philip- 

pines.   1837' 

—  monih/ofrme    (bracelet-formed),     f.      Blue. 

AprU.    Japan.     1824. 

—  moteAo'/Mm  (musk-scented).  Boae,bnff.  May. 

E.  Ind.    1838. 
•—  mu'tabile  (changeable).    Rose.    April,    ^ova. 

1844. 

—  nubile  (noble).  S.  Green,  yellow,  pink.  China. 
WaUi'chii   (Wallieh's   noble).      Purple, 

cream,  white.    March.    E.  Ind,    1840. 

—  nu'dum  (naked).    Pide  purple.    June.    Java. 

1844. 

—  oehrea'tum  (yellowish).  YeUow,  purple.  June. 

Khooseea.    1836. 

—  oeula'tum   {dark-oytd),    S.    Orange,   blood- 

red-spotted.    September.    Nepaul. 

—  PtutMni  (Paxton's).    Orange,  brown.    April. 

Khooseea.    1887. 

—  Piera'rdi  (Pierard's).     9.     Whitiah.     April. 

E.  Ind.    1816. 
— '  — —  Mtfa^Uum  (broad-leaved).    Purple,  rose, 

yeUow.    June.    Singapore.    1830. 
Iute'»cen$  (yellowish).    Yellowish.    May. 

India.    1835. 
ma'^ue  (larger).   Whitiah.  April.  India. 

1830. 

—  pi»teAe'//tfm  (fair).   1.   Yellow.  April.  E.  Ind. 
— purpyfreum   (purple).    Purple.    March. 

Bagabosa.    1834. 

—  rewlu'ium  (roUed-back).   St^w*  April.   Sin- 

Japore.    1842. 
ewin (diamond* /tpped).   I.  Pkdeydlow. 
August.    ManUla.    1834, 

—  IZu'e^tert  (Rucker's).    14.    Yellow.   February. 

PfaUippines.    1843. 

—  ruj'o'eMm  (rough).     1.     Pale  yeUow*     April. 

Java.    1844. 

—  gangpinoli^nium,  (blood-stained).     ^,     Buff, 

violet.    March.    Ceylon.    1842. 
~- tchanifnum  (fluted).      White.     June.      N. 
Holland.    1846. 

—  eectt'ftdwm  (side^^eipeHiv)*     Rmc,   purple. 

July.    Malacca.    188Bt 
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D.  teeufndwm  pt^Uidum  (pale).  Pale  purple.  July. 

Sumatra.    1840. 
~  <|iec<o'mm  (ehowy).    1.    Yellow,  white.    Ja* 

nuary.    N.  Bolland*    1834. 

—  tuleaftum  (furrowed).     1.     Orange.      April. 

Khooeeea.    1837* 

—  tauri'num  (bull-headed).    0.    Yellow,  purple* 

October.    Philippinea.    1837. 

—  fere/t/o'/tiim  (round-leaTed).  1.  Purple.  July. 

N.  Holland.    1823. 

—  Utrugi/num  (four-angled),   a.  Yellow,  green. 

Bfay.    Moreton  Bay.    1838. 

—  troMpa'tent  (transparent).    Rose.    Nepaul. 

—  triadefnium  (three-gland-Ztpjvetf).    8.    White, 

lilac.    E.  Ind.     1844. 

—  wtduU^tum  (waved).    Yellow,  brown.   March. 

Manilla.    1838. 
— >  fM^fina'tum  (sheathed).    Straw,  purple.    Sin- 
gapore. 

—  peratriftt^Uufn  (veratrum-leaved).   Lilac.    Oc- 

tober.   Guinea. 

—  Veitehia'iwan  (Mr.  Veitch'a).    Yellow,  white, 

cream.    Java.    1840. 

Denta'bia.  Toothwort.  (From  dem^ 
a  tooth;  referring  to  the  fanged  roots. 
Nat.ord.,  Cruc*/m[Bras8icaceiB].  Linn., 
lH-Tetradynamia.    Allied  to  Cardamine.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Dinsions  of 
tuberous-like  roots;  seeds  sown  in  April;  rich, 
light  soil,  in  moist,  shady  situations. 

X>.  bulbif/era  (bulb-bearing).  14.  Purple.  April. 
En^rland. 

—  dat^Ma  (hairy-lobed).    Russia.    1898. 
-^digituHa  (finger-/«av«{).     1^.    Pide   purple. 

Switierland.    166O. 

—  diphyflla   (two-leaved),     f.    White,   purple. 

May.    N.  Amer. 
<— Mneap/ky/te  (aine-leaved).    1.    Pale  yellow. 
May.    Austria.    1 056. 

—  flafufttfo'ra  (glanded).  I.  Light  purple.  May. 

Hungary.    1815. 
^laekiiafta  G4s«^)*     1*     White.    May.     N. 
Amer.    18SS. 

—  ma'jn'ma  (largest).     S.     Pale  purple.    May. 

*     N.  Amer.    1899. 
— jrffMM^to  (leafleted).    1.    Pale  purple.    May. 
Switierland.    1083. 

—  po/fpAjf'/fa  (many-leaved).    1.    Purple.   May. 

Hungary.    1818. 
•— f«<is9«te/b'/ia  (flve-lesved).   1.   Purple.    May. 
Tkuria.    1890. 

—  lM«</V/Ja  (flne-leaved).     1.     Light  purple. 

May.    Siberia.    18S5. 
"fr^f&Ha  (three-leaved).     1.     White.     May. 
Hungary.    1834. 

Besfontai'nza.  (In  honour  of  Jf. 
JOe^ntain,  the  French  hotanist  Kat. 
ord.,  Niyhishadei  [Solanaoea].  linn., 
b'Peniandria  l-Monogynia.) 

A  lovely  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Ita  cul- 
ture is  the  same  as  for  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
Fmchfia.  The  soil  should  be  one  third  peat ;  it 
•hould  be  shaded  from  mid-day  sun,  and  have 
pleaty  of  mwature* 

D,  tpino^m  (spiny-Ael^y-lraoerf).     S.      Scarlet, 
yellow.  August.    Peru.    1889. 

Debion.  "  Consult  the  genins  of  the 
plaoe  "  before  you  determine  upon  your 
design,  is  sound  ad?ice ;  for  in  gudening, 
•■  in  all  the  fine  arts,  nothing  is  pleasing 


that  is  inappropriate.  Mr.  Whateley,  our 
best  authority  on  such  subjects,  truly 
says: — ^A  plain  simple  field,  unadorned 
but  with  the  common  rural  appendages, 
is  an  agreeable  opening ;  but  if  it  is  ex- 
tremely small,  neither  a  haystack,  nor  a 
cottage,  nor  a  stile,  nor  a  path,  nor  much 
less  all  of  them  together,  will  give  it  an 
air  of  reality.  A  harbour  on  an  artificial 
lake  is  but  a  conceit ;  it  raises  no  idea  of 
refuge  or  security,  fur  the  lake  does  not 
suggest  an  idea  of  danger:  it  is  detached 
from  the  large  body  of  water,  and  yet  is 
in  itself  but  a  poor,  inconsiderable  basin, 
vainly  affecting  to  mimic  the  majesty  of 
the  sea. 

When  imitative  characters  in  garden- 
ing are  egregiously  defectiye  in  any  ma- 
terial circumstance,  the   truth   of   the 
others  exposes  and  aggravates  the  failure. 
But  the  art  of  gardening  aspires  to  more 
than  imitation;   it  can  create  original 
characters,  and  give  expressions  to  the 
several  scenes  superior  to  any  they  can 
receive  from  illusions.    Certain  proper- 
ties,  and  certain  dispositions  of  the  ob* 
jects  of  nature,  are  adapted  to  excite  par- 
ticular ideas  and  sensations;  they  reqoire 
no  discernment,  examination,  or  discus- 
sion, but  are  obvious  at  a  glance,  and  in- 
stantaneously distinguished  by  our  feel- 
ings.   Beauty  alone  is  not  so  engaging 
as  this  species  of  character ;  the  impres- 
sions it  makes  are  more  transient  and 
less  interesting ;  for  it  aims  only  at  de« 
lighting  the  eye,  but  the  other  affiscts 
our  sensibility.    An  assemblage  of  the 
most  elegant  forms  in  the  happiest  situa- 
tions is  to  a  degree  indiscriminate,  if 
they  have  not  been  selected  and  arranged 
with  a  design  to  produce  oertain  exprea- 
sions ;  an  air  of  magnificence  or  of  sim- 
plicity, of  cheerfulness,  tranquilli^,  or 
some  other  general  character,  ought  to 
pervade  the  whole;  and  objects  pleasing 
in  themselves,  if  they  contradict  that 
character,  should  therefore  be  excluded. 
Those  which  are  only  indiffisrent  must 
sometimes  make  room  for  such  as  are 
more  significant — may  occasionally   he 
recommended  by  it.    Barrenness  itself 
may  be  an  acceptable  oireumstanoe  in  a 
spot  dedicated  to  solitude  and  melan- 
choly. 

Dkska'hthus.  a  genus  of  pea-flow- 
ered  plants,  allied  to  Mimosa,  said  to 
be  good-looking  in  their  native  wilds; 
hut  we  never  saw  a  fine  Desmanthns  in 
cultivation. 
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DssMo'NOQB.  (From  detmoMf  a  band, 
and  ogkos^  a  hook ;  the  ribs  of  the  leaves 
ending  in  bands  at  the  point,  like  ten- 
drils. Nat.  ord..  Palms  [Palmacese]. 
Linn.,  2l-Moncecia  d-Hexandria,  Allied 
to  Cocos.) 

StoTe  Palmt.  Seedi  in  a  hotbed ;  tandj  lo«m. 
Summer  temp.,  <h»°  to  84** ;  winter,  55<*  to  6ffi, 

D.  Amerieafnma  (American).  0.  St.  Vincent.  1894. 
-rfif'MM(doabtfai}.    0.    Trinidad.    1824. 
"Qrthaeafnthua  (atraight-apined;.    0.    Brasil. 

18SS. 
''polfaeafnthmg  (aumy-BirfBed).  0.  Braiil.  18M. 

Deo'tzia.  (Named  after  /.  Deuiz,  a 
sheriif  of  Amsterdam.  Nat  ord.,  Syringat 
[PhiladelphacesB].  Linn.,  lODecandria 
i-Trigyiiia.) 

We  beliere  that  Deottia  and  Phitadelphni  are 
only  different  leetione  of  the  aame  Rcnue,  and 
ttat  aome  ^  the  apeeiea  of  each  will  yet  eroes 
with  each  other,  to  prove  our  poaition.  Z>.  teafbra, 

Kwn  as  a  dwarf  Blandard,  and  pruned  like  the 
ek  enrrant,  or  cutting  out  the  iihoota  after 
flowering,  would  form  a  great  ornament  for  a 
border  of  aeleet  ahruba.  It  ia  also  a  good  aubjeet 
hr  spring  flowering  for  the  eonservatory.  Hardy 
dedduooa  ahrubs.  Cuttings  under  a  hand-glass, 
or  strong  shoots  may  be  planted  in  a  sheltered 
phee  in  autumn.  Are  fine  ornaments  to  a  wall  in 
the  early  summer  months ;  eommon  soil. 

D.  eorfinbt/ta  ieorjmh'/lowering).    8.    White. 
Himalayas. 

—  gnKctfif  (slender).    White.    April.    Japan. 

—  tanfui'nea  (red'jUowered).    Red.    April. 

—  Kt^bra  (rough-feaoe<0.  0.  May.  Japan.  18SS. 

—  itanu^nea  (Aromi-stamened).  S.  White.  April. 

Himalayaa.    1841. 

DxYOHSHiBiNa.        See    Pabino    and 

BUBMIVO. 

Bew-bebbt.  Ru'hut  ca'siut, 
Diaca'i.pb.  (From  dU,  two,  or  doable, 
and  ealpist  an  nm ;  referring  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  spore-cases,  or  seed-ves- 
sels. Nat  ord..  Ferns  [Poljpodiaceae]. 
Linn.,  2^-Oryptogamia  VFiUces,  Allied 
to  Woodda.) 

Store  Fern.  Dirision ;  peat  and  loam.  Snm- 
■wr  temp.,  00**  to  8S°;  winter,  MP  to  Uf*. 

D.  atpidioifdes  (aapidinm-Uke).    Yellow.    July. 
Java. 

Dzahb'ija.  (A  classical  diminntive 
from  DianOy  the  goddess  of  banting; 
the  first  discovered  species  being  found 
in  a  grove.  Nat  ord.,  Lilyworts  [Lilia- 
eee].  Linn.,  6-Hexandria  l^Monogyma,) 

Oremhonae  or  frame  bulba.  They  would  an- 
■wer  ia  a  mixed  border  of  half-hardy  bulbs  in 
front  of  a  atore  or  creenhouse,  with  Anthericuma, 
Albucaa,  Blandforoiaa,  Cummingiaa,  and  the  like. 
All  from  New  Holland,  and  with  blueflowera,  ez- 
espt  where  otherwise  apecifled.  Seeds  sown  in  a 
ought  hotbed  in  apring.  and  division ;  loam  and 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  56^  to  7S^ ;  winter,  40<>  to  48". 

X>.  cmtu'Imi  (aky-blne).    S.    June.    1783. 

—  aei^ato  (crowded).    S.    Jnno.    18M. 


D.  Aeorteo'to  (straggling).    |.    July.    1809. 
—•enaiff/Ua  (sword-leaved).     \^,    White.    Au- 
gust.   E.  Ind.    1731. 

—  Utfois  (smooth).    8.    August.    1889. 

—  /on^i/o'/ia  (long-leaved).    S4<    August.    1899. 
— nemoro'fa  (grore).   9.   August.   E.  Ind.  1731. 

—  rewilufta  (rolled-back)-    9.    August.    188S. 

—  sfnimo'fa  (swollen).    1^.    March.    1899. 

Diamthoi'dis.  {DioHthus  -  like;  so 
named  from  its  flowers  resembling  the 
Pink.  Nat.  ord.,  PMoxworts  [Polemo- 
niacesB].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-MonO' 
gynia,) 

Some  have  ventured  to  change  ita  name  to 
Fetutlia,  Hardy  annual  from  California.  Seeds 
in  open  border  in  April,  or  in  a  slight  hotbed 
in  Mareh,to  be  afterwards  transplanted  m  patches  { 
sandy  loam. 

D,  dianthiflo'ra  (pink  -  flowered),     i.     Purple, 
yellow.    June.    1833. 

Dia'mthus.  Pink.  (From  <fto«,  divine, 
and  anthos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Clow- 
worts  [CaryophyllaceiB].  Linn.,  10-i>#- 
candria  2-Digynia,) 

Seeds,  divisions,  and  cutUnn,  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  light  aoil,  any  time  about  nudaummer. 
The  tender  kinds  should  be  kept  in   pots,  and 

Srotected  in  a  cold  pit  during  the  winter.    See 
AanATiov,  PiMK,  and  SwaaT  William. 

habdt  annuals  and  biennials. 

D.  mggregeftus  (crowded).     1.     Pink.     June. 
1817*    Biennial. 

—  arme'Wtt  (armeria).    1.    Red.     June.     Eng- 

land. 

—  ormerioi'dee  (armeria-like).    1.    Bed.     June. 

New  Jersey.    1820. 

—  ChhufnsiM  (China).    1.    Bed.    July.     China. 

171s.    Biennial. 
— •  mar ji'na'/tia  (bordered).    I.     White.     July. 

South  Europe.    1890.    Biennial. 
'^preflifer  (proliferous).      |.      Pink.       July. 

England, 
—pttfte'tcene  (downy).    1.    Red.    July.  Greece. 

1890. 

—  M/v'Mnatf  (vdrety).     Red.    May.     Calabria. 

1837' 

HALF-HABDT  PERENNIALS. 
D.  aflbena  (whitiah).  |.   White.  August.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1787. 

—  orAo'reM  (tree).     l|.    Pink.    July.     Oraeee. 

1890.    Evergreen. 
"OrMscuUi  (little  tree).      1^/     Bed.     July. 
China.    1894.    Evergreen. 

—  ertna'tua  (scolloped).     1.     Flesh.     August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I817. 
— /ivMeo'mf  (ahrubby.    Carnation),    8.    Pink. 
July.    Greece.    1816.    Evergreen. 

—  Jape'nieus   (Japaneae).      1.     Pink.     June. 

China.    1804. 
—-Juniperffmu  Quniper  -  like).      Red.      July, 
Greece.    1895. 

—  aH^Mffo'nw   (half-shrubby).      1^.       Pink. 

August.    Siberia.    1804.    Evergreen. 

HABDT  raBBNNIALB. 
D.  a/j9e'«lriff(rock).  4.  Bed.  June.  Europe.  1817. 

—  o/pfmcf  (alpine).    4.    Bed.    June.    Auatxia. 

17S9. 

—  trenafriue  (saad).      S.     Purple.     Augnat^ 

Boiope. 
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lf.m'i/ier(wa^'9tatked).     |.      Pink.     July. 
Switseiland.    isn. 

—  a'lro*rw'6efu  (dark  red).     1.    CrimMm.    Au- 

gust.   Italy.    1809. 

—  tuienuaftfu  (tapering).      4«      S^*      J^uly. 

Spain.    18i8. 

—  Salbi'ni  (Balbia'e).   I.  Red.  Anguat.  Genoa. 

1817. 

—  iariafhu  (bearded.     Swoeet   WilHam),      Ik- 

Pink.    July.    OermanY.    1573. 
— UUif&liua  (broad-IeaTod).     l^.     Scarlet. 

July.    1820. 
-r  Ai'eofor  (two  •  coloured).      1*      Pink.      July. 

Tauria.    1810. 

—  bifi&rua  (two-flowered).  Red.  June.    Greece. 

—  br^tfis  (short).    Red.    June.    Juraasa. 

"  liuchtorme'fuia  (Buchtormian).       1.      Red. 
July.    Russia.    189(t. 

—  ctB'tius  (grey),    i.    Flesh.    July.    Britain. 
—- eamp^ttrit  (fLdd),    1.    White,  red.    August. 

Tauria.-    181 S. 

—  eaptte'tiM  (headed).     1|.     Purple.     August. 

Caucasus.    18SS. 
— '  Carolinia'mu  (Carolina).    1.    Purple.    June. 

N.  Amer.    1811. 
-^  CarihuHano'rum  (Carthusian's).     1^.     Red. 

July.    Germany.    16/3. 
^eafyopAy//oi'<(0«  (clove-like).    1.    Red.  June. 

1817. 
'^earffophy'Uut  (elore).      S.      Flesh.      June. 

England. 
^^^^^jkfrC'Tpltfnn  (double.    Conui^ton).      9. 

Crimson.    August.    England. 
— fnUim/nu    (shrubby.     Camaiion).    8. 

Crimson.    July.   .  England. 

—  —^  imbriea'tut    (imbricated.       WkemUar). 

14.    Flesh.    August.    England* 
~  Couen'ifctM  (Caucasian).    I.     Purple.     July. 

Caucasus.    1803. 
->  cepAafo'fes  headed).   l|.    Pink.    July.    18SS. 
^eiHa'iut  (hair-fringed).      1^.      Pink.      July. 

Naples*    1890. 

—  tffaeo'/ii*  (einb-shaped).    1.    Flesh.    July. 

—  coWmiff  (hill).    |.    White.    August.     Hun- 

gary.   1800. 

—  C^r>  (Cyri's).    Red.    June.    Natolia.     1843. 

—  deUofde$  (triangle).    |.    Flesh.    June.    Bri- 

tain. 

—  ileMfo'/M  (toothed).    1.   Bed.  July.    Siberia. 

182(S. 

—  tf</W'sitf  (wide-spreading).    14.     Red.    July. 

C^rus.    1890. 

—  lUfnimt'/iM  (small./oweretf).    4.    Pink.   Jnly. 

'  South  Fnrope.    1771. 

—  iH^fcolor  (two-coloured).    1.     Pink.    August. 

Caucasus.    1808. 

—  4iH<fmtf  (long-lastiag).    Red.    J«n«.     Hun- 

gary.   1890. 
7- dieariceK^tte  (straggling).     1.     Purple.     Au- 
gust.   Greece.    1899. 

—  ifct^^nw  (doubtful).    White,  rose.    May. 

•^  e'fefam  (elegant).  Red.  June.  Lerant.   1895. 

•;r  Amoe'senM  (blushing).  Blush.  .'July.  Pyre- 
nees.   189'B. 

'^farmgiltuui  (rutf).  Brown.  July..  Itiay. 
1766. 

—  —  nilpktifreua  (■nlpfaur.«oloared).  1^.  .Sul- 

phur.   August.    Italy.    1830. 
^jfmhrWtui  (fhnged).     14.     Brown:      July. 
Iberia.    I8I6. 

—  FVfcke'H (Fischer^).    1.  Red.  June.- Russia. 

1890. 
a'^5i(f.  (white).     U*     White.     August. 

Gardens.    1830. 
^Jrafgnuu  (fragrant).     1.     White.     August. 

Austria.    1804.  * 


D./krci^tut  (Vbrked).     1.      Pale    red.     J«|y. 
Piedmont.    181 9. 

—  OafUictu   (French).      }.      Purple.     August. 

South  France. 

—  ^^o'lSfeiM  (gigantic).     3.     Purple.     Angost. 

Greece.    1894. 
'-glada'lia  (icy),     i.      Red.     June.      Smith 
Europe.    1890. 

—  glaucMhp'llua  (milky-green-leaTtd).  14.  Red. 

July.    1837. 

—  g'/atf'«iM  (milky-green).     4.     White.     June. 

Britain. 

—  guita'tua  {KpotUd),    1.     Red.     July.     Cau- 

casus.   1810. 

—  HendemmUifniu  (Henderson's).   1.    Crimson. 

July. 

—  AiVftw  (hairy).  1.  Red.   July.    France.    189!.' 
~-  Homema'mni  (Homemann's).    1.    Red.    Au- 
gust.   Italy. 

—  Aor/e'fMis  (garden).    1.    Red.     July.      Bun- 

garr.     1806. 

—  hguopifoflnu   (hyssop  -  leaved).      |.      Pink. 

August.    Europe.    1810. 

—  JAe'rietM  (Iberian).    4*  Purple.  July.  Iberia. 

I817. 
>-  latifo'Htu  (broad-IeaTod).    14.    Pink.     Jane. 
— /^lope'te/Mt  (flne-petaled).  14.  White.  June* 

Caucasus.    1814. 

—  lihan&tia  (rosemary-like).    4.    Wliito.    July. 

Lebanon.    1830. 

—  Libo$chitiKiafnu»  (Libofchite's).    4.     White. 

^uly.    Tkuria.    1817. 

—  tofyteott'lit  (long-stemmed).    1.  Wlute.  Au- 

gust.   Italy.    1890. 
•— monaae'/pAKf  (monadelphous).     1.      White, 
pink.    August.    Levant. 

—  Jlfon^estiite'iiKf  (Montpelier).  1.  Red.  Jnly. 

Montpelier.    1704. 
-^numta'mu   (mountein).       f.      Red.      July. 
Caucasus.    1803. 

—  mulHpun^afhu    (many  -  dotted).      Spotted. 

June.    Levant.    1836. 

—  Mu$9i'ni  (Mussinl's).      4.      White.      June. 

Caucasus.    1838. 

—  no'iMie   (dwarf).       f.      Crimson.      Anguat. 

Switseriand.    1890. 

—  Ml'MAtf  (shining).    1.    Red.     July.     Cnrpn- 

thia.    1899. 

—  oeAroteM'ciM  (yeUowish-white).  Yellow.  June. 

Levant.    1891. 

—  pailidifiofrut  (pale  -  flowered).      1.      Purple. 

July.    Siberia.    I8I7. 

—  pe^rtf'Kf  (rock).  White.  July.  Hungary.  1804. 

—  ——  JU)fHbu»'ma^ribfU»  (larger-flowered).    4. 

Pink.    June.    1804. 

—  PoirtfMo'nut  (Poiret's).    1.    Purple.    Angvet. 

1810. 

—  ^•^fi&re-pWno  (double-flowered).    I.    Pur- 

ple*   April.    Greeee.    1890. 
—jw/jrmo'ryiAiM  (many-form).    1.    Red.  If  arch. 
Crimea.    1899. 

—  jMHnerMsciMM  (aftemooB).    1.  Yellow.    Jol^. 

Levant.    1804. 

—  phmiefriua  (feathered).    4*     White,  purple. 

July.    South  Europe.    1099. 
-^phiimijfnu  (feathery  -  petotef).     U*    White, 

lilac.    June.     M.  Baldo. 
^praUfnaU  (meadow).       1.      White,   Tellow. 

August.    Criniea.    1890. 
.— proelra'tes  (nroetrate).    4*    Bed*  Septembev. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1894.    Svergreen. 

—  fwew^rfo-urwe'rig  (fttlse-armeria).    !•    Purple- 

August.    Crimea.    1820. 

—  pwlcAc'IlM  (pretty).    I.     White,  red.     June. 

Siberia.    1897. 

—  pwtetafike  (dotted).    I.    PaleHUw.    Augnet. 
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D.jtvfngena  (pungent). 

Spain.    1781. 
-re'/wiM  (creeping).    Red.    Siberia.    1895. 

-  if^dM  (etifO.      %.      Red.      July.     Caspian 

Sea.    I80S. 

-  mpico'te  (rock-inhabiting).    1.    Red. 

Italy.     1830. 

-  Ruthe'tUcuM  (RttMian).    I.     Purple. 

.  Ruaaia.    18lti. 
-ttuaftaUitock).    i.    White.     June. 

Europe.    1816. 
-SegmiefrU  (Seguier»i).      Switierland. 

Evergreen  • 
-terefHnutilnU'flowerimg).    i.    Purple 

gust.     Hungary.     18C1. 

-  wrrafhu  (saw  -  edged),      l, 

Pyrenees.    1837. 

-  Si'cH/«M  (Sicilian),    i.    Red. 

18S9. 

-  fl»*ii»'««  (spiny).    2.    Pink. 

Lebanon.     1831. 

-  squarrefMua  (spreading).    4. 

Tauria.    181 7. 
-S/snsAe'r^i  (Sternberg's),    l^.    Red.    June. 
- nume'olem   (sweet- smelling;.       1.      White. 

August.     1830. 
-nto'ew  (sweet).     1.    Pink.    July. 
-wpe'rAwf   (superb).      2.     White.      August. 

Europe.     1698. 
-»jr/»a^l»c«e(wood).    1^.    Red.    June.    Ratis- 

bon.     1815. 
-iploe'sMM  (wUd).      I.     Red.     July.     South 

Europe.    1733. 

-Tou'ricMs  (Taurian).    1.    Pink.  July.  Tauria. 
1831. 

-  teffur  (ttmdtr),    ^.     Red.    August.    Europe. 

I817. 

-vmbeita'tug   (umhtl-Jhwered).     Red.  July. 
1825.  ' 

-  venifcolor  (changeable-coloured).    U.  Red. 

August.     Russia.     1833. 
-wgenew  (virgin),    i.    Red.    June.    Mont- 
pelier.    18 16. 


August.  Sicily. 

July.     Mount 

White.     June. 
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Diapb'nsia.  (From  dis,  two,  or  twice, 
and  pente,  five ;  five  sepals  compose  the 
^lyx,  and  five,  stamens  with  petal-like 
filaments.  Nat.  ord.,  Diapensiads  [Dia- 
pensiacesBj.    linn.,  b.Penlandria  l-Mo- 

.^\^^*m^y  fare  »lpine  prostrate  littie  under- 
wrub,  from  Lapland ;  yet  it  requires  the  protec- 
oim  of  a  ft^e  in  winter,  to  compensate  for  the 
jwter  covering  of  snow  in  its  native  climate. 
Beeds  or  division  of  the  plant ;  peat  and  loam ;  a 
07  situation  on  a  bank  in  summer,  and  a  dry 
corner  in  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

D-  harhOa'ta  (small-bearded).  \.  White.  June. 

New  Jersev.     1851. 
"Uppo'nica  (Lapland).      ^,      White.     July. 

1801.  ' 

DusTE'MA.  (From  rfw,  two,  and  ste- 
»w/i,  a  stamen.  Nat.  ord.,  Gesnerworts 
ICxesneraceee].  Linn.,  U^Didynamia  2- 
^ngtospermia.    Allied  to  Conradia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial.    Divisions;  cut- 

i»!?    •    ,*"  ^v**""|f  ■**°®*"'  ''hen  *wo  or  three 
Meaes  in  length,  after  commencing  to  grow;  peat 

S>t^5?o.  """'  **"»*•'  ^'  ^  "  «  ^«*«' 

^  oeAi-oim'co  (yeUow-white-^ow*rffrf) .     1.    Au- 
gust.   New  Grenada.    1844. 


ODiBBBB,  or  Dibble.     This 
instrument  for  making  holes 
in  which  to   insert  seeds    or 
plants  is  usually  very  simple 
in  its    construction,  being   at 
the  best  the  head  of  an  old 
spade  -  handle.       To     secure 
uniformity  of  depth  in  plant- 
ing   beans,  &c.,   by   this   in- 
strument, it  is  useful  to  have, 
it  perforated  with  holes  to  re- 
ceive an  iron   peg,  at  two  and  three 
inches  fi^om  the  point,  as  in 
the     annexed     outline.       It 
should    be    shod    with    iron; 
for  if  this  be  kept  bright  it 
will   make    holes   into  which 
the  soil  will  not  crumble  ft'om 
the    sides.      Thd    crumbling 
is  induced    by  the  soil's  ad- 
hesion   to   the   dibble.      For 
planting    potatoes,    a    dibble 
with  a  head  three  inches  in 
diameter   at  the  point,  eight 
inches  long   up  to   the  foot- 
rest,  and  with  a  handle  four 
feet  long,  is  to  be  preferred. 
■For  the  insertion  of  seed,  a 
dibble  that  'delivers  the  seed 
has  been  invented  by  a  Mr. 
Smith,    and    another    by    Dr. 
Newington ;  the  last  is  the  best. 
Dibble' MMA.   (Derivation  not  known.) 

A  stove  Fem»  allied  to  Parkeria.  Division; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00**  to  85**; 
winter,  60**  to  55**. 

D.  Samare^nu  (Samarese).    E.  Ind. 

Dicb'rma.  (From  rfw,  two,  and  trma, 
a  prop ;  referring  to  the  two  bractclets 
under  the  flower.  Nat^  ord..  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabacese].  linn.,  17 -JDiadelpkia 
4t:Decandria. ) 

Stove  evergreens,  with  yellow  fiowera.  Seede 
in  hotbed,  in  March;  euttinga  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand*  under  a  beU-glMs,  in  boftom-heat, 
in  April  or  May ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.. 
60<»  to  80<» ;  winter,  50'  to  55'*. 

D.  biarticulaftum  (two-jointed).  3.    July.     E* 
Ind.     1808. 

—  e'te/fan*  (elegant).    1.    July.  China.    Wiy, 

—  pu/cAe'/Atm  (neat).    1.    July.  E.  Ind«    1798. 

Dicp'LUS.  (  From  dls,  two,  and  cheilof, 
a  lip;  in  reference  to  two  divisions  of  the 
calyx  being  longer  than  the  rest  Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [FabacesBJ. 
Linn.,  Id-Monadelphia  Q-Decandria.  Al- 
lied ta  Hypocalyptus.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  young 
shooto  getting  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand^  under  a 
bell-glass ;  sandy  peat.  Summer  temp.«  M?  to 
80° ;  winter.  40°  to  48°. 
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P,  LiiedHoedet  (LebaekU-Uke).     H.     White, 
yelloir.    April.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1829. 
DiOHOBiSA'imiu.      (From  tUs,  twice, 

ehorizOf  to  part,  and  aner,  an  anther ; 

referring  to  the  anthers  being  two-celled. 

Nat  ord.,  SpiderworU  [GommelinacesB]. 

Linn.,  6-Hexa$tdna  I'Monoyynia,    Allied 

to  Campelia.) 

D,  thjfnifiofra  is  the  hendiomett  pUnt  of  this 
order,  and  one  of  the  best  stove  plants  in  eultiva* 
tion,  for  winter  or  late  autumnal  flowering.  We 
have  seen  it,  under  liberal  treatment,  rise  to  ten 
feet,  branched  all  round,  and  every  branch  ending 
in  a  long  spike  or  thyrse  of  densely-set,  sky*blue 
flowers.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  it 
may  be  removed  to  a  warm  conservatory,  where  it 
will  last  in  bloom  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 
Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  from  Brasil.  Di- 
vision of  the  plant,  when  growth  is  commencing ; 
seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  spring ;  peat  and  loam, 
with  sand  and  leaf-monld.  Summer  temp.,  60* 
to  SO* ;  winter,  45*  to  56*. 

D,  dVtcoior  (two<eoloured).    September.    1848. 

—  fra'cUif  (slender),    l^*    Blue.    August. 

—  teucophthafltnus  ( white-eyed).  Blue  and  white. 

June.    Brasil. 

—  ooalt/'o'Jta  (oval 'leaved).    Purple.  Miyr.  1840. 

—  ostppe'tala  (sharp-petaled).   9.    Bed.  August. 

1810. 
•— pi'cte  (painted-Zeaoed).  i.  Blue.    September. 
ISSO. 

—  pubefrula  (downy).   8.   Blue.   August.    18S3. 
•^  MjfTv^o'ra  (tbyrs^flowered).    4.    Blue.    Au- 
gust.   1828. 

Dickso'ku.       (Named    after    James 

Dickton,  a  British  botanist,  who  studied 

this    Nat.  ord.,  Ferns    [Polypodiaces]. 

linn.,  fl^-Crypioffamia  l-Filices.) 

Who  that  has  visited  the  flrst  resting-place  of 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  at  St. 
Helena,  did  not  admire  the  native  tree-ferns, 
D.  arbore'tceHSt  a  little  beyond  7  To  transport 
this  memorial,  with  the  weeping  willow,  to  our  own 
and  other  shores,  any  time  within  a  month  before 

{our  departure  from  the  island,  cut  off  all  the 
ranches  or  fronds  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
■tern,  making  a  clean  cut  from  the  under-side ; 
clear  away  the  soil  till  you  see  the  fans-like  roots ; 
cut  them  with  a  chisel  and  mallet  without  moving 
the  stem  {  smooth  the  cut  end  of  the  roote,  and 
the  trunk  u  ready  to  travel,  packed  in  a  drp  ea$e. 
When  the  gardener  receives  it,  let  him  set  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  on  a  bed  or  box  of  half  sand, 
and  half  peat,  in  a  temperature  of  SO*,  and  give 
no  water  for  the  first  six  wedts.  The  new  leaves 
by  that  time  issue  from  the  top ;  water  then  in 
abundance.  Thus  any  of  the  colossal  Ferns  or 
Cacti  may  be  safelv  removed.  Division  of  the 
roots;  best  done  when  growth  is  commencing; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60*  to  80*; 
winter,  48*  to  65*. 

D,  adiantoi'da  (adiantum-like).    S.    November. 
W.  Ind.    1828. 

—  aniafrctica   (antartic).    September.    N.  Hol- 

land.   1824. 

—  ardore'fcefw  (tree-like).    15.    September.    St. 

Helena.    1786. 

—  DavalUoi'dea  (Uavallia-like).    S.    September. 

N.  HoUaad. 
— >  diufecta  {cntAeaoei),    3.    August.   Jamaica. 
1702* 


D.  piloHMfseulm  (rathtr-halry}.    9.    Avgvst.   N. 
Amer.    1811. 

—  ruHgino'aa  (rust^).    BrasO. 

—  tea'ndetu  (climbing). 

—  Bguatni/sa  (scaly).    New  Zealand. 

DiGLi'PTEiu.  (From  dis,  twice,  and 
kleiot  to  shut ;  referring  to  the  two-celled 
capsule,  or  seed-vessel.  Nat  ord.,  Acan- 
Iliads  [Acanthaceee].  Linn.,  %'Diandria 
1-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Jasticia.) 

Annuals,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring  { peren- 
nials, by  cuttings  of  side-shoots,  or  the  pointe  of 
shoote,  in  sandy  soil,  in  bottom-hrat,  with  a 
band-light,  not  so  close  as  a  bell-glsss.  Louun 
and  peat,  open  and  fibry,  with  a  little  rotten  leaf- 
mould.  Summer  temp.,  OO*  to  85*  i  winter,  48* 
to  55*. 

STOYB  ANNUALS. 
D.heKattgulafris  (six-aagled).    9.    Red.     July. 
8.  Amer.    1733. 

—  rnuptni^ta  (lying-baek).    1^.    White,  fmrplB. 

March.    S.  Amer.    1805. 

OREENHOUSB  PERENNIALS. 
D,  CMneffuis  (Chinese).   Pale  blue.    September. 
E.  Ind.    ISIO.    Herbaceous. 

—  Mr<td//a'rt«(whori->low«r«4).  I.  Purple.  May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1896.    Evergreen. 

STOVE  EYBRORSENS,  &C. 
D»  attu'rgetu  (rising).   9.    B«d.   July.   W.  Ind. 
1818. 

—  Hva'lwM   (two-valved).     ^.     Purple.     Jane. 

E.  Ind.    ISIS. 

—  Jfor/iiMce'fuis  (Alartinique).  9.  Purple.  Joly. 

W.  Ind.     1818. 
-^peetinafta  (comb-like).      1^.     Blue.      Jane. 
E.  Ind.     1798. 

—  Perutriafna  (Peruvian).     9.     Purple.     Jane. 

Peru.    1818. 

—  reiufta  (abrupt-ended).     9.     Purple.      Jnly. 

W.  Ind.    1891.    Rerbaeeons. 
—•  seorpioi'des  (scorpion-like).    S.    Jnly.     Vem 
Crus.    1802. 

—  tpino'ta  (spiny).    9.    Yellow.    April.     Hau<- 

ritius.    1894. 

Dicta'unus.  Fraxinella,  or  Dittany. 
(DiclamtivSy  a  name  adopted  from  Virgil; 
Fraxinella  a  diminntive  of  fraxinvs^  the 
ash,  from  the  similarity  of  their  leaves. 
Nat.  ord.,  Rueworis  [ButaceaB].  Linn., 
lO'Decandria  l-Monogynia.) 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  border-plants 
of  our  cottafre-rardens.  Instances  are  known 
where  the  Fraxinella  has  outlived  father,  son,  and 
and  grandson  in  the  same  spot,  without  increase, 
all  attempts  at  multiplying  it,  to  give  awaj  & 
rooted  slip  to  a  newly-married  member  of  the 
family,  having  failed  ;  yet  the  Fraxinella  ia  easily 
increased  from  seeds.  Sow,  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  in  the  common  soil  of  the  border,  and  cover 
one  inch  deep  ;  they  will  not  sprout  till  the  follow- 
ing April.  If  they  are  kept  over  the  winter,  sn<l 
sown  in  the  following  spring,  they  will  remsun 
twelve  months  before  they  sprout ;  and  not  one 
seed  out  of  a  hundred  sprouts  at  all.  When  the 
seedlinirs  are  two  years  old,  transplant  them 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  they  will  flower  the 
third  season.  They  prefer  a  deep,  rich  border,  on 
a  dry  bottom,  and  all  flower  in  June. 

i>.  a'ttiM  (white).    8.    White.    Germany.    II 
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D.  mtguttiff^Uu*  (n»naw  •  levftd),      S.      UIm. 

Altai.     1821. 
— /r(uriji«'//a  (firazinell«\  8.  Purple.    GcrmuBjr. 

I5g6. 

Dicm'MTHUS.  (From  dictyon^  net- 
work,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  alluding  to 
the  markings  on  the  corolla.  Nat.  ord., 
Asclepiads  [Asclepiadaceffi].  linn.,  &- 
Pentandria  l-Jifonogynia.) 

Stove  climber.    Forealture,  Me  PAMirLo'aA* 
D.  Paw/nii  (Paron's).   10.    Green,  brown.    Sep- 
tember.   New  Spain.    1854. 

DiCTYOGLO'SSUM.       8ee    ACBO'STICHUM 

cbini'tum. 

Digty'mia.  attinua'ta.  a  very  pretty 
Fern,  brought  from  New  Holland  in  1828 ; 
reqtdreH  only  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse 
and  the  usual  cultivation.    See  Ferns. 

DiCTto'PTERis.  (From  dictyon^  net- 
work, and  pteris,  a  Fern;  referring  to 
the  leaves,  or  fronds.) 

GraenhooM  Feme.    See  Fbbms. 

D.  ettetuu^ia  (tapering:).    June.    Auitralla. 

~  lanceola'ta  (Bpear-head-/eaoe<f).   June.    Man- 

ritius.    18114.    Stove, 
—meeroifo'fito  (large-toothed).  May.  Autralia. 

1840. 

—  pteroftfes  (brake-like).  Jane.  Australia.  184S. 

Didtxoca'apus.  (From  iltufymos,  twin, 
snd  carpos,  fruit;  referring  to  a  double 
division  along  the  centre  of  the  seed- 
vessel  Nat  ord.,  GeenerworU  [Gesner- 
aces].  Lirni.,  lA-Didynamia  2-AngW' 
gptrma.    Allied  to  Chirita.) 

Thii  moat  not  be  oonfimnded  with  ita  ally, 
Streptoearpus.  Store  berbaeeooa.  Division ; 
enttings  of  young  shoots,   when   commenciog 

E owing,  in  sandy  soil,  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and 
am,  with  sand,  a  little  turf-mould,  and  rotten 
eow-dnnir.  Summer  temp.,  6o^  to  80";  winter, 
45*  to  5S*. 

D.  erijij'ftM  (ton^-haired).  1.  White,  yeUow. 
July.    Pttlo  Penang.    1845. 

—  Bumbotdtia^na  (Humboldt's).  Lilae.  Oc- 
tober.   Ceylon. 

Didthochijb'na.  (From  didymos,  twin, 
and  chhina,  a  cloak;  referring  to  the  co- 
verings of  the  spore-cases,  caUed  seed- 
vessels.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaeee]. 
Linn.,  2A'Cryptogamia  1-Filices.) 

Handsome  stove  Ferns,  allied  to  Ozygonium. 
Divisions;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o° 
to  85« ;  winter,  40*  to  56*. 

D.  putehe'rrima  (fairest).    July.    BrasU. 
^irunea'tuta   (little  tree).    4.    June.     Braiil. 
1838. 

Bielt'tba.  (From  </m,  two,  and  ely- 
tron, a  sheath ;  referring  to  the  two  se- 
pals, which  embrace  the  flowers  in  this 
order,  and  give  the  remarkable  brilliancy 
to  the  flowers  of  D.  specta'Hlis.  Nat.  ord., 
^wuworU  [Famariaceie] .   Linn .,  1 T-ZW- 


adelphia  H-Hexandria.    Allied  to  Cory- 
dalis.) 

J>.  epeeta'biiU  is  the  most  brilliant  hardy  plant 
added  to  our  collections  for  many  years,  but  fur- 
nishes the  most  obvious  example  of  the  remark- 
able economy  of  the  sexual  organs  of  its  race. 
The  flowers  of  Fumitories  never  open,  and  their 
peculiar  construction  seems  to  offer  no  means  fot 
the  pollen  to  escape ;  but,  by  a  peculiar  contriv- 
ance connected  with  the  parts,  fecundation  ie 
effectually  and  simply  brought  about.  We  havt 
failed,  however,  to  effect  the  process  artificially, 
with  D.  speetafbitie.  This  most  beautiful  plant 
was  described  by  Linnaeus  from  dried  specimens, 
but  was  not  seen  alive  by  any  European  until  Mr* 
Fortune  found  it  in  gardens  in  the  north  of  China, 
and  sent  it,  in  1846,  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  a  spring-flowering,  deciduous,  her- 
baceous plant,  with  large  fleshy  roots ;  the  stalks 
and  leaves  rise  to  18  inches  or  two  feet,  and  look 
like  a  small-leafed  tree-peony  {  the  flowers  aro 
produced  on  spikes  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
and  hanging  down  gracefully  on  one  side.  It  re- 
quires rich,  light  soil,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
dividing  the  crown  of  the  roots  early  in  spring,  or 
by  cuttings  after  the  plant  is  in  growth.  It  will 
find  its  way,  like  the  China  Rose,  into  every  cot- 
f*K«-S>^^en.  All  hardy  herbaceous,  and  flowering 
in  June ;  the  same  culture  is  applicable  to  all  th* 
species. 

D.  hraeteof$a  (bracted).  ].  White.  N.  Amer.  1838. 

—  Canade'tmM  (Canadian^.   |.  White.   N.  Amer. 

1810. 

—  eueuUafria  (monk's-hood),  f.  White.  N.  Amer. 

1781. 
-*  cjri'mia  (choice).    I^.   Flesh.    N.Amer.   181S. 
—/ormc;'«/i (handsome).  1.  Flesh.  N.Amer.  1700. 

—  LacA«na/Mr>Io'ra(Lachenalia- flowered).  1.  Pur- 

ple.   Siberia.    18S6. 

—  ^eete'ra  (showy).    1.    Flesh.    1810. 

—  «/ier^a'6t/it  (renuurkable).  1 4.  Purple.  Siberia. 

1810. 

—  Icfittt/o'/t'a   (flne-Ieaved).     f.    Pink.    Kamt* 

schatka.    1820. 

DiBBVi'LLA.    (Named  after  Jf.  Dtcr- 

vilie,  a  French  surgeon.  Nat.  ord.,  CaprU 

foils  [Caprifoliaceas].  Linn.,9-P«nte}i<^rta 

i'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Leycesteria.) 

A  creeping-rooted,  hardy  shrub.  Suckers  from 
the  roots  t  cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  in  an* 
tumn ;  common,  moist,  shaded  garden-soil. 

27.  Mtea  (yellow-ytowered).   8.  June.   N.  Amer*^ 
1789. 

Die 'tis.    See  Moba'a. 

DiaoiNa  with  the  spade  or  fork  has  for 
its  object  a  loosening  of  the  soil  sq  as  to 
render  it  more  fit  for  the  reception  of 
seeds  or  plants.  Begin  at  one  end  of  the 
piece  of  ground,  and  with  yonr  spade 
open  a  trench  quite  across,  one  good 
spade  wide  and  one  deep,  canning  the 
earth  to  the  end  where  you  finish }  then, 
keeping  your  face  to  the  opening,  pro- 
ceed to  dig  one  spade  deep  regularly 
from  one  side  of  the  piece  to  the  other, 
turning  the  spits  neatly  into  the  trench, 
and  the  next  course  against  these;  and 
so  keep  digging  straight  back,  spit  and 
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fpit,  sti]l  preserving  an  open  trench,  a 
good  spade  width  and  depth,  between  the 
dog  and  nndag  groai^d,  that  you  may 
have  full  room  to  give  every  spit  a  clean 
torn,  taking  all  the  spits  perpendicularly, 
and  not  t^ng  too  much  before  the 
spade,  especially  in  stiff  land,  or  where 
the  surface  is  full  of  weeds,  or  is  much 
dunged ;  so  giving  every  spit  a  clean  turn, 
the  top  to  the  bottom  and  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  that  the  weeds  or  dung  on  the 
surface  may  be  buried  a  due  depth,  and 
that  the  fresh  earth  may  be  turned  up. 
As  you  proceed,  break  all  large  clods,  and 
preserve  an  even  surface  carrying  both 
sides  and  middle  on  equally,  unleHS  one 
side  shall  be  hollow;  Uien  carry  on  the 
hollow  side  first  in  a  gradual  sweep,  in- 
clining the  spits  of  earth  rather  that  way, 
which  will  raise  that  side  and  reduce  the 
high  one,  observing  the  same  if  both 
sides  are  high  and  the  middle  hollow,  or 
both  sides  hollow  and  the  middle  high, 
always  keeping  the  lower  ground  advanc- 
ing gradually  before  the  higher,  by  which 
you  will  always  maintain  a  uniform  level. 

The  same  should  also  be  observed  in 
beginning  to  dig  any  piece  of  ground, 
that  if  one  comer  is  much  lower  than 
another,  carry  on  the  lower  part  some- 
what first,  in  a  slanting  direction,  as  far 
as  necessary.  Likewise,  in  finishing  any 
pieces  of  digging,  gradually  round  upon 
the  lower  side  so  as  to  finish  at  the  high- 
est corner ;  and  having  dug  to  where  you 
intend  to  finish,  then  use  the  earth  taken 
out  of  the  first  trench  to  make  the  .l&4t 
opening  equal  with  the  other  ground. 
In  plain  diggmg  dunged  ground,  if  tht* 
dung  is  quite  rotten  you  may  dig  clean 
through,  giving  each  spit  a  clean  turn  to 
bury  the  dung  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  ;  but  if  you  cannot  readily  do  this, 
trim  the  dung  a  spade's  width  at  a  time 
into  the  furrow  or  open  trench,  and  so 
dig  the  ground  upon  it,  which  is  rather 
the  most  effectual  method,  whether  rot- 
ten or  long  fresh  dung. 

All  weeds  that  are  perennial  should  be 
carefully  picked  out,  particularly  couch- 
grass  and  bear-bind.  But  annual  weeds, 
groundsel,  and  the  like,  should  be  turned 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  where 
they  will  rot 

A  man  will  dig,  by  plain  digging  of 
light,  free-working,  clean  ground,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  rods  a  day,  from  six  to  six, 
though  in  some  of  the  light,  clean  ground 
about  London,  a  man  will  turn  up  fifteen 


or  twenty  rods  a  day,  from  five  to  seven ; 
but  in  stiff,  stubborn  soils,  a  man  may 
work  hard  for  six  or  eight  rods  in  a  day 
of  twelve  hours.  J^enching^  if  only  one 
spade  deep,  without  the  crumbs  or  sho- 
velling at  bottom,  a  man  will  dig  almost 
as  much  as  by  plain  digging;  or  two 
spades'  depth,  from  four  to  six  rods  a 
day  may  be  good  work,  though  in  harsh- 
working  ground  digging  three  or  foor 
rods  per  day  may  be  bard  work. — {Mawe. ) 
Most  garden  soils  dig  best  the  day  after 
a  fall  of  rain ;  and  if  the  soil  has  in  its 
composition  a  larger  proportion  than 
usual  of  day,  the  operation  will  be  fa- 
cilitated by  dipping  occasionally  the  spade 
into  water.  Most  gardeners  object  to 
digging  while  snow  is  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  objection  is  not  mere  prejudice, 
for  experience  proves  the  bad  result  of 
the  practice.  The  evil  is  owing  to  the 
great  quantity  of  heat  required  to  reduce 
ice  or  snow  from  the  solid  to  the  flnid 
state;  and  when  buried  so  that  the  at- 
mospheric heat  cannot  act  direcUy  upon 
it,  the  thawing  must  be  very  slowly  ef- 
fected, by  the  abstraction  of  heat  from 
the  soil  by  which  tlie  frozen  mass  is  sur- 
rounded. Instances  have  occurred  of 
frozen  soil  not  being  completely  thawed 
at  midsummer. 

Dioita'lis.  Foxglove.  (From  the  Latin 
digitate,  a  finger-stall;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  FiyworU 
[Scrophulariacese].  Linn.,  14tJ)idynamia 
*Z-Angiospermia.) 

■■  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  autuoin ;  when 
sown  in  the  spring  they  often  remsin  twelve 
months  before  they  sprout.  Division  ;  and  most 
of  them  plentifully  by  seeds ;  common  soil. 

BIENNIALS. 
D.  erUnMehya  (woolly-spiked).    S.    Brown,  yel- 
low.   July.     RumIa.     18S7> 
— ferrugi'nea  (rusty).    4.    Brown.   July.    Italy. 

1597. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple.    Common  Fomglove),     4. 

July.    Britain. 

—  — —  afida  (white).    4.    July.    Britain. 

PERENNIALS. 
J>.  amftt'giMi  (ambiguous).  3.  Light  yeUow>  July. 
Swiuerland.     1500. 

—  au'rea  (golden).  3.  Yeilow.  July.  Greece.  181 0. 
— ftuee'scena  (dark  brown),  a.  Bed.  July.  Hun- 
gary.   1823. 

— fu'toa  (tawny).    3.    Brown.    Jiine. 

—  lacinia'ta  (cnt-leaoed).     1^.     Yellow.    June. 

Spain.     1837. 

—  Icemga'ta  (smootb-/«at>eiO>   9*    Tellow.    July. 

Hungary.     I8l6. 

—  lana^a  (woolly),  a.  Yellow.  June.  Hungary. 

1789. 

—  leucoph(^a{%wj).    S.   White,  brown.    June. 

Greece.    1788. 

—  lu'Ua  (yellow).    2.    July.    France.     IO80. 
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D.  lulteafmeafla  (dyed).  2.  Yellow,   red.    June. 
2toath  Europe. 

—  nw'i/ta  (intermediate).  S.  Yellow.  June.  Ger- 

man j.    181 7. 

—  mtcra'nMa  (small-flowered).  9.  Yellow,  brown. 

July.    Switieriand.    181 7. 

—  Mfiior  (smaller).  |.  Purple.  July.  Spain.  l/SQ. 

—  nere&tuL  (lar^re-nerred-Zeaved).  Yellow.  July. 

1836. 

—  oifoiVa  (obscvn-e).  1.  Orange.   June.    Spain. 

1778.    Hall-hardy  evergreen* 

—  ocAro/tfii'ca  (yellowiah- white).    4.   June.    Eu- 

rope. 

—  •rini/a'/i«  (eastern),  l^*  White.  June.  Levant* 

IfiSO. 
—;»ann/So'ra  (small-flowered).  1^.  Brown.  July. 
1798 

—  jmrpurtfscens  (purplish).     2.'     Pink.     June. 

Germany.     1776* 

—  ri'gida  (stiff).     14.     Yellow,  red.    June. 

—  Siofriea  (Siberian).    Yellow,  red.    July.    Si- 

beria.    I82tf. 

—  TAii'psi  (Thapsi).    14.    Purple.  June.    Spain. 

1752. 

—  tomento'ta  (woolly).     3.     Red.    July.    Por- 

tugal.    1818. 

—  tubifio^ra  (tube-flowered).   2.    Yellow.  June. 

—  viridiflt/ra  (green-flowered).    July.     Levant. 

1827. 

Dila'tris.  (From  dilato^  to  open  wide ; 
referring  to  the  opening  of  the  flower. 
Nat  ord.,  Bloodroots  [Heemodoracese]. 
JJnn.,  S'Triandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Anigozanthos.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  plants,  with  aword* 
Khsped  leaves,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Horie. 
Divisions,  when  fresh  growth  is  oonunencinpt 
weds  in  a  alivht  hotbed,  in  March  or  Apnl; 
■uidy  loam  and  peat,  dummer  temp.,  6r  to 
75°;  winter,  40°  to  45**.. 

D,  eorfmbo'ta  (eorymh-Jlowered).     1 .     Purple. 

Mav.  1790. 
-^  panicula'ta    (ptnicUd-flowered).      1.     Blue. 

June.  1825. 
—  encofsa  (clammy).    }.    Blue.    179S. 

Dill.  {Ane'thum  grave' Qlens»)  Its 
left?e8  and  umbels  are  used  in  pickling, 
and  the  former  in  soups  and  sauces. 

80U, — It  may  be  cultivated  in  any  open 
compartment ;  l/ut  if  for  seed,  a  sheltered 
soil,  rather  dry. 

Sowing. — Sow  immediately  the  seed  is 
ripe,  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  until 
the  spring  it  often,  is  incapable  of  germi- 
nating. If  neglected  until  the  spring, 
BOW  from  the  close  of  February  until  the 
commencement  of  May.  Sow  in  drills  a 
foot  apart,  the  plants  to  remain  where 
sown.  When  of  three  or  four  weeks' 
growth  thin  them  to  about  ten  inches 
apart  The  leaves  are  fit  for  gathering 
as  wanted,  and  the  umbels  about  July 
and  August  In  September  their  seed 
ripens,  when  it  must  be  immediately  cut, 
and  spread  on.  a  cloth  to  dry,  being  very 
apt  to  be  shed. 

Dillb'iiia.    (After  JHUenhu^  once  pro- 


fessor of  botany  at  Oxford.  Nat.  ord., 
DilUniadi  [Dilleniaceae].  Linn.,  13- Po- 
lyandfia  6-Polygynia.) 

Valuable  timber-tree,  with  leaves  after  the 
manner  of  Hagnoliads.  Stove  tree.  Cuttings  of 
ripe  wood  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat, 
in  April;  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6qP  to 
9S^ ;  winter,  48<*  to  65°. 

D,  tptci&Ma  (showy).     SO.    White,  yellow.    E. 
Ind.     18«0. 

Duxwy'nia.  (In  honour  of  L.  W, 
Ditlwyn,  a  British  patron  of  botany. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacete}. 
Linn.,  10-Decandria  l^AIonogynia,  Al- 
lied to  Eutaxia. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  with  yellow  or  orange- 
coloured  flowera,  /rom  New  Holland.  Cuttings 
of  Arm  side-shoota  in  March  or  April,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass ;  seeds  in  peaty  soil,  in  a  slight 
hotbed,  in  March ;  sandy  peat  two  parts,  fibry 
loam  one  part,  with  a  little  silver  sand,  and  pieces 
of  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  65**  to  75°;  winter, 
40**  to  88*. 

J)' acicuin'ris  ftMtAlt-Uaoed).  l|.  May.  1826. 
-^  dnerM'itce/is  (grtjith-leaved)'    *i<    May.    181{^. 

—  cteva'ld  (ciub-shaped).    3.    May.     1839. 

—  encj/o'Uu  (heath-ieaved).    S.    May.    1704« 
— yIori6tt'/tiia  (bundle-Howered).   3.   May.    Ijyi. 

—  ^/tt^tf'mMitt  (smoothest),    it.    May.    I8IMI. 

—  jr'y^'iw/o'/m  (gl}[cine-leaved).  1^.  April.  1830. 
— Juniperi'tM  {]utkiper •leaved).  8.  May.  ISIo. 
— /iaroZ/^iZ/iM  (small-ieaved).    S.    May.     1800. 

—  phplicoi'dea  iythjlieU'likt).    8.    May.    1884. 

—  pu'n^c^u  (pungent).    June.     ISS.'i. 

—  ru'tft*  (rustic).    8.     April.    1824. 

— 6r(ri7tf/a /ti;  (short-leaved).  8.  April.  1824. 

hispi'dula  (slight-bristled).  8.  May.  1824. 

— lereti/o'liu  (round-leaved).    3.    May. 

—  eerifcea  (silky).    14>    April.    1834. 

—  «p«eiV«M  (abtfwy).    8.    June.    18S8. 

~  ^emd/o'/ia  (fine-leaved).    1^.    May.    1884. 

Diva'cbta.  (One  of  seventeen  sec- 
tions into  which  the  genus  Pelargonium 
has  been  split.  From  dis,  twice,  and 
fnahros,  long ;  referring  to  the  two  lower 
stamens  being  twice  the  length  of  the 
other  three.) 

There  are  about  twenty  species  included  under 
this  head,  all  little  botanical  things,  with  fleshy 
or  tuberous  roots.  Generally  they  are  grown  in 
sandy  peat ;  they  live  much  longer,  however,  con- 
fined m  small  pots  in  equal  quantities  of  peat, 
loam,  and  pounded  brick,  well  drained. 

Dine'tus.  (From  dinetosy  to  twine; 
alluding  to  the  mode  of  growth.  Nat. 
ord..  Bindweeds  [ConvolvulacesJ.  Linn., 
(t-Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Cuttings  of  side-shoots  in  sandy  soil,  and  in 
heat ;  li{^t,  rich  soil.  The  annual  may  be  sown 
in  a  little  heat,  and  transplanted  in  May,  and  it 
will  thrive  like  the  Convolvulus. 

D.  pantCMto'to  (panieled).    10.    White.  August 
E.  Ind.    1833.    Evergreen  twiner. 

—  rocemo'ta  (racemed).     13.    White.    August. 

Nepanl.    1823.    Annual  twiner. 

D1CBCIOU8.  Two-housed;  applied  to 
any  species  having  tlie  female  and  male 
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flowers  in  Beparate  flowen  on  separate 
plants. 

Diome'oea.  (After  Diomeda^  a  clas- 
sical name.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [As- 
teraceie].  Linn.,  19- 8 yngenesia  2-8uper' 
flua.) 

This  eenut  of  greenhouse  erergreent  ehould 
be  united  to  Bupbtba'lmum,  which  tee  for  cul* 
ture.    They  have  all  jellow  flowen. 

D.  argefntea  (eiWery-toaofif).  9.  June.  S.  Amer. 
1824. 

•—  bidenta'ta  (two>toothed).   S.    Julj.    W.  Ind. 

1090. 
—  glaibrt^ta  (smooth).  8.  June.   8.  Amer.  1099. 

Di'ON.  (From  di»,  two,  and  oon,, an 
egg;  referring  to  tbe  two-lobed  scales 
which  compose  the  large  cones  of  the 
€ycad,  bearing  a  large  nut-like  seed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  scale ;  otherwise  &om 
seeds  being  borne  in  twos.  Nat.  ord., 
Cycads  [Cycadaceae],  Linn.,  22-Di(Bcia 
1 1  'Dodffcandria.  Allied  to  Cycas  revoluta.) 

A  fine  Palm-like  plant.  The  fruit  of  thia  Dion, 
which  is  aa  large  as  a  chestnut,  is  powdered  by 
the  natives,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  arrowroot. 
Supposed  to  be  propagated  by  suckers,  and  aceds 
when  obtainable ;  rough,  sandy  loam,  with  some 
broken  bricks  and  charcoal.  Sammer  temp.,  00^ 
to  0O<* ;  winter,  6i**  to  6o<*. 

D.  edu'le    (tatMhlt-^eeded).    9.    April.    Mexico. 
1844. 

Dionjb'a.  Yenns's  Fly-trap.  (After 
Dione,  one  of  the  names  of  Venus.  Nat 
ord.,  Sundews  [Droceraoess].  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  i-Monogynia.) 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fables  about  this  plant, 
it  u  one  of  extreme-interest  to  cultivators,  owing 
as  much  to  the  care  and  skill  necessary  for  its 
management,  as  to  the  irritability  displayed  by 
the  stipulary  fringes  on  the  winged  leayes^^  The 
irritability  is  in  three  hair-like  teeth,  set<U)  either 
aide  of  a  hollow  leaflet  on  the  top  of  the  main 
leaf,  so  situated  that  an  insect  cannot  pass  along, 
or  alight  on  the  part,  without  touching  one  of 
them,  when  they  suddenly  fold,  like  the  flingers  of 
the  two  hands  clasped  together,  apd  enclose  the 
insect  with  a  firmness  beyond  its  strength  to  es- 
cape. Greenhouse  evergreen.  Division  of  the 
plant ;  seeds  at  times ;  leaves  laid  in  damp  moss, 
under  a  glass,  will  sometimes  emit  a  young  plant 
at  its  margin ;  peat  earth,  with  a  little  sphagnum, 
moss,  and  bits  of  potsherds  broken  small.  Tbe 
pot  is  set  in  a  pan,  stuffed  round,  not  very  tight, 
with  clear  moaa,  and  the  pan  filled  with  water ; 
a  bell-glaas  is  placed  over  the  plant,  but  kept 
frnm  going  close  down  all  round.  Summer  temp., 
80*»  to  85*;  winter,  50®  to  60°. 

D.mugei'pula  (fly-eatcher).    4.     White.    July. 
Carolina.    1788. 

Diosco'bea.  Yam.  (After  P.  Dios- 
eorideSf  a  Greek  physician.  Nat.  ord., 
Tamworts  [DioscoreacesB].  Linn.,  22- 
DicBcia  Q-Hexandria.) 

Stove,  green-flowered,  tuberoua-rooted  planta, 
need  aa  potatoes.  Dividing  the  tubers;  light, 
rich  soil.  Summer  temp.,  CO"  to  60®:  wiuter, 
•0®  to  65®. 


D.  atuleafta{pn^\j-»'emmed).  10.  E.Ind.  isei. 

—  mfa'ia  (w'lng-ttaiked).    15.     India.     1/39. 

—  AroatVtVnm  (Brasilian).    8.    Brasil.'   1823. 

—  InUbi'fera  (buib-bearing).    18.   July.    E.  Ind. 

1099* 
-^  einnamon{fo'Ua  (cinnamon-ltaved).     0.     Rio 

Janeiro.     1827. 
—•;»«n//ipAjf7/a (five-leaved).   10.   E.Ind.    1708. 
^'SoH'oa  (commott-cultivated-yam).     SO.     Aa- 

guat.    W.  Ind.    1733. 

Dio'sMA.      (From    dioSf    divine,    and 

osme,  odour;  referring  to  the  powerful 

perfume  which  characterizes  these  and 

other  Bueworts    [Rutaceae].      Linn.,  5- 

Peniandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Theae  are  amon|^  the  Buckn-planta  of  tbe  Cape 
eolonista,  and  old  inhabitaota  of  our  greenhouaea ; 
but  aome  of  the  more  ahowy  apeeiea  now  form  the 
new  genera  Adenandra,  Agathoama,  Baroama,  &e. 
Oreenhonse  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  AH  are  white-fiowcred,  except  where 
otherwise  mentioned.  Cuttings  of  short-jointed 
young  shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ; 
sandy  peat  three  parts,  fibry  loam  one  part,  with 
silver  sand  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  to  keep 
the  soil  open ;  some  of  the  moat  robuat  apeeiea 
ahould  have  more  loam,  but  in  a  fibry,  rough  atate. 
Summer  temp.,  66®  to  76® ;  winter,  40®  to  45^. 

D.  eorda'ta  (heart-shaped),    l}.    May.    18SS. 

—  cor3fm6o'<a  (corymb-^oweretf).  \^.  May.  1818. 

—  euprenVna  (eypreaa-leaoerf).  l^*   Pink.  May. 

1700. 

—  erieoVdes  (heath-like).    9.    June.    1760. 

— /crfjtft'ist'ma  (moat  foptid).    S.    June.    1894. 

—  Atrra'M  (hairy-/ea00tf).  4.   Pink.  May.  17SI. 

—  Ay'drUa  (hybrid).    9.    May.    1893. 

—  loHgtfi/lia  (long-leaved).    9.    June. 

—•  oppokHfioi'iia  (opponte*leaved).  3.  Juae.  1769. 
•^  peetina'ta  (e9raii'l9a»ed),  1.  Blue.  May.  1819. 
— /mucto^a  (dotted).    9.    June.    1893. 

—  ru'Ara  (red).    9.    Bed.    March.    1769. 

—  Mcopa'rta  (broom-UAe).    1^.    June.    1819. 

—  $ph»roee'phala  (round-headed).    May. 

—  fg'wamo'ca  (scaly).    1.    June.    1818. 

—  nc^M/o'to  (awl-ahaped-/eaeed).  8.  June.  1818. 
— >  succute'nta  (succuient-/eave<^.    9.    June. 

— /mtf'/to  (delicate).    1.    May.    1893. 

—  tenufftsima  (alendereat).    1.    July.    1890. 

—  tenuifo'lia  (alender-teaeetf).    9.    June. 

—  /'f/ra^o'na  (four-angled).     1.    June.     1780* 

—  ti/i<r<'na  (fune-like).     1.    May.    1893. 

—  mr^a'to  (twiggy).    1.    June.    1890. 

Diospy'ros.  The  Date  Plum.  (From 
dios,  divine,  and  jntros,  wheat;  literally, 
celestial  food.  Nat.  ord.,  Ebenads  [Ebo- 
naces] .    Linn.,  ^B-Polygamia  2-DuBcia. ) 

The  European  Lotua,  or  Date  Plum,  is  rmtber 
tender  in  Britain,  but  ripena  ita  fruit  in  the 
aouth  of  France.  The  Virginian  Dioapyroa,  o€ 
which  Loudon  aays  all  the  other  American  sort* 
are  only  Tarieties,  is  not  unlike  the  Earopean 
Lotus ;  it  thrives  beat  in  damp  peat,  and  ia  often 
much  injured  bv  froat.  In  India  many  apeeiuo  of 
Dioapyrua  are  found,  where  they  are  remarkable 
for  the  hardneaa  of  the  wood.  The  Ebony  on 
which  the  order  iaj  founded  ia  D.  eb^mu.  The 
Iron-wood  ia  also  one  of  the  apeeiea.  The  Km 
Apple  of  the  Cape,  and  the  Kaki  prcaerve  frona 
China,  are  aaid  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  Dioapjroa. 
Greenbouae  species  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoota  in  aand,  under  a  bell-giaaa.  StoTe  ape^ea 
atrike  beat  from  ripened  ahoota  in  aand,  under  • 
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|lm,  tad  Id  a  brisk  bottom-beat,  any  time  from 
Vireh  to  May.  The  ha^dy  npeciea  are  beat  pro- 
|Mg«ted  hj  seeds,  and  sown  out  of  doora  in  a  abel- 
tered,  mout  place. 

HARDT. 
D.  Uftui  (lotas).  90.  Yellow,  green.  Jane.  Italy. 
1596.    Evergreen. 

—  /e'dde  (shining).  16.  Yellow.  Jane.  N.Amer. 

1820. 

—  ntktfacau  (downy).  90.  Yellow,  green.  April. 

N.  Amer.     1819.    Evergreen. 

—  Yhrgifda'na  (Virginian).    90.    Yellow,  green. 

June.     N.  Amer.    I6i9* 

tfa'/etc  (sweet).   Yellow.   July.  America. 

lffS9. 

OKEENHODSE  EVEBGBEEN8. 
D.Krfki  {K9.ki),  19.  White,  green.  Japan.  178O. 
~  hbafta  {Xoht^fruited),    1«.    China.     1839. 

—  mon/a'na  (mountain).    6.    White,  green.    £. 

Ind.     1829. 
>- re/i»/a'to  (netted).    90.    Mauritius.    1824. 

—  mfvto'aa  (small-wrinkled).    SO.    N.Holland. 

1893. 

—  MeeuMoTilef  (Taeciniom-like).  9.  White.  May. 

China.     1828. 

STOVE  EYBBOBEEMS. 
]>.  cMor&xylon  (green-wooded).    90.  White.  E. 
Ind.     1823. 

—  eortft/o'/to  (heart-leaved).    15.   White,  green. 

E.  Ind.    1794. 
-•ii'jeo'or  (two-coloured).  90.  Philippine.  1891. 

—  e^etM'ster  (ebeoatter).    90.    Benfcal*    1799. 

—  eVitmn  (ebony).  SO.   White.    E.  Ind.     1/93. 

—  erfu'/u  (eatable).    90.    E.  Ind.     1834. 

—  embrpofpterit  (embryopteris).      96.      White, 

green.    July.    E.  Ind.    1818. 

-Mrtu'ta  (baity).    90.    Ceylon.    1820. 

■~ /jretof  rfea  (lyctum-like).    10.     I8O6. 

~ifa6o'to(Mabola).   8.  Yellow,  green.    Philip- 
pines.    1822. 

—  tnelmu/sylon   (black-wooded).     90.     White. 

E.  Ind.    I8I7. 
-odeea'te  (reversed-en-/eaoetf).     15.    White, 
green.    W.  Ind.    179tf. 

—  Sapo'ta  (SapoU).   White.    July.    Philippines. 

1843. 

—  «y/9a'^e«  (wood).    90.   White.  E.  Ind.    1819. 

D^PHACA.  (From  rfis,  two,  or  twice, 
and  pftake,  a  lentil ;  referriDg  to  the  seed- 
pods  being  diTided  into  two  divisions, 
having  one  seed  in  eftch.  Nat.  ord.,  Le- 
quminout  Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadeiphia  4e-Decaudria.) 

A  greenhouse  evergreen,  of  strong  habit ;  old 
plants  of  it  may  be  turned  out  into  the  borders  in 
•Qinmer,  and  left  to  their  fate,  young  ones  only 
being  good  for  pot  cultivation.  Cuttings  of  halN 
ripened  shoota  in  April ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  9flP  i  winter,  4i°  to  48°. 

D.  Coehinehineftuit  (Cochin  China).    S.    White. 
China. 

Diphytxe'ja.      (From    dis,  two,  and 

phyliottj  a  leaf;  the  leaves  produced  in 

twos.    Nat  ord.,  Berherids   [Berberida- 

ceie].    Linn.,  6  H^dfandria  l-Monogynia. 

Allied  to  JelTersonia.) 

A  pretty,  hardy  herbaeeona  plant,  beat  treated 
aa  an  alpine  plant,  or  on  the  shady  side  of  a  rock- 
vork ;  diViuons ;  rich,  light  soil. 


D.  eymo'ca  (eyme'/fowerMi).    f .    Whlt^.    May, 
N.  Amer.    1819. 

Diphy'ba.  (From  dit,  two,  and  phyta, 
a  bladder;  referring  to  the  seed-pods 
being  produced  in  twos,  and  bladdery- 
like,  as  in  Sutherlandia,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  allied.  Nat  ord..  Leguminous  Plants 
[FabaoeiB].  Linn., ll'JDiadelphia 4-Decafi- 
dria.) 

Stove  evergreen.    Cuttings  of  yonng  shoots,  a 
little  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and    f 
in  a  mild  bottom-heat;  sandy  loam  and  fibry 
peat.    Summer  temp.,  6o^  to  86^ ;  winter,  60°  to 
660. 

D.  Carthagine'ntis  (Carthagena).     10.    Yellow. 
Carthagena.     1897. 

Di'PLACUS.  (From  dta,  two,  and  plakos, 
a  placenta,  or  the  part  inside  a  seed  pod 
on  which  the  seeds  originate.  When  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  the  placenta  in  this  and 
some  other  genera  divides  into  two  parts, 
— a  very  slight  feature  to  separate  Di- 
placas  from  Mimulus,  to  which  it  is  al- 
lied. Nat.  ord.,  Figworls  [Scrophularia- 
ceee].  Linn.,  \L-Didynamia  Z-Anyiotper- 
mia.) 

This  and  the  old  Mfmulus  glutino'nu  are  aa 
nearly  one  and  the  same  thing,  botanically  con- 
sidered, as  any  two  plants  can  be ;  yet  they  will 
not  interbreed.  Both  are  good  plants  for  turning 
out  into  warm  borders  through  the  aummer,  and 
for  planting  in  mixed  flower-beds.  Greenhouse 
evergreens,  from  California.  *  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots,  gettine  firm  at  the  base.  In  April,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass ;  rich,  fibry  loam,  with  a  littlt 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  65°  to  76^;  winter,  40°  to 
45°. 

D.  glutino'sus  (clammy).    8.    Orange.    1794. 

—  putnfeeus  (scarlet->fowereii).  4.  Scarlet.  1887« 

Diplaoe'nia.  (From  diploos^  a  donble, 
and  adeHf  a  gland ;  referring  to  the  pre- 
sence of  two  gland-like  processes  on  the 
ovary.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apocynacee]. 
Linn.,  ^Pentandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Mandevillia.) 

Stove  evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoota 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  a  sweet  bottom- 
heat  ;  turfy  peat,  with  silver  sand,  and  plenty  of 
drainage ;  abundance  of  water  in  summer,  but 
very  little  in  winter.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ; 
winter,  56°  to  «0°. 

D,  aeumina'ta  ipomttd-petaled)*  10.  Pink.  July. 
Brazil.    1854. 

—  afirO'purpu'rea  (dark  purple).  10.  Dark  purpla* 

July.     Bratil.     1849. 

—  eraatinf^'da  (thick-jointed).  10.  Rosy.  October. 

Rio  Janeiro. 
— yfa'ea  {jtMom'fivwered).    Yellow.    May.   New 
Granada.     1845. 

—  Barri'gii  (Lord  Harris's).    10.    Yellow.    Sep- 

tember.   Trinidad.     1854. 

—  «pJe'ft<2eiM  (shining).   10.  Bose.   July.   Organ 

Bfountains.     1841. 

—  urophyUla  (Uil-leaved).     8.     Deep  salmon. 

Braail.    1847* 

Dzpla'zium.  ( From  diplazo.  to  doable ; 
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referring  to  the  double  covering  of  the 
spore-oases,  or  seed-vessels.) 

A  genui  of  handiome  stove  evergreen  Ferae,  or 
Polypode.  The  root-atoeka  uf  D.  eseuie'ntum  are 
eacen  in  India  by  nativea.  The  aporei  of  all  are 
brown,  or  browniah-yellow  ;  divisions ;  loam  and 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  60"  to  65° :  winter.  60°  to 
66°. 

D,  acumina'tum  (long-pointed'leaved),  4.  Brasil. 

—  iiffi'ne  (allied).    I»1e  of  Luson. 

—  urbore'gcens  [txet-like).    12.    Manritios.  1886. 
)|    —alisuiafii'lia  (water-plantain-leaved).    Isle  of 

Luzon. 

—  auricuiu'fum  (eued).    10.  August.    Caraccas. 

1820. 

—  Barbadt'nse  (BurhaAoeb).    August.    W.  Ind. 

—  bmifi&rum  (short-flowered).    Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  ctutaneasfvUium  (chestnut-leaved).     1.    July. 

Guiana.     1834. 

—  caudaftum  (tailed).    Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  roarc^a'^if)  (close-pressed).    Brazil.    1841.     ' 

—  decuna'tum  {crou-frondea).  2.  June.  E.  Ind. 

—  d^e'xum  (turned-down).    Malacca. 

—  ehtfnum  (black).    Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  e'legaru  (elegant).    July. 

—  estmt&ntum  (eauble).    3.    E.  Ind.    1832. 
--  exiefnaum  (lengthened).    Malacca. 

—  /ro/ido'aain  (frondose).    August.    £.  Ind. 

—  ^awdi/o'/ittin  (large-leaved).    4.  August.   Ja- 

maica.    1793. 

—  integri/oUium  (entire.leaved).    June.    Java. 
-^  juglandi/o'iium  (walnut-leaved).    3.    August 

Jamaica.     ]  822. 

—  Jlfa//i4a'ncum  (Malabar).    8.    E.  Ind.    1818. 

—  ooa'ta  (egg-shaped).    April.    Isle  of  Leyte. 

—  p/anto^t'ntfttin(plantain./eai;«tf;.    2.   August. 

W.  Ind.    I8I9. 

—  ;>orre'c/«m  (stretcbed-out).    Malacca. 

—  ^erampore'fwe  (Serampore).    3.    August.    Se- 

rampore.     1820. 

—  Schku'nrii  (Schkuhr's)    Malacca. 

—  SAtf;tiAe'rdu  (Shepherd's).    Brazil.     1822. 

—  spinulo'sa  (small -spined).    July.    Java. 

—  stria' turn  (streaked).  1.  August.  W.  Ind.  1793. 

—  Me;jrp/eroi'c{e«  (thelypteris-like).  I.July.  N. 

Amer.    1823. 

—  unduto'sum  (wavy).    Ausrust. 

—  vittasfo'rmia  (vituria-like).  July.   Isle  of  Java. 

—  IFo/ft'eA.- (Wallich's).    AprU.    E.  Ind. 

Diplochi'ta.  (From  diploos^  double, 
and  chiton^  a  coat  of  mail ;  referring  to  a 
cup-like  process  covering  the  top  of  the 
ovary.  Nat.  ord.,  Melaslomads  [Melasto- 
maceffi] .  linn.,  8-  Oetandria  1-Momgynia, ) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cutting^s  of  side-shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  heat,  in  April }  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  85° ;  winter,  66° 

D.  Fothergiflla  (Fothergill'O.    15.  White.    May. 

Trinidad.     1818. 
-- macro/>Ay'//a  (larRc-leaved).   10.   Rose.    May. 

Mexico.     1820. 

—  SwortetVna(Swartz's).   12.  Soee.  April.  Ja- 

maica.   1810. 

DiPLO'coMA.  (From  diploos,  doujble,  and 
koma,  a  hair ;  referring  to  the  two  forms 
of  the  pappus,  or  seed  appendages.  Nat. 
ord.,  Companies  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  19- 
^yn^«iMffta  %-8uperflua,) 


Rather  a  pretty  perennial  border-plant,  but  not 
quite  hardy.  We  have  adopted  the  name  by 
whioh  it  ia  best  known ;  but  the  original  and  le- 
gitimate name  is  Eterothe'ea.  Division ;  common 
soil,  in  a  dry,  sheltered  place. 

ZX  vWo'ta (long-haired).  I.  Yellow.  June.  Mezieo. 
1826. 

DiPLOLS'HA.  (From  diploo$,  double, 
and  ianOf  a  cloak ;  referring  to  the  coat- 
ing of  the  ripe  fruit  splitting  into  two 
divisions,  as  is  general  in  this  section  A 
Buetooris  [Butaeese].  linn.,  lO-Decun- 
dria  1-  Afono^ynia,    Allied  to  Oorrea.) 

Oseenhouse  evergreens,  from  Swan  River,  with 
cream-coloured  flowers.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots 
getting  firm ;  peat,  and  a  very  little  fiiiry  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  56°  to  76°;  winter,  40^  to  46''. 

D.  angustifo^Ua  (narrow-leaved).    May. 

—  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).    4.    May.      j 

—  Dampie'ri  (Dampier's).    4.    April.    I8S7. 

Diplopa'ppus.   (From  diploos,  double, 

and  pappoSi  a  plume;  referring  to   the 

feathei^r  ornaments  called  pappus,  which 

crown  the  seeds,  as  in  the  Dandelion. 

Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracete].  Linn., 

Id'Syngenesia  2-Super/lua,  Allied  to  Gal- 

listephus.) 

AH  by  cuttings  under  a  hand  or  bell-glaae; 
sandy  loam  ;  they  require  the  protection  of  a  cold 
pit  in  winter.  A'ster ^li/o'tius,  Unarifo'liua,  obtV' 
sfi'iutt  pluriflo'rus,  and  ri'gidus  have  recently 
been  added  to  this  genus.    See  A'stbs. 

D.  ineafnus  ihoaxj-herbaged).    2.    Light  yellow'. 
August.    California.    1832. 

Diplope'ltis.  (From  diploos,  double, 
and  pelte,  a  shield ;  referring  to  a  double 
appendage  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
petals.  Nat.  ord.,  Soapworts  [Sapinda- 
cese^ .     Linn. ,  2S-Poly<famia  i-Mon ascia . ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  young* 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  ia  April; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  76°; 
winter,  40°  to  46°. 

D.  Huge'lii  (Baron  Hugel*8).    1.    Rose,  white. 
July.    Swan  River.    1837. 

Diplothe'mium.  (From  diploos,donh\e^ 
and  ihema,  a  sheath ;  referring  to  the 
spathe,  or  sheath,  out  of  which  issues 
the  flower-stem  of  Palms,  Arums,  &c. 
Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Palmaceee].  Linn., 
2l'MoH(Bcia  9-Enneandria.  Allied  to 
Cocos.) 

Those  who  cannot  afford  head-room  for  the 
giants  of  this  noble  race  have  here  three  dwarf 
species  to  represent  the  order.  Stove  Palms. 
Seeds ;  rich,  flbry  loam.-  Summer  temp.,  6o^  Uk 
90° ;  winter,  60°  to  60°. 

D.  campe'stris  (field).    10.    Brasil.    1823. 

— -  lihrrufle  (sea-shore).  4.  Yellow.  May.   Braail. 

—  mari'^tmitm  (sea* side).    10.    Braail.    1833. 

Di'psacus.  Teasel.  (From  dipsno, 
to  thirst ;  referring  to  the  cavity  formed 
by  the  leaves  clasping  the  stem  holding 
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water.    Nat  ord.,  Teaselworts  [Dipsaca- 

eesB].    linn.y^Tetrandria  I'Monogynia. 

JUImcHo  Scabious.) 

The  only  plant  in  this  geniu  worthy  of  any 
remark  is  D.  futto'ftwmt  used  by  fallen  in  dress- 
ing cloth.  For  the  cultiTation  of  this  plant, 
aod  the  use  of  the  heads  by  the  fuller,  see  Cottage 
O^rdener,  r.  83.  Hardy  biennials.  Seeds ;  eom- 
mon  soil. 

D.ftfrot  (fierce).     8.     Purple.     July.     South 

Europe.  1818. 
-fuUnfnmm  (fuller**).  0.  Purple.  July.  BriUin. 

—  Gme/j'm' (Gaelin**).    3.    Blue.    July.     Cau- 

casus.    18S0. 

—  tM'nRit(nnarmed).  4.  White.  Kepanl.  18S3. 

—  laeimaftuB  ieuUleaved),     6.    Purple.      July. 

Germany.    1683. 

—  pili/nitf shaggy).  4.  White.  August.  Britain. 

There  are  other  species,  but  mere  weeds. 

DiPTERA.CiA'NTHUs.  (From  dis,  two,  or 
double,  and  akantha,  a  spine ;  double- 
spined.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanthad*  [Acan- 
thaeeffi].  Linn.,  X^'Didyntumia  2'AngiO' 
spermia.    Ailed  to  Baellia.) 

Steve  evergreeus.  Cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  under 
a  glsss,  not  close;  loam  and  peat.  Summer 
tenp.,  60°  to  85° ;  winter,  60°  to  55°. 

D.eUiafta  (hair-fringed).      S.     Purple.     July. 

E.  lad.  1806. 
—jia'fti/a  (spreading).    14*    Pele  violet.     July. 

E.  Ind^  1774* 
— tea^ndens  (climbing) .    White. 

Di'PTBitix.  Tonqain  Bean.  (From  dUf 
doable,  and  pterix,  a  tving ;  referring  to 
the  two  upper  segments  of  tbe  calyx. 
K&t.  ord.,  Ijefnmitious  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
LinD.,  17-IHadelphia  ^-Decandria,  Allied 
to  Dalbergia.) 

The  Tonga,  or  Tonquin  Bean,  used  by  per- 
ftuaers  and  snujf-makers,  is  the  seed  of  this  tree : 
beBM  the  specific  name.  Stove  evergreen  tree. 
Cttttiofs  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  moist  heat,  in 
April;  rich,  rough  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to 
«*;  winter,  80°^to  6eP. 

D,  od»ra'ta  (sweet-scented).  6o.  Purple.  Guiana. 
1798.  '     > 

Di'bca.  Leather. wood.  (From  dirkcy 
a  fonntain ;  the  plant  growing  in  moist 
places.  Nat  ord.,  Daphnctds  [Thymela- 
cea].  linn.,  S-Octandria  l-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Daphne.). 

Hardy  deciduous  shrub.  Layers  in  autumn; 
weds  in  spring;  sandy,  peaty  soU,  and  moist  si- 
toation. 

i>.jNi/ii'sfris(inarsh).   6.  Yellow.   Maich.   Vir- 
ginia. '  1760. 

Ih's^  (Probably  the  native  name.  A 
9 enns  of  cnrions  gronnd-orchids,  natives 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Perhaps  the 
most  splendid  is  D.  grandiflo^ra^  a  native 
of  the  top  of  Table  Mountain,  behind 
Gape  Town,  growing  in  a  spongy  kind  of 
peat  earth,  qd  the  margin  of  pools,  in  tl  9 


wet  season ;  bnt  it  has  hitherto  resisted 
tbe  skill  of  British  cultivators.) 

Greenhouoe  terrestrial  orchids.  Division  ;  peat 
and  loam,  with  a  portion  of  sand.  Summer  temp.« 
60°  to  80° ;  winter,  45°  to  55°. 

D.  hrttcteafta  (braeted).   |.  Green.    June.    1818. 

—  cArj^sosto'cAijra  (yellowish-spiked).   1.  Yellow. 

June. 

—  comv'ta  (horned),  l^.  Pale  blue.  June.  1805. 

—  droeynis  (dragon).    I.  White,  purple.   June. 

1883. 
-— ferrugi'nea  (rusty).    J.   Brown.    June.    1820. 

—  flexuo'sa  (sigzag).    f.     1823. 

—  graminifo'lia  (grass-leaved).    I^.   Blue.   1886. 

—  fraiMt^oVa  (large-flowered).  1.  Scarlet.  July. 

1835. 

—  /a'cera  (jagged),    f.    White.    June.    1826. 

—  macti/a'/a  (spotted).    1.   Blue.    June.    18l6. 

—  prostwa'to  (leek-^reeit-ytoicereif).    i^^  Green, 

red.    June.    1815. 

—  tpatula'ta  (spatula-Ji/jpetf).  1.  Pale  blue.  June. 

1805. 

Disa'ndba  pbostba'ta  we  have  united 
to  Sibthorpia. 

Disbudding  is  the  removal,  soon  after 
they  have  burst  into  leaves,  of  such  buds 
as,  if  allowed  to  grow  into  shoots,  would 
be  misplaced.  Thus,  buds  protruded  di- 
rectly in  the  front  of  branches  trained 
against  walls,  or  fore-right  shoots,  as  tbey 
are  correctly  termed,  and  buds  that 
would  produce  shoots  in  places  already 
sufficiently  filled  with  branches,  may  be 
removed,  or  disbudded.  The  object  is  to 
strengthen  the  desirably-placed  buds  by 
thus  confining  to  them  the  expenditure 
of  sap.  There  is  no  better  mode  of  aid- 
ing a  weakly  plant  to  a  more  vigorous 
and  robust  growth  than  judicious  dis- 
budding ;  but  an  over-robust  and  super- 
luxuriant  tree  had  better  be  allowed  to 
exhaust  itself  by  a  more  profuse  deve- 
lopment of  leaf-buds.  By  judicious  dis- 
budding, which  should  always  be  per- 
formed gradually,  any  winter  pruning  is 
almost  rendered  unnecessary,  and  in  all 
instances  is  diminished. 

Disoa'ria.  (From  disko$^  a  disk;  hav- 
ing a  large  fleshy  disk.  Nat.  ord.,  Rham' 
nods  [Bhamnacese].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria 
I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  OoUetia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen,  from  New  Holland.  Cut- 
tings of  half-ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass, 
in  April,  kept  rather  dose  and  hot ;  sandy  loam 
and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  56°  to  76^;  winter, 
40°  to  45°. 

I>.  aiM^o'/if  (southern).    Yellow.    May.    18S4. 

Dischi'dia.  (From<{M, twice,  and  8cAizo, 
to  split ;  referring  to  an  obscure  process 
in  the  constmotion  of  the  flower.  Nat. 
ord;  Jseleptads  [Asolepiadaces].  Linn., 
6'Pentandfia  i'Monogynta.  Nearly  related 
to  Stephanotis  and  Hoya.) 
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Store  erergreen  trailert,  with  white  flowers. 
Cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat,  any  time  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months  ;  sandy  loam.  Sum* 
mer  temp.,  60**  to  80°;  winter,  48**  to  55°. 

Z>.  BengeUifnsia  (Bengal).  I^.  September.  India. 
1819. 

—  nummtf/a'rta  (money wort-toaoed).  i.  August. 

Amboyna. 

Diseases.  The  morbid  affections  to 
which  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation 
are  liable,  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
those  which  render  decrepid  and  de- 
stroy the  animal  tribes.  The  smut 
which  ravages  our  com  crops;  the  mil- 
dew which  destroys  our  peas ;  the  curl 
infecting  our  potatoes ;  the  ambury,  or 
club  root,  to  which  our  turnips  and  other 
species  of  cabbageworts  are  liable ;  the 
shanking,  or  ulceration,  which  attacks  the 
stalks  of  our  grapes,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  most  commonly  observed  diseases  to 
which  the  plants  we  cultivate  are  liable. 

Disease  is  the  negation  of  health ;  and 
as  the  health  of  a  plant  is  the  correct 
performance  of  its  functions,  disease 
may  be  defined  to  be  an  incorrect  per- 
formance of  the  functions. 

Such  incorrectness  arises  from  the 
vital  energy  declining  in  consequence  of 
old  age ;  from  parasites ;  from  wounds ; 
from  food  improper  either  in  quality  or 
quantity ;  and  from  unfavourable  tempe- 
rature. If  aH*  these  could  be  avoided,  a 
plant  might  enjoy  a  vigorous  immortality. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  lot  of  any 
oi^anized  being,  and  we  note  them  chiefly 
to  remind  the  gardener,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  he  can  save  any  plant  from  such 
unfavourable  circumstances,  will  it  enjoy 
health,  and  length  of  vigorous  life. 

Dise'mma.  (From  d'n,  double,  and 
tUmma^  a  crown ;  referring  to  the  double 
coronet,  or  rays.  Nat.  ord.,  Passionworts 
[PassifloraceSB].  Linn.,  16-Monadeljphia 
2-Pentandria,    Allied  to  Tacsonia.) 

Greenhouse  everareen  climbers,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  summer,  in 
aandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  and  in  gentle  bottom- 
heat  ;  peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  iiP  to  60^. 

D,  aJUantif&lia  (adiantum-leaved).   SO.  Orange. 
July.    1793. 

—  aurafniia  (orange).    15.    White,  red.    July. 

—  Herbertiafna  (Herbert's).    SO.    Green,  white. 

July.    1821. 

Disoca'ctus.  (From  dis,  twice,  isos, 
equal,  and  eeteios ;  tibe  divisions  of  the 
petals  and  sepals  equal,  and  twice  two, 
and  the  habit  of  a  Cactus.  Nat  ord., 
OadusworU  [Cactacee].  linn.,  12- Jco- 
sandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Bhip- 
salis.) 


Thb  eurious  plant  forms  the  conneeting  link 
between  the  Epiphyllum  and  Rhipsalis  sections 
of  the  order,  but  in  general  appearance  inclioes 
much  more  to  Rhipsalis.  Stove  evergreen. 
Cuttings  after  fresh  growth  has  commenced; 
also  seeds ;  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  sand 
and  broken  pots,  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  6o^  to  85°,  with  moisture;  winter, 48* 
to  55**,  kept  rather  dry. 

D.  bi/o'rmi*  (two-formed).  2^.  Pink.  Honduras. 
1830. 

Dispe'bis.  (From  dis,  double,  and 
pera,  a  pouch;  from  the  form  of  the 
perianth's  outer  segments.) 

A  genus  of  ground,  or  terrestrial  orchids,  natiTes 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Dirision ;  peat  and 
loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  charcoal.  Summer 
temp.,  6o<*  to  80<^ ;  winter,  45"  to  60^ 

D.  CapeffuU  (Cape).    }.    Scarlet.    July.    I8l6. 

—  cucullafta  (hooded).  |.  Purple.    June.    18<2. 
-» teeu'nda  (nde-flowering),   |.    Purple.    June. 

1799. 

Di'sPORUK.  (From  dis,  double,  and 
poroSf  a  pore;  application  not  stated.  Nat. 
ord.,  Melanths  [Melanthaces].  Linn., 
6-Hexandria  I'Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Uvularia.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Dirision  of  the 
roots  in  spring ;  also  by  seeds,  sown  under  glass, 
in  April ;  peat  and  loam,  most  of  the  first  {  re- 
quire a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

D. /u'loum  (Uvmj'JIowered),  1|.  Brown.  Oc- 
tober.   China.     1801. 

•^  parviflo^rum  (small-flawered).  S.  Yeltov. 
July.    Nepaul.     1820. 

Dittany.    DUUa'mnus. 

Dittany    ov    Amoboos. 
Tournefo'riii, 

Dittany  or  Cbbtb.  Ori'ganum  die- 
ta'mmts, 

DoDDEB.    Cu'scuta. 

Dodbca'thson.  American  Cowslip. 
(An  ancient  name  applied  by  Pliny  to 
a  plant  having  a  leaf  like  a  lettuce.  Nat. 
ord.,  Primewortt  [Primulaoeie].  Linn., 
6-Pentandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to 
Cyclamen.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  from  Nortk 
America.    Dividing  the  roots  s  sandy  loam. 

D.  itUegrifoflium  (whole-leaT6d).  4*  I^ht  pur> 
pie.    April.    1829.) 

—  Jfea'ifia  (Meadia).     1.     Light  purple.    May. 

1744. 

albijio'rum  (white-flowered).    1.    White. 

May.    1824. 

—  —  tftegan*  (elegant),  l^.  Rosy.  Kay.  1827. 

—  —^  gigafnteum  (gigantie).    2.    lilac.    May. 

1819. 
lilacfnum  (lilaeV^owercri).      1.      Like. 

Doa-BEBBY-TBEE.     Co*mu$  •ongui'nea, 
Doa  Bbamble.    Mi'beg  eyno'»baiu 
Dog's  Bane.    Apo'egnunt, 
Dog's-tooth  Violet.    Brytkro'nmnu 
Dogwood.    Oo'rntu, 
Do'lighos.    (From  doUio$,  long;  ro« 
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feniflg  to  the  twining  shoots.    Nat.  ord., 

Lerjuminous  Plants  [Fabaceffi].     Linn., 

l7'Diadelplua    ^-Decandria.      Allied    to 

Lablab.) 

Oenenlly  weedy-looking  things ;  D.  ligno^nu 
k  the  one  mo«t  favoured  hf  nrdeners.  Seedt 
for  all ;  eattings  of  perennial  tpeciee  in  sand, 
ander  glMt,  the  stove  ones  requiring  a  little  extra 
beat  The  treatment  common  to  the  greenhouse 
and  plant  stove  will  suit  them.  All  the  flowering 
•pedes  are  twiners. 

D,Cap^Hsi8  (Cape),  d.  Fellow.  JaTy.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  1838.  Greenhouse 
evergreen. 

—  /ocfttrnji  (Jacqiiin*s).    8.    White.    July.    S. 

Amer.    1800.    Stove  evergreen. 

—  %ii0'«a(«  (woody;.  12.  Purple.  July.    E.  Ind. 

1776.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 
-iMfbia  (Labia).      14.      White,  blue.     July. 
Egypt.    1818.    Hardy  annual. 

—  Sbu^tutM  (Chinese).  6.  Pal«  red.  July.  India. 

1776.    Hardy  annuaL 

Douoga'bpus.    (From  dolias,  deceitful, 

and  karpoBj  a  frait;  in  reference  to  the 

JQice  being  used  as  roage.    Nat  ord., 

DtUffntods  [Dillenicusee].  Linn.,  iS-Poly- 

aitdria  i-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Delima.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Cntlings  of  young 
firm  shoots  in  aand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom- 
kest;  peat  and  loam,  most  of  the  former,  and  a 
little  silver  sand.  Summer  temp.,  W*  to  85** ; 
winter,  SO**  to  SS^. 

D.Caline'a  (Calinea).  10.  Yellow.  Guiana. 
1823. 

Dombe'ya.  (Named  after  J,  Domhey, 
a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Byttneriads 
[Byttneriaoe«].  Linn.,  Ifi-Monadelphia 
7-J)odecandri€u    Allied  to  Astrapea.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  young 
•hoots,  getting  firm,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and 
hi  bottom-heat,  in  April ;  sandy  loam  and  turfy 
peat.  Summer  temp^  60°  to  85° ;  winter,  60° 
to  65°. 

D.eannabVna  (hemp).  10.  White.  March. 
Mauritius. 

~  coritfo^Ua  (heart-leaved).  I6.  Red.  E.  Ind. 
1820. 

*-  erfthr&gylon  (red-wooded).  White.  January. 

— ferrugVnea  (rusty-Zeaoeif).  15.  White.  Mau- 
ritius.    I81S. 

~  tno'tfif  (soft-leave<r).    30.    Pink.    March. 

—  oea'to  (egg-ahaped).    16.    White.    Bourbon. 

1823. 

•^fmnete^ta  (dotted*'feavetf).  10.  White.  Bour- 
bon.    1830. 

'-UUttfi^UaOxaMAiwitA).  IS.  White.  Bourbon. 
1830. 

—  tihurmJWra    (Guelder  -  rose  -  flowered).      IS. 

white.     Fobruwy.     Comorin    Islands. 
1860. 

Doo'dza.    (Named  after  8.  Doody^  a 

London  apotheeaiy  and  botanist.    Nat. 

ord.,  FerM  [Polypodiacee].    linn.,  24- 

Cryplogamia  l-FUieei,) 

Greenboiiae  herbaceous  Ferns.  Spores  brown, 
or  yeUowinh^biown.  Divisioos,  jnst  before  fresh 
urowth  commcatcea,  in  spring;  peat  and  loam. 
Sommar  taoip.,  5ft*  to  75^1  winter,  45^  to  50°. 


D.  t^ipera  (rough-sM/Aced).     f.     June.     N.  S. 
Wales.     1808. 

—  bleehnoi'des   (blechnum-like).     August.     N. 

Holland.     1835. 

—  Cauda' ta  (tsiled).  1.  June.  K.  Holland.  1820. 

—  Kunthia'na  (Kunth's). 

—  lunula'ta  (erescent-/«aved).      New   Zealand. 

1834. 

—  wufdia  (intermediate).    |.  June.  N.  Holland. 

1823. 

—  VirgVniea  (Virginian).      August.      Virginia. 

1774. 

Dore'ha.  (From  dorema,  a  gift;  re- 
ferring to  its  product — gum  ammoniac, 
but  not  Dioscorides's  plant,  which  was 
some  species  of  Ferula,  supposed  JF*. 
orienla'Us.  Nat.  ord.,  Umbellifers  [Api- 
acesd].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  2-Diyynia, 
Allied  to  Ferula.) 

The  plant  from  which  gum  ammoniac  is  ob- 
tained. Hardy  herbaceous  plant.  Seeds  sown  in 
a  sheltered  place  at  the  end  of  April ;  common 
garden-soil. 

D.  ammoni'aeum  (ammoniac).  7.  White,  yellow. 
June.    Persia.    1831. 

Dobo'nicum.  Leopard's  Bane.  (From 
doronigif  the  Arabic  name.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracese] .  Linn.,  IQ-Syn- 
genesia  %-8uperfiua.    Allied  to  Arnica.) 

A  genus  of  early-flowering,  low,  hardy,  herba- 
ceous plants  for  borders.  D.  Colu'mnm  makes  an 
excellent  bed  or  large  patch ;  will  bear  removing 
with  a  ball  as  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering;  trans- 
plant about  the  end  of  September  to  the  flower- 
garden.  Yellow  flowers,  except  i>.  AUt^icum. 
Diriding  at  the  roots ;  common  garden-soil ;  if 
dry  and  light  sU  the  better. 

D.  AUa'icum  (Altaic).  1.  White.  July.    Siberia. 
1783. 

—  AtuM'acum  (Austrian).    1.    May.     Austria. 

1810. 

—  Cauea'gicwn  (Caucasian).  1.  July.    Caucasus. 

1815. 
•—  Colu'mnm  (Columna's).  3.  May.   Italy.   1834. 

—  cordifo'iium  (heart-leaved).    Russia.    1838. 

—  dentahtm  (toothed-Zeaoed).    May.    1825. 

—  maert^hp'llum  (large-leaved).    3.   July.   En- 

rope.    1838. 

—  porJMiafnehet  (paather-strangler).    3.    May. 

Britain. 
— plantagi'neum  (plantun-feaoed)>     S.     May. 
South  Europe.     1 570. 

—  scorpioi'des  (scorpion-like).    1.    May.     Ger« 

many. 

•  Dobste'nia.  (Named  after  T.  DorsUn, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Morads 
[Moraceee].  Linn.,4-7V<rait<2rta  l-Mona- 
gynia.    Allied  to  the  Fig  and  Mulberry.) 

Little  tufted  stove  herhaceousplants,  cultivated 
for  the  curious  way  they  produce  their  incon- 
spicuous green  flowers,  on  a  flattened  leaf-like 
receptacle.  They  are  worth  gprowing  for  covering 
rock-work,  or  side-edgings  in  a  damp  stove.  Di- 
vision, before  active  growth ;  also  seeds  in  a  hot- 
bed, in  March  or  April ;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  flO°  to  85°  i  winter,  60°  to  55°. 

/>.  eordifo'lia  (heart-leaved).    4*   Jtu>«*  ^*  I'^'^* 
1883. 
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/)  Houslu*ni  (HonttOB'a).    i.    June.    S.  Amer. 
1747. 

—  lubieifna  (tmmpet).    June*    Trinidad.    1817* 

Dorya'nthes.  (From  dory,  a  spear, 
aud  anthos,  a  flower;  the  flower-stem 
shoots  up  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high, 
like  the  handle  of  a  spear,  bearing  flowers 
on  the  top.  Nat.ord.,  Amaryllids  [Ama- 
rjpUidaoefle].  Linn.,  Q-Hexundria  l-Mcfno- 
gyniar.  Allied  to  the  American  Aloe,  but 
not  with  succulent  leaves.) 

This  gigmtie  half-lily  and  half-palm  lookinR 
plant,  with  iU  bundled  fleshy  roots,  seems  rather 
out  of  place  among  Amaryllids.  This,  with  its 
fellows,  Littsea  and  Fourcroya,  can  only  find  head- 
room in  the  loftiest  conservatories.  Greenhouse 
evergreen.  Suckers  and  seeds  at  times ;  peat  and 
rieh  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6u°  t&  80° ;  winter, 
45«  to  60». 

J>.  exce'lta  (lofty).    30.    Cream.     July.     N.  8. 
Wales.     1800. 

Dory'cniuu.     (From  dory,  a  spear; 

adopted  from  Pliny,  who   applied  the 

name  to  '*a  poisonous  herb  wherewith 

they  poisoned  arrow-heads,  darts,  &c.^' 

Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacefl&]. 

Linn.,  yi-Diadelphia^-Decandria,   Allied 

to  Lotus  and  Trifolium.) 

Seeds  in  March ;  herbaceous  <mea  also  by  diTi- 
sioa;  common  garden-soil. 

HARDY  HEBBACEOUS. 
D.  herba'ceum  (herbaceous).    1|.    White.   July. 
South  Europe.    1809. 

—  interme!dium  (intermediate).    White.    June. 

Caucasus.    1836. 

—  te/t/o'^iifm  (broad-leaved).    1^.   White.   July. 

Iberia.    1818. 

HABDY  EVERGBEEN. 
D.hirsu'tum  (hairy).     3.     Red,  white.     July. 
South  Europe.    1083. 

—  refetwm  (upright).    2.     Red.     July.     South 

Burope.    l04O. 

—  suJruHiM/tum  (sub-shrubby).     1 4.      White. 

July.  South  Europe.  1040.   Hall-hardy. 

—  iomtmto^tum  (woolly).    8.    Red,  white.    July. 

South  Bitfope.    181 7. 

DoRYo'PTERis.  (From  dory,  a  spear, 
and  pUris,  a  fern;  spear-leaved  Ftm 
[Polypodiacese].  Linn.,  24i'Crypioyamia 
i'FUic€8,    Allied  to  Pteris.) 

StoTe  herbaceous  Ferns,  with  yellowish-brown 
spores.  Diyision,  chiefly  in  s|inpg;  peat  and 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  (kf*  to  80^;  winter,  45^ 
to  56®. 

I>.  co/Zi'na  (hill).    August.    Brasil. 

—  eordtfo'lia  (heart-Ieav«d). 

—  hasta'ta  (hnibtrt-letnedh  Jane.  W.  Ind.  18«8. 

—  pa/ma'to  (hand-shaped).    }.   July.   CaraccM. 

1821. 

—  sagiUtf&lia  (arrow-head-leaved).    A.    July. 

—  WaUi'fkU  ( WalUeh*s).    E.  Ind. 

Double  Flowers.  Hybridizing,  aided 
by  oultiTation,  gives  birth  to  these  objects 
of  the  gardener's  care.  To  the  uniniti- 
ated it  seems  incredible  that  the  double 


moss  rose  should  be  a  legitimate  descend- 
ant  from  the  briar;  neither  do  the  flowers 
of  the  Fair  Maid  of  France  appear  less 
impossible  derivatives  from  those  of  the 
JRanu'Rcuku  platani/o'lius ;  nor  bachelor's 
buttons  from  the  common  butter-cup;  yet 
so  they  are.  Double  flowers,  as  they  are 
properly  caUed,  are  more  correctly  dis- 
criminated  as  the  full  flower,  the  multi- 
plicate  flower,  and  the  proliferous  flower. 

The  full  jUnoer  is  a  flower  with  its 
petals  augmented  in  nnmber  by  the  total 
transformation  into  them  of  its  stamens 
and  its  pistils.  One-petaled  flowers 
rarely  undergo  this  metamorphosis,  but  it 
is  veiy  common  in  those  having  many 
petals,  as  in  the  carnation,  ranuccuhis, 
rose,  and  poppy.  But  this  is  not  the  (»ily 
mode  in  which  a  flower  becomes-  full,  for 
in  the  columbine  {AqmU'yia)  it  is  eifected 
in  three  difildrent  ways,  viz.,  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  petals  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  neetaries;  by  the  multiplication  of 
the  neetaries  to  the  exelusiou  of  the 
petals;  and  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
nectaries  whilst  the  usual  petals  remaiu. 
Badiated  flowers,  such  as  the  sunflower, 
dahlia,  antbemis,  and  others,  become 
fuU  by  the  multiplication  of  the  florets  of 
their  rays  to  the  exclusion  of  the  florets 
of  their  disk.  On  th&  contrary,  various 
species  of  the  daisy,  matriearia,  &c.,  be- 
come full  by  the  multiplicafeion  of  the 
florets  of  the  disk. 

The  muUiplicaie  Jlower  has  ita  petals 
increased  by  the  conversion  of  a  portion 
of  its  stamens,  or  of  its- calyx.  It  occurs 
most  frequency  in  polypetalons  flowers. 
Linnieus  gives  the  only  instances  we  know 
of  the  conversion  of  the  calyx  into  petals, 
and  these  are  to  be  observed  in  the  pink 
{Dia'nthus  caryophy'Uus),  and  a  few  of 
the  alpine  grasses. 

A  proliferous  flower  has  another  flower 
or  a  shoot  produoed  from  it,  as  in  the 
variety  of  ^e  daisy  popularly  known  as 
the  Hen-and-cldckens.  It  occurs  also 
more  rarely  in  the  ranunculus,  pink, 
marigold,  and  hawkweed.  A  leaiy  shoot 
often  appears  in  the  bosom  of  the  double- 
blossomed  cherry,  anemone^  and  rose. 

A  due  supply  of  moisture,  but  rather 
less  than  the  plant  most  delights  in, 
when  the  produetion  of  seed  is  the  de- 
sired object,  a  superabundant  supply  of 
decomposing  organic  matter  to  its  roots, 
and  an  eiiKisare  to  the  gieatest  possible 
degree  of  sun-light,  are  the  means  sae- 
cessitiUy  employed  to  promote  exeessivd 
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deTAlopment  of  the  petftls  which  ohaiAC- 
terize  doable  flowers. 

By  these  means  a  greater  quantity  of 
sap  is  supplied  to 'the  flower  than  the 
natural  extent  of  the  petals  can  elabo 
rate;  and  those  parts  required  for  the 
extra  elaboration  are  developed  at  the 
expense  of  those  not  demanded  for  the 
purpose. 

In  double  flowers,  as  was  observed  by 
the  late  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  the  corolla  is 
mach  more  durable  than  in  single  ones 
of  the  same  species,  as  anemones  and 
pq>pie8,  because,  as  he  conceived,  in  such 
double  flowers  the  natural  function  not 
being  performed,  the  vital  principle  of 
their  corolla  is  not  so  soon  exhausted. 
Advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  to  pro- 
long the  duration  of  flowers  by  cutting 
away  the  pistils  or  stamens,  whichever 
are  least  bonspicnous,  with  a  sharp  pair 
of  pointed  scissors. 

DoTJCiN  Stock.    See  Stock. 

Douola'sia.  (In  memory  of  the  un- 
fortunate 2>.  Douglas,  botanical  traveller 
in  North  West  America.  Nat.  ord., 
iVimeicor/f  [Priraulace©].  Linn.,  6-Pwi- 
tandria  \-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Androsace.) 

An  extremely  rare,  hardy,  evergreen,  alpipe 
plut.  Seedej  peat  and  loam;  ebould  be  oaed 
«•  an  alpine  plant,  and  protected  in  winter ;  it 
will  not  bear  audden  ehangea. 

X>.  niv^HM  (anowy).    |.    Purple.    Jaae^    Rocky 
Hountaina.    18S7> 

Dote  Floweb.     PerUU'ria, 

Dra'ba.  (From  drabe,  acrid ;  refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  universal  characters  of 
its  Nat.  ord.,  Crucifert  [Brassicaceie]. 
Lion.,  Iti'Tetradynamia,  Connected,  but 
not  in  close  alliance,  with  Aubretia,  Alys- 
sam,  and  Gochlearia.) 

Herdj  rock  or  alpine  planta.  Yellew-ilowered, 
except  where  otherwiM  mentioned.  Perenniala, 
by  diTidiac  the  roots ;  alao  with  tiie  annuali  end 
bienniab,  by  aeeda  in  apring,  and  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  aummer;  peat  and  foam  for  the  tender- 
cat  ;  sandy  loam  and  dry  situation  for  the  hardiest. 
They  make  interesting  pot-plants,  treated  as  al- 
pine* s  and  that  is  the  sateat  way  to  treat  many  of 
ihen. 

ANNUALS. 
D.  gro'ci/ie  (slender).  4.  June.  N.  Amer.  1827. 
^  It^tea  (yellow).  4.  June,  ^uth  Europe.  18:.>0. 
-~  matra'/it  (wall).    |.    White.    June.    England, 
(gvova).  4.  June.   Europe.    1/69. 


BIENNIALS. 
D  sm'rM  (golden).   4.    June.   Denmark.    1830. 

—  eme'rea  (grey).  4.  White.  July.  Siberia.  1 81 8. 

—  evnfafMa  (eonfased).   |.   White.  July.  North 

Surope. 

—  Don'rtra  (Daorian).   4.  White.' July.  Dauria. 

I8«4. 

—  teeaW  (hoary),    f .    White.    May.    Britain. 

20 


REBBAGIOnS  PBBENNIAL8. 
D.  AiMoi'det  (Aiioon-Uke).    i,    March.    Wales. 

—  AiMo'on  (Aisoon).   4.   May.   Carinthia.    l<)3's. 

—  alpi'na  (alpine).    |.    Apnl.    Lapland.    ISm. 

—  —  9Ui'culii»pih^n$  (hairy-podded),  i.    Ao- 

gUHt.    Greenland.    1820. 

—  aftpera  (rough).    June.    Siberia. 
-—Auatri'aea  (Austrian),     i.      White.      June. 

Austria.     1894. 

—  brach]fittfm<m  (sbort-stamened).    |.    March. 

Switcerland.    I81Q. 

—  Bnnimf&Ua  (Brania-leaved).  \.  Juna.  Gau- 

easna.    1830. 

—  bijfoifdet  (bryum-Uke).    |.    Mareh.    Taikria. 

1820. 

—  eilWris    (hair-fringed-Zeavetf).      |.      Mareh. 

Switcerland.     lysi. 

—  confmM§a  (eorymbed).     4.     White.     May. 

Baffin's  Bay.    18S.9. 

—  cratri/(/lia  (thiek-leaved).     |.      June.     N. 

Amer.    18S0. 

—  euMpidafta  (spine-polnt-/eae«il).     |.     March. 

Iberia.    1880. 

—  datyea'rpa  (hairy-frnlted).  White.  May.  Altai. 

1887. 

—  eriemf&lia  (heath-leaved).     |.     June.    Can- 

casus.    1891. 

—  rUtdnice'naU  (Fladniso).    |.    White.    June. 

Switcerland.    I819. 

—  glaeWlie  dicj),    |.    June.    Siberia.    1880. 

—  tfrne/i'iit  (Gmelin's).  f.  June.   Siberia.  1898. 

—  jrandi/loVa  (large-flowered).  ^.  White.  May. 

Altai.     1838. 

—  Helvetica  (Swiss).    ^.    August.    Switcerland. 

I8I9. 

—  At'rto  (hairy).     |,      White.     June,     l^orth 

Europe.     1898. 

—  tnco'mp^a  (rough).  ^.  April.   Caucuus.  18SI. 

—  Lapp&niea  (lApland).     ^,     White.     April. 

Lapland.    1810. 

—  iBftoea'rpa  (wooUy-fraited).  |.   White.  May. 

1890. 
~  mwiee^Ua  (small-priekly).    |.   White.   June. 

Lapland.    1810. 
-^niva'lU  (snowy).    |.    White.    June.    Swits- 

erland.    1894. 

—  obiongt^ta  (oblongmte).     {.     White.     May. 

Baffin's  Bay.    1893. 
^  ji^fo^M  (soft-haired).    i.    White.    June.    Si- 
beria.     1895, 

—  re'psns  (creeping).    |.    June.    Siberia.    1818. 

—  rupe'atrU  (rock),    i.    June.    Scotland, 

—  tiliquo'Ma  (large-podded).    ^.    White.    June. 

Cancanus.    1839. 

—  ttellafta  (starry),  i.  White.  June.  Pyrenees. 

1820. 

—  9tyla'ri9  (/on^-styled). 

—  tomenti/sa  (woolly).  |.*  White.  June.  Swltser- 

land.     I8I9. 
~  Mdentu'ta  (three- toothed).  1.  Augu^t.llussia. 
1838. 

Dracjb'na.  (From  drakaina,  a  female 
dragon ;  because,  if  this  Dragon-tree  is 
wotmded,  the  milky  juice  on  drying  be- 
comes a  hard  gum,  having  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  resinous  substance  called 
Dragon's-blood.  Nat.  ord.,Zt/ytiH>rl<  [lili- 
aceie] .  Linn.,  ^-Hexandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Evergreens,  with  white  flowers,  except  D.  ww'- 
tans.  Large  pieces  of  the  branches  strike  when 
put  in  strottfr  bottom-heat  {  rich,  fibry  loam,  well 
drained.  Summer  tamp.,  flO^  to  SO**;  wiatar,  48* 
to  65°. 
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OSXBNH0IT8V. 
1>.  Mtfrif/M  (knotted).    4.    ISM. 

—  miftmu  (nodding).    4.    Browtti    Jaly.    N. 

Holland.    1810. 
•—  flMhiia'fo  (waved).    6.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1810. 

STOVE. 
D.  arb&tea  (tree)*  80.  May.  Sierra  Leone.  1800. 

—  Bnurilfo'fMiXBraulian}*.    6.    Brasil.    1885. 

—  cefmua  (drooping).    10.    May.    Mauritius. 

—  tfra'co  (dragon.  Common).  10.  E.  Ind.  1040. 

—  eWfptiea  (elUptic-^oed).  8^.  Tellow.  March. 

Amboyna* 
' —  enti/o'Ka  (tword-leaTed).    4.    1800. 
— /r'rrea  (iion).    8.    April.    China.    1771. 
' — /rafgraru  (sweet-scented).    6.    April.   Africa. 

1768. 

—  interru'pta   (interrupted).    8.    June.    Sierra 

Leone.  1708. 
'^Leone'nsii  (Sierra  Leone).    8.    June.    Siena 

Leone.  18S4. 
-—  ffunrgina'ia  (bordered).  Augnat.  Madagascar. 

—  Mtainiici'na  (Mauritian).    4.    May.    Mauri- 

tins.    1885. 

— >  iMiafto  (egg-ehape-/«<ioec().  8.  Augusts  Sierra 
Lemie. 

^^purpuheaipvtxple'leaoed).  15.  June.  £.  Ind. 
1880. 

-— nt/fe'jra  (beni-back-feaecrf).  4.  June.  Mada- 
gascar.   1810. 

—  talioi/Vlia  (wiUow.Iea;Ted). 

—  sMafta  (streaked).    4.    April.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1880. 

—  turcuh/»a  (twiggy). '  4.    July.    Sierra  Leone. 

1831. 

—  f«rm<na'/i»  (terminal).  10.  June.  £.  Ind.  1830. 

—  teueUa^ta  (chequered).    Mada^car.    I8lfl. 

—  wmftracuJtTera  l(umbrella-beanng).  10.  Mau- 

ritius.   1788. 

D&AGOCE'pHALtnc.  Drftgon's  Head. 
(£^ia  drakon^  a  dragon,  and  kepkale^  a 
head;  referring  to  tibe  gaping  flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Lipworts,  or  Labiates  [Lamia^ 
oeas].  Linn.,  l^Didynamia  l-Offmrno- 
spermia.    Allied  to  Nepeta.) 

Annnala,  byaeed  in  the  open  ground  at  the  end 
of  March ;  perennials,  by  seeds  and  diruions ;  the 
tender  evergreeni,  by  cuttings  of  young  shoots 
under  a  hand-glass,  in  April  or  May;  lif^t,  liA 
soil. 

HABOY  ANNUALS. 
D.  canefteetu  (hoary),   a.   Blue.   July.   Levant. 
1711. 

—  JfoMo'vleiMi   (MoldaTian).    8.    Blue.    July. 

Moldavia,    isgtf. 

aWfli/rmn  (white-flowered).    8.    White. 

July.    Moldavia.    1500. 

'-peregrenmm  (di£fiise).  4.  Purple.  July.  Si- 
beria.   1750. 

—  ^Aym^'mn  (thjme-flowered).     ^*    Purple. 

July.    Siberia.    1758. 

OREENBOnSB  EVEB0BBBN8. 
J).  Canarie^nse  (Canary.    Balm  of  OUead).    8. 
Pale  purple.    August.    Canaries.    1007. 

—  ckawutdrgoifdi$  (germander-like).    4>    Bine. 

July.    1888.    Trailer. 

—  origanoV4e9  (marioram-like).  \.  July.  Siberia. 

1880.    Trailer. 

HABDY  PSBENHIALB. 
D.  J/tete'iMe  (Altaic).. i.  Purple.  July.  Georgia. 
17&0. 


DiArgune'nfUafpom^.  1^  Blue.  July.  Siberia. 

1883. 

—  ifttsfrt'oeum  (Austrian).    1.  Blue.   June.  Au- 

stria.   1607. 

—  6el<pyo<'<i(W  (botrTS-lfte).    i.     Purple.     July. 

Siberia.    1838. 
-~  /Ae'Wotcm< Iberian).  1.  Blue.  July.  Iberia.  1830. 

—  integrifo'tium  (whole-leaved)^  Blue.  July.  Si- 

beria.   1 837* 

—  MeMidafnum  (McKiam).  9.  Blue.  ^nly.  Meneo. 

1833. 

—  mi' tofw  (nodding).    1.   Blue.    July.    Siberia. 

17S1. 
— fMlma'hMn(hand-i0averf).   H.   Purple.  Jnly. 

Siberia.    1815. 
—|»anii^o'rum  (small-flowered).   4*  Blue.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1835. 

—  peflta^ltfm  (shield-fesv^.    1^.   Purple.  July. 

Levukt.    1711* 
'—  pUma^ium  (jieafleted).    Blue.    June.    Siberia. 
1833. 

—  Ri^chiafnum  (RnyscVs).     t.    Blue.    July. 

North  Europe.    1800. 
^  AM'Hmm  (Siberian).    1.  Blue.   August.    Si- 
beria.   1760. 

Draco'ntiux.  Dragon.  (From  droAron, 
a  dragon;  referring  to  its  spots  and 
streaks  being  like  those  on  serpents. 
Nat.  ord.,  Oron^ia^b  [Orontiaceie].  Linn., 
l-ffepiandria  l-Monogytua,  Allied  to  Po- 
thos  and  Orontiuin.) 

Stove  evergreen  ereepem.    Dividing  the  roots ; 

fibry  loam,  and  a  little  decayed  dung  and  leaf- 
mould.  Summer  temp.,  00**  to  85^ ;  winter,  48^ 
to  65<*. 

JD.  po/^j9Aj^/2iHn  (many-leaved).  S.  May.  India. 

17*0. 

—  ^pfoo'ntm  (prickly).  8.  April.  Ceylon.    1750. 

Dracophi^lluk.  (From  drakon,  a  dra- 
gon, and  ph^Uon,  a  l6af ;  referring  to  the 
long  bvactes,  which  resemble  the  yonng 
leaves  of  the  Dragon-plant,  Dracm'na 
dra'co.  Nat.  ord.,  Epacrids  [Bpacrida- 
cesd].  linn.,  6'Pentandria  l-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Sphenotoma.and  Bichea.) 

Greenhouse   evergreens,   from   New  Holland. 

the  base, 
with  a  little 


D.  eapita'tum  (headed).    1830. 

—  to»£rtA>''><M»  (long-leaved).    8.  White.  June. 

1884. 

—  aecufndum  (side-^loiPariN^).   8.  White.  June. 

1833. 

Dbago'psis.  (From  draion,  a  dragon, 
and  opsUr  appearance  $  referring  to  the 
rays,  or  florets.  Nat.  ord..  Composites 
[Asteracese].  linn.,  W-Syngenesia  S-J^u- 
perflwu    Allied  to  Budbeokia.) 

Hardy  annual.  Seeds  and  diviaioiia;  open 
garden-soil. 

D.  ampleMicau^Ht  (stem-daeping).  Yellow.  July. 
Louisiana.    1708. 

Dbaoon.    Draco'niium  and  A*rum  dra- 
co'ntium, 
Dbaoom's-Blqop.    C^'Umus  dra'co. 
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Dbagoh'8-Head.    Draeoct^phahtm^ 
Draqon-tbee.    Dracafna  dra'co. 
DiuiKiNa  is  drawing  away  the  surface 
water,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  chill  the 
land  by  evaporation,  and  further  injuring 
the  crops  by  an  excessive  supply  of  mois- 
ture.   There  is  scarcely  a  gsurden  exist' 
ing  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  under- 
draining.   Eyeiy  gardener  knows  the  ab- 
solute necessity   for  a   good  drainage 
under  his  wall-trees  and  vines,  but  few 
gardeners    ever    think   for  a    moment 
whether  there  is  any  escape  and  outfall 
for  the  water  he  has  drained  from  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  roots  of  the 
above-named  favoured  trees.    Every  gar- 
den should  have  drains  cut,  varying  in 
depth  from  two  to  three  feet,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  soil,  with  an  interval  of 
tventy-four    feet  between   the    drains; 
twelve  feet  will  not  be  too  near  in  clayey 
soils.  At  the  bottom  of  the  drains  should 
be  placed  one-inch  pipes ;  these  should 
be  well  puddled  over  six  inches  deep  with 
day,  and  then  the  earth  returned.    They 
should  have  an  outfall  into  a  ditch,  at 
the  least  elevated  side  of  the  garden. 
By  having  the   pipes  with  a  bore  no 
laiiger  than  an  inch  moles  cannot  creep 
in;  and  that  bore  is  large  enough  to 
carry  off  ail  the  water,  after  even  the 
heaviest  rains.    For  fall  directions  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Donald's  shilling 
volume,  entitled  Land  Drainage. 

Dhaxji'a.  (Named  in  honour  of  Mis$ 
Ikake,  botanical  painter  for  the  Botanical 
Register.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchida- 
eeffi].  Linn.,  20-Oiffumdria  l-Monandria, 
Allied  to  Caleya.) 

Ilie  only  spedet  is  an  extremely  curioui  ground- 
webid,  having  one  flower  on  the  top  of  a  slender 
•talk,  eighteen  inches  long,  "reiemblinp  an  in- 
wet  suspended  in  the  air,  and  moving  with  every 
breeze."  Greenhouse.  Divisions ;  peat,  loam,  and 
roogb  sand. 

D.  Ot^tHea  (elastic).     Variegated.     September. 
Swan  River. 

Drawn.  A  plant  is  said  to  be  drawn 
when  it  is  unnaturally  increased  in 
length.  This  is  usually  by  an  access  of 
he&t  and  moisture,  and  a  deficiency  of 
air  and  light. 

Drepanoca'rpus.  The  Sickle-pod.  (From 
drepanon,  sickle,  and  carpos,  a  fruit;  re- 
ferring to  the  shape  of  the  seed-vessel. 
Nat.  ord.,  Legumin(ms  Plants  [Fabaceae]. 
Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  4i-I)ecandria.) 

Stove  evei^reen.  Cuttings  of  ^onng  shoots 
nearly  ripe,  vnth  their  leaves  entire,  m  sand,  uader 
c  glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam,  both 


fibxy.    Summer  temp.,  6o<*  to  M^;  winter,  S^ 
toss^ 

Z>.  hmafius  (half-mooH'Capsuled).     IS.    White. 
8.  Amer.    179s. 

DBEssiNa.  Putting  the  borders  in 
order;  also  manuring  strawberries,  as^ 
paragus,  and  other  permanent  beds. 

Dbift  Saio)  is  the  sand  washed  by 
floods  into  drifts  or  banks,  whether  l^ 
the  sides  of  roads  or  streams. 

DsnxJifo.  Scarcely  a  crop  in  the  gar- 
den, should  be  sown  broadcast,  for  drill- 
ing saves  seed  and  labour;  and  although 
in  some  cases  it  takes  more  time  to  in- 
sert the  seed  in  drills,  yet  this  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  time  saved  dur- 
ing the  after-culture,  for  the  thinning 
and  hoeing  are  greatly  facilitated.  {8ee 
Bboadoast.) 

The  distance  apart  appropriate  for  fhe 
drills  for  particular  crops  will  be  found' 
under  their  respective  titles;  they  are 
usually  made  with  a  hoe  and  line,  but  the 
drill-rake  is  often  used.  The  teeth  are 
set  six  inches  apart,  and  are  broad  and 
coulter-formed.  When  the  drills  are  re- 
quired to  be  less  than  six  inches  apart 
the  implement  can  be  worked  diagonally; 
but  it  may  be  made  with  teeth  moveable 
to  any  desired  space  apart. 

DKf MIA.  (From  drimys,  acrid ;  refer- 
ring to  the  juice  of  the  bulbs.  Nat.  ord., 
Z%u7or/s  [Liliaceee].  Ijmn,f  Q-Mexandria 
l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Massonia.) 

Little  greenhouse  bulbous  plants,  fnmi  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  elegant,  though  less  showy  than 
the  Ixias.  Offsets;  peat,  or  leaf-moiUd,  and 
sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  50**  to  7£**;  winter, 
35°  to  46°;  potted  when  beginning  to  grow,  and 
until  then  kept  dry  after  the  withering  of.the  leaf. 

D.  aaaninafta  (pointed).    4.    Brown.    Angurit. 
1829. 

—  alt^nlma  (tallest).  I^.  White,  green.  August. 

J7Q1. 

—  cOia^ria  (hair-firmged).  l|.  Purple,  white.  Au- 

gust,   isoe. 

—  ela'ia  (tall).  3.  Red,  green.  October.    I709' 

—  lancetefoflia  (spear-leaved),    i.    Purple.    Sep- 

tember.   1800. 

—  lanceola'ta   (spear-head-toao^d).    \,    Yellow, 

green.    September.    1774' 

—  longipedtutcula'ta  (long-flower-8ta1ked).Green, 

purple.    Bepfe^MBDoer.     1800. 
<—  me'dia  (intermediate).    White.   August.  IStO. 

—  puTpura'scem  (purplish).    \.  Purple.  August. 

1818. 
—piMt'^  (little),  i.  Green.  May.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    l79Sk 

—  undula'ta  (waved).   ^.    Cfreen-striped.     May. 

I819. 

—  viUo'aa  (long-haired).   Green.   August*    IflM. 

Dri'mys.  (From  drimySt  acrid;  re- 
ferring to  the  "  bitter  tonic  taste  "  of  the 
bark,  one  of  tlie  characteristics  of  its 
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Kilt,  ord.,  Magnofiads  [Magnoliacee]. 
Linn.,  Id-Poiyandria  ^-Tetragynia.) 

'  The  Winter  Bark  of  commerce  u  that  of  D. 
Winte'rit  a  good  substitute  for  cinnamon.  Green- 
houM  everneen  trees,  with  white  flowers.  Cut- 
tings of  hiuf-ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass, 
and,  after  standing  a  fortnight  sbaded  from  sun, 
transferred  to  a  sweet  bottom-beat;  fibry  pent 
and  sandy,  Itunpy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  40^  to  46°. 

2>.  CiW/e'iMif  (Chilian).    13.    Chili.    I8S9. 

—  Winte^H  (Winter's).    Magellan.    18S7. 

D&o'SEBA.    Sandew.     (From  droterosy 

dewy.  Kat.  ord.,  Sundews  [Drosefaceee]. 

linn.,  6-Penlandria  b-Pentagynia,) 

The  Snndews  are  delicate  herbaceous  plants, 
«hiefly  inhabitants  of  marshes ;  the  whole  plant 
is  thickly  clothed  with  glandular  hairs,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  being  studded  with  dew- 
drops.  We  have  often  vieVred  D.  rotundi/o'tia 
with  amasement,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  little 
pool,  arrayed  in  hundreds  of  little  stars,  and 
sparkling  beneaUi  a  midday's  sun.  Seeds,  gene- 
rally, and  divisions;  peat  earth,  above  it  fitesh 
sphagnum  moss,  in  which  the  tiny  plant  is  to  be 
flsed,  and  then  the  pot  is  to  be  set  in  a  pan  of 
water;  when  cultivated,  Uiey  should  all  be  in- 
dulged in  the  greenhouse. 

Z>.  oean'/tf  (stemless).    ^.   White.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    isas. 
--^  AmerUn/na  (American),     i.     White.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1820. 

—  A'ngliea  (English),     i.     White,  red.    July. 

England. 
— ^tfw^te  ^twin-ieaeed).    §.    White.    July.    N. 

Holland.    1821. 
•—  frythrorhi'za  (scarlet<rooted).    White.    July. 

Swan  Kiver.     1848. 
— JUieauUU  (thready-stemmed).     Rose.     May. 

Swan  River.    1841. 
— JU^rmis  (thread-form).     4*    Purple.    July. 

North  Jersey.     1811. 
-^  gigi^ntea    (gigantic).     White.    July.    Swan 

River. 
'-'Hjuafrit  (narrow-/eaoe<().    i.    Purple.    July. 

N.  Amer.    18!8- 

—  longifu'lia    (long-leaved),     i.     White,    red. 

July.    Britain. 
yunaera'ntha   (larye-flowered).      Rose.     July. 
Swan  River. 

—  maerophjf'Ua  (large-leaved).     White.     July. 

Swan  River.     I84S. 
-r-pafttida  (pale).    White.    July.    Swan  River. 

1843.  , 

—  jNMici/lfr'ra  (few-flowered).    ^.    White.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 

—  rohmdift/lia  (round-leaved),  i.  White.  July. 

Britain. 

—  Btokmi'fera  (creeping-rooted).    White.    July. 

Swan  River. 

DsoFWOBT.    Spira'a  filipe'mduh    and 
PotentVll<i  Jilipe'ndula, 

DhtTMHo'NDiA.    (Named  after  Tfumas 
Drummondf  who  sacrificed  las  life  in  the 
cause  of  botany.    Nat  ord.,  Saxifrage* 
[Steifragaceae].    Linn.,  H-Pentandria  2 
Ihgjfnia.    Allied  to  Mitella.) 

An  alpine  or  rock-plant,  from  the  Rtely  Moun- 
tains. Unfortonately  Drutnmo'ruUa  must  be  can- 
celled: the  plant  was  named  MUelto'ptit  previously 
JOjMwatir.    Hardy  berbocMus  pereDnUl.   Oivi. 


sions  and  seeds ;  light,  sandy  soil,  in  a  dry  place 
or  rock- work. 

D.  mitelioi'det    (mitella-like).      i.      Yellowish. 
July.    Rocky  Mountains.    1827. 

Brta'mdba.  (Named  alter  Dryander^ 
a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteeufs 
[ProteacesB].  linn.,  A-Tetrandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Banksia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land, with  yellow  flowers.  Cuttings  of  firm  side- 
shoots  taken  oif  in  August,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  shaded  to  keep  the  foliage 
from  flagging,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
transferred  to  a  mild  bottom-heat;  fibry  peat 
and  fibry  loam,  wifh  a  portion  of  sand,  broken 
potsherds,  and  a  few  pieces  of  chareoal;  pots  pur- 
ticularly  well  drained.    Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45". 

D.  aretotoi'des  (arctotis-like).    1830. 

—  arma'ta  (armed).    3.    1803. 
--  Baxte'ri  (Baxter*s).    3.     1824. 

—  hipinnati'fida  (doubly-lesfleted).    1840. 

—  d/ecAtti/i//t«  (blechnum-leaved).    1 4.    1824. 

—  caUtpky'Ua  (beautiful-leaved ) .    1 830. 

—  cardua'cea  (thistle-like).    8.    April. 
angusttf(/lia  (narrow-leaved).    3.     April. 

—  cui^ta  (wedge-/ea«e<l).    3.    June.    1803. 
bretji/o'liu  (short-wedge-leaved).  3.  June. 

1803. 

lonfrfo'Ua  (long -wedge-leaved).  3.  June. 

I8us. 
—/avo'so  (honey-combed).    1840. 
— fiurUm'nda  (many -flowerr d ).    3 .     1 809. 
-/o/io/a7a  Ueafleted).    1830. 
^fnrmo'ta  (handsome).    4.     1803. 

—  FraatfH  (Fraser's).     1849. 

— /on^/y/tei  (long-leaved),    a.    I8OS. 

—  mueron«/a'to  (small  sl^tfp-poiuted).  3.   ISM. 

—  nencfta  {large-nwvtA),    3.     >8'^4. 

—  nifnea  (snowy./eooed).    S.     1806. 

—  no'biiia  (noble).     1840. 

—  obhtfBu  (blvmUleaved).    9.    1803. 

—  plumo'aa  (feathered).    3.     180:i. 

—  Proteoi'det  (Protea-like).     1840. 

—  p/ert<fi/o'/t«  (pterit-lcAved).     1 4.     1834. 

—  «<i«po'«a  v'heavy).    1840. 

~ /enwj/o'/ia  (fine-leaved).    3.    April.    1803. 

Dry'as.  (From  Dryades,  the  god- 
desses of  the  woods,  to  whom  the  oak 
was  sacred.  The  leayes  of  2).  oetope'tala^ 
a  Scotch  plant  on  which  the  genus  was 
founded  by  Linneus,  resemble  small  oak- 
leaves  ;  and  he,  in  a  playflU  mood,  mj^ie 
Dryas  the  badge  of  Virgil's  Dryades,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Scottish  clans.  Nat. 
ord.,  Roteworts  [Rosaceae].  Linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  B-Polygynia,  Allied  to  Coluria 
and  Cowania.) 

AH  the  species  bat  D.  Drumtno^ndt  have  white 
flowen,  blooming  in  July.  DiviMtma  and  seeds 
in  spring}  cuttings  under  a  hand-light  in  sum- 
mer ;  a  peat-border,  or,  still  better,  m  pots,  and 
pioceeted  during  winter  in  a  eold  pit. 

HARDT  EVEBOBEEN:^. 

D.  irUerme'dia  (intermediate),  i.  M.  Amer.  183S. 

—  ec/ope'^aia  (eight-petaled).    |.    Britain. 

—  —  AmeHcafmti  (Ameriean).     4.     N.  Amer. 

1801I. 
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HABDT    BBRB4CE0U8. 
D.  dte^pe'ttla  (teii-petal«d).    V.  Amv, 

—  ieprtfua  (deftresttd).    |.     Ireland. 

—  mfnor  (smaller)     |.    N .  Amer. 


1889. 


HALF  HARDY  £V£BOBB«NS. 
D.  Drummo'mdi  iDTnmmond*u),  |.    YeHow.    N. 
Amer.    1828. 

—  integrifo'iia  (wbole-Ieayed).     ^.    Greenland. 

1834. 

—  ime'/la  (daaeftte).    i-    Canada.    18S0. 

DB7i[oaz.o'88uv.  The  Wood-tongue. 
(From  diywMMf  a  wood,  and  gtonum^  a 
tongue ;  allndtng  to  the  place  of  growth 
•nd  form  of  the  fronds.  Allied  to  Poly- 
podinm.)    See  Fbrrs. 

Sporea  yellow.      Dhriaiont    peat   and   Inam. 
Bammer  tamp.,  6«^  to  80°  i  wiatar,  4XP  to  M^ 
J>.  twmoftmm  (iteahy).    AuttraUa. 

—  teweo/a'toiM  (apear-head).  Jane.  India.  1843. 
—fUoielio^iee  (pOoaella-like).    Jane.    £.  Ind. 

1828. 
"ipahUaftmm  (apatalata).    E.  Ind. 

Dbyvo'hia.  (From  dr^(miaf  wood- 
land; their  habitation.  Nat  ord.,  Oes- 
nerworts  [GesneracesB].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  ^'^Angiospermia.  Allied  to 
Besleria.) 

Stove  evergreen  climben.  Cattinga  in  aandy 
nil.  in  bottom-beat ;  rich,  aandy  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  00^  to  80° ;  winter,  50°  to  85°. 

D.  ^eolor  (two-eolonred).   0.    Purpla.    W.  Ind. 

1806. 
—pmncta'ta    (npottt  A'/towerttd),      |.      Yellow, 

Tiolet.     May.    Ouatimala. 

—  vJOi/aa  (aha^y).   1^.  White*.  May.   Sniinam. 

Dryna'bia.  (From  drys,  a  tree ;  dwell- 
ing among  trees.) 

a  large  genna  of  store  Feme,  with  brownitb- 
ycUow  aporea.  Allied  to  Dryoatadiyum.  Divi- 
•ioB ;  peat  and  loam.  Sommer  temp.,  60°  to  80°; 
winter,  50°  to  55°. 

D.  ^I6ido-0quama'fa  (wh\U*ac»Xtd).   June.    lale 

of  Luaon. 
-fi<7torrfM'rt(LaBinardidre'8).    1.    June.    N. 

Holland.     1884. 
-«w«pi/o'M  (tailed).    April.    India.    1841. 
~-  eapitelUtfta  (amall-headed).    July.    S.  Amer. 

1 839. 

—  enriafeea  (leathery).    June.    India.    1840. 

—  Cfi'ronans  (crowned).    June.    W.  Ind. 

—  crat»i/o'lta  (thiek-leaTed).    Auguat.    W.  Ind. 

1833. 

—  nupidi/U/ra  (pointed-flowered).    June.    Isle 

of  Luson. 

—  di»ernfo'iia  (variooa-Ieaved).   July.  AuBtralla. 
~du'6ta  (doubtful).    June,    lile  of  Luzon. 

—  f/au'ea'(milky-green).    Isle  of  Luson. 
•^kemioniti^dea  (spleen  wort-like).     3.    Tellow. 

March.    £.  Ind.     1848. 

—  fforySe'/A'i  (Horsfield's).     YeUow.    Java. 

—  in'ot'deff  (iris-like).    8.    June.    E.  Ind.    1824. 
—Juglandifa'liuin  (jugclana-leaved).     l^.     May. 

S.  Amer.     1838. 

—  MorAt'jra  (smooth-rooted).    March.    E.  Ind. 
^  lomarioi'det  (lomaria-like).    Isle  of  Luaon. 

—  lofngifrofu  (long-rronded).    Isle  ot  Luzon. 

—  h/ngipea  (long-atalked).    E.  Ind.    1833. 

--  toiyfarima  (UmgeaU/lraMMf).    lale  of  Laaon. 


i>.  lor^o'fmlf  (atrap-Hke).    March.    E.  Ind« 

—  negW^a  (neglected).    Isle  of  Luaon. 

—  futrma'lia  (normal).    March.    Nepaul. 

—  patma^ta  (hand-shaped).    Isle  of  Luzon. 

-^  plantagVnea  (plautain-Uke).    June.    E.  Ind. 
1848. 

—  propt'niQtta  (allied).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  piutula'ta  (pimpled).     1.    March.    Manilla. 

1640. 

—  querei/o'Ha  (oak-leaved)*     1^.    Maxch.    lalo 

of  Luaon.    1884. 

—  rv'hida  (red).    Isle  of  Luaon. 

—  rupe'ttris  (rock).    Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  eeaquSpedaftu  (foot-and-a-half).  May.  KapanL 

—  ttenophjf'tla  (narrow-leaved).    March.    Java. 

—  auhftUenfla  (rather-siekle-sfaape).  Isle  of  Lusoa. 

—  tenuilo'ria  (slender-thonged).    Mindanao. 

—  nndtUa'ta  (waved-toovMf).    lalo  of  Luzon. 

—  wUgaffit  (common).    March.    W.  Ind.    ISltff 

—  ?ra//t'cA<t  (WaUich'a).    March.    £.  Ind. 

BBYOBA'^iANOPS.  Camphor- tree.  (From 
dryty  a  tree,  and  baUo^  to  flow ;  from  the 
tree  yielding  much  sap.  Nat.  ord.,  XtJ»- 
denbloome  [TiliacesB].  Linn.,  13-jPo%. 
andria  l-Monogifnia,) 

A  atove  tree,  which  prodaeea  the  chief  of  flie 
natural  camphor  imported.  We  aay  natural 
camphor,  because  camphor  is  now  manufactured 
from  turpentine. 

Z>.  et^mphora  (camphor).  100.  Yellow.  Sumatra. 

Dryo'ptems.     (From  rfry«,  a  tree,  end 

pttris^  a  fern.    A  genus  of  stove  Ferns. 

Allied  to  Pteris.) 

Division ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00^ 
to  80° ;  winter,  60°  to  5  J°. 

D,  eagitHf&lia   (arrow-leaved).    Tellow.    April. 
£.  Ind. 

Dbyosta'chyuv.    (From  dryet  a  tree, 

and  etachys,  a  spike.    A  genus  of  Stov«» 

Ferns,  with  y^ow  spores.      Allied  to 

Drynaria.) 

Diriaiona;  pent  and  loare.  Summer  temp., 
(M°  to  80° :  winter,  50°  to  55°. 

D.  eaudaftum  (tailed).    May.    Celebea.    1843. 
—>  jPtlo'sMm  (hairy).   May.    lale  of  Luaon.    1841. 
^^ilefndens  (thining).    May.    lale  of   Luaon. 
1842. 

Dry'petes.  (From  drypto^  to  lace- 
rate ;  being  a  spiny  shrub.  Nat.  ord., 
Spvrgeworis  [Euphorbiacese].  Linn., 
^2-J>uBcia  4.-Tetrandna,  Allied  to  Sarco- 
cocca.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cnttinga  in  aandy 
loam,  under  a  glass,  in  heat;  peat  and  loam, 
both  fibry  and  sandv.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to 
80°;  winter,  50°  to  56°. 

D.  cro'cea  (copper-ooloared).     0.     June.     W# 
Ind.    1820. 

Dry'pis.     (From  drypto,  to  lacerate; 

leaves  armed  with  spines.     Nat.  ord., 

GlovewprU  [Caryophyllacefle].    Linn.,  A^ 

Peutandria  S-Trigynia.    Allied  to  Acan- 

thophyllum). 

Hardy  evergreen.  Seeda ;  cattiagi  aader  a 
band-light  in  the  early  awimnT  miuithat  vequirca 
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a  dry  situation,  and  equal  portions  of  loami,  peat, 
and  rottgffa  sand. 

D.spino'sa   (prickly),     f.     Pale   blue.     June. 
Italy.    1775. 

Dby-Sto\e  is  a  hothouse  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  such  plants  as  require  a 
high  degree  of  heat,  but  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere than  the  tenants  ot^eBark'Stove, 
Consequently,  fermenting  materials  and 
open  tanks  of  hot-water  a,re  inadmissible ; 
but  the  sources  of  heat  are  either  steam 
or  hot-water  pipes  or  flues.  See  Stove. 
'  DuBBiNa  is  a  gardener's  term  for  dip- 
ping. The  dubbings  of  a  hedge  are  the 
parts  clipped  off  with  the  shears. 

DucK's-FOOT.  Podophy'Uum. 
'  Duma'sia..  (Named  idfter  M.  Dumas, 
one  of  the  editors  of  Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabacese].  LinUi,  17 -Diadelphia  ^-De- 
candria.    Allied  to  Clitoria.) 

Greenhouse  overseen  twiners,  from  Nepaul, 
both  introduced  in  1824.  Seeds  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed, in  spring ;  cuttings  of  young^  shoots  getting 
firm,  under  a  glass,  and  in  sand,  in  a  fittle  bot- 
tom-heat, in  April;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  65°  to  75° ;  winter,  4S<^  to  60**. 

E,  pubefaeens  (downy).    6.    Yellow.    October. 
—  vilU/sa  (long-haired).    6.    Pale  yellow.    Oc- 
tober. 

Dumb-Cane.     Cala*dium  Segui'num* 
DuMEBfLiA..    (In  honour  of  Constant 
JDumerilf  a  French  naturalist.    Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracee].    linn.,  IQ-Sifn- 
genesia  l-^qualis*) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  in  sandy  soil, 
under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.» 
(too  to  80";  winter,  AS**  to  65°. 

1).  panteu/a7a  (panicled).    3.    Purple.   August. 

Columbia.    1825. 

• 

Dung.  Under  this  title  our  attention 
must  be  confined  to  the  feeces  and  urines 
of  animals,  and  that  one  most  common 
compound,  stable-dung, 

l^glU-soil  is  the  richest  of  these  ma- 
nures. It  is  composed  of  human  faeces 
and  urine,  of  which  the  constituents  are 
as  follows :  Faces. — ^Water,  78.3 ;  vege- 
table and  animal  remains,  7;  bile,  0.9; 
albumen  0.0 ;  peculiar  and  extractive 
matter,  1.2 ;  salts  (carbonate  of  soda, 
common  salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  ammonia- 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  phosphate 
of  lime),  2.7 ;  insoluble  residue,  14.0. 
Urine, — Urate  of  ammonia,  0.298 ;  sal- 
ammoniac,  0.459  ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
2.112 ;  chloride  of  potassium,  3.674 ; 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt), 
15.060;  phosphate  of  soda,  4.267 ;  phos- 
phate ot  lime,  0.209 ;    acetate  of  soda, 


2.770 ;     urea    and    colooiing    matter, 
23.640;  water  and  lactic  acid,  47.511. 

After  stating  the  above  analyses  in 
his  excellent  work  On  Fertilizers,  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  the  ^ery  chemical  composition,  there- 
fore, of  this  compost  would  indicate  the 
powlBi^al  fertilizing  effects  which  it  is 
proved  to  produce.  The  mass  of  easily 
soluUte  and  dec(»nposable  animal  matters 
and  salts  of  ammonia  with  which  it 
abounds,  its  phosphate  of  lime,  its  carbo* 
nate  of  soda,  are.  all  by  themselves  ex- 
cellent fertilizers,  and  most  i^ord  a 
copious  supply  of  food  to  plants. 

The  diaa^eeable  smell  niay  be  de- 
stroyed by  mixing  it  with  quick-lime,  ox 
still  better  with  either  chloride  or  sul- 
phate of  lime ;  and  if  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere in  ijiin  layers  in  fine  weather, 
it  speedily  dries,  is  easily  pulverized^  and 
in  this  state  may  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  t»  rap^cake,  and  delivered  into 
the  furrow  wi&  the  seed. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Schubler 
and  others,  the  relative  value  of  night- 
soil  is  as  follows  :— 

"  If  a  given  quantity  of  the  land  sowa 
without  manure  yields  three  times  the 
seed  employed,  then  the  same  quantity 
of  land  \dll  produce  five  times  the  quan- 
tity sown  when  manured  with  old  herb- 
age, putrid  grass  or  leaves,  garden  stufi^ 
&c. ;  seven  times  with  cow-dung,  nine 
times  with  pigeon%-dung,  ten  times  with 
horse-dong,  twelve  times  with  humftn 
urine,  twelve  times  with  goat's^dung, 
twelve  times  with  sheep's-dung,  and  fonr* 
teen  times  with  human  manure  or  bul- 
lock's blood.  But  if  the  land  be  of  such 
quedity  as  to  produce  without  manure 
five  times  the  sown  quantity,  then  the 
horse-dung  manure  will  yield  fourteen, 
and  human  manure  nineteen  and  two- 
Uiirds  the  sown  quantity." 

Fowl-dung,  if  composed  partly  of  that 
of  the  duck,  which  is  a  gross  feeder,  is 
nearly  equal  to  guano.  This  and  that  of 
the  pigeon  contain  mueh  ammonia,  and 
all  abound  in  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed 
with  decomposing  organic  matters  and 
uric  acid,  all  highly  vahiable  as  ferUlizeis. 

Stable  or  Farm-yard  Dung  is  usually 
composed  of  the  following  matters  : 
^(9rstf-t<nn«.-*Water  and  mucus,  94 ;  car- 
bonate of  lime,  1.1 ;  carbonate  of  soda, 
0.9 ;  hippurate  of  soda,  2.4 ;  chloride  of 
potassium,  0.9 ;  urea,  0.7.  But  besides 
the  above,  it  contains  common  salt,  j^os- 
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phate  of  lime)  aad  ralphate  of  soda. 
Cow-tfrijM?.— Water,  66;  phosphate  of 
lime,  3 ;  ehloride  of  potassiam,  and  sal 
ammoniao,  16;  sulphate  of  potash,  6; 
carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  4;  urea,  4. 

One  thousand  parts  of  dry  wheat-straw 
being  burnt,  yielded  M.  Sanssnre  forty- 
eight  parts  of  ashes;  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  dry  straw  of  barley  yielded 
fortj-two  parts  of  ashes.  The  portion  dis- 
sipated by  the  fire  would  be  principally 
earbon  (charcoal),  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  water ;  one  hundred  parts  of 
these  ashes  are  composed  of— Various 
solnble  salts,  principally  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  22^ ;  phosphate  of 
lime  (earthy  salt  of  bones),  6| ;  chalk 
(carbonate  of  lime),  1 ;  silica  (flint), 
61i;  metallio  oxide  (prinoipaUy  iron), 
1;  loss,  7  4.6th8.  The  straw  of  barley 
eontains  the  same  ingredients,  only  in 
rather  different  proportions. 

The  solid  exoiements  at  a  horse  fed 
QD  hay,  oats,  and  straw,  contain,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysia  of  |C.  Zieri,  in  1000 
parts.  Water,  608;  pictomel  and  aalts, 
30;  bilions  and  extractive  matter,  17; 
green  matter,  albmnen,  maoos,  ito^  68 ; 
vegetable  fibre  and  remains  of  food,  id02. 
These,  when  burnt,  yielded  to  the  same 
chemist  sixt^  parts  l^  weight  of  ashes, 
which  were  composed  of — Carboiiate, 
sulphate,  an4  muriate  of  soda,  6;  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime,  9 ;  silica,  46. 
— «/biir.  Ay,  Agr,  8oc.,  vol.  1,  p.  489. 

There  have  been  many  arguments  and 
nmeh  difTereiice  t)f  ophiion  among  cul- 
tiTators  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of 
employing  dung  in  a  fresh  or  in  a  putrid 
state,  and,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  both 
parties  have  run  into  extremes— the  one 
side  contending  for  the  propriety  of  em- 
ploying it  quite  f^h  from  the  farm-yard, 
the  other  contending  that  it  eannot  well 
be  too  decayed. 

The  mode  employed  by  Lord  Leicester 
is  the  medium  between  these  equally 
erroneous  extremes.  .  He  found  that 
the  employment  of  the  fresh  dung  cer- 
tamly  inade  the  dung  go  much  farther, 
bnt  then  a  multitude  of  the  seeds  of 
various  weeds  were  carried  on  to  the 
land  along  with  the  manure.  He  has, 
therefore,  since  used  his  compost  when 
only  in  a  half-putrefied  state  (called 
short  dung  by  farmers)^  and  hence 
the  seeds  are  destroyed  by  the  effocts 
of  the  putrefaction,  and  the  dung  ^till 


extends  much  farther  than  if  suf- 
fered to  remain  until  quite  putrefied.' 
Putrefaction  cannot  go  on  without  the 
presence  of  moisture.  Where  water  is 
entirely  absent,  there  can  be  no  putre- 
faction; and  hence  many  farmers  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  pumping  the 
drainage  of  their  farm-yards  over  theiv 
dung-heaps ;  others  invariably  place  them 
in  a  low,  damp  situation.  This  liquid 
portion  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  by 
the  cultivator.  The  soil  where  a  dung. 
hiU  has  lain  in  a  field  is  always  dis- 
tinguished by  a  rank  luxuriance  in  the 
succeeding  crop,  even  if  the  earth  be* 
neath  to  Uie  depth  of  six  inches  is  re- 
moved and  spread  with  the  dunghilL 

Ouano, — This  now  celebrated  manure 
has  been  known  as  the  chief  fertilizer 
employed  by  the  Peruvians,  almost  as 
long  as  that  part  of  the  New  World  has 
been  recognised  by  geographers.  Its 
name,  in  Uie  language  of  that  country, 
signifies  the  manure ;  and  it  merits  sudi 
distinction,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
powerful  assistants  to  vegetadon  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  soil.  Guano  is  not 
peculiar  to  Peru,  but  is  found  in  immense ' 
beds  upon  many  rocks  and  islands  of, 
^e  Atlantic,  being  the  excrements  of 
the  marine  birds  frequenting  those  ocean 
soUtudes.  It  has  been  lately  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Ure,  who  reports  it  as  composed' 
of  the  following  proportional  constituents : 
Aaotized'ox]p(anic  matter,  including  urate 
of  ammema,  and  capable  of  affording 
tram  8  to .  17  per  cent  of  ammonia  by 
slow  deooinposition  in  the  soil,  50.0; 
waiter^  11.0;  phosphate  qi  lime,  25.0; 
ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phoa* 
phate  of  ammonia,  and  oxalate  of  «n» 
monia,  containing  from  4  to  9  per  cent, 
of  ammonia,  18.0 ;  siliceous  matter,  1.0. 

This  analysis  expleins  the  source  from 
whence  failure  has  been  derived  to  many 
who  have  tried  it  It  is  the  most 
violei^y  stimuUtingof  all  fhe  known 
natural  manures,  and  they  have  applied 
it  too  abundantly.  This  is  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  MaundL  When  ap- 
plied to  Strawherries  once  a  week  in  a 
liquid  state  (four  ounces  to  a  gallon),  it 
made  them  very  vigorous  and  productive; 
but  sprinkled  upon  some  young  seedHngr 
of  the  same  fruit,  it  kiSed  them.  Two 
ounces  per  yard  (five  cwt  per  acre) t wore 
sprinlded  over  C>niof»,  ana  they  doubled 
the  untreated  in  size.  PoUUoetf  manured 
with  one  ounce  and  a  half  per  yard,  were 
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rendered  much  more  laxuriant  than 
others  having  no  guano.  Brussels  SprouU 
were  half  destroyed  bj  being  planted  in 
immediate  contact  with  nine  parts  earth 
and  on^  part  guano.  Geraniums  were 
greatly  injured  by  liquid-manure  of  guano 
(four  ounces  pur  gallon),  but  ''plants  of 
▼arious  sorts,  in  pots,  watered  only  with 
guano-water,  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon, 
have  flourished  astonishingly ;  none  have 
failed.  These  are  lessons  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.** — Auctoriunif  223.  Mr. 
Hendle  and  other  persons  record,  as  the 
result  of  dearly-purchased  experience, 
that  where  guano  has  failed  to  be  bene- 
ficial, or  has  been  injurious,  it  has  been 
applied  in -quantities  too  powerful  for  the 
plants  to  bear.  In  a  liquid  state,  half  an 
ounce  per  gaUon,  and  given  to  growing 
plants  once  a  week,  it  never  fails  to  be 
productive  of  vigour.  When  sown  as  a 
top-dressing,  it  should  be  mixed  with  five 
times  its  weight  of  dry  earth,  ashes,  <9^c., 
and  then  scattered  as  thinly  as  possible. 
When  used  as  atop-dressing  for  a fiower- 
pot,  a  small  pinch  between  the  thumb 
and  two  fingers  wUl  be  sufficient. 

Cow-dungy  for  potting  purposes,  should 
be  collected  whilst  fresh,  kept  imder  a 
dry  shed,  be  frequently  turned  over,  and 
used  when  in  a  dry,  loose  condition. 
Two  years*  old  dung  is  best. 

Duba'nta.    (Named  after  O,  Durantes, 

a  physician  and  botanist.      Nat.  ord., 

Verbenas.  [VerbenaceflB],       Linn.,    14- 

JOidynamia  2-Attgiospermia,) 

Stove  erergreeen  ahrubt,  with  bine  flowers. 
Cuttingt  in  sand,  under  a  bell«glass,  in  bottom- 
beat  ;  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  80^ ; 
winter,  iS<t  to  8S^. 

D.  or/reWM  (ailverj).    Q.    fe.  Ind.    18S4. 
•r£/tf'««a(£lUs!s).    6.    August.  W.  Ind.   1739. 
-^  in^rmit  (unarmed).    6.     August.     S.  Amer. 

1739. 
-«  muervcafrpu  (large-frnited).  0.  W.  Ind.  1818. 
~  Jfiili'stf  (Mntis's).    6.    W.  Ind.    1880. 
-*  P/ttmie'ri  (Plumier*s).  15.  October.  S.Amer. 

1733. 
•^  Xalapefntia  iXt^Kpu),    0.    Mexico.    183S. 

Du'aio.  (From  Vuryon,  the  Malay 
name  of  the  fruit,  "one  of  the  most 
delicious  productions  of  nature."  Kat. 
ord.,  SlercuUads  £Sterculiace»].  Linn., 
IB-Polgadelphia  X-Decandria.  Allied  to 
Cheirostemon.) 

In  a  putrid  sUte  the  fruit  k  used  as  a  bait  to 
trap  the  civet-cat:  hence  the  specific  name. 
Store  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  firm  young 
shoots  in  «pcing»  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in 
hottom-heat ;  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould.  Sum- 
i^er  temp.,  6o«  to  80*  5  winter,  60*  to  66<». 

D.  xiUtkenut  (civet).  60.  White.  E.  Ind.  1885. 


DinrA'LiA.  Applied  by  Haworth  to  m 
section  of  Stapelia;  but  the  name  was 
pre-occupied  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  for 
a  genus  of  Liverworts,  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  taken  in  this  work.  The  species 
will  be  found  under  Stape'xja. 

Duvau'a.  (After  Duvau,  a  French  bo- 
tanist. Nat.  ord.;  Terebinths  or  Anacardw 
[Anacardiaceee].  Linn.,  ^l-Monceda  7- 
Odandria.    Allied  to  Schinus.) 

Fine  evergreens,  requiring  greenhouse  protec- 
tion north  01  London. 

D.denta'ia   (toothed).       80.      White.      June. 

Owyhee.     179S. 
"  depefndeftt  (hanging).  80.  White.  Chili.  1790. 
-^latifufUa  (broad  -  leaved).      80.      Yellowish. 

June.    Chili.     1830. 

—  long1/{/lia  (long-leaved).     8.      Pale  yellow. 

Jane.    Buenos  A^res.    1886. 

—  oeo'ia  (egg-<eaverf).  6.  Greenish.  Chili.  1884. 

DwabfFan-palk.  Oham^ropshtfmilis, 
.DwABr  StakdabdIs  afrnit-tnee  on  a 
very  short  stem,  with  its  branches  un- 
trained. 

Bt'ceca.  (Named  in  honour  of  Prince 
Sahn-Dycki  a  German  author  of  a  splen- 
did work  on  Suconlents.  Nat.  ord., 
Bromelworts  [Bromeliaceee].  Linn.,  6- 
ffexandria  8-  Trigynia,  Allied  in  appear- 
ance to  a  small  Pitcaimia.) 

Like  a  pine-apple  plant  in  miniature  t  ttsoally 
grown  with  smul  gteenhonse  s'uceulents.  Suck- 
ers I  loam  and  peat,  with  lime-rubbish,  and  well 
drained.  Summer  temp.,  fiS**  to  76**;  winter,  38* 
to  45*. 

D.  alH'ssima    (tallest).      Orange.      September. 

Buenos  Ayres. 
•^rmifiefra  (scattered-flowered).     8.     Orange. 

June.    Braxil.    1833. 

Dye&'s  Gbeem-W£EI>.  QenV$ta  ttHc- 
to'ria, 

Dysophy'lia.  (From  dysodesy  fetid, 
and  phyU&ttf  a  leaf;  referring  to  the 
strong  peppermint -like  smell  of  the 
leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Lipworts  or  Labiates 
[Lamiaoeee].  Linn.,  14tDidynamia  1- 
Oymnospermia,    Allied  to  Mint) 

Division  of  the  -roots,  just  as  fresh  growth  in 
commencing,  in  spring ;  common,  sandy  soil. 

D.  pu'mila  (dwarf)*    4*    Purple.    August*    Ne- 
paul.    1826.     Hardy  herbaceous. 

—  quadrif&lia  (four-leaved).    8.    Purple.    July. 

Nepaul.    1880.     Oreenhonse  evergreen. 

—  e^elte'to  (starry->feH>ered).    1.    Purple.  India. 

1 S  ]  6.    Greenhouse  herbaceons. 

—  veritcillafta  (whorled).    Lilac.    Nepaul.  I8S8. 

Oreenhonse  herbaceous. 


£. 

Eari'na.  (F|:om  earinos^  the  spring, 
the  time  of  their  blooming.  Nat^  ord., 
Orchids    [OrchidacesB].     Linn.,  W-Gy- 
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nandria  l-Monandria,    Allied  to  Pholi- 
doia.) 

Stove  orehidt,  from  New  Zealuid.  Diviwon 
of  the  plants  when  ^esh  growth  i»  commencing ; 
•pha|[^Qm-mon  and  fibry  peat,  in  which  the 
roots  ai«  fixed  above  the  surface  of  a  pot,-  or  in  a 
•hallow  basket,  and  suspended  from  the  roof. 
bummer  temp.,  60**  to  85^  with  moisture ;  win- 
ter, 50^  to  60^  and  rather  dry. 
f.mtMrrona'^a  (sharp-pointed).     White.     May. 

1845. 
^nme'oiena  (cweet-acented).     White,     May. 

1843. 

Eabth.  Every  cultivated  soil  is  main- 
ly composed  of  four  earths  in  various 
proportions:— Silica,  or  pure  flint;  alu- 
mina, or  pure  clay ;  lime,  combined  with 
carbonic  acid  in  tlie  state  of  chalk ;  and 
magnesia.     See  Son*. 

EABTHiNo-tjp,  or  drawing  the  soil  in  a 
ridge  to  the  stems  of  plants,  is  beneficial 
to  those  fibrous-rooted,  by  reducing  the 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  plant's  roots ;  by  inducing  the 
production  of  rootlets  from  the  stem ; 
and  sheltering  the  winter  standing  crops, 
for  the  closer  the  leaves  of  these  are  to 
the  earth  the  less  is  the  reduction  of 
heat  from  the  latter,  either  by  radiation 
or  contact  with  the  colder  air;  but  to 
toberous-rooted  plants,  as  the  potato,  it 
is  detrimental.  In  our  experiments,  it 
has,  on  an  average,  reduced  the  produce 
one-fourth. 

Earth-nut.    J'rachis. 

Eabwiq.  {Forficula  aurictdaris.)  This 
destroyer  of  the  peach,  apricot,  plum, 
dahlia,  pink,  and  carnation,  commits  its 
ravages  only  at  night,  retirinpf  duiing  the 
day  to  any  convenient  shelter  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  prey.  Advantage  must  be 
taken  of  this  habit,  and  if  small  garden- 
pots  with  a  little  moss  within  be  inverted 
upon  a  stick,  and  pieces  of  the  dry  hol- 
low stem  of  the  sunflower,  or  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  be  placed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fruits  and  flowers  enunaerated, 
many  of  the  insects  will  resort  thither, 
and  may  be  shiUcen  out  and  destroyed. 
As  earwigs  are  winged  insects,  it  is  use- 
less to  guard  the  stems  of  plants  in  any 
mode. 

E'bentts.  The  following  secies  have 
been  separated  from  Antbylus  by  some 
botanists,  to  make  this  genus ;  but  they 
should  be  reunited  to  it.   See  Anthy'llis. 

S.  Crtfiiea  iCntxa).  1^.  Fink.    June.    Gandia. 

1737. 

—  piniui'/a(leafleted).  i-  Pink.  June.   Barbary. 

1786. 

-  Sibthi/rpii  (Sibthorp's),  Pink.  July.    Greece. 

I82fi. 


E'bony.  DiospyWos  ihenvm, 
EcASTAPHY'iJiUU.  See  Ptebooa'rtuji. 
Eccremoca'rpus.  (From  ekkremeSf 
pendent,  and  AporpoA,  fruit;  position  of 
the  seed-pods.  Nat.  ord.,  Biyinonieuit 
[Bignoniaceffi].  Linn.,  14t-Didifnamia 
2'Angiospermia.    Syn.^  Cale'mpelis.) 

Half-hardy  eTergreen  climbers,  with  oraa^ 
flowers.  Seeds  sown  on  heat,  in  February,  will 
bloom  out  of  doors  during  the  summer ;  cuttings 
taken  off  in  August,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
during  the  winter,  will  bloom  better.  In  sheltered 
places  the  fleshy  roots  will  remain  safe  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter ;  but  in  most  plaeea  it 
is  safest  to  protect  them  from  frost  and  wet,  or 
take  them  up  and  keep  them  from  frost,  and 
plant  again  in  May;  any  light,  fertile  soil. 
1?.  toii^>fo'jiM  (long-flowered).    6.    July.    Peru. 

1835. 
—  ^ai'Artt  (rough).    6.    July.    Chili.    1824. 

£ghia'ni>ia.  (Derivation  unknown. 
A  rare  Lilywort  [LiKaceae].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  An- 
thericum.) 

Division,  and,  it  is  believed,  by  seeds ;  peat  and 
loam ;  greenhouse  and  cold  pit  culture. 
E.termfU/ra  (three-flowered).     Golden.     July. 
Mexico.    1837* 

Echbve'ma.  (After  M,  Echeveri^  a 
botanical  draughtsman.  Nat.  ord .,  Bouse- 
leeks  [Crassulacese].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria 
^Peniayynia,    Allied  to  Sedum.) 

Cuttings,  chiefly  in  spring,  that  the  plants  may 
be  established  during  summer;  the  base  of  the 
cutting  should  be  dried  for  several  days,  though 
the  leaves  are  kept  green  by  shading  and  moisture, 
before  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil;  a  bell-glass, 
if  not  kept  close,  will  do  them  good,  and  also  a 
little  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  liroe- 
rubbish.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  46°,  and  kept 
almost  dry. 

OBEENH0U3E   BVEKGBEENS. 
S.  ac«ft/o'«a  (pointed-leaved).    1.    Scarlet,  yel- 
low.   April.    Mexico.     1841. 

—  bracteolafta   (small- bracted).      Red,  yellow. 

Caraccas.    1840. 

—  caspito'sa  (tufty).    1.    Yellow.    July.    Cali- 

fornia.   1706»  «     ,  ^     ^ 

—  cocci'neo  (scarlet-cowered).    2.   Scarlet.    Oc- 

tober.   Mexico.    I8I6.  . 

—/ffrtno'«o  (mealy).    Pale  yellow.    California. 

—  gibbWra   (swollen-flowered).      2.      YeUow, 

pink.    September.    Mexico.    1820. 

—  ^ondt/o'/ia  (large-leaved).   2.    Orange.    Oc- 

tober.   Mexico.    1828. 
— /o'*o  (loose).    Yellow.    Califomiil.    1847- 
^  pulverule'nta  (powdery).    White,  red.    Sep- 
tember.   Mexico.    1840. 

—  retu'aa  (blnnt-/ca»ed).    1.    Crimson,  yeuow. 
November.    Mexico.    lS4d. 

—  ro'teo  (rosy).    1.    Rose,  yellow.    September. 
Brazil.     1840. 

—  Sc*ce'»t<  (Scheer's).    14.    Pink,  yeUow.    No- 
vember.   Mexico.    1842. 

STOVE   EVERGREENS. 
E,lu*rida  (dingy-teawd).      I.     Scarltt.     July. 
Mexico.    1830. 
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E.  racemo'sa  (neevatd).   8.  CrinMon.    October. 
Mexico.    1836. 

—  seet^nda  ione-nded).    Scarlet.    June.    Mex- 

ico.   1837. 

Eohika'oea.  (From  echinas,  a  hedge- 
hog; referring  to  the  involuore,  or  scaly 
eovermg  of  composite  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteraeeae].  Linn.,  IQ-Syn- 
ffenesia  2-8uperJlua.  Allied  to  Budbeckia. ) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division  and 
seeds  in  spring ;  common  or  sandy  soil. 

£.  IMcArso'nt  (Dickson's).     1.     Lilac.     August. 

Mexico. 
^du'bia  (doubtful).      4.     Lilac.     September. 

Mexico.    1837. 
^  heteroph}^Ua  (various-leaved).     1^.     Purple. 

October.    Mexico.    1829. 

—  tiapifo'lia    (rape-leaved).      2.      Red.      July. 

North  Spain.     1834. 

—  purpu'rea  (^vaple-flowered).    4.    Red.    Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    l699- 
•r-  ioro^Hna  (lvU*flowering).   8. .  Red.    Septem- 
ber.   N.  Amer.    1816. 

Echinoca'ctus.  (From  echinos,  hedge- 
hog, and  cactus.  Nat.  ord.,  Indian  Figs 
[Oactaceffi].  Linn.,  12-Ioosandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

■  Like  the  section  Mammillaria,  this  of  Melocacti 
is  encumbered  by  one-half  too  many  names  of 
species,  founded  on  trifling  variations,  peculiar 
either  to  diJBTerent  ages  of  the  same  plants,  or  to 
accidental  forms  from  seeds.  For  species  and 
culture,  see  Ca'ctus. 

Echi'nofs.  Globe  Thistle.  (From 
echinoSf  hedgehog,  and  opsis,  Uke;  refer- 
ring to  the  spiny  scales  of  the  involuore, 
or  covering  of  composite  flowers.  Nat. 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn., 
19'8yngenesia  b-Segregata,  Allied  to 
Gazania.); 

Biennials,  chiefly  by  seeds  in  April.  Perennials, 
by  division  in  March ;  common  soil. 

HARDY  BIENNIALS. 
E»  Banna'McMa'MtM(  Hungarian  white).  White. 
Hungary.     1832. 

—  Omelifni  (Gmelin's).    White,  bine.     1 835. 

—  hu'tniUs  (humble),    Ij^.    Blue.    June.    Cau- 

casus.   1810. 

—  lemugino'sus  (woolly).  2.  Blue.  July.  Levant. 

1736. 

—  ;)/a<y'/0p/s  (broad-scaled).    September.    1835.  ' 

—  ptt'ngefu  (pixngent).    Russia.    1635. 

—  Tau'riais  (Taurian).  4.  Blue.  August.  Tauria. 

1816. 
^  Toiff'n«/o'r^t(Toumefort*s).  Caucasus.  1895. 

HABDY  PSBENNIALS. 
B.  erisMia  (created).      Cream,   white*      July. 

Bolivia. 
-~  Dahufricus  (Dahurian).    3.     Blue.     August. 

Dahuria.     1828. 

—  e«fiMa'<iM  (lofty).   6.    White.   July.   AustrU. 

1817- 

—  gloMrrimus  (most  smooth).    Blue.    August. 

Sinai.    1830. 

—  paf^cula'tu*   (panicleu).      6.      Blue.      July. 

Spain.     1815. 
•-  P^rsieus  (Persian).  White.   August.    Persia. 
1821. 


E»  Ri'tro  (Bitro).  8.  Blue.  July.  Europe.  1570. 

—  Rutheffiieus    (Russian).      3.      Bine.      July. 

Russia.    1816 

—  spinofsua  itpmy-headed),     4.    White.    July. 

Egypt.    1597. 

—  stri'cttts  (erect).  3.  Pale  blue.   July.    Europe. 

4830. 

—  tentU/t/tius  (fine-leaved).    2.    Blue.    August. 

Russia.    1820. 

—  nirga'tus  (twiggy).    3.    Blue.    June.    South 

Europe.    1820. 

EcHiNo'psis.  (From  «cAtnos,  hedgehog, 
and  opsiSf  like;  referring  to  the  spines 
which  clothe  its  glohular  stem.  Nat.  ord., 
Indian  Figs  [Cactaces].  Linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Echi- 
nocactns.) 

Stove  Cactuses.  Light  loam,  a  little  leaf-mould, 
and  a  few  lumps  of  lime-rubbish,  and  well  drained. 
Water  sparingly  in  winter,  and  air  to  be  kept  dry. 
Winter,  night,  50° ;  d^y,  W,  Summer,  night, 
65°;  day,  90°* 

E.  campy laca'ntha  (eurved-spined).     I«     Pink. 
May.    Andes.     1851. 

—  crttf^o'to  (crested);  i.  Purple.    Hay.    Bolivia. 

1 846.    There  is  a  white-flowered  variety. 

Echi'tes.  (From  ecfUs,  a  viper ;  re- 
ferring to  the  snake-like  coils  of  the 
twining  shoots.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes 
[Apocynaceee].  Linn.,  6'Pentandria  i- 
Monogynia.) 

Nearly  all  evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings  in 
sand,  in  bottom-heat,  in  spring;  lumpy  loam 
and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  ror  stove  apeeies,  6o^ 
to  80° ;  winter,  48°  to  6o°.  Others,  usual  green- 
house temperatures. 

OBEENH0I7SE. 
£.  6ispt«o'«a  (tvin-spined).   1.    ^ink.    Septem- 
ber. Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1795*   Under- 
shrub. 

—  d^cfrmia  (two-formed).  8.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Carolina.    1806. 

STOVE. 
JET.  antidysenie'riea  (antidysenterie).     Pink.    S. 
Ind.    1821. 

—  a'tro-purpu'rea  (dark  purple).     Brown,  pur- 

ple.   July.    Braad.    18U. 

—  bifio'ra  (twin-flowered).    20.    White.     July. 

W.  Ind.    1783. 

—  earyophylla'ta  (clove-leaved).   6.  Pale  yellow. 

October.    E.  Ind.    1813. 

—  cymo'sa  (cymosed).   10.  July.  £.  Ind.     1828. 

—  Dominge'nsis  (St.  Domingo).     10.     Yellow. 

June.    W.  Ind.    1820. 

—  Franci**Cea  (Rioer  Prancisco).    Rose,  green. 

September.    Brazil.    1845. 
—frutefscens  (shrubby).    10.    E.  Ind.    1816. 

—  grandifiofra  (large-flowered).    8.     Pink.    E« 

Ind.    1838. 
^HefynU  (Heynes's).    6.    Yellow.    June.    E. 
Ind.    1818. 

—  hhrsufta  (hairy).     10.      Yellow,   rose.     Sep- 

tember.   Brasil.    1848. 

—  longifli/ra  (long-flowered).  6.  White.    June. 

X  BrasiL    l8l6. 

—  Malaba'rica  (Malabar).  G.  Red.  June.   Mala- 

bar.    1833. 

—  panicUla'ta  (panicled).    10.     Yellow.     July. 

S.  Amer.    1823. 
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E.pelMta(A\t\d'lemed).    10.   Trinidad.    1896. 
-reticBU^ta  (netted).    6.     Yellow.    July.    E. 
Ind.    1818. 

—  ipk^ndefu  (diining).    White,  roee.    Septem- 

ber.  Bmil.    1841. 
-Riehafrdn  (Richard's).     S.     Yellow.     July. 
Gniana.    1834. 

—  rubrieau'lu  (red-stemmed).  6.  Yellow.  July. 

Guiana.    18S4. 

—  UeUafri*  {utaX'^fed-corallaed).      10.      Rose, 

yellow.    July.    Bio  Janeiro. 

—  KHbtnfcta  (slightly-bent.     Savannah-Jlower), 

10.    Yellow.    July.    Jamaica.    1759. 

•/on/M  (twisted).  10.  Yellow.  July.  Ja- 
maica.   1778. 

-umbdlata  (umbelled).  IS.  Yellow.  July. 
Jamaica.    1733. 

E'cHiuM.  Viper's  Bugloss.  (From 
echitf  a  viper ;  seeds  like  the  viper's  bead. 
Nat.  ord.,  Boragewortt  [Borsginacefle]  • 
Linn.,  (^'Peniandria  l-Monogytiia,  Allied 
to  Anohnsa.) 

Aonoals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  common 
gvdeo-soiU  in  March  {  evergreen  shrubs,  also,  by 
seeds,  sown  in  spring,  in  a  slight  hotbed ;  by 
Isjfcrinc  the  young  shoots  in  summer  i  and  cuttings 
in  «ady  aod  ef  firm  youug  shoota,  in  April  or 
Ks7,  under  u  bell-glass,  but  not  kept  very  close, 
and  receiving  a  little  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam. 
^'intu  temp.,  40<*  to  48°. 

HABDY  AHMUALS. 
i?.  eNfwsM/o'lJtHn  (nanow-leaved).  Blush.  July. 

Spain.    1826. 
--  •nma^rSttm  (jtmad-mkaMing).    Purple.   July. 

Calabria.    1896. 
-'ca^c^tmm   (tergre-calyzed).      Blue,  yellow. 

July.    South  Europe.    1899. 

—  wtacrafmtk^m  (larie-flowend).      1.      Violet. 

July.    Barbwy.    1818. 

—  SJ^awtfCSims'a)..  Bied«bltte.    August.  South 

Europe.    1816. 

aASDY  BIENNIALS. 
S.  amm'ttum  (agreeable).  Blue.  July.  Caucasus. 

18S6. 

—  oipe'irimiMn  (verr  rough).  Blue.   July.    Cau- 

casus.   1890. 

—  Dakufrieum  (Dabnrian).  Blue.  July.  Dahuria. 

1897. 
-/to'/ieuOT  (Italian).  4.  White.    July.    Jersey. 

—  5i6IAo'j7»i«  (Sibthorp's).  I.  Red.    June.    Eu- 

rope.   1894. 

—  fe'isate  (slender).   1.  Blue;   July.  Sicily.  1884. 

—  hiAercMia'/iiiii  (pimpled).   1.  Violet.   August. 

Spain.     1830. 

—  violafeeum  (yioltt'flowered).   S.   Blue.    June. 

Austria.    1658. 

—  tmlgafreji&re'tt'lbo  (oomraon-white-flowered). 

1.    White.    July.    Britain. 

HEBBACEOUS  FEBENNIAL8. 

E,  emidafimm  (tailed).   I.  Bed..  July.   Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1819.    Greenhouse. 

—  Lagtuea'num  (Idtgasca's).  Itilac.  July.  Spain. 

1826.    Hardy. 

—  MerUfmaH  (Morten's).  1^.  Blue.  June.  Spain. 

1894.    Hardy. 
~pnM<ra'<iM»(proatrate}.  I.  Red.  July.  Egypt. 
1890.    Hardy. 

—  sptea'/wn  (spiked-tftoof/).    i.    White.    July. 

Cape  <rf  Good  Hope.   1791  •   Greenhouse. 

GREENHOrSE    EVERGREENS. 
E.  acuteafhim  (prickly).  4.  White.  June.  Cana- 
ries.   1815. 


£.  amM'rmim  (doubtful).   3.  White,  red.  July« 
Canaries.    1890. 

—  arge'rUeum  (silvery).   3.  Blue.  June.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1789. 
-^  bfjiron*  (two-faced).    3.    White,  red.    June. 

Canaries.    1890. 
~  bra^pa'nthum  (short-flowered).    1^.    White.- 

Jnne.    Ca^e  of  Good  Hope.    1819* 

—  ca'fMlicmte  (whitish).  8.  Blue.  June.  Madeira. 

1777. 

—  capUaftum  (headed).  9.  Red.  June.  Cape  ol 

Good  Hope.     18 1 9. 

—  cynojioMot'ifee  (bu^Ioss-like).  3.  Blue.   July. 

Canaries.    I8I6. 

—  demifio'Tum  (thickly^flowered).  9.  Blue.  June. 

Canaries.    1830. 

—  /cuftM/mm  (proud).  4.  Purple.   April.   Cana- 

ries.   1779* 
"  feroci'srinmm  (flereeat*«#a/Ared).  6.  Blue.  June* 

Madeira.    1794. 
— fotio'nttn  (leafy).   8.  White.   July.   Canariee. 

1816. 
—/fuMor/nMii  (shrubby).   8.  Pink.   May.  Capo 

of  Good  Hope.    1769. 

—  gigefnUum,  (gigantic).  10.  White.  June.  Ca» 

naries.    1779. 

—  ^/a'^fttm  (smooth).  2.  White.   May.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1/91. 

—  gUtuoophy'llMm  (milky-green-leaved).  2.  Vio.* 

let.    May.    Cape  of  Good  Rope.     1799. 

—  grandiflofrum  (large-flowered).  3.  Pink.  June-. 

Madeira.    1787. 

—  hVtpidum  (bristly).    9.    White.   June.   CapO 

of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  tfica'num  (hoary).   Blue.  June.  Cape  of  Goo4 

Hope.    18l6i 

—  Immga'tum  (smooth-tlaMred).   9.  Blue.  July* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  kuiophj/'Uum  (hairy-leaved).  2.  White.  May* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     18I9> 

—  UttMftum  (lined).  9.  White.   July.  Canarieo* 

181». 

—  longiflo'rum  (long-flowered).    3.    Blue.   July* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I8O6* 

—  maeropkp'llwn  (large-leaved).  8.  Blue.  July. 

Canariea.    1893. 

—  mo'/to  (soft).   6.    White.    June.     Teneriffe, 

1830. 
-~  nerDO'ram  (nerved).  4.  Purple.  July.  Maddnu 

1777. 
~  pam'oi/ii'hftm  (panicled).  3.  VHiite.  July.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    I81S. 

—  pefr«'iim(rock).    9.   Blue.   May.   Dalmatia. 

1648.    Hardy. 

—  p^amtda'Awm  (pyramidal).    8.    Blue.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1820. 

—  sea'bntm  (rough).    9.    Purple.    Blue.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1820. 

—  si'mpUs  (map\p)»  1.  White.  June.  Tenerifle* 

1830. 

—  spharoce'phalon  (round-headed).  White.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1824. 
^ttri'ctum  (erect).  S.   Blue.   June.   Canariea* 

1779. 

—  sMgo'iiuin  (stiff-haired).   9.  Violet.  August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1891. 
->  Swa'rtgii  (Swarti's).    Blue.    June.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1816. 

—  verruco'tum  (warted).   3.  White.   July.  Cap« 

of  Good  Hope.    1899. 
•^  vMBcena  (greenisn).   9.  Bluish.  July.  Gaaa* 
ries.    1890. 

Edging.  The  material  ased  for  divid- 
ing beds  and  borders  from  the  paths. 
For  the  kitchen-garden,  and  all  other 
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plaoes  where  neatness  only  need  be  con- 
sidered, slates  set  edgeways  form  the 
best  edging.  In  peaty,  or  any  light  soils, 
the  common  heath  {Eri'ca  vulga'rii)  is 
very  advantageously  employed;  it  re- 
qnires  to  be  clipped  twice  annually,  and 
may  be  planted  at.  any  season.  Box  is 
neat,  but  objectionable  as  a  harbour  for 
Termin,  liable  to  decay,  troublesome,  and 
as  a  great  impoverisher  of  the  soil.  Thrift 
is  almost  as  objectionable;  when  em- 
ployed, it  is  best  inserted  by  the  dibble 
during  September,  the  plants  being 
placed  two  inches  apart.  It  requires  fre- 
quent trimming,  and  to  be  renewed  every 
tiiree  years.  Gentiane'Ua  makes  a  very 
beautiful  edging,  but  is  expensive.  It 
may  be  planted  in  September.  Various 
other  substitutes  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  none  seem  so  deserving  of 
attention  as  the  Saxi'/raga  hypnoVdet,  It 
is  a  native  plant,  and  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Sprigs  have  to  be  planted  a 
few  inches  asunder;  they  soon  spread 
out  and  unite,  only  require  paring  once 
hi  autumn  or  summer,  and  no.  other  at- 
tention than  a  second  paring  in  winter  or 
early  spring.  In  winter  the  leaf  of  this 
saxifrage  is  a  refreshing  green,  and  in 
spring  and  summer  it  is  in  great  beauty, 
from  its  multitude  of  white  flowers  and 
pink  buds.  The  cuttings  strike  without 
difficulty.  Turf  is  sometimes  employed, 
and  should  be  of  the  finest  grasses,  such 
as  are  found  on  the  chalk  downs.  Cast- 
iran  edgings,  if  kept  constantly  painted, 
either  very  dark  green,  or  dark  brown, 
are  very  neat,  and,  if  of  an  open  basket- 
work  pattern,  very  ornamental. 

Edgwo'bthia.  (Named  after  M,  Edge- 
worth,  Nat.  ord.,  Daphnads  [Thymela- 
cesB].  linn.,  ^-Octandria  l-Monoggnia. 
AlMed  to  Daphne.) 

The  flower-heads  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  are 
In  round  balls,  covered  with  hairs;  when  open 
they  are  clear,  yellow,  and  fragrant.  Must  not  be 
confbunded  with  Edgewo'rthia  of  Falconet,  now 
called  RepMnia.  A  Daphne-like,  greenhouse 
plant.  Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
spring;  and  grafting,  should  be  tried  on  the 
Spurge-laurel;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  45°. 

2r.  chVyna'ntha  (golden-flowered).    S.     Yellow. 
June.    China.    1S45. 

Edwa'rdsia.  (After  Mr.  Edwards,  bo- 
tanical draughtsman.  Nat.  ord.,  Legumi- 
nous Plants  [Fabaoeae].  Linn.,  10-D«- 
candria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Sophora.) 

AH  have  yellow  flowers.  Cuttings  of  firm  side- 
^loots,  several  inches  in  length,  in  sand,  onder  a 
glass,  in  summer;  sandy  peat  and  a  little  lumpy 


loam*  If  in  pote  In  a  gveenhoufle,  winter  teaip., 
8S°  to  «5^ ;  it  kept  dry  during  winter,  all  tztept 
E.  niftida  will  stand  against  a  wall. 

£.  C/Uie'fMis  (ChUian).    May.    Chili.    IMS. 

—  ehryaoph^Ua  (golden-leaved).   IS.  May.  New 

Zealand.    ■ 

—  grandifio^ra  (large-flo wared).    19.  May.    New 

Zealand.    177*. 
—'IfacMaMa'na  (Mr.  Macnab's).   6.   July.  Aus- 
tralia.   1810. 

—  microphy'Ua  (small-leaved).    0.    May.    New 

Zealand.    177*- 

—  mVnifna  (least).  4.  May.  Mew  Zealand.  1818. 

—  myriophy'Ua  (many-leaved).    5.    May.    New 

Zealand. 

—  m^/ula  (shining).    8.    Bourbon.    I8t8. 

Egg-plant  or  bbabsb.  8oUJman  ovi'- 
gervm. 

Ego-shzlls.    See  Amihal  Matters. 

EotANTiNE.  Ito*ia  ht'tea  and  Ru^hut 
Eglante'ria,' 

Egyptian  Lotus.    Nymphm'a  lo'ku. 

Egyptian  Thobn.    Jca*cia  ve'ra. 

Ehbe'tia.  (After  Ehret,  a  German 
botanical  draughtsman.  Nat  ord.,  Ehre^ 
<ta(2s  [Ehretacese].  Linn.,  5-PentafMirta 
1-Monoggnia,  Allied  to  Toomefortia  and 
Heliotropiam.) 

All  of  them  nnfold  their  flowm  from  twisted 
(gyrate)  stalks,  like  tiie  Heliotro|M.  AH  evergreens 
and  white-flowered.  Cuttings  in  sandy  vAl,  in 
April,  under  a  bell-glasa,  and  in  bottom-heat  j 
loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80° ;  win- 
ter, MP  to  55<*.  The  New  Holland  species  wiU  do 
in  a  temperature,  in  winter,  of  asP  to  45^. 

E,  aeuminafta  (/of^-pointed).     16.    July.     N. 
Holland.     1820. 

—  bturift/Ha  (boz-leaved).    8*    E.  Ind.    182S. 

—  divarica'ta  (straggling).  15.  Havannah.  18M. 

—  tntemo'dis  (interknotted).   6.  AntUles.    I819. 

—  la'ffis  (smooth).     12.    E.  Ind.    1823. 

—  microphy'Ua   (small-leaved).     10.    July.    S. 

Ind.    1818. 

—  aerrt^ta  (8aw-edged-/eaoe<f)*      0*       E.   Ind. 

182S. 

Ekebe'bgia.  (After  Capt  Ekeberg,  a 
Swede.  Nat.  ord.,  Hfeliads  [Meliaces]. 
Linn..  lO'Decandria  1-Monogynia,  Al- 
lied to  Trichilia.) 

A  fine  tree,  with  the  aspect  of  a  large  Ke^tt* 
Axedafrach. 

E.  Cape'tuia  (Cape).  White.  July.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope*    1 7&9* 

^Eijea'gnus.    Oleaster,  or  "Wild  Olive. 

From  elaagnos,  Dioscorides's  name  for 

the  Wild  Olive.  Nat  ord.,  Oleasterg  [Ele- 

agnaceeej.    Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  l-Mono- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Shepperdia.) 

The  flowers  of  E.  orienta^lia  are  highly  fragrant, 
and  the  fruit  is  esteemed  in  Persia.  The  de- 
ciduous species  and  their  varieties,  bT  aaeda 
sown  in  spring,  and  cuttings  inserted  in  tne  open 
ground,  u  autumn ;  the  evergreen  species,  by 
Uyers  in  autumn,  and  cuttings  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  summer ;  sand^  soil  and  a  liMle  peat,  and 
requiring,  during  the  wmter,  the  assistance  of  tba 
greenhouse.    The  hardy  kinds  are  very  graceful. 
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OBBBMR0U8X  ByBBOaBlKf . 
K.  aeumbuiftm  (ioiw-pointed).    4. 
— /tt/iA)^/ia(bromd.l(MTed).  4.  July.  E.  Ind.  171*. 

—  ortemto'/tt  (eMtern).    10.   Jnly.  Levrat.  17«8> 

HABDY  DECIDUOUS. 
J?.  «V*tftf/o''Mi  (wrow.teaved).    Yelloir.   ^oly. 

South  Europe.    1033. 
— tfac<yb/o'niit»(dAte-fonn->VM<#e(l).  White. 

July. 
-^  mrg^ntem  {^S^ifTf).    10.    N.'Amer.    1813. 
-<C«ia^iMu(CuwdUn).  White.  Canada.  1848. 
—eomftfrtm  (crowded).  10.  White.  Nepaul.  1833. 

—  karUfnait  (garden).   90.  Tdlow.  Jolj.  8oatb 

Europe.    1033. 

—  jNiro(/i/tfiM(einaU-leaTed).  10.  White.  June. 

India.    1843.    ETergreen. 

—  sttHd/o'Uu  (wiUow-IeaTed)., 

—  ttrino'taM  (prickly).  White. 'July.  Efrypt.  1880. 

—  Somgi^rieu$  (Songarian).    Pale  yellov.    July. 

Siberia.    1831. 

^Mfio^rua  (three  •  flowered).  White.  July. 
Nepaul.    1833. 

^umbellafhu  (nmbeUed).  White.  July.  Ne- 
paul.   1830. 

Eubooa'bpus.  (From  alaia,  the  olive, 
and  karpotf  fruit ;  resemblanoe  of  fruits. 
Vat  ord.,  Lindenhlooms  [Tiliacese]. 
lann.,  ll-Dodecandria  \-Monogynia.) 

The  rough,  bony  fruii,  or  itone,  diveeted  of  the 

Slip  and  poAiahed,  makee  handaome  necklaces, 
▼ergreena,  with  white  flowera.  Seeda  in  a  hot- 
bed, in  aprfaig ;  cuttinga  of  ripened  young  ahoota, 
with  the  leaTca  attached,  in  aandy  aoil,  under  a 
belUgiaaa,  and  bottom-heat ;  loam  and  a  little 
iH>ry  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  80^ ;  winter, 
i^  to  35<»;  £.  qfa/neuMt  winter,  OS^*  to  45*>. 

E.  eyafneua  (blne-/nfttMl).  10.  July.  N.  Hoi- 
land.     1803. 

—  grand^fU/rua  (large-ilowered).     80.     White, 

erimaon.    E.  Ind.    l9StO. 
~  acmi'ffM  (aaw-edge-iaaeed).  98w  S.  Ind.  1774. 

Elaode'ndbon.  Olive  Wood.  (From 
tiaia,  olive,  and  dendron^  a  tree ;  alluding 
to  the  resemUanoe.  Nat  ord.,  Spindle^ 
treet  [Celastraoeie].  iinn.i  b-Penlandria 
l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Hartogia.) 

For  culture,  $ee  ELJiocA'aFva. 

OBEENHOUSE    EVEBOREENS. 
E.  mutrt^U  (southern).    3.    Oreen,  white.  July. 
N.  8.  Walea.    1700. 

—  Captfnse  (Cape).    18.    Oreen.     June.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1838. 
"■eri/eeuim  (maty).     White.     June.     Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    )794. 

—  iafayr(A>'ln<ai(entire.leaved).  3.  Oreen,  white. 

July.    N.  Holland. 

STOVE  EVERGBEEHS. 
IB.ghmteum  (milky«graen).    0.    Oreen.  Ceylon. 

1834. 
•"orieniafle   (eaatem).       IS.       Green,   yellow. 

Mauritlna.    1771. 

—  jytoco'fTmM  (wood-fruited).  3.  Oreen,  yellow. 

Antillea.    1810. 

Ela'ib.  The  Oil  Palm.  (From  elaia, 
the  oUve;  similarity  of  expressing  oil 
from  the  fruit  Nat.  ord.,  PtUfMs  [Pal- 
macece].  Lion.,  2Sl.Dugcia  6'Ilexandna. 
AUied  to  CooMi.3 . 


ne  best  kind  of  palm  wfaie  la  from  this  palm. 
Palm  on,  ao  much  need  in  the  manufacture  of 
aoap,  and  aa  a  aort  of  greaae,  ia  chiefly  the  pro- 
duce  of  E.  Oidfiee'fMit  and  metonooo'cca.  Stove 
Palma,  with  greenish- white  flowers.  Suckers  and 
aeeda;  rich,  aandy  aoil.  Summer  temp.,  00**  to 
86<*  i  winter,  6iP  to  Oo^. 

E.  Ouineefnaia  (Guinea).    80.    Guinea.    1730. 
~  melanoe&eca  (black-aeeded).    30.    New  Gre- 
nada.   1831. 

—  oeeidenta'U$  (weatem).   30.    Jamaica.    1890. 

—  Pemambueo'fM  (Pemambuco).     50.     BraxiL 

1835. 

—  <p«efa'6tiif  (ahowy).    E.  Ind.    1831. 

Elaphaolo'ssum.    See  Olfe'bsia. 

ElATEB.      See  WlBE.WOBH. 

Eldeb.     Satnbti^cus  nVgra. 

Varieties. — There  are  several  kinds 
in  cultivation,  but  the  old  S.  ni'gra  is  in 
most  general  esteem,  being  the  best 
adapted  for  wine-making.  The  White- 
berried  {S,  a'lbida)  is  much  esteemed  by 
some,  especially  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 
S.  vVridis,  or  the  Green-berried,  and  8. 
ni'gra  variega'ta^  the  Silver-striped,  and 
S,  nVgra  au'rea,  the  Golden-edged,  are 
interesting  varieties.  One  with  scarlet 
berries  is  said  to  be  very  handsome. 
Most  of  the  varieties  of  S,  ni'gra  are 
ornamental,  and  well  adapted  to  assist  in 
forming  screens  to  the  exterior  of  small 
gardens,  or  even  as  hedge-row  fruits. 

Propagation. — Generally  by  cuttings, 
which  strike  easily,  even  as  large  tnm- 
cheons.  They  are  readily  produced, 
also,  by  suckers,  and  in  all  these  cases 
care  should  be  taken  to  cut  away  from 
the  stem  those  buds  which  are  to  be 
placed  below  the  ground.  They  are 
easily  produced  from  seed,  and  by  such 
means  varieties  may  be  obtained. 

Soil. — They  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
ordinary  soil ;  still  they  prefer  an  upland, 
light  loam,  containing  a  fair  amount  of 
vegetable  matter. 

Culture. — The  form  will  depend  on  the 
situation  it  is  to  occupy.  The  elder  will 
bear  fruit  either  as  a  huge  bush,  or  as  a 
small  tree,  provided  the  preparatory  course 
of  training  is  properly  carried  out.  Those 
for  fruiting  as  bushes  should  be  formed 
almost  as  a  gooseberry-bush  in  its  earlier 
stages, keeping  the  centre  somewhat  thin. 
Indeed,  thinning  out  superfluous  shoots 
is  nearly  all  that  can  be  practised. 
Those  for  standard  trees,  or  wi^  stems, 
must  be  trained  by  clearing  away  side- 
shoots,  and  forming  a  head  at  a  higher 
level.  About  five  or  six  feet  are  commonly 
allowed  for  stem  height,  and  the  hcn«] 
must  then  be  formed  as  recommendod 
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for  the  bushes.  They  require  scarcely 
any  subsequent  culture,  and  will  endure 
for  many  years. 

Fruit, — The  making  of  elder  wine  is 
the  principal  use.  Elder  flowers  are 
used  occasionally  to  flavour  confections. 

Elecampane,    i'nula  hele'nivm. 

Euchby'sum.    See  Hslichby'sum. 

Euse'na.    (Ancient  name  of  romance. 

Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllids  [AmaryllidacesB]. 

Linn.,  6-He«andria  1-Monogynia.    Allied 

to  Pancratium.) 

A  fine,  rare,  g^enhouse  bulb,  witb  a  dower- 
scape  a  yard  high,  with  six  to  eight  larfce  white 
flowers,  more  like  a  Peruvian  Daffodil  {Jamefne) 
than  a  Pancratium,  and  requires  more  than  one- 
half  sand,  with  light  loam,  to  flower  it  well.  00"- 
sets;  peat  and  very  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp., 
55°  to  80°;  winter,  45°  to  5ft°. 

JS?. /o»i^(pe'/ala  (long-petaled).  May.  Lima.  18S7. 

Ellio 'ttia.  ( After  8,  Elliot,  an  Ameri- 
can botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Gyrillad^  [Cy- 
rillacesB].  Linn.,  S-Octandria  l-Mono- 
gynia,) 

A  little  evergreen  bush,  with  spikes  of  Andro- 
meda-looldng  flowers.  It  requires  a  warm  situa- 
tion and  a  peat  border.  CutUngs  of  small  shoots 
under  a  hand.Ught  in  sprinv,  or  layers  at  the  end 
of  summer ;  sandy  loam  and  peat.  If  in  a  green- 
house, winter  temp.,  36°  to  40^. 

E.racemcfaa  (racemed).      2.     White.      June. 
Georgia. 

Em.oboca'rpu8»  Pod  Fern.   (From  en, 

in,  lohos^  a  pod,  and  carpos,  a  seed-vessel ; 

alluding  to  the  appeamce  of  the  divided 

fronds.   Nat.  ord,,  Ferns  [Polypodiacese]. 

Linn.,  2^'Cryptogamia  l-FU^ces.) 

A  beantiful  stove  Fern.  Divisions;  peat  and 
loam,  rather  moat  of  the  latter.  Summer  temp., 
&5''to80°;  winter,  48°  to  55°.  By  some  boUnista 
called  Cerato'pteria. 

E.  oierofceua  (potherb).    1^.    Brown.     August. 
Tranquebar.    1818. 

Elk.     IPlmus  campe*stris. 

ElmtBEei^ijs.    See  ScoLinrus. 

Elode'a.     (From  elodes,  a  marsh,  the 

native  place  of  the  species.      Nat.  ord., 

ThUsans  [Hyperieacess].  Linn., -S-Tyton- 

dria  9-Trigynia.    Allied  to  Parnassia.) 

Aqnadc  annuals,  requiring  a  cool  stove*  Sow 
in  light  loam  annually,  and  keep  the  pots  standing 
in  trays  of  water. 

E,0uiane'n9i8  (Guiana),  i*  Wliite.    July.   Gui- 
ana.   1820. 
-~/m/cAe' //a  (pretty).    E.  Ind.    1831. 

Embe'lu.     (From  ^mhelia,  its  name 

in  Ceylon.    Nat.  ord.,  Ardisiads  [Myrsi- 

naceas].      Linn.,   6-Pentandria  l-Mano- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Ardisia.) 

Like  Ardisia,  the  chief  beauty  resides  in  the 
leaves  and  berried  fruit.  The  pungent  berries  of 
Embeflia  rVbea  are  eatable,  and  called  currants 
)n  India.  Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripe  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass. 


in  heat ;.  peat  and  loam.    Summer  temp.  Co°  to 
80° ;  winter,  60°  to.  65°. 

E,  robu'Mta  (robust).    SO.  MHiita,  greeiu  E.  Ind» 
1823. 

E'mblica.  (The  native  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  Spurgeworls[TS,xxphoTtii9AeBb],  Linn., 
2\-M.oncBcia  lO-Decandria.  Allied  to  Phyl- 
lanthns.) 

Stoie  evergreens,  from  the  Molucca  Islands. 
Cuttings,  dried  at  their  base,  in  sandy  soil,  in 
heat ;  sandy  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  75° ; 
winter,  48°  to  55°. 

E.  qfficina'Ka  (shop).    12.    fH6  yellow.     July. 
1768. 

—  racemo'ga   (racemed).      S.      Green,    yellow. 

July.    1793. 

Embo'thbixtm.  (From  en,  in,  and  bo- 
thrion,  a  little  pit ;  referring  to  the  pollen- 
cases,  or  anthers.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteads 
[ProteaoesB].  Linn.,  4fTeirandna  l- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Enightia.) 

Greenhouse  evergffeeen  ahmb,  from  New  Sol- 
land.  CttttingB  in  sandy  soi^  taken  when  the 
wood  is  ripe,  under  a  glass ;  sandy  peat,  with  a 
little  fibry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  35°  to  45°. 

E.  coccifnetim  (scariet).     3.     Scarlet.      Africa. 

May.    1861. 
-->  atrobtU'num  (strobile-like).   3.  Green,  yeUow. 

April.     1834. 

E'mpetbum.  Crow  Berry.  (From<fn, 
in,  or  upon,  and  petrot,  a  rock ;  plants 
grow  in  stony  places,  Nat.  ord.,  Crow- 
berries  [Empetracese].  Linn.,  22-2>t0pda 
^-TriandriaS 

Low,  spreading,  heath-like  planted  better  aoited 
for  damp  peat-beds  than  roek-work.  The  black 
berries  are  as  wholesome  aa  bladt  cnmmts,  and 
more  palatable.  Their  Gaelic  name  means  raven- 
berries;  but  ravens  or  crows  never  touch  them. 
Grouse  eat  them  gr^Oy,  and  Ptarmigans  fieed 
on  the  leaves  in  winter.  Hardy  evci|rveens ;  proptr- 
gated  by  cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  in  sandy 
peat,  in  summer,  and  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  or 
autumn,  which  generally  remain  a  year  in  the  soil 
before  vegetating ;  heathy  soil,  and  rather  moist 
aituation. 

E,  m'grum  (black-&emed).    1.    April.    Britain. 
Sc&Hcum  (Scotch).  }.  April.    Scotland. 

—  ru'brwn  (red-fruited).     Brown,  purple.    8. 

Amer.    1833. 

EMBLBtJ'BUU.  (From  en,  in,  and  pleu- 
ron,  a  membrane ;  referring  to  the  seed 
being  suspended  from  the  seed- cord  by  a 
thin  membrane.  Nat.  ord.,  Bueworts 
[Bntacee].  Linn,.,  fH-Monoecia  ^Tetratt' 
dria.    Allied  to  Diosma.) 

Greenhouse  evergreenshrub.  Cuttinga  of  pointa 
of  shoots  when  two  inches  in  length,  and  gietting 
a  little  firm  at  their  base,  taken  off  with  a  heel ; 
peat,  one  part,  sandy  fibry  loam,  two  parts.  Win- 
ter temp.,  40°  to  4fi^. 

B.  serruie^tum  (fine-saw-edged).  3.  Finkt  JttiM. 
1774.    Gape  of  Good  Htipe* 

Encb'IiIa.  (From  egcheUon,  a  Utde  eel; 
formation  of  the  seeds.    Nat»  ord.,  Ocmt- 
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posites  [Asteracese].     19-Syngenesia    8- 
Frustranea,    Allied  to  Sclerocarpus. ) 

Greenhoase  eTergreeas.  Seeds,  when  obtain- 
ftbk,  in  spring;  cattings,  a  little  dried  at  the 
base,  in  sand,  under  a  duMs,  and  shaded ;  sandy» 
fibrjr  loam,  with  a  litue  peat.  Winter  temp., 
3S°  to  45*'. 
E.  emu^scem  Ounxj).   l^.   Orsnge.  July.  Peru. 

1780. 
—  katimf&lia  (halimtts-leaved).      I^.      Yellow. 
Jvfy.    Menco.     1830. 

Enchanter's  Nightshade.    Circm'a. 

Endive.  {Oicho'rium  endi'via,)  Used 
in  Halads. 

Varieties. — The  green-curled  is  culti- 
vated for  the  main  crops,  as  it  best  en- 
dures wet  and  cold ;  the  white-curled, 
chiefly  grown  for  summer  and  autumn ; 
the  brooA-leaved,  or  Batavian^  is  preferred 
for  soups  and  stews,  but  is  seldom  used 
for  salads. 

Soil  and  8ituation.^A  light,  dry,  but 
rich  soil,  dug  deep  and  unshaded.  It  is 
best  to  form  an  artificial  bed  by  laying 
a  foot  in  depth  of  eardi  on  a  bed  of 
brickbats,  stones,  &c. 

Sowing. — For  a  first  crop  about  the 
middle  of  April,  to  be  repeated  in  May, 
but  only  in  small  portions,  as  those  which 
are  raised  before  June  soon  advance  to 
seed.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  the 
first  main  crop  may  be  sown  again,  in 
the  course  of  July,  and  lastly,  early  in 
August;  and  in  this  month  the  main 
plantation  is  made.  Sow  in  drills  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  below  the  snrfoce.  When  an  inch 
in  height,  thin  the  plants  to'  three  or  fonr 
inches  apart :  those  taken  away  are  too 
small  to  be  of  any  service  if  pricked  out. 
Give  water  freely  in  dry  weauier. 

When  the  larger  seedlings  have  been 
transplanted,  the  smaller  ones  which 
remain  should  have  a  gentle  watering, 
and  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  they  wUl 
afford  a  second  successional  crop ;  and, 
by  a  repetition  of  tMs  management,  in 
general,  a  third.  The  plants  are  gene- 
rally fit  for  transplanting  when  of  a 
month's  growth  in  the  seed-bed,  or  when 
five  or  six  inches  high. 

Planting, -^Set  them  in  rows  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  apart  each  way;  the 
Batavian  requires  the  greatest  space. 
Water  must  be  given  moderately  every 
evening  until  the  plants  are  established, 
after  which  only  in  excessive  and  pro- 
tracted drought.  Those  which  are  left 
in  the  seed-bed,  in  general,  attain  a  finer 
gnwth  than  those  that  have  been  moved. 


In  November,  some  plants  that  have 
attained  nearly  tfieir  full  size  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  south  side  of  a  sloping  bank 
of  dry,  light  earth,  raised  one  or  two  feet 
behind ;  to  be  protected  by  frames,  mats, 
or  thick  coverings  of  litter,  during  severe 
and  very  wet  weather ;  but  to  be  care- 
fully uncovered  during  mild,  dry  days. 
The  plants,  in  this  instance,  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  further  apart  than  six  or 
eight  inches.  This  plan  may  be  followed 
in  open  days  during  December  and  Janu- 
ary, by  which  means  a  constant  supply 
may  be  obtained.  Instead  of  being 
planted  in  the  above  manner  on  a  terrace, 
it  is  sometimes  practised  to  take  the 
plants  on  a  dry  day,  and  the  leaves  being 
tied  together,  to  lay  them  horizontally  in 
the  ea^  down  to  the  tip  of  the  leaves  ; 
this  accelerates  the  blanching,  but  other- 
wise is  far  more  subject  to  failure.  As 
the  number  necessaiy  for  a  family  is  but 
small,  but  few  should  be  planted  at  a  time. 

Blanching. — About  three  months  elapse 
between  the  time  of  sowing  and  the  fit- 
ness of  the  plants  for  blanching.  This 
operation  will  be'  completed  in  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days  in  summer,  or  in  three 
or  four  weeks  in  winter.  To  blanch  the 
plants  tie  their  leaves  together ;  or  place 
tiles  or  pieces  of  board  upon  them,  or 
tie  their  leaves  together,  and  cover  them 
to  their  tips  with  mould,  making  it  rise  to 
a  point,  so  as  to  throw  off  excessive  rains. 
All  these  methods  suceed  in  diy  seasons^ 
but  in  wet  ones  the  plants,  treated  accord- 
ing  to  any  of  them,  are  liable  to  decay. 

The  one  which  succeeds  best  in  aU  sea- 
sons is  to  fold  the  leaves  round  the  heart 
as  much  as  possible  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion ;  and,  being  tied'  together  with  L 
shred  of  bass-mat,  covered  up  entirely 
with  coal-ashes  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
the  surface  being  rendered  firm  and 
smooth  with  the  trowel.  Sand  will  do^ 
but  ashes  are  equally  uHretentive  of 
moisture,  whilst  they  are  much  superior 
in  absorbing  heat,  which  is  so  beneficial 
in  the  hastening  of  the  process.  If  the 
simple  mode  of  drawing  the  leaves  toge^ 
ther  is  adopted  to  effect  this  blanching, 
they  must  be  tied  very  dose,  and,  in  a 
week  after  the  first  l^g,  a  second  liga* 
ture  must  be  passed  round  the  middle  of 
the  plant  to  prevent  the  heart-leaves 
bursting  out  A  dry  afternoon,  when  the 
plants  are  entirely  free  from  moisture, 
should  be  selected,  whichever  mode  is 
adopted*  ... 
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AvOTjeicellpntmodeia  to  spread  over 
the  ioiface  of  the  bed  about  an  inch  is 
depth  ol  piC-aaad,  and  coTeriog  eaili 
plant  with  a  Bmall  pot  made  of  eartben- 
ware,  painted  bolJi  within  and  on  the  oat- 
aide  to  eiolude  the  wot — that  worst  hiu. 
deraoce  of  blanching.  To  avoid  tbin,  the 
pots  should  be  taken  off  dail;  to  nlloir 
thii  plants  to  dc;,  and  the  insides  of  tbi 
pols  wiped.  A.  sea-kale  pot  in  laiDiB 
toi'e,  like  the  annexed  figure,  is  to  bi 
preferred ;  and  if  madeof  ziue  oi  other 


metal,  it  would  be  belter,  because  nol 
porous  and  admissive  of  EDoisture. 

To  obtam  Seed.— The  finest  and  sound- 
est plants  should  be  selected  of  the  last 
pUntalJon.  For  a  amjdl  family  three  or 
four  plants  of  each  varietj  will  be  suffi. 
dent.  Plant  these  in  March  beneath  a 
■on^  fence,  about  a  foot  from  it,  and 
eighteen  inches  apart  Aa  the  flonei. 
Btem  advances,  fasten  it  lo  a 
stake,  or,  if  they  are  placed 
beneath  palings,  by  a  string, 
lo  be  gatbered  as  the  seed 
upon  it  ripens ;  for  if  none  are 
gathered  nntil  thewbole  pUnt 
is  changing  colour,  the  flrst 
rijiened  and  best  seed  will  hate 
mattered  and  be  lost.  Each 
branch  must  be  laid,  as  it  is 
ent,  Dpon  a  cloth  in  the  sun ; 
and  when  perfectly  dry,  the 
teed  beaten  ont,  cleansed,  and 

Ehoime.  This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  manyconlrivanceBfor 
■nppljing  water  to  plants. 

1.  TAe  jrump-igriiise,  or 
lyringe-mgiiu,  can  be  sup- 
plied with  water  fVom  a  com- 
mon bucket,  from  which  it 
■noks  the  water  through  a  per- 
forated base.  The  handle  is 
■ometimss  made  10  work  hke 
that  of  the  common  pump.  - 

3.  The  btaroK  aalmag- 
ngint  is  represented  in  the 
next  figure.    It   will  throw 


upon  the  end  of  the  delivery- pipe.  It 
holds  from  twenty  to  thirty  gaUons  of 
watec :  but  may  be  made,  with  a  leatlier. 
hose  attached,  to  communicate  with  a 
pond  or  other  reservoir  of  water. 

3.  Tit  curved  barril-engiiii  is  eieel- 
lent;  for  the  barrel,  piston.rods,  &c.. 
being  so  constmcted  as  to  be  tnmed  on 
a  lat)ie,  tliey  are  so  aci'urnte  that  there  is 
the  lensl  possible  loss  of  power,  either 
from  unnecDseary  friction  or  fhim  an  im- 


EsirVnTHua.  (From  enihtoi,  enlarged, 
and  antAo),  a  flower;  the  flowers  swollen 
in  the  middle.  Nat.  ord.,  Healhaoru 
[Ericacen}.  Linn.,  10-Dtea)idria  l.Me- 
noj^nia.    Allied  to  Arbntns.) 

OnenhoiiH  rmrgrtea  ahnibi,  with  pink  flow- 
vn,  from GhLflH.  CdltlDBtaf  Ann  foung  ihooti  fai 

Buidj  louq  two  ptitMf  and  flbrj  p«tt  cdb  p»rt. 
Wbila  Uup..  41^  to  11°. 
E.  gKfi^K^m(BTt-Bowutd),   J.  H*T.  IS)1. 
—  reHeuli/liu  {latUi).    I.    ImaaMrf.    lUi. 

EHstB'KU.  (Named  after  A.  Emk*, 
a  botanist.    NaL  ord.,  AiclipiaA  [Aic!e- 
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piadaceas].    Linn.,  6-Pe7Uandria  ^-Digy- 
MM.    Allied  to  Aftelepift.) 

Virguuan  hardy  berbaeeoiu  climber.  Seeds  and 
difinoni  in  spring ;  oominon  soil. 

E.  a'lbida  (wia^hh    White.    July.    1838. 

£«tA'i)A.  (The  Malabar  name.  Nat 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [FabacesBJ. 
linn.,  2B-Polygamia  l-Moncecia,    Allied 

to  Mimosa.) 

The  large  brown  betas,  called  Gela  in  tndii, 
and  used  by  the  natiTes  for  washing  their  hair, 
srs  the  seetu  of  S.  Pursafthd.    Stove  evergreen 


eUmbers,  with  white  flowers.  Catlings  of  yoiing 
■hoots  getting  firm,  in  sand,  under  glass,  and  in 
heat;  loani  and  peat  in  equal  portions,    summer 


temp.,  60°  to  7ft°  i  winter,  48®  to  65^ 
E.  adenaftUhera  (adenanUiera-Uke).    SO.    South 
8«alslandsw    I817. 

—  numo^a'chpa  (single-spihed).    SO.    Malabar. 

1800* 

—  poigtMch^  (mmny-spiked).  S6.  W.  Ind.  1816. 
-P»ri«'<Aa(PttrBRtha).    80.    E.  Ind.    1780. 

Entbixb'a.  (From  enteleSf  perfect ;  the 

stamens  all  fertile.    Nat.  ord.,  Linden- 

blooms  [TiUaoeee].    Linn.,  l^-Poiyandria 

l-Monogyma.    Allied  to  Grewia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Zealand. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
glass;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  35°  to  45^ 

£.  arftore^fcav (tree-like}.  SO.  White.  May.  1880. 
^pakna'tm  (hand-tesvtfd).  4.  White.  M*y*  18S0. 
—pubefMcen*  (downy).    White.    May.    1830. 

Entkjliices.  Upon  these  parts  Of  ft 
residence,  which  should  give  a  first  and 
appropriate  impression,  Mr.  Whateley 
has  these  jnst  remarks :— The  road  which 
leads  up  to  the  dOor  of  the  mansion  may 
go  off  firom  it  in  an  equal  angle,  so  that 
the  two  sides  shall  exactly  correspond; 
and  certain  ornaments,  though  detached, 
are  yet  rather  within  the  province  of  ar- 
chitecture than  of  gardening ;  works  of 
b-culpture  are  Hot,  like  buildings,  oligeets 
familiar  in  scenes  of  cultivated  nature; 
bat  Tases»  statues^  and  termini,  are  usual 
appendages  to  a  considerable  edifice ;  as 
such,  they  may  attend  the  mansion,  dnd 
trespass  a  little  .upon  the  garden,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  carried  so  far  into  it 
as  to  lose  their  connexion  with  the  struc- 
ture. The  platform  and  the  road  are  also 
appurtenances  to  the  house;  all  these 
may  therefore  be  adapted  to  its  form, 
dud  the  environs  will  thereby  acquire  a 
degree  of  regularity ;  but  to  give  it  to  the 
objects  of  nature,  only  on  acoOnnt  of  their 
proximity  to  others  which  are  calculated 
to  receive  it,  is,  at  the  best,  a  refint'ment. 
Upon  the  same  principles  regularity  has 
beeci  aoqu^^  in  the  approach;  and  an 
additional  reason  has  been  assigned  for 
21 


it,  that  the  idea  of  a  seat  is  thereby 
extended  to  a  distance;  but  that  may 
be  by  other  means  than  by  an  avsirae. 
A  private  road  is  easily  known ;  if 
carried  through  grounds,  or  a  park,  it 
is  oomftionly  very  apparent;  evea  in  a 
lane,  here  and  there  a  bench,  a  painted 
gate,  ft  small  plantation,  or  any  other 
little  ornament,  will  sufficiently  denote 
it.  If  the  entrance  only  be  marked^ 
dimple  preservation  will  retain  the  im- 
pression along  the  whole  progress ;  or  it 
may  wind  through  several  scenes  distin- 
guished by  objects,  or  by  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  cultivation :  and  then  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  variety  of  im- 
prolrements  through  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, may  extend  the  appearance  of  a 
domain,  and  the  idea  of  a  seat,  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  durect  avenne.  A  nar- 
row vista,  a  mere  line  of  perspective, 
be  the  extent  what  it  may,  wiU  seldom 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  space 
which  it  divides,  and  of  the  parts  which 
it  ooneeals. 

Epa'obis.  (Prom  epi,  upon,  and  akh)S, 
the  top.  The  Epacris  grows  on  the  tops 
of  hills  and  rising  grounds.  Nat.  ord., 
Bpacrids  [Epacridaceas].  linn.,  5-  Pen- 
tandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Grecnhoose  evergreMi  aKmbs,  firom  Australia. 
Cuttings  of  the  tips  of  the  shoots  when  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  length,  in  sand,  under  a  bdl- 
glass,  in  spring  or  early  summer ;  three  or  four 
round  a  small  pot.  Sandy,  fibry  peat  suits  them 
best.  They  are  better  kept  in  tim^plts  than  in 
the  open  air  during  the  summer,  as  the  sun 
striking  upon  the  pots  is  apt  to  sewvh  the  hair- 
like  roots.  If  set  out  of  doors,  the  pots  s'heuld 
be  pkmged  in  earth  or  ashes.  The  ujants  Ahuuld 
be  cut  back  when  done  flowering,  and  kept  close 
until  new  growth  is  making.  Winter  temp.,  40" 
to  48°. 

E»  AndromeeUiiflo'ra   (Andromeda-flowered).     S. 
White,  rose.     1848. 

—  apt'cK^a'/a  Umail-tuftedJ.    2.    May.     Ii525. 

—  bi'cotor    (two-coloured-ySowerctf).     2.      Deep 

crimson,  white.     1848. 

—  campanulnfta  {heW-fibwered).   S.  Deep  blush. 

April.     1830. 

— . a' ^a  {yihii^- flowered) .  31,  White.   April. 

1830. 

—  — —  mt^ximm  (lafffest-beU-/Ioicrereif).  8.  Dark 

crimnon.     February.     1848. 

—  eeriq/loVa  (wax-flowered).    2«   White.    April. 

1831. 

—  atee'rta  (drawn-out).    2.    White.  M^y.    1812. 

—  delica'ta  (delicate).   ».   Blueh,  white.    Aprii> 

1848. 

—  densiflo'ra  (crowded-flowered).  2.  Blush.  April 

1848. 

—  du'bia  (AonWnl),    3.    White.    April. 

—  grandiflo'ra   (large-flowered).      3.       Searlet. 

March.     1803. 
"^ heterane^ma   (various-skemmed).     3.    White. 
June.    1823. 
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E.  impr^ssa  (flattened).  S.  Crimson.  June.  1884. 

parvifio'ra   (small-flowered).     3.     Bea. 

April.    J836.  „^.        ._ 

—  mierophy'lta  (small-leaved).  2.    White.  Maj. 

Ig22, 

-^minia'ta  (vermilion).    3.    White,  vermSlion. 
May,    1844.  _^,       „  , 

—  «fca'«»(8nowy->lcrte«r«d).  S.White.  Febniary. 

onosmaifto'ra    (onosma  -  flowered).     S.    Bed. 

June.    1883.  ,     „        ■  ^^. 

^  paludo'sa  (mutA).  3.  Pale  red.    May.    1885. 
^pulcheflla  (neat).    4.    Pink.    May.     1804. 

—  purpura'ww*  (purplish).  3.  Purple.  February. 

1803.  ^   ,    „  . 
ru'braired'floiDered).  8.  Red.  February. 

1803. 

—  varia'bilu  (variable).   2.   Pink.    March.  1829. 

Ephe'dra.  (The  Greek  for  the  Hip- 
puris,  or  Horsetail,  which  it  resembles. 
Nat.  ord.,  Joint  Firs  [GnetacesB].  Linn., 
^2-Dicecia  IS-Mofuidelphia.) 
.  Evergreens.  B.mon^to'cAya  inhabits  the  mar- 
Kins  of  salt  lakes  and  springs  in  Siberia,  and 
would  be  a  useful  little  plant  to  cover  spaces 
flooded  by  spring  tides ;  both  that  and  E.  dtsM- 
ehpa  would  live  on  the  sea-shore»  and  bear  clip- 

SrStt'Mima  (tallest).  24.  Barbary.  1825.  Half- 
hardy  twiner. 

—  dtote'cAy a  (two-spiked).  2.  June.  Prance.  16/0. 

—  mJnor  (less).     1838. 

—  monosftt'cAya  (one-spiked).   2.    October.    Si- 

beria.   1772. 

Epide'ndbum.  (From  epi,  and  dendron, 

a  tree ;  air  plants  attached  to  trees;  Nat. 

ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese].    Linn.,  20- 

Oynandria  l-Monandrta,  Allied  to  Lselia.) 

Stove  oitsaids.  Division  of  the  plant  before  ac- 
tive growth  commences ;  fibry  peat,  broken  pots, 
a  little  charcoal,  a»jd  sphagnum-moss  ;  the  plant 
flxed  above  the  surf^e  of  a  not  nearly  fiUed  with 
drainage.  Summer  temp.,  00**  to  90°,  with  mois- 
ture ;  winter,  55°  to  60°,  with  more  dryness. 
£,agffrega'tum  (clmttrtA).    Peru.  „     . 

—  atoifoniwm  (aloe-leaved).  Green,  white.  March. 

E.  Ind.    1835. 
^aroma'tieum   (aromatic).    3.    Yellow.    May. 
Guatimala.    1835. 

—  t'jverum  (rough).    Ye^owish.    Mexico. 

—  aurarUi'acum  (orange).    Orange.   Ouatimala. 

1835.  .      , 

—  awrt'^m  (eared).  Pale  green.  Guatimala.  J843. 

—  au'ro-purnu'reum  (gold  and  purple).    Yellow, 

purple.    July.    Hispaniola. 

—  6icomtt'/Mm  (two-homed).   14.  White.  April. 

Jamaica.  * 

—  Boothiafnum  (Boothe's).  ^>  Green.  September. 

Cnba.     1835. 

—  hrachycii'lum  (short-lipped).   Yellow,  brown. 

Sierra  Nervada. 

—  c««»i/o'««m  (tufted).    White,  rose.    Peru. 
^Canao'Uei   (De  Candolle's).    Brown,  yellow. 

Mexico.     1830.     ^ 

—  cam&sum  (fleshy).    Yellow.    Brazil. 

—  cauUfto'rutn   (stem-flowering).    Yellow.    Rio 

Janeiro.     1830. 

—  eepifor'me  (onion-shaped).   3.    Green,  yellow. 

May.    Mexico.     1838. 
•^  ehio'neum  (snowy).    White.    North  Grenada. 

—  cilia're  (hair-fringed).   1.  White.   July.  Mar- 

tinique.   1793. 


1.  Crifliioii.    Per- 
TrimdML 


E.  eimiabarifnum  (erimson). 

nambueo.     1837. 
. latifo'Uum   (brottd- leaved). 

1838.  ,  , 

mi'nw  (smaller).    Trinidad.    ISSfl. 

'-•  dava'tum  {ciixh-stemmeO).    |.   Oreen,  white. 

Jidy.    Cumana.    1834. 
^Clowe'au  (Clowes').    YeUow,  white.    Ouatl- 

mida.    1835.  ■ 

—  cocA/ea'<»m  (spiral).    1.    Purple.    July.    W. 

Ind.    1799' 

Uuifo'lium  (broad-leaved).  Xalapa.  1828. 

'^eolMre  (banded).     14.    White.    Guaumaia. 

1843. 

—  corda'^m  (heart-shaped).    Peru. 

—  cra««/o'«ttm  (thick-leaved).  Pink.  Apnl.  St. 

■Vincent.  .         „         _,    . 

—  criapaltumipaxltA),    White.    May.    Mexico. 

1899.  ,     ,        «  . 

—  Cube'nte  (Cuban).  Yellow,  purple.  June.  Cuba. 

1842.  * 

—  «Mp«o'<wm  (pointed).      I.     White.     June. 

Mexico.    18©8. 

—  deru^flo'rum  (dense-flowered).    Green,  brown. 

Mexico.    1830. 

—  dffacoUrr  (two-coloured).    Mexico. 

—  rfti'ruTO  (hard).    YeUow.    Guiana. 

—  etongaftum  (long-«teWrcdJ.  2.  Bed.  May.   W. 

Ind.    17»8. 
pa'tftrfitm  (pale).    BraxU.    1830. 

—  erua'twn  (sword-teaoed).    Mexico. 

—  eni^e'MrefU  (blushing).    Rose.    Mexico.    1537. 
^falca'htm  (sickle-shaped).    Yellow.    Oaxaca. 

1838. 

—  /fm6ria'«t»m  (fringed).    White,  violet.    Peru. 
— /la'wd«jR  (yeUowish).    Yellow.    Pamplona. 
—Jfa'wm  (yellow).    YeUow.    Branl. 

— yfeffuo'Mim   (rigaag).    White,   green.    Deme- 

rara.    1836. 
—/teri&tt'ndum  (many-flowered).  1.  Green,  blue. 

October.    Mexico. 

-^frafgranB  (sweet-scented).  |.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   Jamaica.    1778. 

cinnamo'meum        (cinnamon  -  tcenied). 

White.    September.    Jamaica.    1830. 

—  FimcAfio'mim  (Punch's).    Brown.    Mexico. 

—  g^an^e'iMn  (gigantic).    Braail.    1843. 

—  glau'cum  (mUky-green).  Green,  purple.  June. 

Mexico.    1837.  .,       ^ 

—  gluma'ceum  (chaffy).    White.    Braad.    1839. 

—  gra'cile  (slender).     3.    Bed,  green.     March. 

Bahamas. 

—  Qraka'mi  (Dr.  Graham's).    2.   YeUow,  green. 

August.    Mexico.  . 

—  grandifto'rum  (large-flowered).    Mexico. 

—  groni'ticwn  (grained).    Green,  white.    June. 

Guiana.    1840. 
^Hanbu'rii  (Banbury's).     2.    Rose.    August. 
Mexico.     1843. 

—  Hor^ioe'^i  (Hartweg's).    Peru. 

—  Aormt'ditt»»  (clary-Uke).    YeUow,  green.    Au- 

gust.   Mexico.    1836. 

—  Haoonc'iMC  (Havanna).    Havanna.     1836. 

—  herbafceum  (herbaceoos).    BraaU.    1837. 

^  imatophy>Uum   (thong-leaved).     Rose.     De- 
merara. 

—  iono'nnutn  (violet-scented).    YeUow,  green. 

June.    Guiana.    1836. 

—  Wcerum  (torn).  3.  Pale  pink.  November.  Ha- 

vaniudi.    1885.  . 

—  lactifio'rum  (milky-flowered).  White.  Mexico. 

—  lametla'tum  (lameUated).    Pink.     Honduras. 
^laneif&lium    (lance  -  leaved).      Pale   yellow. 

March.    Mexico.    1820. 
^latilafbrum  (broad-Upped).     GNen.   March. 
BrasU.    1840. 
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S.laeerHfmun  (liBsrd- toil«d).    Yellow,    green. 
March.    Ooatunala.    I8S7. 

—  ledifollium  (ledum-leaved).    Yellow.    Af exteo. 

—  letiii^ino'sum{ixtck\tA),  Yellow', green.  March. 

Demerara.    1837. 
->  leucoehi'lum   (white-lipped).    Yellow,  green. 
March.    Garaceas.    1840. 

—  X.tiufa'fitt  (Mr.  Linden'a).    Rom.    Merida. 

—  lineafre  (nanrow-ieooetf).    Pern. 
^iineartfo^iium  (narrow-leaved).      1.      White, 

purple.    June.    Mexico.    I860. 

—  LMUo/nifffi  (Link*a).    YeUow,  white.   March. 

Mexico.    1840. 

—  longiMlbon  (long-bulbed).    Guiana,    1880* 

—  maerocfufhim  (largre-lipped).  }.  Brown,>  white. 

July.    Mexico.    18S6. 
a'lbum  {vfidte-Upped).  White,  roae.  May. 

8.  Amer.    1834. 
— ro'«eum  (roay).   Roee.   May.  Ouatinaala. 

1843. 
-  maerotta'e^fum  (large-ipiked).  Oreen,  white. 

Ceylon. 
•^  Miekuaet^nmm  (Miehuaeaa;.      Pale  yellow. 

Mexico.    1840. 
~  monoph^ihim  (on»>leaved).  White.  Demerara. 

—  JHomroeafnmm  (Monroe't).  White,  pink.  July. 

Ouatimala.    1840. 

—  mute^ferum  (flv-bearing).    Demerara.    18Sfl. 

—  n«oo'«t»m  (freckled).  White,  yellow.  February. 

Oaxaca.    1846. 

—  fumore^le{wood).  Purple.  June.  Mexico.  1840. 
-- nochiiffnym  imght-fiy^ant),  1.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   Martimque.    183S. 

angu§Hfi/lium  (narrow-leayed).  W.  Ind. 

1886. 
laiif&liMin   (broad-leaTed).     I.    YeUow, 

white.    October.    W.  Ind.     1836. 
pu'milutn  (dwarf).    Eniteauibo.    18SS. 

—  mi'/aiw  (nodding).   1.  Oreen.  July.  Jamaica. 

1793. 

—  Oitora/i'«mmtim  (aweetett-acented).    1.   Dingy 

green.    August.    Rio  Janeiro.    1827. 

—  oneid(o¥de$  (onddium-like).  8.  Yellow,  brown. 

S.  Amer. 

—  orehidiflo'rum    (orchis  -  flowered).      Brown. 

Bahia. 

—  orgpafle  (wrathful).    Yellow.   St.  Bogota. 

—  ovati/o'tiutn  (oval-leaved).  Green,  white.  April. 

Mexico.     1835. 

—  i/fmium  (egg-like).    Green,  white.   July.  Bo- 

lanoa.     1843. 

—  oxpptfUUum  (iharp-petaled).    Yellow.    April. 

Cuba. 

—  pofAjro'nMiMn  (thick-flowered).  Oreen.  Guiaaa. 

1887. 

—  ParkiruonM^num  (Mr.  Parkinson's).  8.  Green, 

yellow.    September.    Mexico.    1838. 

—  pastvrit  (shepherd's).   White,  green.   Mareh. 

Mexico.    1836. 

—  pti'fefM  (spreading).  White.  October.  St.  Vin- 

cent. 

—  phitni'eeum  (purple).  ^.  Cream,  purple,  green. 

June.    Cuba.    1840. 

—  jdperi'nuHi  (peppery-seented)*    Quito.    1846. 

—  potytta'chyum  (many-spiked).   Yellow.  June. 

Peru.    1840. 

—  primuWnum     (primrose  -  acented).      Yellow, 

brown.    Bahamas.  MSsr. 
—-intipfnfvum  (related).    Brown.    Mexico. 

—  |mn«/a7t*m  (dotted).    Dotted.    W.  Ind. 

—  pfiif&rvie  (pear-«haped>6«I6tf(f)*  R«d,  yellow. 

January.    Cuba. 

—  rtuIia'/Kin  (ray-ytoioererf).     l.    Green,  purple. 

Mexico.     1835. 
~-  rafdiean$  (stem-rooting).  Orange,  yellow.  Oc- 
tober.   Mexico.    1889. 


Oreea,  brown. 
April.    Co* 


S.  rtnt^/erum  (frog-bearing).    4* 
May.    Mexico.    1889* 

—  reeurva'tum  (bent-back).    Rose. 

lombia. 

—  refra'etum  (broken).  Dark  red.  May.  Caraccas. 

—  rAt«o';7Aorum  (rooting).    Ouatimala.     1836. 

—  rifgidumiMifS'pettUed,),     I.    Yellowish- white. 

June.    Jamaica.    1836. 

—  ni'^o-ci'nctwm  (red-edged).    YeUow,  brown. 

March.    Brazils.    1836. 

—  tOMofiile  (rock).    Red,  purple.    Guayana. 

—  tce'ptrum  (sceptre-like).  Yellow,  purple.  Jago. 

—  Schambu'rgleH  (Schomburg's).      3.     Scarlet. 

Guiana.     1887. 

—  teuUfUa    (saucer- shaped).     Oreen,  yellow. 

Guayaoa. 

—  settifgerum  (saddle-formed).  Pale  white.  April. 

Mexico.    1836. 

—  se'rpent  (snake-like).    Violet.    Peru. 

—  Skmiu'ri  (Skinner's)*  }.    Oreen,  white.  July. 

Cumana.     1834. 

—  — mayor  (large-flowered).   1.  light  purple. 

November.     1847. 

—  aqua'Uiutn  (squalid).    Yellow,  brown.    June. 

Mexico.    1840. 
-^  Stam/ordiaftutm   (Stamford's).     White,   red. 
April.    Ouatimala.    1836. 

—  «^efiope'te/ttm(acute-petaled).  1.  Rose.  March. 

Jamaica. 

—  Btria'tum  (streaked).  White,  red.  May.  Mexico. 

1838. 
^  MibuUUifo'lmm  (awl-leaved).  Yellow.  Mexico. 

—  Ubi'cinU  (piper's).    8.  Rose.  Honduras.  1836. 

—  Ugri'num  (tiger-like).    Yellow,  red.    Meriua. 

—  Tolim^fue  (Tollman).    Yellow.    Tolima. 

—  torquaftum  (twisted).    Peru. 

—  ^rt'ctefw  (three-toothed).    White,  green.  April. 

Demerara.    1836. 

—  wiriega!tum  (variegated-faaoed  and  flowered). 

1.  Green,  white.  January.  Rio  Janeiro. 
1839. 

—  —— cona'ccum  (leathery).   1*   Green,  purpls. 

Demerara. 
~-9tno'*um    (veined -/ippmf).       White,    violet. 
Mexico. 

—  eernM;o'«un»(warted-/7ou/er-c^a/Are(2).  1.  Green, 

brown.    Jamaica.    1835. 

—  Fincen^i'iMMR (St. Vincent's).  St. Vincent.  1840. 

—  vi'retu  (green).    Green.    Serampore. 

—  «iteM'ft«in(yoke*of-egg-cototti*ed).  1.  Orange, 

yellow.    September.    Mexico.    1840. 

ma'jut  (larger).  Orange,  yellow.  Sep- 
tember.   Oaxaca.     1841. 

"Vivifparufn  (viviparous).  White.  January. 
Guayana.  'ISSS. 

—  wlu^bile  (twisting).    Peru. 

*  Epiojb'a.  (From  epifUpon,  and  gai^ihe 
earth ;  referring  to  its  trailing  habit.  Nat. 
ord.,  Heaihworts  [Ericaeese].  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  evergreen  sweet-scented  trailers,  suitable 
for  rock- works,  and  delighting  in  moist,  peaty 
soil ;  propagated  chiefly  by  layers ;  would  be  better 
in  a  cold  pit  during  severe  weather. 

E.  reopens  (creeping).  4.  White.  July.  N.  Amer. 
1736. 

—  rubicu'nda  (red-floivered),    ^.    Red.    March. 

1836. 

EpiIiO'bium.  Willow  Herb.  (From  epi^ 
upon,  and  lohos^  a  pod ;  flowers  superior, 
or  seated  on  the  seed-pod.  Nat.  ord., 
Onagrads  [Onagraoeee].    Linn.,  S-Octan- 
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dria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Olarkia  and 
Zaascbsneria.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Divisioni,  and 
manjr  by  seeds ;  c<HBmon,  light  garden*soil.  £. 
vitio'sum  requires  the  greenhouse  or  a  cold  pit. 

E,  aipe'eire  (alpine).  4*  Purple.  June.  Switcer- 

land.     1830. 
-^  angnsHfu'thun   (narrow-leaved).    4.    Purple. 

July.    Britain. 
a'lbum  {ythite-Jtowered)*  4,  White.  July. 

Britain. 

—  anguati'ssimum  (ntmowent'leaved).  2.  Purple. 

July.    Alps,  Europe.    1779. 

—  ettrufscens  (hoary).    Rose.    June.    1826. 

—  colora'tum    (coloured).     3.     Purple.     June. 

N.  Amer.     1806. 

—  craaaifo'Uum  (thick -leaved).    1.    Bed.    June. 

1829. 

—  cyli'ndrieum  (cylindtical).  Red.  June.   South 

Europe.     1837. 

—  Dahu'riettm  (Dahuriaa).  |.  White.  Jme.  Da- 

huria.     1822. 

—  Dodotue'i  (Dodoen's).      1^.      Purple.      July. 

France.     17OO. 

—  hinu'tum  (hairy.  Codlins  and  Cream),  4.  Pur- 

ple,   July.    Britain. 
variega'tumivaritstkitA'leawd),  4.  Rosy. 

June.     England. 
—•  ^fperici/o'Hum     (hypericam  -  leaved).      Red. 

June.     South  Europe.     1837. 

—  lanceohiftum  (speor-heacl-featfed).   1^.  Purple. 

July.     Italy.     1810. 

—  mmti'^m  (small).  1.  White.  August.  Runia. 

1838. 

—  ttu'tana  (nodding).   Blush.   June.    Bohemia. 

1837. 

—  rosmarini/o'lium  (rosemary-leaved).  S.  Purple. 

June.    North  Europe.     1800. 

—  tpicaftum  (spiked).  4.  Purple.  June.  N.  Amer. 

—  stri'ctum  (erect).    1^.  Purple.  July.  Pennsyl- 

vania.   181 7. 

—  tomenMsum  (downy).  3.  Purple.  June.  Asia. 

1818. 

—  vitio'sum  (long-haired).  2.  Purple.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1799' 

—  mrga'tum  (twiggy).  2.  Purple.  July.  Sweden. 

Epime'dium.  Barrenwort.  (From  epi- 
medianj  a  name  nsed  by  Pliny.  Nat  okI., 
Berberids  [Eerberidacese].  Linn.,  4-7V- 
trandria  l-M<mogynia.    Allied  to  Jeffer- 

SOBi«.) 

•  • 

^  Hardy  herbaceous  perennial^.  Cuttings  and 
divisions;  sandy  loam.  H.  viola' ceutn  likes  the 
protection  of  a  cold  pit.  E.  mpi'num  does  best 
m  moists  peaty  soil. 

S.  alfrifnutfi  (alpine),  f.  Crimson.    May.     Eng- 
land. 

—  diphy'Uum  (twin).     |.    Red.     May.     Japan. 

16S0. 
'—  grandifio'rum  (large-flowered).  White.  April. 
JapaQ>    1836. 

—  hexa'ndrum  (six-stamened).    2.    Lilac*    May. 

N.  Amer.     182/. 
'— mncra'nthu?n  (Urge  -  flowered).     1.     White, 

violet.    April.    Japan.     1M6. 
—' Musschia'num  {Muvsch'h).  1.  White.   March. 

Japan.     1836. 

—  viotufceum  (vWet).    }.    White,  rioiet.    April. 

Japan.    1B37. 

EpIPA'CTUS.      (From    vplpeynUO^  to  00- 

Agulatc;  its  ^ect  on  milk.    Nat.  ord., 


Orchids  f  Orcbidaoeaej .    linn.,  20-%iMtfi- 
drla  1-Monandria,    Allied  to  Listera. ) 

Pretty  British  orchids,  not  difficult  to  grow. 
Divisions ;  common  soil ;  kept  rather  dry  during 
the  resting  period. 

E.  latifo'lia  (hroud-leaved).     1^.    Purple.    July. 

—  ->— ^  me^dia  (intermediate),    l^.    Qreen,  plir* 
pie.    Septonber.    In  woods. 

_ ...... ona'lis  (oval).    I4.     Bluah,  red.     July. 

Mountain  siides. 

—  — -  purpuru'ta  (purpled).    1^.    Green,  pilik. 
July. 

—  palv^stris  (jaxnh),    2*    Purple.    July. 
-^purpuru'ta  (purpled).    1.    Purple.    June. 

EpfPHOBA.  (From  e^ipAora,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  A  Cape  terrestrial  or 
ground  Orddd  [Orchidace«].  LiBn-, 
20  Gynandria  1-Monandria.  Allied  to 
Aspacia.) 

Greenhouse  orchid.  Diviaion,  before  stsrtkir 
into  fresh  growth ;  fastened  to  a  pieee  ef  peeled 
oak,  and  decayed  mosa  fastened  o<ver  the  roots. 
Summer  temp.,  60^  to  90^  with  moiatiire ;  winter, 
50°  4o  60°,  dryish. 

E.pube'$cens  (downy).    Brown,  yeHow.     May. 
Delagoa  Bay.     1838. 

Epzfhy'slum.  (From  epi^  upon,  and 
phyHoHy  a  leaf;  flowers  borne  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaf-like  branches.  Nat. 
ord.,  Indian  Figs  [Cactacese].  linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  l^Monogynia.) 

Stove  fleshy-leaved  plants.  Cuttinga  in  sum- 
mer, dried  at  the  bottom  before  inserting  them, 
or  rather,  laying  rhem  down  in  any  loose  material, 
such  as  gravel  anJ  roush  leaf-mould ;  soil,  loam, 
peat,  Iime-rubhi.sh,  and  dried  cow-dung  iu  equal 
proportions  The  smaller  kinds  do  wdl  grafted 
on  the  Ca'ctua  speciosi'ssimus,  &e.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  80° ;  winter,  38°  to  45''.  For  apecies 
tee  Ca'ctus. 

Epi'sctA^     See  Erino'bka  and  Lbu- 

CO'jtJM. 

E.  tneHtiifo'lia  (meUuas-leaved).     I.     CiMMon. 
March.    Dominica.     1852. 

Episema  CjEBULA-cephaia.  Tb«  Fi- 
gure-of-eight  Moth  appeai-8  eafly  in  Oc- 
tober. The  bluish-grey  upper  wings 
have  a  yellowish  -  white  spot  in  their 
!  centres.  The  spot  being  shaped  like  a 
double  kidney,  or  8,  gives  the  popular 
name  to  the  insect.    It  should  be  de- 


stroyed whenever  observed,  as  its  cater- 
pillars, at  the  end  of  the  toUowing  spring, 
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teiy  often  destroy  the  yoong  leaves  of 

ylwBiB  and  peaohes. 

Eba'ntbehuic    (From  erao,  to  love, 

and  antlios^  a  flower;   referring  to  the 

beaaty  of  the  flowers.    Nat.  ord.,  Amn- 

thada  [Acanthaoe»].    linn.,  2-Diandria 

I'Monoffffnia*) 

Cattinga  of  pointa  of  thoot*  wben  a  little  firm, 
in  mndy  loam,  in  bottom-heat,  under  a  haad» 
glasa ;  peat  one  part,  loam  two  part*.  Summer 
temp.,  fiO®  to  75";  winter,  «5*  to  65°. 

E.  metmthopka^rum  (thomj).  Lilac.  July.  China. 
1822. 

—  o^Tfo'rtfmCwbite-flowered).  S|.  White.  July. 

—  4MR6t'^«m  (doubtful).   S.    Red.    Julj.    1831. 

—  Bwrlerioi'dn  (Barleria-Uke).    Blue.    August* 

E.  Ind.     1824. 

—  Weolor  (two-coloured).  4*  Whit«^,  red.    July. 

Lucona.    I80S. 

—  Cc^tf'iMtf  (CapcJ.    1.    Purple.    May.    E.  led. 

1818. 

—  eremc/a'tem  (ecoUoped)*    !•    Lilac.    October. 

Nepaul.    1834. 

—  eflegaau  (elegant).  8.  Scarlet.  June.   Guinea. 

1824. 
->  facu'ndum  (ever-blowing).    14*  Lilac.  June. 

Brasil*    I8S0. 
->  monMnwn  (mountain).     S.     Lilac,  purple. 

Bfarch.    Cejlon.    1843. 

—  jnUehe'tlum  (preuj).    9.     Blue.    April.    E. 

Ind.    );99. 

—  raeemt/$wm  (racemed).    Blush.    August.    E. 

Ind.    1826. 

—  rt/geum  (rosy).  3.  Red.    May.   B.  Ind.    1990. 

—  ^pmo'TOm  (spined).  3.  July.    W.  Ind.    1733. 

—  ^rifctum  (erect).  8.  Purple.    April.    Nepaul. 

1818. 
-—  varia'bile  (variable).   S.    Purple.    June.     N. 
Holland.    1890. 

Eju'kthis.  Winter  Aconite.  (From 
eVf  spring,  and  anthoSf  a  floww;  referring 
to  its  early  flowering.  Nat.  ord.,  Crow- 
foots [Ranunculaceffii].  Linn.,  13-Po/y- 
andria  Q-Polygyniu.) 

Hardy  tubers ;  offsets ;  common  soil. 

J7.  Ayema'As  (coMiROJi  winter),  i*  fellow.  Fe- 
bruary.   Italy.    1596. 

^SiH'riea  (Siberian),  i.  Yellow.  March. 
Siberia.    1826. 

Ebsxjb'a.  (From  tftvinos,  solitary;  re- 
ferring to  the  female  organ,  or  solitary 
style.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrtleblooms  [Myrta- 
iem],  linn.,  IS- Poly adelphia  "Z-Polyan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Metrosideros.) 

Ofeenbonse  crergreans,  from  Swan  River.  Cut- 
tinea  of  young  shoots  in  April  or  May,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass ;  peat  one  part,  and  loam  two 
parta.    Winter  temp.,  35°  to  46^ 
B.  erM/ofiia  (heath-leated).    White.    June. 
'^JlmMafta  (fringed-yloioerefl).    Purple.    Jane. 

1841. 
—  pilo'M  (hairy).    Pink.    June.    1849. 

Ebv'mia.  (From  eremos,  solitaiy ;  re- 
ferring to  the  seed  being  but  one  in  a 
cell.  Nat  ord.,  Jffeatkworts  [Ericaeeed]. 
linn.,  S-Octandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied 
to  Erica.) 


Greenhouse  evergreen,  from  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.  Cuttings  of  the  points  of  shoots  when 
fresh  growth  has  extended  beyond  one  inch ;  sandy 
peat.    Winter  temp.,  35°  to  45°. 

E.  To'tta  (Hottentot).  9.  Bed.  June.  1810. 
Eremu'aus.  (From  cmnos,  solitary* 
and  oura,  tail;  referring  to  the  flower- 
spike.  Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts  [Liliacese]. 
IjboiL,  ^'Hexandria  X^Monogyniu.  Allied 
to  Asphodel.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  witt  yellowllowen. 
Divisions ;  sandy  loam. 

E.  Cauca'ncuM  (Caueasian).     May.     Caneains. 

1834. 

~  aptetafbUiM  (beautiful).  9.  Hay.  Siberia.  1800. 

E'fiiA.  (From  erion^  wool;  referring 
to  the  down  on  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
species.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orcbidaceie]. 
Linn.,  20-Gynandria  1-Monandria,  Al- 
lied to  Dendrobium.) 

Steve  oNhids.  Divisions;  fibry  peat  and  chap*, 
ped,  decayed  moaa}  the  plant  to  be  raised,  roots 
and  all,  above  the  surface  of  the  pot  or  shaUow 
basket.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  90°,  with  plenty 
of  moisture ;  winter,  60°  to  55°,  dry. 

B,  ckmicavflit  (club-stemmed).     White,  yellow 
Chirra.     1837. 

—  exeava'ta  (hollowed).    Nepaul. 
— fioribu'nda  (many-flowered).    1.  White,  crim- 
son.   Singapore.    1842. 

->  Umgieau'lit  (long-stemmed).   White.    Chirrt. 
1837. 

—  longila'briM    (long-tipped).      White,   purple. 
Philippines.    1838. 

—  panieuta'ta  (panicled).    Greenish-yellow.    B. 
Ind. 

—  polyu'ra  (many-tailed).    Pink,  purple,  yellow. 
Manilla. 

—  ^tf/cAe'/to  (pretty).    Yellow.    India.    1840. 

—  Stella' ta  (starred).    9.     Tellowish-red.     Fe- 
bruary.   Java.  ' 

—  oevfiVa  (clothed).  1.  Red,  brown.  India.  1842. 

ERfcA.  Heath.  (From  ericOy  to  break ; 
referring  to  the  brittle  nature  of  the  wood. 
Nat.  ord.,  Heathworls  [Ericaceffi].  Linn., 
S-Octandria  1-Monogynia.) 

All  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned.      Cuttings  of  the 
points  of  shoots,  when  fresh  growth  enables  the 
handling  of  them  easily,  inserted  in  sand,  the 
pots  previously  being  half-fllled  with  drainage, 
and  then  filled  with  sandy  peat,  in  various  deg^es 
of  fineness — the  rough  over  the  drainage,  the  fine 
at  the  top,  all  surmounted  by,  at  least,  half  an 
inch  of  silver  sand,  well  pressed  and  watered,  and 
pressed  agun  a  day  before  using,  and  then  covered 
with  a  bell-glaas,  and  set  in  a  close  pit  or  frame. 
Some  slow-growing  kinds  require  to  be  put  into 
heat,  in  order  to  get  cuttings.    Sandy  peat  for 
all,  especially  the  slow-growin^^  using  plenty  of 
drunage;  for  the  very  strong-growing,  a  very 
little  fibry  loam  may  be  used.    In  potting  from 
the  cutting- pots,  it  is  best  to  place  three  or  four 
round  the  sides  of  small  pots  for  the  first  winter, 
singling  them  out,  and  then  keeping  them  close 
the  following  spring,  hardening  them  off  by  de- 
crees; as  larger  pots  are  wanted,  pieces  of  char- 
coal and  sandstone  are  valuable  for  keeping  the 
I  soil  open.    The  pots,  if  set  out  of  doors,  should 
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be  proUeted  from  the  tun  io  rammer:  tf  planned, 
drainage  should  be  aeeored  by  aettrng  the  pot  on 
brieka.  Winter  traop.,  8ft^  v>  45**,  with  abimdance 
<tf  air. 

EABDT  EVEBOBEEN* 
B,arb(/rea  (tree).    5.    White.     May.     South 

£ttr<^e.    1058. 
minima  (leaat).    White.    April.    South 

Europe. 
^ squttrroita  (tpreading).  4.  White.  April. 

Soudi  Europe.    1800. 
ttylo'suihrng-^tjltd).    5.    White.    May. 

South  Europe.    I0S8. 
•—ca'mea  (fleah-coloured).     i»     Pale  purple. 

February.    Qermany*    1763* 
'— -^^  herba/cea  (herbaceous).    ^.    Fink.    Fe* 

bruarr.    Germany. 

—  Atfr&a'eea  (herbaceous).    Flesh.   May.   South 

Europe.    1703. 

—  Maekiafna  (Mackie's).  Purple.  July*  Ireland. 

—  Mediterrufnea  (Mediterranean).     4.    Purple. 

April.     Portiu^l.    1648. 

—  «^ami'ffea(6eii^-6ac«-stemmed).  2.  Bed.  June. 

1799. 

—  ofWdipurTw'rffa  (green  and  purple).  St   Green, 

purple.    May.    PortugaL 

GREENHOUSE  EVEBOBEEN. 

B»  acuminafta  (pointed- toao^it).    1^.   Red*    Au- 
gust.    1800. 

po'tf i<fa  (pale).  1.  Pale  red.   June.   1830. 

—  octt'to  (pointed-cu/i]9ed).  4*  Bed.  June.  1799* 
•^Attonia^na   (Alton's).      S.      White,    purple. 

August.    1790. 

—  a'/6uia  (whitish).    3.    White.    July.    1886. 

—  oma'na  (pleasing).    1.    Purple.    June.  1795. 

—  amfiuUa'cea  (flask-shape-y'oioereiO.  3.  White, 

red.    June.    1790. 
•^  Andromeda^fit/ra  CAndromeda-flowered).     3. 
Pink.    May.    1803. 

—  fir£t«'««u/a  (shrubby).    1.    Red.    May.    1810. 

—  ilrc-Ama'na  (Lady  Archer's).    I^.    Dark  scar- 

let.   September.    1796. 

—  a'rdens  (glowmg).    3.    Scarlet.    May.    1800. 

—  arista' ta  (awned).    1^.    Purple,  white.    June. 

1801. 

—  a«n«V^en»  (rising).    1.    White.    May.    1631. 

—  ati'rea  (golden).    3.    Orange.    August.  1 799. 

—  azaleafo'lia  (asalea-leaved).  Lilac.  June.  1798. 

—  Bandonia'na  (Bandon's).  3.  Purple.  July.  1810. 
•^Banknafna   (Bank's).      #.      Wiiite.   purple. 

April.    1789. 
— a7^a  (white),    i.    White.    June.    1813. 

—  ——pttrpttVca (purple).  4.  Purple.  June.  1800. 

—  Beaumontia'fM  (Beaumont's).     4.     Purple. 

June.    1830. 

—  Bergiafna  (Bergius's).  l}.  Purple.  June.  1787. 

—  bi'color  (two  -  coloured).      3.      Green,   red. 

June.    1790. 

—  bla'nda  {RoUiruon*9  charming).    3.     Purple, 

orange.    May*    1 798. 

—  Blandfordia'na  (Blandford's).     l^.     Yellow. 

May.    1803, 

—  fonpJafMlta'na  (Bonpland's).    1.  Pale  yellow. 

July.    1813. 

—  Bowiea'na  (Bowie's).  1.  White.  October.  1823. 
•— ^etn/o'/ta  (short^leaved).    1.    April.     1800. 

—  Ca(^a  (Caffrarian).   14.  White.    May.    1803. 

—  —— mtca'to  (spiked).    1^.    White.    Septem- 

ber.   1800. 
»  Cateio'ntca  (Caledonian).  Rose*  June.    I8I6. 
^  campanula' la  (bell- flowered).      1.     Yellow. 

June.    1791  • 

—  campy lophy'Ua  (crooked-leaved).  Lilac.  April. 

1803. 

—  ca}i«^«c</w  (hoary).    14.    Pmk.    June.    1790. 


£.  eorimi'to  (keeled).    1^.   Pnrple*  September* 

1830. 

—  CeMafna  (Cels's).  1.  Oranfte,  roee.  May.  1810. 
•^  cerinthm'des  (boneywort4ike).    Dark  eeadet. 

September.    1774. 

—  — —  mafior  (larger).  4.   Scarlet.    May.  18OO* 

—  ——na'na  (dwarf)'    I.    Scarlet.    May,  1800. 

—  ctnera'<cen«(grey-/«aved).  l.  Purple.May.  1810. 
^fCliffordia'na  (Lady  Clifford's).     1.      White. 

April.    1813. 

—  cocc»'n«a  (scarlet).    14*    Scarlet.    1783. 

—  coHoranH  (oolouriAg).  3.  White,  red.  May.  1 817* 

—  com&sa  (tufted).    |.    Red.    June.    1787. 
a'/Aa  (white),    f.    White.    June.    1787. 

—  — —  ru'bra  (red).    {.    Red.    June.    1787. 

—  Comptoma'na  (Compton's).    3.  Purple.  June. 

1803. 

—  conei'ntM  (neat).  8^.  Fleth.  September.  1779* 
— •  co'ncolor  (one-coloured).    3.    June.    1830. 

—  co'nica  (conical).    3.  Purple*    June.    1820. 

—  cotupi'cua  (conspicuous).     3.      Dark  yellow. 

July.    1774. 

—  Coventrpafna  (Lord  Coventry's).     1.     Pink* 

May.    1801. 

—  crauiJVlia  (thick-leaved).    Lilae.  May.  1836. 

—  cu'biea  (cube-ytotoered).  1.  Purple.  May.  1790. 

—  —— ma'/or  (larger).    1.  Purple.    June.  1800. 
•—  cwrvifiofra  (curve  -  flowered).     3.     Yellow. 

August.    1774. 
~ ru'dra  (red).    3.    Red.    August.    1800. 

—  CttsAinia'na  (Cushin's).    8.  September.  I8I6. 

—  Daphnoi'dei  (Da^fane-like).    3.  White.  May. 

—  deci'pienh  (deceiving).    Flesh.    May.    1833. 

—  deeo'ra  (naceful).    3.    Purple.    June.    1790. 

—  (fe'fwa  (close1y-/e3«e<f)-    I^*  Red.  June.  I8IO. 
•^denHctUa'ta   (femall-toothed).      I^.     Purple. 

April.    I83I. 

—  deprifua  (depressed).  |.  Yellow.  July.  1789* 
-~  dichroma'ia  (two-coloured).    3.  YeUow,  pink. 

August.    1800. 

—  Diekto'ma  (Dickson's).  S.  Yellpw.  June*  1809. 

a'^  (white).    3,    White.    June.    I8O9. 

ru'Ara  (red).    3.    Red.    May.    I8O9. 

—  tfi'ctofw( distant).    Violet.    November.    1833. 

—  du>«m«y2(/ra(diosma-ilowered).  3.  May.  1793. 

—  drosertd'dea  (drosera-like).    Purple.     August. 

1788. 

—  dttmo'sa  (bushy).    1.    Purple*    May.    1818. 

—  echHfi(^ra  (e^um-flowered).     l^*     Scarlet* 

April.    1798. 

—  — —  cocci'nea  (scarlet).  1.  Scarlet.  April.  1618. 

—  e'legam  (elegant).    4*  Oreen.    August.  1799* 
•^  epitto'mia  i^pont'flowered),  3.  Yellow,  green. 

May.     1810. 

—  erioce'phala  (woolly-headed),    White.     July* 

1816. 

—  en<Ae'«c«n«  (blushing).  1^.  Flesh.  May.  1800. 

—  exi'mia  (choice).    3.    Scarlet.    June.    1800. 

—  ee;pa'fMa  (expanded).  1.  Scarlet.    July.    1818. 

—  expoti'la  (espoaed).    Bed.    Augnst.     1820. 

—  <jr«uV^en«  (rising).    1^.    Dark  orange.    1793. 

-^ ea'riMa  (flesh-coloured).  1*  Orange.  ISOO. 

j'rafM^/Io'ni  (large-flowered).  1.  Orange* 

1800. 

ma(/or  (larger).    1.    Orange.    1800. 

pa7/ida  (pale).    1.    Pale  red.    1810. 

—  Bwera'na  (Ewer's).  3.    Pink.  August.    1703* 

—  ——•  longiflo'ra  (long -flowered)*     3.      Red* 

June.    1793. 

specio'sa  (showy).  3.  Red.  August.  1733. 

— fatcicula'ris  (pvrcel-ftowered)*    1^.     Pniple. 

April.    1787. 
—/aefj^nVto  (peaked).    1^.  White.  July.   1797* 
•—/errwgi'nea  (rusty).    1«    Red.    May.    1793* 
— y7a'mmea(flame->Iowered).    1^.  Light  yeUow* 

June.    1/98. 
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ff./l(^ra(7dlow).   9.  Yellow.    July.    170S> 
—^' imbriea'ta  (imbricated).      S.     Yellow. 

July.    17Q5. 
-^fioniJbu'nda  (bundle-flowered).    1.    Pale  plok. 

May.    1800. 
—jVo'ricbi  (florid).    I.    Red.    June.    180S. 

— moachafta  (miiaky).    1.    Bed.    May. 

'•^furmx^ta  (handsome).    9.  Bed.  August.  ITQS* 

— o'fda  (white),    a.  White.   August.   170S. 

—frt^granM  (fragrant).    |.  Purple.  April.  1803. 

—  g&Ma  (ice>cold).  S.  Green,  white.  June.  1790. 
a'/6e»M  (whitish).  2.  White.  June.  1820. 

—  gemoii'/era  (many-budded).  Orange.  August. 

1820. 

—  fftodo'aa  (globe->loipereiii).  1^.    Pink.  August. 

1789. 

—  glomifi</ra  (erowded-flowered).  White.  June. 

—  ^a'ctfis  (slender),  l.  Purple,  red.  March.  1704. 
•^  grandiflo^ra  (laige  •  flowered).     3.     Yellow. 

July.    1783. 

—  — fttt'mi/if  (lowly).  S.  Yellow.  May.  1806. 
•^  grandino'sa  (hail-stone).  4.   White.   March. 

1810. 
'^  halieacafba  (red  nightshade).      I.     Yellow. 
June.    1780. 

—  Har/iie'«i(Hartnell'8).  2.  Purple.  July.  1820. 

—  HibbertiafnaiRihhexVu).    2.  Orange,  yellow. 

July.    1800. 
~Mjpt'<iw^a(short.brisfled).  Purple.  July.  1790. 
~'Hu$neafna  (Sir  A.    Hume's).      14.      Pink. 

March.    1808. 


ru'bra  (jced'ftowered) .    1  i. 
1810. 

—  i^fia*ta  (swollen).  U.  White,  red.  July.  I8O9. 

—  tn>%mdi6u^(/Vrmit  (funnel-shaped).    2.     Pale 

red.    September.    1802. 

—  Irbpafna  (Irby's).  14.  White,  green.  August. 

1800. 
— iatmibiii^ra  Qasmine-flowered).    2«     Whitt, 

pmk.    August.    1794. 

a'<6a  (white).    2.    White.    August. 

— /tt^a'la  (maned).    2.    August.    1800, 

— /Wta'na  (July).    3.    Red.    July.    1800. 

"  lachnmf&Ua  (laehnSB-Ieaved).      li.     White. 

June.    1793. 

—  Iromfttfr^iVna  (Lambert's).    1.    White.  June. 

1800. 

—  torici'fta  (lareh-like).    Pink;    July.    1824. 

—  Lmew/ni  (Lawson's).    8.    Flesh.    May.  1802. 

—  Leeafna  (Lee's).    2^.    Orange,  yellow.  April. 

1788. 
'— leptoea'rpa  (slender-berried).      Red.    June. 
1884. 

—  Lififitftt'na  (Linnaean).     1^.     Purple,  white. 

March.    1790. 

—  lAnnteoi'det  (Linnsea^like).    l^*    Purple,  red. 

April.    1812. 

—  longifitrra  (long-flowered).    2.    Red,  orange. 

May.    1812. 
•^  UmgipedunaUafUi    Oong-flower-stalked).      1. 
Pink.    July.    1805. 

—  lu'tea  (yellow).    |.  Pale  yellow.  March.  1774. 

—  mamm&»a  (nippled).  2.  Purple.  August.  1762. 


mt'nor  (smaller).  1.  Purple.  August.  1800. 
gust.    1787* 


—  JUassofni  (Masson's).     3. 


green.     Au- 


—  <—— mi'nor  (smaller).  1.  Red,  green.  August. 

—  mela'tfioma  (black-mouthed).  2.  Red,  brown. 

June.  179S< 
'- metvUt^fiohra  (ninepin  -  flowered).     1.     Red. 

April.  1798. 
—- Miitwte/o'ra  (small-flowered).   Purple.  June. 

1822. 


E,  mvrafbUU  (admirable).  I.  Purple.  May.  1800. 

—  mo//ca'Hs  (soft).    Purple.    June.    1803. 

—  Mofuonia'na  (Lady  Monson's).    4.     White. 

July.    1787. 

—  moscAaVa  (musky).    14.    Green.  June.  1805. 

—  mtt'ntfu/a  (neatisD).  3.    Purple.   June.    1810. 
ma'Jor  (larger).  9.    Purple.  June.   1810. 

—  micfcosoj'def  (muscosa-Uke).  Lilac.  May.  1800- 

—  n<oa7t«  (snowy).    White.    June.    1820. 

—  nifoea  (snowy).    2.    White.    April.    IBIS. 

—  obla'ta  (flattened).    Red,  white.  June.    1790. 

—  obli'qua  (twisted-Zeaoecf).    1^.     Purple.     Au- 

gust.   1800. 

—  oblo'nga  (oblong).    Red.    July. 

•-' obtu'ta  (olxukt'leatfed),  1.  Purple.  Septem- 
ber.   1789* 

—  0(fora7a  (perfumed).    1.    Pink.    June.  1829. 

—  or6a'/a  (globular).    White.    1810. 

<—  ovaiif(^lia  (oval-leaved).    White,  pink.  North 

India.    1842. 
«- ooa'to  (egg-shape->7oic0re(f).  1.  Purple.  June. 

1811. 

—  pa/ti'«M«  (marsh).    1.    Flesh.    July.    1799* 
'-' ParvMnHeria'na  (Parmentier's).      1.      Pale 

purple.    July.    1810. 

—  ro'«ea  (rosy).    1.    Red.    July.    1 810. 

"' Patenonia'fM  (Paterson's).  2^.  Yellow. 
May.    1791- 

—  — —  fna'jor  (larsrer).    S.    Yellow.    May. 

~  Pa^er«onioi'<{et  (Patersonla-like).    2.  Orange, 

red.    June.    1800. 
—paWcida  (clear).  2.  White.  September.  1800. 

—  peita'ta  (shield-/eaoe<2).  Green,  purple.    July. 

1804. 

^-periolu'ta  (gBTlvaA'flowered),  l^.  Purple. 
April.    1774. 

o'«a  (white).    1.    White.  March.   1800. 

~-  pcrspi'cua  (cltn-flowered),  2.  White,  pur- 
ple.   May.    1790. 

na'na  (dwarf).    1.    Pink.    April.    1800. 

—  Pfi/ioc'rti  (Petiver's).    2.  Yellow.  May.  1774, 
cocci'nea  (scarlet).    2.    Scarlet.    May. 

—  Pezi'xa  (Pesisa).    1.    White.    June.    1812. 

—  pAjr«o'det  (puffed-out).  1|.  White.  May.  1788. 
—pt7ti/a'ri»  (pill-like).  White.  November.  1820. 

—  pi'nea  ipiat-l€aoed)t  2.  Red.    October.    1790. 
((f«eo/or  (two-coloured).  2.  Red.  October. 

—  ^^/aDot'cIes  (honeycomb-Uke).  2.  Red.  Oc- 

tober. 

—  — pttfcAc'Wa  (pretty).    9.    Red.    October. 

—  Plukene'tii  (Plukenet's).  i.  Red.   May.   1774. 
pa'//t<Ia  (pale).  1.  Pale  red.   June.    1794i 

—  pr<s'^an«  (swelled).  2.  Red.    August.    1790. 

—  prtf'f/ayu  (excelling).  I.White.  August.  1810* 
^— primuloi'des  (cowslip-like).    ^.    Purple,  red* 

May.    1802. 

—  prVncepa  (princely).  1^.  Scarlet.   June.    180O. 
— ca'mea  (flesh-coloured).  1.  Flesh.  June. 

1804. 

—  pro'cera  (lofty),    fi.    White.    May.    1791, 

"  propi/ndena  (forward-hanging).    14.    Purple. 

July.    1800. 
~pit<cA0'//a  (pretty).    1^.    Red.    July.    1792. 
-^  pWoertt/e'n^a  (powdered).    1.    Purple*    July. 

1820. 
— pu'mtto  (dwarf).    1*    Purple.    June.    1819. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple).    2.    Light  purple.    I78P. 

—  p^amufa'/M  (pyramidal).   1^.   Pink.    March 

1787. 
-»  racemo'sa  (racemed).  14.  Pink.   April.    1795. 

—  radia'ta  (rayed).  1.  Crimson.  September,  1798. 

—  ramentafcea  (scaly).     14.     Dark  red.    Sep- 

tember.   1780. 

—  re/uUgeru  (refulgent).  9.  Searlet.  May.  1800. 

—  rff^fi'nnmanA  (resprouting).    U.    Red.    June, 

1791. 
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fl,fitq^ria(f»sMi^htifik'l$a994)*   U  Piqit*  white* 
June.    1787> 

—  RaUinso'nU  (Bollinton't).   2.   Puxpl«<    JaiM. 

1820. 

—  ruAe'tfa  (reddUh).    9.    Pink*    ,Tane.    18U* 

—  ru'bens  {ted).    1*    Oarkred.    Jifly.    1 810. 

—  ruAroce'pa/a  (red-sei^al^d}.  Bed^  white.  June. 

1835. 

—  it«Me/2<tt'na  (BoBsell's).  I}«  Pink.  May.  1820. 

—  Saliatmryafna  (Salisbury 'p;.  Hose.  June.  1815. 
*—  Sani^nuyafna  (Sainsbury's),  3.  Purple.  July. 

1800. 

—  «afi|rw>'»«a  (bloody).    1.    Crimson,    1815. 

—  Saoi/0a'na(t}ayile's).    f.    Red.    June.    1800. 

—  tctt6rtV»ptt/a  (roughish).    I^    White*     May. 

1805. 

—  Sebofna  (Seba's).    S.    Orange.    April.    177<* 

yW'aca  (brown).  9.  Brown.    May.    1812. 

fw'fea  (yellow).  2.   Yellow.    May.    1800. 

mi'fior  (smaller).  1.  Orange.  May.  1810. 

^  £AaitfMm<a-'na( Lady  Shannon's).    1^.    White, 

purple-    June.    1816. 

—  Smithia'na  (Smith's).  2.  Purple.  April.  179I. 

—  SoUmaria'na  (Solander's).    2.    Pink.     June. 

1800. 

—  specio'M  (show^).  2.  Bed,  green.  July.  I800. 

—  tpUfndens  (shining).  2.  Scarlet.    July.    1792> 

—  Spret^^W  (Sprengel's).     2.    Yellow,  purple. 

June.    I8O6. 

—  ipu'ria  (spurious).    2.    Purple,    June.    I79fi> 

—  »quamm€efto'ra   (scaly-flowered).     2.     April. 

1790. 

—  stri'cia  (erect).  2.  Purple.  September.  South 

Europe.    1795. 

—  nMoe'o/fnt  (sweet-scented)\  1.  Pink,  August. 

1800. 

—  »^lpkltfrea   (sulphur-f^oloured).     2.     Yellow. 

June.    1806. 

—  Swaitui/nii  (Swainson's).     2.     Red,  purple. 

August.    1794. 

—  tosifo'lia  ijtW'leKvtd).    Pink. 

—  Templea'na  ^Temple's).     2.     R^d.    Purple. 

July.    1820. 
—■  ^«ne'tfa  (delicate),    i.    Purple,    June.    1791. 

—  Thunbergia*na  (TliuQberg's).     1^.     Orange. 

'    June.    1794. 
»—  thpmifo'lia  (thyme>Ieayed).  f.  Purple.   July. 

1789. 

—  togafta  (gowned),    f .    Red.    June. 

—  tomeuti/aa  (dowqy).  2,  Purple.    June.    1778. 

—  tortuo'ga  (twisted).    2.    May.    I8I6. 

—  tratuht'cefu  (clear).    2*    Red.    June.    1797. 

—  tratupa'retu  (transparent).  1^.  White.    May. 

1800. 

blafnda  (charming).  Carmine.  February. 

1843. 

—  (ri'color  (three-coloured).  2.  Red,  green,  June. 

1810. 
ma'jor  (larger).    2.    Bed,  green.    June. 

1810. 
— 1 mt'fior  (smaller).   I.    Red,  green.    June. 

1810. 

—  irifio'ra  (three-flowered).    U*   White.    April. 

1774.  , 

—  iriu'mphafu  (conquering).   2.  White.    April. 

1802. 

—  tro'siuia  (spruce),    l^^.    White,  pink.    April. 

1800. 
ru'bra  (red).     1.    Red.    April.    1810. 

—  fv^>fo'ra  (tube-flowered).     2.     Pink.    May. 

1775. 

«—  hi'mida  (swollen).    1^.    Scarlet.    July.  1812. 

—  fvVjrj^  (bloated).    1.    Purple.    May.  1821. 

—  Wfftia  (various).     I,     Purple,  yellow.  July. 

1810. 

—  w»»/»*i«i'»a  (bcllied)i   1.  Flesh.    June.    1787. 


B.  nmiricQf$n  aflba  (whke)«    1.    WUlf •   June. 

—  —— ca'ifMa  (flesh-coloured).  1.  VwKt  June. 

—  — —  coccifnea  (scarlet).    1 .    Scarlet.    June. 
•^ — ^  ere'c^a  (eiect).    1.    l^k-    June. 

— AtrswYa  (hairy).     1.    Ficsh.    June, 

—  «|a'na  (dwarf).    ^.    Flesh.    June* 

—  — ^  »«p«'*'6o  (fuperb),  .1,    Scfirlet.    JiiBQ* 
r^vema'lu  (spiiug).    3.    Pink.    March. 


9* 


1827* 
Ormge, 


—  vertifcolor   (vanous-coloured). 

red.    August.    1720. 
•^ -'— ma'/or  (larger).  2,  Scarlet.  Snitemlier. 
180O.  ^ 

—  xipUcfUafta  (wborled).    8>    Scarlet.    Aoguit. 

1774. 
m«'>or  (Ivgcf).  t,  Scarki,    Septenhar. 

1800. 

—  ucelt'te  (clothed).   S.    White.    178g. 

—  1 — ^  a76a  (white).    2.    White.    1789. 

>^'6/M'n0a  (charming),  24*  Pink.  May.  1827. 

eocci'nea  ficarletj.    8.    Scarlet.    1789. 

—'-> — c'teMM  (elegwt).    2.    Purple,    1810^ 
^yw'/Hiio  (brf»B),    3.    Orange.    178O. 

—  — —  tneama'ta  (flesh-coloured).     2.     Pink. 

1789. 

/u'^ffa  (yellow).    8.    Yellow,    1789. 

> — mrttoHm    (changeable).     3.     3cvlel;, 

white.    1800. 
purpu'rea  (purple).    %»    Purple.    June. 

1789. 
ri/tea  (rosy).    3.    Light  red.     Augnit. 

1789. 

—  vmdijidra  (tferAr-gveen-flowered),  2.  Orange. 

July.    1810. 
■—pi'ridu  igrten-flowered),     2^.     Dark  green. 
July.    1800. 

—  Wtdkeriafna  (Walker's).    Red.    July.    1800. 
^  i^yAeH  (Zeyher's).    Lilac.    June.    1824. 

Eri'oebon.  (From  0r,  the  spring,  and 
geron,  old  man ;  some  being  hoary  with 
a  downy  covering  early  in  the  season. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cifmpotite*  [Asteraoen}.  linn., 
\9-8yngenena  l-^qualis,  AlHed  to  Ste- 
nactis.) 

See4a  and  divisions ;  garden-spil. 
HARPY  ANNUALS. 
E.  Bonarie'fuis  (Buenos  Ayres).     If.     Porple. 
July.    S.  Amer.    I7a2, 

—  Caneufe'nns  (Canadian).    1.    White.    August. 

Enffland. 
^CMiufttMis  (Chinese).      1.    White.      August. 

China.     1818. 
—fcB'tidum  (stinking).    Yellow.   June.    Malta. 

1688. 
—' graveo'leru  (strong-smelling).      If.     Yellow. 

July.    South  Europe,    1038. 

—  Um/o'iiua  (flaz-leayed).     1.     Purple.     July. 

S.  Amer. 

HARDY  BIENNIALS. 
X,  Uteris  (sharp).    1^.    Blue.    July.    Britain, 

—  ChiWfuis  (Chili).    2f.    Yellow.     September. 

Chili.    1816. 

—  dflphini/o'liuM  (lark-spur-leaved).  I^.   Purple. 

Aufrust.    S.  Araer.    I8I6.    Greenhouse. 

—  <f{oaric«'fif«  (straggling).    1.  White.    August. 

Mississippi.     I8IB. 
•^  Iteviga'ttu  i»mooth' leaved),   I,  White.    July. 

Cayenne.     1822. 
^-Podofticut   (Poflolian).     1.     Purple.      July. 

Podolia.     1831. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 
JBT.  o^pi'niM  (alpine).  1.   Purple.  July.  Scotland. 

—  armerimfofiiu9  (thrift-lraved).  Purple*    July. 

Barcelona.    1829. 
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JS.^aptr {tQia§lk},    Purid*.    Aiig«4t.    N, 

1828* 

—  asieroi'des  (tmtet-Vike).     1^.     White.     July. 

Hudson's  Bay.    1776' 

—  A*Hieua  (Attic).    1^.    Purple.    July.    Attica. 

1816. 

—  4«0M<MiM  (dwey-leaTed).  U-  Purple.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1700. 

—  CmroKmafnu*  (CafoKns).    1.    Purple.    July. 

N.  Amcp.    1727. 

—  Cmfef^tieua  (G«uc^«b).    |.    Fwple.    Jidy 

Cauca«ttt>  1821. 
~eompo'«</iM(compo«ite).  4.  White,  red.  July. 

N.  Amer.  1811. 
-^grmml^neua  (fVMs>)ike).    |.    Purple.     July. 

Siberia.    1834. 

—  gnmd^fithm»  (large-fowenO.     |.     Purple. 

July.    Swit^erlaod*    1810< 

—  ku'mUiM  (humble),    i    Fleth.     Au^uvt.    N. 

Amer.    1828. 
•^  LekmrnfmuiUkwauM**).  LUae*  August.  1818. 
^  mafmmmn  {latitat).   Purple.  Ju^.    Mexico. 


1830.    HaU-hardy. 
idel 


1.     Purple. 


—  PhUade'lphieus  (PhUadelphian) 

July.    N.  Amer.    1778. 
—pmbt'tecm  (dowpy).    White.    July.    Mexico. 

1827. 
—pulchfi'Uum  (pretty).  Purple.  April.  Dahuria. 

1818. 
—pttfmUum  (dwavl).  White.  August,    Dahuria. 

1818. 
—purpu^rew  (pimple).     1.     Purple.     August. 

Hndaon's  Bay.    1770* 

—  mp^»tri$  (rock),  4.  Purple.    July.    Switaer- 

land.    1810. 
-~^»eeit/*um  (handsome).    Blue.    June.    Oali- 
fomia.     1838. 

—  Ftlte'r«ii(yillars*s).  1.  Purple.    July.   Fled. 

moot.     1804. 

EsjNO'aK^  (From  er,  the  spring,  and 
osme,  to  smell;  referring  to  the  early 
flowering  of  this  sweet-scented  bulb. 
Not.  ord,,  Amaryllidt  [Amaj7llidacefle]. 
Linn.,  6-ffexandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Gajanthus.) 

Once  called  Leuc&jwn  ve^mum.  Hardy  bulb, 
witii  white  flowers ;  oifsets ;  light  garden-soil. 

S.  ntfmutn  (spring),    f .    February.    Germany. 

—  .—  Carpa^hieum  (Carpathian).  I.  February. 

Carpatbiaa  Mountoins.    1810. 
mv^itiplat  (tnW-flowered).    $.'  March. 

Ubj'wtjs.  (Frojga  er,  the  spring;  re- 
ferring to  the  early  time  of  flowering, 
Nat*  ord«,  FiaworU  [Scrophulariaceffi]. 
Linn,,  \i:-Diiynamia  ^-^ngiospmnia. 
Allied  to  Wulfenia.) 

Half  J^ardy  plants.  Seeds  and  4ivi«iona ;  mostly 
require  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  In  winter. 
Succeed  well  as  rock- plants  in  summer,  if  the  soil 
i»  sandy  loam. 

HERBACEOUS  PERENNULS. 
E.  aipi'nus  (smooth  alpine),    i.    Blue.    Mareh. 
Pyrenees.    1739. 

—  mtpafnicuM(hafrs.  Spanish),  i.  Red*  M«rch. 

Spain.    1730' 

EYEBGREENS. 
S./mi'gTiMS  (fragrant).  ^.  White,  yellQW.  May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1776. 
-^  itychmide'a  (Ljrchnidea).    |.    Yellow,  white. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


S.MfMk  (69adi'/l9wertd).     1.     Pnrplt.    May. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1825. 

Eriobo'trya.  Loquat.  (From  eriont 
wool,  and  botrySf  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  ra- 
feiring  to  the  dovny  flower- racemiea. 
Nat  ord,,  A^lfworU  [Pomaoeie].  Lino., 
12-Ico»andria  ^-Digynia,  Allied  to  Pho- 
Uma.) 

Half-hardy  erei^ireen  fruit-trees,  with  wMtt 
flowers.  Cuttings  of  side-shoots,  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  length,  in  sand,  under  a  bell*  glass,  and 
in  a  few  days  placed  in  bottom -heat ;  by  seedii  in 
a  hotbed  aa  soon  as  gathered  1  sUo  by  grafting  on 
the  White  Thorn,  or,  better  still,  on  the  Quince. 
Peat  and  loam ;  win  grow  against  a  wall  with  a 
protection  in  winter  t  has  been  fruited  in  pots  by 
tumiqg  it  out  to  rest  in  summer,  giving  a  stove 
heat  in  winter,  when  it  flowered  in  Dscemhertaad 
fruited  in  April. 

i6.  elU'piica  (onl-fruited),    IS.    Nepaul.    1883. 

—  Japanica  (Japanese).    15.    October.    Ju>av. 

1787. 
£riocau'ix)n.   Pipewort.   (From  eriony 
wool,  and  caulos,  a  stem.  Nat.  ord.,  Pipt- 
worts  [Eriocaulacese].  Linn.,  ^-2>iatidria 
^-Tri'jynia,) 

The  only  known  European  Pipewort  is  JE.  90p» 
iangtUafre,  a  small  bog  or  marsh-plant  in  the  I^e 
of  Skye.  There  are  Ave  other  epeeies,  butsll  more 
eurious  than  beautiful. 

Eriogs'phalus.  (From  erion,  wool,  and 
kephale^  a  head ;  referring  to  the  appen- 
dage. Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese]. 
Linn.,  IQ-Synyenesia  ^Necessaria.) 

Greenhouse  erergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots,  getting  flraa,  m 
April,  in  sand,  under  a  glass  t  sandy  loam  and  a 
little  peat.    Winter  temp.,  88°  to  4S^. 

E.  decuasaftus  (crossed),  i.  Yellow.  April.  1816. 

—  purjm'reus  (purple).  4.   Purple.    April.   1815. 
— -i*(i0emo'«ttf(racemed).  9.  Yellow.  March.  1739. 

Eriocha'bma.    (From  erion,  wool,  and 

chMtne^  a  rent;  referring  to  the  spore- 

oases.    Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacese]. 

Linn.,  'HA'Cryptogamia  l-Filices.) 

Ferns,  with  brown  or  brownish-yellow  spores. 
Division,  before  fresh  growth  commences ;  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80°  s  winter, 
SO**  to  65°.  The  greenhouse  specie*  will  do  with 
ft°  to  1Q°  lower  temperature.    E.  vesti'ta  is  hardy. 

GREENHOUSE. 
S.  di'stan*  (dUtant),    J.    May.    Wales.    1893. 

—  hi'rta  (hairy).    ^.    May.   Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1810. 

—  «lf/te>i<i«(8Urryhailtd),  May..  N.S.Wales. 

1840. 

—  aulcnfta  (furrowed).    May.    N.  S.  Wales. 

—  M«M'te(olothed).  i*  Augvst.  America.  18)2. 

Hardy. 

8T0VB. 
B*  hypoteu'ea  (white-beneath).    July.    W.  Ind. 

—  lanugino^ta  (woolly),  f.  July.  Bourbon.  I8I8- 
<-  ru'/a  (reddish).    August.    W.  Ind.    18S0. 

-^  tomento^sa  (woolly).  May.  N.  S.  Wales.  1849. 

Eriochi'lus.  (From  erion ,  wool,  and 
cheilosf  a  lip ;  downy  on  the  labolkum,  01 
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lip.    Nftt.  ord.,   Orchids   [Orohidaceffi]. 
Linn.,  20'(xynandria  l-Monandria.) 

Ground  orchids, from  Australia.  Uivisions ;  peat 
and  loam,  both  fibrj,  with  a  portion  of  sand  and 
lumps  of  charcoal.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  60°. 

E.aiUumnafUB(waitvmraX),    1.    Bed.    October. 

18SS. 
>- <itfa/a'hM  (dilated).    May. 
-~  lattf&iiuB  (broad-leayed).    October. 

—  multi/lo''nu  (many-flowered).    March. 
— >  aca'ber  (rough).    September. 

Ebio'ooma.  (From  erton,  wool,  and 
kome^  hair ;  referring  to  the  appendage  on 
the  seed  of  Composites.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
posites  [Asteraceae].  lAnn,,  19- Syngenesia 
3  -Frustranea.    Allied  to  Budbeckia. ) 

Half-hardy  everg^reens,  with  white  flowers,  from 
Mexico.  Cuttings  in  May,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a 
band-light ;  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  35°  to  40°. 

£./7oH6u'fu2a  (many-flowered).  3.  October.  1838. 
—JVa'^amr  (fragrant).    3.    September.    1888. 

Esiode'mdbon.  (From  erion,  wool,  and 
dendrortf  a  tree;  referring  to  the  silky 
wool  in  seed-pods.  Nat.  ord.,  Sterculiads 
[Steronliacees].  IADn.jlii'Monadelphia  6- 
Polyandria.    Allied  to  Bombax.) 

Stove  trees;  seeds  in  a  hotbed;  richi  sandy 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80°;  winter,  50°  to 
55°. 

iS.  an/rac/aio'ntm  (winding).    100.    Scarlet.    E. 
Ind.    1780. 

—  CaHMum  (Caribean).   70.   Cream.   W.  Ind. 

1739. 

—  Ouineeftue  (Guinea).    150.   Scarlet.    Guinea. 

1826. 

—  /eiofUAe^rum  (smooth-flowered).  70.   Scarlet. 

Brasil.    1818. 

Eeio'gonum.  (From  erion,  wool,  gonu^ 
a  joint ;  downy  at  the  joints  of  the  stems. 
Nat.  ord..  Buckwheats  [Polygonacese]. 
lAan,,9'Enneandria  X-Moaogynia.  Allied 
tc  Polygonium.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  vellow 
flowers,  from  North  America.  Seeds  and  divi- 
sions in  March  and  April ;  loam  and  a  Uttle  peat. 

E.  eompo'sttum  (compound).    1^.    June. 

—  Umgif&Uum  (long-leaved) »    2.    June.    1823. 

—  pattctl/ft/rttm  (few-flowered).   3.   June*    1820. 

—  sm'ceum  (silky).    1.    July.    1811. 

■—  t(nnent&8um  (woolly).    2.    Hay.    1811. 

Ebio'phobuu.  Cotton  Grass.  (From 
erion,  wool,  and  phoreo,  to  bear;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  silky  tails  or  coverings  of  the 
seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Sedges  [Gyperacees]. 
Linn.,  S-Triandria  l-Monogynia,) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Sundews,  the  Cotton 
Grasses  are  the  prettiest  senus  in  the  British 
Flora,  particularly  E.  capital  turn  and  vt^iu^tum. 
They  are  natives  of  peat  marshes,  and  do  not  be- 
long to  Grasses,  though  erroneously  so  called. 

Eriopht'llum.  (From  erion,  wool,  an4 
phyllon,  a  leaf;  woolly-leaved.  Nat.  ord., 
OomposUes  [Asteracese].  linn.,  IQ-Syn- 
generia  HSuperflua,) 


Har^  evorgfcent,  fifom  North  America.  Divi- 
sions of  the  roots  in  spring;  common  soil. 

B,  caspiMnim  itarSy)*   1.  Yellow.   May.  1836. 
<—  oppositi/o'iium  (opposite-leaved).  1^.  Yellow. 

Ebio'psis.  (From  Eria,  a  genus  of  or- 
ohids,  and  opsisy  like.  Nat  ord..  Orchids 
[Orchidaceffi].  lann.,  20-Oynandria  1- 
Monandria,) 

Stove  orchid.  Division ;  fastened  to  wood  with 
a  little  moss.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  90° ;  winter, 
55°  to  60°. 

E,  hUofba  (two-lobed).  1^.  Oxinge.  8ept«inber. 

1845. 

Ebiospe'bmitm.  (From  mofi,  wool,  and 

spermos,  a  seed ;  woolly-seeded.  Nat  ord., 

Lily  worts   [liliaceffi].    linn.,  dSexan- 

dria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Antherioom.) 

Greenhonse  bulbs  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Offsets ;  sandy  peat.    Winter  temp .,  81^  to  45^. 

E.  JBeJ/tffirfe'ni  (Bellenden's).  1.  Light  bloe.  July. 

1800. 
^foNoWferum  (leaflet-btariag). }.  Yellow,  green. 

July.'    1806. 

—  lanoeafo'lium  (spear-head-leaved).    1.    laght 

blue.    July.    1705. 

—  Itmugino'suin  (woolly).  1.  White,  green.  July. 

1830. 

—  lat\fcftmm  (broad^leaved).  1.  Light  blue.  July. 

1800. 

—  parado'tfwm  (wonderful).    1.    July.    1825. 
'-'  parv\f&Uum  (small-leaved),    f.    Dark  blue. 

July.    1790* 
—pwfte'fCMM  (downy).    1.    White,  green.  July. 
1820. 

Ebiose'ma.     (From  erion,  wool,  and 

sema,  a  standard;  referring  to  the  top 

petal,  or  standard,  in  a  pea-flower.    Nat. 

ord.,    Leguminous    Plants      [Fabaceee]. 

Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  ^-Decandria,  Allied 

to  Khynchosia.) 

Stove  overmen  shrubs.  Seeds  in  March ;  cat- 
tings  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in 
heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  75^ ; 
winter,  48°  to  65°. 

£.  ^aodi/fo'ra  (lan^flowered).  S.  Yellow.  Au- 
gust.   Mexico. 

—  «ioto'<rea  (violet).  4.  Purple.  March.  Guiana. 

1830. 

Ebiostb'uon.  (From  erion,  wool,  and 
stemon,  a  stamen ;  appearance  of  stamens. 
Nat  ord.,  Rueworts  [RataoeflB].  Linn., 
10-£>ecandria  l-Manogynia,  Allied  to 
Crowea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Holland. 
Cuttings  of  young  snoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass,  and  in  about  a  wedc  plunged  in  a 
mild  hotbed;  three  parts  sandy  peat,  and  one 
sandy,  flbry  loam.  Summer  temp.,  65°  to  75°; 
winter,  45°  to  50°. 

E.  buxtfo'liua  (box-Ieaved).  S.  Pink.  May.  1824. 
-~  ctupida'hu  (spine-pointed).  8.  Red.  May.  1834. 

—  erici/o'liua  (heath-leaved).  3.  Red.  June.  1884. 

—  glaucefKent  (milky-green).  Lilac.  April*  18&4. 
-*  ^a'ci/is  (graceful).    1.    Lilac.    June.    1831. 

—  irUttrm&dxum  (intermediate).    Rose.    April. 
-» laneeolaftus  (spear-head-leaved).      S.     Bed. 

June.     1833. 
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jr.  lol^JiMn  (broad-lmired).  8.   White.    I84S. 

—  IbMcvi/Vnu*  (dutow-Im^)*   8.   Bed.  June. 

18S8. 
-^  m^tpomifdm  (myopomm-like).    1^*    White. 

September.    1(»24. 
^  netiifVlmM  (oleender-leaved).    4.   Pele  pink. 

April.     1847. 

—  noHfi&rum  (knot-flowered).    Blath.    1 84 1 . 

—  o6l^%gi/i/Uum  (oblong^ieaTed).  White.  April. 

1885. 

—  seafbnim  (rough-Jeaoed).  1^.  Pink.  April.  1840. 

Ebi'othrk.  (fVom  erion,  wool,  and 
ihrix,  hair ;  referrtDg  to  the  appendages 
on  the  seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Corttposites  [As- 
teracee].  linn.,  Id-Syngenesia  2'8uper- 
Jkui,    Allied  to  Nenrolsna.)    See  Ba'c- 

0HABI8  LYOOPODIOI<DB8. 

Ebi'ska.  (From  erismoi  strife;  refer- 
ring to  the  difficulty  of  assigning  their 
position  in  the  natnral  arrangement. 
Nat.  ord.,  Vochyadi  [YochyaceeeJ.  Linn.) 
X'-Monandna  1-Monogynxa.) 

StOTC  evergnreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots 
petting  firm,  in  April,  in  sand,  onder  m  glass,  and 
m  bottom- heat;  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  55<>  to  80° ;  winter,  46<*  to  56°. 

E.  Jloribvfnda  (many-flowered).  40*   Blue.   Oc- 
tober.   Guiana.    1886. 

Eritha'us.  (From  erithaUo,  to  grow 
green ;  referring  to  the  glossy,  deep  green 
of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Ctnchonadi 
[Ginchonaceffi].  linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Guettarda.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  young 
atubby  side-shoots  in  spring  or  summer,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom^heat ;  sandy, 
fibry  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  80°;  winter,  50°  to  65°. 
B.fmeticofsa  (shrubby).  18.  White.  July. 
Jamaica.    1703. 

—  IVmon  (Timon).    18.    E.  Ind.    1888. 

Ebno'dea.  (From  emodest  hranched. 
Nat.  ord,  Cinchonads  [Cinchonacete]. 
linn.,  !i-PefUandria  1-Mdnogynia,  Allied 
to  Spermacooe.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  trailer.  Division  j  dry, 
graveUy  soil;  protection  of  a  cold-frame  in 
winter. 

E,  montafna  (mountain),  i.  Red.  June.  Sicily. 
1820. 

Ebo'dium.  Heron*8-bill.  (From  ero- 
dioSf  a  heron ;  referring  to  the  resem- 
blance 6f  the  style  and  ovaries  to  the 
beak  and  head  of  the  heron.  Nat.  ord., 
Cranesbilh  [Geraniaceee].  linn.,  16- 
Monadelphia  2-PetUandria,  Allied  to 
Geranium.) 

The  biennials  and  annuals  may  be  sown  in  front 
of  a  border  in  April;  perennials,  divided  in 
March  ;  the  half-hardy,  by  seeds  and  divisions ; 
•andy  loam,  and  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in 
winter. 

HA&DY  ANNUAX.8. 
S.  Chi'um  (Chian).  Blush.  June.  Levant*  1784. 


E,eteohtiam  (stork's).     Lilac.     July.    South 
£urope.    1711. 

—  gruifnum  (crane's).  Blush.  July.  Crete.  1506. 

—  M«rifa'f«m  Cprickly).    i.    Red.    July.   1887> 

—  Mu'rcimtin  (Mureian).    I.   Red.   July.   1887. 

—  pimpineU(fo'lhun  (bumet-leaved).   |.'  PurplOk 

July.    South  Europe.    1800. 

HABDY  BDENMIALS. 
E,  i^thmafhun  (douUy-leafleted).   Fink.    Junok 
Numidia.    k804. 

—  ^e(/^o'/iufn  (geum>leaved).    1.    Lilac.    1885. 

—  pu/tfertt/e'n/wm  (powdered).    1.   Lilac.  Spain. 
-^  Roma'num  (Roman),  i.  Purple.  June.  Rome. 

1784. 

HABDY  HEBBAGBOUS. 
S.  alpi'num  (alpine).  4.  Red.  June.  Italy.  1814. 

—  anthemidi/(/iium     (chamomile-leaved).       (|. 

Purple.    June.    Iberia.    1880. 

—  catMra/(^(/<t«in  (caucalis-leaved).    1.    Purple. 

June.    France.    181 6. 
•^  gloMcmak^Uum    (grey-leaved).    Lilac.    July. 
Kgypt.    1788. 

—  GMtfo'm  (Ousson's).    1.    Pale  purple.    June. 

Naples.     1881. 

—  AfrAnn  (hairy).    ^.    Purple.    June.    Egypt. 

1818. 

—  lU&reum  (sea-shore).     Lilac.     June.     Nar^ 

bonne.    1818. 

—  malfly9o«'de«  (malope-like).   ^.    Purple.  June. 

N.  Africa.    1800. 

—  — —  C&rsicum  (Conican).   4*  Purple.  June. 

Corsica.    I8I7. 

—  petree'um   (rock).    i»    Purple.    July.    South 

Europe.    1O4O. 

—  •ero'h'iMim  (late),  f.  Blue.  August.   Siberia^ 

1881. 

—  Stepkaniafniun  (Stephan's).   4.   Blue.  June. 

1820. 

"tiiflaftum  (toi^styled).    4.    Purple.    June. 
1886. 

HALF-HABDY  HEBBACBOUS. 
£r.  eraattfo'Uum  (thick-leaved),  4.  Scarlet.  June. 
Cyprus.    1788. 

—  glanduU/tum  (glanded).    4.    Purple.    June. 

2}pain.    1798. 
-"  Hlftnent^det  (Hymen-like).    }.    Pink*    July. 
Barbary.    178g. 

—  incama'tum  (flesh-coloured).  4.  Flesh*  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1787.    Evergreen. 

—  laeiniaftum  (fringed).  4.  Red.   June.  Crete. 

1794. 

—  melasti'gnum    (black-atlgmaed).    1.    Purple. 

June.    1883. 

—  Reichafrdii  (Reichard's).    i.    White.     July. 

Minorca.    1783. 

Ebo'phila.  (From  er,  the  spring, 
and  phileoy  to  love ;  referring  to  the  time 
of  flowering.  Nat.  ord.,  Crucifers  [Bras- 
sioacese].  linn.,  IQ'Tetradynamia,  Al- 
lied to  I)raba.) 

Hardy  annuals,  with  white  flowers*  Seeds; 
common  soil. 

B.  Amerieafna  (American).      ^.     March.      N* 
Amer.    181 6. 

—  prtf'cojr  (early).   ^.   March.    Caucasus.    1880. 

—  vuiga'ris  (common),    i.    March.    Britain. 

Ebpb'tion.  New  Holland,  or  Spurless 
Violet.    See  Vi'ola. 

Eby'sqixju.  Eryngo.  (From  Eryngeon, 
a  name  adopted  by  Pliny  fh)m  Diosco- 
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rides.  H«t  ord^  UmbelUfers  [A^iaoec]. 
Lion.,  6-Pentandria  2-Digynia,  Allied  to 
SuiicQla.) 

The  roota  of  S.  mari'iimum  and  campefttr* 
are  tveet^  aromatic,  and  tonic ;  they  arc  candied, 
and  sold  by  the  name  of  Erinf^rooU*  Annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial  hardy  kinds,  by  leeds  and 
diriaiona  in  oommoa  soil;  if  sandy  loam,  they 
will  thrive  best.  Haif-hardy  spedea  require  the 
protection  of  a  pit  or  greenhouse  in  winter,  and 
sandy  loam. 

HABDY  ANNUALS,  &C. 
E.  te'nue  (slender).   1.  Blue.  July.  Spain.  1894. 

—  Mcuspida'tutn   (three-pointed).     S.     Green. 

September.    Spain.    109O>    Biennial. 

HALF-BUl&DY  HEBBACEOUS. 
B,  CarWna    (Carlina-Uke).      Blush.      August. 
North  Spain.    1837. 

—  Cervante'ni  (Cervantes's).  1.  Green.  August. 

Mexico.     1820. 

—  conu/aum  (tufted).  Blue.  July.  North  Spun. 

1818. 
~  ebractedtum  (bractless).    8.    July.     Buenos 
Ayres.    I8I7. 

—  gram^neum  (grass-/eatie<().    Blush.    August. 

New  Spain.    1825. 

—  mnnoce'phalum  (one-headed).  Purple.  August. 

Mexico.     1824. 

—  ovenum   (sheep).      U.     White.     July.     N. 

Holland.     1824. 

—  Sffrra'ftcm  (saw-edged).   1.  Blue.  July.    New 

Spain.    1800. 
~  temaftum  (three-leafleted).    Purple.   August. 
Crete. 

8T0VE  HERBACEOUS. 
B*  irometiafo'ttum    (pine  •  apple  -  i^'^ved).       S. 

White.    July.    New  Spain 
—/ke'/tdwm  (stinking).    1.    Green,    beptember. 

W.  Ind.    1714. 

—  ^a'ctto  (slender).     1.     Blue.     July.     New 

Spain.    1824. 

—  longifi/Uum  (long-leaved).  3.   White.    July. 

Mexico.    1820. 

HABDY  HEBBACEOUS. 
B.  alp^num  (alpine).    S.    Blue.    July.    Switi- 
erland.    1507> 

—  ame^sf's^num  (amethystine).   8.    Light  bine. 

July.     Styria.     1648. 
»  AndenoffUi  (Anderson's).  S.  Blue.  July.  1800. 

—  aqtta'ticum  (aquatic).     4.    White.     August. 

N.  Amer.     1699. 

—  aquifo'Uum  (hoUy-leaved).   I.  Blue.   August. 

Spain.     LSI  6. 

—  oiperifi/iium    (rough-leaved).       S.      White. 

July.    1820. 

—  a»vfr€um  (light  blue).  2.  Blue.   July.  South 

Europe.    1790. 

—  BoMuri'nu  (Baldwin's).    Blnah.  Angott.   Ca- 

rolina.    1824. 

—  BiHardiefrii    (BilUrdidre's).      Blush.      July. 

South  France.     1731. 

—  JBovr/ro'M  (Bourgati's).   a.    Pale  blue.    July. 

South  France.    1731. 

-"  C0trvfUvm  (sky-blue).   9.   Blue.    July.    Cas- 
pian.   I8I6. 

•->  eampettre  (field).    3.    Blue.    July.    Britain. 

—  coniici(/a'h«m  (small-horned).  1.  Green.  July. 

Portugal.     1803. 

—  erim^tum    (fringe-toovecO*     Blue.      August. 

Spain.    1826. 

—  dicMtomum  (spreading).     S.    Blue.     July. 

South  Europe.    1820. 


A  «/al«'AMi  (dilated).   U.   Bktf.    Jaly.  Pdiw 

tugal.    1891. 
-^gaUoi'des   (galium-like).     i.     Green.     July. 

Portugal.    1818. 

—  gigarUefum  (giant),     4.    Blue.    July.    Can- 

easuik    1830. 
^  glomeraftum   (crowded).      1.     Blue.     July* 
South  Burope.    1836. 

—  macropAjr'tfum  (large-leaved).    1831. 

—  mari'timum  {tt^holty).     1^.     Blue.     July. 

Britain. 

—  pla'num  [fLiX-Uanei),    8.    laght  blue.    July. 

Europe.    1596. 

—  ptMi'/Jwm  (smell).    |.    Green.    July.    Spain. 

1640. 

—  ri'gidum  (sti£f)>  {•  Blue.  July.  France.  1810. 
-^  spiPtM-aftba  (white-splned).    white.    Anguat. 

South  Europe.    I8I6. 
-^  trique'irutn  (triangular).     1.     Bhic.     July. 
South  Europe.     1824. 

—  virga'tum  (twiggy).    1.    Light  blue.     Jane. 

N.  Amer.     ISiO* 
•—  Virginia'tmm  (Virginian).  8.   Bine.  Angnat. 
N.  Amer. 

Eby'simuh.  Hedge  Mustard.  (From 
eryOf  to  draw;  supposed  to  produce  blis- 
ters. Nat  ord.,  Cnic\fers  [BrasssicacesB]. 
Linn.,  \IS-Tetradiifnamia.  Allied  to  Si- 
symbrium.) 

Annuals  and  bienniali,  by  seed  in  the  open 
border,  in  September  or  March ;  perennials,  seeda 
and  divisions. 

HABDT  FEBBNUIALB. 
S,  $ttfl¥utieofsum  (sub»ahrubby).     9.      Teflow. 
June.    Europe.    1820.    Evergreen. 

—  verri'color  (party-coloured).    1.    Variegated. 

May.    Caucasus.    1835. 

HABDT  ANNUALS. 
£.  |Mi/o/ia'tem  (leaf-pieroed).    1.  White.    May. 
Austria.    1818. 

—  quadricofme  (four-homed).  1.  Tellow.  June^ 

Siberia.    1831. 

HABDY  BIBNNIAIA. 
E,  aUVaaimutn  (tallest).  8.  Yellow.  June.  6er^ 

many.     1818. 
•^  Andrzilfotkia'num  (Attdrs^joaki*s).    14.    Yel-' 

low.    June.    Tauria.    1818. 

—  au'reum  (golden).    1.    Yellow.    June.    Cau- 

casus.   1820. 

—  kVeolor  (twD'Coloured).     l.     Yellow.     Magr* 

Switserland.    1818. 

—  can«'«cefw  (hoary).   1.  Yellow.   June.    South 

Europe.    I8I6. 

—  co//»'nttm  (hill).   1.    Ydlow.  May.  Caucasus. 

1823. 

—  erafaaipet  (thick-leaf-ataUced).      1.      Yellow. 

June.     183S. 

—  decu'mbefu  (decumbent).    4.    Yello^.    June. 

Switzerland.    J8I9. 
-^JPrmum  (firm);    1.    Yellow.    July.    Switaer- 
land.    I8I9. 

—  hier€U!if»'tium  (hawk weed-leaved).  I.  Yellow. 

June.    North  Europe.    I8IO. 

—  Ibe'ricum     (Iberian).       1.      YeUow.      May. 

America.    1803. 
•■^  intermedium    (intermediate).      3.     YeUow. 
June.    Switierland.    I8I9. 

—  lepiophs'Uum  (fioe«Ieaved).  1.  Yellow.  June. 

Iberia.     1821. 

—  tonj^o'/ttffii  (long-leaved).  1.   YeUow.  June. 

South  Burope.    1833. 
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j;.  teivMtfgw'MMft  (lonri»odded).    I^.    TeUow. 

June.    Swiizerliind.    WiU* 
— pa^tulum    (spreadiDg).      1.     Yellow.     Jane. 

Sottlh  Europe.     1810. 
^  ^erofiku^ftum  (Feroflrid*s)^  l^.  Oraage.  July. 

1838. 

—  pu*imlum  (dwarf).  4*  Yellow.  M«y.   Switzer- 

land.   1810. 
~  Amfe'iMtff  (BedowakHs).     1.    WbHe.     Jane. 
Siberia.    I8tl. 

—  Rhm'ticumiBixBetisa).  1.  Yellow.  June.  Swit- 

serlaiid.    1819. 

—  sfr^o'mm  (ahoit-brutled).   1.  Yellow.  June. 

8it>«ria.     1886. 

—  MtrVetwn  (erect).   S.  Yellow.   June.   Auatria. 

1819. 
Erythrje'a.    (From  erythtosy  red ;  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  some  species. 
Nat.  ord.,  Gentianworts     [GentianacesBj. 
Linn.,  H-Pentandria  l-Monogyuia.) 

The  biennial  should  be  sown  in  autumn ;  the 
perennials,  by  aeeds  and  (Kvision;  sandy  loam, 
\nA  ft  Ittde  peat.  The  species  worth  coltiTating 
require  a  pit  or  frame  in  winter. 

J?,  aggregm'ta  (clustered),  i.  Red.  July.  Sootb 
Europe.     1834.     Biennial. 

—  confe'rta  (crowded).   4.    Pink.   June.   Spain. 

t824.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  mmi'iima  (sea),  i.  Yellow.  July.  Switaerhnd. 

1777.    Herbaceotts  trailer. 

—  Miisst/ni  (Masson's).   Yellow.   July.   Aaores. 

1777.    Herbaceous. 

EBYTHRfNA.  Coral-tree.  (From  ery- 
throsj  red;  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminott&  Plants  [Fahace®]. 
Linn.,  17 -IHadelphia  4L-Decandria,) 

According  to  Dr.  Boyle,  gum  lac  is  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  Coral-tree,  E.  monospe'rmat  not 
hcie  in  cnlturaltfHi.  Stove  plants;  all  scarlet- 
flowered.  By  CQttingaof  the  young  shoots  break* 
lag  from  the  c^  coUur  of  th«  pluit  iu  spring,  and 
when  two  or  three  inches  long ;  also  oy  cutting  up 
the  old  flowering-Btems  when  natt  and  in  both 
cases  covering  with  a  bell-glass,  after  placing  them 
in  asad,  and  in  ar  strong  bottom-beat ;  peat,  loam, 
and  dried  cow-dung,  in  equal  proportions,  with  a 
portion  of  sand.  Summer  temp,,  55''  to  SVP ;  win- 
ter. 45^  to  55°.  E.  cri'staga'lli  and  Umrifi/lia  do 
out  of  doors  in  sheltered  places,  cut  down,  and  the 
roots  slightly  protected  as  for  fuchsias,  in  winter. 

E.  corallod^ndrum  (coral-tree).   20.   May.    W. 
Ind.     1690. 

—  cri'»tu-ga!Ui  (cock^a-comb).  40.  June.  Brazil. 

1771. 
^JWigem»  (brilliant).    18.    E.  Ind.    1810. 

—  Aeriafcea  (lierbaceous).     S.    July*    GMrolina. 

)8S4.    Herbaceous. 

—  /ciwri/o'/fa  (laurel-leaved).  4.  August.  S.Amer. 

1800.    Herbaceous. 
•.-  maerophff'Ua   (large*leaaed>.    30.    Tcncriffe. 
I822. 

—  ona/i^oVfa  (oval-leaved).    10.    £.  Ind.    I8IO. 

—  pt'cla  (pahrted").    6.    E.  Ind.    I6g6. 

~  Porioriee'fuia  (Porto  Bico).    10.    Borto  Rico. 
1800. 

—  ««ruii(ft/I//ra  (side-flowering).  20.  Braxil.  1820. 

—  gpeeb/sa  (showy).  10.  September.  W.  Ind. 

1806. 

Ertthrochi'toh.  (From  erythros,  red, 
and  chUoHf  a  tuaic;  referring  to  the 
flower-envelope)  or  eaiyx.  IStiL  ord.,  Rne- 


worit    [Bntiioeifi].    Linn.,  l^Penietndna 
l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Galipea.) 

Stove  evergrcNi  tree.  Seeds  and  cutting*,  in 
sand  and  heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  80° ;  winter,  60°  to  65^. 

£.  BrtMTt'/Ze'fwIf  (Brazilian).    10.    White.    July. 
Braiil.     1842. 

Erythrolx'ka.  Mexican  Thistle. 
(From  erythroSf  red,  and  leenaj  a  cloak ; 
referring  to  the  scarlet  flowers.  Nat.  oid., 
Oompoiites  [Asterace®].  linnn  IQSyn- 
yenetia  l-JB^inalis.    Allied  to  Carduns.) 

The  prettiest  of  all  the  Thistles ;  seeds  in  April ; 
should  be  treated  aa  a  biennial,  or  not  allowed  to 
seed ;  the  young  plants  to  be  kept  over  the  winter 
in  frames,  and  planted  out  in  May  in  the  Ame- 
rican bedia,  where  they  will  rise  with  numerous 
branchet,  crowned  with  scarlet,  thistle-looking 
flowers. 

E»  eorup^eua  (eonirpienous).   8.  Scarlet,  orange. 
September.    Mexico.    1828. 

ERTTHRO'NitJM.  Dog*s-Tooth  Violet. 
(From  erythroSf  red;  referring  to  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
species  first  discovered.  Nat.  ord.,  Lily- 
worts  [lillacesB].  Linn.,  QSexandria  1- 
Manogynia,) 

Hardy  bulbs ;  offseta ;  common  garden-soil ; 
E.  lanceola'tum  requires  a  little  heat. 

E,  a'Undum  (whitish).   ^.  White.  April.   Louiai- 
ana.    1824.  ^ 

—  de'fu-ca'nia  (dog's-tooth.  Common);  |.  Lilac. 

March.    Europe.     1506. 
a76tduf»  (whitish),    i.    White.    March. 

Italy. .  1596. 
rt^brum  (nd-flowered).     i.    Bed,  lilac. 

March.    Europe.     ISS6. 

—  gigante'um  (gigantic).     Yellow.     April.     N. 

Amer. 

—  grandifl&rum  (large-flowexed).  ^.  Yellow.  May. 

N.  Amer.     1826. 

—  lanceola'tum  (spear-head-^<'a?;0d).    i*    Yellow. 

April.    N.  Amer.    l665. 

—  tongi/ouium  (long-leaved).      Rose.      March. 

Switaerland. 

Erythropo'oon.  (From  erythrosy  red, 
and  pogoHy  a  beard ;  referring  to  the  co- 
lour of  the  ebafly  scales  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteraees].  linn., 
\9-Syngenetia  l-^qualis.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  fV-om  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Outtingaof  young  shoots  in  Aprjyi,  in  sand, 
under  a  belUglass ;  aani^  loam,  and  a  little  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  35°  to  45°. 

E.  imbriccftut  (imbricated).  White.  May.  isrfl. 

—  umbella'tus  (umbelled).    Rose.    May.    I8I6. 

Ervthrophle  'xm.  Red  Water  -  tree. 
(From  erythrosy  red,  and  phleos,  an  an- 
cient name  for  a  prickly  plant ;  referring 
to  the  flow  of  red  juice  when  the  tree  is 
wounded.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabaceaj].  Lirra.,  lO-£>ecandria  i-Mo- 
nogynia.      Allied  to  Mimosa.) 

Stove  CTergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots 
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in  MAd,  under  a  b«U*gl«»,  in  heat ;  rich,  flbry 
loam,  with  a  little  peat.  Sammer  temp.,  00**  to 
80«;  winter,  48<>  to  S5<*. 

E,  Guinee'tue  (Guinea).  100.  Pale  yellow.  Sierra 
Leonet    1703. 

Ebythbo'zylon.    (From  erythros^  red, 

and  xyloHy  wood.    Nat.  ord.,  ErythroxyU 

[Erytnroxylace®].    Linn.,  lO-Decandria 

3-7Vt^ynt<i.) 

The  wood  of  some  species  la  deep  red.  E.  Ha- 
vane'tue  it  the  best  garden-plant  among  them. 
Stove  evergreen  trees,  with  yellowish -green 
flowers.  Cuttings  of  half-ripe  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  and  in  heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60®  to  75**  J  winter,  48*»  to  66<». 
E,  Havane'rue  (Havannah).  10.  Havannah.  1823. 

—  hyperictfo'lium  (hyperieum-leaved).  40.  Mau- 

ritius.   1818. 
^laur^ofUum  (laurel-leaved}.    ftO.    Mauritius. 
1823. 

Esoallo'nza.  (Named  after  EtcaUon, 
a  Spanish  traveller.  Nat  ord.,  Escaloni- 
uds  [Escalloniacese].  Linn.,  5-Pen/aii- 
dria  l-Monogytf^ia,) 

Evergreen  greenhouse  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
young  shoots  rather  ripe,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a 
hand-light,  in  summer;  or  younger  smaller 
shoots  under  a  bell-glass,  in  the  p;reenhouse; 
peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  road-dnft,  and  well 
drained ;  most  of  them  will  do  against  a  wall,  with 
the  protection  of  a  spruce-branch  in  frosty  wea- 
ther, in  wintCT,  especially  if  the  wall  has  a  broad 
coping. 

E,  Caracaia'na  (Caraccas).    White.    Caraccas. 
1837. 

—  di'acolor  (two-coloured).   0.  White.  8.  Amer. 

1820. 
— ftoribufnda   (manv-flowered).     White.    July. 

New  Grenada.    1827. 
—' gtandulo'sa  (glanded).  Red.  September.  Chili. 

1827. 

—  jTondVIoVa  (laige-flowered).    6.  July.    1840. 

—  iUin^ia  (varnished).  5.  White.  August.  ChiU. 

1880. 

—  inea'na  (hoary).    July.    1847. 

—  MorUeoidefruiB  (yionu  Video).  0.  White.  July. 

Brasil.    1837. 

—  Organefntu  (Oi^an   Mowntaifut)*     8.    Rose. 

Organ  Mountains.     1844. 
■^  ptero'cladon   (winged-branched).    4.   White, 
red.    July.    Patagonia.    18S4.     Hardy. 

—  pulverule'nta  iavMttd).    8.    Chili.    1831. 

—  ru'bra  (red'JIowered).    3.    Red.    September. 

Chili.    1837. 

altera  (white-flowered).     0.     White. 

July. 

—  —  pK^e'sceiM  (downy).    0.    Red.    July. 

—  viKo'ta  (dammy).  5.  White.  Mendoia.  I889. 

EscHALLOT,  or  Shallot.  A' Ilium  Asca- 
lo'nicum, 

Varuties. — The  Common,  which  puts 
up  long,  slender,  dark-green  leaves ;  and 
the  Long-keeping,  with  larger  bulbs  and 
dwarfer  habit,  and  keeps  good  for  nearly 
or  quite  two  years.  Both  have  a  stronger 
taste  than  the  onion,  yet  not  leaving  its 
disagreeable  smell  on  the  palate. 

Propagation.— Each  offset  will  increase 


in  a.  similar  maimer  as  its  parent,  and 
may  be  planted  out  either  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  firom  February  to  the  beginning 
of  April.  Autumn  is  the  best  season  for 
planting,  if  the  soil  lies  dry.  If  planted 
m  beds,  let  them  be  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  three  or  four  inches  higher 
than  the  alleys,  and  the  surface  of  the 
bed  a  little  arched.  Set  out  the  rows  nine 
inches  apart  from  row  to  row,  and  plant 
the  ofikets  singly  with  the  hand  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  just  pressing  each  bulb  down  firm 
in  the  soil ;  see  occasionally  that  they  are 
not  cast  out  of  their  places  by  worms  or 
other  vermin;  or  each  bulb  may  be  co- 
vered with  either  a  little  old  tan  or  coal-- 
ashes,  in  little  ridges  along  the  rows,  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep. 
When  the  bulbs  are  well  established  and 
growing,  this  covering  should  be  removed 
with  the  hand ;  no  other  culture  is  re- 
quired, except  earth-stirring.  Take  them 
up  for  storing,  when  fall  grown,  towards 
the  end  of  June  or  July,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay.  Spread  them  out 
to  dry,  on  boards,  in  some  airy  situation. 
Eschscho'ltzia..  (Named  after  Dr, 
EschscholtZf  a  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Poppy- 
worts  [Papaveracese].  Linn.,  IS-Polyan- 
dria  ^-Tetragynia,) 

Harby  bulbs,  with  yeUow  flowers ;  seeds  sown 
in  the  open  border,  in  March ;  when  onee  intro- 
duced they  will  general^  sow  themselves ;  if  sown 
in  autumn,  and  an  evergreen  branch  bent  over 
them  in  seyere  weather,  uej  will  Uoom  early. 

E.  Califo'mica  (Cslifomian).      1.     September. 
California.    1820. 

—  eompa'cto  (compact).    1.  August.  California. 

1833. 

—  er&eea  (saffron-coloured).    1.    August.   Cali- 

fornia.   1833. 
-^ fumariceftiflia  (fumaria-leaved).     September. 
Mexico.    I8S7. 

—  tenuifo'liii  (tender-leaved).    4.    Yellow.  Ger- 

many. 

EsPAUEBS.  A  term  used  to  express 
modes  of  training  fruit-trees  on  rails  of 
iron  or  wood,  as  bordering  to  the  walks 
of  kitchen-gardens,  whereby  the  margins 
are  rendered  more  ornamental,  and  the 
walls  are  relieved  of  many  trees  too 
tender  to  withstand  the  ordinary  rigours 
of  our  climate.  The  forms  of  these 
trellises  vary  much;  some  are  placed 
perpendicularly,  others  horizontal,  and 
others,  again,  in  a  curved  or  saddle-like 
form,  wiUi  various  other  shapes  which 
the  fancy  of  the  owner,  or  the  peculiar 
situation,  may  dictate.    These  rails  are 
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generally  placed  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
garden-walki  having,  also,  another  walk 
or  alley  at  the  back,  in  order  to  facilitate 
operations.  Espaliers  being  nearer  to 
the  ground  than  ordinary  standards,  we 
need  hardly  say  that  in  such  a  position 
they  are  warmer.  The  mode  of  training 
tends  to  check  exnberance  of  growth, 
whioh  is  of  some  senrice  in  a  dwarfing, 
and,  by  conseqaence,  an  early  fruiting 
^tem.  The  trees  are  completely  with- 
in reach  for  stopping,  and  various  other 
manipulations,  whidi,  on  standards,  re- 
quire ladders  and  other  cumbrous  ma- 
chines. Again,  a  much  greater  collection 
of  fimits  may  be  cultivated,  in  any  garden, 
by  an  espidier  system,  than  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  culture.  The  espalier 
system  can  be  rendered  conducive  to  the 
greatest  amount  of  produce,  as  well  as 
to  the  most  ornamental  appearance. 

Form  of  TreVu, — This  is  very  materiaL 
There  are  fruits  which  must  have  sun- 
shine to  perfect  them,  yet  will  succeed 
with  a  moderate  share.  There  are  others 
which  will  succeed  in  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  northern  aspect;  such  are 
adapted  for  the  northern  side  of  trellises, 
which  nm  east  and  we^t.  Again,  others 
must  have  a  f^  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Kitchen-gardens  are  mostly  rectangular, 
and  if  most  or  all  of  the  margins  be 
appropriated  to  tzeUiset,  there  mix  be  a 
great  difference  between  those  which  run 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  To 
avoid  over-shadowing,  we  think  that 
what  have  been  termed  Table  TrelHsety 
that  is,  those  whioh  present  a  flat  surface, 
parallel  to  the  horizon,'  at  about  a  foot  or 
half  a  yard  from  the  ground  are  by  far 
the  best  for  the  majority  of  fruits. 

Perpendicular  Bails  are,  however,  very 
well  adapted  for  many  of  our  fruits,  and 
if  iron  is  nor  used,  a  very  nice,  but  some- 
what perishable  stmoiure  may  be  formed 
hy  means  of  wood.  Permanent  stakes  of 
oak,  larch,  &c.,  may  be  driven  at  from 
two  to  three  feet  apart  perpendicularly, 
and  temporary  stakes  driven  as  wanted 
between  them,  of  more  perishable  mate- 
rial. The  temporaiy,  or  intervening 
stakes  are  to  be  moveable  at  pleasure, 
and  when  the  trees  acquire  a  strong 
fabric,  may  be  entirely  dii^ensed  wiUi. 

The  Strained-wire  Rail  is,  however, 
much  superior,  and  will,  doubtless,  prove 
most  economical  in  the  end.  Such,  well- 
oonstroeted,  with  stone  bases  to  the  iron 
uprights,  would  endure  a  century,  and 


are,  at  least,  particularly  to  be  recom> 
mended  for  trees  of  slemler  wood.  As 
for  perpendicular  iron  treiUage,  an  or- 
dinarj' field  hurdle  will  give  a  pretty  good 
idea;  the  distance  between  the  rails 
being,  of  course,  ruled  by  tlie  mode  of 
growth  of  the  tree. 

With  regard  to  Arthed  or  Saddle  Tret- 
liseSf  we  would  speak  with  some  caution. 
Running  north  and  south,  and  occupied 
with  trees  properly  adapted,  they  will 
doubtless  succeed,  and  they  are  assuredly 
ornamental. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  we  have 
found  conveniently  trainable  to  a  cheap 
trellis  of  this  form — 


It  is  not  the  least  advantage  attendant 

upon  this  mode  of  training    that  the 

friiit  is  easily  covered  and  protected. 

Etiolation.    The  same  as  Blanching, 

Eucaly'ptus.    Gum-tree.    (From  ev, 

good,  and  kalypto,  covering ;  referring  to 

die   flower-envelope,    or   calyx,    which 

covers  the  flower  and  falls  off  like  a 

cap.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrtlehhoms  [Myrtaceae]. 

linn.,  \^-Ico$andria  I'Monogynia,  Allied 

to  Metrosideros.) 

Greenhouse  eTersreeii  trees,  from  New  Holland, 
and  an  with  white  oloaaoms.  Cutting*  of  7oan|^, 
firm  aide-thoots  in  the  beginning  of  aununer,  m 
•andy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass ;  peat  and  loam ;  a 
cool  greenhouse.  Winter  temp.,  8S°  to  46°. 
Most  of  them  in  warm  places  will  do  well  against 
walls,  with  a  little  protection,  if  dryness  is 
secured. 

E,  ala'ta  (winged).    1816. 

—  amygdali'na  (almond-toaoMf).     1880. 

—  cocci'fera  (coccus-bearing).    SO.  Purple.    De« 

cember.    Van  Diemen's  Land. 

—  corymho'ta  {eoryxxi^fiowered).    1788. 

—  eotinifo'Ha  (cotinus-leaved).    1818. 

—  BugenioVdei  (Eugenia«Uke).    1830. 

—  rkrinUtu  (globuled).    150.     1810. 

—  Mema'stoma  (bloody-mouthed).    SO.    1803. 

—  heterophy'Ua  (yuioui'levred).    80.    1880. 
»  hireu'ta  (hairy).    90. 

—  hffpcricifoflia  (hTpericum-leaved).    1823. 

—  incrasia'ia  (thickened).    0.    1818. 

—  longif&lia  (long-leaved).    June. 
~  margina'ta  (MicAr-edged).    May. 
•^  me'&a  (intermediate).    1838. 

—  maeroca'rpa  (large-Mted). 

—  mierophy'lla  (small-leaved). 

—  muerona'ta  (sharp-pointed). 
•—  miUHfi&ra  (many-nowered). 

—  myrtifo'lia  (myrtle-leaved). 

—  o6A'-9«a  (twisted-teoverf).    100.    July.    1774. 

—  orbiculafrii  (globe-shaped).    J  81 0. 

—  otM^to  (egg 4orm-toaveil}.    0.    1830. 

—  perfolia'ta  (leaf-pierced).    1880. 


1794. 


6.    June. 

SO.    1888. 

1833. 

1830. 
0.     1883. 


1643. 
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E»  peniei/ii^Hti  (peMb-lwved).    July.    Cspt  of 

tiood  Hope.    1817* 
~  phUt^eoifiia  (phiUyrefr-lUct).    Itse. 
•^pOK/aVw  (pelleted).    1804. 

—  puicfve^Ua  (pretty).    1  BflO. 

—  pmloeruWnta  (powdery).    iO.    June.    i8l#. 
>-  pmlvtgera  (pe  «derttl ).    1 824. 

->  purpura'geent  (purpUah'fierved).     YOTS. 

—  taWgna  (wiUow-Uke).    1804. 

—  »oa'6ta  (rough).    1810. 

—  §i€nophjf'lla  (aanow-lcftYed).    18ff« 
-^  Urifeta  (erett)* 

—  nerruco'ea  (waited).     1820* 

—  vimina'lis  (rod-like).     1810. 

—  nWgrfta  (twiggy). 

Euchjb'tis.  (From  eu^  well,  and  ehtMfii 
a  head  of  hair ;  the  bottom  of  the  p^ls 
furnished  with  hairs  inside.  Nat.  ord., 
Bueworts  [Rutaoese].  Linn.,  b^Pentamifna 
1-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Diosma.) 

Greenhouee  erergreen  ihrnb,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    For  culture,  tee  Dio'sma. 
Z»  flomera'ia  icU»t'JtowereiO.    1.  White.  May. 
1818. 

Euchabi'dium.   (From  eucharis,  agree- 

aUe ;  referring  to  the  general  appeariMf  ce 

of  this  exquisite  little  hardy  annual.  Nat 

ord.,  Onagradt  [Onagraces].    Linn.,  8- 

Oetandria    1  -  Monogynia,       Allied     to 

Clarkia.) 

Sow  in  the  epea  gronnd,  in  September,  March, 
and  middle  of  May,  for  floweriog  from  May  to 
September  $  sow,  alto,  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  March, 
and  transplant  into  the  borders. 

E.  eanc^nnum  (neat).    1.     Purple.    June.     N. 
Anier.    l8Sd. 

—  grandifio'rum  (large  -  flowered)*      Rosf-ted. 

June.    18S4. 

Buchi'lus.  (From  e«,  fine,  and  chei- 
los,  a  lip ;  referring  to  the  upper  divi> 
sion  of  the  flower-envelope,  or  calyx. 
Nat.  Old.,  Leguminou9  FlanU  [Fabaceae]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  1-Monoggnim,  Al- 
lied to  Gastrolobium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  youne, 
flrmish  eide^ehoots,  or  points  of  shoots,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-flass,  without  any  bottom-heat. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45** ;  peat  and  loam. 

E.  obcorda'ltu  (reTersed-beart-Z^isoMf).     3.    Yel- 
low.   April.    N.Holland.    1808. 

Kucheo'ma.  (From  eu,  good,  and 
chromai  colour ;  referring  to  me  colour 
of  the  bractes.  Nat  ord.,  FigtDarU 
[Scrophulariacese].  Linn.,  14  -  Didy- 
namia  2'Angi(*spennia,) 

Thiar  genus  should  be  reunited  to  CAmisM,wfjJkt 
which  see  for  culture. 

E.  coeei'tua  {wctltt-bracted).    4.  Yellow.  JTnly. 
N.  Amer.    I7d7.     Hardy  annual. 

—  grandiflo'ru  (large  -  flowered).     l|.     Purple, 

yellow.    July.    Louisiana.    181 1.  Hardy 
herbaceous. 

Eucle'a.  (From  evkleia,  glory  ;  refer- 
ringtfj  the  beauty  of  the  ebony- like  wood, 
and  fine  green  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  Ehenuds 


[Ebefrtteese].    Linn.,  f^-IHwtla  lO-2>e- 

amdria.    Allied  to  Diosprfros.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  with  white  il0Wfl||f«,f^m 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  «f  ha)r.qtipe 
sheote  in  oand,  vnder  a  belUghwK,  in  April ;  pMk 
end  loam,  tfununer  temp.,  M°  to  7fPi  winter, 
€^  to  4&<>. 

S.raeemo'm  (nteemed>rotm^<Mvei{)*    S«     No- 
vember.   1778. 

—  <MMlK/a'fo(w4¥ed-/tf«e«f).    6*    \79i4 

Eu'coMis.  (Frodi  «u&om6<,  beatitiftil. 
haired ;  referring  to  the  tufted  cifown  <A 
the  flower-spike.  Nat.  ord.,  LilyworU 
[Liliacesel.  L^n.^  t-Hexandrial-MonO' 
gynia.    Allied  to  Daubenya. ) 

Strong  Cape  of  Good  Ho|>e  bulbs,  wWch,  if 
planted  six  inches  deep  in  a  rich,  lifrlit  border  in 
front  of  a  greenhouse,  remain  uninjured,  luad 
ilowei  every  yem.    Propagated  by  offeem* 

jr.  «^ll«  ftwcNiettted).   |.    lii^t  green*  April. 
17»». 

—  tM'na  (dwarO.    |.    Brown.    May.    1774. 

-*  |Mf nc/a'^a  (dotted),    t.    Green,  brown.  Jtine. 

178S. 
^jmnntreeciAt'KeCparpltt^etalked).    %    Greeil, 

brown.    April.    1704. 

—  re'gia  (royal).    3.    Green.    March.    170!l. 

—  atria'ta  (streaked).    2.    Green.    I7p0. 

-*-  mndmla^ia  (waved'leovtd).    S.    Green.    April. 
1700. 

EucBO'su.  iFrom  eu,  beatttifo],  and 
kros$0«,  a  fHuge ;  inferring  to  the  eap 
above  the  insertion  of  the  stamens.  Nat 
ord.,  AmaryUidM  [Amaryllidaoefle].  LiniL, 
&'He»aHdrUi  l-MonOfynia.  Allied  to 
Steflomesson  and  EHsena.) 

This  is  the  best  Hissed  bulb  in  British  |a«iene. 
Sweet,  I>oo,  Loudon,  and  Paxton  make  u  a  na« 
tire  of  Cape  Horn,  instead  of  the  western  decUvi- 
ties  of  the  Peruvian  Andes — a  mistake  which 
caused  the  destruction  ot  msny  bulbs.  Heoheir 
and  Littdley  gave  badly-eoloaredfigurca  of  it^aad 
the  latter  placed  it  ia  allianee  with  Fhyceila,  with 
which  it  has  no  affinity.  Bi'color  refers  to  a  dark« 
green  stripe  in  the  middle  of  the  petals,  otttside ; 
the  flower  is  of  a  bright  vermiliott.  it  deligite  in 
stioflg.  loam ;  rests  in  winter,  and  prefer*  the 
stove.  Offsets }  light,  rich  loam.  Winter  temp., 
35**  to  45°. 

S.  bif color  (two-coloured).    1.     Scarlet,  giVen. 
April.    Pern.    r8l6. 

EuDs'sMiA.  (From  eu,  beautiful,  and 
desma^  a  bundle;  referring  to  the  con- 
nected parcels  of  stamens.  Nat.  ord., 
Myrtleblooms  [Myrtaceffi].  Linn.,  18- 
Polyadnlphia  2-PQlyundria,  Allied  to 
Melaleuca*) 

Greenhouse  erergreen  ino»  Cultinge  of  young 
shoots  getting -firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  in  April  or  May;  peat  attd  loami 
Winter  temp.,  40*  to  45®. 

E.tetrago'mi  (four^anf^H).     Id.     Bad.    Jitly; 
N.  Holland.    182e. 

Eaas'KiA.  (Named  after  PWne^^tt^eiM 
of   Saxony.     Nat    ord.,    MyrfkbUtmu 
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[Myitacete].  liim.,  lfl-Teo$artdna  1- 
Monoyynia.  AlUed  to  Jamboaa  a.nd 
Caryophyllus.) 

Stove   evergreen*,  all   wbite-bloesomed.    For 
culture  see  CARiroFHY'Li»ir«. 
E.  baUa'mica  (balsamic).     16.    Jamaica.     19K. 

—  buxifft^lia  (box-kaved).    4.    May.    W-  Ind. 

1818.  ,         ^T     o 

^etiCptica  {oval-firuited).     8.     July.     N.    8. 

Walea.     1790.  .  „,  t   j 

—'flmiu'nda  (bundle-flowered).    6.  _  W.  Ind. 

—  /ra'g-rani  (aweet-»cented).  10.  April.  Jamaica. 

1790. 

—  Wajwiu/i'^a  (glanded).    10.    E.  Ind.    IOT5. 

—  Joca'mco  (Javanese).     10.    Java.     1823. 

—  latifo'Ua  (broad-leaved).    10.    Guiana.     1793. 

—  fl»acroca'«7»a  (large-fruited).  20.  E.  Ind.  1832. 

—  obooa'ta  (rever»ed-egg-/ffoPei).  Isle  of  France. 

1893. 

—  oWiwi/o'Ka  (blunt-leaved).    10.   E.  Ind.  1921. 

—  ]M«fcik«'/to  (pretty).    JO.    E.  Ind.     1824. 

—  r«g^o'»a  (wrinkly).    E.  Ind.     1824. 

—  Sinemariefrma  (Sinemarla).  4.  June.  Guiana. 

1823.    '  .  ,  , 

—  XPgni  (Ugni— native  name).    3.    Pmk.    July. 

South  Chili.     1851. 

EuiiO'PHiA.  (From  eulophoi,  hand- 
some crested ;  referring  to  the  handsome 
lip,  or  labellum,  furrowed  into  elevated 
ridges.  Nat  ord..  Orchids  [OrchidaceaB]. 
linn.,  %0-€hynandria  UMmandria,  Al- 
Ued to  Galeandra.) 

A  fitmily  of  those  forma  of  orchidfl,  vrhich,  like 
our  British  species,  derive  their  nutriment  from 
the  ground,  and  hence  are  called  ground  or  ter- 
TCstrial  orchids.  An  Indian  species  of  Eulophia 
furaiahes,  from  iU  tuberous  roots,  the  nutritive 
substance  called  salt^.  Wivision  of  the  plant 
when  in  a  state  of  rest,  just  as  fresh  growth  oom- 
menees ;  peat  a^d  loam,  both  fibry,  and  well 
drained  ;  well  watered  when  growing,  kept  ne.-irly 
dry  when  restine.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ; 
winter.  45°  to  55*.  Those  from  Sierra  l^one  and 
East  Indies  require  a  few  degrees  more. 
£.  ^orAtt'to  (bearded).  1.  July.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    1825. 

—  Owutfim*    (Guinea).     1.     Purple,    brown. 

September.    Sierra  Leone.^   18*22. 

—  longico'rtda  (long-homed).     1. '  July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1825. 

—  macrosta'chya    (large-spiked).      S.     Yellow, 

green.    October.    Ceylon. 

—  squu'lida  (squalid).    Dingy.    July.     Manilla. 

1838. 

EuMEBUS  -ENEtJS*  Brftssy  Onion-fly. 
Hr.  Curtis  says  the  maggots  are  brownish, 
and  are  very  rough  from  a  multitude  of 
rigid  brisUes,  especially  towards  the  tail. 
The  fly  itself  is  of  a  reddish-ochre  co- 
lour, freckled  with  dark  brown,  and  there 
are4vo  spiny  processes  like  short  horns 
upon  the  thorax,  in  the  female  at  least. 
It  is  densely  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
thickly  and  distinctly  punctured,  and  of 
an  olive  green  colour,  with  a  brassy 
tinge;  the  antennsB  (feelers)  are  entirely 
black,  the  seta  naked ;  the  face  is  very 
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hairy,  simply  convex,  and  silveiy  white ; 
eyes  dark  brown,  and  slightly  hairy ;  ros- 
Erom  very  short ;  thorax  with  two  whkish 
linea  down  the  back.  The  maggots  of 
this  fly  do  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  the 
onion,  for  Mr.  Curtis  bred  one  in  the 
middle  of  May  from  cabbage-roots,  and 
specimens  have  been  taken  flying  about 
hedges  in  June  and  July,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  and  Bristol.  As  it 
often  happens,  the  female  has  not  been 
observed  depositing  her  eggs ;  the  spot 
that  she  selects  is  therefore  yet  unknown. 
Drought  does  not  suit  them. 

Etjno'mia.  (From  c«,  well,  and  nomos, 
arranged ;  referring  to  the  disposition  of 
the  leaves  in  pairs  and  twin  seeds.  Kat. 
ord.,  Cmcifers  [Brassicacese].  Linn.,  15- 
Tetradynamia,    Allied  to  Lepidium.)     . 

Half-hardy  evergreen.  Seeds  under  a  glass,  in 
spring ;  cuttings  under  a  glass,  in  summer ;  com- 
mon saady  soil ;  refittires  the  protection  of  a  pit, 
in  moat  places,  in  winter ;  may  be  treated  as  an 
alpine. 

E.  oppoHtifo'Htk  foppoiite-leaved).      1.     White. 
July.    Syria.    1827. 

Euo*NTrMUS.  The  Spindle-tree.  ( From 
eic,  good,  and  onoma^  a  name;  litexally, 
of  good  repute.  Nat.  ord..  Spindle-trees^ 
[Celastracese].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monog^niaS) 

Interesting  trees  and  shrubs  in  autumn,  their 
opening  caqpsuLes  looking  very  beautifuiL  when 
other  tiling^  are  losing  their  attractions.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  cither  in  autumn  or  spring ;  cut- 
tings of  ripe  young  shoots  may  be  pl«ated  in  a 
border  in  autumn ;  common  soil.  The  American 
species  require  a  moist  situation.  Those  from 
Nepaol,  thouKh  from  a  high  'altitude,  have,  nut 
been  proved  quite  hardy,  though  it  is  presumed 
they  would  in  many  places;  protect  them  in 
winter. 

HALF-HARDY  BVEBGREENS. 
B.  CMwfnain  (Chinese),   4.   Pink.   May.  China. 
1820. 

—  ec«no'h««  (prlekly).    10.    White.    May.    Ne- 

paul.    1834.    Deciduous. 
^grandiJMrus    (large-flowered).      S.      White. 
June.     Nepaul.     1834. 

—  HamUUmia'mu    (Hamilton's).     20.     WWte. 

June.    NepauU    iszs. 

—  Japo'nicus  (Japanese).  6.  Pink.  July.  Japan. 

1804. 
^^-^mwulaftus  (spotted).     8.    Pink.    July. 

Japan.     18'^6. 
^..^varte^a'/tM  (variegated).   6.    Pink.   July. 

Japan.     1836. 

HARDY  DBCIBTTOUS. 
B.  AmeriC'i'nus  (American).     6.     Pink.    June. 
N.  Amer.     I688. 

—  amgu9ti/oUiu8  (narrow-leaved).     C-     YeUow, 

red.   June.  N.  Amer.   I8O6.  Ever«reen. 
^  aftro-purpu'reus  (dark  purple),     fl.    Purple, 

June.    N.  Amer.     1756. 
^Europ€Efun  (European).     15.    White.     June. 

Britain. 
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E.  Ewrop^v   f&Uit    variegafHt  (nriented  • 
leaTed).    15.    White.    May.    Bntain. 

—  —^/Vu'eto-o'/do  (white-fruited).  11.  White. 

Maf.    Britain. 
UUift/lhu  (broad-leaved).     15.     White. 

May. 

Ma'mi«  (dwarf).    4.    White.    May. 

— fimbrwft^u  (Mnged).    Green.    May.    Japan. 

—  kUifo'Uut  (broad-leared).   10.    Green.    June. 

Austria.    17S0. 

—  Ztt'eMtM  (ihining).  7>  White.   Nepaul.  1820. 

—  okowi^tiu  (rerersed-egg-toaMd).      S.      Pink. 

June.    N.  Amer.     1830. 

—  ti'ngetu  (staining).    Green.    Japan. 

—  velut¥nu»  (jeirttj).  White.  June.  Caucatua. 

1838. 

—  verruco'tut  (warted).  6.  Green.  May.  Austria. 

1763. 

EuPATo'siUM.  (Named  after  Mithri- 
dates  EupatOTf  Eang  of  Pontus,  who  dis- 
covered one  of  the  species  to  be  an  anti- 
dote against  poison.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[Asteraceee].  linn.,  i9-Synyenesia  1- 
JEquaUs.) 

Stove  shrubs  and  under-shrobs,  by  cuttings  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  peat  and  loam ;  stove, 
greenhouse,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  by 
division,  as  fresh  growth  is  commencing ;  com- 
mon soil.  Usual  stove  and  greenhouse  tempera- 
tures. 

STOVE  HERBACEOUS. 
E.  Berteroia'num  (Bertero's).    White.    Aagnat. 
Guadaloupe.    1830. 

—  it^nthmum  (vic^et).     S.     Purple.     January. 

Mexico.    1840. 

—  tomfofKum  (iva-leaved).    S.    Pink.    Septem- 

ber.   Jamaica.    1794* 

—  maerophy'llum    (large-leaved).      4.     White. 

July.    Jamaica.    1883. 

—  panieulaftum  (panicled).    6.    Pink.    Aagnat. 

8.  Amer.    1818. 

—  Sehiedeu'wum    (Sehiede's).      White.     Junt. 

Mexico.     1888. 

BTOYB   EVEBOREENS. 
E.  eantfseens  (hoary).    S.    Purple,  yellow.    Ja- 
maica.    1821. 

—  chammdrifoflium  (germander-leaved).'  1.  Blue. 

August.    S.  Amer.    18S2. 

—  l^o'/M  (Dalea-like).    6.    Pink.    August.    Jft- 

maica.    1773. 
-^  fiorUiiufndum    (bundle-flowered).     I^.    Blue. 
July.    S.  Amer.     18S3. 

—  odnra'tum  (sweet-scented).  3.   Pink.  Aagnat. 

Jamaica.    1762. 
'-  tetrag&num  (four-sided).  White.  Mexico.  1838. 

—  Xalape'nee  (Xalapa).  3.  White.  July.  Mexico. 

18S6. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 

E.  ugerafoi'des  (ageratum-like).  4.  White.  Au- 
gust.   N.  Amer.     I6i0. 

-^altestimum  (tallest).  5.  Pink.  September. 
N.  Amer.    1099. 

—  aromafticum  (aromatic).     4.    White.     July. 

N.  Amer.     1739- 

—  tannabi'num  (hemp-like.  Agrimoi^)»  4.  Pink. 

J\ily.    Britain. 

—  eonmopifo'Uum  (coronopos-leaved).  S.  White. 

August.    Carolina.    1824. 

—  fceniaUvceum  (fennel-/MMd).  4.  Pale  yellow. 

August.    N.  Amer.    1807* 
^  Frase'ri    (Praser*s).     14.     White.     August. 
Carolina.     1820. 


IP.  Af MOipC^flMii  (oyMop-lMT«d).     1.    White. 
Augast.    V,  Amer.    1699. 

—  laneeoMium  (spear-head-tooved)*    S.    WhHe. 

July.    N.  Amer.    I8I9. 

—  nuuuiaftum    (spotted-«^a/Ar«d).     S.     Purple. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1656. 
-^perfoKa'ium  (piereed-leaved).  8.  White.  July. 
N.  Amer.    IO99. 

—  pi(Ae'fc«iw  (downy).     4<    White.     July.    N. 

Amer.    1819* 

—  purpufreum  (purple-a/a/Ared).    5.   Pink.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1640 
■^  rotwuHfo^Hum  (round-leaved).     1.      White. 
July.    N.  Amer.    1699. 

—  sessUi/o'Uum  (stalkkss-leaved).     1.     White. 

September.    N.  Amer.    1777« 

—  ^yria'cttoi  (Syrian).     4.     Purple.      August. 

Syria.    1807. 

—  trifotia'tum  (three-leaved).    0.    Purple.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1708. 

—  trunet^tum  (cut-off).  14.  White.    September. 

N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  verticilta'ium  (whorl -feavetf).      6.      Purple. 

August.    N.  Amer.    1811. 

Eufe'taluv.  (From  eu^  handsome, 
and  petaXum,  a  petal;  referring  to  the 
large  handsome  flowers.  Nat  ord.,  Be- 
^rontacb  [Begoniacese].  linn.,  21-Jironar- 
cia  7-Heptandria,) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial ;  division  of  the 
plant ;  cuttings  of  ahoots  when  young,  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  beli-glaasj  sandy  peat  uid  fibrr 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  55°  to  80°;  winter,  45° 
to  65°. 

E,  puncta'tum  (dotted).     Rose,  scarlet.    May. 
Mexico.    1839. 

Eupho'rbia.  Spurge,  or  Milkwort. 
(Named  after  Euphorbtis,  physician  to 
the  king  of  Mauritania.  Nat.  ord.,  Spurge- 
worts  [Euphorbiacese].  Linn.,  ll-Vode- 
candria  S-2Vigynia,) 

The  unripe  seed-pods  of  E.  lafthgrus  are  the 
British  capers.  A  large  family,  widely  differing 
in  their  habits.  Hardy  annuau  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  border,  in  April ;  but,  with  the  excep<- 
tion  of  piumo'sa  and  a  few  more,  the  rest  are 
not  worth  ground-room.  Even  the  tropical  an- 
nuals are  little  better ;  they  require  to  oe  raised 
in  a  hotbed  and  transplanted.  Herbaceous  per- 
ennials are  chiefly  hardy ;  dirisions  of  the  plant, 
and  seeds ;  sandy  soil ;  shrubs  and  under-uiraba 
chiefly  require  a  dry  stove  and  warm  greenhouse, 
arid  are  propagated  by  seeds  and  by  cuttinga, 
which  should  be  dried  at  the  baae  before  placing 
in  any  rough,  loose  material.  The  species  which 
are  flrm  and  hard  require  a  rich,  light  loam,  with 
a  littfe  peat ;  those  that  are  very  succulent  should 
have  a  large  portion  of  lime-rubbish  and  broken 
bricks.  Winter  temp.,  not  much  below  45°. 
There  are  two  sub-evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
England,  au^fgdaUri'des  and  charafeias,  both  of 
which,  and  especially  the  latter,  do  well  for  roek- 
work.  Spino'sUt  from  the  south  of  Europe,  did 
well  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Cambridge. 

HABDT  ANNUALS. 
^.  f/oAo'M  (globular).    1.    July.    181 1. 
•—  Neapolitafna  (Neapolitan).  1^.  Jaly.   Nap>s 
I8I6. 

—  j9/«mo'«a  (feathery).    July.    1810. 

—  ni'^a(red).    ^.    June.    France.    1818. 
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S.  terpgUif&ka  (thTme-leaved).     f. 
Amer.    I817. . 

—  Tati'rtea(Tattrian).' 1.  June.    Tauria.    1820. 

—  variega'ta  (▼ariegated).    September.    Louisi- 

ana.    1811. 

STOVE  ANNUALS. 
£.  hifrta  (hairy).    ^.    July.    E.  Ind.    1818. 

—  ophthaflwdea  (ophthalmic).     |.     July.     Bio 

Janeiro.    I8S4. 

—  wtm^UfVUa  (■cordium-leavcd).  i,  JvHy,  Africa. 

1883. 

GBEENHOUSE  EYEBGREENS. 
ff.  apAjf'/la  (leafleaa).    l^.    Teneriffe.    1818. 

—  iepiot  (pen-rooted).  |.  July.    Candia.    1590. 

—  aftro'purpu'rea  (dark  purple).  3.  July.  Tene- 

riffe.   1815. 

—  baUam¥fera  (balaam-bearing).    June.    €■»*> 

riea.    1779. 
—/Hfjico'ca  (shrubby).  1.  June.    Sicily.    1824. 

—  imMcafia  (imbricated).    1.    August.    Portu- 

{(al.    1804. . 

—  he'ta  (joyous).    1.    June.    1758. 

—  nummutaruBfi^lia   (moneywort -leaved).      ^. 

July.    1800. 

—  wmith&pua  (bird's-foot).    1.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  tpaihuUB/o'lia  (spatula-leaved).     9.     August. 

1800. 

—  spino'$a  (prickly).    S.   June.    Levant.    1710. 

GBEENHOUSE  HERBACEOUS. 
jB.  AUfpfriea  (Aleppo).  1.   July.    Europe.   1820. 

—  erptkr^na  (eryuirina).      1 .     July.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1823. 

—  mor^'na'^a  (bordered).  1.  June.  8.  Amer.  1884. 
—>  jBTMiit^o'to  (plum-leaved)*  3.   August.    1799. 

Biennial. 

—  Mrra'/a  (narr0w-saw-feaoetf).  1.  July.   South 

Europe.  -1710. 

8T0TE  EVEBaSEENS. 
E.  anaeampteroVdea  (anacampseros .  like).      1. 

S.  Amer. 
-^  4miiqu</rum  (antit^ue).  9*  April.  E.  Ind.  17O8. 

—  bigtamduU/Ma  (tvin-glandea).     S.     Bourbon. 

1808. 
'^Bo'j'eri  (Bojer's).     4.     Scarlet.     November. 
Madanscar. 

—  hracteafta  (bracted).    14.    August.    I8O9. 

—  bry&nii  (bryonv-like).    Scarlet. 

—  hnpleurifa^Ha  (bupleunim-leaved).     1^.     Au- 

gust.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I79S. 

—  CanarWruia  (Canary).  20.  July.  Canaries.  1097. 

—  CMTttle'acetu   (bluisb).     3.     June.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1824. 

—  ea^put  Medu'aa  (grea^ Medusa-headed).     S. 

August.    Africa.    173t. 
pw'mlte  (dwarf).  1.  August.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1708. 
. —  eereift^rtnig  (cereus-shaped).  3.   April.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1731. 
-^ComfneU'ni  (Commelin's).     August.    Africa. 

1805. 
^erVapa  (curled).    \.     July.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    I819. 

—  emewmerVna  (eaeumber-lika).    |.    Juno.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 
'-MMMi^na  (nine-angled).    3.    June.     Cftpt 

of  Good  Hope.    1790. 
•^  fhtehupi'na  (apine-fruited).  |.  August.  Cape 

Of  Good  Hope.    1731. 

—  —  ^«m<iia'te(twin-4r£mcA«rf).    4.    Aagoat 

Cape  of  Good  Hope*    1731. 
'^f^lgtiu  (blaiing).      4.     Scarlet.      Augoat. 
Mexico.    ISSO*. 


£.  r'o'ii^i'aw  (Iwge-toothed).    8.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1888. 
"  grandi/&lia  (large-leaved).    0.    Siem  Leone. 

1789. 

—  Hawo'rthU  (Haworth's).    1.    May.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1800. 

—  keptag^na  (seven-angled).     8.     September* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1731* 

■" nt'^a  (red-c;nned).  4.  September.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope*    1731. 

—  ^slriar  (porcupine).  0.   July.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1095. 

—  Metea  (milkv),    4.    July.    E.  Ind.    1804. 

—  Lamtifrekn  (Lamarck*8).    1^;   July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1808. 
— /osnifo'Ma  (laurtf-leaved).    S.    Peru.    1890. 
^  UmfofHa  (flax-leaved).    9.    W.  Ind.    1774. 

—  luutifris  (narrow-feovetf).    July.     Vera  Crux. 

1834. 

—  l(»pAofo'fia  (crested-angled).   8.   Madagascar. 

1824. 
^  magnima'mnta  (large-nippled).    8.     Mexico. 
1833. 

—  mammiltafria  (nippled-aa^/«ii)*  9.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1759. 

—  meto/o'miis  (melon-shaped),    f.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  myrtifo'lia  (myrtle-leaved).    9.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1099. 

—  odontophy'Ua  (tooth-leaved).  5.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1834. 

—  (j^ctna'rum  (shop).    0.    June.    AMca.   1597. 

—  pe'iMfttfo  (hanging-down).    1.    1808. 

—  proeu'mbent  (lying-dovm).  4.  August.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1706. 

—  piMtfcea  (scarlet->!owereiO.     0.     April.     Ja- 

maica.   1778. 

—  repafnda  (wavy-edged).   9.    Augnat.    E.  Ind. 

.  1808. 

—  ^Ufndetu  (shining).  4.   Scarlet.    June.    Isle 

of  France.    1890. 

—  tquarro'aa  (spreading).    4. 

—  tetrago'na  (four-angled).    4. 

—  tubero'ta  (tuberous).   4*  July.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1808. 

—  undnafta  (hooked),    i.    July*   Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1794. 
-- verMeUte^/a  (whorled).  August.  W.Iad.  1890. 

HAKDY  BYEBOREBMB. 

JP.  amggdaioVdea  (almond-like).  9.  April.  Eng- 
land. 

variegafta  (striped-leaeeif)*    S.     March. 

Britain. 

—  ekara'eiat  (characiaa).    4.    April.    Bagland. 

—  tffftu(rot'<(es  (tree-like).  4*  July.    Italy.    1708. 

HARDY  HERBACBQU8. 
E.  anguMttfo'Ka  (narrow-leaved).     I.     Tellov. 
July.    Trinidad.     1897. 

—  Jl/a'n/<ea  (Atlantic).  1.  June.  Soafh  Ewope. 

1818. 

—  Ajiimftfflte'to  (double-nmbelled).   I.  Barbary. 

1780. 

—  Mfpjfo'ra  (turfy).    |.    July.    Italy.    1880. 

—  Corderia'na  (Ckwderi's).      t.     May*     fioutU 

.  Europe.    1894. 

—  dtntictMta  (small-toothed).  1.  June.    South 

Europe.    1810.' 
->  At'Jcit  (eweet).  1.  July.   South  Euiopa.  17V«- 
'-'fimn'eoma  (yellow.haired).    14*    July.    South 

France.     1830. 

—  Umgif&lia  (loog-leaved).  1.  June.  Kepaiil.l898« 

—  fliKtf icofym^o'sa  (many-coiymbed).    1*    July* 

1805. 

—  PorMo'ndJea  (Portland),    ft.    Britain. 

—  jm/^ttra'f a  (purpled)*  1*  Jo&6»  Fkancv*  1880 
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E.  ^UNCs'fei  (cut-off).  Joiy.  South  Europe.  1820. 

—  Valeria'na  {Vsletitn-leaoed).    July.    Siberia. 

1818. 

—  viUo'aa  (shaggy).  3.    June.    Hungary.    1890. 

Eupho'rta.    See  Nephe'lium. 

Euphba'sia.  Eyebright.  (From  euphrai- 

wo,  to  delight ;  fabled  to  curfe  blindness. 

Nat.  ord.,  FigworU    [ScrophulariaceaB]. 

LiuQ.,     l-i-Didynamia    2'Augiospermia, 

Allied  to  Bartsia.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seeds,  in  March  or  April,  in 
the  open  border. 

E.  a/pt'na  (alpine).  1.  Purple.  July.  Europe.  1837t 

—  linifi^lia  Cflax-leaved).     $.     Purple.    August. 

France.     1826. 
-> /tf'<«a  (yellow).     14.    Purple.    August.    South 
Europe.    I8I6. 

Eupoma'tia.  (From  «u,  well,  and 
pomuy  a  lid;  the  calyptra  covering  the 
unexpanded  flower  like  an  extinguisher. 
Nat.  ord.,  Anonads  [Anonacese].  Linn,, 
V2-Icosandria  S-Polyyynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Seeds  in  a  alight 
hotbed,  in  spring ;  cuttings  of  ripened  shoot)*  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  sandy  peat  and  fibry 
loam.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°. 

E.  lauri'na  (laurel-like).     4.     Greenish-yellow. 
N.  Holland.     1834. 

Eu'rya.    (From  eurys,  lar<»e ;  referring 

to  the  flowers.     Nat,  ord.,  Theads  [Tern- 

.•itromiacee].      Linn.,  2d-Polygamia    1- 

Ifonoecia.    Allied  to  Freziera.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
shoots  in  early  autumn  or  spring,  in  sandy  peat, 
with  a  glass  over  them ;  peat  and  loam,  both 
fibry,  with  a  portion  of  silver-sand.  Winter 
temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

V.Ckine'u$i$  (Chinese).      S.      White.     Jooe. 
China.    1823. 

—  wuUi^'ra  (many-flowered).   9.   White.    Ne- 

paul.    1833. 

Kuby'ale.  (Thenameof  oneof  Ovid'8 
Gorgon  s,  whose  heads  he  fabled  to  be 
covered  with  vipers  instead  of  bair;  re- 
erring  to  the  fierce  aspect  of  the  plant 
in  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Waterlilies  IVymiiheB- 
aceffi].  Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Victoria  regia.) 

The  leaves  of  Euryale  in  the  East  Indies  vie 
with  those  of  Victoria ;  but  its  flowers  are  incou- 

picuoua.   .The  seeds  are  eatable.    Stove  aquatic. 

-.eeds  and  divisions  ;  loamy  soil,  in  a  tub  set  in 
water,  and  kept  at  a  high  temperature.  Summer 
temp.,  60^  to  80° ;  winter,  65°  to  6o°. 

ff./eVojr  (fierce).    Red.    August.     India.     I8O9. 

Eury'bia.  (From  cMriWf 5,  wide-spread- 
ing; referring  to  the  roots.  Nat.  ord., 
CimipnsUes  [AMteraceie].  Lmn.^lQ-Synge- 
itesiti  'Z'SupviJlHa.     Allied  to  Aster.) 

All  the  trreenhnnse  species  are  from  New  Hol- 
land. Division  of  the  plant  in  spring,  like  an  au- 
tumn Aster ;  common  soil.  Usual  greenhouse  tem- 
perature. 


HARDY  HEBBAOEOUS. 
E.  eorymho'Ka  (corymbed).   3.  White.  July.    N. 
Amer.     1 70S. 

GREENHOUSE  EVERGTREENS. 
B,  aeulea'ta  (prickly-Zeaeed).  3.  White.  March. 
1818. 

—  argophy'Ua  (white-leaved).  10.  White.  March. 

1804 

—  chryao'tricha  (golden-haired).    3. 

—  eru^e'fcenir  (blushing).    S.    Kcd.    May. 

—  gliUino'aa  (clammy).     Pale  violet. 

—  lyru'ta{\yTC'leantd).    S.    White.    September. 

N.  ».  Wales.     1813. 

—  tnyrtinoi'des  (mynine-like).    S.    Pale  purple. 

May.     N.  Holland.     1835. 

Eu'RYCLEd.  (From  eurys,  broad,  and 
khty  a  branch;  referring  to  the  broad 
leaves  or  branch-like  footstalks.  Nat.  ord., 
AmaryUids  [Amaryllidacese].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Ca- 
lostemma.) 

store  bulbs,  requiring  rest  in  vrinter.  Seeds, 
but  chiefly  offacta ;  light,  sandy  loam,  and  a  little 
vegetable-mould,  or  very  rotten  cow-dung;  wa- 
tered and  heat  ^veo  when  growing,  drier  and 
cooler  when  resting.  Summer  temp.,  £5°  to  80° ; 
winter,  45°  to  65°. 

E.  Amboine'nHi  (Amboyna).    S.    White.    May. 
Amboyna.     17^9. 

—  ilt(«/rttia'ctcr<  (Australasian).    I.  White.  May. 

N.  Holland.    1831. 

Eury'coma.  (From  eurys,  large,  and 
Aromr,  a  bead  of  bair;  in  reference  to 
fringe-like  hairs  on  the  ovary.  Nat.  ord., 
Connnrads  [ConnaraceflB],  Linn.,  b-Pen- 
taiidria  1  -Monogynia. ) 

Stove  evergreen.    For  culture  tee  Co'MMAKUt. 

E.  longifo'lia  (long-leaved).    30.     Purple.    Su- 
matra.    1886. 

Erytha'ua.    See  Gentia'na. 

EusTs'au.  (From  en,  good,  and  itege^ 
a  covering;  referring  to  the  bractes. 
Nat.  ord.,  Spnrgnworts  [Euphorbiaceaj]. 
Linn.,  Hi-Pentandria  Z-Dlgynia,  Allied  to 
Peplonia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  trailer.  Cuttings  in  sandy 
io\\,  and  by  trailing  runners ;  peat  and  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45°. 

>;.  Aas^a'^a  (halbert-Zeanecl).     1.    White.    July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18lfi. 

Eusto'ma.  (From  eustvma^  a  beautiful 
mouth ;  referring  to  the  opening  of  the 
flower.  J^^X.ovd.yOentianworU  [Gentiana- 
cccd].  Linn.,  f>-Pentandria  1-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Leiantlius.) 

Seeds  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  Mareh,  and 

transplanted  into  the  border  in  May,  and  some  in 
the  end  of  April.  B.  ezaita'tum  by  divuioo,  and 
cool  greenhouse  treatment. 

E.  exatta'tum  (tall).    3.    Purple.    July.  Mexico. 
1804.     Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  Runeltia'num  (Russell's).    Purple.    August. 

Texas.     1835.     Hardy  biennial. 

—  MVffnt/o'/ia  (silene-Ieaved).    1.    White.    July. 

Isle  of  Providence.  1804.  Hardy  annual. 
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Eu'sTRBPEnrs.    (^rom  ru,  good,  and 

strepho,   to    twine;    literally,    beautiful 

twiners.    Nat.ord.,  Zi/yu;or^i  [Liliacese]. 

Linn.id-Hexttndi'ia  l-Mono^ynia,    Allied 

to  Dianella.) 

Half-bardy  evergreen  twineHi,  from  New  South 
Wales,  with  pale  purple  flower*.  Cuttings  of  firm 
yoang  shoots  in  early  autumn  or  spring,  in  sandy 
•oil,  under  a  glass ;  sandy  peat.  They  will  bear 
the  ssme  treatment  as  Dianella. 

E.  anfftuti/(/liu9  (Ikarrow-leayed).  S.  July.  1830. 

—  lattf^lms  (broad-leaved).    3.    June.    1800. 

Euta'ssa  and  Euta'cta,  synonymes  for 
ArancaWia  Cunningha'mii  and  exce'ha. 

Edta'xia.  (From  euiaxia,  modesty; 
referring  to  the  delicate  aspect  of  the 
flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabaceae].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria  l-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Dillw^nia.) 

Grsenfiouse  eveivreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
Isad.  Cuttings  of  short  young  shoots,  getting 
firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
April  or  May ;  peat  and  loam,  in  equal  propor- 
tions- Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°.  E.  mprtifo'lia, 
with  a  little  protection,  will  do  against  a  wall  near 
London. 

£.  Ba'x/eH  (Baxter's).    0.    Yellow.    1890. 

—  iRjrr^t/o'/ia  (m;rtle-leaved).  1|.  Orange.  Au- 

gust.   1803. 

—  ^nt'n^eiM  (pungent).   4.    Orange.   May.  1825. 

Eute'rpe.  (After  Euterpe^  one  of  the 
nine  Muses.  Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Palma- 
ce8e].%Linn.,  21-Mon(jecia  Q-Hexandria. 
Allied  to  Areca.) 

Stove  palms.  Seeds;  rich  loam.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  85°,  and  moist;  winter,  50°  to  60°. 

E.  Cai-ibaa  (Caribean).    30.     VV.  lad.    l656. 

—  giobo'sa  irouud-fruited).  SO.  Mauritius.  1819. 

—  mon/a'na  (mountain).  Yellow.  Grenada.  1816. 

Are'ca  olera'eea  and  piti/o'rmit  are  sometimes 
included  erroneously  in  this  genus. 

Eu'thales.  (From  ei*,  well,  and  ihaleo, 
to  push  or  sprout  Nat.  ord.,  Goodeniadt 
[Goodeniacese].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Leschenaultia.) 

A  singular  ehameteristic  of  Goodeniads  may  be 
seen  in  the  flower  of  Leschenaultia ;  the  stigma 
is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  or  indnsium,  and 
irhen  the  pollen  is  shed,  the  cup  closes  over  the 
stigma ;  whether  it  does  so  in  others  has  not  been 
recorded.  Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials,  from 
New  Holland.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  getting 
firm,  in  April  or  May,  or  early  in  aucumn ;  peat 
and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  35°  to  45°. 

E,  macrophy'Ua  (large-leaved).  4.  Yellow,  brown. 
July.     1839. 

—  trine'rvis  (three-nerved).    1.    Purple,  yellow. 

July.     1803. 

Eutha'mia.     8ee  Solida'oo. 

Eu.'toca.     (From  eiUokos^  fruitful ;  re 
ferring  to  the  abundance  of  seeds.    Nat. 
ord,  Hydrophyls  [Hydrophylaceee].  linn., 
&-Pentoii<6'ia    X'Monogynia.      AUied    to 
Nemophila.) 


^  Hardy  annuals  and  biennials,  firotai  North  Ame- 
rica. Seeds  sown  in  the  border  in  April,  or  on  a 
slight  hotbed,  and  transplanted;  sow  or  plant 
thinly,  or  the  leaves  will  become  diseased. 

HARDY  ANNtJALS. 
S»  diffarteafta  (straggling).    Light  violet.    May. 
1833. 

—  Mengie'sii  (Bleniies'a).    Purple.   Jiuae.    1896. 

—  pnrr)ifl(jfra  (small-flowered).  Blue.  June.  1820. 

—  vi'»cida  (elhrnmy- haired).  S.  Brown,  rose.  1834. 

—  WrangelkifHu  (WnagtVt).  1.  Blue.  August. 

1835. 

RABDT  BIENNIALS. 
£!.  ^anlr/f'nt  (Franklin's).    1.  Pink.   May.  1827. 

—  muUifto'ra  (many-flowered).   14>  Pink.  June. 

1826. 

—  ftfri'eea  (silky).    1.    Blue.    June.    1827* 

Euxe'vxa.  (From  eti,  beautiful,  and 
xenosy  a  stranger.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[AsteracesB].  IQSyugenesia  6  Segregata. 
Allied  to  Petrobium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  youngsboots 
in  spribg  or  autumn,  in  sand,  und(>r  a  belUglasa; 
peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

E.  grafta  (pleasant).    3.    Yellow.    Chili.    1825, 

Evelt'na.    (Named  after  John  Evelyn, 

our  first  good  writer  on  trees,  &^.    Nat. 

ord..  Orchids  [OrchidaceflB].    Linn.,  20- 

Qynandrial'Monandria.  Allied  to  Bletia.) 

Stove  orchids,  some  of  which  are  terrestrial, 
and  may  be  grown  in  loam  and  peat,  like  Bletia ; 
the  others  in  shallow  baskets  and  blocks  of  wood, 
with  sphagnum-moss.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to 
85° ;  winter,  55°  to  60° ;  divisions. 

E.  bracte'scens  (bracted).    Red.    July.    Merida. 
-~  capita'ta  (headed).    White.    August.    Sierra 
Neva. 

—  columna'ria  (columned).  White.  Purple.  June. 

Sierra  Neva. 
"ensa'ta  (iword-leaoed).      Carmine.      August. 

Sierra  Neva. 
— ^ai?c'fic*n«  (yellowish).  Yellow.  May.  Truxillo. 
-^  furfura'cea  (purplish).  Scarlet.  Jane.  Merida. 

—  ktrmesi'na  (carmine).     Bright  carmine.    Ja- 

nuary.   Mariquita. 
~  lupuli'fia  (lupine* like).   Rose.  August.   Sierra 
Neva. 

Evening  Flower.    He'spems. 

Evening  Pbihbose.     (Euothe'ra, 

EvEBGREENS  are  such  plants  as  do  not 
shed  all  their  leaves  at  any  one  time 
during  the  year. 

EvEBGBEEN  Thobn.  CroitB'gus  pyra- 
ca'niha. 

Everlasting.    Gnapka'Uum. 

Everlasting  Pea.  La'thyrus  latifo'litts, 

Evo'dia.  (From  evodia,  sweet  scent; 
referring  to  that  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 
Rueworts  [RutacesB].  Linn.,  4:-Tetran- 
dria  1-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Pilocarpus.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom- 
heat,  in  April ;  light,  fibry  loam.  Summer  temp., 
55°  to  75° ;  winter,  60°  to  56°. 

E.  ttiphy'Ua  (three-leaved).   7.  White.    E.  Ind. 
1831. 
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Evo'iiTULUB.    (From  tfvolvo,  the  oppo- 

fiitd  to  Convolvulos;    referring   to    the 

plants  not  tmning.    Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds 

[Convolvulacese].   Linn.,  S-Pe/itonrfna  2- 

Digynia,    Allied  to  Convolvulus.) 

For  culture   tee   Comvo'lvulus.    All  blue- 
flowered  trailen,  except  where  otherwiee  specified. 

HABDY  ANNUAL. 
E.  Nuttallia'nus  (NuttaU'e).  ^.  July.  N.  Amer. 
1824. 

STOVE   EVERGBEENS. 
E.  caru'leuB  (sky-blue).    July.   Jamuca.    1845. 

—  lanceola'tu*    ( spear- head-/eao0<f}.    June.     S. 

Amer.     Idl8. 

—  latifofliitg  (broad-leaved).    2.    White.    June. 

Brazil.     1819. 

—  jEWiTrnVeo-cancVetw  (pnrpli«h-blue).  l^.  July. 

Jamaica.    184$. 
•r  vUlo'sus  (shaggy).    1.    July.    S.  Amer.    1810. 

STOVE  ANNUALS. 
E.  alnnoi*des  (chick weed-like).  4*  July.  E.  Ind. 

1817. 
•—  emargina'tus  (end-notched).    1 .    September. 

£.  Ind.     1816. 
•— Qange'ticus  {GAnge»),    1.   July.  E.  Ind.  1320. 

—  Airnt'^M  ^hairy).    ^.    July.    Trinidad.     1818. 

—  inca'nua  (hoary).    |.    July.    8.  Amer.     1810. 

—  linifo'lhu  (flax-leaved).  8.    August.    Jamaicn. 

1732. 

—  nttmmu/o'ri*  (moneywort-like).  |.  September. 

Jamaica.     1816. 

—  Meri'cem  (silky).  J.  White.  July.  W.  Ind.  18l6. 

E'XACUM.  (From  ex,  out  of,  ago,  to 
drive ;  supposed  virtue  of  expelling  poison. 
Nat.  ord.,  Gentianworts  [ Gentian aceae]. 
Linn.,  4:Tetrandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Chironia.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Sow  in  April,  in  a  moist  bor- 
der, in  which  there  is  a  portion  of  peat. 

E.  macra'nthum  (large-flowered).     1^.    Purple. 
December.    Ceylon.     1853. 

—  pulche'tium  (pretty).  4>    Fink.   August.  New 

Jersey.     1826. 

—  tetragfi'num  (four-angled),  l^.  Blue.  August. 

Nepaul.    1830.. 

—  — —  bi' color  (two-coloured).    1.    Pale  purple. 

June.    Corcan.    1846. 

Exgaca'bia.  (From  excaco,  to  blind ; 
the  juice  and  smoke  of  burning  branches 
injure  the  eye-sight.  Nat.  ord.,  Spurge- 
wtrrts  [Euphorbiacese].  Linn.,  *m-J)ioBcia 
13-Polyandria:  Allied  to  Gussonia  and 
Hippomane.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  white  flowers; 
cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  beil-glass,  in 
spring  or  autumn ;  fibry,  sandy  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  75°;  winter,  48°  to  55°. 

E.  Agallo'cha  (Ceylon).   5.    May.   E.  Ind.    1820. 

—  ^/aiM^ulo'fa  (gianded).  5.  May.  Jamaica.  1821. 

—  terra' tu{%wii -leaved),    6.    May.    Chili.    1796. 

ExcBESCBNCE.  Independently  of  Galls, 
which  are  caused  by  the  punctures  of 
insects,  and  the  swellings  which  always 
accompany  Canker^  the  excrescences 
which  ii^ure  the  gardener's  crops  aie 


very  few.  That  which  appears  above 
the  point  of  union  between  the- scion  and 
stock  is  caused  by  the  former  being  the 
freer  grower  of  the  two,  and  is  a  warning 
that  should  be  remembered,  for  it  cur- 
tails the  longeifty  of  the  tree^  the  supply 
of  sap  gradually  becoming  inefficient. 
The  excrescences  which  occur  upon  the 
branches  of  some  apples,  as  those  of  the 
codling  and  June-eating,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  disease,  for  they  arise  from  con- 
geries of  abortive  buds,  which  readily 
protrude  roots  if  buried  in  the  soil,  mak- 
ing those  among  the  few  apples  which 
can  be  propagated  by  cuttiugs.  Of  a 
similar  nature  are  the. huge  excrescences 
so  prevalent  on  aged  oaks  and  elms.  BiU- 
bous  excrescences  are  formed  upon  the 
roots  of  many  plants  if  compelled  to  grow 
upon  a  soil  drier  than  that  which  best 
suits  them.  This  is  the  case  especially 
with  two  grasses,  Phle'um  prate'nse  and 
Alope'curus  genicula'ttUt  and  is  evidently 
a  wise  provision  of  a  nature  to  secure  the 
propagation  of  thie  species,  for  thode 
bidbs  will  vegetate  long  after  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plant  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  soil. 

Exogo'nium.  (From  exo^  external,  and 
gonu,  a  joint;  refeiTing  to  the  stems.  Nat. 
ord..  Bindweeds  [Convolvulaceaej.^Linnl, 
b-Penlandria  \-Mo7u>gynia,  Allied  to 
Ipomsea.) 

E.  pu'rga  is  the  true  source  of  the  best  kind  of 
Jalap.  A  beautiful  crimson -flowered,  greenhouse 
twiner,  not  a  stove  climber,  as  mentioned  erro- 
neously in  books :  we  have  even  flowered  it  beau- 
tifully in  the  open  air.  Greenhouse  evergreen 
twiners ;  cuttings  of  short  side-shoots  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  66°  to  75° ;  winter,  45°  to  50°. 
E.fitif&rme  (thread-shaped).  10.  Purplel  Oc- 
tober.    W.  Ind.     1823. 

—  pu'rga  (purgative.     True  Jalap).    10.     Rose, 

purple.    September.    Vera  Cruz.     1838. 

—  repa'ndum  (wavy-edged).    10.    Scarlet.  June. 

W.  Ind.  1793. 
Exoste'mma.  (From  exo,  externally, 
and  stemmaf  a  crown ;  referring  to  the 
flower-heads.  Nat.  ord,  Cinchonads 
[Cinchonacese].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Luculia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripe  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat; 
loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ;  win- 
ter, 60°  to  55°. 

E.  longiflo'rum    (long-flowered).      30.     White. 
June.    Caraccas.     1820. 

Exotics.  Plants  belonging  to  a  country 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are 
growing. 

ExTfiAYASATBD  Sap  may  arise  from  five 
causes. 
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1.  The  acrid  or  alkaline  state  of  the 
sap,  which  has  been  considered  already, 
when  treating  of  the  Canker, 

2.  Plethora,  or  that  state  of  a  plant's 
excessive  vigour  in  which  the  sap  is 
formed  more  rapidly  than  the  circulatory 
vessels  can  convey  it  away.  When  thiJs 
occtus,  rupture  must  take  place.  If  the 
extravasation  proceeds  £rom  this  cause, 
there  is  but  one  course  of  treatment  to 
be  pursued — root-pruning,  and  reducing 
the  staple  of  the  soil,  by  removing  some 
of  it,  and  admixing  less  fertile  earthy 
components,  as  sand  or  chalk.  This  must 
be  done  gradually,  for  the  fibrous  roots 
that  are  suited  for  the  collection  of  food 
from  a  fertile  soil  are  not  at  once  adapted 
for  the  introsusception  of  that  from  a 
less  abundant  pasturage^  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  the  above  remedies 
before  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
cause  is  not  an  unnatural  contraction  of 
the  sap  vessels,  because,  in  such  case, 
the  treatment  might  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  We  have  always  found 
it  arising  from  an  excessive  production 
of  sap,  if  the  tree,  when  afflicted  by  ex- 
travasation, .produces  at  the  same  time 
super-luxuriant  shoots. 

3.  Local  contraction  of  the  sap  ves- 
sels.— ^If  the  extravasation  arises  firom 
this  cause,  there  is  usually  a  swelling  of 
the  bark  immediately  above  the  place  of 
discbarge.  In  such  a  case  the  cultivator's 
only  resource  is  to 'reduce  cautiously  the 
amount  of  branches,  if  the  bleeding 
threatens  to  be  injuriously  extensive, 
otherwise  it  is  of  but  little  consequence, 
acting,  like  temporary  discharges  of  blood, 
as  a  relief  to  the  system. 

4.  The  extravasation  of  the  sap  from 
a  wound  is  usually  the  most  exhausting, 
and  as  the  wound,  whether  contused  or 
cut,  is  liable  to  be  a  lodgement  for  water 
and  other  foreign  bodies  opposed  to  the 
healing  of  the  injured  part,-the  discbarge 
is  often  protracted.  This  is  especially 
the  case  if  the  wound  be  made  in  the 
spring,  before  the  leaves  are  developed, 
as  in  performing  the  winter  pruning  .of 
the  vine  later  than  is  proper.  In  such 
case,  the  vine  always  is  weakened,  and  in 
some  instances  it  has  been  destroyed. 

5.  Heat  attended  by  dryness  of  the 
soil,  as  during  the  drought  of  summer, 
is  very  liable  to  produce  an  unnatural 
exudi^on.  This  is  espedally  noticeable 
upon  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  and  is 
popularly  known   as  honey-dew.     It  is 


aomewhat  analogous  to  that  outburst  of 
blood,  which  in  such  seasons  is  apt  to 
occur  to  man,  and  arises  from  the  in. 
creased  action  of  the  secretory  and  circu- 
latory system  to  which  it  affords  relief. 
There  is  this  great  and  essential  differ- 
ence, that,  in  the  case  of  plants,  the  ex- 
travasation is  upon  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  proportion,  consequently,  to 
the  abundance  of  the  extruded  sap  are 
their  respiration  and  digestion  impaired. 

Azaleas  sometimes,  but  rarely,  have 
the  hairs  on  their  leaves,  especially  on 
their  lower  surface,  beaded,  as  it  were, 
with  a  resinous  exudation.  This  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  disease.  It  is  never 
found  but  upon  plants  that  have  been 
kept  in  a  temperature  too  high,  and  in 
a  soil  too  fertile.  It  is  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  surcharged  vessels,  and  occurs  in 
various  forms  in  other  plants. 

The  various  successful  applications  of 
liquids  to  plants,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  honey-dew  and  similar 
diseases,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
morbid  state  of.  the  sap  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  honey-dew,  for  otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  reason 
why  the  use  of  a  solution  of  common 
salt  in  water,  applied  to  the  soil  in  which 
a  plant  is  growing,  can  prevent  a  disease 
caused  by  insects.  But  if  we  admit  th&r 
the  irregular  action  of  the  sap  is  the 
cause  of  the  disorder,  then  we  can  under- 
stand that  a  portion  of  salt  introduced  in 
the  juices  of  the  plant  would  naturally 
have  an  influence  in  correcting  any  mor- 
bid tendency,  either  preventing  the  too 
rapid  secretion  of  sap,  stimulating  it  in 
promoting  its  regular  formation,  or  pre- 
serving its  fluidity  ;  and  that  by  such 
a  treatment  the  honey-dew  may  be  en- 
tirely prevented,  We  have  often  witnessed 
when  experimentalizing  with  totally 
different  objects.  Thus  we  have  seen 
plants  of  various  kinds,  which  have  been 
treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  common 
salt  and  water,  totally  escape  the  honey- 
dew,  where  trees  of  the  same  kind 
growing  in  the  same  plot  of  ground  not 
so  treated,  have  been  materially  injured 
by  its  ravages. 

£y£-3BIOHT..   JBuphra'sia, 

Eysenha'rdtia.  (Named  after  J^y  sen - 
hurdt,  a  Prussian  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  PlanU  [Fabaceffi].  Linn., 
l7-DiadelpMa  Ai-Decandria,  Allied  to 
Amorpha.) 

Cutting*  of  yoong  shoots  in  nnd,  ia  bottom- 
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heat,  in  April  or  May;  loam  and  peat.    Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  85" ;  winter,  60°  to  65°. 

B.  ainorpho¥dea  (tanorphti-like).    16.     Falejel> 
low.    June.    Mexico.    1838. 


F. 

Fa'ba.  Garden  Bean.  CFrom  pJiagOj 
to  eat.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabacese].  Linn.,  ll-Diadelphia  ^-De- 
candria, ) 

Botanists  place  the  Garden  Bean  among  the 
Vetches  {Vi'cia) ;  but,  for  praetical  purposes,  we 
prefer  keeping  it  distinct,  under  the  old  name, 
which  now  gives  the  comprehensive  designation 
Fohaceae  to  this  large  assembli^e  of  planta. 
Hardy  annual.    For  culture,  see  Bkan. 

F.  vulga'rU  (common).  3.  White.  July.  Egypt. 
equi'na  (horse).    3.    Purple.    July. 

Faba'oo.    See  Zygophy'ixum. 

Fabia'na.  (Named  after  F.  Fabiano, 
a  Spaniard.  Nat.  ord.,  Nightshades 
[Solanacese].  Linn.,  6Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia,     Allied  to  Vestia.) 

A  half-hardy  evergreen  shrub»  having  the  aspect 
of  a  Cape  Heath.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  March ; 
cuttings  of  firm  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  in  April ;  set  at  first  in  a  cold  green« 
liouse  or  pt;^  and  then  plunged  i&  a  mild  bottom- 
heat  ;  sandy  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°.    , 

F.  imbrica'ta  (scaly).  3.  White.  May.  Chili.  1838. 
Fabbi'oia.  (Named  after  Fabricius^  a 
Swedish  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrtle- 
blooms  [Myrtacesa].  Linn.,  12- J<rosandria 
l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Leptosperraum.) 

I<ike  Melaleucas,  Beaufontiat,  Eucalyptus,  Me- 
trosideros,  and  other  Australian  Myrtldblooms, 
they  are  pecidiarly  adapted  for  winter  gardens, 
either  under  glass,  or  for  planting  against  heated 
conservatorv  walls.  Australian  evergreens.  By 
seeds  in  a  hotbed ;  but  as  the  plants  thus  raised 
are  long  in  flowering,  more  generally  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  getting  firm  in  summer,  un- 
der a  bell-glass,  and  in  sand ;  sandy  loam  and 
peat.    Winter  temp.,  37°  to  45°. 

F.  Iteviga'ta  (smooth- teaoeiQ.    S.    Yellow.  June. 
1788. 

—  myrtif&Ua  (myrtle-Ieaved).    3.    Yellow. 

—  ffwi'e«a  (silky).    2.    Yellow.     1820. 

—  «W<?te  (erect).    3.    June.    1887. 

Fadye'ma.     (Named  after  Dr.  Fadyen^ 
author  of  a  Flora  of  Jamaica.    Nat.  ord., 
Ferns  [PolypodiacesB].   Linn.,24-C7ry/)/o 
yamia  l-Fitices,     Allied  to  Aspidium.) 

This  must  not  be  confounded  with  Endlicher'i> 
Fadge'nia,  which  belongs  to  Garryads.  Stove 
Fern.    Division ;  loam  and  peat.    $e€  F»Na. 

F.proli'/era  (proliferous).     ^.     Brown.     May. 
Jamaica.     1843. 

Fage'lia.  .(Named  after  Fagely  a 
botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[FabacesBJ.  Linn.,  17-Diadelphia  4-Dc- 
candria.    Allied  to  Oajana.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  twiner.    Seeds,  steeped 


in  Warm  water)  sown  in  light  soil,  and  put  in  a 
mild  hotbed.  Cuttings  of  the  pmnts  of  young 
shoots  before  th«y  {{:ethard,  in  eand,  under  a  bell- 
glass;  peat  and  loam,  both  sandy  and  lumpv. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

F.  biiumino'sa  (pitchy).    4.     Yellowish- purple. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

Fagopy'rum.  (From  phago,  to  eat, 
and  pyren,  a  kernel ;  referring  to  the 
triangular  kernel  of  the  nnt.  Nat.  ord., 
Buckwheats  [Polygoniaceffi].  Linn.,  8-Oc- 
tandria  STrigynia.  Allied  to  Polygonum.) 

Bardy  annual.  Seed  In  April.  Common  soil. 
F.  cymo'sum  (cymed).  Pink.  July.  Nepaul.  1827. 

Fagre'a.  (Named  after  Dr.  Fagrceus. 
"N &t.  ord.,  Loganiads  [LoganiaceaB].  Linn., 
6-Pentandria  1-Monogynia,  AlUed  to 
Logania. ) 

Loganiads  stand  foremost  among  the  most 
deadly  poisons  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Stove 
eveegreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  be- 
ginning to  get  firm,  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ;  winter,  85°  to  60°. 

F.  ohova'ta  (rever«ed-egg-/eowd).     20.     White. 
Silhet.     I816. 

—  Zepla'nica  (Ceylon).  12.  White.  Ceylon.  I8IS. 
Fa'gus.  The  Beech.   {From  phago^  to 

eat ;  referring  to  the  edible  seeds.  Nat. 
ord.,  Ifflw/woW*  [Corylaceae].  Linn.,  21- 
MoHoecia  9-Polyandria.) 

By  seeds,  gathered  in  autumn,  dried  in  the  son, 
kept  dry  during  the  winter,  and  sown  in  light 
sou,  in  March.  They  might  be  sown  in  tlie 
autumn,  only  mice,  &c.,  make  havoc  among  thejn ; 
loamy  soil,  over  chalk,  suits  them  well,  as  the 
roots  seldom  ran  deep.  The  different  varieties 
are  propagated  by  graning  in  March  and  April. 
The  mate  catkms,  when  swept  up,  are  ot'ten 
used  for  packing  fruit,  and  filling  pillows  for  the 
poor  man's  bed.  The  morel  and  the  trafBe  are 
chiefly  found  under  beechea. 

EVEBGBEENS. 
F.  betuloi'des  ihixch'hke),    60.    Magellan.  J 830. 
Hardy. 

—  OunHinghafmii  (Cunningham's).     New  Zea- 

land.   1843.    Haie-hanly. 
HARDY  PBCIDU0U8. 
F.  ante'rcftca  (antarctic).    fiO.    Magellan.   1830. 

—  castaiuBfo'lia  (chestnut-leaved).    June.      N. 

Amer. 

—  Comptoniafb'lia  (Comptonia-leaved).    May. 
^ferrugi'nea  {American  rvMty),    SO.    June.  N. 

Amer.    1766. 
Caroliniafna  (Carolina).    Carolina. 

—  purpw'rea  (|)Urp4e).    April.    Germany. 

—  sytta'tiea  {common  wood).  70.  June.  Britain. 

—  ——  America'na  (American).    100.    May.  N, 

Amer. 

— a'tro-ru'bens  (dark-red-/ea&e(f).  SO.  June. 

—  — —  crista* ta  (crested-ieaved).    30.    May. 
cu'prea   (eopper-coIoured-Zeoveff).      70. 

Ma^. 

/o'Hts  argt^nteia  (silver-leaved).    May. 

fo'iiia  au'reia  (golden-leaved).    June. 

— heterophjf'lla  (various-leaved).  40.  April. 

Ma^. 

inci'sa  icnt'leaved).     10.    June. 

pe'ndula  (pendulous).    May.    Gardens. 
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Fa'lkia.  (  Named  after  Falk,  a  Swedish 
botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds  [Convol- 
vnlaceee] .  Linn.,  6-Petitandi  ia  l-Diyynia, ) 

6r«eahonse  evei^een  cr«eper.  Cuttings  under 
a  hand-glMs,  in  sandy  peat,  in  April  or  May ; 
peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  ^°  to  45°. 

F.  repent  (creepinfr).    i.    Pink.     July.     Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

Fall  of  the  Leaf.  Br.  lindley 
thus  explfuns  this  phenomenon : — In  the 
course  of  time  a  leaf  becomes  incapable 
of  performing  its  functions ;  its  passages 
are  choked  up  by  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
mentary matter;  there  is  no  longer  a 
free  communication  between  its  veins 
and  the  wood  and  liber.  It  changes 
colour,  ceases  to  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  absorbs  oxygen  instead,  gets  into  a 
morbid  condition,  and  dies;  it  is  then 
•thrown  off.  This  phenomenon,  which 
we  call  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  is  going  on 
the  whole  year.  Those  trees  which  lose 
the  whole  of  their  leaves  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  are  called  deciduous,  be- 
gin, in  fact,  to  cast  their  leaves  within  a 
few  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
their  vernal  growth ;  but  the  mass  of 
their  foliage  is  not  rejected  till  late 
iu  the  season.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  are  named  evergreens, 
part  with  their  leaves  much  more 
slowly ;  retain  them  in  health  at  the  time 
whQn  the  leaves  of  other  plants  are 
perishing;  and  do  not  cast  them  till  a 
new  spring  has  commenced,  when  other 
trees  are  leafing,  or  even  later.  In  the 
latter  class,  the  function  of  the  leaves 
is  going  on  during  all  the  winter,  al- 
though languidly;  they  are  constantly 
attracting  sap  from  the  earth  through  the 
spongelets,  and  are  therefore  in  a  state 
of  slow  but  continual  winter  growth. 

Fallowing  is  needless  where  there  is 
a  due  supply  of  manure,  and  a  sufficient 
application  of  the  spade,  fork,  and  hoe 
to  the  soil.  Fallowing  can  have  no  other 
beneficial  influence  than  by  destroying 
weeds,  aiding  «the  decomposition  of  of- 
fensive exuviae,  exposing  the  soil  to  the 
disintegrating  influence  of  the  air,  and 
accnmnlating  in  it  decomposing  matter. 
Now  all  these  effects  can  be  produced  by 
judicious  manuring,  and  a  constant  ap- 
plication of  the  hoe  and  fork. 

False  Blossom  is  the  very  erroneous 
name  applied  sometimes  to  the  male 
flowers,  which,  containing  only  stamens, 
do  not  produce  fruit,  yet  are  essential  for 
causing  fruitfnlness  in  what  gardeners 


call  the  true  hlosaoma  which  contain  the 
pistils. 

Fan  Palm.    Co^rypka, 

Fara'mea.  (The  derivation  has  not 
been  explained ;  probably  a  commemo- 
rative one.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Gin- 
chonaoese].  Linn.,  d-Triandria  l-Mono- 
yynia.    Allied  to  the  Coffee-tree.) 

A  sweet-scented  stove  evergreen  bush,  long 
knovn  in  our  gardens  as  Tetrame'rium.  Cut* 
tings  of  firm  young  shoots  in  May,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  bottom-beat ;  peat  and  loam, 
botb  flbry,  with  silver-sand,  and  lumff^  of  charcoal. 

F»  odorati'ssima    (mont-fragrant).     6.     White. 
W.  Ind.    1793. 

Fabina,  a  name  for  the  pollen  or  fer- 
tilizing dust  prodi.  ed  by  the  anthers,  or 
male  organs,  of  a  flower. 

Faem-yard  Manure,     See  Dung. 

Fabse'tia.     (Named  after  Farsetiy  an 

Italian   botanist.      Nat.  ord.,    Crucifers 

[Brassicacese].     Linn.,  \b-Tetradynamia. 

AUied  to  Alyssum,) 

Hardy  annuals  sow  in  border,  in  Bfarch  or 
April ;  hardy  perennials,  by  division  and  seeds  ; 
half-hardy  evergreens,  by  cuttings  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  May,  in  sandy  loam.  Sandy  loam ;  goiod 
for  rock-wor^s  and  mounds.  The  haU-hardy 
should  have  the  protection  of  a  pit  in  winter. 

HARDY. 
F*  their anihifo'lia  ( wal  kflu  w  er-leaved ).    1 .    Yel- 
low.   July.    Levant.    18)8.    Annual. 

—  c^pea'ta  (bttciUer-potfiied}.   1^.  Yellow.  July. 

South  Europe.    1506.    Herbaceous  per- 
ennial. 

HALF-HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
F.  eheiranthoi'des  (stock-like).  1 .  White,  purple. 
July.    Levant.     1788. 

—  m'oca'rpa  (woolly-fruited).   1.    Yellow.  July. 

Greece.     1820. 

—  tuftartofdea  (Innaria-Iike).    1 .    YeHow.  July. 

Archipelago.    1781. 

—  Mt^)t«<«co'«a  («ub-shrubby).   1.  Violet.  April. 

Persia.  1823. 

Fascicle  is  the  name  applied  to  flowers 
on  small  stalks  variously  sub-divided  and 
attached  to  one  flower-stem,  and  collected 
into  a  close  bundle,  level  at  the  top,  as  in 
the  Sweet  William. 

Feaberby.  a  local  name  for  the 
Gooseberry. 

Feathers.     See  Animal  Matters. 

Fb'dia*.     (A  word  of  unknown  origin. 

Nat.  ord.,  Valerian  worts  [Valerianaceee], 

Linn.,  2'Diandria  l-Monogynia,     Allied 

to  Centranthus.) 

Hardv  annuals.  Seeds  in  the  open  border, 
in  April. 

F.  comitco'pia   (cornucopia-/rut7ffd).     1.    Red. 
July.    South  Europe.    I7g6. 

—  ^roci^yio'ra  (slender-flowered).  4.  Pink.  July. 

Algiers. 

Feli'cia.  (From  felix,  happy;  from 
their   cheerful  appearance.      Nat.  ord., 
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Composites  [Asteraceae].    Linn.,  19-Syn- 
genesia  2'Frustranea,    Allied  to  Aster.) 

Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Annuals, 
eown  in  open  border,  in  Ap/U;  evergreens  re- 
quire the  protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  and 
mav  be  easily  raided  by  cuttings  under  a  hand- 
lignt,  in  Mi^ ;  soil,  chiefly  sandy  loam. 

HABDT  ANNUAL. 
F.  tene'/la  (delicate).    Vblet.    June.    1769* 

OBEENHOUSE   EVEBaB^ENS. 
F,  angustifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  4.  Lilac.  May. 

1812. 
^/a'^'a  (smooth).   (J.   Blue.    May-    1804. 

—  echirufta  (prickly).     Yellow.    May.     1820. 

—  r^tf'jra  (bent-uacJc).    Red,  white.    February. 

1759. 
Some  of  the  above  have  been  described  under 
the  genus  Aster. 

Felwobt.     Swe'rlin, 

Female  Febn.  Asple'niumJPlix-foe'mina. 

Fences  are  employed  to  mark  the 
boandary  of  property,  to  exclude  tres- 
passers, either  human  or  four-footed,  and 
to  afford  shelter.  They  are  either  live 
fences,  and  are  then  known  as  hedges ;  or 
dead,  and  are  then  either  hanksy  ditches^ 
palings,  at  waUs;  or  they  are  a  union  of 
two,  to  which  titles  the  reader  is  referred. 

Fennel  {Ane^thvmfceni'culum)  in  a  dry 
soil  is  longest-lived.  It  is  propagated  both 
by  offsets,  partings  of  the  root,  and  by 
seed,  any  time  between  the  beginning  of 
Febraary  and  the  end  of  April.  The  best 
season  for  sowing  is  autumn,  soon  after 
the  seed  is  ripe,  at  which  time  it  may 
also  be  planted. 

Insert  the  plants  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
seed  in  drills, six  or  twelve  inches  asunder, 
according  as  it  is  intended  that  the  plants 
are  to  be  transplanted  or  to  remain. 

When  advanced  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  inches,  if  they  are  intended  for  re- 
moval, the  plants  are  pricked  out  eight 
inches  apart,  to  attain  strength  for  final 
planting  in  autumn  or  spring.  Water  must 
be  given  freely  at  every  removal,  and  until 
established,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry. 

The  stalks  of  those  that  are  not  required 
to  produce  seed  must  be  cut  down  as 
often  as  they  run  up  in  summer.  If  this 
ia  strictly  attended  to  the  roots  will  last 
for  many  years ;  but  those  which  are 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seed  seldom  endure 
for  more  than  five  or  six. 

Fennel-floweb.    Nige'lla, 

Femugbeek.     Trigon^Ua, 

Fe'nzlia.    See  Dianthoi'dis. 

Febnandb'zia.  (After  Fernandez,  a 
Spaniard.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchi- 
daceffi].  Linn.,  20-Ghfnandria  X-Monan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Braasia.) 


Stove  orchids,  with  yellow  flowers.  Divisions ; 
turfy  peat  and  potsherds,  raised  in  the  pots,  and 
well  drained.  Summer  temp.,  65°  to  00%  with 
moist  atmosphere  1  winter,  00°,  and  drier. 

F.  otfu'to  (acute-/«a»e<2).  ^.  June*  Trinidad.  1834. 

—  e'/tf^afM  ( elegant).  4*   Jwae.    Trinidad.    1817* 

—  longif&Ha  (long-leaved).    July.    Merida. 

—  lumffera  (creacent-Zf/Tpetf).  July.  Manilla.  1840. 

—  ro6tf'«to  (robust).    May.    Guatimala.    1841. 

Febnb'lea.  (Named  after  J.  Femel,  a 
French  physician.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads 
[Cinchonaceee].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  1- 
Monoyynia,    Allied  to  Condalia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  firm  young 
shoots  in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
bottom>heat ;  peat  and  loam,  lumpy  and  sandy. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80" ;  winter,  50°  to  55°. 

F.  bweif&lia  (hoz-leaved).  Isle  of  France.'  I8IO. 
— '  obova'ta  (reversed-egg-teaoed).  Isle  of  France. 
1816. 
Febo'nia.  (After  Feronia,  the  goddess 
of  the  groves.  Nat.  ord.,  Citronworts 
[Aurantiaceae].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  the  Orange.) 

The  youns  leaves,  when  bruised,  are  said  to  be 
deliciously  fragrant;  the  flowers  and  wood  also 
part^e  of  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  and  citron. 
Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  ripe  young  shoota 
in  spring  or  summer,  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  in  bottom-beat;  loam,  peat,  rotten 
dung,  and  a  little  sand.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to 
80° ;  winter,  48°  to  66°. 

F.  elepha'ntum  (elephant-oppfo).  4.  Blush.  April. 
£.  Ind.    1804. 

Febns.    Stove  Febns. 

Propagation :  by  Division.-^Axiy  species 
of  Fern  that  sends  out  stolons,  or  creep- 
ing stems  underground,  readily  increases 
by  division.  Tlus  requires  considerable 
care.  They  should  never  be 'divided  till 
the  parts  to  be  separated  have  a  portion  of 
loots  to  each.  Tum  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  divide  the 
plants  into  as  many  parts  as  have  roots 
and  a  sm&U  ball ;  pot  them  into  pots  only 
a  little  larger  than  the  little  ball;  drain 
them  well,  give  a  gentle  watering,  and 
place  them  in  a  shady  place  till  they  begin 
to  grow  again,  and  send  up  fresh  &6nds. 

By  Young  Buds  on  the  Fronds. — Several 
species  produce  miniature  or  embryo 
plants  on  the  fronds.  These  should  be 
pegged  down  in  a  pot  filled  with  the 
proper  soil,  and  placed  so  near  to  the 
parent  plant  as  to  allow  the  fronds  to  re- 
main attached  to  it.  When  the  buds 
have  made  roots  into  the  new  soil,  and 
pushed  forth  some  new  fronds,  they 
should  be  detached  from  the  parent,  and 
potted  into  2^-inch  pots,  gently  watered, 
and  placed  in  a  shady  place.  Some  few 
kinds  have  these  buds  or  knobs  so  strongly 
developed,  that  they  may,  when  in  a 
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sufficiently  forward  state,  be  ent  off  and 
potted  at  once.  Examples  of  this  kind 
of  bud  may  be  observed  in  Pte'rispcUma'ia, 
P.  ffffu'sa.  Dare' a rhiiaphy'Uum,  and  Wood- 
wa'rdia  rafdicans. 

By  Seed. — Several  of  the  finest  Ferns 
cannot  be  increased  by  division,  or,  if  t)|ey 
can,  several  years  elapse.  If  right  means 
are  followed,  they  may  be  raised  by  seed. 
This  requires  a  constantly  humid,  warm 
atmosphere,  and  little,  if  any,  sunshine. 
Procure  a  wide  earthen  pan,  a  hand  or 
bell-glass  that  will  go  within  it,  and  rest 
on  the  bottom,  and  a  shallow,  wide  pot 
that  will  stand  the  within  the  glass  and 
above  the  rim  of  the  pan  two  or  three 
inches.  Fill  this  pot  half  full  of  pot?herds, 
and  upon  them  a  sufficient  number  of 
sihall  pieces  of  turfy  peat,  mixed  with 
small  pieces  of  sand  stone,  about  the  size 
of  peas',  to  come  up  to  tiie  pot.  Then 
take  the  frond  of  any  Fern  that  is  full  of 
spores  or  seeds,  and,  with  the  hand,  brush 
them  off  upon  the  prepared  pot,  set  it  in 
the  pan,.place  the  glass  over  the  pot,  and 
fill  the  pan  nearly  with  water.  Place  the 
whole  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  stove. 
shading  it  firom  the  sun.  The  small 
pieces  of  turf  and  stone  can  be  easily 
separated,  and  the  seedlings  on  each  put 
into  small  pots,  without  any  dfknger  of 
destroying  them  by  the  process  of  potting. 
In  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  orchid- 
house,  several  species  of  Fern  will  come 
up  spontaneously  in  the  pots,  baskets, 
and  upon  the  blocks.  These  may  be  care- 
fully detached  as  soo;d  as  they  are  large 
enough,  and  potted  in  small  pots,  placed 
for  a  time  in  a  shady  situation,  and  they 
will  soon  make  nice,  bushy  plants. 

Soil, — Ferns  require  a  light,  open  soil. 
A  compost  of  sandy,  fibrous  peat  two 
parts,  turfy  loam  one  part,  and  leaf- 
mould  one  part,  with  a  free  admixture  of 
sand,  will  suit  them  well. 

Symmer  Culture.  —  Temperature,  65® 
minimum,  75®  maximum  by  day,  and 
60®  by  night. 

Time  of  Potting. — Early  in  March, 
drain  well,  and  give  a  moderate  shift. 
Small  plants  may  be.  potted  twice,  the 
second  time  the  first  week  in  July. 

Watering. — Ferns  are  like  Heaths,  if 
they  once  get  thoroughly  dry  they  will 
perish,  therefore  keep  them  constantly 
well  watered,  more  especially  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.  Should  they  by 
any  chance  appear  to  be  suffering  severely 
from  drought,  take  such  and  let  them 


stand  in  a  vessel  of  water,  that  will  cover 
the  top  of  the  pot,  for  an  hour  or  two. 
This  will  tlioroughly  wet  every  part  of  the 
ball,  and  often  recover  the  plant.  If 
such  a  convenience  is  at  hand,  the 
smaller  Ferns,  like  other  stove  plants, 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  few  weeks' 
sojourn  in  the  middle  of  summer  in  a 
deep,  cold  pit.  Here  they  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  nearly  every 
afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  have  a 
gentle  syringing,  shutting  them  up  close 
afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  nightslbegin 
to  be  cold  in  September,  remove  them 
back  a^ain  into  the  stove,  and  give  them 
an  extra  supply  of  water  for  a  short  time, 
till  they  become  used  to  the  drier  atmo- 
sphere. 

Winter  Culture,  —  Temperature,  60® 
maximum,  and  55o  minimum  by  day ;  52** 
by  night  During  this  season,  rather 
less  water  will  be  required.  Remove  all 
decaying  fronds,  and  give  them  a  top-, 
dressing  in  December.  This  will  carry 
them  through  till  the  potting  season 
arrives  in  March. 

Insects. — The  green  fly  and  thrip  will 
frequently  appear  on  them.  Smoking 
with  tobacco  will  destroy  them  both. 

GREENHOUSE   FERNS. 

Propagation.— 7The  same  methods  of 
increase  suit  the  greenhouse  varieties, 
and  also  the  same,  compost.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  temperature.  In 
summer  they  may  be  set  out  of  doors 
with  the  rest  of  the  greenhouse  inhabit- 
ants, and  brought  into  it  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  danger  of  frost.  The  great 
advantage  of  growing  Ferns  in  a  green- 
house is,  that  they  fill  up  many  a  comer 
where  nothing  else  will  grow. 

HARDY  FERNS. 

Propagation  :  by  Division. — All  that 
produce  side-shoots  may  be  increased  by 
division.  If  they  are  planted  out  in  a 
bed,  or  on  rock-work,  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  divided  into  pieces,  with  a 
portion  of  earth  to  each.  They  may  be 
replanted;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  pot 
them,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
kept  close,  and  shaded  till  tliey  make 
fresh  roots  and  fronds.  Scarce  kinds 
may  be  increased  by  seed.  Even  the 
the  rare  Woo'dsia  ilve'nsis  has  been  in- 
creased by  seed.  Something  of  the  same 
method  as  that  described  for  stove  Ferns 
must  be  adopted  for  hardy  ones.  If  some 
small  sand'Stones  be  placed  in  a  damp, 
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shady  place,  and  the  Fern  seed  be  scat- 
tered upon  them,  and  then  be  covered 
with  a  hand-glass,  the  seed  will  germi- 
nate, and  the  stones  will  be  covered  with 
Ferns.  For  the  more  rare  kinds  a  little 
extra  care  will  be  necessary.  Sow  them 
upon  rough  pieces  of  dead  turf,  place 
them  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a  situation 
where  they  can  have  a  close,  warm,  moist 
atmosphere ;  a  cold  frame,  kept  dose  in 
summer,  will  answer  admirably. 

Culture, — Hardy  Ferns  are  found  in 
various  situations,  and,  consequently,  re- 
quire various  modes  of  treatment.  Some 
grow  on  rocks  in  exposed  situations; 
others  in  boggy,  moist  ground ;  some  grow 
on  hedge-banks  and  shady  woods,  whilst 
others,  again,  grow  near  waterfalls,  where 
the  spray  keeps  them  constantly  moist. 
To  succeed  in  cultivating  all  these  in  one 
place,  an  approximation  must  be  made  to 
the  circumstances  in  -which  they  are 
found  wild.  A  low,  moist  soil,  at  the  foot 
of  a  bank  of  rock-work,  will  suit  those 
found  in  a  similar  situation ;  the  lower 
part  of  rock  wiU  suit  those  found  on 
hedge-banks.  Those  found  in  shady 
woods  may  be  planted  on  the  north  side 
of  the  rock-work,  near  to  the  ground ; 
whilst  those  that  grow  wild  on  exposed 
rocks,  or  old  walls,  may  be  placed  near 
the  top  of  the  rock-work  in  chinks  be* 
tween  the  stones.  The  most  difficult  to 
manage  are  those  found  within  the  reach 
oi  the  spray  of  a  waterfall.  The  only 
way  to  succeed  tolerably  with  these  is  to 
place  them  so  as  they  can  be  covered 
with  a  hand-glass  in  the  shady  side  of  the 
rock,  and  to  keep  them  moist  by  sprink- 
ling them  every  day  through  the  rose  of 
a  watering-pot,  protecting  them  in  winter 
by  a  covering  of  matting  thrown  over  the 
handglass  in  frosty  weather. 

Ferra'ria.     (Named  after  Ferrari,  an 

Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Irida- 

cese].      Linn.,    Ifi-Monadelphia    l-Trt- 

andria.    Allied  to  Pardanthus.) 

Very  dwarf  balba,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
■Seeds  aowa  when  ripe,  or  kept  dry  until  the  follow- 
ing apring ;  offsets,  which  are  plentifully  produced ; 
aandy  luam  and  a  little  peat ;  bulbs  to  be  kept 
dry  after  the  leaves  have  withered  ;  fresh  potted 
when  they  begin  to  move,  and  then  supplied  with 
moisture.  If  planted  on  a  warm  border,  placed 
at  least  six  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  and  young 
shoots  protected  from  frost,  they  may  be  grown 
in  the  open  ground. 

F.  anguttif^iia  (nsrrow  •  leaved).     \.     Brown. 
June.     1825. 

—  anthero'sa  (/arjr«-anthered).  4<  Green,  brown. 

June.     1800. 

—  atra'ta  (darkened).    4.    Dark  purple.    Jane. 


F,  A>a)tca'^c  (straggling),  i.  Brown.  June.  183&. 

—  e/oMj'a^a  (elooffuted;.     Dark  purple.     Juh. 

Monte  Video.    1828. 

—  obttui/g'tia  (blunt-leaved).  ^.   Brown.    Jnn«. 

1835. 

—  unctna'ta  (hooked).  ^.  Brown.    June.    1825 

—  undula'ttt  (wavT-f«aof(f).    i.    Green,  brown. 

April.    1775. 

Fe'r{7la.  Giant  Fennel.  (Pliny's  name 
for  this  plant.  Nat.  ord.,  UmbeliiferB 
[Apiaceae].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  *2-/)i- 
^ynta.    Allied  to  Heradeum.) 

The  Giant  Fennels,  like  the  Cow  Partnipa,  m 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  form  striking  contrasts 
near  water,  on  banks,  or  by  the  recesses  of  rock- 
work  in  gardens,  besides  their  interest  as  furnish- 
ing assafoetidafrom  the  milky  juice  of  F.  Pe'rttra, 
&c.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  yellow 
flowers,  except  where  otherwise  specified.  Seed 
in  spring  ;  common  garden-soil. 
F.  ammoni'uca  (ammoniac).  0.  White.  Jane. 
Persia.    1831. 

—  iMsa/a'<ti2a  (assafcetida).    7>    July.    Persia. 

—  cainpe'«/rw  (field).    3.    June.    Tauria.    ISSg. 

—  capilla'ris  (hair-like).  4.  June.    Spain.    1820i 

—  Cafspiea  (Caspian).  3.  July.  Cancasua.    I8I9. 

—  eommu'niB  (common).    IS.   July,    douth  l£u* 

rope.    1 597. 

—  Femflofto  (Ferulago).  0.  July.  Sonth  Europe. 
— /r'att'ca  (milky-green).  8.  July.    Italy.     1596. 

—  <on^i/o'/ta  (long-leaved).    4.     July.     Siberia. 

1820. 

—  tneoi'des  (meum-like).  3.  July.  Levant.   1810. 

—  nu'(/a  (uiiked).     1.    July.     Siberia.     1821. 

—  nudicfiu'lig  (naked-stemmed).  January.  Sicily. 

1825. 
'— obhui/o'Ua  (blwat'lta.ytd).    1.    Green.    July. 
Greece.    1819. 

—  orienta'tU  (eastern).  3.  July.  Levant.  1759* 
•^paueiju'ga  (few-paired-jeaoerf).     1^.     June. 

Persia.     1830. 

—  Pe'rsica  (Persian).  6.  August.  Persia.  1782. 
•— pube'scens  (downy).  1.  July.  Siberia.  1820. 
~-  Sibi'rica  (Siberian).  4.  July.    Siberia.     1810. 

—  Songa'rica  (Songurican).     August.     Siberia. 

1825. 

—  atri'cta  (erect).  2.  July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1818. 
•— «y/oa'ltca  (wood).   3.   June.    Podolia.    1829. 

—  t%r«t/So'«'a(thyrse-flowered).   1 4.  June.  Can- 

dia.    1823. 

—  Tingitafna  (Tangier).  8.  July.  Barbery.  10bO. 

—  et7/o'«a  (shi^gy).   1.   White.  July.    N.Aiuer. 

1824. 

Festoon.  An  arch  curving  downwards, 
and  the  most  gi  aceful  form  for  training 
climbers,  either  out  of  doors  or  iu  the 
conservatory. 

Festu'ca.  Fescue  Grass.  A  genus  of 
grasses  containing  some  of  the  best  of 
our  pasture-grasses,  such  as  Sheep's 
Fescue  (jP.  ovi'na\  and  Hardish  Fescue 
(jP.  duriu'scula). 

Feverfew.    Pyre'thrum, 

Fevbbwort.     Trio'steum. 

Fica'ria.  Pilewort.  (From  Jicus,  a 
fig ;  in  reference  to  the  fig-shaped  little 
tubers  of  the  root.  Nat.  ord.,  Crowfoots 
[Rananculacese].  Linn.,  l^-Polyandria 
Q-Polygynia,    Allied  to  Ranunculus.) 
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One  of  the  prettiest  of  onr  native  early  spring 
flowers.  Hard][  tubers.  Division  of  the  tuberous 
roots  at  any  time,  but  best  when  the  pLmt  is 
pushing  afresh.  The  garden  varieties,  as  well  as 
the  common  (me,  do  beat  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
F,  ve'rna  (sprintt)'  ^.  Yellow.  May.  Britain. 
pa'ltida  ( pale-;f ou'ereci) .    ^ .    Pale  yellow. 

May. 
-"  pie'nm  (double-^fowered).    4>    Yellow.     Hay. 

Britain.  * 

Fi'cus.  Fig-tree.  (The  fig-tree  has 
nearly  the  same  name  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  name  /a^. 
Nat.  ord.,  Moradi  [Moraoese].  Linn.,  28- 
Polygamia  HDieecia.) 

Beridea  the  cultivated  fl^x,  ihere  are  a  vast 
number  of  other  spe<ries  belonging  to  Ficua,  all 
natives  of  the  tropics,  where  they  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  either  by  their  grateful  shade, 
their  enormous  growth,  or  by  their  manner  of 
■ending  down  routs  from  their  branches  to  sup- 
port and  extend  their  distorted  arms,  aa  in  the 
Banjfatf-tree,  By  layers  and  cuttings;  by  the 
latter  mode  in  the  case  of  greenhouse  and  stove 
speciea.  In  either  case,  dry  the  cut  ends  before 
inserting  them  in  suidy  soil,  but  not  removing 
more  of  the  leaves  than  those  at  the  joint  cut 
through;  in  each  ca8e,place  a  hand-light  over  them. 
For  the  stove  species  there  should  be  the  addition 
of  a  hotbed ;  peat  and  loam  will  suit  them  well, 
the  latter  should  prep<niderate  when  compactness 
of  growth  is  desirable.  F.  ela'atica  is  the  India- 
rubber  plant.  F.  Ca'ricat  the  cultivated  flg,  is 
the  only  one  hardy  enough  to  bear  our  climate. 
Most  of  the  stove  speciea  will  do  in  a  warm  green- 
house.   See  Fig. 

GBBENUOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
F.  Capefnsia  (Cape).  4.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1£16. 

—  Ca'rica  (Carian.    Commtm  Fig).     15.     June. 

South  Europe.     1548.     Deciduous. 

—  cordu*ta  (heart-teaoetf).  6.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1802. 

—  macrophy'Ua  (large-leaved).    14.   N.  Holland- 

—  pu'mila  (dwarf;.    4.     China.     1759.    Trailer. 

—  tHpulafta  (stipulate).  ^.  China.  1771.  Creeper. 

STOVE   EVERGREENS. 
F.  arbutifo'lia  (arbutus-leaved).    March.    1825. 

—  aurantifaca  (oraage-like).    10.    1824. 

—  Bei^aiist'iso  (Beojamin-tree).  10.  £.  Ind.  1767. 

—  con'a'cea  (leathery •/eaoet').   10.  £.  Ind.  1772. 

—  corona' ta  (crowned).    6.    June.     1800. 

—  croMine'rDJa  (thick-nerved).  10.  S.Amer.  1828. 

—  dumo'tu  (bushy).    6.    1825. 

—  elu'stica  (elastic-^m).    20.    E.  Ind.    1816. 
~  elli'ptfca  {oyal).    20.    S.Amer.     1824. 

—  H/>o/fc'rt(  Hooker's).    «.    W.  Ind.     1816. 

—  tu/ecto'ria  (staining).    15.     W.  Ind.     1763. 

—  Iteoign'ta  (polished).    6.    W.  Ind,    1823. 

—  ^loro/o'mo  (white-c/«/0.    20.    E.  Ind.    1763. 

—  I,ie/»<«M^«'nti  (Lichtenstein's).     8.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1824. 

—  Log^a'nii  ( l/ogan's).    SO.    Caraccas.    1824. 

—  lunfpfo'lia  (long-leaved).    SO.    E.  Ind.     1825. 

—  myrtifo'tiu  (myrtle-leaved).    4.     1824. 

—  nym/^Aar/o'/ia  (water-lily-leaved).  10.  E.  Ind. 

1759. 

—  oA<us</o'/ia  (blunt-leaved).  20,  Mexico.  1823. 

—  vppotitifafUa  (opposite-leaved).    4.    £.  Ind. 

1802. 

—  periu'ta  (piereed-foavetf).  8.   S.  Amer.    178O. 

—  pojpic'/istfd (poplar-jeaeed).  19.  S.Amer.  1818. 


F.  raremn'tn  (rteeraed).    4.    £.  Ind.     175tf. 

—  retigw'm  (rtligiou-i,  Banj/an-tree).  25.  K.  Ii.d. 

1731. 

—  re'penn  {cretpinf-atemmed).   i.  E.  Ind.  1805. 

Creeper. 

—  rt(dm«'/&ta  (red-nerved).    10.    Brazil.    1824. 

—  aagitta'ta    (arrow-head-Zeaofrf).      ^.     E.  lud. 

18  iO.    Creeper. 

—  ^tfitf/oVia  (dyeing).    14.    May.    Society  Isles. 

1793. 

—  urophy'lla  (tail-leaved).  2.  June.  India.  1829. 

—  venofsa  (veiny-Ze-aoed;.    10.    E.  Ind.    1763. 

—  mtci/o'lia   (clammy-leaved).     10.     1820. 

Fiddle -WOOD.     Cithare'xylum. 

Fie'ldia.  ( Named  after  Baron  Field, 
once  chief  judge  of  New  South  Wales. 
Nat.  ord.,  Gesnerworts  [Gesneraceoe]. 
Linn.,  \i:-Didynamia  1  -  Gymnospermia. 
Allied  to  Cyrtandra.) 

Greenhouse  climber;  cuttings  of  points  of 
shoots  getting  a  little  firm,  or,  bf  tter  still,  firm 
side-shoots,  about  two  inches  in  length,  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  kept  shaded,  and  alter  a 
fortnight  placed  in  a  mild  bottoui-heat ;  peat  and 
loam,  with  a  little  sand,  and  pieces  of  charcoal. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

F.  auatra'lit  (southern).    1.    White.    July.    N. 
Holland.     1826. 

Fig.    Fi'cus  Ca'rica. 

Varieties. — For  forcing,  we  recommend 
the  Br^um  Turkey,  or  Lee's  Perpetval, 
Pregussata,  and  White  Marseilles.  The 
Nerii  is  also  well  spoken  of.  To  plant 
out-doors,  the  Brunswick,  Brown  Turkey, 
Brown  Ischia,  Black  Ischia,  and  Pregus- 
sala. 

Propagation. — The  fig  roots  so  firmly 
by  cuttings,  that  few  resort  to  any  other 
mode.  They  propagate,  however,  as  freely 
by  layers.  Some  persons,  also,  have 
raised  them  from  seed,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  are  valuable,  though  new 
kinds  have  been  originated  by  such 
means.  Cvtiings  of  ripe  wood,  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  planted  in  pots 
in  January  or  February,  and  plunged  in 
any  ordinary  bottom-heat,  will  make  very 
nice  plants  during  the  same  summer. 
Those  for  forcing  in  pots  or  boxes  must 
be  potted  off  when  rooted,  and  again 
plunged  in  bottom  warmth,  and  the 
highest  course  of  culture  pursued,  shift- 
ing them  when  necessary.  Those  who 
plant  on  the  open  walls  should  do  so  iu 
the  middle  of  March  ;  and  if  the  plants 
are  from  pots,  the  roots  must  be  uncoiled 
and  -spread  nicely  out.  Many  persons 
who  have  established  trees  merely  take 
suckers  away  from  them ;  such  only  nee^i 
fastening  in  the  soil,  and,  it  may  be,  .a 
shading  when  they  begin  to  grow. 

Soil. — The  fig  will  thrive  in  almost  Riiy 
I  ordinary  garden-soil,  but  it  is  said  to  pr<'- 
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fer  ft  ebalky  loam.  When  plftnted  against 
walls  out  of  doors,  care  most  be  taken 
not  to  mi^e  the  soil  rich,  for  invincible 
grossness  would  be  the  consequence.  A 
plain  ^  maiden  "  soil  is  quite  good  enough 
for  general  purposes. 

CuUure  in  Orowing  Period* — Out-door 
culture  consists  in  an  early  disbudding 
of  ail  superfluous  shoots ;  this  is  per- 
formed when  the  young  shoots  are  about 
three  inches  long,  reserving  all  those 
which  are  short -jointed  and  compact- 
looking.  Oare  must  be  taken  to  reserve 
shoots  for  blank  places.  This  disbudding 
is  generally  performed  at  twice  or  thrice 
during  the  season ;  for  waste  and  watery- 
lookiog  spray  will  continue  to  spring  up 
until  August,  especially  in  moist  sum- 
mers, and  when  the  plants  are  gross. 
Such  disbudding  should  be  carried  out 
until  almost  every  leaf  of  the  future  year's 
bearing-wood  obtains  a  free  exposure  to 
aunshine,  say  by  the  middle  of  August. 
About  the  end  of  this  month  i£  is  ac- 
counted good  practice  to  pinch  the  ends 
of  all  growing  shoots,  or  rather  to  squeeze 
.them  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Nothing 
more  is  needed  as  summer  culture,  except 
a  timely  training  of  all  reserved  shoots, 
in  order  to  obtain  all  the  sunlight  possible. 

CuUure  in  Best  Period, — This  merely 
consists  in  protection  from  frost,  and  in 
pruning.  Towards  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, some  protection  ought  to  be 
given,  as  mats,  straw,  fern  fronds,  or 
spruce  boughs.  Before  closing  them,  or, 
indeed,  at  the  end  of  October,  every  fig 
which  has  become  as  large  as  a  horse- 
bean,  should  be  pulled  away,  for  such  rob 
the  trees,  and  are  sure  to  perish.  The 
trees  must  bo'Uncovered  again  in  the  end 
of  February,  if  matted,  otherwise  such 
materials  as  fern  or  straw  may  remain  on 
a  little  longer ;  the  spruce,  until  pruning 
time.  The  latter  operation  should  not  be 
perfbrmed  until  the  young  buds  are  be- 
ginning to  swell,  when  wood  of  a  proper 
^aracter  may  be  distinguished  readily 
&om  that  which  is  useless.  All  the  latter 
must  be  cut  away,  unless  re(|uired  for 
blank  spaces ;  but  if  summer  disbudding 
has  been  properly  performed,  there  will 
be  little  for  the  pruner  to  do.  After  this, 
they  must  be  di:Qy  trained. 

iVwciw^r.— Some  build  houses  for  the 
fig,  but  most  prefer  growing  them  in  tubs 
or  large  pots.  The  general  principles  of 
forcing  Uiem  so  dosely  resemble  those 
for  the  vine,  that  it  will  be  needless  to  go 


into  details.  As  to  general  temperature, 
although  they  will  bear  much  heat,  yet 
most  cultivators  agree  that  one  interme- 
diate between  the  peach-house  and  the 
forcing  vinery  is  the  most  congenial.  It 
requires,  however,  a  little  more  excite- 
ment to  bring  the  fig  into  leaf  than  the 
peach.'  Under  good  house  culture  it  will 
produce  two  satisfactory  crops  in  one 
year.  A  first  crop  may  be  obtained  as 
early  as  May,  and  after  a  couple  of 
months  or  so,  the  second  will  commence 
ripening;  the  latter  being  those  on  the 
wood  of  the  current  season.  The  first 
crop,  or  the  embryo  fruit  of  the  previous 
year,  is  very  apt  to  fall  prematurely, 
and  much  care  is  necessary.  Regular  wa- 
terings the  moment  they  are  dry,  and  an 
avoidance  of  atmospheric  extremes,  are 
the  best  preventives.  Most  good  culti- 
vators make  a  point  of  pinching  the  ends 
of  the  young  shoots  when  about  six  or 
^ight  eyes  or  buds  in  length ;  this  soon 
causes  the  fhiit  to  form  in  ihe  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Frequent  syringings  should 
be  practised  in  the  growing  season; 
and  when  at  rest  they  should  never  be 
subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  than 
40^.  Under  all  circumstances,  the  fig 
delights  in  a  soil  somewhat  moist:  a  neg- 
lect of  watering  when  necessaxy,  even  for 
a  day,  may  cause  them  to  cast  their  fruit. 

Fruit,  —  Its  use  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  ripe  state,  as  dessert; 
as  for  keeping,  if  such  is  attempted,  it 
must  be  on  the  retarding  system,  by  par- 
tial shade,  and  A  lowering  of  temperature 
just  before  ripening. 

Insects, — The  Bed  Spider  and  the 
Brown  Scale  alone  cause  any  alarm  to 
Fig  cultivators.  The  spider  must  be 
combated  by  the  syringe,  by  an  occa- 
sional dusting  of  sulphur,  and  by  dress- 
ing the  shoots  all  over,  before  commenc- 
ing forcing,  with  soap  water  and  sulphur; 
three  ounces  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of 
warm  water,  well  beat  up,  ad<Hng  four 
handsful  of  sulphur,  will  make  a  mixture, 
which,  brushed  into  every  crevice,  will 
extirpate  both  scale  and  spider.  Sulphur, 
however,  should  be  used  on  the  pipes 
during  the  growing  season. 

Fio  Mabiooij).    Mesembrya*nthemwm. 

FiauRE-op-8  Moth.    Bpisema. 

FiLBEBT.     See  Co'WiLVS, 

Fimbbia'sia.  (From  fimbria,  fringe; 
a  second  name  for  Schwa'nnia,  a  £ne 
shrub  with  fringed .  leaves ;  hence  the 
synonyme.   Nat.  ord.,  Malpighiads  [Mai- 
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pighiaeese].    Linn.,  lO-Decandria  ^-Pen- 
tagynia.    Allied  to  Camarea.) 

Store  ererirreen  climber.  Cuttinft*  of  ripethoots 
in  tand,'  under  a  bell-glaM,  ia  apriag  or  summer, 
and  plunged  in  a  sweet  bottom-heat;  sandy  loam, 
turfy  peat,  a  little  silver  sand,  and  a  few  pieees  of 
ebarcoal.  Winter  temp.,  fiO**  to  55°;  summer, 
(to®  to  85*>. 
F.  e'JegroM  (elegant).    Yellow.    S.  Amer.    184S. 

F1NOEB8-AND-TOE8.     See  Ambdbt. 

FiNOCHio,  or  AzoBEAK  FsmnsL  (Ane'- 
ihum  Azo*ricum)  cannot  be  caltivated 
successfnlly  in  this  country. 

Fir.    Pi'nus. 

FntE.     See  Fctrnace. 

Fish.    See  Animal  Matters. 

Fischb'bia.  (Named  after  Dr,  FUeher, 
j(  St.  Petersburgh.  Nat.  ord.,  AsclepiaeU 
[AsclepiadaeesB].  Linn.,  Q-Pentandria 
2'Digynia,    Allied  to  Gonolobus.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Cuttings  of  shoots, 
young  or  old,  in  light,  open  soil,  and  in  heat ; 
peat  and  loam,  with  broken  bricks  and  charcoal 
mixed  with  the  compost,  in  addition  to  good 
drainage.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  80°;  wyter, 
48P  to  56**. 

F.  icafndetu  (climbing).    Green,  yellow.    May. 
S.  Amer.     1826. 

Fitzbo'ya.  (So  called  after  Capt,  R, 
Fitzroy,  R.N.,  commander  of  a  surveying 
expedition.  Nat.,  ord.,  Conifers  [Coni- 
feroB].  Linn.,  ^l-Monaecia  9-Polyandria.) 
Evergreen  hardy  tree.  Cultivated  like  the 
Ctfdrtu  deodafra. 

F.  Patagoft$ica  (Patagonian).  80.  Yellow,  green. 
Patagonia. 

Flaoou'ktia.    (Named  after  E,  Fla- 

court,    a    Freoch    botanist.    Nat.    ord., 

Bixads  [Flacour tiacefle] .  Linn .,  22-i)ia?cia 

\i-PolyandriaS) 

Stove  evergreens  with  white  flowers,  the  fruit  of 
which  ia  wholesome.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shooto  in  April,  in  sand,  and  in  heat,  under  a 
bell-gliMa  ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60^ 
to  85^  ;  winter,  50°  to  55". 

F.  eataphra'cta  (all-armed).  4.  E.  Ind.  1804< 
—>la(;0'scm«  (yellowish).    15.    Guinea.    1780. 

—  me'rmi*  (unarmed).    SO.    E.  Ind.    I8I9. 

—  Ramt/ntchi  (Ramontcbi).    13.    July.    Vada- 

gascar.    1775. 

—  rhamnoi'dea  (rhamnua>like).  4.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    I8I6. 

—  ro/stnd(/(//ta  (round-leaved).  IS.  E.Ind.  1820. 

—  tafpida  (well-ta»ted.  Etculent).  10.  E.Ind.1800. 

—  eepia'ria  (htd$t).    6.    E.Ind.    I8IO. 
Fiaoella'bia.    (From  flagelloj  to  whip 

or  scourge ;  in  reference  to  the  long,  flexi- 
ble shoots.  Nat.  ord.,  SpiBer worts  [Com- 
melinacesB].  Linn.,  H-Hexandria  3- 
TVigynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.    Cuttings  in   sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  but  chiefly  by  suckers ;  peat 
and  loam;  more  curious  than  beautiful;   leaves 
very  astringent. 
F.  rndica  (Indian).  7*  White.  June.  India.  178S. 

FiA£E  is  the  term  by  which  a  carnation 
is  dislingaished  that  has   two  colours 


only,  and  these  extending  through  the 
length  of  the  petals. 

Flame-Lily.    PyroU'rion. 

Flax.    LVnum, 

FLAxLniT.    Pho'rmitan. 

Flax-Stab.  Zy«ima'6'/»ta  Wnum  Stella' turn, 

Flinde'bbia.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Capt.  M,  Flinders,  R,N.j  who  explored 
the  coast  of  New  Holland  in  the  begin, 
ning  of  this  century.  Nat.  ord.,  Cedrelads 
[GedrelacesB].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria  1' 
Monoyynia,    Allied  to  Chloroxylon.) 

A  greenhouse  evergreen  tree.  Cattinga  of  the 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-alaas,  in 
spring ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  S^  to  45**. 

F.uminifUs  (southern).    60.    White.    N.  Hol- 
land.    1833. 

Flobesti'na.  (Derivation  not  ex- 
plained. Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Astera- 
cese].  Linn.,  19-8ynyenesia  l-^qualis. 
Allied  to  Bahia.) 

Seeds  of  caUofaa  in  the  open  ground,  in  April  ^ 
seeds  of  peda'ta  in  a  hotbed,  in  March,  and 
transplanted  in  May  to  a  sheltered  situation,  or 
grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
F.  caUo'sa    (hardened).      1^.      White.      June. 

Arkansas.    1834. 
—  pedafta  (double-lobed-leaeetf).    White.    July. 

Mexico.     1803. 

Flobbts.  The  small  stalkless  flowers 
united  on  a  common  undivided  recep- 
tacle, and  enclosed  in  one  common  calyx 
to  form  a  compound  flower. 

Flobist.  a  dealer  in  flowers,  flowering 
shrubs,  and  their  seeds. 

Flobists'  Flowebs  are  those  which,, 
by  their  beauty  or  fragrance,  power  to 
produce  permanent  varieties,  and  facility 
of  cultivation,  are  so  largely  in  demand 
as  to  render  them  especiaUy  worthy  of 
cultivation  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Glenny  has  justly  enumerated  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  a  florists' 
flower  to  be — 1st.  The  power  to  be  per- 
petuated and  increased  by  slips  and  other 
modes  independent  of  its  seed.  2ndly. 
The  power  to  produce  new  varieties  from 
seed,  capable,  like  their  parent,  of  being 
perpetuated;  and,  thirdly,  it  must  pos- 
sess sufiicient  interest  and  variety  to  be 
grown  in  collections. 

At  present,  the  chief  florists*  flowers 
are  the  Aiparyllis,  Anagallis,  Anemone, 
Auricula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  Chi^- 
santhemum.  Cineraria,  Crocus,  Dahlic, 
Fritillary,  Fuchsia,  Gladiolus,  Hyacinth, 
Hydrangea,  Ixia,  Iris,  Lily,  Lobelia, 
Narcissus,  Pansy,  Peony,  Pelargonium, 
Petunia,  Phlox,  Pink,  Polyanthus,  Ra- 
nunculus, Bhododendron,  Bose,  Tulip, 
Tuberose,  Verbena. 
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Floweb.    See  Bloom. 

Flower  Fence.     Poincia'na. 

Flowering  Ash.    O'rnus. 

Flower  of  Jove  .    Ly  'ehnis  flo  's  Jo  'vis. 

Floweb-Gardbn  is  that  portion  of  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence 
disposed  in  parterres  and  borders,  te- 
nanted by  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs, 
and  among  walks  and  lawns,  so  that  the 
occupiets  of  the  house  may  have  ready 
access  to  what  is  so  beautiful  in  form,  co> 
lour,  and  fragance.  See  Landscape  Gab- 
DENiNo,  Plantation,  &c, 

Flower-Pots  are  of  various  sizes  and 

names : — 

Thimbles  and  thumbs ;  any  sise  under  three 
inches  diameter  atthe  top^ 


Width  of  top 
in  inches. 


.Three-inch  pot. . 

Five-inch 

Six-inch 

Eia^t-inch    .... 

Nine<*inch  ...... 

Eleven-inch  .... 

TweUe-inek .... 

Thirteen-inch  .. 
Fifteen-inch .... 

Eighteen-inch  . . 


3 
5 
6 
8 

9 
II 
12 
13 
IS 
18 


Depth  in 
inches. 


4 
5 
6 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Old 
Name. 


008 
48s 
32s 
34s 

I6s 
18s 
8s 
6s 
4s 
2s 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a 
description  of  flowei^pots  caUed  uprights, 
which  are  used  for  growing  bulbous 
plants,  the  roots  of  which  do  not  spread 
laterally,  but  perpendicularly.  They  are 
deeper  in  proportion  to  their  width  than 
common  flower-pots,  and  may  be  thus 
particularised  :— - 


UprifrhtlS-incb 
(Old  upright 
i6») 


Upright  8-inch 
(Old  upright 
24s) 

Upright  6-inch 
(Old  upright 
32s) 

Upright  5-inch 
( Old  upright 
48«; 


1^ 

15 

|| 

16 

8 

10 

6 

7, 

5 

6 

Used  for  grcming  7t  nr 
a  large  mass  of  Gla- 
dioli, and  Uiird-siced 
bulbs  of  Japan  lilies ; 
for  ordinary-sised  Al- 
strOmerias;  and  for 
large  tubers  of  Tro- 
parolum  tricol(/rum 
and  its  allies. 

For  5  Hyacinths,  Nar- 
cissi, or  strong  early 
tulips,  like  Golden 
Standard  and  Rat 
rubo'rum. 

For  3  Hyacinths,  or 
Narcissi,  and  for  1 
strong  Gladiolus,  Au- 
ricula, &o. 

For  single  Hyacinths, 
or  Narcissi;  for  5 
Izias  or  Crocuses ; 
and  for  4  dwarf  early 
Tulips,  such  as  the 
Van  Houtte. 


For  sizes  larger  than  l'54nch  it  is 
needless  to  have  any  pots  but  those  of 
the  usual  proportions. 

Thimbles  are  sometimes  called  "  small 
nineties,**  and  thumbs,  ^  large  nineties." 

The  form  and  material  also  vary. 
Mr.  Beck  makes  them  very  successfully 
of  slate ;  and  the  prejudice  against  glazed 
pots  is  now  exploded. 

It  was  formerly  considered  important 
to  have  the  pots  made  of  a  material  as 
porous  as  possible ;  but  a  more  miserable 
delusion  never  was  handed  down  untested 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Stone- 
ware and  china-ware  are  infinitely  prefer- 
able, for  they  keep  the  roots  more  uni- 
formly moist  and  warm.  Common 
garden-pots,  if  not  plunged,  should  be 
thickly  painted.  Large  pots  have  been 
recommended  to  be  employed,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  system  much 
abridging  the  gardener's  labour ;  but  as 
witli  due  care  small  pots  will  produce 
mugniflcent  specimen  plants,  we  cannot 
recommend  an  adoption  of  large  pots,  in- 
snring  as  they  do  such  an  immense  sacri- 
fice of  room  in  the  hot  and  greenhouses. 
Captain  Thurtell,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  growers  of  the  Pelargonium,  never 
employed  pots  larger  than  twenty-fours. 

It  is  usual  to  have  saucers  in  which  to 
place  flower-pots  when  in  the  bouse,  and 
so  far  as  preventing  stains  and  the  oc- 
currence of  dill,  they  are  deserving  adop* 
tion ;  but  as  to  their  being  used  for 
applying  water  to  plants,  they  are  worse 
than  useless,  except  to  plants  almost 
aquatic.  The  great  difficulty  in  pot  culti- 
vation is  to  keep  the  drainage  regular; 
and  no  more  effective  preventive  of  this 
could  be  devised  than  keeping  a  pot  in  a 
saucer  containing  water.  No  plaa  for 
most  cultivated  plants  could  be  invented 
more  contrary  to  nature ;  for  we  all  know 
that  she  supplies  moisture  to  the  surfaoe 
of  the  soil,  and  allows  it  to  descend,  thus 
supplying  the  upper  roots  first.  For  draw- 
ings of  various  flower  pots  see  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  No.  64. 

Floweb  Stages  are  made  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  flowers  at  shows,  in  the  green- 
house, and  elsewhere.  The  following  are 
some  very  judicious  observations  on  the ' 
subject : — The  first  object  in  the  construc- 
tion of  stages  should  be  to  have  them 
HO  formed  and  situated  as  to  afford  facili- 
ties for  grouping  plants ;  the  second 
should  be  to  give  plants  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  growing  in  borders  than  upon 
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artificial  structures ;  and  the  tbird  tojceep 
the  pot  out  of  sight.  This  is  requisite 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  they  are 
BO  ornament;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
always  desirable  to  protect  the  plant  from 
being  scorched  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  adopt  another  mode 
of  construction,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
plants  that  aspect  which  is  most  suited  to 
their  habits  ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
placing  the  stages  from  the  front  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
let  them  be  placed  in  groups  of  stages, 
thus  producing  an  effect  similar  to  the 
borders  in  a  well-arranged  flower-garden. 
The  spectators,  in  their  progress  from 
group  to  group,  would  bewattracted  by  the 
separajbe  display  in  each,  instead  of 
having  their  attention  drawn  away  by  a 
whola  blaze  of  beauty  at  once. 

Mr.  Ainger,  also,  makes  these  good  sng- 
$l^estions : — Stages  are  frequently  formed 
of  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  series  of  as- 
cents, in  consequence  of  which  the  upper 
plants  are  by  no  means  so  well  seen  as 
the  lower  ones.  The  proper  plan  is  to 
commence  by  small  elevations,  gradually 
increasing  as  the  shelves  recede  from  the 
eye.  The  lowest  shelf  to  be  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor,  the  first  lise  is  six 
inches,  the  next  nine,  twelve,  fifteen, 
eighteen,  twenty-one,  and  so  on.  The 
apter  shelves  should  also  be  broader  than 
the  lower,  for  larger  pots.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement,  as  commanding 
a  better  view  of  the  flowers,  is  obvious. 

Flues  are  pipes  formed  of  brick  or 
slate,  for  conducting  heated  air  through 
stoves  or  other  buildings  where  a  high 
artificial  temperature  is  desired.  It  is  a 
mode  of  heating  much  less  used  than 
formerly,  being  superseded  by  the  much 
more  manageable  and  efi^ctual  modes  of 
heating  by  hot  water ;  and  flues  have  the 
additional  disadvantages,  that  they  re- 
quire frequent  sweeping,  and  that  they 
emit  a  sulphurous  fume  that  is  injmious 
to  plants,  and  disagreeable  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  structm^es  so  heated. 
This  has  been  obviated  by  using  Valencia 
slates  in  the  place  of  biicks;  yet  flues 
under  few  circumstances  can  compare 
with  either  the  pipe  or  tank  system  of 
hot- water  heating.  When  flues  are  em- 
ployed, they  are  constructed  inside  and 
near  the  walls  of  the  building ;  each  flue 
eight  or  nine  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  by 
two  or  three  bricks  on  edge  deep,  ranged 
horizontally  one  over  the  other  the  whol- 
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length  of  the  back  wall,  in  three  or  four 
returns?  communicating  with  each  other, 
continued,  also,  along  the  end  and  Afbnt 
walls  in  one  or  two  ranges,  to  be  used 
occasionally ;  furniehed  with  a  regulator 
to  slide  open  and  shut  as  required,  the 
whole  proceeding  from  the  first  lower- 
most flue,  which  communicates  imme- 
diately from  the  furnace  or  fire-place 
'behind  either  the  back  wall  at  one  end,  or 
in  the  back  part  of  the  end  walls ;  or  if 
very  long  stoves,  of  more  than  forty  feet 
length,  two  fire-places  are  requisite,  one 
at  each  end ;  each  having  its  set  of  flues 
ranging  half-way  ;  each  set  of  flues  ter- 
minating in  an  upright  chimney  at  the 
end   of   the    back    outside.    Flues  are 
merely  chimneys  horizontal,  instead  of 
being  entirely  upright,  terminating,  how- 
ever, generally  in   an  upright  tube  or 
shaft,  which  discharges  their  contents 
into  the  open  air.  They  are  most  eflectual 
when  they  traverse  the  ends  and  the  front 
of  the  house;  as,  if  the  back  wall  is  a 
solid  material,  there  can  be  less  danger  of 
cold  there.   Arrangements  must  be  made 
for  a  good  draught,  by  having  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  two  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  flue.    The  flue  should, 
after  entering  the  house,  rise  a  little  to 
the  extreme  end.    It  should  stand  a  little 
raised  above  the  floor,  and  never  be  placed 
below  it,  unless  when  well  supplied  with 
air  by  cross  drains.     It  should  be  con- 
structed of  the  best  brick  and  tiles,  be 
plastered  over  if  a  strong  heat  is  neces- 
sary, and  merely  whitewashed  if  a  heat  is 
only  wanted  occasionally.     Evaporating 
basins  should  be  secured,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  be  supplied  with  moisture  as 
well  as  heat.    See  Stove. 

Flued  Wall.    SeeYfAUL. 

Fly.    See  Black  Flea. 

Flywort.     Myu'uthvs, 

Fce'tida.  (From  fcetiduft,  fetid  ;  re- 
ferring to  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the 
leaves  and  wood.  Nat.  ord.,  Barring- 
toniads  [Barringtoniaceae].  Linn.,  r2- 
Icosafidria  3-Po/i/yynia.  Allied  to  Gus- 
tavia. ) 

Cuttings  of  ripe  wood,  with  the  leaves  re- 
maining, in  sand,  in  spring,  under  a  bcll-glasn, 
and  in  heat;  fibry  loam  and  turfy  neat,  txith 
silver  sand.  Summer  temp.,  60*^  to  7&°;  winter, 
48°  to  55°. 

F.  Mauritia'na  (Mauritius).    26.  White.    Mau- 
ritius.    1825. 

FoGGiNG-GFF.     The  same  as  damping- 
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Foijjcle,  a  seed  vessel  of  one  entire 
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piece,  and  one-celled,  borsting^  lengt<i>  |  plaatationft,  shrubberies,  and  fmit-bor- 
.vise,  and  haying  the  seed  on  or  near  its  .  ders,  a  two-pronged  fork  is  olten  employed; 
edges,  on  a  reeeptacle  parallel  with  it.  \  but  that  with  three  prongs  is  quite  as 
Examples  are  the  seed-vessels  of  the   unobjectionable,  and  a  multipiioity  of 

""    '  '  •"        ^ -^ tools  is  an  expensive  folly.    Dr.  Yeiloly's 

fork  is  certainly  a  good  working  imple- 
ment. Entire  length,  three  feet  three 
and  a  half  inches ;  handle's  length,  two 
feet  two  inches ;  its  diameter,  one  and  a 
half  inch;  width  of  the  entire  prongs, 
seven  inches  at  the  top;  width  at  the 
points,  six  inches ;  prongs,  thirteen  and 
a  half  inches  long,  and  at  the  top  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  square,  tapering  to  a 
point.  The  straps  fixing  the  head  to  the 
handle  are  eleven  inches  long,  two  inches 
wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  feathering 
off;  weight  of  fork,  eight  pounds. 

Leaf-fork,  Mr.  Toward,  of  Bagshot 
Park,  describes  a  very  serviceable  imple- 
ment of  this  kind.  He  says : — One  person 
with  this  implement  will  take  up  with 
greater  facility  more  leaves  than  two  per- 
sons could  do  with  any  other  tool.  It  is 
simply  a  large  four-tined  fork,  made  of 
wood,  shod  with  iron;  the  tines  are 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  are  morticed 
into  a  head  about  seventeen  inches  long, 


Periwinkle  and  Peony. 
.  FoNTiLNE'siA.     (In    honouT    of    the 
French    botanist,  Des    Fontaines^    Nat. 
ord.,  Oliveworts  [Oleaces].  Linn.,2>2)taft- 
dria  l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Lilac.) 

Grafted  standard  high  on  the  Manna  Ash 
(O'mtM)  it  would  make  an  interestinfr  object  on 
lawns.  It  resembles  the  common  Privet,  but 
with  rough  bark.  Layers  and  cuttings  under  a 
hand-glass,  in  autumn,  and  by  grafting  on  the 
Privet.  When  grown  to  a  single  stem  it  he*  a 
graceful  appearance,  owing,  to  its  slender,  droop- 
ing branches. 

F.phmyraui'dea  (phillyrea-like).     12.    Yellow. 
August.    Syria.    17^7. 

FoBCiMG  is  compelling  culinary  vege- 
tables to  be  edible,  flowers  to  bloom,  and 
fruits  to  ripen  at  unnatural  seasons, 
being  the  very  contrary  of  the  object  for 
which  our  greenhouses  and  hothouses 
are  constructed ;  viz.,  to  secure  a  tempe- 
rature in  which  their  tenants  will  be 
in  perfection  at  their  natural  seasons. 
Under  the  heads  of  Hotbeds,  and  of 
each  particular  plant,  will  be  found  direc- 
tions for  forcing,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 


,        .        •      J      -..t.  T\     r  •  ji  c^d  one  and  a  half  inch  by  two  and  a 

here  to  cinncide  with  Dr.  Lmdley  in  say- .  j„^     ^^^    ^^  ^ 

idB,  that  as  forced  flowers  are  always  less  ,  ^joj,  i„  ^^^  ,„i  „„,  „d  a  half  inch  in 
beautiful  and  less  fragrant,  and  forced  j,^,.^  „*  ,1,^  »,„. ,1  _^_„ii_  ».„.j_„  »« 
vegetables  and  fruits  llss  palataWe  and   ^t:^l  ''it^'T^Lt^^^^ 

The  wood  of.  which  they  are  formed 
ought  to  be  hard  and  tough ;  either  oak 


vegetables  and  fruits  less  palatable 
less  nutritious  than  those  perfected  at 
their  natural  periods,  it  is  desirable,  at  the 


very  least,  to  devote  as  much  effort  and  ex-     /^  ^^^  ^  ^     ^    ^    •  ^ 

fr.V?imPs '^JTZ  ^Zonrint  Hn"  '■  «^«'"«  »  P^^^e^ble  to  either.  The  head 
seasonaDiy.  Jianty  is  gooa,  but  exceuence  ,  ^j^^  same,  and  should  be  two  feet  four 
^     '  *  '  inches  long.    Its  recommendations  are 


Fore-sight  shoots  are  the  shoots  which 
are  emitted  directly  in  front  of  branches 
trained  against  a  wall,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  be  trained  in  without  an  acute 
bending,  which  is  always  in  some  degree 
injurious 


its  size  and  lightness ;  the  leaves,  also,  do 
not  hang  upon  it  as  on  a  common  fork, 
the  large  size  of  the  tines  tearing  them 
asunder. 

FoBMiGA.    See  Ant. 

Forsy'thia.    (In  honour  of  Mr.  For^ 


Fore -SHORTENING.  A  method  of  prun- :     ,a  «      i^^^j^         *  ir    >•     ^^      v^*^ 
ing  back  fruit-trees  in  summer,  aSd  ol\^V^^*^ojB\f^^^^ 
pruningforest-trees  at  any  time,  by  which  1  ^rd.,  OliveworU  [Oleaceie].    Lmn.,  2-2).. 


the  lower  branches  are  shortened,  with 
out  removing  them  altogether. 
FoRGET-ME  -NOT.  My  080  'iU  palu  'strh. 
Fork.  This  instrument  is  preferable 
to  the  spade,  even  for  digging  over  open 
compartments,  for  the  soil  can  be  re- 
versed with  it  as  easily  as  with  the  spade ; 
the  labour  is  diminished,  and  the  pul- 
verisation of  the  soil  is  more  effectual. 
{See  Digging.)    For  stirring  the  soil  in 


lyynta.    Allied  to  Fonta- 
I  nesia.) 

!  Hardy  deciduous  shmbt.  Cuttings  or  layers ; 
I  common,  sandy  loam.  F,  tfiridi'seima  requires  a 
j  little  protection. 

j  F,  auspe'nsa  (hanging-down).    Yellow.    Japan. 
!  —  viridi'tsitna  (greenest).    10.    Yellow.    March. 
North  China.    1845. 

FoRrBYTH's  Flaister  for  healing  the 
wounds  and  restoring  to  vigour  decayed 
trees,  was  as  follows: — One  bushel  of 
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fresh  cowdung ;  half  a  bushel  of  Hme' 
rubbishy  (that  from  ceilings  of  rooms  is 
preferable,)  or  povrdered  chalk;  half  a 
bashel  of  wood-aslies;  one-sixteenth  of 
a  bushel  of  sand;  the  last  three  to  be 
sifted  line.  The  whole  to  be  mixed 
and  beaten  together  until  they  form  a 
fine  plaister.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
compound  sufficiently  differing  from 
others  recommended  by  his  contempora- 
ries and  predecessors  to  have  entitled 
him  to  call  it  his  invention. 

Fortune' A.  (Named  in  compliment  to 
Mr.Fortune^  botanical  collector  in  Chinau 
Nat.  ord.,  Juglands  [ Juglandacese] .  Linn., 
IX'Monoecia  9-Polyandria.) 

A  carious  plant,  with  the  aspect  of  a  Sumach. 
By  seeds,  aad  probably  by  grrafting;  on  smaller 
•(Metes  of  the  Walnut  ana  Hickory.  Likely  to 
prove  hardy. 

F.  Chin^tuiM  (Chinese).  SO.  Green.  June.  North 
China.    1844. 

FoTHEaei'LLA.  (Named  after  Dr. 
FothergUl.  Nat.  ord.,  fTilcA-flazeis  [Ha- 
mamelidace^].  linn.,  l2'Icoiandria  2- 
Digynia. ) 

Hardy  little  shrubs,  from  North  America ;  their 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers  appearing  before  the 
leaves.  Seeds,  which  frequently  ripen  in  this 
coimtry,  sown  in  spring,  in  a  peat  border,  or  in 
pans,  and  transplanted;  layers  in  March  and  Au- 
inist ;  sandy,  moist  peat. 
F.  a/iit/o'/<A  (alder-leaved).    4.    May.    17tf5. 

aeu'ta  {tucixtt-teaved).    4.    June.    1765* 

mo^or  (larger).    4.    May.    l/flS. 

->— —  o6^'sa  (blunt-leoMtf).  4.  June.    1705* 
tert/tina  {ikle-Jlowering).  4.  August.  1705. 

FonuTAiNs,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called, «/«*l<  rf't'aw,  surpise  by  their  novelty, 
and  the  surprise  is  proportioned  to  the 
height  to  which  they  throw  the  water; 
but  these  perpendicular  columns  of  water 
have  no  pretence  to  beauty.  The  Em- 
peror fountain  at  Ghatsworth  is  the  most 
surprising  in  the  world,  for  it  tosses  its 
waters  to  a  height  of  267  feet,  impelled 
by  a  fall  from  a  reservoir  381  feet 
above  the  ajutage,  or  mouth  of  the  pipe 
from  which  it  rushes  into  the  air.  The 
supply  of  water,  either  naturally  or  ar- 
tificially, is  brought  from  a  higher  level 
than  the  discharging  pipe ;  but  the  water 
will  not  rise  so  high  as  the  level  from 
whence  it  came,  which  is  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  air  at  the  discharging 
point,  its  own  gravity,  and  the  friction  of 
the  sides  of  the  pipe  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed. Whatever  be  the  form  in  which 
the  water  is  discharged,  if  it  is  designed 
to  throw  it  up  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, the  pipe  must  be  so  narrowed  where 


the  water  issues  out  as  not  to  be  above 
one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  conduct- 
ing pipe. 

Fourcbo'ya.  (Named  after  M.  Four- 
croy,  a  celebrated  chemist.  Nat.  ord., 
Amaryllids  [Amai^llidaceae].  Linn.,  6- 
ffexandria  1  -Monogynia.  Allied  to  Littsea. ) 

Amaryllida  reach  their  maximum  graodenr  in 
Fourero'ya  longt^oa,  whose  flower-stem  rises  to 
40  feet,  whilst  that  of  F.  gigante'a  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  a  moderate-sized  Agave,  and  both 
would  thrive  in  the  open  air  with  us  in  summer. 
There  are  only  two  species  introduced.  The  fol- 
lowing synonymes  belong  to  F.  gigante'a :  —Fte'- 
tida,  tuher&Ha^  Cuhefnait,  ri'gida,  Austra'tis^  Mu- 
dagtuoarie'tuisy  and  eantu'ta.  They  are  increased 
by  imported  seeds,  or  by  suckers. 

F.  giganiefa  (gigantic).    20.  Oreen.  August.    S. 
Amer.     1690. 

—  longafoa  (long-lived).     40.     White.      May. 
Mexico.     1833. 

—  tubiflo'ra  (tube-flowered).   1 .  Green,  red.  Fe- 
bruary.   Mexico.     1853. 

Foxbane.    AconVtum  vulpa'ria. 

Foxglove.    Digiia'tis. 

Fraciubes.  If  an  immaterial  hranch 
is  hroken,  it  is  best  to  remove  it  entirely ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  stem  or 
branch  which  cannot  be  replaced  is  thus 
injured,  in  which  case  it  is  advisable  to 
attempt  a  reduction  of  the  fracture ;  and 
if  it  be  only  partial,  and  the  stem  or 
branch  but  small,  the  parts  will  again 
unite  by  being  put  back  into  their  natural 
position,  and  well  propped  up.  The  cure 
may  be  expected  not  to  succeed  if  the 
fracture  is  accompanied  with  contusion, 
or  if  the  stem  or  branch  is  large ;  and 
even  wliere  it  succeeds,  the  woody  fibres 
do  not  contribute  to  the  union ;  but  the 
granular  and  herbaceous  substance  only 
which  exudes  from  between  the  wood 
and  liber,  insinuating  itself  into  all  inter- 
stices, and  finally  becoming  indurated  in 
the  wood.  Splints  extending  at  least  a 
foot  above  and  below  the  fracture  should 
be  bound  very  firmly  all  round,  and  a 
plaister  of  grafting-clay  to  exclude  wet  be 
placed  over  all,  and  every  precaution 
adopted  to  prevent  the  surfaces  of  the 
wound  being  moved  by  the  force  of  the 
wind. 

Fkaga'ria.    The  Strawberry.    (From 

fragransy  perfumed ;  in  reference  to  the 

flavour  of  the  fruit,   Nat.  ord.,  MoseworU 

[Rosaceoe].    Linn.,  IZ-Icosandria  1-Mo- 

nogynia.) 

Hardy  evergreens.  Seeds,  sown  early  in  a  slight 
hotbed,  and  planted  out  early,  will  in  many  cases 
produce  fruit  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  season. 
Plants  are  most  easily  obtained  by  detaching  the 
runners.  Deep  loam  sttits  them.  Ste  SraAW* 
BBaat* 
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F.  fionartVymfe  C^aeiKM  Ayret).  9.  Apetal.  June. 
Huenn*  Ayre*. 

—  BresU'tiff a  (BreiMng).  1.  \Miit<».  May.  Franee. 

—  calyci'na  {large-calyxtd).    1.    White.    April. 

Franee. 

—  Canadfs'runs  (Canadian).  1^.  White.  May.  N. 

Amer. 

—  ChUe'nsix  (ChiW),    J.    White.   May.  S.Aroer. 

1/27. 

—  eo//»'ntt  (hill.   Oreen  Pine).    1.  White.    June. 

Germany*     1 768. 

—  ela'tior  (talier.  Hautboii),     1^.  WMiite.  May. 

Britain. 

—  grandifto'ra    {Pine.       Great  -  flowered).       1. 

White.     May.     Surinam.     1769. 

—  I'ndlca  {pellow.    Indian).     1.    Yellow.    July. 

India.     180A. 

—  A/</;aM'/e«  (Majaufe  de  Champ).    1.     White. 

May.     France. 

—  mononAr/Z/a  (one-leaved).     1.     White.    May. 

*17r3. 
— /)/a/anot'(/fji  (plane-like).     1.    Red.   May.   N. 
Amer. 

—  ve'sca  (etiible.     Common  wild).     1.     White. 

Slay.     Britain. 

—  Virginia'nn  {Scarlet.     Vireinia.)     1.    White. 

April.     N.  Amer.     I629. 

Frames  are  structures  employed  either 
in  forcing,  or  in  protecting  plants,  and 
are  of  various  sizes. 

According  to  the  good  practical  rules 
of  Abercrombie,  the  one  -  light  frame 
may  be  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
width  from  back  to  front,  and  three  feet 
six  inches  the  other  way;  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  hisfh  in  the  back,  and  nine 
in  front,  with  a  glass  sash  or  light,  made 
to  fit  the  top  completely,  to  slide  up  and 
down,  and  move  away  occasionally. 

The  two  light  frame  may  be  seven  feet 
long,  four  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  high  in  the  back,  with 
bars  reaching  from  it  at  top  to  the  front, 
serving  both  to  strengthen  the  frame  and 
help  to  support  the  lights  ;  the  two  lights 
to  be  each  three  feet  six  inches  wide, 
made  to  fit  the  top  of  the  frame  exactly. 

The  three- fight  frame  should  be  ten  feet 
six  inches  long,  four  and  a  half  wide,  and 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high  in 
the  back,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  front  —  observing  that  those 
designed  principally  for  the  culture  of 
melons  may  be  rather  deeper  than  for 
cucumbers,  because  they  generally  re- 
quire a  greater  depth  of  mould  or  earth 
on  the  beds ;  though  frames,  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  the  back,  and  from  nine 
to  twelve  in  front,  are  often  made  to  serve 
occasionally  both  for  encumbers  and  me- 
lons. Each  frame  should  have  two  cross 
bar??,  ranging  from  the  top  of  the  back  to 
that  of  the  front,  at  three  feet  six  inches 
distance,  to  strengthen  the  frame,  and 
support  the  lights  ;  and  the  three  lights 


should  be  each  three  feet  six  inches  wide ; 
the  whole  together  being  made  to  fit  the 
top  of  the  frame  exactly,  every  way  in 
length  and  width. 

Sometimes  the  above  sort  of  frames  are 
made  of  larger  dimensions  than  before 
specified;  but  in  respect  to  this  it  should 
be  observed,  that  if  larger  they  are  very 
inconvenient  to  move  to  different  parts 
where  they  may  be  occa'^ionally  wanted, 
and  require  more  heat  to  warm  the  in- 
temal  air ;  and  in  respect  to  depth  par- 
ticularly, if  they  are  but  just  deep  enough 
to  contain  a  due  depth  of  mould,  and  for 
the  plants  to  have  moderate  room  to 
grow,  they  will  be  better  than  if  deeper, 
as  the  plants  will  be  then  always  nenr  the 
glasses,  which  is  an  essential  consideration 
in  early  work,  and  the  internal  air  will 
be  more  eflTectually  supported  in  a  due 
temperature  of  warmth ;  for  the  deeper 
the  frame,  the  less  in  proportion  will  be 
the  heat  of  the  internal  air,  and  the 
plants  being  far  from  the  glasses  will  be 
some  disadvantage  in  their  early  growth. 
Besides,  a  too  deep  frame,  both  in  early 
and  late  work,  is  apt  to  draw  the  plants 
up  we«kly;  for  they  always  na.urally  as- 
piie  towards  the  glasses,  and  the  more 
space  thpre  is,  the  more  they  will  run  up; 
for  whirli  rt^ft.soh  the  London  kitchen- 
gardeners  have  many  of  their  frames  not 
more  than  foui'teen  or  fifteen  inches  high 
behind,  and  seven  in  front,  especially 
those  which  are  intended  to  winter  the 
more  tender  young  plants,  such  as  cauli- 
flower and  lettuce,  and  for  rjiising  early 
small  salad,  herbs,  radishes,  <fec. 

The  wood- work  of  the  back,  enda,  and 
front  should  be  of  inch  or  inch  and  a 
quarter  deal,  as  before  observed,  which 
should  be  all  neatly  planed  even  arid 
smooth  on  both  sides;  and  the  joints,  in 
framing  them  together,  should  be  so  close 
that  no  wet  or  air  can  enter.  Tlie 
cross-bars  or  bearers  at  top,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  glasses,  should  l>e  about  three 
inches  broad  and  one  thick,  and  neatly 
dovetailed  in  at  back  and  front  even  with 
both  edges,  that  the  lights  may  shut 
down  close,  each  having  ft  groove  or  clian- 
nel  along  the  middle  to  conduct  off  all 
wet  lallins  between  the  lights.  At  the 
end  of  each  frame,  at  top,  shonldbe  athin 
slip  of  board,  four  inches  broad,  up  to 
the  outside  of  the  lights,  being  necessary 
to  guard  against  cutting  winds  rushing 
in  at  that  part  immediately  upon  the 
plants,  when  the  lights  are  occasionally 
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tilted  "behind  for  the  necessary  admission 
of  iiesh  air,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  lights,  the  wood- 
work oi"  the  frame  sIiouUl  be  one  inch  and 
a  half  thick  and  two  and  a  half  broad; 
and  the  bais  for  the  immediate  support 
of  the  glass-work  shonld  be  about  an  inch 
bn>ad,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  and  o 
half  Unck ;  for,  if  too  broad  and  thick, 
thcj'  woul<l  intercept  the  r.-j^  of  the  sun. 
so  should  be  only  just  suflicient  to  sup 
port  the  lights,  and  be  ranged  from  the 
back  part  to  the  front,  nine  or  twelve 
incliois  asunder. 

All  the  wood-work,  hoth  of  the  frames 
and  lights,  should  be  painted,  to  preserve 
thera  from  decay.  A  lead  colour  will  bt 
the  most  eligible ;  and  if  done  three  tinier 
over,  outside  and  in,  will  preserve  the 
wood  exceedindy  from  the  injuries  ol 
^\eHther,  and  from  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  and  dung. 

Mr.  Knigiit  has  suggested  an  importani 
improvement  in  the  form  of  frames.  He 
observes,  that  the  general  practice  is  t(» 
make  tlie  suifare  of  the  bed  perfectl} 
horizontal,  and  to  give  an  inclination  to 
the  glass.  That  side  of  the  frame  which 
is  to  stand  towards  the  north  is  made 
nearly  as  deep  again  as  its  oppoNite;  so 
that  if  the  mould  is  placed  of  an  equal 
depth  (as  it  ought  to  be)  over  the  whole 
bf  d,  the  plants  are  too  far  from  the  glass 
at  one  end  of  the  frame,  and  too  near  at 
the  other.  To  remove  this  inconvenience, 
he  points  out  the  mode  of  forming  the 
bed  on  an  inclined  plane ;  and  the  li*ame 
formed  with  sides  of  equal  depth,  and  so 
piit  to;j;ether  as  to  continue  perpendicular 
when  on  the  bed,  as  represented  in  the 
accompfin\-in<;;  sketch. 


There  are  s*»veral  minor  points  in  the 
const rncti on  of  frames  that  deserve  at 
tenti^n.  The  strips  of  lead  or  wood  that 
sustain  the  panes  of  glass  should  run 
across  the  frame,  and  not  lengthwise : 
they  then  neither  obstruct  so  much  the 


{  entrance  of  light,  nor  the  passing  off  of 
rain.  The  inside  of  the  frame  should  he 
painted  white,  since  ))lants  generally 
suffer  in  tliem  for  want  of  light :  if  the 
accumulation  of  heat  was  required,  tlie 
colour  should  be  black. 

liaising  the  Frames. — It  is  a  well-known 
diflSculty  that  the  gardener  has  in  raising 
the  frames  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  within  them  at  a  detei  mined 
and  constant  distance  I'rom  the  glass. 
To  remedy  tJiis,  Mr.  Nairn,  «;urdciier  to 
J.  Cresswell,  Esq.,  of  Battersea  Piiory, 
has  introduced  the  ingenious  contrivance 
represented  in  the  accompanung  sketch 
and  references : — a,  a  moveable  fiamo  ; 
D  B,  inside  linmg  of  tlie  pit;  o  c,  outer 
wall.  Between  these  the  sides  of  the 
frame  pass,  and  are  lowered  or  elevated 
by  racks  and  spindles,  d  n. 
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A  more  simple  plan  might  perhaps  be 
adopted,  by  having  frames  of  the  same 
length  and  breadth  as  the  original,  hut 
only  from  an  ire  i  to  three  inches,  or  up- 
wards, deep.  These,  as  necessary,  might 
he  put  on  the  top,  and  would  be  kept  close, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  li;ihts  ;  bolts  and 
nuts  might  also  be  easily  applied,  and 
the  interstices  rendered  still  more  im- 
f)crvious  to  air  by  being  faced  with  list. 

Glass  and  Glazhiy, — Sett  Stove. 

Slieller  for  the  Gh'ss. — In  proportion 
to  the  number  of  lights,  matting  for 
shading  and  sheltering  must  be  at  hand. 
The  nsunl  mode  of  covering  at  night  is 
by  laying  on  mats,  and  over  these  litter, 
in  thickut'ss  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  season.  Some  gardeners  lay  hay 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  gla^, 
and  over  this  the  mats.  Every  person 
nonversant  with  these  modes  of  shelter 
is  aware  of  their  inconvenience.  In 
rainy  weather  they  soon  become  wet, 
rtnd  rapidly  chill  tlie  beds ;  added  to 
which,  the  trouble  caused  in  placing  and 
removing  them,  and  the  danger  to  the 
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glass  from  the  stones  laid  on  as  a  resist- 
ance to  the  wind,  are  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. 

Mr.  Seton,  to  obviate  these  inconve- 
niences, employs  a  particular  covering, 
which  he  constructs  of  four  laths,  two 
of  such  a  length  as  to  exceed  a  little  that 
of  the  frame,  and  the  others  in  a  similar 
manner  that  of  its  breadth.  These  are 
bound  together  at  right  anpfles,  so  as  to 
form  a  parallelogram  of  the  form  and  size 
of  the  frame;  and  pieces  are  bound  across 
this  at  a  foot  apart  from  each  other. 
Over  thin  a  mat  is  spread,  and  over  the 
mat  a  layer  of  straw  is  fastened,  laid  on 
level  like  thatch,  from  three  to  six  inches 
thick,  as  may  appear  necessary.  If  the 
breadth  of  the  frame  is,  or  exceeds,  four 
feet,  it  is  best  to  have  the  covering  in  two 
parts,  otherwise  it  becomes  weak  and  un- 
wieldy. These  pannels,  as  they  may 
be  called,  Mr.  Seton  also  employs  in  pie- 
serving  lender  plants  through  the  winter. 
A  pit  of  frames,  earthed  up  all  round, 
and  covered  with  one  of  theip,  or  two  or 
three  if  needful,  is  completely  impervious 
to  frost. 

SubstUules  for  Glass. — Oiled  paper  was 
formerly  employed;  but  this  has  been 
superseded  by  linen  dressed  with  Whit- 
ney's or  Tanner's  compositions ;  or  the 
gardener  may  employ  the  following  pre- 
paration:— Old  pale  linseed-oil,  three 
pints;  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead), 
one  ounce ;  white  resin,  four  ounces. 
Grind  the  acetate  with  a  little  of  the  oil, 
then  add  the  rest  and  th«  resin.  Incor- 
porate thoroughly  in  a  large  iron  pot  over 
a  gentle  fire;  nnd,  with  a  large  brush, 
apply  hot  to  a  fine  calico  stretched  loosely 
previously,  by  means  of  tacks,  upon  the 
frame.  On  the  following  day  it  is  fit  for 
use,  and  may  be  either  done  over  a  second 
time,  or  tackeu  on  tightly  to  remain. — 
Gardener's  Chronicle, 

The  quantity  made  according  to  this 
recipe  will  be  sufiicient  for  about  100 
square  feet  of  calico. 

Fbancisce'a.  We  have  refeiTed  the 
specieH  to  Brunsfelsia. 

Fkanco'a.  (Named  after  F.  Franco^  a 
%»aniard.  Nat.  ord.,  Francoads  [Franco- 
axseflB].    Linn.,  S-Octandria  4:-Tetragynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  Cliili, 
and  impatient  of  wet  under  cultivation.  A  few 
}>lants  should  be  kept  in  cold  frames,  to  replace 
such  as  die  off  during  severe  winters.  Seeds  in 
a  slight  hotbed,  in  spring ;  plants  hardened  off, 
and  then,  transplanted ;  dry,  sandy  loam  suits 
them  best.    In  severe  weather,  they  are  worth 


the  labour  of  stieking  a  few  evergreen  boaghe 
round  them. 

F.  appftndinula'ta  (appendaged).  2.  Purple.  July. 

1830. 

—  rrtwo'sa  (branched).    3.    White.    July.    1831. 
-' Bowhiffj'tia  (a^wthistle-leaved).     J.     Purple. 

July.     1830. 

Franke'nia.  Sea  Heath.  (Named 
after  Fiaitkenius,  a  Swedish  botanist. 
Nat.  ord.,  Frankeniads  [Frankeniacesej. 
Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  1-Mottogyniu,) 

Small  plants,  found  chiefly  near  the  sea,  more 
curious  than  pretty,  though  useful  for  rock-works, 
or  for  a  collection  of  alpines.  Seeds,  cuttings, 
and  dividing  the  roots ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  little 
pr;at. 

HALF-HARDY  EVERGREEN   TRAILERS. 
F  eririfo'lin  (heath-leaved),     i.     Red.     Julv. 
Canaries.    1816. 

—  nodiflo'nt  (knot-flowered),    i.    Flesh.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1818. 

—  pauev'f/.vi  (few-flowered).     1.    Pink.    July. 

N.  Holland.     1824. 

n^RDY  EVERGREEN  TRAILERS. 
F.  corymbo'aa  (corymbose).     ^.      Red.      July. 
Barbary.    1819. 

—  hirnt'ta  (hairy).    ^.    Light  blue.    July.    Si- 

beria.   1/80. 

—  interme'dia  (intermediate),   i.   White.    July. 

South  Europe.     181 7. 

—  Ue'ois  (smooth),    i.    Flesh.    July.    England. 
~  mo'//is  (soft),  i.   Red.   Julv.  Caucasus.  1834. 

—  Ni/tkriu  (Nothria).    i.    Flesh.    July.    Cape 

of  6nod  Hope.     18 1 6. 
-^ putverule'nta    (powdery),     i.      Red.     July. 
England.    Annual. 

Frankincense.    PVhvs  ta'da, 
Fka'sera.     (Named  after  John  Fraser^ 

botanical    collector   in   North  America. 

Nat.  ord.,  Getttianworis   [ Gentian acese]. 

Linn.,  Tetrandria  X-Mouogynia,  Allied  to 

Chironia.) 

Hardy  biennial  marsh-plant.  Seeds  in  spring, 
and  transplanted  ;  also  by  division  of  the  roots ; 
sandy  peat,  with  a  little  turfy  loam. 

F.  Caroline'nsis  (Carolina).    4.    Green,  yellow. 
July.    Carolina.    1795. 

Fr.vxine'ij*a.    Dwfa'mnus, 

Fea'xinus.  The  Ash.  {Fraxinus  is  the 
Latiu  for  an  ash-tree.  Nat.  ord.,  Olive- 
worts  [Oleacero].  Linn.,  23Polygamia 
2'Di(Bcia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees,  with  green  flowers. 
Seeds  lipe  in  October,  then  to  be  collected,  and 
stored  in  thin  layers  in  the  ground,  mixed  with 
sandy  soil,  and  turned  once  or  twice  during  the 
winter ;  the  seeds  sifted  from  the  soil,  and  sown 
in  March  or  April.  Most  of  the  species  may  also 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  most  distinct  of 
them ;  as  also  the  varieties  by  grafting.  Dry, 
deep  loam  makes  them  produce  tlM»  best  timber. 
The  WeepintTt  the  SUvert  and  Ooldtm-barked 
varieties  of  F,  exce'lsior  are  interesting. 

F,  acuminafta  (pointed.    Green)»   40.    May.   N. 
Amer.     1733. 

—  a^lba  (white).  30.  Green.  May.  N.  Amer.  18S3. 

—  amari'srima  (bittexest).    3§.    May. 
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N.  Amer.    1834. 
Blajr.     Carol'MiR. 


N.  Amer. 
SO.    May. 


80. 


18S5. 

N. 

May. 
May. 


P.  Amerircfna  (Ameriean-irA'f «).  SO.    May.    N 

Amer.    1793. 
— lati/vlia  (broad^leaved).    80.  'May. 

—  tmgustif&lia  (narrow-leaved).     May.    Spain. 

182S. 
»-  app^ndica  fappendaged).    SO.    May. 

—  ajEipendtcttla'to  (appendi<iil(te}.    20.    Mat. 

—  ar^n/ea  (silvery).   16.  June.  Corsica.    1826. 

—  a'irO'Vi'refu  (dark  green).    4.    May.    Britain. 
au'rea  (golden).    April. 

<— •  Carolimafna  (Carolina).  80.   June.   N.  Amer. 
1783. 

—  cine'rea  (grey).    30.    May. 

—  cu'rvidens  (curve-toothed). 

1811. 
•- eW'^cei  (oval).    80.    May. 

—  epVptera  (wing-upon-wing). 

Amer.    1823. 

—  txce'Mar  (taller).    Common  Ash). 

Britain. 

—  "^'■^  arge'ntea    (silver-AarAretf).      SO. 

Britain. 

au'rea  (goIden-dffr^ecO.  20.  May.  Britsiin. 

— ttvfrea  j^ndula  (yellow-pendulous).  May. 

■Britain. 

ero'sa  (gnawed).    SO.    May.    Britain. 

fungo^ta  (fungous).    Sfi.     May.    Britain. 

horixonta'lU    (horisontal).      30.      May. 

Britain. 

—  —^'jagpffdea  (jasper-like.  YelioW'barkei).  SO. 

May. 

Kincai'mUs  (Kincaimey).  40.  May.  Kin- 

caimey. 

—  — —  Miea  (ytSUnW'edged),  SO.  May.  Britain. 

—  •— ^  no'iia  (dwwrf).    10.    May.    Britain. 
pe'iidtt/a  (pendulous).    80.    May. 

—  —-^sMa'ta  (streaked).    SO.    May.    Britain. 

—  — —  nemtet/ta  (warted-l^arA(«tf).     flO.     May. 

Enl^land. 
verrueo'aa  p^ndula  (penduloas-warted). 

May.    England. 

verNeiUa'rit  (whorled).  SO.  May.  Britiitn. 

•—  etipa'naa  (expanded).  80.  May.  N.  Amer.  1834. 
— fufaca  (dark  orown).  30.  Mav.  N.  Amer.  1823. 

—  heterophy'Ua  (various-leaved).  SO.  May.  Eng- 

land. 

—  — —  variegafta  (variegated-Zeaoeil).   IS.  May. 

Ireland.    183d. 

—  /«jr/aif<l//o'/ia  (walnut-leaved).   40.   May.    N. 

Amer.     1783. 

—  •—•m&tn/e^e'rrrma  (nearly-entire).  40.  May. 

—  /0«niiV/a  (jag ged-<<fanerf).    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  Uifneeai\».xxet-leaoed).  80.  M  iv.  N.  Amer.  18*20. 

—  UrUiacifo'lia     (lentiscus- caved).      6.      May. 

Aleppo.    1710. 
~~ -^^  p&ndttla  (pendulous).    SO.    Jane.    Ger- 
many.   1833. 

—  longifit'lia  (long-leaved).  SO.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1824. 
-^  lu'eida  (shining).    80.    May. 
*— m«ieropAjr'//a  (large-leaved).   40.    May.   1883. 

—  JUexica'na  (Mtxietin).      30.      Green.      May. 

Mexico.     1836. 

—  mi'xta  (mixed).    SO.    May.    N.  Amer.    )834. 

—  monatrofsa  (monstrous).    July.    Britain. 

—  nafna  (dwarf).    0.    June. 

—  nVgra  (blMk-branehed).  SO.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1836. 

—  ora'la  (egg-shaped).    SO.    May.    N.  Amer. 
-'  o»ifoafrpa  (sharp-fruited).  10.  May.  Caucaaas. 

1816. 

—  — —  oxyphy'Ua  (sharp-leaved).      20,     South 

Europe.     1831. 
'^pafUida  (pale).    SO.    May.    N.  Amer. 
— >  pamwftfi  (doth-toovtfd).   30.    May.    Carolina. 

1820. 


F.  jMiriyf/o'lla  (stnalMeaved).  SO.  Mayi   Levan** 

1822. 
•^  platyea'rpa  (broad-fruited).     30.     May.     N. 

Amer.    18S0* 
^  polemonH/o'tia  (great- Valerian-leaved).  April. 

N.  Amer.     1813. 

—  pube'scena  (downy).     SO.     April.     N.  Amer. 

1811. 
Intifo'lin  (broad-leaved).    SO.    May. 

—  —  tongi/o'lia  (long-leaved).    30.    May. 
«ic£^TCi^e'«ee«w(«Aightly-downy).  80.  May. 

—  puiveruleffUa  (powdery).  SO.   May.  NwAmer. 

1884. 

—  quadrangiUa'ta  (four-angled-6h(e).    SO.  May. 

N.  Amer.     1888. 

—  — —  neroo'sa  (nerved).    80.    May. 

—  Riehafrdi  (Richard's).    30.    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  rubicu'nda  (ruddy-eeined).  SO.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1824. 

—  ru'/a  (rusty).    SO.    May.    N.  Amer.     1882. 

—  aafnduci/o^lia  (elder-leaved).     30.     Blay.    N. 

Amer.    1800. 

—  — -  crVspa  (curled).    30.    May. 

—  tamarUci/o'lia  (tamarisk-leaved).   April.    Le- 

vant. 

—  neraVeolnr  (many-eoloured).    May.    Britain. 

—  ni'rena  (green).    20     May. 

nariegt^ta  (variegated).    20.    April. 

'-  irifridia  (green).    30.    May.    N.  Amer.    1824. 

—  ganthoxjfioi'dea  (achee-tree-Mke).     North   of 

India.    1848. 

Frek- STONE  peaches  and  neotarineH 
are  those  with  fruit,  the  fleah  of  which 
parts  freely  from  the  stone. 

Faeezino.    See  Faosx. 

Frezie'ra.  (Named  after  A,  F,  Fre- 
2rt0r,  a  French  traveller  in  Sooth  America. 
Nat.  ord.,  Theads  [Temstromiacese]. 
Linn.,  IS- Polyandria  l-MonogfM€i,  Al- 
lied to  Lettsomia.) 

Oreenhonae  evergreen  shrub,  with  the  habit  of 
a  Laurel.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in 
sandy  soil,  in  heat,  under  a  hand-light;  lumpy 
peat  and  fibry  loam,  with  a  little  sand.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  76°;  winter,  60°  to  68°. 

F.  Mtfoi'ilee  (tea-like).    4.    White.    September. 
Jamaica.    1818. 

French  Bean.    See  Kidney  Bean. 
French  Mabioold.    TageUes  pa'tula, 
Frie'sia.     (Named  after  Dr,  Fries,  of 
Lnnd.     Nat.  ord.,  Lindenblooma  [Tilia- 
ce8B].   il-Dodecandria  l-Monogynia.    Al- 
lied to  Eleocarpus.) 

A  fit  plant  fbr  training  against  a  conservatory 
wall.  Cuttinga  of  young  shoots,  rather  firm,  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  April;  turfy  loam  and 
fihrv  neat,  with  a  little  sand.  Winter  temp.,  38^ 
to4S°. 

F.  peduneula*H»  (peduneled).    6.    White.    Van 
Diemen'a  Land.    1818. 

Fringe-tree.  Chiona'nihvs, 
Fritiixa'ria.  Fritillary.  (From  fri- 
tillus,  a  chess-board;  referring  to  the 
chequered  flowers  of  some  species.  Nat. 
ord.,  Lily  worts  [Liliacese].  Hardy  bnlbs, 
in  close  aflBnity  with  the  true  Lilies. 
Linn.,  Q-He»andria  l-Monogynia,) 
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F.  a'lba  rwhite.    American),    1.    White.    May. 
N.  Amer. 

—  cu'pr^tt  (copper-coloured).  U.  Copper.    July. 

Mexico.     1834. 

—  imperinUia  (crown-imperial).  4.  Dark  yellow. 

April.     Persia.     1596- 
■—    ■     fta'aa   {yellow '/lowered),      4.     Yellow. 
April.     Persia.     I5g6. 

—  ——rii'bra  (red-flowered),    4.    Red.    April. 

Persia.     1596. 

—  eca'ndens  (climbing).  Yellow.  April.  Siberia. 

1827.. 

—  Kotschj/a'na  (Kotwhy*a).    ^.    April.     Hazart- 

Bchall.     1844. 
-^  lanceola'ta    (spear-head-Zfaofd).      f .      Dark 
purple.    May.    KamtHchatlca.     1759' 

—  /a/i/o'//o  (broad-leaved).  1.  Ked.    Alay.    Cau- 

casus.    l6U4. 

—  leuca'nthii    (white-flowered.      Rusitian),      1. 

White.     May.    Liberia.     1822. 

—  Lusita'nica  (Spanish).      1.     Brown,  purple. 

June.     Spain.     1825. 

—  tu'iea  {yello^K'flnwered).     1 .    Yellow.      May. 

Gaucanus.     1812. 

—  melea'ffris  (Guinea- fowl-like).      1.      Purple. 

May.    Britain. 

—  meleagroi'des   (meleagris-like).      1.      Purple. 

May.     Siberia.     1824. 
•^  Messane'tisia  (Messina).    I.    Brown,  purple. 
June.     Italy.     1825. 

—  mf/wr  (smaller),    l^.    Purple-spotted.    April. 

Altai  Mountains.     I  Sot). 

—  neroo'an  (nerved- leaned).     14.     Dark  purple. 

May.    Caucasus.     1826. 

—  m^gTo  (black),     i.     Yellow.     Purple*     May. 

Pyrenees.     I596. 

—  obli'qua  (twisted-leaved).     I.    Brown,  purple. 

April.     Caucasus. 

—  oxyp^tala  (sharp-petaled).  I^.   Purple.  June. 

Pindari. 

—  Pe'r«tc/ (Persian).  1^.  Brown.    May.    Persia. 

isg6. 

mi'nima  (least.  Persian).  ^.  Brown.  May. 

Persia.     1 596. 

—  prc^ cox  {e?kr\y 'White).  1.  White.  May.  Europe. 

—  pudi'ca  (chaste).     1.     Purple,   yellow.     May. 

N.  Amer.     1824. 
-^  Pyrena'ica  (Pyrenean).      IJ.      Dark    purple. 

June.     Spain.     l605. 
'- Ruthe'nu-a   (Russian).      1.     Purple*      May. 

Caucasus.     1826. 

—  tene'lla  (slender).    1 .    Purple.     May.    Cau 

casus.     1826. 

—  tulipifo'iia  (tulip- leaved).     1.    Brown,  purple. 

May.     Crimea.     1822. 

—  verticilta'ta  (whorled).     1.     Purple.     April. 

Crimea.     1823. 

rRITILL.4.RY   AS  A  FlORIST'S  FlOWER. — 

Propagation :  by  Offsets. — The  Oil'sets  art- 
produced  round  the  old  bulbs;  these 
should  be  detached  every  third  year  when 
the  bulbs  are  taken  up,  and  be  planted  in 
a  bed  of  light,  rich  earth,  each  variety  by^ 
itself,  where  they  may  remain  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  flower.  Then  take 
them  up,  and  plant  them  in  October, 
either  in  SJ-inch  pots,  three  or  four  bulbs 
in  a  pot,  or  plant  them  in  patches  near 
the  front  of  the  mixed  flower- border. 
The  above  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
smaller  kinds  of  Friiilla'ria.    The  noble 


F.  hnperUlh,  when  the  bulbs  attain  a 
certain  size,  produces  two  flower-stems, 
and  each  stem  perfects  a  bulb.  They 
may  then  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  re- 
planted. This  species,  on  account  of 
flowering  early^  may  be  planted  wheu 
divided  into  beds  in  the  grouped  flower- 
garden,  which  they  will  highly  ornament, 
and  will  die  down  early  enough  to  be 
succeeded  by  summer  flowers.  This 
species  is  too  large  for  pots. 

Soil. — The  Crown  Imperial,  with  its 
varieties,  should  be  planted  in  a  deep, 
rich  soil,  well  drained.  If  the  soil  is  not 
rich,  it  must  be  made  so  by  the  addition 
of  a  good  dressing  of  well-deoomposed 
manure.  The  stems  send  out,  justabove 
the  bulbs,  a  large  number  of  young  strong 
shoots.  The  plants  will  be  beneflted  in 
that  stage  by  a  top-dressing  of  Very  de- 
cayed dung  placed  close  to  the  stems. 

If  the  smaller  species  be  cultivated  in 
pots,  the  proper  soil  for  them  will  be  a 
compost  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  vegetable 
mould,  in  equal  pai'ts. 

Growing  Season. — All  the  smaller  kinds 
of  the  Fritillary  will  flower  beautifully  in 
potji.  Pot  them  in  October  in  5^-inch 
pots,  four  bulbs  in  each,  in  a  light,  rich 
compost.  Phinge  the  pots  in  coal-ashes 
in  a  bed,  and  protect  them  through  the 
winter  with  hoops  and  mats.  There  they 
may  remain  till  they  flower,  and  then  be 
removed  into  the  greenhouse.  When  in- 
tended to  bloom  in  the  open  ground,  plant 
them  in  patches  in  the  mixed  flower- 
border* 

nesting  Season. — As  soon  a-<  the  bloom- 
ing season  is  over  and  the  leaves  decayed, 
take  the  bulbs  up,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool,  rather  moist  place,  till  the  season 
for  planting  arrives  again. 

Frog  Orchis.     Gi/mnade'nia  vi'ridis. 

Frost.  If  a  plant  be  frozen,  f and 
though  some  defy  tlie  attacks  01  frost, 
others  are  very  liable  to  its  fatal  influence,) 
death  is  brought  upon  them  as  it  is  in 
the  animal  frame,  by  a  complete  breaking 
down  of  their  tissue;  their  vessels  are 
ruptured,  and  putrefaction  follows. 

The  following  contingencies  render  a 
plant  especially  liable  to  be  frozen  : — 

Fi?'s^-^MoisturiB  renders  a  plant  sus- 
ceptible of  cold.  Every  gardener  knows 
this.  If  the  air  of  his  greenhouse  be 
dry,  the  plants  within  may  be  submitted 
to  a  temperarure  of  32°  without  injury, 
provided  the  return  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture be  gradual. 
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Secondly*  —  Gradual  decreuieuts  of 
temperature  are  scarcely  felt.  A  myrtle 
may  be  forced  and  subsequently  passed 
to  the  conservatory,  to  tlie  cold-pit,  and 
even  thence  to  an  open  border,  if  in  the 
south  of  England,  without  enduring  any 
injury  from  the  cold  of  winter ;  but  it 
would  he  killed  if  passed  at  once  from 
the  hothouse  to  the  border. 

Thirdly. — The  more  saline  are  the 
juices  of  a  plant,  the  Icsa  liable  are  they  I 
to  congelation  by  frost.  Salt  preserves 
vegetables  from  irijury  by  sudden  transi- 
tions in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. That  salted  soil  freezes  \vith 
more  reluctance  than  before  the  salt  is 
applied,  is  well  known,  and  that  crops  of 
turnips,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  are 
similarly  preserved,  is  equally  well  estab- 
lished. 

FoitrtJily. — Absence  of  motion  enables 
plants  to  endure  a  lower  degree  of 
temperature.  Water  may  be  cooled  down 
to  below  ^%^  without  freezing;  but  it 
solidifies  the  moment  it  is  agiLtited. 

The  seeds  of  some  plants  are  benefited 
by  being  frozen,  for  those  of  the  rose  and 
the  hawtbom  never  germinate  so  freely 
as  after  being  subjected  to  the  winter 
frosts. 

Freezing  is  beneficial  to  soils,  not  only 
by  destroying  vermin  within  its  bosom, 
but  by  aiding  the  atmosphere  to  pervade 
its  texture,  which  texture  is  also  rendered 
much  more  friable  by  the  frost.  A  soil 
in  our  climate  is  rarely  frozen  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  four  inches,  and  in  ex- 
tremely hard  winters  it  does  not  penetrate 
•more  than  six  inches  in  light  soils,  and 
ten  inches  in  those  that  contain  more 
clay,  or  an  excess  of  moisture. 

If  a  plant  be  frozen,  dip  it  into  the 
coldest  water,  or  syringe  it,  and  put  it 
into  a  dark,  cold  cellar,  so  that  it  may 
thaw  gradually. 

Frost,  dechiees  of.  When  a  gardener 
u«ies  this  plirase,  he  means  degrees  of 
cold  below  32^',  the  freezing  point  of 
water. 

Froth-fly.  See  Tettigonia. 
FauiT-HooM.  Fruit  for  storing  should 
be  gathered  before  it  is  quite  mature ; 
for  the  ripening  process,  the  fomiation 
of  sugar,  with  its  attendant  exhalation  o* 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  goes  on  as  well 
in  the  fruit-room  as  in  the  open  air  at  the 
season  when  tlie  functions  of  the  leaves 
have  ceased,  and  the  fruit  no  longer  en- 
larges.    In   gathering  fruit,  every  care 


should  be  adopted  to  avoid  bruising ;  ana, 
to  this  end,  in  the  case  of  apples,  peur», 
quinces,  and  medlars,  let  the  gatliering 
basket  be  lined  throughout  with  sacking, 
and  let  the  contents  of  each  basket  be 
carried  at  once  to  a  floor  covered  with 
sand,  and  taken  out  one  by  one,  not 
poured  out,  as  is  too  usual,  into  a  basket, 
and  then  again  from  tl)is  into  a  heap  ;  for 
this  systematic  mode  of  inflicting  small 
bruises  is  sure  to  usher  in  decay,  inas- 
much as  that  it  bursts  the  divisional 
membranes  of  the  cells  containing  the 
juice,  and  this  being  extravasated, 
speedily  passes  from  the  stage  of  spi- 
rituous fermentation  to  that  of  piitre- 
faction.  To  avoid  this  is  the  principal 
object  of  fruit  storing,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  necessary  that  the  fruit  shall  be 
kept  firm  and  juicy.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  the  means  required  to  secure  the 
one  also  effects  the  other. 

The  following,  we  think,  will  be  found 
safe  principles  to  guide  the  inexpe- 
rienced :  — 

Site. — A  somewhat  low  level,  with  a 
sub-soil,  perfectly  dry,  or  rendered  so. 
We  have  said  low,  because  we  leel  as- 
sured that  by  keeping  the  floor,  if  pos- 
sible, even  a  little  below  ihe  ground 
level,  less  fluctuation  oi  temperature  will 
be  expei'ienced.  Sooner,  however,  than 
be  liable  to  much  damp,  we  would  go  as 
much  above  the  level  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  it.  Concrete  should  be 
used  for  the  flooring,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ioundation  walls  done  in  cement,  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  damp  upwards 
by  capillary  attraction.  The  rats  and 
mice  are  great  annoynnces;  the  cement 
and  concrete  would  keep  them  at  arm's 
length.  A  preventive  drainage  may  be 
applied  also  round  the  exterior,  if  tlie 
locality  be  damp. 

Aspect.  —  An  easterly  or  northerly 
one ;  any  point  but  south  or  south-west. 
Frost!— T\i(i.  houp£  to  be  rendered  per- 
fectly secure  against  jthis.  We  would 
never  have  the  general  stoxe-room  sink 
below  forty  or  rise  above  fifty  degrees. 
To  create  an  artificial  warmth,  and 
merely  to  keep  out  the  cold,  or  rarJier,  to 
procure,  as  much  as  possible,  the  amount 
of  warmth  which  the  interior  possesses, 
are  two  very  different  aflairs.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  natural  interior  warmth 
in  winter  is  best  effected  by  double  walls, 
possessing  a  cavity  of  some  three  inches 
in  v/idth.    The  power  of  what  are  termed 
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hollow  walls,  as  non-conductors  of  heat, 
i?  well  known.  Neither  can  exterior 
(lamps  be  readily  transmitted ;  and,  more- 
over, siich  are  cooler  in  summer;  for  the 
sluggish  agency  of  such  walls  in  trans- 
mitting heat  is  as  much  in  keeping  out 
summer  heats  as  the  colds  of  winter.  If 
the  roof  is  an  exterior  one,  it  should 
either  be. double,  or  other  means  taken 
to  keep  out  the  siimmer  heat. 

i4ir.— The  power  of  thorough  ventila- 
tion when  necessary,  and  equally  the 
power  of  rendering  it  almost  hermeti- 
cally sealed  is  necessary.  Of  course,  a 
very  liberal  ventilation  is  needed  when 
much  fruit  is  housed  in  the  autumn. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  a  special  pro- 
vision for  both  the  egress  of  moisture, 
and  for  the  ingress  of  fresh  and  dry  air. 
The  higher  the-  level  at  which  the  latter 
enters,  the  brisker  will,  in  general,  be  the 
circulation. 

Light — "Windows  to  admit  light,  of 
course,  for  the  sake  of  operations  in  the 
room;  generally  speaking,  however,  a 
fruit-room  cannot  be  kept  too  dark.  Most 
good  practitioners  agree  in  the  necessity 
of  excluding  light  as  much  as  possible. 
Scientific  men  say,  that  the  surface  skin 
of  fruits  perspires  exactly  as  the  surface 
of  leaves,  and  that  light  is  a«  prime 
agent  in  inducing  such  perspiration: 
hence,  heat  and  light  are  conjoint  causes 
of  shrivelling.  The  windows  or  other 
apertures,  therefore,  must  be  provided 
with  close-fitting  shutters,  and  these 
should  be  double,  even  as  the  walls. 
During  severe  weather,  mats  enclosing 
hay  may  be  fastened  over  the  exterior. 

As  to  artificial  heat,  we  think  every 
good  general  fruit  storeroom  should 
open  into  a  small  closet,  which  should 
be  so  fitted  up  as  to  produce  an  artificial 
waimth  when  necessary.  If  adjoining  a 
mushroom-house  on  the  one  side,  or  any 
place  where  a  surplus  of  heat  was  avail- 
able, such  would  be  readily  accom- 
plished without  extra  expense  in  fuel. 
Some  persons  have  advocated  the  placing 
piping  to  convey  heat  inside  the  cavity 
of  the  exterior  walls :  this  soimds  some- 
what philosophical,  inasmuch  as  in  such 
n  situation,  with  a  slight  amount  of  con- 
trollable ventilation,  the  non-conducting 
cavities  might  be  kept  diy  and  warm. 
The  situation  of  pipes  or  other  appa- 
ratuf*,  however,  should  depend  on  the  ar- 
rangement made  for  the  fniit ;  the  heat- 
ing source,  pipes,  &c.,  being  as  far  re- 


moved from  them  as  possible,  and  cer- 
tainly not  immediately  beneath  them. 
Such  a  little  closet  might  possess  merely 
a  stand  for  drawers  down  the  centre; 
which  stand  should  be  an  exact  counter- 
part of  a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  ge- 
neral store-room  ;  and  the  best  pears,  or 
other  tender  fruits,  being  placed  in  par- 
cels in  the  general  store,  might  be  re- 
moved in  portions  to  this  ripening  room, 
a  whole  drawer  at  once,  without  moving 
the  fruit. 

Fu'cHsiA.  (Named  after  Leonard  pHchs, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Onmjrails 
[Onagraceae].  Linn.,  S'Octandnii  1-J/o- 
Hogyiiin. ) 

When  gardeners  discover  the  way  to  Improve 
the  aise  and  flavour  of  /ruitt,  we  cannot  douht 
but  that  those  of  the  Fuchsia  and  Cactus  will  be 
among  the  first  novelties  in  the  dessert. 

F,  alpefatrU  (mountain).    20.  Crimson.  August. 
Brazil.     1811. 

—  ape'tala  (no-petaled).  10.  Purple.  September. 

Chili.     1824. 

—  arbore'iicent  (tree-like).    Iff.    Pink.    October. 

Mexico.     18*24. 

—  bacUta'ris  (rod  •  hrunched),    5.    Rose.    July. 

Mexico.     IBSg. 
-—  coeci'nea  (scarlet).  6.  Scatlst,  purple.  August. 

Chili.     1788. 
-»  eo'nica  (conical).    4.  Scarlet,  purple.   August. 

Chili.     1SS5. 
~  cordifu'lia  (heart-leaved).  5.  Orange.  August. 

Mexico.     1840. 
— >  corymhiflo'ra  (cluster-flowered).     0.    Scarlet. 

Aueust.     Peru.     1840. 

—  ejfUndru'eea  (cylindrical- ifotDcred).  9.  Scariet. 

August.    I>emerara.    1837. 

—  (fen^icula'/a  (toothed).  Crimson.  August.  Brasil. 

—  dependent  (pendent' flowered),    4.    Crimson. 

June.    Brasil.    1S4S. 

—  dVaeolor  (two-coloured).   8.  Purple,  red.   Au- 

8ru»t.    Port  Famine.    1830. 

—  excorticafta  (barked).  3.  Green,  purple.  July. 

New  Zealand.    1834. 
-"fu'lgens   (glowing).     4.-    Vermilion.      Jiri/. 
Mexico.     1830. 

—  gra'cilis  (slender).  8.  Scarlet,  purple.  Angust. 

Chili.     1833. 

—  ——  muitift&ra  (many-flowered).   0.    Scarlet, 

purple.    August.    Chili.    1834. 

—  integrifo'lia    (whole  -  leaved).     Red.     June. 

Brazil.     1841. 

—  maera'rUha  (large-flowered).    2.    Red.   April. 

Peru.     1845. 

—  macrotte^mon   (long-stamened).    S.    Scarlet, 

purple.    July.    Chili.     1833. 

—  tnicrophy'lla  (small-leaved).  6.  Scarlet,  purple. 

Augutt.     Mexico.     1838. 

—  nifffricawt  (dark).    Dark  crimson.    Veneiuela. 

1848. 

—  ra'ff (cans  {rootinfc).   30.    Scarlet.    September. 

Brazil.     1837. 
-"  $erratiff^lia  (saw-edge-leaved).     5.     Scarlet, 
green.    August.     Peru.     1844. 

—  nmpiicicau'tiM   (simple-stemmed).     Crinuon. 

July.     Brazil. 
'- tpecta'bitis  (showy).     4.     Scarlet.     August. 
Andes  of  Cuenca.     1847. 

—  tple'ndefu  (splendid),   ff.   Scarlet,  green.  Au- 

gust.   Mexico.    1841. 
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F.  ten^Ua  ((l«lieate).  8.  Searlefc,  purpte.  August. 
Chili.     Tft84. 

—  tetradit'ctyla  (four-iSngered-«/igma).  3.  Rose. 

.luly.    Guatimala.    1842. 

—  /ripA^'/Za  (three-leaved).  Crimson.  Beptember. 

Pichinehia.    I84*i. 

—  venu'Ua  (beautiful).     0.    Purple.     October. 

Mexico.    1825. 

—  virjraVa  (twiggy).  4.  Scarlet,  purple.  August. 

Mexico.    1886. 

Fuchsia  Culture.— Propfl^aiiort.*  hy 
Cuttings, — The  best  time  for  this  is  in 
Febniary  and  March.  The  plants  require 
a  little  beat  to  stimulate  them  into  growtb . 
The  best  kinds  of  cuttings  are  the  young 
shoots  taken  off  close  to  the  old  wood  as 
soon  as  they  are  an  inch  long.  Fill  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  9 -inch  pots  with  a 
compost  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal 
parts,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top ;  till 
the  remaining  space  up  with  silver  sand ; 
water  it  gently  to  make  it  firm,  then  put 
in  the  cuttings  after  trimpaing  off  the 
lower  leaves,  give  another  gentle  water- 
ing, and  place  them  in  a  mild  hotbed, 
or  in  a  propagating  house.  If  in  the 
latter,  place  hand-glasses  over  them. 
The  cuttings  will  soon  strike  root,  and 
bhould  then  be  potted  off  into  the 
smallest  pots;  shade  them  from  the  sun 
for  a  time,  and  then  repot  them  into  pots 
two  sizes  larger. 

Btf  Seed. — ^They  are  as  easily  raised 
from  seeds  as  by  .cuttings.  The  oliject 
of  raising  them  in  this  way  is  not  so 
much  to  increase  the -plants  as  to  raise 
improved  varieties.  There  are  two  di- 
visions, in  regard  to  colour,  that  should 
be  aimed  at — light  and  dark  varieties, 
and  the  colours  in  each  ought  to  be  well 
defined.  The  light  ones  should  have  the 
sepals  pure  white,  and  the  corolla  rich 
purple.  Size  is  also  a  necessary  quality, 
and  a  good  form  is  also  indispensable. 
The  sepals  should  he  stout  and  broad 
and  well  reflexed ;  that  is,  tiumed  up- 
wards, to  show  off  the  corolla  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  corolla  should 
be  large,  and  protrude  boldly  out  from 
the  sepals.  It  should  be  round  and  cup- 
shaped.  The  flower-stalk  should  be  not 
less  than  tliree  inches  long,  which  will 
allow  the  flower  to  hang  down  gracefully. 
The  flowers  should  be  produced  abun- 
dantly, and  the  foliage  not  too  large  or 
eoarse.  The  same  points  should  appear 
in  the  dark  varieties,  except  the  colour 
of  the  sepals,  which  should  be  of  the 
brightest  scarlet  or  crimson.  Though  a 
fine  self-coloured  flower,  with  every  good 
point,  is  not  to  be  despised,  yet  a  purple 


corolla,  with  the  scarlet  or  dark  crimson 
tubp,  all  oilier  points  being  present,  is 
the  perfection  of  a  good  daik  Fuchsia. 

Saviutf  the  Seed. — Any  variety  possess* 
ing  one  or  more  of  the  above  qualities, 
(form  being  indispensable)  is  one  to  save 
seed  from.  Supposing  a  fine-shaped 
flower,  with  a  tolerably  pure  white  t^ibe, 
but  deficient  in  a  good  corolla  of  the 
right  form  and  colour;  then  take  the 
pollen  of  a  variety  that  has  a  good  corolla, 
and  apply  it  to  the  stigma  of  the  one  with 
a  good  tube  and  sepals,  and  save  the 
seed.  The  same  principle  must  be  lol- 
lowed  to  improve  the  dark  varieties. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  gather  the  beriies, 
crush  them  with  the  fingers,  and  wash 
away  all  the  pulp ;  then  spread  the  seed 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  expose  it  to  the 
sun  till  it  is  dry.  Then  put  it  up  in 
brown  paper,  and  store  it  away  till  March  ; 
sow  it  then  in  shallow  pots,  potting  off 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be  bandied, 
and  grow  them  on  till  they  flower.  Seed- 
lings will  flower  in  4-inch  pots,  so  that  a 
great  number  of  them  may  be  grown  in  a 
small  space.  As  soon  as  they  flout er, 
choose  such  as  have  good  points;  and 
give  them  a  good  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Svmmer  Cullure.^Fot  the  old  plants 
early  in  the  spring.  Commence  by  shak- 
ing off  the  greater  part  of  the  old  soil, 
reducing  the  roots  and  trimming  in  the 
branches,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  a  pyra- 
midal form ;  pot  in  the  proper  soil,  and 
place  them  in  a  heat  of  55°  by  day,  and 
50^  by  night.  Water  moderately,  and 
syringe  overhead  frequently.  When  the 
plants  are  freely  growing,  give  weak 
liquid-manure  every  other  time.  Young 
plants  should  have  a  good  shift  from 
5-inch  to  8 -inch  pots.  The  tops  should 
be  nipped  off,  to  force  out  the  lower 
branches,  the  great  object  being  the 
pyramidal  form.  One  of  the  upper  shoots 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  lower 
ones  have  pushed  a  few  inches,  and  the 
other  tied  to  a  stick,  to  be  again  stopped 
when  it  has  advanced  about  a  foot.  Pro- 
ceed in  this  way,  with  both  old  and  new 
plants,  till  the  desired  heiglit  is  attained. 
The  side-shoots,  if  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, should  be  stopped  also,  to  cause 
the  right  number  of  side  branches  to  be 
produced.  The  potting  should  finish  in 
12-inch  pots,  which  ai*e  sufliciently  Inrge 
to  make  fine  plants  fit  for  the  exiiibition 
tables. 

Wittier  Cn/^nre.— Afl  soon  as  the  bloom 
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is  over  set  the  young  plants  (5ut  of  doors 
in  some  open  place  in  ihe  garden.  The 
older  plants  may  either  be  tiirovvn  awd}', 
or  be  planted  out  in  the  borders,  it  not 
being  worth  while  to  keep  tliem  the  tliird 
year.  When  the  frost  begins  to  appear 
take  the  plants  undercover,  either  under 
the  stage  of  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  back 
shed,  or  even  a  cellar,  where  the  severe 
frost  cannot  reach  them  ;  here  they  may 
remain  without  water  till  the  potting 
time  comes  round  again. 

Soil, — Mellow,  strong, yellow  loam  one- 
half,  well  -  decomposed  hotbed  manure 
one-quarter,  and  one  year  old  decayed 
tree  leaves  one  quarter,  all  thoroughly 
mixed,  will  fonn  a  suitable  compost. 

Insects, — The  green  fly  and  red  spider 
are  very  apt  to  find  their- way  to  the 
young  shoots.     See  Aphis  and  Acajrus. 

Open  Border  Culture. — The  whole  of 
those  having  the  habit  of  the  old  coc- 
ci'iica,  virya'ta,  co'iiica^  gra'cilis,  globo'sa, 
<fec.,  are  well-fitted  for  flower-garden  pur- 
poses ;  requiring  no  attention  but  cutting 
them  down  after  the  first  frost,  and  cover- 
ing the  stools  with  moss,  coal-ashes,  or 
other  litter,  to  exclude  the  frost,  removing 
it  in  April,  and  thinning  the  shoots  in 
May.    When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  such 
kinds  as  cocci'nea  as  dwarf  as  gtobo'suy 
raising  the  plants  out  of  the  ground  in 
May,  and  shaking  the   soil  from  them 
before  transplanling  them,  will  be  effec- 
tual.   This,  also,  furnishes  a  good  means 
for  increasing  the  stock.     Good   stuut 
cuttings  of  the  stems,  planted  at  the 
end  of  October,  in  the  open  gnumd,  will 
furnish  nice  little  plants  in  spring,  if  the 
ground  is  covered  witli  moss  or  litter; 
for  though  what  is  above  ground  will  be 
killed,  what  is  below  the  moss  will  be 
safe.     Those  like  fu'lgem  in  their  habit 
must  be  kept  dry  if  left  out ;  it  is  better 
to  take  them  up,  and  house  them  in  a 
slied  wi«ere  frost  will  not  reach  them. 
Standards  of  any  kinds  for  the  lawn  may 
be  thus  inserted  in  dry  earth  in  a  shed, 
and  transplanted  again  in  April  or  May. 
Most  of  the  hybrids  will  stand  the  winter 
in  the  open  garden,  and  push  sti'ongly 
in   the  spring,  if,    in  addition  to  being 
kept  from  frost,  they  are  also  kept  dry. 
Though  thus  able  to  endure  cold,  they  will, 
also,  stand  a  high  temperature  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  when  growing,  and,  in 
these    dicumstaaces,   grow   with    great 
rapidity.    F.  corymb ijlu'ra  must  have  the 
lyood  well  ripened,  and  not  be  pruned  too 


close.      Specla'bUis  and  serratifoUia  are 

!  late  blowers,  and  must  be  treated. accord- 
ingly. All  sorts  in  pots  look  best  trained 
to  a  simple  stem* 

Fuel  is  no  small  item  in  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  stove,  green iiourse, 
and  conservatory  departments,  and  there- 
fore deserves  consideration.  The  cheap- 
est of  all  fuel  is  the.  breeze,  or  small  coke, 
procurable  at  gas-works. 

The  heating  qualities  of  the  dilier-^ut 

coals  known  in  (ireat  Britain  are  in  tiie 

following  ]»roportion8  :— 

Scotch  Cannel        •        -        «  •  )99 

Lancdshire  Wlgan     >       •        '  -  iy6 

Vurkshire  Canuel   •        .        «  -  188 

Newcastle  (best  Wallsend)  -        -  -  IdQ 

Gloucestershire  (Forest  of  Dean)  -  108 

Welsh  (couinion)   ■•        -        >    ■  «  2t5 

Hence,  if  the  Scotch  Cannel  coal  cost 
19s.,  when  tlie  Gloucestershire  could  be 
had  for  lOs.  per  chaldron,  the  latter 
would  be  no  cheaper;  for  the  healing 
powers  of  the  first  are  ns  1*J9  to  108  of 
the  latter.  In  other  words,  108  ciialdrons 
of  Scotch  would  afford  as  much  heat  as 
109  chaldrons  of  Staflbrd&hire. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  the 
fuels  named  required  to  heat  eight  gallons 
of  water,  from  02"  to  11 2o. 

lbs. 

Caking  coals-        .        .        >  -  1.2 

hpliiit  ur  li.ird  coal    -         -         "  "\3i3 

CiiiincI  Coal  -         -      .  -         *  -  j  " 

CiiCi-ry  cr  Bofc  coal    -        *        -  -  1.5 

Wood  «t  lime        -         -         -  -  3. JO 

beech  -        -  •     -  -  3.16 

-  eiiu  ...  -  J. 62 

oak  (chipri)  -        -  -  4.10 

ash         -        -        -  -  y  50 

■  luaple         -        -        -  -  ii.oO 

—————  service    -         -         -  -  3. 

cherry     -        -         -  -  3  20 

fir 3  M 

— —   poplar         -        -        •  -  :i.IO 

iturnWeam       -        -  -  » 37 

Peat  (avejrage,  tmc  comprcb&ed)  •  7  t) 
Charcoal  of  vvuod  -        -        -  -  i.n2 
peat        -        -        -  -  a.ab 

It  is  essential  to  good  and  profitiifjle 
fuel  that  it  should  be  free  from  uioiscure ; 
for  unless  it  be  dry,  much  of  tiie  lieat 
which  it  generates  is  consumed  in  con- 
verting that  moisture  into  vapour :  henoe 
the  superior  value  of  old  dense,  dry  wood, 
to  that  which  is  porous  and  damp.  A 
pound  of  djy  will  heat  thirty -five  pounds 
of  water  £iK>m  3'Z°  to  212^ ;  but  a  pound 
of  the  same  wood  in  a  moist  or  fresh 
b'tate  will  not  similarly  heat  more  than 
twenty-five  pounds.  The  value,  therefore, 
of  different  woods  ior  fuel  is  nearly  in* 
versely,  as  their  moisture;  and' this  may 
be  readily  ascertained  by  finding  hovv 
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much  a  pound  wtight  of  the  shavings  of 
ecah  loses  by  drying  duidng  tsvo  hours, 
at  ft  temperature  of  212". 

FcGo'siA,  (NaTAed  after  Bernard 
C'wn-Fiiegos,  a  Spanish  hotanist.  Nat. 
ord.,  Maifowworts  [.Valvnc*  ^0-  Litm., 
IQ-Mnnadelphia  H-Polyaiidria.     Allied  to 

MaUaviscus.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttmis  of  the  points 
of  shoota  in  April  or  May,  in  nand.  under  a  bell- 
glaiis,  and  placed  in  a  mild  bottom  heat ;  peat 
and  loam,  with  a  little  silver  sand.  Summer 
tewp.,  60°  to  75° ;  winter,  45*  to  55°. 
F.  Hakeafo'lin  (Hakea-leaved).  5.  Lilac,  red. 
AucruHt.     Swan  River.     1846. 

—  heteropfiy'iltt  (various-leaved).     Yellow,  red. 

Aui^uiit.     St.  Maltha.     1845. 

FULL-FLOWEH.      See  DOUBLE-FLOAVER. 

Fuma'kia.     Fumitory.      (From  fumos, 

smoUe;    referring  to    the    disagreeable 

smell  of  tlie  plant.    Nat.  ord.,  Fiinwworts 

[Fumariftcece],    Linn..  17  Dindelphia  2- 

Hexindria,     Allied  to  Corydalis.) 

Hardy  annual*.  If  once  sown  in  March  or 
April,  on  rock- work,  or  undisturbed  banks,  they 
will  sow  themselves  annually,  and  maintain 
themselves  without  cnre  or  trouble. 

F.  capreoln'tii  (tendriled).      4.      ?lesh.      July. 

Eurooe.     Climber. 
»BMrc/j«'«i/(BurchenN).    4.    April.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     181 6. 

—  leuca'ntha    (white  flowered).       Ij.      White. 

AuflTUst.    Corsica.     ]R36. 

—  nn^dia  (intermediate).  3.  Flesh.  July.  Britain. 

FuiHGATiNa  is  en":ployed  for  the  de- 
struction of  certain  insects ;  the  inhaled 
vapour  or  smoke  arising  from  some  suh- 
stsmces  being  fatal  to  them.  Tobncco  is 
tlje  u«ual  substance  employed  ;  and  it 
may  be  ignited,  and  the  sihoke  impelled 
upon  the  insect  by  bdUnvs;  or  the  ignked 
tobacco  may  be  placed  under  a  box,  or 
within  a  frame,  together  with  the  affected 
plant.  The  vapour  of  spirit  of  turpentine 
is  destructive  to  the  scale  and  other  in- 
sects, employed  in  this  mode.  Mr.  Mills 
has  stated  the  following  as  the  best  mode 
of  fumigating  with  tobacco.  According 
to  the  size  of  tlte  place  to  be  fumigated, 
one  or  more  pieces  of  cast  iron,  one  inch 
thick,  and  three  inches  over,  are  ma  le 
red  hot  (pieces  of  old  tiles,  such  as  are 
used  for  covering  smoke  flues,  would  pro- 
bal)ly  answer  equally  well)  ;  one  of  these 
is  placed  in  a  twenty-four  sized  pot,  on 
winch  is  put  the,  quantity  of  tobacco  con- 
sidered necessary  to  charge  the  structure 
with  smoke  sufficient  to  destroy  insect 
life.  To  fumigate  an  ordinary  sized  eight- 
light  house,  use  tliree  heators,  and  three 
twenty-fouv  sized  pots,  which  are  best 
placed  on  the  front  Hue  or  walk;   one 


pound  of  strong  tobncco  is  put  on  the 
three  l>eoters  in  equ>il  parts,  and  this  is 
found  sufficient  to  till  the  house,  so  as  to 
destroy  all  the  kinds  of  insects  that  perish 
by  fumigation.  The  system  las  these 
advantages:  the  tobacco  is  so  quickly 
consumed,  that  the  house  is  completely 
filled  in  a  very  short  time,  and  but  little 
smoke  can  escape  before  the  insects  are 
destroyed;  the  pure  heat  from  the  iion 
heaters  prevents  injury  from  gas,  and  as 
no  blowing  is  required  there  is  no  dust, 
it  being  only  necessary  to  put  the  tobacco 
on  the  heaters  and  leave  the  house.  A 
better  mode  is  to  soak  the  tobacco  in  a 
strong  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  when 
dry  to  ignite  it.  The  combustion  is  so 
complete  and  instantaneous  that  a  smaller 
quantity  is  sufficient.  The  best  of  all 
instruments  for  fumigating  with  tobacco 
is  Brown's  Fnmtgator. 

To  fnniigate  with  sulphtir,  paint  the 
hot-water  pipes  with  some  sulphur  mixed 
with  whitewash;  or  put  this  mixtuie 
against  the  side  of  the  Hue  furthest  from 
the  furnace ;  or  put  some  sulphur  on  a 
hot- water  plate,  and  keep  the  water  in 
this  boiling  by  means  of  a  lamp. 
FiTMiTORY.  Fuma'ria. 
Fu'nkia.  (After  H.  Funk,  a  German 
botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Lihjworta  [  Liliacere] . 
Linn  ,  O-Hexandria  1-Monogynia,    Allied 

to  11^  iiierocallis.) 

H.irtiy  herbaceous  perennials,  from  Japan ; 
dividing  the  roots ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  dry  situa- 
tion. 

F.  a'lbO'tnargina'tn  (white-margined),  l^.  Lilac. 
July.     1837. 

—  lanceafo'Un    (s(iear-head-leaved).     1.    Lilac. 

August.     18^9- 

—  ona'tn  [v^^-lemed),     1^.     Blue.     May.    ITSO. 

—  Sinboldia'nn  ('^\f^^^A^V»).  1.   Lilar.  Jun-.  1830. 

—  «ttAcc;rd«7«  (sKgli:lv-heart-/fM*;f;rf).    I.  VVhitf* 

August.     1/00. 

—  undula'Ui{vi9^vt(i-leaved).    1.    Lilac.    August. 

Id:<4. 

—  nnriega'tn  (variegated).  1.  LUac.  August.  1934. 

Furcr;e'a.      a    mistaken    name    for 
Fotircro'i/n. 
Furze.     U'lt-x. 
FusTiCK.     Mnclu'rn  tlncto'ria, 

G. 

Gje'rtnera.  .  (Named  after  Dr.GtErt^ 
Iter,  a  celebrated  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
L(f(/nninds  [Loganiacew].  Linn.,  10-2>e- 
candrin  l-T^fonogynia,  Allied  toLogania.) 

All  Lognniads  are  to  be  suspKCted,  as  no  order 
is  more  venomous.  Stove  evergrten  twiners; 
cuttings  ot  firm  voung  shoot*  in  April,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-gUss,  and  in  bottom-hent;  peat  und 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  76°  i  winter,  4b°  to 
55°. 
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<7.  obtu$ifo'tiu  (blunt-leared).  80.  White.  China. 

1810. 
->  rtieemo'Ba   (racemed).     IS.     White,   yellow. 
April.    £.  Ind.    1793. 

Ga'gea.      (Named  after  Sir  Tfumas 

Oage.     Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworls   [Liliacese]. 

Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  1-Monogynia.    Allied 

to  the  Tulip.) 

All  hardy  little  yellow-flowering  bulbs.  They 
•houid  occupy  the  front  row  of  a  light-soiled 
border,  like  Crocuses ;  offsets  in  spring  or  autumn. 

G.  BoMmica  (Bohemian),   i*   April.    Bohemia. 
1825. 

—  bracteota'rU  (small-bracted).  ^.  April.  Europe. 

1817. 

—  bulbi'feru  (bulb-bearing).  May.  Tauria.  1829* 

—  chtora'ntha  (yellow-flowered).    ^.   April.    Si- 

beVia.     1819. 

—  etVctna^a  (rounded).  ^.   May.  Siberia.  1789. 
-^ fascieula'ria  (bundle-flowered).  ^.  April.  Bri- 
tain. 

—  glaufca   (milky.green).     |.    April.    Switzer- 

land.    1825. 
^Liotafrdi  (Liotard's).    May.    South  Europe. 
1825. 

—  PoitoVica  (Podolian).    Mar.     Podolia.    1827. 

—  pusi'ila  (small).    \.    April.    Bohemia.     1825. 

—  py^iRtf'a  (pigmy),    i.    April.    Spain.     1825. 

—  serr/^ma  (late).    ^.    June.    Wales. 

—  spatha'cea  (sheathed),  i.  May.  Germany.  1759. 

—  ateUa'ris  (starry).    ^.    May.    Sweden.     )75(). 

—  Stembe'rgU  (Sternberg's),    i.    May.    Swit- 

zerland.    1826. 

—  ttria'ta  (streaked),    i.   Jul^.    Europe.    1830. 

—  sfflva'tica  (wood),    i.    April.    Europe. 

—  unifto'ra  (one-flowered).  \.  May.  Siberia.  1781- 
•~  vj^/o'ca  (shaggy),   i.   April.   Caucasus.    1825. 

Gagkebi'na.  (Probably  the  native 
name  of  one  of  the  species.-  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn., 
\{i-Decandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Mimosa.) 

Stove  evergreens,  from  Mauritius.  Seeds  in 
hotbed,  in  spring,  after  being  moistened  for 
several  hours  in  warm  water;  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  in  April,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  in  mild  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam, 
both  turfy  and  flbry.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  76° ; 
winter,  48°  to  55°. 

O.axUla'rUiKtXAwty).    6.    Yellow.    1824. 

—  tamarifacina  (tamarisk-like).  6.  Yellow.  1824. 

Gailla'rdia.  (Named  after  M,  Gail- 
lard,  a  French  patron  of  botany.  Nat. 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese],  Linn.,  19- 
Syngenesia  3-Frustranea.) 

This,  like  many  other  composite  genera,  is  in- 
clined to  sport  from  seeds,  and,  therefore,  may 
be  ezpectea  to  yield  double  flowers  some  day. 
Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
coronit'te,  which  requires  h  cold  pit  in  winter. 
In  cold,  damp  situations,  cuttings  of  bgcolor  and 
pifeta  may  also  be  saved  in  a  similar  manner. 
Cuttings  under  a  hand-light  in  summer,  and  divi- 
sion of  the  root  in  spring ;  sandy  loam. 

Oi  aris/a'/ri  (awned).    I.    Orsnge.    August.    N. 
Amer.     1812. 

—  hi' color  (two-coloured).    3.    Yellow.   August. 

N.  Amer.    1787* 
~  corona* ta  (crowned).    Red,  brown.    July. 


G,  Drummu'ndii  intefe'rritna  (DmmmoDd'a 
M/hole- leaved).  2.  Carnation,  yellow. 
August.    Louisiana.     1833. 

—  pi'c/a  (painted).   Yellow.   August.   Lomsiaim. 

1833. 

—  Riehardso'ni    (Richardson's),     l^.     Orange. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1829. 

Gala'ctia.  (From  gala,  milk :  in  re- 
ference to  the  milky  jaice  of  some  of 
the  species.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminovt  Plants 
[Fabaceee].  Linn.,  \1 -Diadelphia  4- 
JDecandria.    Allied  to  Glycine.) 

Deciduous,  by  division  of  the  plant,  and  grown 
in  sandy  loam.  Stove,  by  cuttings  of  short, 
stttbby  side^shoots  in  sand,  in  April,  under  a  belU 
glass,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed ;  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  bummer  temp.,  6o°  to  7tf*  i  winter,  48°  u» 
65°. 

hauby  deciduous  twiners. 

G.  glabe'Ha  (smoothish).  8.  Purple.  Jnly.  N. 
Amer. 

—  m</llis  (soft).  3.  Purple.  July.  N.  Amer.  182;. 

STOVE  EYEBGREEN  TWINEB8. 
G.  Cube'rutis  (Cubans   Rose.  July.  Cuba.  1826. 

—  ptfndula  (pendulous).  6.  Red.  July.  Jamaica. 

179* 

—  sertVea  (silky).    6.    July.    Bourbon.    1824. 

Galacti'tes.  (From  gala,  milk;  re- 
fening  to  the  juice  and  to  the  milk-white 
veins  on  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[Asteracese].  Linn.,  idSyngeneaia  S- 
Frustranea.  .  Allied  to  Silybum.) 

Hardy  annuals,  requiring  to  Im  sown  in  the 
flower-borders  in  March  or  April. 

6.  atM/rii'/w  (southern).  1.  Purple.  July.  N. 
Holland.     1824. 

—  tomento'sa    (woolly).      1^.      Purple.      July. 

South  Europe.    1788. 

Galactodb'ndiion.  Cow-tree.  (From 
gal^,  milk,  and  dendron,  a  tree.  We  in- 
troduce this  name  as  being  in  common 
use ;  but  the  true  name  of  the  Gow-tree 
is  Bro'simum  u'tile,  to  which  refer. ) 

Galangale.     Kampfe'ria. 

Gala'kthus.  Snowdrop.  (From  gala, 
milk,  and  anthos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
Amary{lids  [Amaryllidacese].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandfia  1-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  bulbs.  Ofl^ets ;  division  of  masses  of 
bulbs;  common  gard«n-aoil;  ahrndd  be  Uftcwl 
every  four  cr  five  yeara. 

G.  niva'lii  {common.  Snow).  ^.  White.  Fe- 
bruary.   Britain. 

—  plica' tw  (plaited).     ^.     White.     February. 

Crimea.    1818. 

—  reflefsuH  (bent-baek«pe/aM).     White,  green. 

Mount  Gargaritts.    18t4. 

Galate'ixa.  (A  diminutive  of  galn^ 
milk,  literally,  milky;  referring  to  the 
colour  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
posites [Asteracese].  'L\nn,,l9'Syngenesia 
3-Fritshanea,    Allied  to  Aster.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Division  in  spring  ;  com* 
mon  gardeu-soil. 
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G.puneia'ia  (dotted-Zeawtf)..    24,    Violet,  yel- 
low.   AagiMt.    Hungary.    1815. 

Ga'lax.  (From  yaZa,  milk;  referring 
to  the  milk-white  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Win- 
tergreens  [Pyrolaceae].  Linn.,  b-Pentan- 
dria  X-Monog^nia.    Allied  to  Pyrola.) 

Little bog^etrth  plant*.  Divitionf  in  spring; 
moiat,  aandj  peat ;  may  be  treated  as  an  atpine, 
as  it  is  subject  to  casualties  in  the  border. 

G,uph3f'lla  (leafless).     4.     White.     July.     N. 
Amer,    1786. 

Gaia'iiu.  (From  galaklidoy  to  abound 
in  milk ;  referring  to  the  juice.  Nat. 
ord.,  Irids  [Iridacese].  Linn.,  IQ-Mona- 
delphia  1  •  Triandria,  Allied  to  Patersonia. ) 

Greenhouse  bulbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Offsets ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  little  fibry  loam.  In 
a  state  of  rest  keep  in  the  greeohouse  or  cold  pit* 
If  planted  in  a  sheltered  place,  out  of  doors,  the 
roots  must  be  protected  from  frost. 

O,  gram^nea  (grass-teaoeef).    i.    Light  yeUow. 
July.    1795. 

—  ^oMiC^oVa  (large-flowered).  4.  Park  yellow. 

July.    1799. 
"  mueronula'ris  (hard-pointed).      ^.      Purple.' 
July.    1799. 

—  otmfta  (eggWeaoeiJ}.  ^.'Dark  yellow.  July.  1799. 

—  veni'eoior  (Tariooa-coloared;.      4.      Purple. 

July.    1799< 

Galea'ndba,  (From  galea,  a  helmet, 
and  aner,  a  stamen;  referring  to  the 
crested  male  organ  on  the  top  of  the 
column.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchida- 
ceae] .  Linn.,  20-Oynandria  1-Monandria, 
Allied  to  Eulophia.) 

Stove  terrestrial  orchids.  Fibry  peat,  and  a 
little  turfy  loam,  with  some  broken  pots,  and 
pieces  of  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  85^ 
with  moisture ;  winter,  48°  to  65^  and  rather  dry. 

G.  Jlaat'eH  (Mr.  Bauer's).    |.    Pink.     August. 
Guiana.    1840. 

—  erista'ta  (created-an/Aeretf).     Purple.     May. 

Cavenne.    1844. 

—  Devonia'na  (Duke  of  Deronshire's).  2.  Purple, 

white.    May.    S.  Amer.    1840. 

—  grdcUis  (slender).    2.    Green,  yellow.     May. 

Sierra  Leone.    1822. 

Gale'oa.    Goat's  Hue.     (From   gala, 

milk;  referring  to  an  old  idea  that  the 

herbage    was    superior    for   milk-cows, 

goats,  (fee.     Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 

[Fahacese].    Linn.,  IQ-Manadelphia    6- 

Decandria,') 

Hardy  herbaceous,  rather  rambling  perennials. 
Seeds  sown  in  spring ;  division  of  the  plant  at 
the  same  time ;  common  soil. 

Q.  bilt/ba  (two-lobed).    S.    Blue.     July.     1823. 

—  Q/^cina7tr  (shop).  4.  Blue.  July.  Spain.  1568. 

—  —  «'/Ao  (white-Ztowererf).    4.  White.   July. 

Spain. 
-—orie»^a7/«  (eastern).   4.  Blue.  July.    Levant. 
1801. 

—  Pe'rsica  (Persian).  2.  White.  July.  Persia. 1 820. 
lilu'eina  [hhc),    3.  Lilac.  June.  Persia. 

1830. 

—  trifcohr  (three-coloured).  3.  Blue.  July.  1822. 


Galeo'bdoloh.  Dead  Nettle.  (From 
gale,  weasel,  and  bdolos,  fcetid ;  referring 
to  the  strong  disagreeable  odour  of  the 
plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Labiates,  or  Lipworts 
[Lamiacese].  IJnn^l^Didynamiai-Oym' 
nospermia.) 

This  herbaceous  British  plant  haa  so  long  gone 
by  the  name  Galeobdolon,  that  we  have  retawed- 
it ;  but  it  is  only  a  species  of  Lamium,  Division 
in  spring ;  moist,  common  soil. 

O.  Ivfleum  (yellow).    1.    Yellow.    June. 

wriega'tum     (variegated  -  <cai;ed).       l. 

Yellow.    May. 

Galife'a.  (The  Indian  name  in  South 
Ameiiea.  Nat.  ord.« Rueworts  [Rutaceae] . 
Linn.,  2J>iandiia  1-Monogynia,  Allied 
toAlmeidea.) 

The  Angostmn  bark  is  that  of  irifolta'ta.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  ripenect  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-Rlass,  in  April,  and  in  heat ; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  75° ;  win- 
ter, 48^  to  55°. 

O,  ndaratVarima  (most  fragrant).     S.     White. 
May.    Rio  Janeiro. 

—  trifoUu'ta  (three-leaved).    4.    Green.  Guiana. 

I8I6. 

Ga'lium.  Bed  Straw.  (From  aala, 
milk;  refening  to  the  flowers  of  G, 
ve'rmwi  having  been  used  to  curdle  milk. 
Nat.  ord.,  Stellates  [Galiace»].  Linn.,  4- 
Telrandria  1-Monoggnia,  Allied  to  Bubia. ) 

Few  of  these  plants  are  interesting  to  the  gar- 
dener, except  to  cover  rock  or  root-work.  They 
possess,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  the  dyeing 
qualities  of  Madder.  Of  the  following  selected 
species  all  are  herbaceous  perennials,  except  O, 
suaoe'olena,  which  is  an  annual.  Annuals  merely 
require  to  be  sown  in  the  common  border,  in 
March  ;  and  the  perennials  divided  at  the  same 
time. 

O,  eanpanula'tum  (be\l-Jlowered).     ^.     White. 

June.    South  Europe.     1821. 
'-ca^Uipesihtlry-ttatked).    1.    White.    Octo- 

\ter.     Russia.     1838. 

—  Ora-'ntm  (Grecian).    ^,    Purple.    July.  Can- 

dia.     1/98. 

—  Pe'rsictan  (Persian).    Yellow.     July.    Persia. 

1837. 
^purpu'reum   (purple).      1.      Purple.      July. 
Switzerland.     1831. 

—  r»'Arwm  (red).  I.  Purple.   July.  Italy.    1597. 

—  <uaoe'o/en«  (sweet-scented).    1.  White.  July. 

North  Europe.     1821. 

—  Tau'rieum  (Taurian).      ^,      Yellow.      July. 

Tauria.    1818. 

—  VaUla'ntii   (Vaillant's).     2.      Green.      May. 

England. 

Gall  is  a  tumour  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  being  punctured  by  an 
insect,  the  tumour  becoming  the  nidus 
of  the  insect  brood.  The  Oak-apple 
caused  by  the  Cynips  guerci  is  a  familiar 
example;  as,  also,  are  the  bunches  of 
leaves,  not  unlike  a  rose,  on  the  Hose 
Willow,  and  the  mossy  tufts  on  the  twigs 
of  the  Wild  Bose,  and  erroneously  called 
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f*  jMor.  These  tafts  are  causL-d  by  llie 
irii/M  msiT,  another  specieti  of  Gall-flT- 
(Jjij'hi'mia.  (An  anagram  of  Miii 
•fhia.  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied, 
at.  on),.  Malniiihiiv/i  [MKlpighiageie]. 
inn.,  10-De(n"rfria  S-Triffj/aia.) 


G-AHUA  Moth.  Just  after  snnset,  in 
October,  anil  hoveriiiR  ronnd  flnwere, 
mailiexet-nlhiamntli  [Nodun  gnm 
It  IK  called  the  Gamiiis  Moth,  becanse 
aboot  the  middle  of  the  upper  wingn,  but 
towBvrls  Iheir  inner  borJtr,  there  is  a 
nilieri-  shining  mark,  like  the  Givek  let- 
ter pamma  (7).  The  shape  of  thi*  mark 
h*s  iicriiiired  to  this  insecl  another  n 


the  Y-MolIi.  The  outnpreaii  win^ 
abnut  an  inch  acroes;  the  upper 
grey -coloured,  marbled  itilh  brcraii 
shining;  Ihe  under  wings  pule  ash.  with 
a  bi-own  edgei  the  head  and  throat 
hrownisli,  edged  with  grey  linex; 
beliy,  or  abdomen,  jellowinh-gre.v,  tnfted 
with  brown  hairs.  In  October  they  de- 
posit their  eggs ;  and  it  would  be  an  aid 
to  the  warfare  againvt  thmn  to  ascertain 
what  plants  they  seWct  for  this  purpose. 
The  egg*  hatch  at  various  times  from 
May  10  September,  but  cliiefly  during 
July.  The  caterpillars  proceeiiing  from 
themaiegreen,  beset  with  greenish  sioglf 
haii-G  ;  head  brownish. green  ;  on  the  bad 


ll-Dodivaiidfia  IMoniyi/aia.     Allied  to 
Mammea.) 

01  nil  Ae  fniiB  in  thn  Eh(.  IhU  of  O.  Man. 

Gumbt/gia.    SIOTO  erfli^iecB  tm*.    CuOtniia  of 

■trvng   hottfini'bcftl ;   pal   uid  Lum.     .Skimmer 


—  laamtatt-i'iiult.lvigitttnai.  SO.  Purpia.  Ji». 

irsg. 

Garden  BaISAM.     JuHi'cia  peclam'lii. 

Gabden  BeetLC.  In  June  and  July, 
a  amall,  pretty  beetle  vmy  often  may  be 
found  among  tJie  petals  cf  white  roses. 
It  is  nearly  lialf  an  inch  Ion;;,  and  rather 
le»a  tlian  a  cjuaner  of  au  inch  brond.  Its 
wing-cases  are  reddish  brown,  shining. 
and  shorter  than  the  body ;  the  body  and 
head  are  dnrk  gi^en,  and  the  enlemiff 
reddish, having  allhcir  ends  a  dark  gi«en 
club.  This  is  the  garden  heelle  (  Phgl 
laperlha  h-Hkoh,  and  Meloh«llui  hnrlital: 
of  Borae).  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  01 
apples,  peBra,  and  roses,  gnawing  them 
fiill  of  small  holes,  and  even  transferrinp 
its  attacks  to  theyonngfruitof  Iheapnie. 
During  the  latter  pait  of  July  the  femali' 
retires  into  the  earth  for  the  purpose  0I' 
there  depositing  her  e^!i,  from  which  the 
grubs  are  siieedily  produced,  and  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  plants.  The  only  mode 
of  reducing  the  number  of  these  beetlas 
is  by  searching  fortiism  during  the  e'"'n- 
in-;,  when, if  detected,  they  stiifeo  their 
outstretched  legs,  and  fei^^  death :  but 
in  the  day  they  fly  about  sniftly,  and  are 
oaptnrtd  with  great  difficulty. 

Gakdbs  Pebble-Moth  {Si-opiila  far- 

ficularh).     The  perf»i;t  insect,  sayi  Mr. 

Curtis,  measures  rather  more  than   en 

inch  across  when  its  wings  are  expanded. 

The  upper  pair  are  hazel-coloured,  with 

four  stripes,  two  of  which  are  distinct, 

and  the  other  faint ;  the  under  wings  as 

"    s  tlie  body  are  whitish ;  and  on  the 

r,  near  the  centre,  there  is  a  cnrred 

I  streali,  and  another  black  on  the 

n.    The  KrsC  brood  of  caterpillars 

1  in  May,  and  the  second  in  the 

in  ;  and  when  very  numerous  they 

nsideriibte  injury  to  cabbages  and 

Llions  of  bofNe  nidish.    The  caicr- 

is  eight  or  ten  lines  long,  with  the 

of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  the 

9  yellowish  green,  nith  black,  longi. 
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iSi^J^""?'""^  should  lUiTewJricr*'**2S'»(-<M''-S''«'b«.««-.).s    wut, 

?o  men  are  more  U«M«^   "^S**"'  *"■  ^''«"'. •«»»««<» «d.  Jawf  S^*: 

m  iife  fi«m^,h"^^^"«  ^.  ""ffer  earl  J     G^jENmo  U  the  art     f       ,• 
eoldon  o*»-.*  "*'«***»aMsm.    Ihere  are  two    on^  — «'^«xrtt*  19  me  art  of  culavatmir 

ttsfefn*^""*?  T""*-  "«  ^ould  haw   fr°l^"'8'?8  plants,  «,  as  to  obuUu 

1   l^liuy,^'^\^^'^^<S'^<'^^^\iZ!tre^^''  ere-^"' amount  of  pre^ 
o    if*  ?'!  """88  be  done  orderly  ^®  """^  °^  •'«»"'y- 


<tf  your  stewardsW 


co'Todon.  "•     ^'^^*""*  '^^^"^'- 

G-ABDEN  Swift.  (  Bepialus  lupulinus,) 
The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  more  in- 
mscnmmate  in  its  attacks  upon  our  planta 
than  any  other  ravager  of  the  garden, 
ihe  roots  of  the  auriculas,  snowdrops. 
Dear  s-ear,  parsnips,  lettuces,  celery,  pota- 
loeB,  and  strawberries.  h«v«  oU  i^^^«  ,^k_ 


po.SeJ'^^•  ^''^^^^''d  off  and  riL«° rf  K    *^'    "^^"f  '  ^"^^  someUmes  tliis  is  absent,  and 

,^^»in;SS?£SiriiSi^^^  Tbese  moths   appear  about  the 

^S^^"^'  ^^^^o^    sZ'TV'^'^l^^^  ^^   ?^*y.  and  are  very   abundant  in 

«o«5».  winter,  45<»  to  55°^'    ^'^'^^oxp.,    the  evening  m  meadows  arid  otlier  giassy 

^- «'««'»« ^ni.  ^^i^^'^^^SE-  places.       They    deposit    tbeir  eggs   ay- 

■-«-«»j;^oCniwt;    ^^^-    -^"^7.    China  J  P^'^^J^^.  ^^^^^i^'  ^i^^'^'^^^^tiaUonT  XvVic^i 
^^</na.  (flowi^T   r  n.?,**^-  ^-.^^Wte.  1823.    ^o^*^  hatch,  and  the  caterpiUarspTodnced 
CbW    1754.  •   ^""^  y<^^o«^-   Augu.t.    are  cylindrical,  and  yeUowisYi.vbite,  mtb 
■-^^**(FoTtHae'.AwA/^.yfo«,^^^  bla«k  dots  and  hairs   on  t.lie  upper  p»a% 

Jl!"'*;,  -^."ly..   North  Chiia   TS?:   **  |  ^nd  sides.  <if  tbeir  segments.     The  c««- 

P*??"!  changes  to  an   octii-eims,  shimogf 
cybndncal  papa.--^ar«2.  ^>a^„„ 


cybndncal  papa.--^ar«2.  C^hrou. 
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G^ptDo'Qmi.  (Named  after  jS^ardoqui^ 
ft  Spaniard.  Nat.  ord.,  LainaUs^  or  lAp- 
foofit  [Lamiaoee].  UniL,  14.J9t4yfiamia 
2-Angio^permUi»    Allied  to  Melissa.) 

Of  all  thd  Lipworts,  there  is  not  a  greenhoiue 
rival  to  0*.  HooMH  when  well  grown.  Green- 
hoaae  eveigreeni,  ezeepC  G*  betanieo^dett  which 
is  herbaceous.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in 
June,  in  sand,  under  a  hand-glass ;  peat  and  loam* 
with  a  fair  potion  of  sand,  and  pieces  of  broksn 
bricks  and  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48° ;  a 
shady  place  in  summer.  They  should  be  tried 
agunst  a  wall,  with  a  slight  protection  in  winter. 

6,  beiaitieoideB  (betony-like).  8.  Pink.  October. 

Meneb.    1837. 
•— iVscofor  (two-coloured).  Purple.  June.  Chili. 

1897. 

—  0Uli^HiiGimt»*»),  3.  LUsc.  June.  ChUi.  18S8. 

—  HooMri  (Hooker*s).  S.  Scarlet.  June.  Caro- 

lina.   189S. 

—  mult^ra  (many-flowered).  1.  Purple.  April. 

Chili.    1887. 

Gablaio)  Flower.  Pleura'ndra  cne- 
o'rum* 

Gabuck.  {Allium  Moti'vum.)  Grows 
best  in  a  light,  rioh  soil. 

Planting. — It  is  generally  propagated 
by  parting  the  root^  but  may  be  raised 
from  the  bulbs  produced  on  the  stems. 
Plant  any  time  in  Febroaiy,  March,  and 
early  in  April ;  bat  the  middle  of  March 
is  the  usoal  time.  A  single  clove  to  be 
placed  in  each  hole,  made  six  inches 
apart,  and  one  deep,  in  straight  lines,  six 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  care  being 
taken  to  set  the  roots  downwards.  To  do 
this,  it  is  the  best  practice  to  thrust  tl^e 
finger  and  Uiumb,  holding  a  clove  be- 
tween them,  to  the  requisite  depth  with- 
out any  previous  hole  being  made.  Keep 
them  frequently  hoed,  and  in  June  the 
leaves  are  to  be  tied  in  knots,  to  prevent 
the  plants  running  to  seed.  A  few  roots 
may  be  taken  up  as  required  ill  June  and 
July;  but  the  whole  must  not  be  lifted 
until  the  leaves  wither  at  the  dose 
of  July,  or  in  the  course  of  August.  It 
is  usuid  to  leave  a  part  of  the  stalk  at- 
tached, by  which  they  are  tied  into 
bxmdles,  being  previously  well  dried  for 
keeping  during  the  winter. 

Gabuo  Peab.    OnUa'va, 

Ga'bbva.  (Named  after  Mr,  Oarry,  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  faciU. 
tated  Douglases  botanical  researches  in 
North  West  America.  Nat  ord.,  Gar- 
ryads  [Garryacese].  Linn.,  2l-Monacia 
^Tetrandria.) 

Hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Layers  in  the  autumn, 
and  cuttings  toward  the  end  of  summer,  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  hand-light ;  sandy  loam. 

O.tfWjplfea  ionl'leaned),  6.   Green.    October. 
California.    1828. 


O.  lautifoflia  (laurel-leaved).   0.  White.  Mexico. 

1830. 

•—  ma4nrcphy^Ua  (large-leaTed),  6.  Oreen.  Mexico. 

1846. 

—  Maqfadjfenia'na  (Mac  Fadyen's).    6.    Green. 

Jamaica.    1848. 

Gabu'oa.  (Its  East  Indian  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  Amyrids  [Ainyridacese].  linn.,  10- 
Becandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Bos- 
wellia.)  ' 

One  of  the  frankincense-trees  so  celebrated  in 
the  East.  Stove  ertrgreen  trees,  with  yellow 
flowers ;  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-gUus,  and  set  in  a  little  bottom-heat ; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00**  to  80";  win- 
ter, 60^  to  66°. 

O.  Madagtucarie'niSt  (Madagascar).    60.    May. 

Madagascar.    18S4. 
— /)ifMMi'to(leafleted).    60.    E.  Ind.    1808. 

GAS-HEATiNa.  If  the  flame  is  supplied 
with  air  by  the  aid  of  a  small  pipe  com- 
municating with  the  outside  of  the  house, 
is  enclosed  in  a  small  iron  stove,  and  has 
the  gases  produced  carried  away  by  a 
pipe,  gas  may  be  employed  for  protecting 
greenhouse  plants  in  winter.  We  have 
known  a  small  greenhouse,  16  feet  by 
12,  thus  protected  by  a  single  Argand 
burner. 

Gaste'bia.  (From  gaster,  a  belly;  al- 
luding to  the  swollen  base  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts  [liliaoesB].  linn,, 
Q-Hexandria  1-MonogyniaJ) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  all  with  red  flowers,  czeept  whei« 
otherwise  speeifled.  This  genus  ouf^t  to  be 
united  to  Alob,  which  see  for  culture. 

O,  odnatAfcfHa   (sdn^tar-Ieaved).    S.    Orange. 

July.    1810. 
mt'nor  (smaller).  S.  Scarlet.  July.  I89t. 

—  anfwAi'to  (angled).    2.    July.    1791 « 
mi'nor  (smaller).    1^.    August.    18S0. 

—  an^tM^o'/ia  (narrow- leaved).  1^.  June.  1731. 
hmgifoflia  (long-leaved).  li.  July.  I79fl. 

—  M'eo/or  (two-coloured).    1.    18S4. 

—  brmtfofUa  (short-leaved).    S.    July.    1809. 
pervi'riditdvtrj  green).  1^.  Scarlet.  July. 

1820. 

—  ca'm2icafi«(rotffA-mar&/«, white).  I.July.  1899. 

—  carinafta  (rotirA-keeled).    9.    July.    1781. 

—  eon^purea'ta  (dirtied).    9.    June.    1790* 

—  era*n/o'<»a  (thick-leaved).    1^.    July.    1820. 

—  <f«<rfjM'«n«  (aeceiviuff).  9.  Scarlet.  July.  isso. 

—  tfi's^tcAa  (two-rowed).  9.  Scarlet.  July.  1890. 

—  — —  ma'jor  (larger).   9.  Scarlet.   July.   1890. 

—  fn«(^o'/ui  (sword-leaved).    1.    July.    1823. 

—  eseami'fa  (excavated).    14*    1894. 

obli'qua  (twisted-teovtftf).  l|.  July.  17S9. 

— /ofcio'to  (banded).    1^.    July.    1890. 
-^^-—la'ga  aoose).    9.    Scarlet.    July.    1890. 

—  formo'ta  (beautiful).    9.   Scarlet.  July.  1890. 

—  gla'bra  {tmooih'keeled).    8.    July.    179O. 

.— mi'fior  (smaller).   9.  Scarlet.  July.  1890. 

—  intermedia  (middle-ton^uetf).   9.  July.  170O. 

—  — —  atpe'mma  (roughest-teaveif).    9.    July. 

1820. 

—  ~—^Mvior  (smoother).  9.  Scarlet.  July.  1890. 
.  ....  lofngior  (longer-^aoed).  9.  Scarlet.  July. 

1820. 
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€,  MepwteUfto  (liTely-apoCtod).  9.  Soorltt.  Jaty. 

—  dentieutafta  (nnall-tootlied).  9.  Scarlet.  Jaly. 

1838. 
-^ /«'»!•  (•nooth)*    1^    Jvlf*    18S0.     . 

—  (tju7«  (smaared).    a*    Soarlet.    July,    I8tt« 

—  mocu/a'to  (spotted).   ».  Soviet.  July.   176ff. 
/a'//ajr  (fallacious).  9.  Scarlet.  Joly.  1890* 

—  tni/Uia  (vtft'inuddjf •leaved),    1.    July.    1898. 

—  nifgrieansieiBxk).    2.    Jtily.    1790. 

marmora'ta  (marUed).   14*    July.    1820. 

-  ftj'ftfiu  (irhinlng).    9.    Scarlet.    July.    1890. 

-  -——  drifeior  (shorter'tocvatf).  9.  floadit.  Joly. 

1890. 

—  nl'^t'tfa  (shining).    1.    July.    1820. 

—  — *— jfromei^fnme/a'fo  (large«dotted).  1.  July. 

1892. 

—  oMtt'«a  (blunt).    1^.    July.    1890* 

—  o6/twf/o'A'a  (blunt-leaved).    1|.    July.    1796. 

—  jMt^*'0«  (small).    2.    ticarlet.    Jtaly.    1890. 
— pt^te  (painted).    3.    Scarlet.    July.    1890. 
'^  pktHfiuneta'ia  (many-dotted).     9.     Scarlet. 

July.    1890. 

—  pmftehra  (fur).    3.    Scarlet*    July.    1759. 

—  re'jMfu  (creeping-roofed).    1.    July.    1891. 

—  rffo'te  (netted).    9.    Scailet.    July.    1880. 

—  c/ri^te  (rigid).    9.    Scarlet.    July.    1890. 

—  eubcarina'ta  (obscure-keeled).     2.     Oraage. 

July.    1818. 
«6^'rfier  (greener).  9.  Scarl^.  July.  1890. 

—  Mmhd'grieanelnlMlKMk}.  9.  Scarlet.  July.  1890. 
glafbrior  (smoother).  9.  Scarlet.  July.  1896. 

—  m^verrtttfo'M  (small-warted).    9.  July.   1899. 

—  '-^pam^nmeia'ia  (mMll-dotted).   9.   July. 

1880. 

—  ra/cu'/a  (furrowed).    9.  Scarlet.   July.    1890. 

—  Jrijfo'iMi  (triangular).    14.    July.    1890. 

—  trnd^sfla  (vaved).    2.    Sterlet.    July.    1890^ 

—  oefw'ato  (lovely).    9.    Scarlet.    July.    I89t< 

—  oeimco'M  (warty).    9*    July*    1731. 

Gasto'mia.  iA&et  Oaston  de  Bourhony 
son  of  Henri  IV«  of  France.  Nat.  ord., 
IvytportB  [Azaliaoeffi].  Linn.,  ll-Dode- 
candria  b-Pentagynia,    Allied  to  Aralia.) 

,  Stove  evergreen  ahrub.  Cuttings  of  shoots 
getting  flrm^  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  iU'  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  56^  to  75° ;  winter,  4XP  to  th°. 
G^peOmtfta  (hiad-teOTMi).  4.  Wfaite^  gMen. 
Mardx.    Chittagong.    1818. 

GAsntOGHi'LUS.  (From  gasUr,  belly, 
and  cheilotf  lip;  in  reference  to  the 
swollen  lip.  Nat  ord,  Gingerworts  [^in- 
glberacese].  linn.,  1-Monandria  1-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Alpinia.) 

Must  not  be  confounded  with  Don's  Oastochi'- 
Uu,  a  vynonyme  <tf  8tto6ola'Mmn,  Stove  berba- 
oeons  fMnrenniale.  Divtiiona  of  the  plant  as  fireah 
growth  is  commencing;  sandy  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  80<^:  winter,  60^  to  ss''. 
O,  JenkifUt^nii  (Jenkins's).   8.  Orange,  crimtOli. 

June.    E.  Ind.    1841. 
--  longiflo'rue  (long-flowered).    9.    Yellow,  red. 

July.    E.  Ind.    1843. 
•^  pulehtfrrimue  (prettiest).     9.     Yellow,  pink. 

Anguati    Bangoon.    1888. 

GASTBOLO'Bnm.  (From  gaster,  belly, 
and  lobos,  a  pod ;  inflated  seed^pod.  Nat. 
ordi,  LegunUnous  Plants  [Fabacee]. 
linn.,   lO-Decatt'dria    I'-Stonoggnia,    AV- 

Ued  to  HutaxiaO/ 


Gr^enhOtti*  evttipfaensj  fHm  8i#an  IUl«r;  4nd 
aU  with  yellow  flowers,  except  where  otherwlM 
mentioned.  Seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  apriog, 
after  being  aoaked  in  warm  water;  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  shoots  in'  May,  in  sand,  undi^  a  belt* 
^aia;  peat  and  loam,  both  fibry»  with  a  portion 
of  silver  sand,  and  small  pieces  of  charcoali  im* 
patient  of  sour,  stagnant  soil.  Winter  temp.,  40^ 
to  45*'. 

O.  aou'tum   (sharp-pointed).     14.    TeUow,  rcA 
March.    1849. 

—  hUofbutn  (two-lobed).    8.    Kay.    1803. 
•^calgcVnum  (ter^e-calyzed).    April. 

—  corda'tum  (heart-shaped-I^aoetf).   May.   1841. 

—  epaerioi'dea  (epacris-like).    1847. 

—  obmoaltwn  (reversed-egg^leaa^ij).    April. 

-~  oxylobioi'dee  (oxylobiam-like).    April.    1840. 

—  retu'eum  (bl\xnUledved)^   l^.    Orange,  scarlet. 

May.    1880. 

—  epiUhuU^tum  (spathttlate-ZeuMtf). 

— •  ap/no'M«m  (spined).    8.    April.    18404 

—  trilo'butn  (three-lobed-leaverf). 

—  viU</awn  (shaggy).  3.  Red,  crimsoti.  May.  1815% 

Gastrone'ma.  (From  gaster,  belly,  and 

nema^  a  filament;  in  reference  to  tbe  fila^ 

ments  seen  below  the  ptnnt  ofinsertion; 

Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllids  [Amaiyllidacese]. 

Linn.,  Q-ffexandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied 

to  Cyrtafitbus.) 

Dr.  Bnrehell  discovered  the  pretty  balbj  cltfoo'- 
htm,  and  flowered  it  in  an  open  bordev^along  with 
other  Cape  raritiea ;  but  we  believe  the  plant  is  not 
to  be  has  now  in  Europe :  its  native  place  at  tbe 
Gape  is  in"  fields  beyond Camtoure  river."  Ofifsets; 
sandy  loam,  fifaary  peat,  and  dried  leaf-mould; 
plenty  of  water  when  growing,  and  dry  when  ac 
rest.  Wintertemp.,  from  36°  to  45°;  or  in  border, 
protected  in  winter. 

0.  ekanftum  (club-teaoed).  4*  White.  May.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1816. 
-*  eangu^nemm  (blood-red).  ^.  Deep  rose.  June. 
Caffiraria.    1845. 

Gaten  or  Gateb-tbee.  Co'mm  san- 
gui'nea, 

Gathebeb.  The  hand  is  the  best  in^ 
strument  for  collecting  fruit  inio  the 
basket;  but  to  avoid  the  danger  ahd 
breakage  of  branches  incidental  to  using 
long  ladders,  tbe  following  instruments 


No.  1. 


No.  9. 


have  been  designed.  No.  1  for  apples  atid 
other  single  fruit;  Ko.  2  for  grapes^ihe 
stalk  of  which  it  sevcifs  and  retains  in 
its  Kcasp. 
Gatssbino^.    Se^  Feuzi-book. 
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Gauozchau'oia.  (Named  after  O,  Gau- 
diehaud^  a  French  naturalist.  Nat.  ord., 
Malpighiads  [Malpighiacee].  Linn.,  5- 
J^entandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Stoire  erergreen.  Cuttings  of  ripe  ihoott  in 
•ammer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaM,  and  in  bot- 
tom-heat; peat  and  loam,  with  sand,  and  piece* 
of  eharcoal  to  keep  it  open.  Summer  temp-,  60** 
fy  76!* ;  winter,  fiO^  to  6ft^ 

O.  c^nam^Aot'tfe«.(4og'«-bane-Iike).    10.   Yellow. 
Mexico.     1824. 

Gaulthe'bia.  (Named  after  Dr.  OaulU 
Ker^  a  Canadian.  Nat.  ord.,'  Heathworts 
[Ericacese].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria  1-Mo- 
noggnia.    Allied  to  Pemettia.) 

The  oil  of  Wintergreens  used  to  flavour  drugi, 
and  also  by  perfumer*,  is  obtained  from  the  ber- 
ries  of  Q.  procu'mbetu.  Chiefly  b^  layers  and 
seeds.  Procu'tnbens  requires  a  mout  peat-soil ; 
jSha'ilftn  will  grow  in  any  soil.  The  fruit  is  prized 
for  its  flavour  so  much  b^  the  natives,  that  they 
make  it  into  bread  for  winter  use.  llie  green- 
house kinds  require  peat,  and  similar  treatment, 
with  the  exception  of  a  temperature  from  85°  to 
4S°  in  winter. 

HABDt. 
G,  procufinbens  (ptoeumhent).  ^.    White.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1762. 
-- Ma'l/on  (Shallon).     4.    White.     May.     N. 
Amer.    18S6. 

OREENHOUSS. 
O.<mM'j90<{a  (antipodal;.   0<   White.    New  Zea- 
land.   1820. 
-^hraeteafia  (braeted).   Red.  July.   Columbia. 
1848. 

—  eorrfa'to  (heart-leavMl).  White.  May.  /apan. 
— /pmi^'nea  (rusty).  Pink.  June.  Brasil.  1853. 
rr  ffo^^grtm*  (fragrant).  0.  Purple,  red.  NepauL 

1824. 

Gau'ra.  (From  gauroi,  superb ;-  re- 
ferring to  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
speoies.  NaLofd.,  Onagrads  [Onagraceae]. 
Xann^,  &-Octandria  1-Monoggnia.  Allied 
to  Stenosiphon. ) 

Gf.  fndico'sa  may  be  propagated  either  by 
aeeds  or  cuttings ;  the  others — annuals,  biennials, 
and  perennials— are  all  hardy,  and  may  also  be 
•own  in  April,  «nd  the  perennials  may  also  be 
dirided.    Sandy,  rich  loam  suits  them  all. 

O.  an^Wt/o'/ta  (narrow-leaved).   2.    Pink.   Au- 
gust.   Perennial. 

—  bie'nnis  (biennial).   6.  Red,  white.    Septem- 

ber.   N.  Amer.    1762. 

—  eoeci'nea  (scarlet).    4.    Searlet.    September. 
^  liouisiana.    1811.    Perennial. 
•—/rutico'sa  (shrubby).      8.      Red,  white.     S. 

Amer.    1815.    Stove  evergreen. 

—  muta'bilU  (changeable).     2.     Yellow.    July. 

N.  Amer.    179s.    Biennial. 

—  mnotherafoHia  (oenothera-leaved).  1^.  Purple. 

July.    8.  Amer.    I8I6.    Biennial. 

—  jKire(/fo'ra  (small-flowered).    4.   Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.     1635.    Biennial. 
-^nnua'ta  (twisted).    Blush.    July.    N.  Amer. 
1820.    Biennial. 

—  Mpe'tala  (three-petaled).   1^.   Pink.  August. 

Mexico.    1804.    Annual. 

Gaylussa'cia.  (Named  after  M.  dag 
Zuisac;  a  celebrated  Freaoh  chemist. 


Nat  drd.,  CranherrUt  [Vaooiniaceae^. 
Linn.,  lO-DecandriaX-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Vaccinium.) 

Cranberry-like hidf-hardy  evergreens.  Seed  and 
layers ;  sandy  peat,  a  little  loam^  and  leaf-mould ; 
require  the  protecrtion  of  a  pit  or  the  greenhouse 
in  winter. 

G.pfeit'tfO'^a^tfi'ntom  (bilberry-like).  1^.  Rose, 

red.    May.    Brazil.    1843. 
— •  r^$ea  {iwy •flowered).  Rose.  May.  Peru.  1843* 

Gaza'nia.  (From  gazaj  richness;  in 
reference  to  the  large,  gaudy  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Composites  fAsteracee].  Linn., 
19-8yngenesia  9-Fru8tranea,  Allied  to 
Gorteria.) 

Natives  of  Cape  of  G^od  Rope.  Cutting*  of 
side-shoots,  produced  in  abundance  near  the 
base  of  the  plant,  in  August;  more  sparingly  in 
spring,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-light ;  peat  • 
and  loam,  with  a  portion  of  sand.  Winter  temp.« 
88.0  to  45°. 

OBEENH0U6E   EYERGBEENS. 
(?.  rt'^ens  (sUff).    1.    Orange.    June.    1755. 
•—  uniflofra  (one-flowered).  1.  Yellow.  July.  1810. 

OREENHOT78E'  HEHBAOEOUS. 
O.  heterophjf'Ua  (variable-leaved).    ^.    Orange* 
July.    1812. 

—  paoo'm'a  (peacoek).   }^.   Yellow.  July.    1804. 
•— «v6u/a'^a  (awl-leaved).  1.  Yellow.  July.  1792. 

Geissome 'bia.  ,   (F|rom  geisson,  a  tile, 

and  meriij  a  part ;  referring  to  the  way 

the  bractes  are  imbricated,  or  fall  over 

each  other  as  tiles  on  a  roof.    Nat.  ord., 

Acanthads    [Acanthacese].      Linn.,    IC- 

Didgnamia    2'Angiosperwiia.      Allied    to 

Barleria.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  shoots 
getting  firm,  any  time  in  summer,  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass,  and  a  sweet  bottom-heat;,  loam  and 
peat,  with  sand,  and  a  little  old  cow-dung. 

O.  aurantifaea  (orange-coloured).     2.    Orange, 

red.    Autumn.     1848. 
—fitflgida  (brilliant).  Scarlet.  August.  W.  lod. 

1804. 

—  /o0gt/IoVa  (long •flowered).  9.  Scarlet.   July. 

Brasil.     1820. 

Geissorhi'za.  Tile  Boot.  (From 
^eisso/},  a  tile,  and  rhiza,  a  root;  referring 
to  the  dry  coats  which  cove:!^  the  fleshy 
roots  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  Nat.  ord., 
Irids  [Lidacese].  Linn.,  S-TrioHdria  1- 
Monoggnia.    Allied  to  Trichonema.) 

Half-hai'dy  bulbs,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Except  when  planted  out  on  a  border,  in  front  o^ 
a  greenhouse,  the  roots  should  be  planted  itf  m 
handful  of  white  sand  ;  offsets ;  sandy  peat,  with 
it  little  loam;  must  be  kept  from  Uie  frost  in 
winter. 
(7.  ciJtVm  (hair-fringed).    1.    Afay. 

—  er^cta  (upright).    Yellow,  blue.    May.    19S4. 
»  eaiei'sa  (abrupt-Zeaoed).  i.  White.  May.  1789* 

—  AtVJa  (hairy).    1.    White.    May.    1885. 

—  hu'mitU  (humble).   Yellow,  rose.  May.  1829. 

—  imbrica'$a  (imbricated).  1.  VariegaUd.  May. 

1825. 
—/u'neea  (rush-like).    I.    White.    Jttly.-'f82». 
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0.  Laro'eA«<  (D«  U  Boeh«>t).    f.    Violet.   Mty. 
1700. 

—  o&/tua'to  (blnatad).    1.    Yellow.   May.    1801. 

—  MtcMfmda  (^AAn-Jlomerimg),  1.  White.  May.  1705. 

olbe'usenM  (whitbh).  1.  White.  May.  1795. 

-->•>*  cMTM'ie*  <blae).    I.    Blae.    May.    1700. 
.-<  mtafeea  (briatto^/eavcd).  1.  Salphwr.  July.  1809. 

—  «MMw'faa  (yellowish),  l.  TeUow.  May.  18S5. 
.— Mv<ii«'te(alieatbed;.  14.  Yellow,  bine.  Mey. 

1824. 

Oe'ia.  (From  geUo,  to  shine;  refer- 
ring to  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  Nat 
ord.,  BueworU  [Biltacee].  Linn.,  ^OC' 
tandria  1-Jfonogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  ahrab*.  Cattinit*  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  May,  under  a  hand-light,  in 
sandy  soil ;  sandy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  88°  to  45°. 
jO.  Umeeolm'ia  (spearihead-Zeatwrf).    4.    Ydlow. 

Coehin  China.    1880. 
.■—  obkmgifii'Um  (obloag^leaTed).  0.  White,  green. 

June.    N.  Holland.    1823. 

Gblasi'ms.  (From  gelasinos,  a  smiling 

dimple ;  refetring  to  the  flowers  of  these 

pretty  bulbs.    Nat.  ord.,  Iridt  [Iridacee] . 

Linn.,  S-Triandria  1-Monogyuia,    Allied 

to  Trichonema.) 

.  ▲  bulb,  from  the  Rio  Grande  in  South  America, 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  hardy ;  but  we  fear  it 
has  been  lost  at  the  dispersion  of  Dr.  Herbert's 
collection,  who  had  dry  specimens  of  live  more 
species  of  Gelasine.  Nutull's  Nemoatg'ii9  is  the 
nearest  genus  to  it;  but  Triehone'mat  so  well 
known,  wiU  give  a  good  idea  of  it ;  light,  sandy 
soil  suits  them  beat ;  they  seed  freely,  and  seedlings 
flower  the  second  season  from  the  sowinc,  and, 
like  most  Irids,  they  increase  by  offset-bulbs. 

G.  <tjr»'rea  (blue).  1.  Blue.  May.  S.Amer.  1838. 

Oenety'ujs.  (From  genetyllis,  pro- 
tective of  birth ;  alluding  to  the  form  and 
|)08ition  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord..  Myrtle' 
blooms  [Myrtaceffi].  Linn.,  12-Jcosandria 
l-Monogynia,) 

Greeidioaae  e^rgreeas.  Cnldvated  like  the 
Myrtle. 

Q.  tulipP/ertt  (tulip-bearing).    3^. 

son.    April.    Swan  River. 
'—  macroste'gta  (large-inrolucred). 

May.    Western  Australia. 

Geni'pa.  Genip-tree.  (From  Oene 
papa,  the  native  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Cin- 
chonadi  [Cinchonacese].  Linn.,  b-Pen- 
tandrial-Mdnotjynia.  Allied  to  Gardenia.) 

—  The  Genipap,  a  South  American  fruit,  is  pro- 
duced by  G.  Amerieaf^ai  it  is  as  large  as  an 
orange,  and  much  esteemed.  Store  evergreen 
trees.  Cuttings  of  shoots  just  getting  a  little 
finn,  in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  sand 
and  cow-dung.  Summer  temp.,  60*^10  80^;  win- 
Ur,  4fl°  to  60^ 

G.  Ameriea'na  (American).   SO.   Pale  yellow.    S. 

Amer.    1779. 
-- «rf«'i«t  (eatable).   SO.   White.    Guiana.    1894. 

—  emcutt'fUa  (eatable).    30.    China.     1823.    ' 

—  if«iiVii«<Merian'a).    10.    White.   Cayenne. 

1800. 
r- oHnngifo'lia  (oblong-leaved).     80.     Ydlow. 
Peru.    1881. 


Straw,  crim- 

1854. 

3.    Crimson. 

1854. 


Gei^'sta.     (]<*rom  the  Celtic,  gen^  a 

small  bush*    Nat  ord., LequminouB  PlattU 

[Fabacesp].      Linn.,  16'Monadelphia  6- 

Decandria,    Allied  to  Spartinm.) 

Low  shrubs,  all  with  yellow  flowers,  good  for 
nuking  quickly  an  ornamental  appearance  in  a 
shrubbery.  The  greenhouse  and  half-hardy  kinds 
like  peat  and  loam,,  with  a  little  sand  and  leaf« 
mould,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  .shoots  in. summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell* 
glass.  The  hardy  kinds  are  easily  propagated  by 
seed,  aqd  the  most  rare  by  cuttings  under  a 
hand-light,  after  April,  in  a  shady  place.  What- 
ever plux  is  adopted,  they  should  be  frequently 
transplanted,  or  at  once  removed  to  their  position 
in  the  shrubbery,  as  they  make  long,  naked  roots. 
panari^tuii  is  about  the  best  of  the  greenhouse 
ones,  and  that  in  a  dry  place  reouires  only  a  little 

{protection  out  of  doors.  Luaitarnica  and  rudio'tu 
00k  interestipg,  even  in  winter,  when  the  leaves 
are  gone.  Angeflica  is  the  rough-looking  spring 
dwarf-bush  that  blooms  so  freely  in  our  moist 
moors..  Tmeto^ria  is  used  in  all  its  parts  for  pro« 
ducipg.  f  yellow  dve;  and  pn  a  rock- work,  or  on 
the  top  of  a  moana,  with  its  branches  allowed  to 
creep  downwards,  few  things  in  spring  and  the 
beginning  of  summer  are  more  splendid  than  the 
trailing  trique'lra,  and  its  next-door  neighbour, 
triangula'ria.  Common,  loamy  soil  suits  all  the 
hardy  ones. 

OREENHOUSB  DECIDUOUS. 
G.  eong&Btn  {cXont-branehed),   4.   June.    Tene- 
riffe. 

—  moiMMpe'rma  (single-seeded).  4.  July.  South 

Europe.    I6g0. 

—  §phmroca'rpa  (round-podded).  4.  July.  Souih 

Europe.    1731. 

OREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
G.  braeteolafta  (small-bracted).   8.    Msv.    18SS. 

—  CmwrUfnait  (Canary).  8.  June.  Canaries.  IfiStf. 

—  claoa'tu  (club-foaoed).    8.    June.    Mogadore* 

1818. 
—/e'rojr  (fierce).    1^.    July.    Barbary.    1800. 

—  linifo'Ua  (flax-IeavM).   3.   June.  Spain.  1739. 

—  Spachia'na  <Spach's).    9.    Canaries. 

->  utnbeUafia  (umbelled).  3.  June.  Barbary.  1799 > 

BABDY  DECIDUOUS. 
G.  aphy'tla  (leafless).   4.   Violet.   July.   Siberia. 
1800. 

—  AumiAi^sa  (trailing)*  1.  July.  France.    1810. 

Trailer. 

—  cco'fT^tiM  (scorpion).  4.   April.  South  Europe* 

1570. 

—  tetrago'na  (four 'Vagled- branched).'    1.    July. 

Podolia.     1688.    Trailer. 

—  virgafia  (/on^r-twigged).    5,    June.    Madeira. 

1777. 

HABDT  ETEROREENS.  ' 
G.  Xthneffuia  (Etna).    3.    July.    Sicily.    I8IO. 

—  il'n^/ica  (English.  Pettywhin).  8.  July. Britain. 
•»  anjrtt'o'/a  (angled) .  3.  June.  Maryland.  1739* 

—  Jfura'n/tca  (Anxantic).    4.   July.    Italy.  1818. 

—  eofniieafu  (whitish).    8.    Alay.    Spain.    1735. 

—  cine*rea  (greyish).    4.    July.    South  Europe. 
'—  decu'mbena  (decumbent).  ^.  June.  Burgundy. 

.   177s.    Trailer. 

—  di/ftt'<a  (spreading).  3.  June.  Hungary.  I8I6. 

—  >l(«'riila  (flowery).    6.    July.    Spain.     1758. 
x-  Oertn*i'nicu{Germwa).  8^  July.  Germany.  1773. 

—  -— <-  ine'rmis  (neor/jr-unarmed).  8.  July.  Ger- 

many. 

—  Hispa'nica  (Spanish).    S.   July.   Spain.    1759. 
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Q,  Mrrida  Otionid),  3.  Jul/*    Fyrf^neci*    1821. 
'» /to'ftca  (Iteliftn).    3.    July.    Italy. 
— >LMrfte'iK'«a(PortagaMfr}.  3.  May.   Pottugnl. 
1771. 

—  Jfa'n/tca(Al9ntic).3.  July.  South  Europe.  18l6. 

—  ova'ta  {6gf;'leaoed).  3.  July.  Hungary.    1810. 
•*^pannflofra  (•mall-floweMd).   8.    July.  South 

Europe.    I8I7. 

—pa'^ffM  (spreading).    2.    June.    Spain. 

"•^pa^hUa  (mde-open).  6.  July.  Caueasua. 
1818. 

— *|rflo'«a  (downy.  Ortfaiwvetf).  G.Jane.  Eng- 
land. 

^- polygaUtfi/Ka  (polygala-leated).  8.  July. 
Spain.    1890. 

—procu'mAefM  (lying-down).  I^.  July.  Hungary. 
181 6.    Trailer. 

—  roiffo'to  (rayed).    I^.    July.    Italy.    1768. 
•— •ajr<^to''u(arrow-/0fn/«ff).  i.  June.  Germany. 

1670. 

—  — —  mi'iww  (lew).    May.    Trailer. 

—  foarfo'fa  (membranous).  0.  July.  Italy.  1821. 

—  seri'eea  (silky).    8.    June.    Austria.    1813. 

—  SJ6iV/m  (Siberian).   3.    July.  'Siberia.   1785. 
•~  sUoe'striB  (wood).    2.    July.    Hungary.    1818. 

—  Hnet&ria   (dyer*s.    Orten  weed),     8.    July. 

Britain.  ^ 

-"—^fio're-pl^no  (double-ilowered).   9.   July. 
— hinufta{»omewhat\MTj).  3.  July.  Britun. 

—  — r- /o^'/tf'/ta  (broad-leaved).    3.    .mly.    Au- 

▼ergne.    1894. 
— pratefnaU  (meadow).    3.    July.    Italy. 

—  triacafnthoe  (three-spined).    3.   July.   Spain. 
•: <n^«riypto(intenrupt«d).  3.   Hay.  Tanr. 

gier. 

—  triangula'rit  (tlixee-angled-ffomintf({).  2.  June. 

Hungary.     1815. 
<;?-  Mque'tra  (three-coraered-<<e»m0(O.  3.  June. 
Corsica.    1770. 

Gentia'na.  Gentian.  (Named  after 
(ifeiUiut,  ]dng  of  lUyria,  who  first  experi- 
enced the  virtne  of  Gentian.  Nat.  ord., 
GeiitianworU  [Gentianacess].  Linn.,  5* 
Fentandria  ilDigynia.) 

The  root  of  0,  iu'iea  is  the  true  Gentian  of  the 
druggists,  an  intense  bitter,  only  exceeded  by  that 
of  AleftrU  farinof^a,  a  Uttle  North  American 
Bloodroot,  the  most  intense  bitter  known,  and  by 
Qua'aria  ama^ra.  The  amaUer  kinds  may  be 
treated  as  alpioea ;  and  whether  grown  in  pots  or 
not,  a  little  heat  and  sandy  leaf-moHAd,  should  be 
given  them.  All  may  be  propagated  by  seed 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe ;  the  perennials,  ako,  by  di- 
vision in  spring.  Some  of  the  creeping,  low- 
growing  kinds,  as  aeau'lia,  make  nice  edgings  to 
walks  and  borders. 

HABDT  ANNUALS. 
G.  amare'lla  (amareUa).     ^.    Purple.     August. 

Britain. 

lu'iea  (yellow).    ^.    fellow.    August. 

-~  angt$9tifiiflia  (nanow-leavisd).  i.  Purple.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 
"- CaniftMi'ttca  (Carinthiao).   i.    Blue.  August. 

Switaerland.    181 7. 
T-  Oermu/nica  (German),  i.  Blue.  August.  Ger« 

many.    1818. 

—  glaciu'lia  {\tj).    i.   Blue.   July.   Alps.    I8I9. 

—  Au'mtVtc  (humble),    i.    Purple.    April.    Cau- 

casus.    1834. 

—  nina'lis  (snowy).  \.  Blue.  August.  Scotland. 
-'^ibtusifafUa  (blunt-leaved),   i.  Yellow.   July. 

Switserland.    1830. 
—'pra/e'TiMs  (meadow).   ^.  Blue.   July.   Siberia. 
I8I7. 


HARDT  BIBNNIAXiS. 

O.  barbafia  (bearded).  ^.  Blue.  August.  Si- 
beria.   1704. 

—  Cauoa'siea  (CauCas^).  4.  Vblat.  July.  Cau- 

eastts.    1804. 

—  c^n^ifrta  (crowded ).  Blue.  AngasC.  Altaia.  1837. 
-~  erlni*tu  (toN^-haired).  4.  BhM.  July.  N.  Aner. 

1804. 
7*-  tiHgku^9a  (manhy)«  Blue.  Aaguet.  Geonany. 
1827. 

—  nnifiolra  (one-flowmd).   Violet.  July.  Cafpa- 

thian  Mountain*.    1838. 

HAUDY  9E9BAGE0US  PBBEMKIALS. 
O.  eeati'im  (summer).  \.  Blue.  July.  Austria.  1818. 

—  acau'lia  (steniless.    Oentianetta).     i.     Blue. 

May.    Wales. 

— -  angwtifo^lia  (narrow-leaved).  ^.  Blue.  Hay. 
Alps.    f8IO. 

T**  odtce'iMunw  (ascending),  f.  Bine.  Joly.  Si- 
beria.   1799. 

T— -~— iteeii'mAeii«(deeQmbcnt).  i|.  Bine.  June* 
Siberia.    179Q. 

—  aflgidaXeoid).  4.  White.  July.  Siberia.  1808. 

—  atpifna  (alpine),  i.   Blue.   July.  Alps.   I817. 

-  Alta'iea  (Altaic),  I.  Purple.  May.  Siberia.  1824. 
-angulo^Ma  (angled).   ^.    Purple.   Altai.    1824. 

-  ci«c<eptV<<ett  (ewallow wort-like).  1.  Blue.  July* 
Austria.     lO^. 

ma'jor  (greater).    2.    Blue.    July. 

ookroleu'ea  (yellowish- white).  1.  Cream. 

July. 

-  au'rea  (golden).    4.    Yellow.    August.    Nor- 
way.   1823. 

-  Baw^riea  (Bavarian).    ^.   Blue.    July.    Ger- 
many.   1776. 

-  bilo'ba  (two-lobed).    2^.  Ydlow.   July.    Alps. 
1830. 

-  BuTHfri  (Bnrser's).  2.  Yellow.  July.  Pyrenees. 
1820. 

-  eampamMta  (bell-/loiMraf).  2.  Sulpbur.  July. 
Switserland.    1819. 

-  CatekbcB'a  (Catesby's).    1^.    Blue.   July.    N. 
Amer.    1803. 

-  eUiafia  (hair-fringed),  ft.  Blue.  Germany.  1750. 

-  c/aoa'to  (studded).    4.    Blue.    1830. 

-  cruciu'ta  (croaaed).     1.     Dark    blue.     July. 
Austria.    1590. 

->fmMa'^a  (fringed).  4.  Blue.   Angutt.   Cau- 
casus.   1818. 

-  Fortufni  (Mr.  Fortune's).    Lilac.    Siberia. 
-/W'Hdo  (frigid).  *.  White.  July.  Syria.  I8r7. 

-  (?e'6/m(Gebler's).  Blue.  August.  Russia.  18H2. 
-ge'lida  (ice-cold).  1.  Blue.  July.  Siberia.  1807> 

-  hjf'brida  (hybrid).    3^.   Yellow,  purple.   July* 
Switserland.    1817> 

-  (mbrici^ttt  (imbricated),  i.  B1m«  July.  Swit- 
serland.   I819. 

-  ineama'ia  (flesh-coloured).    2.    Pipk.    Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.     1812. 

->  intenne'dia  (intenncdiate).   9.  Purple*    Sep- 
temher.    N.  Amer.    1820. 

-  lineafris  (narrow-ZeaenJ).    1.    Blue.    Angnst* 
Carolina.     1810. 

-  tuftea  (yellow).  4.  YeUow.  July.  Alps*  1590- 

-  mocrop^'tf a  (large-leaved).    1.    Blue.    July. 
Siberia.    1790. 

-  ochroieu'ca  (ertim-Jlowered)*    2.    YeUowish. 
N.  Amer.    1803. 

-  Panno'fuca (Pannonian).  I.  Purple.  July.  Alps. 
-p/eAe'ttt  (vulgar).   |.    Dark  blue.   July.    Ger* 

many.    1834. 

-  pne«mona'a/Ae  (wind-flower).   ^.   Bine.  An- 
gust.    Englan'd. 

....^^lo/re-a'^o  (white-flowered).    4.    Wbite^ 
green.    August.    Germany.    1834. 
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O.  ptummoiu^nike  guttata  (spotted).  i»  Blue. 
August. 

—  pu^do*pneumonafnthe  (bastard-wtttd-flower). 

4*    Blue.     August.    N.  Amer.     1800. 
—pu^mUm  (dwttf)>  i»  Blue.  May.  Switserland. 

1817* 
-^puneUfta  (spotted Vfoweretf).  8.  Yellow.  July. 

Alps.    1775- 

—  fwvTNi'rea  (purple).  8.  Blue.  July.  Alps.  170B. 
——/lo're-o'/Ao  (white-flowered).    3.    White. 

July.    European  Alps.     1893. 

—  iVena'iea  (Pyrenean).  \.  Blue.  July.  Pyrt- 

nees.    1825. 

«-  qi»inqu^fi4/ra  (five-flowered)i  ^%  Blue.  August. 
N.  Amer,    1834. 

.—  Moponafria  (soapwort-teao^d).  2.  Blue.  August. 
N.  Amer.    1776. 

-""-^ fif/re-a'lbo  (white-flowered).  4.  White. 
September.    N.  Amer.    1826. 

~  tepfe'ni/Sda  (seven-cleft).  }.  Blue.  July.  Persia. 
1804. 

-^•—^^/A'to  (spotted),  i.  Blue.  June.  Le- 
vant.   1804. 

—  — -  CoMca'tica  (Caucarian).    Blue.    August. 

Caucasus. 

—  fr(/f</ra  (three-flowered).  ^.  Blue.   July.   Si- 

beria.   1807. 

—  tunbdla'ta  (umbeiled).  {.  Purple.  June.  Can* 

casus.    1823. 

—  ubricuUifsa  (bladdery).     ^.     Purple.     April. 

South  Europe.    1832. 

—  v^ma  (spring).    ^.    Blue.    May.    England. 
JMre-aflbo  (white-flowered;,    i.   White. 

ApriL 

Geoffbo'ya.  Bastard  Cabbage -tree. 
<Kamed  after  Dr,  Oeoffiroy^  of  Paris, 
author  of  **  Materia  Mecuca."  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn., 
11-Diadelphia  ^-Pentagynia,  Allied  to 
Andira.y 

Stove   evergreen   trees.    Cuttings  of  ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  in  peat,  and  under  a  bell-glass ; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  7sP ;  winter, 
4tfi  to  65°. 
O.  Breifeme'jfeH(Bredemeyer'8).    Yellow.   July. 

Caraccas.     1834. 
^apifu/sa  (spined).  SO.  Yellow.  S.  Amer.  1818. 

—  oio/a'oea  (violet).   20.    Violet.   Guiana.    1823. 

GsoHETBA.  The  Amphidasis  and  I£y- 
hemaria  of  some  entomologists  is  a  genus 
of  moths  including  G.  polosaria.  Pale 
Brindled  Beauty-Moth,  which  appears  in 
March ;  eggs  deposited  in  bands  round  a 
twig,  as  done  by  the  Lackey-Moth.  Cater- 
pillars appear  with  the  opening  leaves  of 
the  elm,  lime,  lilac,  and  apple-tree.  They 
are,  at  first,  a  light  green. 

G.  defoliaria,  Lime-Looper,  or  Mottled 
Umbre-Moth,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
lime  and  apple.  Moth  appears  in  No- 
vember. Caterpillar  reddish,  with  a  bright 
yellow  stripe  on  each  side.  Female  moth 
has  no  wings,  so  that  a  piece  of  cloth 
dipped  in  tar,  and  bound  round  a  tree's 
stem,  prevents  its  ascent.  i 

G,  piniaria  attacks  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe. 

Gso'homa.  (From  geonwnos^  skilled  in 


agrionltnre;  ts  much  as  to  fiay  that  only 

a  skilfnl,  planter  could  increase  these 

pahns.    Nat.  ord.,  Pahns    [Palmaeen]. 

Linn.,  22-D»dPCHi  ^-Hexandria,  Allied  to 

Borassus.) 

Stove  palma.  Seed  i  ri«h,  sandy  loam*  gqmiw 
temp.,  6o^  to  80°  t  winter,  65<*  to  W*, 

O.  ocan'to  (stemless).    ft.    Brasil.    1898. 

—  ewtUVffera  (eoral.bearing).    ft^*    Red. 

— macrotU^ehjfs  (large-spiked),  ft.  Braiil.  I81t. 
'— pUuiafti/ront  (leaflet-leaved).    1ft.    CaraecM; 

1821. 
~  ScAolfto'na  (Sehott's).    Braii!.    1890. 
^  timpli'eifiwu  (simple-leaved).    8.    Trinidad. 

1818. 

—  Spiffio'iMi  (Spiz*s).    1ft.    Braail.    1894. 

Geoboi'ha.  Attempts  were  made  some 
years  since  to  Biibetitute  this  name  for 
that  of  Dahlia;  but  the  law  of  priority 
settles  the  question.  Dahlia  was  named 
by  ^e  Spanish  botanist  CavaniUes  in 
1791 ;  and  neither  Wildenow  nor  Spren- 
gel's  Georgina  appeared  for  more  than 
eighty  years  subsequently. 

Geba'hium.    See  Pelaboo'niuk. 

Geba'miuh.  Crane's  Bill.  (From 
geranoSf  a  crane ;  referring  to  the  beak- 
uke  torus,  or  projection  beyond  the  seeds. 
Nat.  ord.,  CraneshUh  [Geraniaces].  Linn., 
IQ'Monadelphia  6-Decandria») 

A  very  few  require  the  pit  or  greenhouse  in 
winter,  and  these  should  have  equal  portions  of 
peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Almost  all 
are  hardy,  and  flourish  in  common  ground; 
many  grow  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  hedges, 
and  thus  secure  a  portion  of  vegetable  earth. 
There  are  worse  things  than  the  common  weed 
RoberUafnum  for  twining  itself  round  the  sides 
of  a  rustle  basket,  or  erawline  over  a  rock-work. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  for  gardens  i— 
Mesica'num,  rubifo'iium,  tangtti^neumy  Lanens- 
Me'tue,  WaUiehia'twm,  pra^e'nte  Jl&re-ple'no, 
Dahu'ricunit  piU/nun,  and  eriataftum*  There  is 
hardly  an  annual  worth  sowing. 

HALF-HABDY  HEBBACEOUS. 
G.  aconitifo'lium  (aconite-leaved).    1^.    White. 
June.    Switserland.    1775* 

—  arge'Htemn  (silvery-Zeaoed).  ^.  Striped.  July. 

South  Europe.    1099> 

—  eantfacena  (hoary).     ^,    Pinki    June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1787. 

—  ineafnum  (hoary-many-c/^).  4.  Pink.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1701* 

—  Metica'num    (Mexican).     1.     Pale    purple. 

August.    Mexico.    1832. 
HABDY  ANNUALS. 

Q.  lanugino'aum  (woolly).  Rose.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1817' 
— pa'i/eiM(paIfl).    Pale.    June.    Iberia.    18^. 

HABDY  HEBBACEOUS. 
6.  q/^^ne  (related).  I.  Blue.  June.  Altaia.  1 888. 

—  albiJU/rum  (white-flowered).     1^.     Whitish. 

July.    N.  Amer.    isay. 

—  Atta'ieum  (Altaic).  U.  Pale  red.  July.  Altiia. 

1818. 

—  aneMtonefoflium  (anemone-leaved).    9.    ReiP 

August.     Madeira.     1788.    Ofeenhor 
evergreen. 
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X},  angulafhnn  (angular-c^a^etf).     1*      Purple. 

June.     1780. 
-^  asphodeloi'dea  {taphoAel-lxke).    L^Ttnt.    1838. 
T^  butrachioVdf.8  (batrachiuin«lilbe).     1.     Bine. 

July.    Ettiope.    181 7> 

—  caru'teum  (blue).  1.  Blue.  July.  Dahuria.  1^34. 

—  cim/reMm  (grey).   1.   Red.  AuRU«r.  PyrcneeB. 
*^^^Mm*nulu  (hill).  1.  Purple.  July.  Siberia.  1815. 

—  crUtaftum  (created).    1^.   Red.  July.   Iberia. 

1830. 

—  Dahu'ricum  (Dahurian)*    1*    Purple.    June. 

Dahuria.    1820. 
'^eria'tUhmn  (woolly-flowered).     8.     Crimson. 

June.    California.     \9SQ. 
*-  erioste'inon  (woolly-stemmed}.  1^.  Blue.  July. 

Siberia.     1823. 
^ pallidum  (pale).    1^.   Pale  blue.  August. 

Ncpaul.     182%.  • 
— fu'scum  (brown).    1^.    Brown.    July.    South 

Europe.     1759' 
•—^ymnocau'fojs  (naked-stemmed).      1.      Blue. 

July.     Iheria.     18U. 
■—  Ibe'ricum  (Iberian).   14*  Blue.   July.  Levant. 

1803. 
•~  Lambt/rti    (Lambert's).      H-      Red.      July. 

Nepaul.     1824. 
-^Lonc/:«^rif'n«0  (Lancaster).  §.   Striped.  June. 

Britain.    Trailer. 

—  lo'ngipes  (long^stalked).      I.      Lilac.     July. 

. 1838. 
>» /tt'c/ium  (shining).    \,    Pink.    June,    nritnin. 

—  wiacrorAi'arwni  (large-rooied). '     1^.       Purple. 

June.    Italy      IS/t). 
T-macutaftutn  (spotted).     %.      Purple.     July. 

N.  Amer.    173:t. 
-^  tnuUi'Jldwn    (much-cut).    1.     Red.    August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1817. 
-» nemoro'aum  (grove).   1.   Purple.  July.   Italy. 

1821. 
•-•  iyTepa/e'iMff.  (Nepaulese).      ^.     Red.     June. 

Nepaul.     1818. 
-^  patu'tlre  (vamh),  3.  Purple.  July.  Germany. 

1733. 
-^  parmfiofrum    (small-flowered).      %,      Purple. 

June.    Van  Diemen's  Land.     1816. 
t-;;//4s'uiM  (dusky).    1^.    BUck.   May.   England. 

—  piiti'mim  (shaggy).    3.    Purple.    July.    New 

Zealand.     1831. 
'^prate'nse  (meadow.      CrnwfooUleaved),      1^. 

Blue.     June.     Britain. 
— yfo're-a'/Ao  (white-flowered),    l^.   White. 

.lune.     Britain. 

—  — «— y?«/'rtf-a'/6o-/?/e'no(double-whitc-flowered). 

2.    White.    May.     Britain. 
— yif//rtf-/»/e'no  (double-flowered).    2.    Blue. 

June.     Scotl-ind. 
•- y?*/rff.wffriei;'a'/a  (varietrated-flowercd).  1^. 

Variegated.     July. "  Britain. 
— /*i^r«i«'tci«//i(Pyrenean).     1.    Purple.    June. 

Britain. 

—  rcjii.'xum  ihtTit-hacli-flowered).  1^.  Red.  July. 

Italy.     1738. 

—  Ao^er/tVnum  (A^r6  Robert).    I.    Bed.    April 

Britain. 

-*'•'— /«'r*-a'Mo  (white-flowered).  I.  White. 
April.     Britain. 

•-^.f<ii&//hVit<m  (bramble-leaved).  I.  Pink.  July. 
Himalayas.     1839. 

^ sn/tcrui'neuin  (l)loody).  1>  .Crimson.  July. 
Britain. 

— rillo'ii's.'nmftm  fhsiiriest)..  i.  lUood.   July. 

IjIuropQ.     Trailer. 

-~  Sif/i'ficum  (HUtet'iixn).  1.  White.  Julj/.  Si- 
beria.    1/68 

•~.  a//.vw//'*i  ^(liannrlieii),     I.     Suipctl.    Au<;ust. 


a.  iuben/awn  (tuhtTtMe'Tooted),  1.  Plak.  JnlVk 

Italy.     1506. 
— ramo'atim  (brancbiilg).   1.  Purple.   July. 

South  Europe. 
-»  »m6ro'mim  (shaded).   !<  Porplet  July.  Hun- 

gary.     1804. 

—  Vitusoniafnum  (VlaaaoT'a).     I.    Bed.    July. 

Crimea.     1831. 

—  WalHchia'num  (WalUeb's).  i.  Striped.  July. 

Nepaul.    :8I9. 

Gera'rdia.  ( Nam ed  after  Gerard,  the 
English  herbalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworts 
[Scropl^Tilariace®].  Linn.,  lA^'Didynamia 
'Z-Angiospermia.) 

All  but  delphinifo'lia  from  North  America.  An- 
nuals, biennials,  and  perennials  by  seed,  in  aoady 
peat;  perennials  and  biennials  also  by  cuttings  in 
sandy  peat,  under  a  hand-light ;  such  as  querci- 
fafHa^  by  divisions  in  spring;  sandy,  fibry  loam, 
if  peat  is  not  to  be  had ;  the  stove  species  xe« 
quires  similar  trefttmene,  but  extra  he^t. 

STOVE   HERBACEOUS. 

G.  delphinifo'lia    (larkspur-leaved).     S.      Pink. 

July.    E.  hid.    1800. 

HARDY  ANNUALS  AND   BIENNIALS, 

G,  aphy'lla  (leafless-«/emmecI).    3.    Ruse.    July. 

1834.    Annual. 
1- mari'/tma  (sea-side).  S.   Yellow.   July.  1833. 

—  pedicula'rin  (pedicularis-like).  Yellow.   June. 

1836. 
-r- p«i7)uVra  <purp1e).   1^.    Purple.    July.    1772. 

—  tenuifo'lia  (sleuder-leaved).   1.   Purple.  July. 

1813. 

HARDY  HEB9ACE0US. 
C.y?a'oa  (vellow).     li.    Yellow.    July,     ijgd. 

—  (^uerc»/o'/ta  (oak-leaved).    1.    Yellow.    July. 

1813. 

Gerbe'ra.  ■  (Named  after  Gerber^  a 
German  naturalist.  Nat.  ord..  Composites 
[Asteraceae].  Linn.,  19'Sgngenesia  2- 
Superjlua.) 

A  greenhouse  biennial ;    seeds  or  cuttings  of. 
the  side-shoors,  and  preserved  over  the  winter : 
sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40° 
to  45*. • 

(?.  crena'ta  (scollop-Zeaoe^f).    ^.    Purple.    July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1833. 

German  CatchPly.  yisca'ria  vulga'ris. 

Germander.     Teu'crium, 

Germination  is  the  sprouting  or  first 
step  in  vegetation  of  a  seed.  To  enable  it 
to  germinate  it  must  have  a  perfectly- 
developed  embryo,  and  be  ripe,  or  nearly 
ripe.  It  must  not  be  too  old,  and  there 
must  be  present  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
moisture, '  and  oxygen  gas,  the  latter 
I  being  furnished  by  the  air. 

Geropo'gon.  Old  Man's  Beard.  (From. 
f,eron,  old  man,  and  pogoiij  a  beard;  re- 
feiring  to  the  hair-like  pappus  which 
crowns  the  calyx,  in  this  order.  Nat.  ord.. 
Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  10-Sgnge- 
ncHia  l-JSqiialii.    Allied  to  Scorzonera.) 

Hardy  plants,  from  Italy.    Annuals  by  seed  in 
April,  ia  common  soil;    perennial  by  seed  and' 
division  u*"  the  plant  in  spring. 
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0.  calgctUafhit  {/Utrge-cHyxed),   9.    Pink.   Jalyt 
1774;    PereAnial. 

—  gitt'ber  (nmooih).    1*.    Pink.    July.    1704. 
•^  hirni*tut  atiaHiy).    I^.    Red.    July.    1750. 

Ge'smeba.     ( Named  after  Conrad  Cht- 

netf  a  celebrated  botanist  of  Ziiricb.  Nat.' 

ord.,  Gesnenvorts  [Gesneraceee].    Linn., 

ll-Didynamia  ^-AngioBpermia,    Allied  to 

Gloxinia.) 

A  most  intoreating  funily  of  plants,  tlMt,  by 
regulating  their  re»t  period,  lAay  b«  broaght  inio 
bloom  at  almoat  an]^  time.  All  scarlet-flowered, 
except  where  otherwise  stated. 
G.  acau'/M  (stemless).  1.  June.  Jamaica.  1793. 
-^  a^B'^rv^a'fo  (afrgregate).  3.  June.  Brazil.  181 0. 
~  a///(j'o;7Ay//a  (shiftingpieayed).    1^.    Orange. 

July.    Brazil.     I834-. 
-ifrfM'/i;i  (Arnold's).    1.    July.    BraiU.    1841. 

-  brevifli/ra  (short-ilowered).   1.   Bed.   August. 

1847. 
^  AuMo'sa  (bulbotis).    2.    June.    Brazil.    I816. 

—  Cftlgei'na  ilarge-ctAyxed),    1 4.    Jamaica. 

--  Carcuxfua'nu  (Caraccas).   9.   July.    Caraccas. 
1842. 

—  Coope'ri  (Mr.  Coope^^^).  2.  May.  Brazil.  1829. 

—  eurda'ta  (heut'Uaoed).  f .   Pale  scarlet.  July. 
^  eorymbo'Ma  (corymhed).  2.  July.  Jamaica.  1822. 

—  <<'Xi^ii'//«  (foxglove-like).  Jane.    Brasil.  1842. 

—  di'iicotor  (two-colouied).    Red,  yellow.    8ep« 

tembef.    8.  Amer.    1848. 

—  Dougla'sii    (Douglas's).     1^.     Bed,    yellow. 

September.     Rio  Janeiro.     1826. 

—  — -  verticiltafta  (^whorlcd-flowered).  3.  Crim- 

son.   May.    Rio  Janeiro.    1«35. 

—  elli'ptiea  (oval). 

lu'tea^yeXlow-flowered)*  1.  Vellow.  May. 

Santa  Martha.     J 844. 

—  elongaHa  (elongated).    2.    Scarlet.    Septem> 

ber.     S.  Amer.     1883. 
/rti^tco'so  (shrubby).    2.    August. 

—  faucia'lis  (wide-mouthed).  2.  July.  Brasil.  1833. 

—  Gardne'ri  (Gardner's).  2.  Red.   July.  Brasil. 

1841. 
--  Otrardiafna   (Oerard'a).      2.      Red,   yeUow. 
Beptember.    S.  Amer.    1843. 

—  Ai>n('/a  (hairy).    1.    July.    Cumana.    1820. 

—  ffo;u2e'nm«  (Honda).    1.    Rod,  yellow.    May. 

Brazil.    1845. 

—  huftnUis  (humble).    |.    Cuba. 

—  latuiffUha    (wooUy-flowarad).     8.     Autamn. 

Mexico. 
~~  Iftieri'tia  (brick-ied).    2.    July.  Brasil.   18B4. 

—  lati/o'lia  (broad-leaved).     August.    G.%raccas. 

1839. 

—  Libantfnsia  (Lebanon.     Manjf'flowered)*     i. 

June.    Cuba.     1847« 

—  Lindlt'jfi  (landley's).    Scarlet,  yellow.    JiUy. 

Brazil.     182.%. 

—  longi/o'lia  (loog-leaved).    S.     Red.      Jana. 

Gnattmala.     I84I. 

—  macrafntha  (large-flowered).    Purplish. 

'— purpvfrea{^VLvg\t-flowered),  h.  August. 

1847. 

—  fnacros'ta'ehpa  (large-spiked).      Rio  Janeiro. 

182t. 

—  magni'ftca  (magnificent).    August. 

-^  oblongata  (oblong).-     Crimson.     AprIL     8. 
Amer.     1830. 

—  p^rdi'na  (leopard-«j9o//fftf).    1^.    Orango,  vied- 

spotted.    August.    Braail.    1817. 

—  lenduli'na   (dtoopiuf-flowered),      2.      June. 

S.  Amer.     1825. 
*- ;?o/^a'AiAa  (many.flower«d).   2.  June.  Brazil. 
W9- 


Brazil.     1836» 
1831. 

Brazil.    I83.'(. 
9.    July.     Rio 


<7.  r</f«'«a  (bant-baok).  April.  Valparaiap.  1897- 

—  rup^atris  (rock-inhabitmg).  ^.  August. .  1835. 

—  ntpi'co/a  (rock).    {.    May.    BrazU.    1835. 
^  m'ft/a  (briUiant).    9.     Scarlet,  yellow.     An- 

gust.    Brasil.    1625. 
a'trosangui'nea  (dark  red).  9.  Crimaoiu 

August.    Brasil.    1820. 
->- •eo'Ara  trough).    1.    July.    Jamaica.    1820. 

—  cce'p/rvm  (sceptred).    4.    July.  Brasil.  1880. 
i'gnea  (fiery).    3.    Reddish-yellow.  Sep- 
tember.   Brazil.     1835. 

—  8eAie«liVna  (Schiede's).    1^.    July.   Mexico* 

1844. 

—  5«;;o'i0t<(Sellow*s).    9.    July. 

—  spicu'ia  (spiked).    Grenada. 

—  »Mcta  (upright).    5.    July. 

—  Suit&Mi  (Captain  Sutton's). 

Janeiro.    1888. 

a'lba  f  white).    July.    Brazil.    1840. 

^triflo'ra  (three-flowered).     9.      Tellow,  red. 

July.    New  Grenada.    1846. 

—  tubero'sa  (toberoos).  ^.  Autumn.  Brasil.  18S4. 

—  tubi/(fi'ra   (tube-flowered).     9.     March.     S- 

Amer.     1815. 

•^99$H'ta  ^clothed).  1^.  Oran^.  July.  Bo- 
gota.    1849. 

—•jubriftUi{ttibT%-atriped).  9.  Scarlet,  yellovi** 
September.    Brasil.    1840. 

Propagation:  by  Cuttiugs, — They  m ay 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  three  kinds. 
1st,  the  young  shoots,  as  soon  as  they  are 
three  inches  long,  springing  from  the  old 
tubers  (these  are  the  best) ;  2nd,  leaves 
taken  off  with  a  bud  at  the  base ;  and 
3rd,  by  the  leaves  only,  without  buds. 
The  first  mode  may  be  used  when  the 
kind  or  variety  is  plentiful,  and  the  bulba 
so  strong  as  to  send  out  more  shoots 
than  are  wanted  for  flowering;  the 
second  mode,  w>^en  the  variety  is  new 
and  more  scarce  ;  and  the  last  when  it 
is  more  rare  still.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  the  first  and  second  mode,  that  the 
cuttings,  if  struck  early  in  the  year,  will, 
with  moderate  care  and  attention  to  re- 
potting, flower  the  same  year ;  whereas 
those  struck  from  leaves, '  or  parts  of 
leaves,  will  only  form  small  tubers  that 
season.  Kacb.  kind  of  cutting  requires 
to  be  put  in  sand,  under  bell  or  hand- 
glasses, in  bottom-heat,  to  strike  them 
quickly.  A  moist,  warm  heat  is  neces- 
sary ;  a  moist,  cold  place  would  rot  the 
cuttings  immediately.  Such  species  as 
do  not  make  bulbs  must  be  propagated 
by  the  first  kind  of  cuttings. 

By  Seed, — To  raise  new  varieties  it  is 
necessary  to  save  s^ed.  Choose  the 
finest  and  brightest-coloured  to  save  it 
from.  As  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  gather  it  and 
dry  it ;  keep  it  very  dry  till  the  March 
following ;  then  sow  tiie  seed  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  light,  sandy  compost,  place  it  in 
a  warm,  moist  atmosphere;  and  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  up,  mid  the  plantti  bav^ 
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attained  a  leaf  or  two,  transplant  them 
thinly  on  the  surface  of  shallow  pots, 
and  let  them  grow  there  daring  the  sum- 
mer. Allow  them  to  go  to  rest  in  the 
autumn,  and  keep  them  in  the  same 
pots  through  the  winter,  giving  hut  little 
water.  As  soon  as  life  appears  again  in 
the  spring,  pot  them  o£f  singly  into  small 
pots,  watering  and  re-potting  the  same 
as  the  cuttings ;  hut  it  is  more  than 
probahle  they  will  not  flower  till  the 
second  year. 

Soil. — Light,  fihroQs  loam,  turfy  peat, 
and  half-decayed  leaves,  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  due  portion  of  sand,  well-mixed, 
hut  not  sifted. 

Summer  OuUure.^^To  have  a  snoces- 
sion  of  hloom,  pot  a  portion  of  the 
hulbs  in  January,  and  place  them  in  heat, 
giving  a  little  water.  Temp.,  60®  to  80®. 
Pot  a  second  batch  about  the  middle  of 
Pebruary,  and  another  towards  the  end 
of  March.  These  will  supply  flowers  for 
several  months.  Put  them  in  pots,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  bulbs ;  keep 
them  regularly  watered,  but  never  very 
wet.  They  may  be  syringed  occasionally 
previously  to  flowering,  but  not  much ; 
for  the  leaves  are  so  woolly  that  they  hold 
moisture  too  long,  if  syringed  severely. 
When  the  blooming  season  is  oyer  they 
may  be  set  out  of  doors  during  summer, 
but  should  be  sheltered  from  heavy  rains. 
They  will  then  gradually  go  to  rest. 

Winter  Culture, — All  that  they  require 
is  to  be  kept  in  their  pots  in  a  place  where 
neither  frost  nor  wet  ocm  reach  them ;  yet 
the  ]plaoe  should  never  be  below  40®,  nor 
above  05®.  If  the  cold  is  much  lower 
they  will  be  i^t  to  rot ;  and  if  higher,  to 
vtarl  into  growth. 

Diseases. — ^The  only  disease  that  these 
plants  are  subject  to  is  a  kind  of  dty  rot 
in  the  bulbs,  which  changes  the  sub* 
stance  into  a  soft  pulp,  destroying  the 
buds,  and  so  causing  them  to  perish. 
There  is  no  cure  for  it. 

GETHt'LiB.  (From  gttheo, to  rejoice; 
referring  to  the  sweetness  of  the  flowers 
of  some  of  them.  Nat  ord.,  Amaryl- 
Uds  [Amaryltidaceffi].  linn.,  Q-Hexan- 
4ria  l-Monogjfnia,  Allied  to  Stembergia.) 

Here  the  Amaryllidk  reaeh  tlveir  minimam 
stature  I  O.  cilia'ris,  if  not  the  Bmaileat,  ia  m 
dwarf  u  any  in  the  order.  There  are  only  three 
•of  them  in  caltiratton  t  ifTVo,  eUia'ritt  and  «pf- 
r^lia,  Oreenhoiue  bulbe ,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  white  flowers.  Offsets  and  aeeds; 
sandyloam  and  peat;  kept  nearly  dry  in  winter. 
Winter.tempo  8S<>  to  45^ 


O.  if/ra  (AfHeaa).    ^.    July.    18S0. 

—  ei/ia'rtf  (hair-fringed),   i,    July.    1788. 

—  laneeoketa  (spear-head-Moifetf).  8.  July.  1790. 

—  epira^He  i%p\nl'lea»ed),    |.    July.    178O. 

—  vWo'm  (shaggyt    |.    July.    1787* 

Geto'nia.  (Probably  the  native  name. 
Nat.  ord^  Myrobaldns  [Oombretaceie]. 
Linn.,  lO-Deeandria  I'Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Terminalea.) 

fitove  evergreen  elimben.    Cuttings  of  ripened  . 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat ; 
sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.    Summer  teinp.,  t(P 
to  80° ;  winter,  50°  to  56°. 

Q.ftoribu'nda  (bundle-flowered).      0.     Yellow, 

green.    E.  Ind.    1815. 
-» nu'/ons  (nodding).    0.    B.  Ind*    1810. 

Ge'um.  Avens.  (From  geyo^  to  sti- 
mulate ;  the  roote  of  some  of  them,  and 
of  allied  species,  have  the  same  properties 
as  Peruvian  bark.  Nat.  ord.,  Bo$ewort9 
[Rosaoeaa].  Linn.,  Vl-Ico»andria  S-Poly- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Potentilla.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Cocdfneum  \» 
rtrf  showy.  Seeds,  and  dividing  the  plants  in 
spnng ;  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould. 

O,  agrimonioVdee  (agrimony-like).    1^.    White. 
July.    N.  Amer.    1811. 

—  o'jtem  (whitej.    1.    White.    July.  N.  Amer. 

1730. 
->  Jffo'ii^icttm  (Atlantic),      l.     TeUow.     July. 

South  Europe.    1810. 
•— braehjfpe'taluin  (short-petaled).    1.    Tellow. 

July.    1818. 
•^Canade'nse  (CanacBan).     I^.    TeUow.    July. 

Canada.    1810. 

—  ChiWnte  (Chili),  a.  Copper.  July.  Chili.  1890. 

—  — —  a'trO'SanguVneum  (dark-blood-coloured). 

S.    Dark  blood. 

—  — —  grandijto'rum  (large-flowered).  1^.  Scar- 

let.   July. 
^eUtaftum  (hair-fringed).    1.    Yellow.     July. 

N.  Amer.    1818. 
^  heterophjf'Uufn  (various^leaved).    9.    White. 

July.    1810. 
^  hff'bridum  (hjhxid),    1.    Bed,  brown.    July. 

Europe. 

—  Merme'dimn  (intermediate).      14.     Tellow. 

July.    Volhinia.    1794. 
-^  WMeropkyUum  (large-leaved).     9.     iTellow. 
July.    Kamtochatka.    1804. 

—  ni»afl9  a'lbwn  (snowy- white).    White.    June. 

—  nw'laiu  (nodding).    14.    Tellow.     July.     N. 

Amer.    1833. 
-^  PorieiudUagk^tmm   (Perteneehlag'a).       I^. 
YeUowf    July.     1820. 

—  Pgrena'icum  (Pyrenean).  1^*    Tellow.    July. 

Pyrenees.    1804. 

—  radiV^m  (radiated).    1.    TeUow.    July.    N. 

Amer.    1815. 

—  ramincukn'det  (raauaeqlai^nke).  1.    Tellow. 

July.    1893. 
-~  rotundif&Hum  (round-leaved).     1.      TeUow. 

July.    Russia.    1890. 
'-etrVetmn  (upright).    I.    Striped.    June.    If 

Amer.    1778. 
^  Virg^Uafmm  (Vkgiaitn).    ift.    WhUe.  Mly. 

N.  Amer. 

Giant  Fennel.    Fe*rula. 
Gi'iJA.    ( Named  after  OUio,  a  Spanish 
i  botanist    Not.  ord.,  PMoxwort$  [Pole- 
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maniacatt].    lAnn^tii'PeiUandrial-Monu' 
gynia») 

Hardy  uiniuis,  except  Q.  uggrefft^ta.  Sown 
iu  September,  and  slightly  protected  daring  vin* 
ter,  they  bloom  early  in  the  summer ;  sow  la  the 
end  of  March  in  open  border;  cdmmon  soiU 
The  greenhoose  biennial,  sown  in  August,  potted, 
and  kept  over  the  winter,  will  bloom  free^  the 
following  summer. 

Q.  acl^Uea/o'tia  (milfoil  *  leaved),      l^.    Pink. 
August.    California.     1833. 

—  aggrega'ta  {crowded}*    Scarlet.    July.    Ame- 

rica.   I8B8.    Greenhouse  biennial. 
•—  arem^ria  (wad-inhabiting),    1.    Blue*  June. 
California.     1833. 

—  capita^ta  (roun^f-headed).    2^.    Blue.     July. 

Columbia.    18M. 
->  —  eifr(/Ua  ufiba  (wfaite-eoroUaed).  2.  White. 
Jane.    Gardens.    1820* 

—  coronopifo'lia  (coronopus-Ieaved).    3^.    Scar- 

let.   Jnl^.    Carolina.    1726. 
-—  crasM^iia  (thick-leaved).  S.  Yellowish.  June. 
Chili.     1832. 

—  gra'cUis  (slender).  4«  Pmlc*    July.    N.  Amer. 

1826. 

—  ineonap^eua  (inconspienons).   £.    Blue.    Au- 

gnat.    N.  Amer.    1703. 
'^  lacinia'ta{eai'leaved).  i.  Purple.  July.  Chili. 

1831. 
~-  Unijl&ra  (flax-flowered).    ^.    White.     June. 

California.    1838. 

—  lufUa  (yellow).    Yellow.    |.  California.  18S2. 

—  wuWcau'lit  (many-stemmed).  2..  Blue.    Cali- 

fornia.   1833. 
"'•  pmvifin'ta  (small-flowered).    3.    Blue.     Oc- 
tober.   America..  1793. 

—  phamaceoi'des  (pharnaceum-Iike).   i.  White. 

June.    California.     1833. 

~-  pttlehe'lta  (pretty).  3^.  Scarlet.  July.  North- 
west America.    1836. 

— /»«'n^en«  (prickly).  1^.  Pink.  July.  N. 
Amer.    1827. 

-- piwiV/a  (dwarf).    1.    June.    Chill.    1833. 

—  tenmijl^ra  (thin-flowered).    3.    Rose,  violet. 

August.    California. 

—  <n'cotor  (three-ooloured).    1.   Purple,  ocaage. 

August.    California.    1833. 
*—  ■■■—  fl</ribM9aibica'nti6u8  (Wliitish-flowered). 
4.    White.    July.    California.    1833. 

Gimbe'rtia.  (Named  after  Gilibert,  a 
German  botanist.  Nat,  ord.,  Ivyworls 
[Araliaceflp].  Linn.,  6  -  Penttuidria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Cassonia.) 

stove  evergreen  efarub.  Cutting*  of  the  young 
shoots  in  .sand,  under  a  bell-glase,  and  in  heat ; 
sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60° 
to  80*';   winter,  48^  to  65^ 


O.  palma'ta  (hand-leaved). 
£.  Ind.    1818. 


6.   White.    March. 


Gille'nia.  (Named  after  one  Oillenius, 
Nat.  ord.,  BoseworU  [Eosacess].  linn., 
12-Icosandria  H-Penlagynia,  Allied  to 
Spiraea.)  ' 

Hfody  herbaceous  perennials,  with  ved  and 
white  Xiowers,  from  Nortii  America.  Division  of 
the  plant ;  common  soil. 

O.  Biipula'ceii  (/ar^e-stipuled).    2.    July.    1805. 
—  <r</»/^7a  (three-leaved).    3.    July.    1713. 
— >— —  ma'/or (greater). •  S.    July* 


GizjiYFiAWER.    Matthi'ola  inea'na. 

GiNorB.  {Zingi'ber  officina'le*)  Green 
ginger  maybe  easily  cnltivated  two  ways, 
either  in  pots,  or  in  a  deep  pit.  If  in  pots, 
take  the  plants,  shake  them  out  of  the  pots 
when  at  rest  in  February,  divide  them, 
and  pot  each  piece  into  a  pot  six  inches 
across ;  plunge  them,  as  soon  as  the  heat 
is  temperate,  in  a  bark-pit,  or  a  frame' 
heated  with  dnng  like  a  cucumber-bed, 
the  surface  being  ooyered  with  tan  deep 
enough  for  the  pots.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  come  up  give  a  small  supply  of 
water,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity 
as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  By 
August  they  will  be  fit  to  take  up  and 
preserve.  If  a  large  quantity  is  re- 
qoired^  a  deep  pit  of  two  or  three 
Ughts  will  be  necessary,  the  bottom  to 
be  filled  with  rich  soil  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot;  plant  the  roots  in  this  soil,  and 
line  the  pit  with  hot  dnng,  renewing  it 
as  the  heat  declines.  The  time  for  plant- 
ing in  the  pit  is  Februaiy  or  March. 
Water  whilst  growing,  give  air  in  hot 
weather,  and  in  September  you  will  have 
a  large  supply  of  fine  ginger-roots,  equal 
to  foreign. 

GiKQERBBEAO-TBEE.  PaHna'rium  ma- 
erophy'llum, 

Gladi'olus.  Com  Flag.  (From  gla- 
diusy  a  sword ;  referring  to  the  shape  of 
the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Irid$  [Iridacefe]. 
linn.,  S-I^iandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Bulbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except 
where  oAerwise  mentioned.  The  hardiest  merciy 
require  border-room,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds, 
and  by  taking  up  and  dividing  the  bulbs  before 
growth  has  commenced.  Those  generally  dnig- 
nated  frame  and  greenhouse  species  will  thrive 
very  well  in  dry,  eandy  leam  and  peat  out  of  doors, 
if  planted  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  bulbs.  The  earliest-flower- 
ing, sueh  as  Alafndui,  &e.,  may  be  planted  in  the 
end  of  October  1  roino'etie,  ybirmoit'esimtu,  fte., 
in  December;  and  Oaiufave'nsfo,  Jloribu*ndua, 
ptittaci'tuut  and  sple'ndens  from  Februaiy  to 
March,  when  they  will  keep  blooming  all  the 
autumn.  The  whole  make  fine  pot  plants,  potted 
in  autunuQ  and  spring,  and  kept  m  a  eold  pit 
until  they  show  flower.  They  may  also  be  forced 
for  tiie  greenhonsa  after  the  roots  have  filled  the 
pots. 
O,  mquinoctiafHa  (equinoctial).     April.     Stems 

Leone.     1848. 
•—ala'tuB  (wing-ylotoereif).    |.    Scarlet,  yellow. 

June.    1791. 

—  — —  Algoe'tuit  (Algoa  Bay),  f .  Orange.  July. 

1834. 

—  a'/ftirfiM  (whitish).    I.    White.    June.    1774. 

—  -—•  pt'efMS  (painted).    1.   Red,  white,    ^y. 

17»4. 

—  an^'«<tM  (narrow-/eae6<i).   3.   Yellow.  June. 

1756. 

—  bta'ndus  (fair).     Ik*     Flesh.    June.     1774. 

—  «reoJ/o'/ttM(8hort-leaved).li.  Pink.  June.  \W9. 
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fr.  By aant^nua  (Hffxitint).  9.  Red.  ialy,  Tur- 
key.   1099. 

—  campanula' lu$  IheU-flawered),      ]4*      Light 

purple.    May.    1704. 

—  car«ft*na'/i» (cardinal).    S.    R«d.    Jaly.    1789* 
— 'caVii«u«(fleah*coloured).  2.  Flesh.  Juna.  17O0> 

—  Cttuca*8ietu  (Caucasian).    Caucasus.    1843. 
^—  cochlea' tut  {tpoon-lipped).    14.    White,  red. 

March.     1829- 

—  commu'itM  (common).  S.   Red.   July.    South 

Kurope.    1.S96., 

a'lbua  {vrhite-flowered).  2.  White.  June. 

South  Europe. 

—  •~— -ea'meiM    (flesh'-coloured).     14.     Flesh. 

July.    South  Europe.    159(t 
---  co'neolor  (one-coloured).    1.    Yellow.    June. 

179U. 
'—  crispijlt^rus  (curled-flowered).  Various.  July. 

1843. 

•^ctm^wfa'^Ks  (pointed).  14.  White,  brown.  Msy^ 
1795. 

—  de'biUa  (wcA),    Ik-    White.    May. 

—  t>du'/U(ttiiahle'rooted),  1^.  White.  June.  I8IO. 
.—  /Mft'MM  (festive).    Pale  rose.    July.    1844. 

—  y?«jrtto'«u«  (zigzag).    1.   Orange.    June.    1825. 
— yIoa6u'n«fu«  (bundle-flowered).  1.  Citron.  July. 

1788. 

—  ffruf cilia  (slender).  2.  Blue,  white.  April.  1800. 

—  hasta'tus  (halbert-shaped).    i.    Flesh.    May. 

I8I6. 

—  fiirsu'tua  (hairy).    I^.    Pink.    June,     1795. 
•>-  hj/aU'nuB  (grass-like).  1.   Yellow,  red.  June. 

182S. 

—  imbricaftus  (imbricated).      1.     Bed.     June. 

Russia.     1820. 

—  inDo/tt'/tts  (rolled-inward).    14.    Pink.    June. 

1757. 

—  3f tV/e'rt  (Miller's).     14.    Violet.    May.     1751. 

—  il/or/o'mtM  (Morton's).     1^.    White.     1837. 
-~  Namaque'nns  (Namaqua).   f.  Orange.  June. 

1800. 

-^  Natale'tuia  (Kat»l)..  4.  Scarlet,  yellow.  Au- 
gust.   Natal  River.    1830. 

<— oppositiJU/rut  (opposite  •  flowered).  April .\ 
Madagascar.    1843. 

—- pemMo'MJis  (penetrable).  }.  Orange.  June. 
1835. 

•<~  ramo'fuf  (branching).  5.  Bose.    July.    1838. 

•—recu'rous  (rolled-back).  2.  Striped.  May. 
1758. 

—  t^getum  (corn-field).  S.  Purple.  July.  South 

Europe.    1596. 
— /ene'^tw  (tender),    f.    Yellow.    June.    1825. 
—•/r'nuM  (slender).  1.  Red.  June.  Tauria.  1823. 
r~  trichanemifi/iiut   (triehonema>leared).      14. 

Yellow.    June.    1800. 

—  irimaeulu'lus  (three-spotted).   1.   Red,  white. 

June.    1794. 

—  frt'c/t«  (sad).    1.    Brown,  red.    July.    1745. 
•^  undula'tua  iwtkved'/lomered).    1.    Pink.    May. 

17^0. 
pafUidut  (p9}e).    I.    Pink.    May.    1760. 

—  versicolor  (various  -  coloured).     1^.     Brown. 

June.    1794. 
bine'rvis  (two-nerved).    I^.  Pink.   June. 

1806. 
— tenu'ior  (slenderer).  I.  Variegated.  June. 

1779. 

—  ffipera'tu9  (viper-like).  4.  Green,  white.   May. 

1787. 
.—  ira^'n<iM( Watson's).  I.  Red.  March.  1791. 

—  — —  variega'tu*  (variegated).  14.  Red,  white. 

April.    1801. 

Propagation  :    hy  O/fse/s.— -The  oifsets 
are  produced  plendfally  round  t>ie  ba^c 


of  each  bulb.  When  the  bnlbe  are  taken 
up,  separate  the  flowering  bulbs  from  the 
offsets,  and  then  again  divide  the  latter 
into  two  lotA,  one  of  the  larger  roots  and 
one  of  the  smaller.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  prepare  a  bed  for  them  in  an 
open  situation,  and  drain  the  ground 
well  if  damp.  Place  a  layer  of  brick- 
rubbish  under  the  soil,  not  less  than  a 
foot  deep,  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
inches ;  upon  the  drainage  place  a  layer 
of  stable-Utter,  then  throw  in  the  soil, 
mixing  it  freely  with  well-decomposed 
manure ;  let  it  settle  about  a  fortnight, 
then  plant  the  larger  offsets  in  one  bed 
and  the  smaller  ones  in  another;  the 
larger  sized  four  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
six  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  three 
inches  deep«  Plant  by  drawing  drills 
across  the  beds  with  a  triangular-shaped 
hoe,  and  put  in  the  bulbs  with  the  hand, 
pressing  each  pretty  firmly  down  into 
the  soil.  When  all  are  planted,  level 
the  soil  with  a  rake.  The  small-sized 
o£&ets  may  be  planted  much  thicker,  but 
in  eveiy  other  respect  the  same  as  the 
larger  sized.  The  reason  for  planting 
them  in  two  sizes  is,  because  the  larger 
sized  produce  such  large  leaves  as  smother 
the  smaller  ones;  besides,  the  larger 
sized  v^l  produce,  after  one  year's  growth, 
flowering  bulbs,  which,  when  taken  up 
after  the  growth  is  perfected,  may  be 
sorted  to  plant  with  the  older  flowering 
ones.  The  smaller  size  had  better  re- 
main in  the  bed  for  two  years,  then  be 
taken  up,  sorted,  and  replanted  in  two 
sizes  again,  till  they  are  large  enough  to 
flower. 

Bt/  Seed  new  varieties  are  obtained. 
All  that. is  wanted  are  a  few  square  yards 
of  ground,  a  few  roots  of  the  best  Mnds, 
but  as  dissimilar  in  habit  as  possible, 
and  then,  when  in  bloom,  to  exercise  a 
little  taste  and  discemmentin  hybridising, 
by  impregnating  the  finest  form  as  the 
breeder  of  seed,  with  the  pollen  of  the 
highest  and  most  diistinct  coloured  male 
parent,  temoving  the  poUen  of  the  breeder 
before  it  bursts,  and  applying  the  pollen 
of  the  male  parent  as  soon  as  the  anthers 
open.  When  the  seed  is  ripe  gather  it, 
and  keep  it  dry  till  spring;  then  sow  it 
in  shallbw  pots  or  boxes;  place  them 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  seedlings 
are  up  give  plenty  of  air,  and  very  mode- 
rate supplies  of  water.  As  soon  as  ^the 
weather  will  permit,  set  them  in  the  open 
air,  and  as  the  leaves  advance  in  size  give 
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more  water,  ind  allow  gentle  shotrers  to 
fall  upon  them,  bat  shelter  them  Arom 
heavy  rain.  When  the  leaves  are  all 
decayed,  take  the  soil  and  caiefoUy  sift 
it  through  a  fine  sieve,  picking  oat  every 
bulb,  however  small.  Prepare  a  bed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  of  the  same  mate- 
rials,  aa  is  deseribed  above  for  ofbets. 
Plant  the  seedling  bulbs  in  it  the  first 
week  in  September,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  small  offsets.  Let  them  remain  in 
this  bed  for  two  years ;  then  take  them 
and  replant  them  in  a  bed  fresh  prepared. 
It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  strongest 
will  then  flower,  and  the  very  worst  will 
be  worth  planting  in  the  borders. 

Summer  (?M/<iir«.—«The  bulbs  want  very 
little  attention  dming  summer.  Keep 
them  clear  of  weeds,  and  when  the  flower- 
stems  are  a  foot  high  place  a  stick  to 
support  them,  as  the  winds  are  apt  to 
tvrist  them  off  close  to  the  bulbs.  When 
the  bloom  is  over,  and  the  leaves  turn 
yellow,  take  them  up  dry,  and  sort  them, 
separating  the  bulbs  that  are  large  enough 
to  flower  from  the  ofisets ;  put  Uiem  away 
in  drawers,  marked  with  the  name  of  eaoh 
variety,  keeping  them  dry  and  cool  till  the 
planting  season  arrives  again. 

Winter  Culture, — ^In  September  prepare 
the  beds  by  throwing  out  all  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  fifteen  inches ;'  if  in  the 
same  situation  as  beds  were  befbre,  exa- 
mine the  drainage.  If  it  is  open  and 
ready  to  work  well,  it  will  need  nothing 
doing  to  it,  but  if  it  be  choked  up,  remove 
it  entirely ;  sift  it,  throwing  in  the  rough, 
and  removing  the  fine  earthy  part ;  add 
some  fresh  rubble,  and  then  cover  it  with 
litter ;  mix  a  goodly  portion  of  thoroughly 
decayed  dung  with  the  soil,  or,  which  is 
better,  renew  it  entirely ;  level  the  bed, 
leaving  it  a  few  inches  higher.  Plant  the 
first  week  in  October,  three  inches  deep, 
giving  each  of  the  bulbs  six  inches  square 
to  grow  in.  Place  a  thin  layer  of.  half- 
rotten  dung  upon  the  bed,  to  protect  the 
bnlbs  in  severe  froet  They  will  require 
no  other  care  during  this  season. 

Vermin, — Mice,  wireworma,  and  the  red 
spider  prey  upon  them.  Wirewomu  may 
be  caught  with  slices  of  potatoes  buried 
in  the  soil,  and  taken,  up  occasionally. 
The  red  spider^  happily,  only  appears 
when  there  is  a  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather.  Watch  for  its  first  appearance, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  causing  the 
leaves  to  appear  spotted,  let  every  leaf  be 
aponged  over  with   water  impregnated 


with  flower  of  sulphor.  If  dry  weather 
prevails  maoh,  syringe  the  pUmts  every 
evening  severdy. 

DisMSM.— The  balbs  sometimes  are 
attacked  by  a  kind  of  dxy  rot,  which  turns 
them  into  a  powdeiy  substance,  prevents 
them  sending  forth  roots,  and  then  the 
tops,  if  they  have  made  any,  turn  yellow, 
and  the  whole  plant  perishes.  There  is 
no  known  remedy.  To  prevent  its  spread- 
ing, remove  the  infected  bulbs,  and  a 
portion  of  the  soil  near  them. 

GiASS  is  the  best  agent  employed  by 
the  gardener  to  exclude  the  cold,  whilst 
the  Ught  is  admitted  to  his  plants  which 
are  natives  of  hotter  climates  than  that 
in  which  he  cultivates  them.  Now  that 
the  excise-duty  is  removed  from  glass, 
the  gardener  is  enabled  to  employ  the 
best,  and  a  thicker  kind  than  formerly, 
when  the  duty  was  high  in  proportion  to 
the  good  quality  and  weight.  Anxiety 
to  obtain  the  best  glass  for  hothouses, 
&e.,  is  every  way  laudable ;  but  the  bene- 
fit sought  for  in  frustrated  if  it  be  not 
constantly  well  cleansed.  The  best  glass, 
if  dirty,  aJlows  fewer  rays  of  Hght  to  pass 
through  than  inferior  glass  kept  bright. 
A  thorough  cleansing  should  be  given 
both  to  the  outside  and  inside  twice  «a* 
nually,  during  the  first  weeks  of  Febm* 
ary  and  of  October,  and  a  third  cleans- 
ing, on  the  outside  only,  at  the  end  of 
June.  In  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of 
light  does  the  plant  under  glass  beooro<>, 
in  the  gardener's  phraseology,  drawn  i 
that  is,  its  surface  of  leaves  becomes  un- 
naturally extended,  in  the  vain  effort  to 
have  a  sufficient  eloboration  of  the  sap 
effected  by  means  of  a  large  surface  ex- 
posed to  a  diminished  light,  for  which  a 
less  surface  would  have  been  suflScient  if 
the  light  were  more  intense.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  consequences  of 
breakage,  and  other  contingencies  to  be 
avoided  as  well  as  secured,  we  consider 
glass  of  21  ounces  to  the  square  foot,  and 
in  panes  of  18  inches  by  12  inches,  the 
substance  and  size  most  desirable.  Rough 
plate-glass  is  desirable,  because,  without 
diminishing  the  light,  it  reduces  the  dan- 
ger of  scorching  the  leaves. 

Glass  Oases  are  of  various  kinds. 
One  is  formed  of  glazed  wooden  frames, 
fitting  together,  to  protect  espaliers,  wall- 
trees,  or  shrubs,  too  large  to  be  covered 
with  a  hand-glass. 

Another  glass  case  is  made  for  protect- 
^ing  a  single  branch.    It  is  thus-  dpscribod 
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O.  sifrnpies  (ample).  S.  Blv.  Juljr.  Senwal.  I7s6. 
•^  fup^r^a (ittperb).  6.  Qraoge.  July*  E.Ind.ldfiO* 

—  — —  LeopoUUa'na  (King  Ixopold't).  6.  Yellow. 

July.    1847. 

—  vir^§een»   (greeniah).  ^  4.    Orange*    Aagost. 

Mommbique.     1823. 

Globy  Pea.    Clia'nthus. 

Globsooo'mia.  (From  glosMkomoty  a 
money-bag ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the 
flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Bellwortt  [Campanu- 
lacesBJ.  Xt\xm.,b-Pentandria l-Monoyyuia, 
Allied  to  Canarina.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Seeds  and  divisions  ; 
eommon  garden-soil. 
G.  ova'ta  (egg-leaved),  14*  White.    July.   1839. 

North  India. 
— •  Wrida  (lurid).  3.   Green,  purple.  May.  1838. 
North  India. 

Glosso'dia.  (From  glossa,  a  tongue, 
and  eidoSf  like ;  referring  to  the  lip,  or 
labellom:  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchida- 
eesBJ .  linn.,  20-  Gynandria  1-Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Limodorum. ) 

Greenhouse,  New  Holland,  terrestrial  orchids. 
Offsets ;  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  dryish  in  winter. 
Winter  temp.,  45^  to  50°. 

<F.  mo'/or  (larger).    Blue.    June.    1810. 

—  mi'nor  (smaller).    Blue.    June.    1810. 

Glotti'dium.    (From  yloilis,  the  valve  \ 
of  the  windpipe;  referring  to  the  division 
in  the  seed-pod.     Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  \ 
Plants  [Fabacece],    JAnii.^ll-Diadelphia'' 
4.'Deeandria,    Allied  to  Daubentonia. ) 

Greenhouse  annual.    Seed  in  a  hotbed,  and  , 
hardened  off  by  degrees ;  sandy  peat. 

O.  Ftorlda'num    (Florida).     S.    Yellow.     July. '. 
Florida.    1810.  I 

Gloxi'nia.  (Named  after  P.  B,  Gloxin,  \ 
a  botanist  of  Colmar.   Nat.  ord.,  Gesner- : 
worts    [GesneracesBJ.    Linn.,    14t-J)idy- 
namia  ^-Angiospermia.)  | 

Storo  herbaceous  perennials.    For  culture  see 
Gb'shbba. 

O.  caule'ecent  (stemmed).  }.  Purple.  July.  Per- 
nambuco.     1826. 

—  digitalifi(/ra    (foxglove  •  flowered),     j.    Pale 

crimson.    June.    Mexico.     1843. 

—  discolor  (two-coloured^/eaoei^).  1^.  Lilac,  blue. 

March.    Brasil.     1843. 

—  hirsu'ta  (hairy).  ^.  Blue.  July.  S.  Amer.  182«. 

—  mocropA^'^/a  (large-leaved).  Violet.  September. 

Brasil.     1844. 

—  maeu/a'/a  (spotted -«/a/Aretf).   1.  Purple.   Sep- 

tember.   S.  Amer.     1780. 
-^  Passinghaftai   (Passingham'sj.      |.      Violet. 

September.    Rio  Janeiro.  1845. 

—  pi'cta   (painted>/«aotf(/).    lilac,  blue.    June. 

S.  Amer.     1842. 

—  — —  variefra'ta  (variegated-teaoed).  Pale  blue. 

S.  Amer. 

—  ru'bra  (red).    Scarlet.    September.    Rio  Ja- 

neiro.    1840. 

^specio'sa  (showy).  ^.  Purple.  September. 
S.  Amer.     1815. 

— a'tba  (white-ylowererf).  }.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   S.  Amer. 

—  tuMfio'ra  (tube-flowered).    I.    White.    July. 

South  Brasil.    1847, 


Glt'ob.  (From  ylykys,  8we«t;  aUnd<» 
ing  to  its  flavour.  Nat.  ord.,  Orudfers 
[Cruciferse].    Linn.,  16-Tetradynamia,) 

By  various  botania|s  this  British  annual  has 
been  called  Alf'ssum.  Adyeftwau  and  Kofniga. 
O.  mari^timaiiy  seed. in  open  border;  bat  wtrie- 
g<ifta  as  a  greenhouse  shrub,  by  cuttings  in 
spring,  under  a  hand-glass. 

O.  mari'tima  (sea-side).    ^.    White.    July. 

—  fmriega'tu  (variegated).    White.    July. 

Gly'cine.  (From  glykys,  sweet;  re- 
ferring to  the  taste  of  the  roots  of  some. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacete]. 
Linn.,  Vt-Diadelphia  ^-Decandria,) 

The  wiell-known  Chinese  twiner,  popularly 
called  G/jf/crne  Suie'iMW,  belongs  to  Wista'ria, 
Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  cuttings  of  young 
side-shoots  in  spring,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass; 
peat  and  loam,  with  silver  sand. 

STOVE   EVERaitBEK   TWINEB8. 
O.  Backhoutit^na  (Backhouse's). 

—  hedysaroi'des  (hedysarum-like).    1^.    Purple. 

July.    Guinea.     1823.    Shrub. 

—  mo'llia  (soft).  3.  Yellow.  July.  W.  Ind.  1834. 

—  ro'wa  (rosy).    1.    Rose.    Ceylon.    1848. 
^'Striafta  (streaked).  4.  Yellow.  July.  S.  Amer. 

1818. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREEN  TWINERS. 
Q.heterophy'lla    (various-leaved).     2.     Yellow. 
July.    Cat)e  of  Good  Hope.    1825. 

—  ms'ntma  (smallest).     9.     Purple.    July.    K; 

Holland.    1818. 

Glycyrrhi'za.  Liquorice.  (From 
glykyi,  sweet,  and  rkizof  a  root ;  referring 
to  the  sweet  juice  of  the  roots  of  tbe 
liquorice.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabaceffi].  Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  4.'De- 
candria.    Closely  allied  to  Galega.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  The  trlie  Iiqu<)Tiee 
is  the  root  of  O.  gta'bra ;  hut  those  of  echinafla 
and  glanduU'fera  are  eqaally  esteoraed  as  a  pec- 
toral. Dividing  the  roots,  taking  care  that  there 
is  one  or  sevend  buds  on  each  piece ;  deep,  sandy 
loam. 

(7.  aepe'rrima  (roughest).    2.    Blue.    Ju*]r.    Si 
beria.     1705. 

—  echina'ta   (prickly-headed).    3.    Pale.    Jaly. 

Italy.    I5g6. 
—fa^tida  (stinking).     3.     Pale  yellow.     July. 
Africa.     1817. 

—  gta'bra  (^common-smooth).  S.  Pale  bloc.  Jaly. 

-      Italy.     1562. 

—  glanduH'fera  (glanded).   3.   Pale.  July.  Hun- 

gary.    1805. 

—  hirnc'ta  (bury).  3.  Pale.  July.  Levant.  1739. 

—  lepido'ta  (scaled-«i7irj/-<«aeed).  3.  Pale.  July- 

Missouri;    1811. 

—  Uralensia  (Ural).    3.    Pale  blue.    July.    Si- 

beria.    1818. 

Glycyrbhi'za  aiiA'BRA  CuLTUBE.  Com- 
mon JJquorice. 

Soil  and  Situation, — It  thrives  best  in 
a  lich,  light  soil,  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
which  should  be  trenched  completely  to 
the  bottom  before  planting;,  and  a  little 
well-decomposed  manure  turned  in  with 
the    bottom  spit.    In  shallow  or  poor 
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grotmd  it  irill  not  snceeed :  the  sitoation 
cannot  be  too  open. 

Planting, — ^It  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  side-roota,  which  spring  from  the 
crown  of  the  plants,  and  ran  horizontally 
jast  beneath  the  surface.  Plant  in  Ja- 
nuary, Febraary,  or  early  in  March. 
Each  set,  having  a  bud  or  two,  should  be 
about  two  inches  beneath  the  surface. 
The  only  cultivation  they  require  is  to  be 
frequently  hoed,  and  in  autumn  the  de- 
cayed stalks  to  he  cut  down,  and  the 
earth  stirred  between  the  rows. 

The  roots  are  not  0t  for  use  until  of 
three  or  four  years'  growth.  The  season 
for  taking  them  up  is  December,  Januiuy, 
or  February.  A  trench  must  be  dug  up 
regularly  along  each  row,  quite  down  to 
the  extremity  of  the  principal  roots, 
which  descend  two  feet  and  more. 

Gueli'na.  (Named  after  O.  Omelin, 
a  German  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenat 
[VerbenaceflB].  Linn.,  14-2>t(^yfiatfita  2- 
Angiospermia.    Allied  to  Tectona.) 

Evergreen  trees*  Seedi ;  cnttinr*  of  firm  joang 
thoott  in  sand,  and  in  heat;  rich,  fibry  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60<^  to  80*  t  winter,  50^  to  65^ 

G.Asiaftiea  (Asiatic).     10.     Tellow.     B.  Ind. 
1793'    Stov». 

—  JIAce'dtt  (Rheede'v).    14.    Orange.   May.   E. 

Ind.    Stove. 
'^  ipeeioii'gsfma  (showiest).    15.    White.    Ne- 
paul.    1823.    Greenhouse. 

GrNAFHA'uuM.  Cudwort,  or  Everlast- 
ing. (From  gnaphalon^  soft  down;  in 
reference  to  the  woolly  covering  of  the 
leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Compositet  [Asteracefle]. 
Linn.,  IQ-Syngenena  2-8ujoerflua,  AUied 
to  Helichrysum.) 

Seedfl  of  the  hardy  and  tender  annuals  and 
Viennia!sin  the  opengmund,  and  in  heat  respect- 
ively ;  shrubs,  by  cuttings  under  a  hand-light ; 
and  perennials,  by  divisions ;  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  Aibe'scetu  requires  a  cool  stove,  and 
the  addition  of  a  little  peat. 

O,  albe'acens  (whitish).     3.     White.     Jamaica. 
1793     Stove  evergreen. 

—  imnohten^tum  (involucred).  1.  Brown,  yellow. 

July.    New  Zealand.    1699.    Hardy  her- 
baceous. 

—  o&/Kn/(//i«m  (blunt-leaved).  I.  Yellow.  July. 

N.  Amer.     1/38.    Hardy  annual. 
•^  purpu'reum  (purple^Jlnwered).     1^.     Purple. 
July.     N.   Amer.      1733.     Greenhouse 
biennial. 

—  aangui'nevm  (bloody).    T*     Crimson.    July. 

Eirrpt.     1768.     Hardy  biennial. 
»  sffMiKlu'itMn  (waved).   1.   Yellow,  white.  July. 
Africa.    1733.    Hardy  annual. 

Gki'dia.  (An  ancient  name  for  laurel. 
Nat.ord.,  Dapfuinda  [Thymelaoe8e].Linn., 
S-Odandria  l-MonogyHia,  Allied,  to 
Pimelea. ) 

Greenhouse  vrtrgrtetUt  with  pale  yellow  flowers, 
25 


from  the  Cape .  of  Good  Hope*  Young  ihooCa, 
when  two  or  three  inches  long,  in  sand,  above 
sandy  peat,  well  drained,  under  a  bell.giaaet 
sandy  peat,  well  drained ;  stagnant  water  quiddy 
destrovs  them.  Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48° ;  rather 
shaded  in  summer. 

O.  arge'ntea  (silvery).    9.    Jane.    1828* 

—  Mfl&ra  (two-flow'ered).    3.    June     1800. 

—  ca;»i7a'to  (roiut^headed),    1.    Jnlv.    1788. 
-»/a'oa  (yellow).  ^.    Dark  yellow.   June.    183S. 

—  Junipertfi/lia  (iwaiptT-leairtd).  i^.  June.  1810. 
— /«e^a'to  (polished).    1.    June.    1833. 
—pim/o'Aa  (pine-leaved).    S.    June.     I7O8. 

'^  oppotiUfofUa  (oppoaite-leaved).  1.  June.  1788. 

—  «en'eea  (silky).    14.    July.    1780. 

—  aifmpleM  (simple).    1<    July.    1786. 
» «M'cto  (upright).    S^.    June.    1818. 

Goat  Moth.    8ee  GossxJs. 

Goat's  Beabd.    Spiret*a  aru*n€Ui, 

Goat's  Foot.    O'xalU  caprVna, 

Goat's  Bitb.    Oah'ga, 

Goat's  Thobn.  JUra'gtdvMtngactfntha, 

GoBBO.    See  Abtichoke. 

Gode'tia.  (Named  after  JIf.  Oodetf 
a  foreigner.  Nat.  ord.,  Onagrada  [Ona; 
graceas].  Linn.,  S-Octcmdria  l-Moitogy* 
nia.    Allied  to  (Enothera.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seed  sown  in  eomnon  soil,  in 
March  and  April ;  also  in  September,  and  |n*o* 
tected  with  an  evergreen  branch  in  winter. 

O,  alhe'teetu  (whitish).   l|.   Purple.  June.   Qo- 
lumbia  River.    1841. 

—  deeufmhen*  (leaning-down).   1.  Pnl^Ie.  June. 

California.    1887. 

—  grtmdiflo'rm    (large-flowered).     3^.     White, 

purple.    July.    Columbia  River.    18»l. 

—  Wpida  (pretty).     1^.    Pink.    August.    Cali- 

fornia.   1888. 
-^  ZdmdWpU  (Undley'a).     14.     Pnrple.     June. 

N.  Amer.    1830. 
»  piitYw'rM  (purple-jffowerMO*  !•  Purple.  May, 

N.  Amer.    1794. 

—  quadrimiflnera    (four-spotted-pe/o/ein.       l^- 

Pink.    September.    N.  Amer.    1836. 

—  JlomaiMro'vJi  (Romansow's)   1.   Purple.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1837. 

—  re'feo  a'/6a  (red  and  white)*    1*    Red,  white. 

May.    Nepaul.    1837. 

—  ruMeu'nda  (ruAaj).  3.  Purple-flame-coloured. 

July.    California.    1834. 

—  ten^ita  (delicate)  4.  Pnrple.  ApriL  ChilL  1933. 
-^tenmifoflia  (fine-leaved).     1.    Purple.    Jine. 

Chili.    1838. 

—  vinufnea  (twiggy).    8.    Pnrple.    June.    Call* 

forma.     1880. 

—  v<iso'«a  (wine-ooloured->foiP0r#tf) .    8.    Blu^h. 

July.    California.    18SS. 

Godo'ya.    (Named    after   E.   Godo^^ 

whose  Spanish  title  was  the  Prince  of 

Peace.    Nat.  ord.,  Theads  [Temstromia- 

cesB].  Linn..  IZ-Polyandria  1-Monogynia. 

AlUedtoThea.) 

stove  evergreen  tree.  Cutting  of  ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  m  strong  bot- 
tom-heat. Summer  temp.,  00^  to  80^;  winter, 
6QP  to  M*». 

Q.  gammijio'ru  (hud-flowered).  8.  Yellow.  Braidl. 
1830. 

Goe'thea.    (In  honour  of  the  poet 
4  2  0 
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Cioethe,  'Nfkt  cfrd,,  MaUowworU  [Malva- 
oe»].  I^m.,  Id'ifonadelphia  S^Polyan- 
dria,) 

Stove  ertrgntni   For  eolton  tee  Payo'hxa. 

(7 .  aMc^^m  (ttpright-flowerinK).  U.  Crimsoni 

white.    Aufput.    Bruil.    185S. 

Golden  Apfle«    JB'gk, 

Golden  Hair.  Chrytc^voma  eonuM*rea. 

Golden  Rod.    8oltda*go. 

Golden  SAxnrBAas.    ChrysoBple'nium, 

Golden  Thistle.  Sco^lymua  and  Pra'^ 
tea  tco'lynuu, 

GoLDFu'ssiA.  (Named  after  J>r,  Gold- 
fuss,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
universily  of  Bonn.  Nat.  ord.,  Acantkads 
[AoanthiMses].  linn.,  14,'IHdyiiamia  2. 
Angiospemua,    Allied  to  Baellia.) 

Stove  ewetgieett  ■fambs,  frooti  SUheti  thtt  thoiild 
be  cut  down  freely  ftfter  floweimg  in  winter; 
^ong  ihoota  when  three  inches  long,  after  the 
plent  heseomnieneed  growing,  in  aond,  under  a 
gltM,  in  beat  {  sandy  peat  and  ilbry  loam.  8«un- 
ner  temp.,  60°  to  8&<*  {  winter,  U^  to  55<*. 

'(7.  afBtMpikif'/to(nneqiial4eaved).  3.  Blue.  July. 
18SS. 

—  glomertt'ta  (erowded->Iower«D.     1.     Purple. 

October.    1838. 
-' itop^'tla  ieqaaH-lewed),  S.   Palelilae.   Sep- 
tember. 

GoLDT  Locks.    Chryscfcoma, 
Go'hphea.     Batten  Flower.     (From 
gomphoSf  a  olttb;  said  to  be  the  shape  of 
the  fhdt  Nat.  ord.,  Ochnads  [Oohnaoese]. 
Linn.,  lO-Deeandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  yellow  lloweffs, 
CottiDgs  of  young  shoots  getting  firm,  in  sand, 
under  a  beU-gbns,  and  in  heat ;  sandy  loam  and 
a  little  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  85^ ;  winter, 
8llPto58<*. 

0.  Joteto'jptto  (JabotapiU).   S.  Jamaica.    18S0. 

—  Uavigafla  (smooth-/eav0<().    4.    18S0. 

•--•  tevrm'^'io  (laurel4eaved).  6.  Jamaica.    1883. 

—  nffUda  (glossy-Xeoeed)*    4.    Jamaica.    1803. 

—  obtMtiftma  (blunt-leaved}.  3.  Jamaiea.    1803. 

—  iZeyte'iMca  (Ceylon).    4.    Ceylon.    1813. 

GomphooVapus.  (From  gomphos,  a 
olnb,  and  karpos^  a  fruit;  shape  of  the 
seed-pods.  Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  [Asde- 
piadacese].  JArni,,fi-Pentandriail'J)igynia, 
Allied  to  Aselepias.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  firom  the  'Gai>e  of  Good 
Hope.  Seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  spring.  Cut- 
tings of  the  points  of  shoots,  and  better  still, 
small  side-shoots,  when  growth  is  oommencing,  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass.  Sandy  loam  ahd  nbry 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  65°  to  75^ ;  winter,  40°  to  48°. 

O,  arbore^scens  (tree-like).  5.  White.  December. 
1714. 

—  crVwput  (cnrled-Ztfoeetf).  1.  Yellow.  July.  1714. 
'*fnUie&mu  (shrubby).  6.  White.  July.    1/14. 

Gompholo'biuu.  (From  gomphost  a 
elnb,  and  lobos,  a  pod ;  snape  of  seed-Tessel. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminotu  Plants  [FabacesB}. 
Linn.,  10-Decandria  1-Monogynia.) 


1803. 
1824. 


^  Oveenhouaeevergieens^fromNeirBoUaad*  Cut- 
tings of  young  shoots,  about  two  inches  in  length, 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  shaded  place,  in 
April  or  May ;  peat  and  loam  in  litttofibry  pieces, 
with  mbbly  ehaitoal,  potsherds,  and  silver  sand ; 
drainage  must  be  well  attended  to,  as  saturated  soil 
is  their  ruin.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°.  All  have 
yellow  flowers,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned. 
0.  oAi'iicMn  (hooked).  May.  1837. 
~  aiHKueii/VUum  (nartow-leMrad).    May.    1835. 

—  oru^o'liiifi  («wne4)«    May.    1837. 

—  barb^gerum  (heaxaod'keeied),  S.  June.  1884. 

—  capitafium  (round-head-yfowered).    9.    July. 

1830. 

—  i>nMuno'ful(l  (Drummond's).   August.    1830. 

—  ^/o&ro'/um  (smooth).    1^.    June.    1880. 
•^gkMctfKena  (milky-green).    |.    June.    1894. 

—  ^(MMff/lo'rttm  (large-flbwored).  9.  June.  isos. 
seHfbflium  (bristle-leaved).  9.  Jane.  1896. 

—  HemdenofnH  (Henderson's).    August.    1840. 

—  J^l^fJUta'fN<OT  (Knight's).   |.   August.    1880. 

—  Umaftum  (woolly).    14.    May.    1894. 

—  te^t^ltinn  (broad-leaved).    9.    May.    1889. 

—  MMVtMo'^iMn  (edged).    9.    May.    1890. 

'-  MirbeUoi'des  (Mirbelia-like).  14.  May.    1893. 
— peduneulafre  (/onj'-flower-stalked).    i.    May. 

1894. 
— |rifma'l9Mna«fl«ted).    4.    May.    1890. 
— po^fmu^rpium  (many-form).  9.   June, 

—  reheula'ium  (netted-^ae«<f).  1^.  May. 

—  epUfndena  (shining).    June.    1843. 

—  iMitf'ttwm  (deUeate^.    1^.    May.    1894. 

—  ^fuie  (slender).    1.    August.    1838. 

—  lelro<AMoi'de«(tatratiieea.like).  14.  May.  1894. 

—  AMMffio'Mim  (shagn).    3.    May.    1803. 

—  vemiMtum  (veiny-lraeed).  14*  Purple.    June. 

1830. 

—  wwu'stum  (beautiful).    3.    Mav.    1803. 

—  wrePeolor  (changeable-coloured).     1|.     Bed, 

yellow.    March.    1838. 

—  —  cau'libusnurpu'reis  (purple-stalked).  1^. 

Red.    March.    1838. 

—  vir^a'tem  (twiggy).    1^.    May.    1890. 

Gomphbe'na.  Globe  Amaranth.  (From 
gomphos,  a  club ;  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 
Nat  ord..  Amaranths  [Amaranthaeeae]. 
Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Stove  plants.  Perennials,  by  seed  and  divisions; 
the  shrubby,  bv  seed  and  cuttings ;  the  annuals 
and  biennials,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed.  The  Globe 
varieties  are  very  useful  for  ornament,  and  should 
have  equal  care,  potting,  soil,  heat,  &c.,'  as  the 
Cockscombs. 

O.globo'aa  (globe->fowered).    l^*    Bed.     July. 

India.    1714.    Annual. 
o'tta  (white).    1.    White.    July.    India. 

1714.    Annual. 

—  pere'nnU  (perennial).    9.    Pale  yellow.    Au- 

gust.   S.  Amer.    1739.    Herbaceous. 
—p«toAe'//a  (pretty).  14.   Rosy.    July.    Brasil. 
1843.    Annual. 

—  eflto'M  (long-haired).  Striped.  June.    Monte 

Video*    1896.    Evergreen  shrub. 

Gomu'tus.  (A  palm  of  that  name  in 
Malabar.  Nat  ord.,  Palms  [Palmaoeie]. 
Linn.^  21-2><(vcta  9'Enneandria.) 

Seed,  on  strong  heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  86° ;  winter,  68°  to  00°. 

0,  saeeha'rifer  <sttgar-beafing).    4o.    Mdlneeas. 

"  1890. 

Gonoo'ra.    (Named  after  a  Spanish 
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viceroy  of   New  Grenada.     Nat.  ord., 

Orchids  [Orchidaoee].   Linn.,  ZO-Cfynan- 

driaX^anandria,  Allied  to  Batemannia.) 

Stoye  orehidf.  Drrttioiit;  biakets  filled  and 
packed  witii  iphegnum,  fllny  peat,  and  broken 
pots,  and  pieees  of  charcoal.  Bummer  temp.,  00° 
to  1K)°,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moUtore; 
winter,  h9l*  to  os<',  and  drjriah. 

O.  a'^ro-imn^n'rea  (dark  purple).  1.  Dark  purple. 

June.    Trinidad.    18S4. 
~  — mo^/er  (larger).    Purple.    May.    Deme- 

rara.    1834. 
pi'eta  (painted).    Yellow,  purple.    If  ay. 

Demerara.    1886. 

—  bv^&ma  (toad-co/otwvd).     1.     Variegated* 

May.    Brasil.    1841. 

—  —  leucoeMla  (white-lipped).  Purple,  white. 

Hay.    Brasil.    1840. 

—  ■^— mayor  (larger).     Purple^  white.     May. 

Brasil.    18Sr. 
fu'Um  (tawny),    i.    Yellow,  blue.    July. 

Mexico.    1838. 
viieliffna  (yolk-of-egg).     Ydlov.     May. 

Mexico.    1841. 

—  Oaleottiafna  (Galeott*s).    Mexico. 

—  maculafta  (matted  ftowered),     S^.     YeUow- 

spotted.    May.    Demerara.    188S. 
aflba  (mhite-finweMd),  3.  White.    May. 

Guiana     1836. 
-<- aurafntia  (orange).  Orange.  May.  Guiana. 

1848. 
eafndida  (white).  White.   May.   Guiana. 

1848. 

—  ^— tft/ri'na  (eitron)i  Yellow.  May.    Guiana. 

1887. 

fufigetu  (biasing).    Guiana.    1887. 

>- >V«0tt  (dark  brown).    Guiana.    1836. 

iH'a'diif  (slender).    Guiana.    1839. 

gri'tea  (grey).    Demerara.    1836. 

Pgnea  (flame-colottred).  S.  Flame.  May. 

'      Brasil.    1837. 

Miea  (yellow)*    Guiana.    1835. 

sanguifnea  (blood-coloured).    Demerara. 

1836. 

>-  -— —  aquaftena  (mean).    Guiana.    1887. 

^"—^  tri'eolor  (three-coloured).  S.  Golden- 
brown.    May.    Panama.    1842. 

—  ffti^'te  (blackish).  Dark  purple.  July.  Deme- 

rara.   1838. 

—  qumquen^rvia  (fiyoonerved).    Yellow,  purple. 

May.    Pern. 

—  truneafta  {hVant-flowered),  Bed,  yellow.  April. 

Mexico.    1848. 

Goniophle'sittk.     (From   gonia^   an 

angle,  and  fhUhia^  a  vein ;  allucung  to  the 

veins  of  the  fronds.    Nat.  ord.,  Polypods 

[Polypodiacese],    linn.,  2^-Oryptogamia 

I'Filicea,     Allied  to    FolypocQum    and 

Acsrostiohum.) 

Stove  Ferns.  Division  in  the  spring,  as  fresh 
growth  is  commencing ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  6o°  to  8flP ;  winter,  50^  to  fi&<*.  Aitauta^tum 
will  do  with  greenhouM  treatment. 

G,  t^ibo  ptmeta^tum  (white-dotted).    Brown,  yel- 
low.   July.    S.  Amer.    1840. 
»-  argu'htm  (sharp).    Brown.    Nepaul.    1845. 

—  altenui^lum  (thin),    i^.    Yellow.    June.    N. 

S.Wales.    1883. 

—  Catheriftut  (St.  Catbei^e's).  1.  Brown.  Brasil. 

1841. 

—  diaamile  (unlike).  8.  Yellow.    June.    Brazil. 

1880. 


a.  Itarpeo'dM  (aeimitftr-Uke).  Biown^  BraaH;  1641 , 

—  inca'num  (hoary).    W.  Ind.    1840. 
r-o/a'i]^e«  (broad-footed).  Brown.  Braiil.   1841. 

—  tneniscii/o'Uum  (meniadum->kaTed)*     Brasil. 

1840. 

—  neriifo'Hum  (oleander- leayed).     S.     Brown. 

July.    Brasil.    1837. 
1^  pwHna'tum  (ewnb-ltaved),  1^.  Yellow.  July. 

W.  Ind.    1793. 
-^  pOoMlloi'dea  (pilosella-like). 
'^•m/mfltum  (enclosed).  1.  Bromi.  Bta^.  1941. 
•«-fMKieM(^4y/iaMtt(bilberTy*leafved).  Bnatt.  1841. 

GoNio'PTEBis.    (From  gonia,  an  angle, 

and  pteris,  a  fern ;  lefening  to  the  leaves. 

Nat,    ord.,    Polypodt    [Poljrpodiacese]. 

linn.,  fl^-Orffpiogamia  l-JUtce«.) 

StoTe  Ferns.  Treatment  as  for  Goniophlebium. 
The  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland  species  will 
thrive  in  the  greenhouse. 

0.  a'^era  (rough).    Brown,  yellow.    July.    Isle 
of  Luzon. 

—  aspknioVdea  (asplenium-like).  Brown,  yeUow. 

July.    Jamaica.    1841. 

—  eoatafta  (ribbed).  Brown,  yellow.  June.  E.Ind. 

—  crena'ta  (scolloped).    W.  Ind.    1836. 
—fnuiMifo'Ua  (ash-lea>ved).    2.     Brown.     Au- 
gust.   Brasil.    1841. 

—  fR«^a7o'<fet  (picture-like).   Brown.  July.   W. 

Ind.    1848. 
—penmWa  (feathered).   Bzown^  yellow.    July, 

New  ZeKland.    1835. 
^proW/era  (proliferoua).     1.     Brown,  yellow. 

May.    E.  Ind:    1880. 
^rtt'bida{wd)     Brown.    July.    IsleofLuxon. 

—  #e<r<urD^(foiir-angled).  Brown.  W.  Ind.  1843. 

—  uropht^Ua  (taU-leaved)*  Brown,  yellow.  June; 

£.  Ind. 

Gono'lobub.  (From  gonta,  an  angle, 
and  loboSf  a  pod ;  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  seed-vessel.  Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiada 
[AsclepiadaoeaB].  linn.,  b-Pentandrun 
%'Digyitia,) 

The  hardy  ipedes  by  seeds  and  divisions,  in 
dry,  smdy  soil.  The  greoihouse  and  stove  species, 
divuions,  by  seed  in  taeat,  and  by  euttinge  of  the 
young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass.  The  stove 
kinds  require  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam,  with 
silver  sand,  and  a  little  dry  eow-dnng. 

HARDY  DBOmUOUS  TWINERS. 
0.di'9(i0ier  (two-coloured).    8.     Gmeen.     July. 
N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  mocropA^tftt*  (large-leaved).  0.  Yellow.  Ju|y 

N.  Amer.    I8S8. 

—  Nuttalliafimt  (NuttaU's);    4.    Green.    July. 

Mississippi.     1888. 

OBEENH0U8E  TWINERS. 
O,  CaroHne'tuis  (Carolina).     6.     Purple.    July, 

Carolina.  1834.  Deciduous. 
-^prettre^tua  (lying-down).     3.     Greeo.    July. 

Mexico.    1838.    Bvergreen* 

BTOVB  DECIDUOUS  TWINBRS. 
O,  critpi/lo'rtu  (curUd-flowered).  8.  White,  green. 
July.    S.  Amer.    1741. 

—  grandifit/nu  (large-flowered).     10.      Green, 

July.    Trinidad.    1880. 

STOVE  EVEROBEEN  TWINERS. 
0.  hVipidua  (bristly).  Black.  July.  Brasil.  163^ 

—  inan'AtmtM  (sea-riiore).     0.     Green.     June* 

Carthage.  .  1883. 
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O.'nafger  (black).    8.    Dark  purpled     October. 

Mexico.    18S5. 
-^  tubero'nu  {eat\'barked)»    6i  Green.  August. 

8.  Amer.    i/sa. 

Goode'nia.  (Named  after  Dr.  Good- 
enough,  bishop  of  Carlisle.  Nat.  ord., 
Ooodeniads  [Goodeniaoeee].  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia*) 

All  New  HoUand  plants,  with  yellow  flowers, 
except  wheM  otherwise  mentioned.  Herbaceous, 
by  seeds  and  divisions  in  spring ;  the  shrubbyi  by 
cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April ; 
peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45**. 

<7.  »«Muh/o'«a  (dais^-lea^ed).    |.    July.    1883. 

—  decM'ireiMCrunmng-down-teaoetf).    1.     May. 

1825. 

—  ^a'ci/w  (slender).    1^.    July.    18S2. 

—  grandiflofra  (large-flowered).    4.    July.  1803. 

—  hedera'cea  (iYj-leaved).    4*    July.     1813. 

—  heterophy'Ua  (various-leaved).    1.    Pale  red. 

July.    1826. 
•^•itca'na  (hoary).    4.    Blue.    May.    1842. 

—  0»a'ta(eM-leaved).    S.    July.    1793. 

—  panieula'ta  (panicled).    1.    July.    1828. 

—  n'gida  (stiff).    Blue.    June. 

—  stetWgera  (BtBX'haired).    |.    June.    1823. 

Goo'dia,  (Named  after  P.  Good,  a 
collector  of  plants  in  Australia  for  Kew 
Gardens.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabacese].  linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  6- 
Decandria.    Allied  to  Templetonla.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  with  yellow  blos- 
soms, from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Seeds  and  cat- 
■tings  of  the  young  shoots  in  May,  in  sand,  under 
a  glass;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  40°  to  48°.  A  shady  place  for  the  pots  in 
summer.  All,  and  especially  lottfo'liUt  should  be 
tried  against  a  wall,  with  a'  little  protection  in 
winter. 

O.  loH/o'Ua  (lotus-leaved).    S.    June.    1793. 
— >  po/Vf^ie'rma  (msay-seeded).    2.    June.    1790. 
-<-^«6^«cefM  (downy).    3.    June.    1805. 

Goodte'ba.  ( Named  after  J.  Goody er, 
a  British  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidacese].  linn.,  20-Gynandria  1- 
Mouandria.    Allied  to  Neottia.) 

Terrestrial  orchids.  Divisions  of  the  roots ;  peat 
aad-loam,  with  a  little  decayed  wood  and  charcoal. 

HABDY. 

O.  pube'scens  (downy).    |.     White.    July.     N. 
Amer.    18Q2. 

—  ripens  (creeping).  }.  White.  July.  Scotland. 

—  teuelia'ta  (chequered).  }.    White.    July.   N. 

Amer.    1821 . 

STOVE. 
.0.  4*'mo'0'' (two-coloured).    1.  White.  Novem- 
ber.   S.  Amer.  .1816. 

—  piVcera  (tall).  2.  White.  June.  Nepaul.  1821. 

—  rubieu'nda   (reddish -JIoweretQ.     Cinnamon. 

July.    Manilla.     1838. 

GoosEBEBBY.    JRt'hes  grossuliHria, 

Vabieties. — General  Dessert   kinds. — 

^Champagne,  |t.  and  t.;    Early  Green, 

haiiy,  o. ;  Golden  Drop,  y.  ;    Bockwood, 

T.;  Pitmaston  Green- Gage,  a.;  Waning- 

ton,  or  Aston  Seedling,  it.;  Xi^lor!s  Bright 


Venus,  w.;  Whitesmith,  w. ;  Glentbn 
Green,  a.;  Walnut,  a.;  Early  Sulphur, 
y.;  Massey's  Heart  of  Oak,  o.;  Welling* 
ton's  Gloxy,  w.;  BumbulUoB,  t. 

Late  Dessert  kinds  (for  retarding  on 
trellises). — Warrington,  r.;  Pitmaston 
Green-Gage,  G.;  Ooe's  Late  Bed,  B.;  the 
Champagnes,  b.  and  t. 

Bottling. — BumbuUion,  r. 

Preserving.'^Bongh  Bed,  Warrington, 
Champagne. 

Large  kinds  (very  good).— Prince  Be- 
gent,  B.;  Wonderful,  b.;  Boaring  lion, 
B.;  Top  Sawyer,  b.;  Bockwood,  y.;  No 
Bribery,  y.;  Sovereign,  y.;  Wellington's 
Glory,  w.;  Queen  Charlotte,  w.;  Green- 
wood, a. ;  Glenton  Green,  a. 

The  letters  b.  y.  a.  w.  refer  to  the 
colours,  red,  yellow,  green,  white. 

Propagation  :  hy.  Cuttings.  —  Large, 
straight,  and  healthy  young  shoots  should 
be  procured  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
these  may  be  shortened  to  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  cutting  away  the  weaker 
portion— the  point.  All  the  eyes  or  buds 
must  be  cut  out,  except  the  four  top  ones, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  future  plant  from 
producing  suckers.  These  should  be 
planted  in  any  ordinary  garden-soil,  in  a 
light  situation,  but  not  too  sunny.  Plant 
about  four  inches  deep,  and  keep  them 
tolerably  moist  during  spring  and  early 
summer.  Cuttings  of  young  growing 
shoot^,  also,  strike  readily  under  a  glass. 

Layering  is  performed  as  with  other 
deciduous  shrubs ;  if  in  the  old  wood,  at 
the  same  period  as  the  cuttings,  and  for 
the  same  reasons ;  if  in  the  young  shoots, 
when  they  have  acquired  some  strength, 
about  the  beginning  of  July. 

Seed. — This  is  the  source  whence,  new 
varieties  may  be  obtained.  ^^^  8^ed 
being  washed  out  of  the  pulp  when  ripe, 
may  be  sown  immediately ;  and  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  if  the  plants  can  be 
early  subjected  to  a  slight  bottom  warmth, 
they  will  be  a  foot  in  height  in  the  first 
summer,  and  may,  with  good  management, 
be  brought  to  bear,  some  in  the  second 
year,  and  all  in  the  third. 

Soil. — A  deep,  sandy  loam  is  best 
adapted  to  the  gooseberry.  Any  free 
garden-soil,  of  average  quality,  will  pro- 
duce them  in  tolerable  j^erfdction,  if  well 
manured,  and,  above  all  things,  freed 
from  excess  of  moisture.  Gooseberries 
will  never  thrive  in  stagnant  soil;  they 
will  become  hide-bound  speedily,  and 
their  stems  covered  with  moss.  -  Never- 
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fheleas,  they  are  veiy  partial  to  a  perma- 
nency of  surface  moisture  in  the  growing 
season,  and  for  that  purpose  top-dressings 
are  had  recourse  to.  Wherever  fine 
gooseberries  are  required,  the  situation 
must  be  totally  unshaded ;  it,  however, 
becomes  good  policy  at  times  to  plant 
some  under  the  partial  shade  of  small 
trees.  In  such  situations  they  will  set  in 
a  frosty  spring,  when  those  exposed  are 
cut  off. 

CuUure  in  Growing  Period,^~A,  due 
training,  especially  wMlst  young,  is  neces- 
sary. Those  who  grow,  them  for  exhibi- 
tion use  two  sorts  of  sticks,  viz.,  forks 
and  hooks.  These  are  cut  out  of  any 
ordinary  brush-wood,  about  half  a  yard 
long,  and  they  must  be  neatly  pointed. 
Thus  the  hooks  are  made  to  ^aw  down 
refractory  shoots,  and  the  forks  to  prop 
up  the  drooping  ones.  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  apply  a  top-dressing  of  half-rotten 
manure  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  and 
just  before  the  fruit  has  completed  its 
last  swelling,  the  points  of  all  the  longest 
straggling  shoots  may  be  pinched  or 
dubbed.  It  is  well  to  go  over  the  bushes 
in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  remove 
much  of  the  waste,  spray  which  chokes 
the  interior  of  the  bush.  Some  of  the 
grosser  shoots  may  be  entirely  removed, 
and  all  others  of  a  doubtful  character 
may  have  the  points  pinched.  This  will 
throw  both  size  and  flavour  into  the 
berry,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the 
remaining  wood  for  the  ensuing  crop. 

Culture  in  the  Best  Period, — Pruning 
is  the  first  point;  and  the  soouer  this  is 
performed  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the 
better.  It  consists,  mainly,  in  thinning 
out.  When  a  bush  is  well  thinned,  no 
two  shoots  will  touch ;  indeed,  they  should 
be,  on  an  average,  three  inches  apart  all 
over  the  bush.  Most  good  cultivators 
keep  the  middle  of  the  bush  very  open. 
This  is  especially  necessary  during  the 
first  three  years  from  striking  the  cutting ; 
and  the  principle  should  be  attended  to, 
less  or  more,  at  every  annual  pruning 
afterwards.  In  selecting  wood  to  remain, 
choose  that  which  is  strong,  but  not  over 
luxuriant ;  the  latter,  with  all  weakly  and 
inferior  wood,  may  be  cut  clear  away; 
cutting  awi^,  also,  all  coarse  snags  in 
the  interior  of  tlie  branches.  Lastly, 
shorten  every  point  which  appears  weakly 
or  incomplete  in  character,  just  so  far  as 
such  inferiority  is  manifest.  The  root 
mubt  now  receive  attention.  Some  of  out* 


show  goosebeny  growers  open  a  trench 
around  their  bushes  annually,  at  about 
the 'distance  the  branches  exteiid,  cutting 
away  all  eoarse  roots  beyond  that  line. 
They  then  fill  in  the  trench  with  good 
fresh  loam  and  cow-dung  blended.  Whe- 
ther this  be  done  or  not,  a  top-dressing  of 
half-decayed  manure  should  be  annually 
applied,  scraping  away  the  loose  surface, 
and  placing  the  manure  next  the  top 
fibres,  and  ihen  soiling  the  whole  over. 

Insects, — See  Abbaxus,  Aphis,  and 
Nematus. 

Gobdo'mxa.  (Named  after  Jlfn  Gordon, 

a  London  nurseryman.  Nat.  ord.,  Tke€uU 

[Temstromiacese].     Linn.,  IQ-Monadel- 

phia  S-Polyandria.    AlUed  to  Stuartia.) 

Hardy  deciduout  tkrabs,  except  hamato'jtplon, 
which  it  a  atove  evergreen,  and  requires  peat  »oil ; 
cuttings  of  young  ahoota  in  sand,  under  a  belU 
p;Uss,  in  heat.  The  others,  though  hardy,  flower- 
ing late,  are  ornaments  for  the  greenhouse ;  lay- 
ers in  autumn,  seeds  in  spring,  and  cuttings  in 
sandy  peat,  under  a  hand-light,  in  summer,  in  a 
shady  place.  Pubescent  and  FrankU'ni  are  the 
hardiest;  but  lana'nthus  is  the  most  beautiful, 
!and  blooms  chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn.  Peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  with  a  trifle  of  loam,  deep, 
and  on  a  retentive  sub-soil ;  if  not  naturally  so, 
puddled  with  clay,  io  that  the  plant  may  obtain 
something  of  its  native  position  in  swampy  soil. 

0.  FrunkWm  (Franklin's).  4.  White.  September. 
N.  Amer.    1774. 

—  hamato'xylon  (Ttd'Wood),  40.  White.  Jamaica. 

1820. 

—  huia'nthus  (hairy-flower).    6.    Yellow.     Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    1739> 

—  pttbe'scewf  (downy).  4.  White.  July.  Carolina. 

1774.  . 

Gobte'bia.     (Named  after  D.  Gorter, 

a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  ComposUes 
[Asteraceee].  Linn.,  19-Syngenesia  3- 
Fnistranea.    Allied  to  Gazania.) 

Greenhouse  annual.  Sow  in  common  soil  in 
the  greenhouse,  in  March ;  or  in  the  open  border 
at  the  end  of  Mny. 

O.  peirsona'ta  (masked),  i.  Yellow.  August.  C4pe 
of  Good  Ho|m.  .  1774. 

Gossy'pium.  Cotton -tree.  (From  goz, 
Arabic  for  a;  soft  substance.  Nat.  ord., 
MaJloioworts  [Malvaceffi].  linn.,  16- 
Monadelphia  Q-Polyandria.) 

The  cotton  of  commerce  is  the  bury  covering 
of  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  this  genus.  J9ar- 
hadefnse  and  herba'ceumt  especially  the  former, 
furnish  the  best  cotton.  Stove  plants.  Annuals 
and  biennials,  by  seed  in  moist  heat,  in  spring ; 
perennial  herbaceous,  by  seed  and  divisions,  in 
similar  circumstances;  shrubs,  by  cuttinfts  of 
young  shoots,  just  getting  firm,  in  sandy  soil, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat;  rich, 
sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  W*  to  85^;  winter, 
50°  to  60°. 

(?.  arAo'reum  (tree).  12.  Yellow.  July.    £.  Ind. 
1694.    Evergreen  shrub. 

—  Barhade'nse  (Barbadoes).    6.    Yellow.     Sep- 

tember.   Barbadoes.    17^9.    Biennial. 


I— fcwbiwBiu).  *.  yallow. 

.    lift.    AnouBl. 

9,  rsUow.  Augvw.  E.  iDd. 


—  nUfin'nHi  (nligiDiu).  1.  YeOtm.  Jnlf.  ln^a. 

1777-    Herbiecoiu  ptnnnid. 

Qooi.'niA.    (Kamed  after   ^.  Ooaait, 

oncB  professor  of  botany  at  Uontpelier. 

tia,t,tid^Shaamadt  [KhunDaoeEe].  Linn., 

aa-f  o^jamia  i!-Z)i<icia.  AUied  to  Tijma- 

BveiTHsn  mlon  climben.  CnttlDn  of  btU- 
ripeoHl  ihoou  in  unil,  sndu  >  beU-gUa,  in 

met  letup.,  60°  lo  90°  1  winter,  iD'to  1S°. 

—  Beflfnje'mit  (8t.  DomlDtD).  10.  TcIIow.  W. 

Ind.     I7J». 

—  inltgrVfUa  (mlin-luved).  10.  Grttn,  Tellow. 

—  J(ai>rilfs'mi(Uinritlu).    10.    Gteod,  Tdloo. 

—  miarf&tia  [lime^Ine-landl.  10,  TeUow.  Julj. 

—  iBmtnti/m  (woollj).    ID.   Or»«o,  Tdhn.    W. 

OotrBD.     Cacu'rbita. 

QoTs'vik.  (Named  after  J.  fl.  Ooihr, 
a  dntiuguiahed  bacticultimst,  and  oross- 
breader of  piantB.  Nat.ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
Chidaeeie].  Linn.,  iQ-Gyaandria  1-Jfo- 
nuiM'riu.    Allied  to  Balemannio.) 


1,  wiUia 


Toal  and  •! 


e.yb«u'<a  (liHidM.j(«Krtd).    1*.  T«llow.  J»- 

—  Ou'nftwrrf  (Oirdmi'i}.  S.  GiMn,  jelloH.  D«- 

—  foj'au'^ftsra  (bottTt-bcijiaf).      1^.      White. 


—  •ap^n.a  (axpab).  I.  TsUoir,  Much.  Uuln. 

—  atricalaHa  |bliddetj-.*(n(AB(),    14.    Cremi. 

Oa£'U£U.  (Name  unexplained.  Nat. 
ord„  Crueiftn  [BrasaioacBie].  Linn.,  IS- 
Tetnidjiaamia.   Allied  to  Cochleaiia.) 

Hirdr  herbHojiu  plut,  loitcd  (or  rock-worli ; 
(OBinnni,  MDdfMil ,  diiiiion,  ujd  mttinn  mdcr 
>  hand-littil,  in  undT  hU,  in  lummsr. 
G.  «ii</-riiff»/o'Uii  (i.ii[nge.le»T*d),   «.  While. 
Julj.    Pmit    iHi*. 

Gbaff,  or  Gbut.  This,  also  ualled 
the  (cion,  is  the  portion  of  s  branch  se 
looted  to  be  inserted  or  grafted  upon  s 
st«ck  or  rooted  stem,  to  forra  the  head  of 
tlie   fatDTQ   plaoL    See   QB^xTfaa  and 


OKiTtaa  ia  uniting  a  seion  of  one 
plant  to  the  root,  branch,  or  Btem  of 
aaolber.    The  suon  and  stock  mnst  be 
T  nearly-related  speoies. 
The  objeeta  of  grafting  are:— 1st   To 
.oreaae  choice  kinds.   2nd.  To  increase 
le  rigour  of  delicate  kinds.    3rd.  To 
reduce  the  ngont  of  those  which  are  too 
groes.    4th.  To  accelerate  the  period  of 
frtdtiiig.   6&.  To  adapt  Idnd^i  to  soilii  for 
which  thej  woald  bo  nnfltted  on  their 
1  roots,    eth.  To  renovate  old  kinds. 
Ve  now  proceed  to  give  a  series  of 
i,  iUnstrative  of  all  the  modes  which 
usual  ia  general  horticulture : — 
..    Whip  Orafliag,  oaUed  also  Splice 
and  Tongw  OraJUng.—T'ma  is  the  moat 
oommon  mode,  and  ia  tJiat  iilniost  tuii- 
Tersally  adopted  in  onr  nurseries;  and 
when  the   stuck   and  scion   are   eqnal 
b  perhaps  the  handiest.    The 
head  of  the  Btock  is  pnined 
off  at  the  desired  height,  and 
then  a  slip  of  bark  and  wood 
removed  at  the  upper  portion 
of  the  atook,  with  a  very  dean 
.   out.  to  fit  exactly  with  a  cor- 
!  responding  cut  which  mnst  bo 
made  in  the  scion.    A  very 
small  amount  of  wood  must  be 
out   away,  and   the   eurface 
madeqnite  smooth.  Cu«  must 
be  taken  that  no  dirt  be  apoa 
the  cuts  in  thia,  imd,  indeed, 
in  all  the  other  modes.    The 
Boion  mnst  now  be  prepared. 
This  shonld  have  at  least  thiee 
or  fbor   buds,  one  of  whioll 
should,  where  possible,  be  St 
the  lower  end,  Ui  assist  in  uniting  it  to 
the  Btook.    A  sloping  out  most  now  be 
made  in  the  scion :  &ia  oat  mnst  corre- 
spond with  that  on  the  stock,  and  a  alit 
made  to  fit  in  a  cleft  made  in  the  stock 
when  heading  it.    This  slit  serves  to 
maintain  the  sdon  steadily  in  ila  plaoe 
ontil  properly  fastened,  and  is  more  a 
matter  of   oouTenience  than   anything 
else.    Care   mnst   be   taken   that   the 

least;  for  it  is  not  the  old  or  existing 
portion  of  wood  that  forms  the  anion, 
but  a  tissue  which  has  to  be  produced, 
just  as  when  the  sides  of  a  wotmd  have 
to  be  reunited.  This  power  exists  in  tha 
albumous  matter,  which  lays  next  the 
inner  back;  and  Uie  substance  which 
forms  the  union,  uid  ivhich  is  secreted 
by  the  leturning  sap,  is  termed  cambiom. 


ytbete  thaattwk  amd  aeaoa  disa^ns  ia 

point  of  Bize,  of  course  011I7  one  Bide  oui 
touoh,  and  great  ovn  ahaali  be  taken  in 
tbie  part  of  tbe  operation;  and,  in  tbe 
MS«  of  a  jonng  amon  on  an  old  tree, 
Bome  allowBuee  most  be  made  for  the 
raggedness  of  Ate  bark.  The  Boion 
baiiig  thus  adi'i''^  1^^  whole  is  bonnd 
eloBet  but  not  too  tightly,  vith  *  ebred  of 
batt  uati  oare  being  taken  Uiat  the  inner 
barka  OHodde.  The  clay  is  now  implied, 
ill  Older  to  keep  the  parta 
•ome  praolitiMiera  gm  aoi 
grafted  put,  when  near  enough  the 
gronnd.  In  all  the  modes  of  gr&fting  it 
ma;  here  be  obaerred,  that  tki  chi^ 
fr^utd  of  tmctn  lia  in  aieijy  fiuiitg  la- 
gtOiar  Kmt  eerrapondiiig  pvrtion*  of  the 
wncr  barttif  the  Kimt  <md  ttock. 

2.  Croam,  called  also  OUft  or  Wtdgi 
OniAMff.— This  ii  ^plied  to  rarioiu 
plants  IB  well  u  fruits,  as,  for  inatanoe, 
tho  roM,  eietnses,  Ac  Vines,  also,  are 
frequently  grafted  by  thia  mode.  As  in 
whip  gr^Ung,  it  sooeleratas  the  unit  " 
the  bottom  ij  the  adon  has  a  bnd  or 
In  the  Mse  of  the  rine,  it  is  aonaiderad 
nacessaiy  to  let  the  stock  grow  a  little 
before  grafiing;  oaiemnst  betuken,how- 
eTBT,  to  keep  aome  growing  portjons  on 
the  Block,  abore  tho  graft,  or  severe 
Uaeding  would  ensue.  As  the  name  in- 
dicates, a  olef^  HI  dividon^  is 
made  in  the  stock  to  receive 
the  scion,  which  is  out  like  a 
wedge;  again  taking  care,  in 
ease  of  ineqaaliip  of  use,  to 
make  one  side  Ot  harhto  hark. 
^Theii  the  smoq  and  stock 
qneqnal  in  taxa,  both,  udes  of 
the  Boion  may  be  brought  to  fit 
by  cutting  the  oleft  nearar  to 
of  the  crown  than  the  other. 
d  is  bound  over,  as  in  the  other 
jwithbast,  and  covered  over  with 

,,  _  grafting-wax.    The  oamellta  eqc- 

Meds  well  when  grafted  thia  way :  even  a 
nngle  bud  irill  make  a  plant,  provided 
the  etoeka  are  kept  in  a  damp  and  shady 
atanonhare  for  a  few  weeks  alter  graft- 
iiu.  Xhs  stock  here,  also,  should  be 
riightly  in  advance,  that  is,  should  be 
fbrwaider  in  growing  tbsn  the  graft  -  - 


.  Thebi 


3  just  as  the  sap 


3.  Oltfl  Orbing,  as  represented  i: 
tliif  dceteh,  is  omy  a  Mud  of  crow: 
grafting,  and  is  practised  on  stocks 
fme  or  two inchesiD  diameter,  and,  there- 


the  BfaM^  at  the  top,  making 
the  cleft  about  two  tncbes  deep ; 
keep  it  open  by  leanng  in  the 
otiisel;  cut  the  lower  eai  of 
the  s«don  into  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  one  inab  and  skhalf  long, 
and  the  dde  that  is  to  be  to- 
waida  the  middle  of  the  stock 
sloped  off  to  a  fine  edge  (  place  the  bark 
(^  the  thiekeet  aide  of  the  wedge-eod  of 
the  scion  so  as  to  corTespond  eiaotJ;  with 
the  hark  of  the  stock;  take  awi^  the 
chisel,  and  then  the  sides  of  the  atoclt 
will  pinch  and  hold  fast  the  sdon.  Tw« 
scions  mt^  be  inserted,  ooe  on  each  side  ' 
of  the  deft;  but  in  this  oaae  the  to^  of 
the  stoek  must  not  be  cut  off  slo^ng. 
Bast  and  clt^  must  be  put  on  as  in  Ote 
other  mo^  of  grafting. 
4.  AxUlf  Orq/Mij.— The  t<m  of  the 
slock  is  ent  to  a  wedge  shue,  and 
the  sai(Hi  or  graft  oUilt  np  the  mid- 
dle, and  placed  astride  on  the 
wedge  of  the  stock  i  hence  the 
name.  The  binding  and  claying 
are  performed  as  in  the  other 
modes,  one  bung  taken  to  make 
at  least  one  of  the  aides  meet 
bark  to  bari, 

A  modification  of  this  mode  is 
praetiBed  in  some  of   our  eider 
counties,  where  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  practise  it  in  the  middle  of 
stmuner,  when  the  young  wood  has 
become  somewhat  mstnre.    The 
s«ion  is  chosen  smaller  than  the 
Btoek,  and   is   cleft  about  three 
inohee  at  the  lower  end,  so  that 
one  side  is  rather  thicker  than 
I  the  other.     The   rind   of   the 
stock  is  then   opened   on  one 
side,  and  the  thick  side  of  the 
[   EoiDn   introduced   between    the 
i  bail  and  wood ;  the  tbioner  por- 
1  tion  is  osrriad  astride  the  stock, 
and  down  the  opposite  side,  e 
slight  ontting  havmg  been  made 
to  leodve  it,  on  the  principle  ot 
maldiig     correapon^g     parts 
meet    This,  though  ledioos,  is 
a  very  safe  mode  <^  grafting,  is 
asmnch  as  '" 
expanse  o 
'  g  the  junctioD- 
6.    Side    GriffliBg.—Tlds,  : 
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geuanl.  Is  perfomed  oti 

trees  on  vlueb  the  top  Is 

mqnired  to  remuc,  and  is 

well  adspted  for  tbe  inier- 

tloD  of  new  kinds  of  pesrs, 

or  other  fruits,   on    est*. 

blished  trees,  in  order  to 

inoresas  the  oolleetioii,  or 

to  hstteD  fmit-beiniig.    It 

is  also  adapted  to  tBrniEh 

naked  portions  of  old  shoots. 

It  is,  howaver,  not  so  aafa  ^ 

a  mode  as  some    of   tbe  > 

others.     little   deBcription  is  needed: 

the  cat  will  snfflcienll;  illtutrste  ib 

6.  C/dnk   or  Shtmlder   Orqft- 
(nj._Thi»  is  not  much  in  use  ! 
in  this  couocry  ;  and,  indeed,  we  | 
see  little  occasion  for  its  prao-  ^ 
tice.    When  ibe  stock  and  scion  j 
are  equal  in  siie,  bowmer,  it  | ; 
offers  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
the  advantage  of  an  extra  arooont 
of  alburnous  union.  The  snt  vill 

7.  SoBl  Ora/JiBy.— An 
but,  with  regard  to  de«i- 
duoasfruit.trees.itoffare  ■ 
no  partioulsr  adTMitage 
oTsr  the  ordinsrj  whip 
grafUng,«hen  performed 
neartotbegronnd.  It  in, 
perbaps,  hett«r  adapted 
for  very  targe  sdons,  for 
in  many  trees  aooh  may 
be  need  when  two  or 
tbree  inches  diameter. 
When  strongly  bonud 
they  may  he  soiled  over- 
bead,  merely  leaving  a  hole  for  the  bnd 
of  tbe  scion  la  come  throi^b,  which,  in 
tills  case,  will  rise  like  a  sucker. 

8.  Peg  amjling. — This  mode  is  now 
uerer  practised  in  England, 
and  we  only  insert  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  hecausa  it 
eompletes  our  eetBlogue  of 
all  the  known  modes.  Of 
these  eight  modes  there  are 
many  modiflcatjons ;  but  they 
are  all  derived  from  the  eight 
enomeraled.  Peg  grafting 
never  having  been  praolised 
by  ourselves,  we  shall  only 
mi^  this  extract  relative  to 

I    it:  "Ttaescionmustbeofthe 

of  the  stock;  hort>  a  hole  into  the  centre 
of  the  stock,  one  and  a  b^f  inch  deep : 
•ul  the  bottom  of  the  soion  to  St;  the 
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edges  of  the  barks  most  be  ferj  nnODth 
snd  fit  exactly." 

OuUTttl  Obtenatiota. — For  ordinaiy 
garden  purposes,  we  tbink  the  whip,  tbe 
eleft.  tbe  saJdle.  and  the  crown,  the  most 
iligible  modes  by  far.  These  may  b« 
isid  t«  be  tJie  TuLe,  the  others  are  merelj 
ixceptionol  cases. 

In  all  these  proeeedings  a  few  axioms 
ir  main  principles  must  be  kept  steadily 
n  view.    Of  snob  are  the  followiug  ;~- 

1st  The  scions  of  deciduous  trees 
shoald  be  taken  from  the  parent  tree 
some  weeks  before  the  giafting  season, 
and  "heeled"  (the  lower  ends  put  into 
the  stnl)  in  some  cool  bnd  shady  plaoe. 
Xhia  causes  the  slock  to  be  a  little  in 
advutce  of  the  gc«tl,  m  to  the  rising  of 
tbe  sap,  ■  condition  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  essential. 

Snd.  Let  all  the  processes  b«  performed 
with  a  very  clean  and  exceedingly  aharp 
knife,  taking  care  that  nothing,  each  as 
dirt  or  chips,  gets  between  tbe  scion  and 
the  stock. 

Srd.  Lettbe  bandage  be  applied  equally 
and  firmly ;  not  so  tight,  however,  as  to 
cut  or  bmise  the  bark.     For  this  reason, 

broad  strands  of  bast  ere  exceedingly 

4th.  In  selecting  grafts'be  carefQl  in 
choosing  the  wood,  avoiding,  on  the  one 
hand,  eihanated  or  bad-barked  scions, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  immature,  watery 
spray  which  frequently  springs  from  the 
old  trunks  of  exhausted  or  diseased  trees. 

Orafling  Clay,  to  make. — Take  some 
strong  and  adhesive  loam,  approaching 
to  a  clayey  character,  sod  beat  and  knead 
it  until  <^  the  coosislence  of  soft-soap. 
Take,  also,  some  horse-droppings,  and 
rub  them  throngh  a  riddle,  of  half-ineb 
mesh,  until  thoroughly  divided.  Oet 
some  cow.mannre  (the  fresher  the  better), 
and  mix  about  equal  parts  of  the 
three,  kneading  and  mixing  them  until 
perfectly  and  nniformij  raised  ;  some 
persons  add  a  little  road-scrapings  to  tbe 
mass.  A  vessel  with  very  finely-riddled 
ashes  must  be  kept  by  the  side  of  the 
grafter,  and  alter  the  day  is  closed  rotlnd 
the  scion  the  hands  should  be  dipped  in 
the  asbes :  this  enables  tbe  person  who 
applies  tiie  day  to  close  the  whole  with 
a  perfect  finish.  It  mnst  he  so  dosed 
ss  that  no  air  con  possibly  enter;  and 
it  is  wdl  to  gi)  over  the  wlide  in  three  or 
four  dajs  afterwards,  when,  if  an;  have 
rifted  or  cracked,  they  may  be  dosed. 
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&f0/lM9P  Vr<a«.— Xbe  foQowing  redfKe 
has  been  recommended  by  a  first-rate 
aathority: — Take  common  sealing-wax, 
any  coloor  but  green,  one  part ;  matton 
fat,  one  part;  white  wax,. one  part;  and 
honey,  one-eighth  part  The  white  wax 
and  the  fat  are  to  be  first  melted,  and 
then  the  sealing-wax  is  to  be  added  gra- 
dually, in  small  pieces,  the  mixture  being 
Jcept  constantly  stirred;  and, lastly,  the 
honey  must  be  put  in  just  before  taking 
it  off  the  fire.  It  should  be  poured  hot 
into  paper  or  tin  moulds,  to  preserve  for 
use  as  wanted,  and  be  kept  slightly  stirred 
till  it  begins  to  harden. 

Gbaims  07  Paradise.  Amo'mumgra'na' 
paradi'si, 

Ghauma'nthss.  (From  gramma^  writ- 
ing, and  antkoif  a  flower ;  marks  like  V 
,bding  on  the  corolla.  Nat.  ord.,  House- 
leeks  [Orassnlaceas].  Linn.,  b-PerUandria 
6-Pentagynia,) 

Oreeabouse  annuaU^  frAm  the  Cajpe  of  Good 
Hope.  Sow  thinly  in  pot>,  well  dnuned ;  lime- 
rubbish  and  iandy  loam,  equal  parts ;  plants  may 
llie  kept  in  greenhouse,  or  planted  on  rock«work 
in  summer. 

O,  ctdormfl&ta  (yeUow-floweted).  ii*  Yellow,  led. 
July.    1774. 

—  GenHanoi'des  (Gentian-like).  4«  Hnldsh-red. 

1848. 

—  refroyfe'dMi  (bent^baek).    Orange.    1788. 

GBAMKATOPHT'LLUir.  (From  jTramifui/a, 
letters,  and  phylion,  a  leaf;  referring  to 
the  markings  on  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchids  [Orcbidacese].  Linn.,  ^O-Gynan- 
dria  1-Monandria,    Allied  to  Brassia.) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions ;  basket  well  raised  in 
it,  and  packed  with  sphagnum  and  fibry  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  00**;  winter,  60°  to  5S^ 

O,  muUi/U/rum  (many-flowered).  S.  Brown*  green. 

May.    Manilla.    1838. 
'"-'—' tigrfnum  (tiger-like).     Spotted.     May. 

Manilla.    1837. 
*—  ipeeie^9um  (showy),  fl.  Yellow,  brown.   May. 

£.  Ind.    1837. 

Gramhi'iis.  (From gramme,  lettering; 
in  reference  to  the  spore-cases,  or  seed 
apparatus.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodi- 
acesB] .     Linn.,  24-  Cryptoyamia  1-Filices, ) 

Chiefly  store  Ferns,  with  brownish-yellow 
•pores.  Division;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60**  to  80® ;  winter,  80°  to  58°. 

6.  Austra'lis  (Australian).    July.    N.  S.  Wales. 
1822. 

—  CTitfi«;/a'^tf  (hooded).  July.  Isleof  Lncon.  1840. 

—  elangt^ta  (eloanted).    July.    W.  Ind.    1824. 
—furcafta  (.forktd'leaoed).  July.  Trinidad.  1825. 

—  hVrta  (hairy).    July.    Isle  of  Luzon.     1840. 

—  lanceola'ta  (spear-head-Ztfaoerf).    July.    Mau- 

ritius.   18S4. 

—  UwafrU  (narrow*leaoed).  July.  Jamaica.  1823. 

OBANADt^LLA.  This  is  a  name  some- 
times given  to  several  species  of  the  Pas- 


siflora;  but  one  only  is  the  tme  Grana- 
dilla,  Passiflo'ra  quadrangula^ris  ;  but  P* 
edu'Us  also  produces  edible  fruit,  and  may 
be  similarly  cultivated.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  other  species  of  Passitiora, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  eatable,  such  as 
the  P.  nudifo'rmis,  or  sweet  calabash ;  P. 
laurifo'liat  the  laurel-leaved  or  water- 
lemon;  and  P.  incama'ta^  or  the  flesh- 
coloured,  &Q» 

Propagation, — They  are  nearly  all 
readily  propagated  by  seeds;  but  most 
cultivators  who  grow  them  for  table  pur- 
poses prefer  cuttings;  and  they  are  quite 
right ;  for,  like  most  of  the  Cucurbita- 
ceons  group,  to  which  they  approximate, 
they  are  apt  to  run  much  to  bine  if  raised 
from  seed.  Plants  from  cuttings  grow 
more  moderately,  and  blossom  sooner. 
Seedlings  will  fruit  readily  at  two  years 
old;  but  cuttings  struck  very  early  in 
the  spring,  and  highly  cultivated,  will 
fruit  the  same  autumn,  but  not  produce 
a  full  crop. 

SoU.^^A  somewhat  light  and  generous 
soil  is.  best.  The  following  is  an  excel- 
lent compost :-— Decomposed,  mellow, 
turfy  loam,  two  parts ;  old  leaf-soil,  two 
parts;  heath-soil,  one  part;  and  sand, 
one  part. 

Culture  in  Growing  Period, — P,  quad' 
rangula'ris  requires  a  greater  heat  than 
P.  edu'lis — ^in  fact,  a  heat  equivalent  to 
the  Pine  stove ;  whilst  P.  edu'Us  wiU  suc- 
ceed weU  in  an  ordinary  vinery.  Bottom- 
heat  is  most  essential,  especially  for  the 
P.  quadrangula'ris ;  and,  indeed,  in  this, 
and  a  generous  soil,  consists  the  chief 
secret  of  successful  culture.  No  place 
can  exceed  the  comer  of  the  bark-bed 
for  the  culture  of  either,  provided  they 
can  ramble  freely  overheaid,  unshaded  by 
vines  or  other  creepers ;  for  light  is  also 
essential.  The  comer  of  the  bark- bed 
must  be  separated  by  bricks,  pigeon- 
holed; a  triangular  space,  which  will 
hold  a  wheelbarrow  of  soil,  will  suffice, 
putting  some  bricks  below  for  drainage. 
The  shoots  must  be  carried  up  to  within 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  roof,  and  may  then  be 
trained  in  any  way  most  convenient.  The 
P.  edu'lis  will  produce  many  branches ; 
these  must  be  kept  thinned  out,  after 
the  manner  of  Melons ;  but  no  stopping 
is  requisite.  The  P.  quadrangula'ris  does 
not  so  soon  crowd  itself  with  spray; 
nevertheless,  it  will  at  times  require  thin- 
ning out.  Liberal  waterings  must  be 
given,  and  it  must  be  remembered  tlif^t 
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the  roots  will  eztend  through  the  pigeon- 
holes into  the  baik-hed,  and  wHl  priiioi-> 
pa%  follow  the  side  of  the  pit  walls* 
The  most  important  matter,  however,  is 
the  artificial  impregnation  of  the  blos- 
soms; for  they  will  seldom  *'set"  with- 
oatit  The  following  is  Mr.  Appleby's 
mode  of  setting  P,  fu<utrangula*rit  :'^ 
The  whole  of  the  calyz,  ooroUa,  and 
orown  must  be  oat  off  with  a  sharp  pair 
of  pointed  scissors;  and  this  most  be 
done  without  ixguzing  the  flower-stem. 
When  all  these  are  cut  away,  there  only 
remains  the  essential  parts  of  the  flower; 
the  stamens,  five  in  number,  and  the 
three  stigmas.  Then  out  off  one  or  more 
oi  the  stamens  bearing  the  anthers ;  and 
do  tins  without  shaking  the  dust  or 
pollen  out  of  the  anthers;  then  touch 
each  stigma  with  the  anther,  covering 
them  with  the  fertilizing  powder..  Take 
an  opportunity  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion early  in  the  morning,  «t  the  very 
time  when  the  anthers  are  observed  to 
be  bursting.  So  far  Mr.  Appleby  is, 
doubtless,  right  as  concerns  the  P.  quad- 
ranguta'm,  which  has  an  exceedingly  suc- 
culent calyx,  and  other  appurtenances; 
but  we  never  took  any  farther  pains  with 
P.  edu'Us  than  to  look  over  ihe  plants 
every  day  about  noon;,  and  whatever 
blossoms  might  be  out,  to  pluck  one  of 
the  anthers  from  it,  and  touch  the  face 
of  the  stigmas  with  it  By  these  means 
tiiey  generally  become  impregnated. 

CuUure  in  Bert  Period, — ^As  soon  as  the 
bearing  season  is  over,  towards  October, 
^e  plants  will  sink  to  rest,  and  this  may 
be  facilitated  by  withholding  water  en- 
tirely. They  will  now  become  partially 
deddnous,  and  this  will  induce  a  ripe- 
ness in  the  shoots ;  and  in  the  following 
February  they  nuqr  be  pruned,  cutting 
back  all  spongy  and  immature  growths. 

jPmit.— It  is  used  in  the  dessert,  and 
is  capable  of  bdng  kept  for  a  fortnight 
or  so  in  a  fruit-room,  or  other  place,  if 
perfectly  dry. 

Jiuecte.*— We  have  known  the  Bed 
Spider  to  attack  the  P.  qvadrangula'ris. 
For  remedy,  see  Acabus. 

Gbange'bia.  ( Namedfrom N.  Granger, 
41  traveller  in  Egypt  and  Persia.  Nat. 
•ord.,  Chrytobalans  [Grysobalanaceffi}. 
Idnn.,  11-Dodecandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cattinga  of  ripe  ehoots 
in  sandy  eoil,  in  heat,  under  a  glass ;  peat  and 
loam.  Sommer  temp.,  W*  to  85** ;  winter,  65**  to 
4«o. 


a.  fOfAe'Min  (BoarlNA).  40.  Whils.  Benhon. 

1638. 

GrBASB  Hyaghisb.    Mutea'H, 

GiupbPxab.  Amela'mcherbotrya'pium, 

a&AFB  Vims.     Vi'Ht  vnu'/era. 

Varieties  for  Vra//^^-*l,  August  Muscat 

a,  Eariy  Black  July.    8,  Miller's  Burw 

gundy.     4,   Esperione.      5,   H&df  di 

Gtknes.    6,  Boyal  Muscadine,  White.    7» 

Boyal  Muscadine,  Black.  8,  Sweet  Watery 

White  Dutch.    9,  Sweet  Water,  Black. 

10,  Black  Hamburgh.  11,  Black  Princeu 
12,  Glaxet  ld,Verdelho.  14,Pitma8ton 
White  Oluster.    15,  Lashmar^  SeedUng. 

As  superior  kinds  for  *  pretty  goi^ 
dimate  and  aspect,  we  recommend  Nos. 
2, 4, 6,  8,  10,  11;  as  kinds  for  inferior 
aspects,  Nos.  2, 6^  10, 14. 

For  GiwenAotae.— 1,  Black  EUmiburgh. 
2,  Black  Damascus.  8,  Black  Prince.  4^ 
West's  St  Peter's.  6,  Boyal  Muscadine. 
6,  Dutch  Sweet  Water.  7,  Ghasselas 
Musqn6.  8,  Esperione.  Of  these,  Nos. 
1, 3, 6, 6,  are  the  most  to  be  relied  on. 

For  Stove, — 1,  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
2,  Gannon  Hall  Muscat  8,  WhiteFron- 
tignan.  4,  Black  Frontignan.  6,  Bkdk 
Hamburgh.  6,  Black  Damson.  7.  Boyal 
Muscadine.  8,  Dutch  Sweet  Water.  9, 
Ghasselas  Musqn§.  10,  West's  St  Peter'a. 

11,  Gharlesworth  Tokay.  12,  Black  Bar- 
barossa.  Of  these,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  11, 
are  kinds  of  superior  meril^  and  require 
much  heat  No.  7,  8,  at  the  warmest 
end,  will  be  exceedhigly  early.  Nos.  5, 
6,  9,  10,  will  provide  for  a  succession. 
Of  No.  12,  we  at  present  have  no  expe- 
rience: it  is  stated  to  be  a  very  laog 
keeper,  and  is  highly  recommended. 

Propagation,  —  Jja^erinq  has  almost 
fallen  into  disuse,  their  cxuture  from  eyee 
or  single  buds  having  superseded  it 
Layers  ^dll  root  either  from  the  growing 
shoot,  or  from  young  wood  layerad  in  a 
state  of  rest  The  latter  operatioii  is 
performed  any  time  from  November  to 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  no  tongue 
or  slit  is  requisite.  Most  (^  the  Vines, 
in  former  days,  were  raised  in  this  way; 
the  nurserymen  having  old  plants,  or 
stocks  for  the  purpose,  around  which  the 
shoots  were  layered  in  pots,  generally  in 
February,  and  th^  made  saleable  plants 
by  the  autumn.  layering  of  the  growing 
shoot  is  a  more  delicate  procedure,  and 
it  is  well  to  introduce  a  portion  of  the 
previous  year's  wood  where  posmble. 

Cuttings  are  best  made  from  shoots  in 
the  rest  state,  ao4  may  either  be  made 
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short  or  long.  Speechly  redomuends  two 
inches  of  the  two  year  old,  and  one  bad 
or  eye  of  the  new.  These  were  inserted 
perpendicularly  in  pots,  the  bud  just 
le?^  with  the  surface.  They  will,  how- 
erer,  strike  root  from  thick  shoots,  of 
three  or  four  years  old,  of  a  greater 
length,  and  these  may,  if  necessary,  be 
planted  at  once  in  the  border;  or  if  in 
pots,  deep  ones  must  be  used,  and  the 
cutting  may  be  idoped  or  bent.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  cuttings  must  be  buried 
neady  their  whole  lensth  beneath  the 
surface.  Bottom-heat  will  facilitate  speedy 
rooting. 

Eyes, — This  is  the  most  approved  plan, 
for  tbe  {dant  thus  approaches  nearest  to 
a  seedling  state.  These  are  generally 
planted  in  pots,  a  single  eye  in  each,  at 
the  end  of  January,  and  plunged  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  from  70^  to  80°.  Pmn- 
ings  are  reserved  for  this  purpose  in  the 
autumn,  and  these  being  cut  in  oonye> 
nient  lengths,  are  imbedded  in  moist  soil 
until  winter.  About  half  an  inch  of  wood 
may  be  reserved  above  the  eye,  cutting  it 
sloping  away  from  the  bud,  and  about  an 
inch  or  so  below  the  bud;  the  latter  sec- 
tion made  horizontally.  These,  Inserted 
singly  in  five-inch  pots,  may  be  lounged 
in  a  bottom-heat  of  from  70°  to  SO**,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  worms  do  not 
get  into  the  soil.  When  grown  nearly  a 
foot  in  height,  they  should  be  re-potted 
into  pots  of  about  seven  inches  diameter, 
using  a  rich,  turfy  soil,  and  draining 
thoroughly.  Many  good  gardeners  reserve 
a  portion  of  the  two  years  old  wood  at 
the  base  of  each  eye,  and  there  can  be 
little  dou'bt  that  it  is  good  practice. 

Ciyi^.— Obtain  prunings  from  healthy 
and  froitfrd  vines  on  tibe  rod  system; 
these  prunings  should  be  fit>m  two  to 
four  feet  in  l^igth.  Such  being  plunged 
in  a  bottom-heat  of  from  70*="  to  80"^,  and 
in  an  atmosphere  ranging  from  dO°  to 
60<^,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  roots  be- 
fore shoots ;  and  this  is  the  object  sought 
Fruiting-pots  of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter  should  be  used,  and  a  com- 
post of  turfy  loam  and  hidf-rotten  ma- 
nure, with  Uie  addition  of  charred  ma- 
terial, lime-mbbish,  or  sand ;  any  or  all 
of  them  added  in  the  proportion  of  a 
sixth  of  the  mass,  in  order  to  insure 
the  free  passage  of  moisture.  Thorough 
drainage  being  secured,  the  end  of  the 
shoot  is  presseid  down  against  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  and  the  shoot  bent  round, 


until  as  many  ooils  or  turns  as  possible 
are  made;  leaving,  at  last,  four  or  five 
stout  eyes  above  the  level  d  the  pot  rim. 
The  pot  is  then  filled  with  the  compost, 
and  careful  watering,  a  judicious  control 
of  heat,  augmenting  the  amount  of  at- 
mospheric warmth  as  the  leaves  unfold, 
together  with  the  usual  routine  of  stop- 
ping, thinning  the  berries,  ^^,  as  applied 
to  established  vines,  must  be  carried  out. 
The  turfy  compost  is  filled  in  as  the  coil- 
ing proceeds. 

Qrqfting  is  not  often  practised.  As  in 
most  other  cases  of  grafting,  the  stock 
should  be  slightly  in  advance  of  the  sdon. 
Perhaps  the  stoc^  should  have  unfolded 
a  few  large  leaves  before  the  operation  is 
practised.  Then  the  usual  whip  grafting 
is  the  best  plan.  A  couple  of  eyes  on  the 
graft  are  sufficient.  It  is  good  practice  to 
bind  moss  round  the  whole  at  last,  even 
shading  the  buds  of  the  scion  for  a  while. 
The  moss  may  be  moistened  daily. 

InarcHng.  —  This  may  be  performed 
with  either  the  growing  shoot,  or  with 
that  in  a  rest  state.  A  plant  established 
in  a  pot  6f  the  kind  to  be  introduced 
must  be  procured.  With  regard  to  in- 
arching in  a  rest  state,  it  is  proper  that 
the  sap  should  be  in  motion  at  the 
period  of  operating,  and  that  the  stock, 
if  possible,  should,  as  in  grafting,  be 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  scion.  Vines 
which  are  breaking  are  in  an  eligible 
state,  and  the  kind  to  be  inarched  may 
be  just  emerging  from  a  rest  state.  The 
point  of  junction  being  determined,  the 
pot  must  be  so  fixed  as  that  no  shpping 
can  occur,  and  that  the  shoot  may  be 
readily  bent  to  meet  the  parent  plant. 
Nothing  is  necessary  but  to  pare  a  thin 
slice  of  bark  with  a  littie  of  the  wood 
from  the  facings  of  the  scion  and  stock, 
which  are  to  be  fitted,  and  then  to  bind 
them  oarefi^y  together  close,  but  not  too 
tight,  just  as  in  ordinary  grafting.  ^ 
little  moss  may  be  fastened  round  the 
point  of  junction,  and  this  frequentiy 
moistened.  Inarching  of  the  growing 
shoot  is,  however,  the  best  practice ;  but, 
it  is  an  operation  that  requires  nice 
handling.  The  shoot  of  the  stock  is  best 
at  about  the  middle  of  its  annual  growth, 
when  it  has  begun  to  acquire  some  so- 
lidity and  toughness.  The  scion  may  be 
somewhat  younger,  and  eveiythinjg  being 
adjusted,  a  section  must  be  made  in  each, 
as  before,  cutting  through  the  bark  and 
a  littie  into  the  albumous  matter,  and 
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fiitiDg  them  nicely  together.  It  may  be 
observed^  that  the  ligAture  must  not  be 
80  tight  fts  in  the  old  wood.  The  whole 
may  be  covered  with  moss,  and  in  six 
weeks  the  junction  will  be  complete.  In 
the  mean  time  a  progressive  stopping  of 
the  spray  on  the  stock  must  take  place, 
in  order,  by  degrees,  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  the  luxuriance  of  the  stock  to  the 
scion.  When  the  pruning  season  arrives, 
the  stock  may  be  cut  back  in  part  or 
wholly.  Thus,  a  vinery  possessing  infe- 
rior kinds  may  be  renovated  in  a  very 
short  period. 

Seed,  —  Perfectly  ripe  grapes  of  the 
kinds  intended  to  be  propagated  from 
should  be  x^ressed,  the  seeds  washed  and 
thoroughly  dried,  and  then  secured,  like 
other  seeds,  until  the  following  February, 
They  may  then  be  sown  in  well-drained 
pots,  in  a  light,  rich  soil,  rather  sandy, 
and  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  from 
70°  to  80°.  In  about  a  month  they  will 
vegetate;  the  seedlings  may  be  potted 
off,  and  henceforward  reared  as  plants 
from  eyes,  oontinumg  bottom -warmth 
until  Midsummei,  and  train'ng  the  shoot 
(unstopped)  fully  to  the  light  in  a  warm 
situation.  They  may,  in  the  autumn,  be 
cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  grown 
through  the  following  summer  as  before, 
again  pruning  back  in  the  autumn.  In 
about  four  years  they  will  fruit  on  their 
own  roots ;  but,  perhaps,  a  year  will  be 
gained  by  inarching  them  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  sound  and  fruitful  old  vine. 

WuU  OttUure: — The  ^st  essential  is 
a  mellow  and  thoroughly-drained  soil. 
An  ordinary  sandy  loam  is  the  best  staple ; 
but  almost  any  common  garden-soil  wiU 
suit,  if  it  is  capable  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  moisture  with  facility.  Vine 
roots  will  descend  to  a  considerable  depth 
if  the  soil  be  mellow;  but  we  would 
rather  grant  them  extra  width,  especially 
if  the  situation  is  not  particularly  favour- 
able. Whether  borders,  or,  what  are 
much  more  economical,  stations,  are 
made,  we  would  first  thoroughly  drain  the 
site,  and  then  place  some  imperishable 
material,  as  stone,  brick,  or  clinkers 
rammed  close  beneath  them,  leaving  only 
half  a  yard  of.  soil  in  depth,  unless  the 
roots  are  securely  limited  in  width.  This 
done,  the  natural  soil  must  be  examined 
with  practical  accuracy,  and  accordingly, 
as  sand  or  clay  predominates,  so  must  be 
the  amount  and  character  of  tho  correct- 
ing material.    If   destitute   of  organic 


matter  or  turfy  fibre,  something  must  be 
introduced  to  enrich  it,  such  as  fresh 
manure,  and  abundance  of  rotten  weeds, 
leaves,  ^c,  indeed,  anything  of  a  decay- 
ing vegetable  kind ;  remembering  that  a 
good  portion  must  be  such  as  will  endure 
long,  and  slowly  give  out  its  eariehing 
quedities.  Some  coarse  bone-manure 
and  mbbly  charcoal  will  be  a  capital  ad- 
dition ;  and  a  good  deal  of  charcoal-mb« 
bish  or  brush-wood.  If  the  situation  is 
cool  and  damp,  place  half  the  volume  of 
this  material  above  the  ordinary  ground 
level. 

Planting. — The  end  of  March  is  the 
most  eligible  time;  and  strong  plants 
being  at  hand,  if  in  pots,  let  the  soil  be 
shaken  away  gently,  and  every  root  be 
carefully  uncoiled,  and  spread  out,  like  a 
tree  fan-trained,  and  place  a  little  supe- 
rior compost  about  the  roots,  covering 
the  surface  with  three  inches  of  coarse 
charred  material.  This  will  absorb  a 
great  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun,  and 
admit  water  freely  when  necessary.  As 
the  plants  grow,  they  must  be  carefully 
trained,  and  no  stopping  practised  the 
first  season.  In  the  autumn,  however 
they  must  be  pruned  back  to  three  or  four 
eyes ;  and  in  the  next  season  the  shoots 
from  these  eyes  must  be  trained  to  the 
desired  form,  which  will  be  regulated  by 
the  character  of  the  space  they  are  to  oc- 
cupy, whether  on  a  building  or  a  waiL 

Out-door  Culture  during  the  Best  Periods 
— Pruning  is  a  first  consideration,  and 
this  is  done  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  Many  conflicting  practices,  as  to 
out-door  culture,  hove  competed  for  the 
palm  of  victory  here,  even  as  with  in-door 
vines;  but  it  is  probably  best  not  to 
attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  those  who 
try  their  culture  by  too  severe  mles.  One 
safe  maxim  is,  that  no  two  of  the  principal 
leaves  should  so  overlap  each  other  as  to 
obstruct  the  solar  light.  From  about 
eight  to  ten  inches,  therefore,  at  least, 
may  be  given  between  each  of  the  grow- 
ing shoots.  This,  then,  will  b#  a  guide 
as  to  the  distance  at  which  the  shoots 
should  be  trained.  As  for  root  culture 
at  this  period,  nothing  will  be  needed  but 
to  preserve  the  surface  fibres  from  the 
spade,  which  is  but  too  apt  to  approach 
too  close  to  those  on  kitchen-garden  walls. 
When  vines  become  somewhat  exhausted 
with  much  bearing,  top-dressings  of  good 
soil  and  manure  become  necessary. 

Out-door  Culture  during  Growth,^^We 
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mast  here  be  brief,  for  the  main  princi- 
ples will  be  found  somewhat  identical 
with  those  connected  with  in-door  caltnre. 
All  superfluous  young  spray  must  be 
thinned  away,  and  the  bearing  shoots 
stopped  an  eye  or  two  beyond  the  bunch. 
Where,  however,  there  is  walling  to  be 
filled,  the  dresser  may  leave  several  eyes 
or  buds  beyond  the  bunch.  In  due  time 
the  bunches  must  be  thinned;  one  to  a 
square  foot  of  wall  will,  in  general,  suffice. 
The  berries,  too,  must  be  thinned  out  at 
the  proper  period,  and  afrec[uent  stopping 
of  the  lateral  shoots  practised,  never 
suffering  them  to  shade  the  principal 
leaves.  Towards  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, all  the  stopped  laterals  may  be 
entirely  removed,  in  order  to  permit  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  allow  the 
sun  to  heat  the  wall ;  protection,  also, 
must  be  afforded  to  the  bunches  against 
wasps,  flies,  <fec. 

GreenJwuse  CW^urtf.-^Having  attended 
to  the  character  of  the  soil  requisite  for 
the  vine,  we  have  little  to  report  on  the 
subject  of  border-making,  which  must, 
however,  be  at  all  times  considered  the 
most  important  point  in  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings.  A  more  generous  soil  is 
necessary  for  in-door  vines,  inasmuch  as 
a  greater  demand  exists  at  times  on  their 
vital  powers  through  the  powerful  effects 
of  ^  solar  light  beneath  glass ;  as  also 
owing  to  a  greater  amount  of  dryness  at 
times  in  the  atmosphere.  The  first  point 
is  to  elevate  the  border  above  the  ground 
level  in  proportion  to  the  lowness,  cold- 
ness, or  dampness  of  the  situation. 
Thorough  drainage  we  have  before  pointed 
to ;  it  is  not  possible  to  drain  too  much 
if  the  soil  be  of  proper  texture.  As  to 
soil,  turfy  loam,  inclining  to  sand,  should 
form  nearly  one-half  the  volume  of  soil. 
To  this  may  be  added  one  quarter  part 
of  coarse  manure,  leaf-mould,  <fec.,  rather 
raw  than  otherwise ;  and  the  other  quarter, 
part  of  rubbly  and  imperishable  materials, 
such  as  lumpy  charcoal,  old  plaster,  and 
the  rubbish  of  old  buildings,  coarse  bone- 
manure,  <&c.  All  these  well  blended,  and 
filled  in  when  dry,  will  produce  a  first-rate 
compost,  taking  care  to  place  a  layer  of 
turf  at  the  bottom. 

Courte  of  Culture. — ^TVhatever  combina- 
tion exists  as  to  a  greenhouse  vinery, 
whether  it  be  for  vines  alone  or  used  in 
cox^ unction  for  pot-plants,  an  uniform 
system  should  be  pursued  as  to  the  vines, 
both  during  the   growing  season  and 


the  rest  period.  This  system  consists  in 
the  regular  pruning,  dressing  of  the  wood, 
in  order  to  the  extirpation  of  all  insects, 
and  the  usual  vine-dressing  dtiring  the 
growing  period,  the  latter  beinjg,  disbuds 
ding,  stopping,  thinning  the  berry,  and 
training — principles  applicable  to  the 
vine  in  all  its  positions. 

Stove  Culture.^Vmes  in  stores  aze 
generally  combined  with  pine  culture,  and 
'the  excitement  by  heat  is,  therefore,  at 
times  considerable.  In  former  days  it 
was  supposed  that  vines  must  be  turned 
outside  the  house  and  frozen,  in  order  to 
restore  their  energies;  but  abundant 
proofs  exist  that  from  00°  to  56**  may  be 
submitted  to,  in  extreme  eases,  during 
the  rest  season.  Whatever  culture  is 
combined'  with  that  of  the  vines,  it  is 
best  to  confine  these  to  the  rafters  on  the 
spurring  system.  For  early  forcing,  and 
where  the  house  is  specially  devoted  to 
vines,  it  is  another  affair :  here  either  the 
long-rod  system  or  the  spurring  may  be 
used.  We  need  not  repeat  advice  as  to 
border-making,  and  the  usual  routine  of 
disbudding,  stopping,  thinning  the  berry, 
and  the  frequent  pinching  of  the  laterals. 
One  remark  may  be  permitted  as  to  bor- 
ders ;  let  them  be  insitie  the  house  if  the 
interior  arrangement  wiU  permit,' and 
the  front  wall  on  arches.  When  at  rest, 
yce  would  not  allow  the  thermometer  to 
sink  below  85*. 

Vines  in  Pots  is  a  mode  of  culture  only 
to  be  recommended  as  an  acQunct  to  late 
vineries,  and  where  the  possessor,  not 
desiring  to  build  a  house  for  early  forc- 
ing, yet  desires  to  have  a  few  early  grapes. 
The  plants  should  be  reared  from  eyes, 
and  receive  very  high  culture ;  and  -at 
the  end  of  the  second  summer  they 
should  be  strong  canes,  and  in  high  per- 
fection for  forcing.  They  must  receive 
liberal  shifts  when  they  need  re-potting, 
and  their  shoots  be  constantly  trained  in 
a  very  light  situation.  The  young  plants, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth, 
will  require  pruning  back  to  two  buds, 
from  which  one  may,  during  their  pro- 
gress, be  carefully  trained,  and  the  other 
removed.  When  the  cane  has  grown  about 
five  feet  in  length,  during  the  second 
season,  it  is  well  to  stop  it,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  lower  leaves,  on  the 
healthy  action  of  which  the  ftiture  crop 
depends.  The  leader,  however,  which 
succeeds,  may  be  laid  in  full  length,  well 
exposed  to  the  light;  but  the  laterals 
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wliioli  pnsli  from  the  ndts  must  be 
pmohed  back^  leaving  one  bnd  only,  and 
this  trinehing  must  be  eontinned  all 
through  the  Beacon*  wben  necesaaiy.  In 
Hie  second  antomn  th^  will  be  strong 
eaaes,  wUb  lemarioibly  plomp  bods;  and 
thejr  nuqr  now,  when  the  leaves  aro  de- 
eajed,be  pruned  bade  to  some  five  or  six 
cjes,  aoeording  to  the  wish  of  the  enhi- 
vatoE.  Halving  reeeived  their  final  shift 
into  pots  of  about  flfkeen  inohes  in* 
diameter  in  the  preceding  June,  they 
will  require  nothing  but  a  rich  top-dress- 
ing. They  e^oy  a  bottom-heat  of  70** 
to  80^;  bntthey  may  be  made  to  suceeed 
on  the  kerb-stones  or  back  shelves  of 
the  stove,  away  from  cold  draughts,  and 
near  the  flues  or  piping.  liquidUmanure 
must  be  liberally  supptied,  and  the  same 
course  of  culture  as  to  disbudding,  stop- 
ping,  thinning  the  berry,  and  training, 
pursued  as  wtdi  the  rafter  vines.  A  rich, 
turfy  loam  must  boused  as  compost;  three 
parts  of  this  to  one  of  rich,  hialf-decom- 
posed  manure,  will  be  found  excellent) 
adding  some  ehaiooal  and  a  little  lime- 
rubbish.  The  turfy  loam  should  be 
neariy  a  year  old,  and  must  be  well 
chopped  with  the  spade,  not  sifted.  The 
pots  must  be  most  carefully  drained 
nearly  one-fifth  of  their  depth:  any 
stagnation  whatever  will  surely  prove 
latfd.  If  the  pots  were  unplunged,  some 
screen,  such  as  moss  or  old  matting, 
should  be  interposed  between  them  and 
the  sand,  or  they  may  have  double  pots. 

JHteaaet. — ShrivelUng  of  the  berries  of 
the  grape  in  stoves  appeaiR  to  arise  from 
the  roots  of  the  vine  not  supplying  a 
8ufficien<qr  of  sap,  as  well  as  from  its  not 
being  duly  elaborated  in  the  leaves. 
Tins  occurs  if  the  roots  are  in  a  cold 
soil,  or  are  vegetating  in  an  outside 
border,  the  temperature  of  which  is  too 
low  compared  with  that  of  the  stove.  In 
the  first  case,  thorough  draining  and  the 
inoorporation  of  calcareous  rubbish,  and 
in  the  second  case,  protection  to  the 
border  and  stem,  will  remove  the  evil.  If 
the  si^  be  not  duly  elaborated,  it  must 
arise,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  from 
the  leaves  vegetating  in  an  uugenial  atmo- 
sphere,  or  from  their  being  too  reduced  in 
number. 

If  the  roots  of  the  vines  are  found  to 
have  penetrated  the  soil  deeply,  they 
should  be  lifted  vciy  carefully,  brickbatu 
placed  beneath  the  roots,  and  these 
trained  about  nine  inehee  beneath  the 


surface.  If  drainage  of  the  border  has, 
been  neglected,  let  it  be  efiiKted  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  loss  of  the  crop  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  lifting  of  the 
whole  of  the  vines  woi^  be  inconvenient, 
only  one  or  two  can  be  so  treated  in  suc- 
cessive autumns.  The  most  injurious 
time  for  an  unnatural  disparity  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  air  and  soil  to  occur  is  at 
night ;  for,  as  was  justly  observed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Knight,  an  ill  efieet  of  lugh 
temperature  during  the  night  is,  that  it 
exhausts  the  exeitfd>ility  of  the  tree  mudi 
more  r^idly  than  it  promotes  the  growth 
or  accelerates  the  maturity  of  the  fruit, 
which  is,  in  consequence,  ill  suppHed  with 
nutriment  at  the  period  of  its  ripemng, 
when  most  nutriment  is  probably  wanted. 
The  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  other  late 
gnqpes,  are,  owing  to  this  cause,  often 
seen  to  wither  upon  the  bunch  in  a  very 
imperfect  state  of  maturity ;  and  the  want 
of  richness  and  flavour  in  other  forced 
fruit  is  often  attributable  to  the  same 
cause.  The  Frontignans  are  among  the 
varieties  apt  to  shrivel  under  great  dis- 
parity of  temperature  between  the  roots 
and  branches. 

Somewhat  aOiedin  its  causes  to  shrivel- 
ling is  that  unsightly  imperfection  where 
the  berries  do  not  come  to  maturity  at 
the  point  of  the  bunches,  leaving  from 
five  to  ten  quite  colourless  and  sour, 
though  others  on  the  same  bunch  are  fine 
and  large.  In  such  case  the  remedies 
are  to  give  more  heat  and  air,  keeiong  the 
border  warmer  than  before,  and  to  avoid 
cold  damps  in  the  house :  leave  as  much 
foliage  as  can  be  exposed  fully  to  light 
The  leaves  removed  must  be  by  little  at 
a  time.  In  thinning,  clip  off  a  few  ber- 
ries at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bunch ; 
the  rest  will  swell  better. 

Shanking  is  an  ulceration,  or  gangrene, 
attacking  the  footstalks  of  the  bunches, 
and  appears  to  be  occasioned,  like  shrivel- 
ling, by  the  temperature  of  the  soil  being 
too  much  below  that  in  which  the  branches 
are  vegetating;  and,  consequently,  the 
supply  of  sap  to  the  grapes  is  much 
diminished,  and  the  parts  which  thus  fail 
of  support  immediately  begin  to  decay. 
This  is  an  effect  always  the  consequence 
of  a  diminished  supply  of  sap,  apparent 
eather  in  the  leaves,  flower,  or  fruit.  The 
disease,like  every  other  putrefaction,  does 
not  advance  rapidly  unless  there  be  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  coldness  of  the  soil  causes  this 
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torpidity  in  the  action  of  the  root ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  at  the  very  period  when  the 
greatest  demand  is  made  upon  it  to  sus- 
tain the  excessive  perspiration  which  is 
going  on  in  the  leaf,  and  to  furnish  Iresh 
matter  for  elaboration,  to  both  whioh 
ends  it  is  frequently  quite  inadequate, 
owing  to  drenching  rains.  If  the  young 
fibre  be  examined  at  such  iadement  pe* 
xiods,  it  will  be  found  somewhat  disco- 
loured, and,  in  some  cases,  quite  rotten. 
Shanking,  we  oonceiYe,is  genmlly  caused 
by  the  unnatural  disagreement  of  tem- 
perature between  the  root  and  top,  inde-  j 
pendent,  in  th«  main,  of  the  question  of  \ 
moisture.  It  generally  occurs  with  vines 
which  have  been  somewhat  forced ;  sel- 
dom on  open  walls — seldom  with  vines 
forced  in  pots  or  tubs.  The  obvious 
prevention  of  shanking  is  seonzing  a 
eongenial  relative  temperature  to  tiie 
roots  and  foliage. 

Siut  oomea  upon  the  berries  in  the 
form  of  a  rough,  rusty  ap^arance  of 
their  skins,  whii^  have,  in  &ot,  beeome 
thick  and  indurated.  Some  thi&kit  arises 
from  their  being  handled,  or  the  hair  of 
the  head  touching  them;  but  the  disease 
is  oliten  too  general  to  admit  of  this 
topical  explanation^  We  believe  it  to 
arise  from  an  over-heating  of  th^vinezy, 
however  unintentional,  whilst  the  grapes 
were  youngvaod  thus  tending  to  force 
them  to  a  prematore  rapidity  of  growth. 
Any  excessive  pressure  upon  the  cuticle, 
whether  from  within  or  froin  without, 
causes  its  thiekening.  This  considerable 
elevation  being  succeeded  by  a  sudden 
reduction  of  temperature,  will  almost 
certainly  indnce  the  disease. 

The  JSpat  affecting  the  berries  seems  to 
be  the  same  disease  as  shanking,  only 
affecting  a  different  part.  like  this  dis- 
ease, it  is  a  gangrene,  and  is  probably  oc- 
casioned by  an  irregularity  in  the  supply 
of  moisture  and  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, but  especially  if  one  of  the  extremes 
is  mneh  below  the  degree  of  heat  most 
favourable  to  the  healthy  growth  of  that 
plant.  Muscats  are  particularly  liable  to 
the  spot.  Our  opinion  that  sudden  vi* 
cissitudes  of  temperature  are  the  causes 
of  this  disease,  seems  to  be  well  sustained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  parts  nearest  the 
glass,  that  is,  the  upper  portions  of  the 
bunches,  and  those  parts  most  exposed 
to  the  9un*8  influence,  are  the  first  to 
suffer;  and  this,  also,  goed  far  towards 
substantiating  the   assertion,  that  the 


shade  of  tiM  foliage  ia  necessary  to  the , 
well-doing  of  .grapes. 

Want  oj  Oolowr  is  often  a  defect  of  the 
Black  Grape,  but  not  at  all  neeessaiiiy 
arising  from  deficient  light  The  green 
colour  of  leaves  depends  entirely  upon 
this  presence  either  of  light  or  of  uneom- ' 
bined  hydrogen  gas ;  but  vegetable  reds^ 
purples,  and  other  ooloBring  matters  of' 
fruits  are  formed,  thou^^  less  intensev 
evening  total  absence  from  light.  So 
far  fr(mi  full  exposure  to  light  being 
requisite  for  the  fall  colouring  and  ripen- 
ing of  gnq^es,  they  never  aMain  tiiese 
desired  qualities  so  well  as  when  shaded 
by  one  thickness  of  leaf.  The  colouring 
matter  of  all  fruit  is  dependent  partiy 
upon  the  leaves  immediat^y  above  it,  and 
partiy  upon  the  fruit  itself,  the  necessary 
digestion  of  the  sap  being  commenced 
in  the  one  and  perfected  in  the  other. 
If  thi»  digestion  or  elaboration  of  the 
sap  is  cheeked  by  imgenial .  temperature, 
but  more  partioidarly  if -tiie  crop  is  too 
heavy  for  the  vine,  or  if  the  leaves,  es- 
peoiidly  above  the  bunches,  are  too  much 
thinned,  defect  of  colour  will  be  the  veiy 
usual  cQDtequence  to  the  bezries.  We 
have  seen  the  blackest  of  hemes  in  situ- 
ations where  the  sun  had  never  shone 
on  them  since  they  blossomed ;  indeed, 
it  only  requires  a  littie  dose  observation 
for  one  season  to  dispel  such  a  fallacy. 
It  sometimes,  however,  happens,  that  the 
princq^le  leaves  on  the  same  shoot  with 
the  bunch  are  shaded  by  other  main 
leaves,  or  by  laterals.  Such  shading  is 
snee  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  colouring  of 
tl^e  berry,  as  well  as  to  the  maturation  of 
the  buds  connected  with  the  shadedleaves. 
And  here  we  have  one  of  the  reasons  for 
such  dose  stopping  as  the  vine  is  sub- 
jected to.  Over-croppmg  alone  will  lead  to 
bad  colouring ;  indeed, is  one  of  themost 
fruitful  sources  of  it.  It*  exhausts  the 
tree  of  every  particle  of  prepared  sap, 
and  produces  debility  in  the  root,  which 
renders  it  readily  susceptible  to  the  stag- 
nating rains  of  an  unpropitious  season. 

In  order  to.  promote  good  colouring, 
the  ripening  process  should  not  be  hur- 
ried. It  is  evident  that  very  high  tem- 
peratures are  not  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  the  Black  Hamburgh,  on  com- 
mon walls,  is  not  deficient  in  colour,  in  a 
good  season.  Now,  the  colouring  process, 
in  the  latter  case,  occurs  in  the  end  of 
September,  when  the  temperature  at 
nightmust  sometimes  benearthe  freezing 
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point.  It  19  a  oommon  obserration  of 
practical  men,  that  the  cold  nights  of  an* 
tnmn  hasten  maturitj  in  many  orops; 
and  this  is  imdoubtedly  a  fact,  and  trace- 
able, we  presume,  to  a  cessation  of  the 
growing  principle,  causing  thereby  a 
concentration  of  the  energies  of  the 
plant.  We  would  say,  therefore,  beware 
of  too  high  a  temperature  during  the 
colouring  process,  unless  accompanied 
with  much  solar  light,  and  even  then 
avoid  extremes.  We  would  more  espe- 
cially avoid  night  heat  at  this  period,  and 
would  promote  a  circulation  of  air  night 
and  day. 

Bleeding.  —  This  only  occurs  to  the 
vine  from  the  unhealed  surfaces  of  cuts 
made  after  the  sap  has  commenced  its 
motion,  and  before  the  leaves  are  well 
expanded.  A  red-hot  iron,  applied  to  the 
bleeding  surface,  until  it  be  charred,  wiU 
stop  the  effusion  of  sap  for  a  time,  if  not 
permanently;  and  to  effect  a  complete 
stoppage  at  once,  coat  the  charred  surface, 
and  rub  well  into  it  a  paste  made  of  lime 
newly  burnt  and  grease.  This  hazdens 
and  forms  an  effectual  plaister. 

Mr.  Knight's  plaister  we  know  to  be 
effectual,  and  is  thus  composed : — 

One-fourth  of  calcined  oyster-shells, 
beaten  to  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  and 
^ree*fourths  of  cheese,  worked  together, 
nntll  they  form  a  sort  of  paste.  This  mix- 
ture, pressed  into'  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
either  with  the  thumb  or  any  other  means, 
will  effectually  stop  the  flow  of  the  sap  : 
sometimes  a  repetition  may  be  necessary, 
if  it  is  not  well  forced  into  the  pores. 
See  MiLDSW. 

Inwcu, — Set  AoABUs,  Aphis,  Cogcus, 
CuBCULio,  and  Thbips. 

GRAPTOPHT'u.u]f.  (From  grapho^  to 
write,  and  phyUon^  a  leaf ;  referring  to  the 
markings  on  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 
4.canikad»  [Aoanthacesej.  linn.,  2-Z>ii- 
etndria  l-Monoffpnia,  Allied  to  Belope> 
rone.) 

Store  evergretn  shrub.  Cuttinga  of  young 
sTioott,  just  getting  a  little  firm,  and  a  heel  of  the 
older  wood  at  its  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
in  heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  SS**  to 
75^  i  winter,  60^  to  6S*. 

G»  horttfnae  alUnun  (garden  white).     Crimson. 
July.    £.  Ind.    1815. 

Gbasses  for  lawns  and  grass-plots 
must  be  varied  according  to  fiie  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  we  know  of  no  more 
judicious  Belections  than  the  following, 
recommended  by  Messrs.  Lawson,  of 
IDdinburgh  :— 


Ave'na  Jiavefaeene  (Yellowish  Oat 

Orass)    

Cvuoam'rue    erietaftue    (Created 

DoR»sTail)  

Festu'ea     duriu'ecuia     (Hardish 

Fescae)  

FeeMda  ienuif&lim  (Fine-leaved 

Fescue) 

Zt(/lium  pere'nne  te'nue  (Fine  Rje 

Grass)    

Po'o  nemora^Ue  (Wood   Meadow 

Grass)    

Po^a     nemora'lia     eempervi'reru 

(Evergreen  IMtto)  

Po'a     tHoia'Ue    (Rough -stalked 

Meadow  Grass)    ............ 

Trifo'lium  re'pene  (White  Clover) 
Trifo^lium.  mi'nut  (Smaller  Yellow 

Clover)  
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The  above  mixtures  are  enough  for  an 
acre.  Where  the  ground  la  overshadowed 
with  trees,  both  the  kinda  of  Fettufca 
should  be  omitted,  and  similar  quantities 
of  the  two  kinds  of  Po'a  netnora'lU  subeti- 
tuted.  The  best  time  for  sowing  ia  early 
in  the  spring. 

Grass-plot,  correctly  speaking,  is  a 
parterre,  or  bed  of  flowers,  uranged  with 
grass-turf  between  them,instead  of  graveL 
It  is  usually  confounded  with  Lawk, 
which  see. 

Obati'ola.  Hedge  Hyssop.  (From 
gracia,  grace;  referring  to  its  medicinal 
virtues.  Nat.  ord.,  FigworU  [Scropfau- 
lariaces] .  Linn., Z^Diandria  l-Moupgynia. 
Allied  to  Mimulus.) 

Hardy  herbaoeons  plants.  Divialoii  of  the  plants 

in  spring ;  rich,  moist  soil.    Lal^ii/lia  and  tetrt^ 

go'na  require  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter. 

G.owVea  (golden).  4*  Yellow.   June.    N.  Amer. 

1830. 

—  laUfo'lia  (broad-lesTed).     1.    White.     July. 

N.  Holland.    1888. 

—  tnegaloca'rp*   (large-fruited).      Pale   yellow. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1888. 

—  qffieinafliB  (common-shop).     1.     Light  blue. 

July.    Europe.    IMS. 

—  j9t7o'«a  (hairy).  White.  July.  N.Amer.   1887. 

—  qwidridentu'ta  (four- toothed).      \.     White. 

June.    N.  Amer.    1881. 

—  tetrago'na  (sqnare-«tem«i««0*    1*    Bine.    A«« 

gust.    Buenos  A.yres.    1888. 

—  Virgi'nica  (Virginian).    1.    Yellow.    August. 

Virginia.    1759. 

Gravel  Walks,  like  all  other  walks, 
require  a  good  substratum  of  drainage, 
and  the  facing  about  five  inches  deep  of 
gravel.  It  must  haye  no  stones  mixed 
with  it  larger  than  good-sized  marbles, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  it  must  be  much 
finer  to  fill  the  interstices.  Pit-gravel, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  clay,  and  the 
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more  mbWy  the  better,  is  the  best  for 
binding  and  forming  a  solid  walk.  The 
mote  speedily  it  is  laid  down  after  digging 
from  the  pit,  the  more  firmly  will  it  bind. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
make  or  turn  gravel  walks  in  dry  weather: 
If  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature,  strew  a 
httle  clay  or  marl  upon  tlie  walk.  When 
turned  over,  take  away  the  large  stones 
and  place  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil. 
Immediately  after  you  level  your  walk, 
apply  your  iron  roller  steadily,  and  let  a 
labourer  follow  the  roller,  pouring  upon 
it  water  regnlariy  as  it  passes  over  the 
ground ;  in  twenty-four  hours  after,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  it  will  be  as  solid  «s  a 
stone-floor. 

The  best  method  of  extirpating  grass 
from  a  gravel  walk,  is  to  spread  salt  in 
considerable  quantities  over  its  whole  sur- 
face ;  and  if,  after  the  first  application,  it 
is  found  that  portions  of  the  ground  still 
exist,  let  another  coating  of  salt  be  applied, 
which  will  effectually  destroy  it.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  if  the  walk  is  edged  with 
box,  that  the  salt  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  otherwise  it  will  destroy  the 
edging  also. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  grayel 
walks  are  usually  turned.  After  the  walk 
has  been  broken  up  and  levelled,  and  a 
facing  of  new  gravel  spread  over,  this 
ought  to  be  left  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  nntil  a  shower  of  rain  has  fallen, 
before  the  roller  is  used.  This  bleaches 
the  gravel,  and  washes  down  the  fine 
particles,  so  that,  immediately  after  roll- 
ing, the  walk  is  solid,  and  has  a  clean, 
bright  surface. 

The'  above  directions  relate  to  the  old 
system  of  gravel-walk  making;  but  we 
strongly  recommend  the  general  adoption 
of  Concrete  Walks,  which  see.  They 
are  far  more  durable,  and  free  from 
weeds. 

G-REAT  Burnet.     Sanguiso' rha. 

Great  Centau'rea.  Centau'rea  cen- 
tau'riumm 

Greenhouse.  This  is  a*  light,  airy 
structure  designed  for  plants  which  can 
sustain  a  lowish  temperature,  but  cannot 
withstand  the  vicissitudes  from  frost  to 
snnshine,  and  from  damp  to  dry,  of  our 
common  winters.  It  is  distinguished 
from  a  plant-stove  in  requiring  but  little 
artificial  heat;  and  from  a  conservatory 
in  having  all  the  plants  (with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  climbers  for  the  rafters) 
grown  in  portable  pots  or  tubs,  and  these 
26 


generally  set  upon  a  stage  to  bring  them 
nearer  the  glass. 

The  mode  of  constructing  such  a  house 
must  be  regulated  by  the  wishes  of  the 
proprietor,  and  the  conveniences  at  his 
disposal.  For  general  purposes  any  as- 
pect will  do  in  an  emergency,  except  the 
north,  2tnd  that  might  be  selected  for 
those  plants  that  delight  in  the  shade. 
The  more  command  of  light,  with  the 
means  at  hand  of  reducing  its  fierceness 
and  heat  when  too  pow^erful,  the  better. 
From  due  south  to  south-east  and  south- 
west may  be  considered  the  best  aspects. 
If  it  is  a  lean-to  house,  having  a  sloping 
roof  from  a  back  wall,  it  should  always 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  upright 
glass  in  front  to  receive  the  oblique  rays 
of  the  sun  in  winter.  By  the  side  of  a 
cottage  ornSe  the  front  of  the  house  may 
thus  partake  of  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture, while  the  shed-like,  sloping  roof 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  ridge-and-furrow 
one,  and  that  concealed  from  external 
observation  by  a  light  entablature  or 
frieze  work.  For  a  neat  detached  struc- 
ture it  should  stand,  less  or  more,  north 
and  south,  have  a  ridge-and-furrow  roof, 
and  means  for  hrealang  the  sun's  rays 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  We  are 
supposing  it  to  be  glass  all  round.  When 
in  connexion  with  other  buildings  a  very 
useful  and  elegant  house  is  formed,  hav- 
ing the  front  and  ends*  of  glass,  a  hipped 
roof,  and  an  opaque  back  wall.  Here, 
likewise,  by  an  ornamental  entablature, 
the  roof,  if  desirable,  may  be  wholly  or 
partially  concealed,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  architectural  propriety,  though  we 
should  have  no  great  scruples  on  this 
score,  as  the  utility  of  an  object,  if  ap. 
parent,  gives  its  appropriateness. 

The  size  of  the  glass  to  be  used  must 
depend  upon  the  taste  and  the  money 
wished  to  be  spent  by  the  proprietor. 
For  the  roof,  especially,  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  have  it  at  least  sixteen  ounces  to 
the  foot  Small  squares  can  be  procured 
in  boxes  very  cheap ;  but  what' you  gain 
in  glass  you  partly  lose  from  requiring  so 
many  sash-bars«  We  should  not  care 
about  having  them  much  above  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  AH  things  considered,  if 
we  were  to  roof  a  house  mosteconomically, 
we  should  obtain  strong  machinery-cut 
sash- bars,  dispense  with  rafters,  use  glass 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and 
say  a  foot  in  depth,  and  secure  means  of 
ventilation  without  touching  the  roof  by 
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the  lipright  glass  and  wooden  ventilators 
at  the  ridge  m  the  roof  and  in  the  baok 
wall. 

Stages, — These  are  generally  shelves, 
arranged  in  stair-like  fashion,  partaking 
less  or  more  of  the  character  of  the  roof. 
For  a  general  collection,  the  stage  may 
be  from  ftve  to  six  feet  from  the  glass 
roof;  for  insuring  dwarf,  compact,  bushy 
plants,  the  distance  should  be  from  three 
to  four  feet.  The  lowest  shelf  of  the 
stage  should  be  a  little  higher  than  the 
shelf  that  suzrounds  the  house  next  the 
front  glass.  Where  the  roof  is  hipped, 
even  though  the  back  wall  be  opaque,  if 
the  house  faces  the  south  the  stage  should 
be  hipped  too,  terminating  in  a  single 
shelf,  broad  or  narrow  in  the  centre. 
The  north  part  would  be  admirable  for 
keeping  many  plants  in  winter,  and  ex- 
hibiting in  summer  those  that  were  in 
fall  bloom.  In  a  wide  house  it  is  always 
preferable  to  have  several  stages,  in  the 
shape  of  circles,  ovals,  or  triangles,  which- 
ever is  most  approved,  with  walks  between 
them.  The  expense,  and  the  room 
apparently  lost,  are  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  ease  with  which  all  the 
plants  may  be  examined,  and  the  greater 
thickness  with  which  they  may  be  safely 
set,  as  the  pathway  will  be  so  many 
breathing  zones.  (  See  Flower  Stioxs.  ) 
For  low-hipped^  roofed,  and  ridge-and- 
fhrrow  roofed  holises,  flat,  table-like, 
trelUsed  stages  will  be  the  best;  the 
highest  plants  being  set  in  the  centre,  or, 
if  necessary,  one  being  placed  now  and 
then  on  a  pot  As  an  improvement  on 
tSiis,  where  extreme  economy  was  the 
object,  we  would  dispense  with  Uie  wooden 
trellis,  and  substitute  a  bed  of  earth,  kept 
in  its  place  by  brick  walls,  the  earth  being 
first  covered  with  cinders,  and  then  with 
pure  sand,  on  which  to  set  the  pots. 
The  damping  of  this  sand  from  watering 
in  summer  would  be  a  source  of  health 
to  the  plants,  and  save  them  from  many 
visitations.  Small  inclosures  in  such  an 
earth-pit,  if  suitable  compost  were  used, 
would  be  excellent  for  the  less  hardy 
creepers,  which  would  be  likely  to  main- 
tain a  Hngering  existence  if  planted,  as 
they  sometimes  are,  in  a  border  close  to 
the  front  wall. 

Temperature, — ^If  merely  preserving  the 
plants  is  the  object,  then  artificial  heat 
may  only  be  applied  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  from  Sd"*  to  40**.  This 
low  temperature  must  not,  however,  be 


long  continued  in  a  stagnant  atmosphere. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  neeessaiy  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  admit  air  during  the 
day.  Where  it  is  desired  slowly  to  grow 
the  shoots,  and  to  keep  a  winter  display 
of  plants  in  bloom,  the  temperature  must 
not  sink  below  45°.  In  either  ease  a 
rise  of  10°  or  15°  may  be  allowed  for 
sunshine  in  winter.  In  summer,  the 
chief  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  the  house 
cool  by  admitting  all  the  air  possible, 
and  having  it  on  night  and  day.  If  the 
plants  are  turned  outmto  pits  and  shady 
places,  and  even  veiy  sunny  places  if 
their  nature  requires  it,  and  their  place 
is  supplied  with  tender  annuals,  tfeo.,  then 
more,  closeness  and  moisture  must  be 
obtained — a  limitation  of  air  and  plenty 
of  moisture  giving  all  the  essentialB  of  a 
plant  stove. 

Artificial  Hieof.— The  best,  because  the 
most  equal  and  the  cleanliest,  is  hot  water; 
and  the  simplest  of  all  contrivances  is 
the  best :  a  compact  little  boiler,  well  set, 
and  a  flow  and  return  pipe  on  the  sim 
plest  principles.  A  small  boiler  and  two 
or  three-inch  pipes  are  the  moist  suitable 
for  a  greenhouse  where  only  quick  and 
occasional  fires  are  wanted.  Flues  are 
far  from  being  despicable  conveniences. 
In  sbme  respects,  in  small  houses  where 
a  higher  temperature  is  wanted  at  one 
end  &an  another,  they  answer  better  than 
hot  water.  When  neatly  built  they  are 
no  eye-sore  in  a  house.  To  insure 
draught  the  flue  should  be  at  least  a  third 
deeper  than  it  is  wide,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  flue  should  be  eighteen  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  surface.  For  green- 
houses,one  foot  of  four-inch  pipe  will  be 
necessary  for  every  forty  cubic  feet  of  air, 
making  allowance,  less  or  more,  according 
to  the  surface  of  glass,  or  the  presence 
of  opaque  walls;  or,  in  other  words, 
taking  the  square  foot  of  glass,  it  would 
require  a  foot  of  four-inch  pipe  for  every 
six  feet  of  glass ;  or  a  foot  of  a  common 
flue  above  the  ground  for  about  ten  ix 
eleven  feet  tt  glass. 

Ventilation, — Means  should  be  secured 
for  a  thorough  circulation  of  air  from  the 
sashes  in  front,  and  the  highest  point  in 
the  roof,  as  there  the  heat  will  generally 
be  the  greatest.  In  cold  weather  in 
winter,  unless  there  are  means  for  heat- 
ing the  air  before  it  enters,  the  little 
given  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
as  thus  the  cold,  diy  air  would  be  heated 
and  absorb  the  moisture  before  reaching 
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the  bulk  of  the  plants.    When  the  air  is 
very  dry,  and  the  weather  very  cold,  the 
less  air  Uiat  is  given  the  better.    In  such 
eiroumstance8,the  heating  medium  should 
be  cool  before  the  sun  strikes  upon  the 
house,  and  then  the  sun*heat  will  raise 
the  house  the  less ;  and  10°  or  20°  for  a 
short  time,  from  sun-heat,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent affair  from  having  that  increase  from 
artificial  means.    For  greenhouse  plants, 
generally,   in   favourable   weather,   too 
much  air  cannot  be  given,  night  or  day, 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
September.    For  two  months  preceding 
May,  and  subsequent  to  September,  air 
shoiUd  be  given  early  in  the  morning, 
even  if  it  should  be  withdrawn  or  reduced 
soon  afterwards,  or  early  in  the  afternoon. 
In  winter,  unless  the  air  is  very  mild,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  give  air  by  ten 
<»'clook,  and  simt  up  between  two  and 
tht«>e.    When  the  weather  in  very  severe, 
one  hour,  or  even  less,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  must  be  sufficient.    In  dull,  close 
weather,  air  should  be  given,  though  a 
brisk  fire  should  be  put  on  during  the  day 
on  purpose.    When,  however,  the  green- 
bouse  is  changed  into  a  vinery,  a  place 
for  growing  tender  annuals,  &c.,  the  for- 
warding of  the  growth  of  Camellias,  Epa- 
eris.  Azaleas,  &o.,  then  the  temperature 
in  spring  and  summer  must  be  higher, 
and  the  atmosphere  closer  and  moister. 
By  means  of  divisions,  you  may  have 
almost  as  many  temperatures  and  atmo- 
spheres in  one  house  as  you  please,  by 
regulating  the  ventilation  of  the  different 
compartments.    Slight  wooden  moveable 
divisions  we  find  extremely  useful  in  pots, 
as  we  can  then  give  a  peculiar  treatment 
to  one  or  any  number  of  lights  at  pleasure. 
Firing, — The  heat  from  the  furnace 
merely  extends  vegetable  tissues;  that 
from  the  sun  expands  and  concentrates 
them.  No  stoker  should  visit  his  furnace 
without  knowing  the  temperature  of  his 
house,  the  temperature  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  thence 
calculate  what  will  be  the  most  likely  to 
happen.      The    minimum  temperature 
should  never  be  exceeded  by  fire-heat 
during  the  night.    More  than  sufficient 
is  not  only  wastes  the  plants  are  drawn 
and  dried,  while  less  advantage  can  be 
taken   of  the  glorious  light  and  heat 
which  come  from  the  sun.     For  dispers- 
ing dbmps,  &c.,  use  a  brisk  little  fire 


during  the  day,  and  allow  it  to  go  out; 
In  very  dull,  close  weather  in  winter, 
such  a  fire  often,  if  even  for  an  hour, 
would  be  useful;  not  for  heat,  but  for 
enabling  us  to  give  more  air,  and  causing 
a  rapid  circulation  among  the  plants. 

Watering, — The  rule  is,  water  so  as  to 
reach  every  fibre  of  the  plant's  roots,  and 
then  wait  until  a  similar  repetition  is 
necessary.    A  plant  may  want  watering 
twice  a  day  in  summer,  and,  perhaps, 
only  twice  a  month  in  dull  weather  in 
winter.    From  the  end  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  May,  let  the  temperature 
of  the  water  used  be  from  0°  to  10°  higher 
than  the  minimum  temperature  of  the 
house.      From  the  periods  mentioned, 
making,  of   course,   due  allowance  for 
peculiar  weather,  watering    should    be 
performed  in  the  morning ;  in  cold  weather 
not.  too  early.    Thus  the  stimulus  of  sun- 
heat,  diminished  though  it  be,  meets  the 
plants  when  they  have  received  their  re- 
fresher;  the  extra  moisture  is  parted 
with  before  the  evening  comes ;  and  there 
is  not  that  rapid  cooling  of  the  soil  by 
evaporation  during  the  night.     In  the 
summer  we  reverse  the  time  of  watering, 
and  perform  the  operation  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening.    Anything  that  tends 
to  cool  the  soil  and  the  plant  is  then  re- 
freshing.   By  watering  in  a  bright  morn, 
ing,  the  moisture  is  exhaled  rapidly  from 
the  soil,  as  well  as  through  the  foliage  of 
the  plant,  which  does  not,  in  consequence, 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  watering, 
and,  therefore,    soon  requires  a   fresh 
supply.    In  the  evening  the  evaporating 
tendencies  are  approaching  the  minimum ; 
the  plant  has  full  time  to  absorb  and  re- 
fresh itself,  and  thus  is  more  able  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  the  following  day. 

Manure  Watering, — This  should  be 
applied  often,  but  weak  and  clear ;  a  little 
quick-lime  added  wiU  effect  the  clearing, 
at  the  expense  of  driving  off  a  portion 
of  the  ammonia.  It  is  applicable  in 
almost  any  case  where  luxuriance  of 
plant  is  the  chief  object ;  where  size  of 
bloom  and  compact,  rather  than  slender, 
growth,  are  the  deidderatum,it  should  not 
be  appUed  until  the  flower-buds  appear. 

SyHnging. — This  is  a  most  valuable 
mode  of  applying  water,  as  it  promotes 
cleanliness,  and  is  as  necessary  for  re- 
moving dust  and  incrustations  from  the 
foliage  as  soap  and  water  are  for  cleaning 
our  own  skins.  In  winter  it  «*liould  bo 
done  at  raid-day,  when  the  sun  shines; 
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in  spring  %nd  antumn,  in  tbe  morning; 
in  summer,  chiefly  in  the  evening,  though 
at  that  season  we  frequently  give  them  a 
dash  several  times  a  day. 

Pruning. — This  is  generally  done  when 
the  plant  has  finished  flowering — when 
we  wish  it  to  start  into  fresh  growth.  Ot 
coarse  there  are  exceptions ;  without 
these  exceptions  the  nature  of  a  plant 
and  the  mode  of  its  growth  must  be  the 
basis  for  a  system  of  pruning.  For  in- 
stance, we  cut  down  the  flowering  shoots 
■  of  an  Epacris  and  a  Pelargonium ;  but 
we  act  very  differently  both  before  and 
after  in  the  two  cases.  The  Epacris  is 
bard-wooded,  and,  if  tolerably  ripened, 
it  requires  no  preparation.  The  long 
1)ranehes  of  most  kinds  are  cut  in  at  once, 
and  the  plant  is  then  transferred  to  a 
closer  and  warmer  atmosphere,  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  new  shoots.  A 
cold  pit,  kept  close,  is  the  thing ;  some 
people,  with  great  success,  keep  them  a 
couple  of  months  in  a  plant  stove.  Of 
course  they  are  duly  hardened,  and  the 
wood  ripened  by  autumn.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stems  of  the  Geranium  are 
soft  and  spongy ;  if  a  very  valuable  kind, 
this  will  have  been  increased  by  shading, 
to  preserve  the  colour  of  the  flower.  The 
plant  altogether  is  at  a  minimum  as  re- 
spects its  possession  of  organisable  ma- 
terial ;  while,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  plant 
to  be  kept,  and  the  cuttings  for  seed  from 
its  stems,  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  at 
the  maximum.  The  plants  are,  therefore, 
exposed  fully  to  the  sun;  not  a  drop 
more  water  is  given  than  just  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  flagging ;  and  the  stems, 
instead  of  being  soft  and  green,  become 
hard  and  brown,  by  parting  with  their 
watery  evaporations,  and  assimilating 
fresh  solid  material.  Many  other  dose- 
beaded  plants,  such  as  the  Azalea,  merely 
require,  in  general,  the  stopping  of  a  few 
of  the  strongest  shoots. 

Time  of  Potting, — This  should  gene- 
rally be  done  after  pruning,  and  when 
fresh  growth  has  taken  place,  because  it 
is  advisable  never  to  give  more  checks  to 
a  plant  at  once  than  can  be  avoided. 
When  cut  down,  or  pruned,  the  energies 
in  the  stems,  and  the  unmutilated,  un- 
touched roots,  are  at  once  put  forth  in 
the  production  of  fresh  shoots.  When 
these  are  formed  and  forming,  and  the 
plant  is  kept  close  for  a  time  after  shifting, 
fresh  roots  will  soon  be  formed  through 
iheir  agency,  upon  the  same  principle 


that  roots  are  protruded  from  a  entting 
of  half-ripened  wood  under  a  hand-glass. 

Time  for  Cuttings. — Now  we  speak 
merely  in  general  terms.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  older  and  harder  the 
wood  of  the  cutting,  the  longer  will  it  be 
in  striking.  The  younger  the  wood  is, 
provided  it  is  just  hard  enough  at  the 
base  to  possess  a  sufficiency  of  organisable 
material,  the  sooner  it  will  strike  ;  if  too 
soft  and  spongy  it  will  rot  and  damp  off. 
Hence  the  general  time  for  propagating 
is  regulated  by  the  general  time  of 
pruning  and  fresh  growth  taking  place. 
Small  side-shoots,  from  IJ  to  3  inches  in 
length,  just  getting  firm  at  the  base,  cat 
to  a  point  with  a  clean,  sharp  knife,  or 
taken  off  close  to  the  older  branch,  and 
a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  removed,  will 
succeed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
It  is  desirable  to  get  them  in  in  April  or 
May,  in  the  case  of  slow-growing  plants, 
to  have  them  established  before  winter. 
We  shall  merely  add  a  few  requisites: 
1st,  clean  pots ;  2nd,  secure  drainage  by 
an  inverted  small  pot  inside  a  larger  one, 
or  by  crocks  so  as  to  fill  it  three- quarters 
full ;  3rd,  place  rough  material  or  moss 
over  tlie  drainage,  to  prevent  the  finer 
soil  washing  through  it;  4th,  cover  it 
with  an  inch  or  so  of  sandy  soil,  similar 
to  what  the  plants  delight  in,  if  a  little 
charcoal  is  added  all  the  better,  finishing 
with  a  layer  of  pure  sand,  watering  all 
well,  and  then  allowing  it  to  drain  before 
inserting  the  cuttings ;  5th,  insert  the 
cuttings  firmly,  fill  the  small  holes  made 
by  the  dibber  with  sand,  dew  all  over 
with  the  fine  rose  of  a  wateiing-pot, 
allow  the  foliage  to  become  dry,  place 
each  pot  under  a  bell-glass,  or  a  number 
under  a  hand-light,  and  shade  from  the 
sun,  either  in  a  coi-ner  of  the  greenhouse, 
or,  better  still,  in  a  close  frame  or  pit 
without  any  artificial  heat  being  applied, 
at  least  none  before  the  cutting  begins  to 
swell  at  its  base.  Some  things  may  have 
bottom-heat  at  once,  especially  those  that 
have  been  a  little  forced  previously. 
Though  shade  be  indispensable,  yet  as 
much  light  as  the  cuttings  will  endure 
must  be  given,  increasing  the  quantity 
gradually. 

Sowing  Seeds, — This  may  be  done  at 
any  time  when  the  seeds  are  thoroughly 
ripe.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  have  the 
seedlings  potted  off  and  established  be- 
fore winter,  April  and  May  are  the  best 
periods  in  several  circumstances.  Where 
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there  is  no  hotbed  the  latter  period  will 
be  the  best,  and  even  then,  for  coniiniDg 
heat  and  moisture,  the  pot  should  be 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  or  a  square  of 
glass  laid  over  it.  Where  there  is  a  hot- 
bed, such  as  a  cucumber  frame,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  amontii  or  six  weeks  earlier, 
and  hardened  oif  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  up  and  potted  off.  Id  sowing,  any 
light,  sandy  soil  will  do;  for  all  fine 
hairy -rooted  plants  sandy  peat  is  the  best. 
The  pots  should  be  nearly  as  well  drained 
as  for  cuttings,  watered,  and  allowed  to 
drain  before  sowing,  as  the  less  water 
they  have  afterwards  until  they  are  up 
the  better.  Hard  seeds  that  have  been 
kept  dry  over  the  winter  will  vegetate  all 
the  sooner  for  being  steeped  several 
hours  in  warm  water,  say  Irom  13°  to  lk°. 
In  covering  the  seeds  the  thickness 
should  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
seeds.  Hence,  for  very  small  dusty  seeds, 
the  surface  of  the  fine  soil  should  be 
made  smooth,  the  seeds  evenly  scattered 
over  it  and  s.Mghtly  pressed  in,  and  then 
)ust  dusted  with  a  little  fine  sand ;  but  in 
unpractised  hands  it  is  safer  to  be  content 
with  the  slight  pressing  in  with  a  clean, 
round  board,  having  a  nail  in  the  centre 
to  hold  by,  and  then  place  a  square  of  glass 
over  the  pot,  with  moss  or  paper  above, 
to  shade  until  vegetation  has  taken  place. 
J/ler  IVeatment  of  Cuttings  and  Seed- 
lings.— This  is  almost  identical.  Neither 
cuttings  nor  seedlings,  if  at  all  thick,  will 
thrive  long  in  the  cutting  and  seedling 
pot  The  sooner  they  are  potted  off  the 
better  they  will  thrive.  Before  that,  air 
must  be  given  to  prevent  them  damping ; 
first  at  night;  next,  night,  morning,  and 
evening ;  and  lastly,  when  roots  are  well 
formed,  during  the  day,  removing  the 
glasses  altogether  from  the  cuttings.  All 
this  time  the  little  moisture  necessary 
must  be  carefully  given.  The  less  it 
touches  either  the  stems  or  leaves,  the 
better.  When  a  little  advanced,  dust 
them  overhead  with  a  fine  rose  watering- 
pot;  or  a  syringe,  but  be  careful  to  have 
the  foliage  dry  before  shutting  up  for  the 
night  In  potting  off  tender  plants  tliat 
aiv  very  small,  three  or  four  may  be  put 
round  the  sides  of  a  four -inch  pot ;  a 
strong-growing  one  into  such  a  pot  at 
once.  In  every  such  potting,  and  every 
time  that  re-shiftiug  is  necessary, a  moist, 
close  atmosphere  is  of  importance  for  a 
short  time  afterwards;  thus  lessening, 
by  means  of  shading  and  syringing,  the 


evaporating  processes  until  the  roots 
have  begun  to  work  in  the  new  soil,  when 
air  must  be  given,  first  gradually,  and 
ultimately  plentifully. 

Green  Manure  is  a  mass  of  recently- 
growing  plants  dug  whilstgreen  and  fresh 
into  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
it;  and  it  is  a  rule  without  any  exception 
that  all  fresh  vegetable  matters  so  turned 
into  the  earth  do  render  it  more  fertile  ; 
and  if  plants  are  grown  upon  the  soil  for 
tiiis  purpose,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
the  surface  of  leaves  in  proportion  to  that 
of  roots  the  better,  because  such  plants 
obtain  a  large  proportion  of  their  chief 
constituent — the  chief  constituent  of  all 
plants,  carbon — from  the  atmosphere. 
They  therefore  return  to  the  soil  more 
decomposing  nialter  than  tliey  have  taken 
from  it. 

The  putrefaction  of  the  vegetables, 
and  the  gases  in  that  case  emitted,  says 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  appear  to  be  on 
all  occasions  highly  invigorating  and 
nourishing  to  the  succeeding  crop.  During 
this  operation,  the  presence  of  water  is 
essentially  necessary,  and  is  most  probably 
decomposed.  The  gases  produced  vary 
in  different  plants ;  those  which  contain 
gluten  emit  ammonia;  onions  and  a  few 
others  evolve  phosphorus ;  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acfd  gas,  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas,  with  various  vegetable  matters, 
are  almost  always  abundantly  formed. 
All  these  gases,  when  mixed  with  the  soil, 
are  very  nourishing  to  the  plants  growing 
upon  it.  The  oboervations  of  the  farmer 
assure  us  that  they  are  so.  He  tells  us 
that  all  green  manures  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  too  fresh  a  state. 

8ea  Weed  is  a  species  of  green  manure, 
for  it  ought  to  be  employed  whilst  quite 
fresh.  There  are  many  species,  and  they 
differ  very  essentially  in  their  components. 
The  Xamitna'rta,  those  long,  tawny-green, 
rihbon-like  algee,  so  common  on  our 
coasts,  contain,  besides  vegetable  matter, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  potash 
in  addition  to  those  of  soda;  whereas 
the  Fu*ci  contain  none  of  the  salts  of 
potash.  All,  however,  are  excellent  ma- 
nures; and  we  know  a  garden,  near 
Southampton,  very  productive,  that  for 
some  years  had  no  other  manure.  It  is 
particularly  good  as  a  manure  for  pota- 
toes. The  Fu'cus  vesicuh'susj  so  distin- 
guishable by  the  bladders  full  of  ah: 
embedded  in  its  leaves,  is  a  very  excellent 
manure*    It  contains,  when  dry,  about 
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eighty-fotir  parts  vegetable  matter,  thir- 
teen parts  sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
with  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  and  tliree 
parts  salphate  and  muriate  of  soda. 

Gbbemweed.  Qeni'sta  pUo'sa  and 
tincto'ria, 

Gbenvi'llea  oonspi'oua.  This  is  Pe- 
largo'nium  conspi'cuum. 

Grevi'llea.  (Named  after  0,  F. 
GfrevilU,  a  patron  of  botany.  Nat  ord., 
Proteads  [Proteaoese].  Jjinn.,  ^-Tetran- 
dria  i-Motiogynia.    Allied  to  Hakea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  ebrulM,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Seeds  sown  in  a  slig^ht  hotbed,  in  spring, 
or  in  the  greenhouse,  as  soon  as  ripe ;  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  xvhen  ripened,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  when  callused  at  the  base  to  have 
a  slight  bottom-beat ;  peat  and  loara,  with  silver 
sand  and  bits  of  charcoal,  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
Winter  temp.,  35^  to  45**.  Rounarinifoflia  and 
aenmina'ta  have  stood  out  in  sheltered  places, 
with  little  or  no  protection. 

O.  acanthif&lia  (acanthus-leaTed).    4.     Purple. 
June.    1824. 

—  acumina'ta  (pointtd'leaved),    4.   Red.  April. 

1805. 

—  aqui/o'Ua  (holly-leaved).     1890. 

—  a'tpera  (rough}.    8.    Pink.    June.    18S4. 

—  tupleni/o'lia  (asplenium-leaved).     fi.     Pink. 

July.    1800. 

—  Bayferi  (Bauer's).    4.    Ked.    June.    1894. 

—  Oerbertfo'tia  (baiiierry-leaved).  4.  Bed.  June. 

1821. 

—  bipinnati'fida  (doubly-leafleted).    1837. 

—  brachpa'ntha  (short-flowered).    Purple. 

—  btuei/o'lia  (bos-leaved).  6.  ^k.  June.  1700. 
^  Cale'yi  (Caley's).    6.    Red.    June.    1830. 

—  cane' scent  (hovej-teaved),    6.     Green,  tawny. 

1824. 

—  eeraioph^ila  (horn-leaved).    1880. 

—  ctneVea  (aahy-coloured).  4.  Red.  June.  189S. 

—  coUi'na  (hill).    4.    Pink.    June.    1819. 

' — concf'nmi  (neat).    4.     Purple.    June.    1894. 

—  eriostafchya  (woolly-spiked).    Orange. 

—  ferrugVnea  {mtXj),    3.    1837. 

—  FlintWrni  (Flinder's).     s.     Purple.     June. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1884. 

—  gibbi/aa  (•wohcn-atemmed),    1891 . 

—  heUrophy'Ua  (variable-leaved).     4.      White. 

June.    1881. 
—juniperCna  Cjuniper-like).  4.  Pink.  June.  1828. 

—  Lawrenceafna   (Mrs.  Lawrence's).      White. 

1830. 

—  Unea'rU  inunm^ieaned)*    6.    White.    June. 

1700. 
a'lba  (whitt'Jlowered).    4.  White.  June. 

1700. 
incamafta  (flesh-coloiired).     4.     Flesh. 

June.    1700. 

—  longif&lia  (long -leaved).      Reddish  -  yellow. 

Mav. 

—  MangleftU  (Mangles*). 

—  morUafna  (mountain).  4.  Violet.  June.   1899. 

—  mucroni/o'lia  (pointed-leaved).      3.      Violet. 

June.     1824. 

—  mucronuiafta  (^msilL -pointed- leaved).  4.  Pink. 

June.    1800. 

—  ptani/o'Ua  (flat-leaved).     2.     Orange.    June. 

1883. 

—  Tt'tnicea  (scarlet).    Purple.    June.    1892. 

—  foiiu'Htn  (robust,  or  ailk->(Mtk),     s.     Orange. 

.lujie.     1880, 


O.  roamarini/o'lia  (posemary-leaved).    4.     Bed. 
June.     1824. 

—  teri'cea  (silky).    0.    Pink.    June.    1700. 

—  niri'cta  (erect).    4.    Pink.    June.    1880. 

>-  stjfUt'ta  liang-uijled).    0.    Red.    Jone.  1800. 

—  nUphu'rea  (sulphur-coloured).    4.    Pale  yel- 

low.   June.    1824. 

—  TT^elemanniafna  (Tluelemann'i).      Crimson. 

1838. 

—  irifurca'ta  (three-forked).  S.  Bed.  Joae.  1691. 

Gri'as.  Anchovy  Pear.  (From  grao, 
to  eat;  the  fruit  being  eatable.  Nat. 
ord.,  Barringtoniada  [BarringtoniaceiB]. 
lAun.ylS'Polj/andrial-Momfgynia,  Allied 
to  Gustavia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cattiagt  of  rijpe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  peat ;  rich,  sandy 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ;  winter,  S0°  to 
55<». 

O.  cauUft&ra  (stem-flowering).   SO.  White.    Ja- 
maica.   1768. 

Grie  'lum.  ( From  gnelttm,  oM-looking ; 
referring  to  the  grey,  hoary  aspect  of  the 
plants.  Nat.  ord.,  Itosewoi'ts  [Bosacese]. 
Linn., ISPotyandna ^-Teiragynia.  Allied 
to  Neurada.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  having  yellow  flowers. 
Division  of  the  roots  in  spring ;  rough,  sandy  soti, 
well  drained.    Winter  temp.,  40"  to  4fi^ 

O.  humifu'eum  (trailing).    1.    May.    1895. 

—  lacinia'tum  (jagged).    4>    August.    1899. 

—  tenuifo'lium  (slender-leaved).    9.  May.  1780. 

Griffi'nia.  (Named  after  W.  Oriffiu, 
JSsq.f  a  patron  of  botany.  Nat.  ord., 
Amaryllids  [Amaryllidacese].  linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  £a- 
crosia  in  leaf,  and  to  Lycoms  in  the 
flower.) 

Stovd  bulbs,  from  South  America.  Seeds  in  a 
hotbed,  either  when  ripe  or  early  in  spring,  and 
young  offset-bulbs ;  peat  and  loam,  with  plenty 
of  sand,  and  a  little  dried  leaf-mooid.  Temp., 
when  growing,  6o°  to  80^,  with  plenty  of  moiatnre ; 
when  at  rest,  40°  to  50°,  and  dry. 

6.  hyaci'nthina  (violet-coloured).  1.  Blue.  July. 

1815. 

—  interme'dia  (intermediate),    f .    Blue.   April. 

Hi23. 

—  parvifio'ra  (small-flowered).    2.    Pale  purple. 

Au({ust.     1815. 

Grind  e'ua.  ( Named  after  ff.  Grindel, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord..  Composites 
[Asteraceae].  Linn.,  Id-Syngenesia  2- 
Suptfjlua.) 

Half-hardy  plants,  all  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
from  Mexico,  except  when  otherwise  mentioned. 
Cilia' ta  is  a  hardy  biennial,  by  seeds  sown  in  au- 
tumn, or  early  in  sprinc:,  under  protection ;  her- 
baceous species  by  Hivision  and  cuttings ;  ever- 
greens, cuttings  in  April  of  half-ripened  shoots, 
m  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  peat  and  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

HEBBAGEOUS. 
O,  angutti/o'tia  (narrow-leaved).     I*      AugnsC. 
18i2. 
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Ir.«i7j^ta(hair'fnn8red).   l^.  Aagnat.  N.  Amer. 
1831.    Biennial. 

—  grai^Hfiu'ra    (large-flowered).      4.      Orange. 

July.    TexM.    1851.    Bleanial. 

—  tquarro'sa  (apreading).      8«     August.     Mis- 

souri.    1811. 

EVERailEEN. 
O.  eoronopffo^lia  (coronopua-leaved).     14*     Au- 
gust.   1826. 

—  I>iiva'/u  (Davars).    l^.    August.    IS80. 
^- gtutin^aa  (eUaamj),    3.    1803. 

—  M»if/4n'de«  (inula-Uke).    1^.    August.    1815. 

—  Lam6eV/tt  (Lambert's).    S.    August.     18l6. 

—  «;>ah«/aYa  (spatulate).     l^*    August.    1819* 

G&i'SLEA.  (Named  after  G.  Orisley,  a 
Portuguese  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Loose- 
strifes [Lythracese].  JAnn.^  S-Octandria 
1-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Guphea.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  in  April  of 
firm  young  shoots,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  in  heat ;  peat  and  loam,  fibry  and  sandy. 
Summer  temp.,  W  to  75°  i  winter,  60**  to  55^. 

0»aecu'nda   {•idn-flowering).     4.      Pale  pink. 
Cumana.    1830. 

—  tomentofsa  (downy).    3.     Bed.     Jane.     E. 

Ind.    1804. 

Oao'BYA.  (Named  after  liord  Grey  of 
Oroby,  Nat.  onL,  OreAids  [Orchidaoeffi]. 
Linn.,  20-Gynandrial-MotMndria.  Allied 
to  Hantleya.) 

stove  orchids.  Division  of  the  plant ;  shallow 
basket,  in  sphagnum,  fibry  peat,  and  potsherds. 
Summer  temp.,  6o**  toQOVwhen  growing  ^  winter, 
when  comparatively  at  rest,  55°  to  6o°,  and  dryish. 
O.  AmMrstim  (Lady  Amherst's).  ^.  Ochre- 
apotted.    September.    Brazil.    1829. 

—  galea' ta  (helmeted).     Green,  purple.     July. 

Brazil.    1836. 

Gbotto  is  a  resting  plaoe,  formed 
rudely  of  rock'Work,  roots  of  trees,  and 
shells,  and  is  most  appropriately  placed 
beneath  the  deep  shade  oi  woods,  and  on 
the  margin  of  water.  Its  intention  is  to 
be  a  cool  retreat  daring  summer. 

Gbound  Chebby.  Ce'rasus  chama- 
cc'rasus. 

Ground  Gisius.  Bhodode'ndron  duima- 
ci'stus, 

GfiouTffo  Ivy.    Ne*peta  glecho'itm* 

Ground  Senna.     Ca'ssia  chamacri'sta. 

Gbove  is  a  moderately  extensive  asso- 
ciation of  trees  without  underwood.  Tiie 
most  fitting  character  of  a  grove  is 
beauty ;  for  fine  trees  are  lovely  objects, 
and  a  grove  is  an  assemblage  of  them, 
in  which  every  individual  retains  much 
of  its  own  peculiar  elegance,  and  what- 
ever it  loses  is  transferred  to  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  whole.  To  a  grove,  there- 
fore, which  admits  of  endless  variety  in 
the  disposition  of  the  trees,  differences 
in  their  shapes  and  their  greens  are  ^e\ 
dom  very  important,  and  sometimes  they 


are  cletnm(*ntal.  Strong  contrasts  scatter 
trees  which  are  thinly  planted,  and  which 
have  not  the  conneuon  of  underwood ; 
they  no  longer  form  one  plantation ;  they 
are  a  number  of  single  trees.  A  thick 
grove  is  not,  indeed,  exposed  to  this  mill- 
chief ;  and  certain  8itaa4ion8  mey  recom- 
mend different  shapes  and  different  greens 
for  their  effects  upon  the  surface.  The 
eye,  attracted  into  the  depth  of  the  grove, 
passes  by  little  circumstances  at  the  en- 
trance :  even  varieties  in  the  form  of  the 
line  do  not  always  engage  the  attention : 
they  are  not  so  apparent  as  in  a  con- 
tinued thicket,  and  are  searoely  seen  if 
they  are  not  considerable. 

Gbyllota'lpa.    See  Molb  Cbiokbt. 

Guai'acum.  Lignum  Vitae  Tree.  (The 
aboriginal  name  in  South  America.  Nat. 
ord.,  Beancapers  [Zygopl^Uaceft].  lino., 
10-Decandria  I'Monogynia.) 

The  Guuaeum  bark  of  0»  effieku^  is  well 
known  for  its  medicinal  properties.  Stove  ever- 
green trees.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  April  or 
May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  brisk  bottom- 
heat  ;  rich,  sandy,  fibry  loam.  Sunttner  temp., 
W*  to  85<*;  winter,  50°  to  60°. 

Q.  arho'remn  (tree).  80.  Blue.   Trinidad.    1816. 

—  qficina'le  (shop).     40.    Blue.    August.    W. 

Ind.    1004. 
~  «tfrMca7e  (vertical).  8.  Bine.  W.  Ind.   18M. 

Guano.    Sec  Dunos. 

Gua'&ea.  (The  native  name.  Nat.  ord., 
Meliads  [M.eli&Gesd'},  Linn.,  8-Octoftdrta 
I'MoHogyitia,.   Allied  to  Carapa.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Same  cultttte  m  for 
Guaiacum. 

O.  grandijlo'ra  (large-flowered).  SO.  White.  Jone. 
S.  Amer.    1753. 

There  ure  two  other  speeles,  O,  rmnifU^ra  and 

Swa'rtzii. 

Guatte'bi4.  (  Named  after  GwUieri^  an 
Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Anonads  [Ano- 
nacesB].   Linn.,  l9-Polyandria  G-Folygy- 

nia.    Allied  to  Anona.) 

The  flowers  of  6.  mrga'ta  are  ezeeedingly 
sweet.  Stove  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  ahoots  in  April,  as  for  Gua- 
jacum. 

Q,  cerasoi'dea  (cherry-like).   l6.  Green.  £•  Ind. 

18*20. 

-~  tawi/o'iia  (laurel-leaved).  8.  White.  Jamaica. 
181 8. 

—  ru'/a  (reddish).  S.  Brown.  July.  China.  1639. 
^tuderostt  (eork-darAetf).   8.   White.   £.  lad. 

1820. 

—  virgiifta  (twiggy.  Laneewood),  30.  White.  Ja- 

maica.   1793* 

GuAVA.  {Psi'd'utm  Cattlcya'nuitt,)  This 

evergreen  shrub  is  not  general! j'  cnlti- 

valed  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit ;  but  it  is 

leserving  of  some  encouragement  wh*ii- 

hothouse  room  is  plentiful.    Its  fraif,  in 
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size  and  appearance,  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  small  Orleans  plum,  and  is  of  a  dull 
purple  colour;  it  is  juicy,  and  in  flavour 
somewhat  resembles  a  strawberry. 

Propagation,  is  effected  by  cuttings, 
layers,  and  seeds. 

i9oii.-^Two  parts  of  learn  and  one  part 
peat. 

Culture,— It  requires  the  ordinary  cul- 
ture given  to  evergreen  shrubs  in  our 
stoves.  As  soon  as  the  plants  attain  a 
little  age  they  bear  abundantly  and  in  a 
long  succession,  often  producing  fruit 
through  the  winter.  They  will  succeed 
very  well  in  a  comfortable  conservatory, 
but  a  climate  of  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter will  suit  them  best,  as  they  enjoy  a 
moderate  amount  of  heat.  They  occa- 
sionally  require  the  pruner's  assistance 
in  thinning-out  crowded  or  cross  shoots, 
when  such  occur,  and  in  pinching  the 
tops  from  those  which  become  over 
luxuriant. 

Fruit. — It  is  used  for  the  dessert,  and 
making  jelly. 

Guazu'ma.  Bastard  Cedar.  (The  abo- 
riginal name  in  Mexico.  Nat.  ord.,  Bytt- 
neriads  [Byttneriacese].  Linn.,  18-Polya- 
delphial'Decandria.AWied.  to  Theobroma. ) 

The  fruit  of  O.  ulmifo'lia  is  full  of  a  sweet, 
apreeable  pulp.  Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings 
of  ripened  shoots,  and  general  treatment  as  for 
Guajacum. 

O.  polyMtrya  (many-racemed).      IS.      Yellow. 
Brazil.     1810. 

—  tomenttfsa  (woolly).    20.     Camana.     1820. 

—  ulmifo'lia  (elm-leaved).   40.  Yellow.  Jamaica. 

1739. 

GxfELDER  EosE.     Vibu'mttm  o'pulus. 

GuEENSEY  Lily.     Neri'ne  Sarnie'nsis. 

Guetta'rdia.    ( Named  after  E.  Guet 
tard,  a  French  botanist.     Nat.  ord.,  Cin- 
chonads   [Cinchonacese].    Linn.,  21-J/b- 
noecia  6-Hexandria.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  General  treatment  as  for 
Guajacum. 

G.  hirsu' la  (ha.\ry).    20.    Peru.     1820. 

—  lu'cida  (shining).    20.    Jamaica.     1818. 

—  odorafta  (sweet-scented).    10.  Red.    Jamaica. 

1818. 
-^  rt^aa  (wnrMj'leaved).    20.   W.  Ind,-  1793. 

—  tomento'sa  (vioolU).    20.    Jamaica.     1820. 

—  «co'Ara  (scaly).    20.     White.    W.  Ind.     1818. 

—  tpedofta  {showy-flowered),    20.    Scarlet.    E. 

Ind.     1771* 

Gttilandi'na.  Nickertree.  (Named 
after  M.  Guilandina^  a  Prussian  botanist. 
Nat  ord  ,  Leguminous  Plants  [FabacecBJ. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandt^  l-Monogyuia,  Al- 
lied to  Poinciana.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in 
•pring  i  cuttings,  ftc,  as  tor  Guajacum. 


G.  Biifnduc  (Bondue).   10.  Yellow.    India.  1040. 

—  Buudwt^Ua  (small  Bondue).    8.    Yellow.    £. 

Ind.     1/00. 

—  microphjfUta  (small-leaved).    E.  Ind. 

Guinea  Peach.    Sarcoce'phalus. 
Guinea  Plum.    Parina'rium  exce'lswrn. 
Gum  Ammoniac.  Dore'ma  ammoni'acum. 
Gum  Akabic  Tree.    Acacia  Jra'bica, 
Gum  Cistus.     Ci'stus  ladunj-'/erus. 
Gum  Elemi  Tree.  A'mgris  PlumieWi, 
Gum  Lac  Tree.    Bu'tea  frondo'sa. 
Gum  Senegal  Tree.   Acu'cia  Senega^l. 
Gum-tree.    Mucaly'ptus  robu'sta. 
Gumming.    See  Extravasated  Sap.  • 
Gusta'via.  (Named  sSiei' Gustuvus III. 
of    Sweden.     Nat,   ord.,   Barringtoniads 
[BarringtoniacesR].     Linn.,  IQ-Monadel- 
phia  S-Polynndria.) 

There  are  several  8f>ecies  of  these  fine  stove 
evergreens  not  yet  in  cultiva  ion.  Cuttings  of  ripe 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  m 
hottom-heat;  fich,  loamy  soil.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  90®;  winter,  55°  10  6o°.  G.  uugu'sta  is  a 
Kplendid,  low,  evergreen  tree,  something  like  a 
Myrtle  or  a  Barring tonia. 

G.  augu'8ta{9.nf^n%i).  10.  White.   Guiana.  1/94. 
— ftutwt'sa  (disdainful).      20.      White.      May. 
Guiana.     1824. 

Guzma'nnia.  ( Named  after  A .  Guzman, 
a  Spanish  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  BromeU 
worts  [Bromeliacese],  Jjmxx.^^S'Hexandria 
X'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Bonapartea. ) 

Stove  l^erbaceous  perennial.  Suckers  ;  rich  soil. 
Stove  temp.,  60*  to  80°;  winter,  65°  to  1)0°. 
G. /ri'tfo/or  (three-coloured).    1.    Green,  scarlet. 
-  April.    S.  Amer.     1820. 

Gymne'ma.  (From  gymnos^  naked,  and 
nema,  a  filament;  in  reference  to  the  sta- 
mens. Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  LAsclepiada- 
ceee].  Linn.,  5-Pentandria  2-Digynia. 
Allied  to  Stephanotis.) 

O.  lacti'ferum  is  the  Cow  Plant  of  Ceylon,  the 
milk  of  which  is  used  as  food  by  the  natives. 
Stove  evergreen  twiners,  with  yellow  fiower«. 
Cuttings  of  stiff  young  side-shoots  in  May,  ia 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat ;  fibry  loam  and 
sandy  peat,  well  drained.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to 
80° ;  winter,  50°  to  68°. 

G.  tenaci'ssimum  (most  tenacious).     8.     E.  Ind. 

180S. 
—  ti'ngens  (staining).    8.    July.    E.  Ind.    1823. 

Gymno'cladus.    Kentucky  Coffee-tree. 

(From  gymnoSf   naked,    and    klados,    a 

branch ;  in  reference  to  the  soft  young 

wood,  devoid  of  buds.  Nat.  ord.,  Jjegumi- 

Hous  Plants  [Fabacese].   Linn.,22-2>(a;c<a 

d-JDecandria.    Allied  to  Parkinsonia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  tree.  By  imported  seeds  and 
cuttings  of  the  routs,  keeping  the  part  nearest  the 
surface  uppermost ;  deep,  mt'llow  loam.  The  tree 
han  a  peculiar  dfad-like  appearance  in  winter,  as 
the  buds  are  inconspicuous,  but  has  a  fine  effect 
in  summer  with  its  very  large  green  leaves. 

G.  Canade'nstis  (Canadian).  20.  White.  Canada. 
1748. 
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Gymnodi'sctjs.  (From  pymnos,  naked, 
and  discus,  a  disk.  Nat.  ord.,  Composifes 
[Asteiacese].  Linn.,  l^-Synyantsia  'L-Ne- 
cessaria.    Allied  to  OUioaua.) 

Hardy  annual.  Seeds  in  March  or  April,  in  any 
common  soil. 

G.captUa'ris  (hair-like).   Yellow.   June.   Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     1822. 

Gymnogra'mma.  (From gymnos,  naked, 
and  grxmmat  writing ;  in  reference  to  the 
spore-caseii,  Nat.  ord,  Poly  pods  [  Voly  po- 
dittceaej.  Linn.,  '^-k-Cryptogamiai-Filices.) 

Beautiful  stove  Ferns,  with  brown  spores,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  stated.  i)ivision  i»l:  the 
plunt,  and  spore-cases  froni  the  fronds  scattered 
freely  on  rough  peat,  in  a  pot,  and  coveieil  with  a 
aquare  of  ulass,  before  being  placed  in  a  ilamp, 
warm,  shady  place;  peat  and  loam,  most  of  the 
former,  with  a  little  silver  sand.  Summer  temp., 
()0°  to  85°,  a  little  shade ;  winter,  5U°  to  60",  and 
rather  dry. 
G.  c«/wm<f/o'no«  (beautiful-black).    2.    July.    W. 

Ind.     1790. 

—  chcsrophy'Ua  (cuervil-leaved).  4.  June.  Brazil. 

lb-23. 

—  cAry»o//Ay//o  (golden-leaved).    1.    July.    W. 

Ind.     IU24. 

—  corda^a  (heart-shaped).    1.    August.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     Ib33. 
—falca'ta  (sickle-shaped).    May.    W.  Ind. 

—  Ay'Artda  (hybrid).     May.     S.  Amer. 

—  Jaoa'nica  (Javanese).     May.    Java. 

—  teptop/iy'Ua  ^slender-leaved).    1.  July.    South 

Kurope.     18iy. 

—  fnynopAy'//a  (myriad-leaved).  1.  Brazil.  1824. 

—  ocAra'c«a  (yellow).  I.  Yellow.  March.  Buenos 

Ayres, 

—  pedtt'^tt  (doubly-lobed).  ^.  June.    New  Spain. 

1B22. 

—  Penioia'nc*  (Peruvian).    I.July.    Peru.    1822. 

—  r«'/a  (red-Aotrerf).   i.    June.    Jamaica,    l/ys. 

—  ntipAu'rea  (sulphur-coloured).     1.    July.    Ja- 

maica.    18U8. 

—  tartn'rea  (infernal).  1.  August.  W.  Ind.  I8I7. 

—  towir»/b'ff»  (downy).    Brazil.     1831. 

—  <r</o/ta'^a  (three-ieaved).    2.    July.    Jamaica. 

1810. 

—  vesti'ta  (clothed).    Yellow.    May.    W.  Ind. 

—  v)7/o'«a  (shaggy).    June.    Brazil.     1836. 

Gymno'psis.  (From  gymnos,  naked, 
and  opsis,  like;  naked-looking  grains. 
Nat.  ord..  Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn., 
19-Sy agenesia  S-Fruslranea,) 

Same  as  Gymnolomia.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  yellow  flowers.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  spring  or  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glttss,  and  in  heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  76° ;  winter,  50°  to  55°.  Macula' ta  is 
very  pretty. 

6.  con/itt'to  (joined).    4.   October.    Brazil.  1821. 
>— mactf/a7a  (spotted).  3.  June.     W.  ind.  1821. 
•->  tripUnt'rma    (triple "  nerved).     S.      October. 
New  8paia.     1825. 

Gymno'ptebis.  (From  gymnoSf  naked, 
and  pttrisy  a  fern.  Nat.  ord.,  Pulypods 
[Polypodiaceffl].    Linn.,  %^-Cryptoyamia 

i-Filices.) 

Stove  Ferns.  Treatment  •imilar  to  Gymno- 
grammft. 


O,  acumintt'ta  (sharp-pointed).    Brown,  yellow. 
Juiy.     1831. 

—  axWa'ris   (axillary .«por^d).      Brown,   yellow. 

June.     Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  nicotianifu'lia  (lobaccu-ieaved).  Brown.  July. 

VV.  ind.     184.1. 

—  normaUia  (normal).     Brown,  yellow.     June. 

Sainarcand. 

—  opAt'i^/o«.s-oi'c{e«(adder*«-tongue).  Brown.  Julyt 

W.  Ind. 

—  p/rt/^r/i}/'w74o«  (broad-tip).    Brown.     W,  Ind. 

—  querci/o' li a (odkAtaiWKi),  Urown.  \V.  Ind.  1840. 

—  Hubrtpa'nda  (slighily-waved-Zt'tt'Jt'd).     Brown, 

yellow.     June.     Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  tacafu'Ua  (yew-leaved).  Brown,  yellow.  June. 

E.  lull. 

—  in/d6a'/a(three-tobed).     Brown,  yellow.    Au- 

gust.    Isle  of  Luzon. 

Gymnosph;e'ka.  (From  gymnos,  nuked, 
and  sphairuj  a  globe;  reterring  to  the 
spore  cases.  Nat.  ord.,  Pulypods  [Poly- 
podiacece].       Linn.,    2-L-Cryplvgamia    1- 

Fiiicts. ) 

Siove  Fern.  Treatment  similar  to  Gymno- 
gramma. 

(J.  squamula'ta  (scaly).    Brown,  yellow.    April. 
iVlaiacca. 

Gymnosta'chys.  (From  gymnos,  naked, 
and  stachys,  a  spike.  Nat.  ord.,  Orontiads 
[OronUaoeffi],  Linri.,  ^-Tetrandrla  i- 
AJonogyniu.    Allied  to  Acorua.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.  Suckers 
and  divisions  ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
55°  to  75° ;  wmter,  40°  to  50°. 

G.  a^/ce;ps  (two-edged).  1.  June.  N.  Holland.  1820. 

Gynandro'psis.  (From  gyne,  female, 
aiidroSf  a  male,  and  opsis^  like ;  referring 
to  the  appearance  of  the  stamens  as  it' 
borne  on  the  style.  Nat.  ord.,  Capparids 
[ Cappaiidacese] .  Linn., Ib-Telradynamia. 

Allied  to  Cleome.) 

Hardy  annuals,  seed  in  the  open  border,  in 
April,  or  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  March,  and  trans- 
planted; tender  annual  and  biennial  in  a  hothtd 
in  March,  potted  and  flowered  in  the  greenhouse ; 
rich,  sandy,  loamy  soil. 

STOVE. 
G.pffn^/p*y'//o  (five-leaved).    2.     White.    July. 
E.  iiid.     ItilO.     Annual. 

—  «peciV«a  (showy.    3.     White.    July.    Cariha- 

gena.     I8I8.     Biennial. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
Q,  candela'drum  (chandelier).    1.     Red.    July. 
S.  Amer.     1824. 

—  pulcht'Ua  (neat).    1.    White.    June.     Maran- 

hatta.     1825. 

—  aessilijio'ra  (stalkless-flowered).      1.     White. 

July.     W.  Ind.     1h20. 

—  triphy'lla  (three- leaved).     1.    White.     Juiy. 

W.  Ind.    I8I6. 

Gypso'phila.  (From  gypsos,  chalk, 
and  phileo,  to  love ;  in  reterence  to  the 
soil  most  suitable  for  them.  Nat.  ord., 
Cloveworts  [Caryopbylaceie].  Linn.,  10- 
J}ecandria2-I)igynia,  Allied  to  Saponari a. ) 

Both  annuals  and  perennials  by  seed,  and  the 
lacier  also  by  division ;  cooimungardeir-soil. 
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HARDY  ANNUALS. 
G.  iene'ttn  (delicate).  1.  White.    July.    Europe. 
I8i6. 

—  vita/ta  (clammy),  l^.  White.  June.  Levant. 

177s. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

tf.  e'/e^oftf  f elegant).   1.  White.    July.  Crimea. 
188R. 

— fattigififta  (peaked).   1^.  White.  Jane.   Ger- 
many.   1769. 

—  glmifea  (milky-green),    l^*    White.    August. 

Caucasus.     1822. 

—  glomera'ta  (crowded).    1.     Pale  red.     July. 

Tauria.     1818. 

—  Ome/i'm  (Gmelin's).  1.  White.  August.  1831. 

—  perfoUa'ta  (leaf-pierced).    3.    Flame.     July. 

Spain.     1732. 

—  protfra7a  (trailing).    1.    Red.    August.    Si- 

beria.   1 760. 

—  rtfpena  (creeping).  ^.   Striped.    August.    Si> 

beria.    1774. 

—  rVgida  (stiff).  \.  Pink.    July.    France.   1769* 

TVailer. 

—  9abuU/»a  (sandy).  14*  White.   July.   Tauria. 

18I7> 

—  salPgna  (mllovry).  Pink.  June.  Europe.  1837. 

—  taxi'fraga  (saxifrage),  i.   Pink.    July.    Ger- 

many.   17T*'    Trailer. 

—  apiru^sa  (spiny).   Pink.    June.    Persia.    1837* 

—  Sieae'm  (Steven's).  8.  White.  July.  Iberia.1822. 
—'tiru'tbium  (struthium).      8.    White.     July. 

.  Spain.     1729. 

—  temdfafUa  (fine^leaved).  !#  Red.  July.   Cau- 

casus.   1884. 

Gypsux,  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  a  sul- 
phate of  Hme,  composed  ot — Sulphuric 
acid.  43 ;  lime,  33 ;  water,  24.  It  has  been 
employed  advantageously  as  a  manure  to 
clover,  the  turnip,  and  potato,  at  the  rate 
of  3  cwt.  per  acre.  Potato  sets  are  fre- 
quently rolled  in  it  when  pulverized.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  be  sprinkled 
in  stables,  and  to  be  mixed  with  dung- 
hills, **to  fix  the  ammonia,"  as  it  is 
popularly  termed.  All  the  ammonia  lost 
in  fumes  from  a  dung-hill  might  be  more 
readily  and  as  cheaply  restored  to  it  by 
mixing  with  it,  when  dug  into  the  soil, 
a  little  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  irom 
the  gas-works. 

H. 

Habena'ria.  (From  hahena,  a  rein; 
r^enipg  to  the  long,  strap-shaped  spur. 
Nat,  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacece].  Linn., 
20-Gynandria  1-Mondndria,  Allied  to 
G-ymnademia.) 

Some  will  grow  in  peaty  soil  in  the  open  border, 
if  kept  a  little  protected,  and  somewhat  dry  in 
winter;  others  are  stove  orchids,  requiring  peat 
and  loam,  and  treatment  similar  to  a  Bletia.  Di- 
visions of  the  root.  Summer  temp.,  6u°  to  80°; 
rest  period,  in  winter,  6QP;  and  when  starting  into 
flower,  70°. 

HARD7. 
H.  hifo^lHa  (two-leaved).   White.  June.   Britain. 
•^  prufeera  {tal\-9temmed)»    3.   Green.    August. 
N.  Amer.    1823. 


STOVE. 
H.  alafta  (winged).  ^.   YeUow.   June.   W.  Ind. 
1S23. 

—  eordafta  (heart-shaped).  Given.  Madeira.  1830. 

—  cufndiiia  (white-jfoaoereiO>    !•    White.    July. 

Sierra  Leone.    1844. 

—  >fa'oa  (yellow).  Yellow.  July.  Australia.  1833. 

—  gigantefa  (gigantic).  4.   Green.   White.  July. 

Bombay.    1894. 

—  Ooodjieroi'dfB  (Goodyera-Iike).      1.      White. 

December.    Bombay.    1834. 

—  graf cilia  (slender).  14.  YeUow.   July.  E.  Ind. 

1823. 

—  I0pfo'c0ra«  (slender-homed).    I^.    Green,  yd- 

low.    October.    1824. 

—  Irtnitf'nn  (Linden's).  White.  August.  Caraccas. 
^longieau'da  (long-tailed).      Greenish  -  white. 

Demerara.     1830. 

—  maero'ceruB  (large-horned).  2.  White.    Jane. 

W.  Ind.     1835. 

—  maeulo'sa  (small-spotted).  White.  September. 

Nerida. 

—  margina'ta  (bordered).  |.  Yellow.    July.    E. 

Ind.     1823. 
"  membrana'cea  (skinny).    July.  Sierra  Leone. 
1826. 

—  oeftro/eu'ca  (yellowish-white).  4.   Pale  yellow. 

June.     N.  Holland.     1824. 
There  are  several  other  species. 

Habit  is  the  appearance  or  mode  of 
growth.  Thus  a  Verbena  may  be  of 
straggling  or  shrubby,  compact  habit. 
This  habit  is  much  influenced  by  soil  and 
cultivation.  Thus  Bu'xus  sempervf^rens 
in  a  poor  soil  is  dwarilsh,  but  in  a  rich 
soil  becomes  tree-like.  The  term  habit 
is  applied  to  the  power  a  plant  possesses 
of  vegetating  earlier  or  later,  when  once 
accustomed  to  do  so.  Thus,  a  vine  once 
forced  to  break  early  will  retain  the  habit 
of  doing  so  the  following  year,  though 
not  forced. 

HABriAT.    The  native  place  of  a  plant. 

Habba'nthus.  (From  habrosy  delicate, 
and  anthosy  a  flower.  Nat  ord.,  AmaryiUds 
[Amaryllidaceae],  lATm,,^-Hexandria  1- 
Monogynia.  Allied  to  Phycella  and  Ze- 
phyranthes.) 

The  Habranthi  are  nativesof  dry,  gravelly  plaeee, 
and  are  half-hardjr  with  us,  but  retaining  their 
leaves  in  winter ;  if  in  an  open  border,  they  re* 
quire  a  glass  covering ;  th^  flower  without  the 
leaves  after  a  period  of  rest.  0£f«ets  and  seeds, 
which  are  produced  often  freely,  and  which  should 
be  sown  when  gathered,  or  carefully  saved  until 
the  following  spring,  and  then  have  the  assistance 
of  a  hotbed ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat 

H.  angu'siua  (narrow).  ^.  Red.  August.  Brasil. 

1832. 
"-' Anderao'ni  (Anderson's),     i.      YeUow,  red. 

May.    Montevideo.    I8S9. 

YeUow.     June.     S. 


— au'reus  (golden). 

Amer.     1839. 
cu'preus  (coppery). 

Amer.     1829. 
T«xa'nM  (Texiaik). 

1834. 
—  £a|rno'/<2t  (Bagnoid's).   1.  Yellow.    October. 

ChiU.    1889. 


Brown.    June.    S. 
1.    YeUow.    Texas. 
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H.  Wfiiua  (two*cleft).   f .   Pink.  Jvne.  Buenos 

Ayrat.    1833. 
'^cofneoUtr  (one  -  colomed -/fONwreil)*     Straw. 

April.    Mezieo.    1844. 

—  graeUi^lhu  (slender-leaved).     ^.     White. 

January.    4.  Amer.    1891. 

Boothiafmu  (Booth's).    ^.     Fink.    Oe- 

tober.    Buenos  Ayres.    1836. 

—  Aeespe'riut  (western);  Straw.  June.    8.  Amer. 

1807. 

—  htterwt^diui  (ratermediate).   Red.    February. 

Brasil.    18i7. 

—  kermesfmut  (crimson).  Crimson.  Jnly.  Brutl. 
-- loiV'o'/iM  (strap-leaved),  i.  Pink.   July.    S. 

Amer.    1891. 

—  mtniafltu (^rtd'flowered).  I.  Red.  Jane.  Chili. 

1833. 

—  ntfbUis  (noble).  Crimson.  Oelober.  Braiil.  1844. 

—  va'Uiiu*  {ytXt-fiowered).  1.  Pink.  June.  Val- 

paraiso.   1830. 

—  pA|ree{toJ'<fo«(phycella-like).  |.  Searlet.  Sep- 

tember.    Chili.    1805. 
—pra^e'fMis  (meadow).  1.  Soarlet,  yellow.  May. 
Chili-    1840. 

—  -— >  guadriJU/rua  (fbnr-tbwered).  1.  Crimaon, 

yellow.    May.    Chili.    1841. 

—  pM'mi/iM  (dwarf).  ^.  Bed.   September.   Chili. 

1831. 

—  robyf9tun  (robust).    1.    Red.    Jmm.    Baenos 

Ayres.    1837. 

—  ro'Mitf  (rosy).  \.  Rose.   June.    Chiloe.   1837. 

—  tpaihafeeu*     (tor^e-spathed).      4*     August. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1835. 

—  verai' color  (changeable-coloured).    ^.    Pink. 

September.    8.  Amer.    1821. 

HabrothVmnus.  (From  hdhroi,  gay, 
ond  thamnos,  a  shmb.  Nat.  ord.,  Night- 
shades [SolanacesB].  Linn.,  H-Pentan- 
Uria  1-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Cestrium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Mexico. 
H.fagcicultt'hu  grown  against  a  conservatory 
wall,  on  an  ease  or  west  aspect,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  Mexican  flora.  The  sun  is  too  pow- 
erful for  the  flowers  on  a  south  aspect ;  it  flowers 
on  last  year's  wood,  and  should  not  be  pruned  till 
after  the  flowers  fade.  They  may  be  grown  as 
specimens,  or  against  pillars.  Cuttings  of  flrm 
side-shoots,  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  growing, 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  mild 
bottom-heat ;  loam  and  peat,  lightened  with  sand 
and  charcoal.    Winter  tfemp.,  40°  to  48<*. 

H.  eorjfmbo'iut  (eorymbed).  4.  Rose.  March.  1844. 

—  ega'neus  (blufe-Zotirermi).     6.     Violet,  blue. 

March.    1844. 

—  tflegaru  (elegant^.  4.  Carmine.  January.  1844. 
-'foMciciUa'tut  (cluster-yfoiMred).    5.    Crimson. 

Mareh.    1843. 

—  jnuT^reua  (parple-jtoteeredj.  Purple.  Angnst. 

1844. 

—  tomento'nu  (downy).  4.  Purple.  August.  1844. 
Hacqvb 'tia.  (In  honour  of  B,  Hacquet^ 

a  German  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Umhellifers 
[Apiacess].  Linn.,  ^Pentandria  2i>i- 
gynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceoua  perennial.  Division;  peat 
and  loam.    Does  best  in  a  pot  among  aJpines. 

H.  epipafctiM  (epipactis).  i.  Yellow.  April.  Alps. 
1883. 

Hjekadi'ctyom.  (From  hainuiy  blood, 
and  diktyon^  a  net ;  referring  to  the  veins 
in  the  leaves.    Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apo- 


cynaoee].    Linn.,  b-PewUmdria  l-lfono- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Prestonio.) 

Yellow-flowered,  stove,  evergreen  twhuen,  from 
the  West  Indies.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ; 
loam  and  peat,  both  fibry  and  sandy.  Summer 
temp.,  00^  to  80** ;  winter,  50^  to  U^ 

H.  svAer&ctum  (nearly-ereet).    July.    17B0. 

—  ven&eum  {tt^-veined)*    80.    July.    1831. 

Hjbma'nthus.  Blood  Flower.  (From 
Aatfiui,  blood,  and  aniho$,  a  flower;  re- 
ferring to  the  colour  of  Uie  spathe  and 
filaments  of  some  species.  Nat. ord.,  ^ma- 
ryllidt  [Amaryllidacese].  Linn.,  Q-Hexan- 
dria  l-Monogynia.) 

Bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Chiefly  valued  for 
their  leaves,  and  the  markings  on  the  flower-scape. 
Except  mtUtifl&rtu  thev  wiu  all  live  in  a  border, 
with  a  glass  covering  in  winter,  protected  from 
frost.  Under  such  treatment  they  rest  in  summer, 
and  grow  in  winter.  Offsets ;  sandy  loam,  flbry 
peat,  and  a  little  dried  cow-dung. 

H.  a'lbiflos  (white-flowered).  1 .  White.  June.  1791  • 

—  amarplUtVdea  (amaryUis-like).   f.  Pink.   Au- 

gust.   1825. 

—  ca'metw  (flesh-coloured).  |.  Pink.  June.  1810. 

—  carina'tus  (ktel-leaved),  ^.  Pink.  August.  1769- 

—  coarc/a'/iw  (straitened).    1.    Pink.    February. 

1795. 

—  cocei'itetw  (scarlet).  1.  Red.  September.  1029. 

—  era'$8ipes  (thick-leaf. stalked).  %.  Bed.  June. 

1820. 

—  hi^mili*  (low).   ^.  Scarlet.   September.   1885. 

—  hpaiocafrput  (glMS-firuited).  1 .  Red.  July.  1833. 

—  tnn'^M  (showy).    Scarlet.    August.    Natal. 

—  /anc««/o'/tt<«(spear-head-leavedJ.  1.  Red.  Oc- 

tober.   1794. 
~inae«/a'<u«(spotted-ieaiwrf).    1.   June.    1790. 

—  magni'JicuB  (splendid).  U.  Scarlet.  July.  18S8. 
"fnoeehaftwu  (musk-scented).     1.    Ked.    Sep- 
tember.   1810. 

—  multi/lo'rua  (many-flowered).  1.  Scarlet.  June. 

Sierra  Leone.   1788.   Warm  greenhouse. 

—  orMcu/a'ris  (globe-shaped).   4*   White.   July. 

1830. 

—  pumVtio  (dwarf).    ^.    Pink.    August.  1789* 

—  ptt6e'«oeiM  (downy).    1.    White.   July.  1774. 

—  pttfii'cetM  (scarlet).    I.   Scarlet.   June.  1733. 

—  quadrivaflnia  (four-vidved).    1.    Flame.  Sep- 

tember.   1 790. 

—  roiundifo'lnu  (round-leaved).  1.  Scarlet.  July. 

1790. 

—  aat^fui'neua  (bloody).  1 .  Crimson.  August.  1830. 
-^  tenui/to'nu  (slender-flowered).  1.  Bright  red. 

April.     Mosambique.    1839* 

—  «i>ri'«tM  (tiger-like).  1.  Flame.    April.  1790. 

H£MATo'zYix>N.  Logwood.  (From  Atftwki, 

blood,  and  xyUm^  wood.    Nat.  ord.,  Legu-' 

minaus  Plants  [Fabaces].   Linn.,  10-^e- 

candria  1- Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots 
getting  flrm,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat  { 
and  seeds  steeped  before  sowing,  and  then  placed 
in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  W*  to  9SP ;  winter,  48**  to  55°. 

H.  Campechia'num  (Campechy).  SO.  Tellow.   8. 
Amer.     1734. 

HjBMODo'jauM.  Bloodroot.  (From  hawia, 
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blood,  And  dffTon^  a  gift;  referriag  to  the 
roots  being  eRt«n  by  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia. Nat.  ord.,  Bloodroots  [  Hsemodo:  a- 
ceae].     Linn.,  3  Triandria  'i-Digynin.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  plants,  from  Australia, 
with  orange  flowers.  Division  of  the  roots,  as 
growth  commences,  in  spring ;  peat  and  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  35=*  to  40**. 

H.  7>/'f«'/'o7<Mm  (flat-lpaved\    1^.  August.    1810. 

—  <(;r«///'<>7(um  (round-leaved).  1.  August.  IB22. 

Ha-IIA  is  a  sunk  fence,  being  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  spreading 
ditch,  either  to  avoid  any  interruption  to 
an  expanse  of  surface,  or  to  let  in  a  de- 
sired prospect.  As  all  deceptions  are  un- 
satisfactory to  good  taste,  and  as,  when 
viewed  lengthwise,  these  fences  are 
formal  and  displeasing,  they  ought  never 
to  be- adopted  except  in  extreme  casts. 

Hair.     See  Animal  Matters. 

Ha'kea.  (Named  after  Baron  Hake,  a 
German  patron  of  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  Pro- 
leads  [Proteaceee].  Linn.,  4-Tc£rawflJria  1- 
Monoyynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen,  New  Holland  shrubs,  all 
with  white  flowers,  except  where  otherwise  men- 
tioned. Cuttings  of  young  shoots  well  ripened,  in 
•and,  over  peat,  and  under  a  bell-glass,  kept  cool 
until  a  callus  is  formed,  and  then  placed  in  a  mild 
bottom-heat;  peat  two  parts,  and  one  of  loam, 
with  sufliciency  of  sand  and  broken  freestone  and 
pieces  of  charcoal,  to  keep  the  compost  open. 
Winter  temp.,  35°  to  45°.  A  shady  place  out  of 
doors  in  the  very  height  of  summer. 

H.  acirala'ris  (needle'leaved).     3.    June.     1790. 

—  ftcantkophy'Ua  (\>Tickiy-\eAVtd).    3.     1821. 

—  Ba'df^eri  (Baxter's).     1830. 

—  Ctfrtf/opAv'^tf  (horn-leaved).  4.  Brown*  June. 

1824. 
"^  eini^rea  (q:rey 'leaned).    5.    Jane.     1803. 
~' clnnafta(c\\xb''ieaved).    6,    July.     1824. 
— eristu'ta  (crested).     1837. 

—  cucuUu'ta  (hoodeil).    4.    June.     1824. 

—  dactt/l»i'de»  (dactylis-like).    7.    July.     17fiO. 

—  denlieula'ta  (smalUtoothed).     183/. 

~- crcA I na7a  (hedgehog).    3.    June.     1824. 

— >  epigto'ttii  (windpipevvalved).    4.    May*    ISlf. 

—  y{e'jri7i«  (pliant).    4.     1834. 
>->/>-t«{/i  (flowery).    5.     1803. 

—  gihbi^sa{ivio\\tn  fruited),    7.    May.     l/QO. 

—  glafte'ila  (smoothish). 

—  <7{c'(/</lia  (holly-leaved),    it    August.  .  1803. 

—  La »«A«'r«  (Lambert's).    4.     1825. 

'~- lanVtrera  {vtooliy).    S^.    June.    1820. 

—  lati/o'iia  (broad-leaved).     4.     1825. 

—  lineu'ris  (narrow-/tfa?^<?rf).    4.    May.     1834. 

—  longi/o'lia  (lon^  leaped).    3.     J 825. 

—  mar^inaVa  (bordered)*    4*    July.    1824* 

—  tnt'zta  (mixed). 

—  myricafo'lia  (gale-leaved).     1823. 

—  myrtoi'des  (myrtle-like),  li.   Red.    February. 

Swan  River. 

—  n¥tida  (glossy).    5.    June.     1803. 

—  nodo'tia  (knotted).     1824. 

—  ohli'qua  (unequal-^owereii).    5.    May.     1803. 

—  oleift/Ua  (olive- leaved).    5.    June.    1794. 
•— pcr^iua'^a  (comb-like).    4.     May.     1810. 

—  jDugtomYoVmM  (dagger-formed),    6.     1796. 

—  repti'nda  (wavy-/eaocrtf).    4.    June.    1824. 


H.rtmf'if»'Wi.{T\x%im%-\ea,vf>d).    4.    July.    1824* 

—  na:i'i(na  (,w'\\\oyN-leaVfd),     7«     April.     17^1. 

—  HtHfia'rin  (i>room-like).    Yellow,     sjwan  Hiver> 

—  suat><>o'/enA  (sweet-smelling).    4.     Ib03. 

—  8Ul>utii,'ta{viVii\'9,\iwpeA'lea»ed).    4.  May.    1824. 

—  HHlrn'ta  {\viTrov)td-tt!aoed).    4.    May.     1820. 

—  tri/o'rmis  (three-form). 

—  trifurra'ta  (three-forked).    5.    June.     1824. 

—  tuhercufa'ta  (knotted).     1830. 

—  uiioi'na  (lurxe-like).     4.     1844. 

—  undula'ta  {wsLvy'leaoed).    3.    June.    1803. 

—  vn'ria  (variable).     3.     July.     1825. 

—  Victu'rio!  (Queen  Victoria's).     White,  yellow* 

Hale'sia.  Snowdrop-tree. (Named after 
Dr.  Uulf.s,  author  of  Vetjetahle  Statics. 
Nat.  ord.,  Storazworts  [Styracacese].  Linn., 
\1  Dodecandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrubs ;  by  seed  in  spring,  by 
lityers,  and  cuttings  of  the  rours  in  spring  and 
autumn  ;  require  a  deep,  sandy,  moist  soil  to  grow 
tUem  to  a  large,  healtay  size. 

H.  tetra'ptera  (four-winged).    10.    White.  May. 
Carolina.     1756. 

—  parviflo'ra  (small-flowered).   •.  White.   May. 

■   N.  Amer.     1822. 

—  di'ptera  (two-winged).    6.   White.    April.    N. 

Amer«     1756. 

Half-hardy  Plants  are  those  which 
require  partial  shelter,  as  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frame,  during  the  winter.  Here  some  at- 
tention is  required  to  exclude  from  them 
dampness  and  frost,  but  especially  the 
first. 

HALiMODE'NDfioN.  Salt-tree.  (From  ha- 
limos,  sea-coast,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  re- 
ferring to  its  native  habitat.  Nat.  ord.. 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceae].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  4k-Decandricu  Allied  to  Co- 
lute  a.) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  n-^tives  of  Siberia. 
Grafted  stajidard  high  oti  the  Laburnum  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  graceful  drooping  trees  that  can 
adurn  a  lawn.  Seeds,  cutr'ngs,  and  layers  of  the 
roots ;  common  soil ;  if  sandy  and  open  all  the 
^letter. 
H.  arge'nteum  (silvery).    6.    Pink.    May.  1779. 

brachyse'mu  (short-standarded).  6.  Piuk. 

June. 

—  — —  suhnire'ecens  (pale-greenish).    6.     Pink. 

May. 

Halle'ria.  (Named  after  Dr.  Holler, 
a  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworts  [Scro- 
phulariacesB].  Linn.,  lA-Bldynamia  2- 
Angiospermla,    Allied  to  CoUinsia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  rich,  sandy  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  70°;  winter,  35°  to  46°, 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  at  both  season*. 

H.  f.lli'ptica  (oval).    6.    Scarlet.    May.     I8l6. 

—  lu'cida  {hhinxu^-leaved).  6.  Scarlet.  May.  1752. 

Haltica.    See  Black  Flea. 

Hamame'lis.     Witch  HazeL      (From 

hama^  together  with,  and  tnela,  fruit ;  r«d- 

ferring  to  the  flowers  and  fruit  being  od 

,  this  tree  at  the  same  time.    Nat.  ord.. 
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Wileh  HazeU  [HRmamelidaceae].   Linn., 
4.-Tettaiidr}a  '^-Digifnia.) 

KVardy  decitluous  Hhruhs,  from  North  America, 
which  produce  their  yellow  floweis  durinp  the 
winttrr,  after  the  It-aveu  have  fallen.  Curtit>grs  of 
the  roois,  layers,  and  needs,  the  latter  jfenerally 
requiring  two  >ear»  to  vesetaie  ;  soil  sandy  and 
moiat ;  male  and  female  flowers  generally  on  se- 
parate plants ;  the  lemale  flowers  arc  the  most 
attractive. 
H.  f»acro;>%'Wa  (larfre-leaved),    15.  May.   1812. 

—  Virgi'nica  (Virginian).     10-    May.     1812. 

Hamburgh  Parsley.  Fetroseli'num 
satVvtim^  var.  laHfo'lium, 

Use. — This,  known  also  by  the  name 
hroad  leaved  and  lurge  rooted  Parsley,  is 
cultivated  for  its  root,  which  attains  the 
size  of  a  middling  parsnip,  boiling  ex- 
ceedingly tender  and  palatable.  It  is 
eaten  both  as  a  sauce  to  flesh  meat)  and 
in  soups,  (fee. 

Sowing. — Sow  at  monthly  intervals, 
from  February  until  the  middle  of  June, 
thinly  in  drills  nine  inches  apart.  The 
plants  appear  in  about  a  month  after  sow- 
ing, and  require  to  be  thinned  to  nine 
inches  asunder.  Frequent  hoeing  is  the 
only  cultivation  required.  By  the  end  of 
July,  or  during  August,  the  earliest  sow- 
ings will  have  acquired  a  sufficient  size 
for  occasional  use  ;  but  the  roots  seldom 
attain  their  full  growth  until  Michaelmas ; 
and  the  latest  crops  not  until  tlie  fallow- 
ing year.  On  the  arrival  of  frost,  some 
of  them  must  be  taken  up,  and  buried  in 
sand,  in  a  dry  situation  under  cover. 

2V>  save  Seed.-^Some  plants  must  be 
left  where  grown,  and  allowed  to  run  in 
May.  Their  produce  will  ripen  in  July 
or  August.  Then  to  be  cut,  dried,  beat 
out,  and  stored. 

Hame'ua.      (Named  after  the  cele 
brated  botanist,  Du  Hamel.    Nat.  ord., 
Cinchanads  [Cinchonacefle].  linn.,  6-PeH- 
tandria  l-Monogytiia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shruhs.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat; 
•andv  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60° 
to  85° ;  winter,  50*^  to  65^ 

H,a*iUa'ri8  (axUlary).     9.     Yellow.     August. 
W".  Ind.     1822. 

—  chrysaftUha   (yellow-flowefed).     8.     Yellow. 

November.    Jamaica.    1822. 
^lati/o'tia  (broad-leaved).      Scarlet.      August. 
Trinidad.    1810. 

—  pa'/«M  (spreading).  5.    Yellow.    July.    His- 

paniola.     17S2. 

—  tph^Broca'rpa  (round-fruited).     10.    Orange. 

July.     Mexico.     1811. 

—  etfttlrtcoVa  (much-swollen).    8.  Yellow.  Sep- 

tember.   W.  Ind.    1778. 

Hahii.to'mia.  (Named  after  Mr.  Ha- 
mt/ton,  an- American  botanist.    Nat.  ord., 


Cinchofiftd*  [Cinchonaceae].  Linn.,  22- 
Diaecin  3  1  'riaudrin.  A  Hied  to  Guettarda. ) 

Stove  everi^reen  shrubs,  with  sweet-scented 
flowers.  Cuttings  of  hulf-ripened  shoots  in  sand, 
under  glass,  ana  in  a  moist  hottom-heat.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  when  growing.  60°  to  80° ;  in  winter^ 
when  at  rest,  48°  to  56° ;  when  in  bloom,  £5°. 

H.  tca'bra  (scaly).  Pale  blue.   January.  Nepaul. 

1823. 
—  suane'olena  (sweet-scented).     White.     Octo- 
ber.   E.  Ind.    1818. 

HaMMATOPHORA    BUCEPHAIiA.      Buff-tip 

Moth.  This  moth  is  from  two  to  three 
inches  across  the  opened  fore-wings,  which 
are  silvery-grey,  crossed  by  a  slender  black 
line,  and  preceded  by  a  red  one  near 
the  base  of  the  wings,  several  dusky  bars 
in  the  middle,  and  with  a  large  oval  cream- 
coloured  patch,  enclosing  some  small  buflf 
spots;  edged  with  a  curved  red  liue, pre- 
ceded by  a  black  one  ;  the  edges  of  the 
wings  varied,  black,  grey,  and  tawny  red. 
Hind-wings  whitish  ;  body  buif,  dark 
brown  at  the  sides,  and  behind.  The 
caterpillars  are  yellow,  with  black  legs, 
and  several  rows  of  interrupted  black 
stripes.  Sometimes  the  green  and  black 
most  prevail,  so  that  the  yellow  seems  to 
constitute  the  bands.  They  ai-e  found 
whilst  young,  thirty  or  forty  together,  on 
the  leaves  of  the  filbert  during  August  and 
September,  but  also  on  the  leaves  of  the 
elm,  oak,  <fec.  The  chrysalis  is  found  in 
the  earth ;  it  has  two  small  points  at  its 
tail. 

Hammers  for  gardening  purposes  are 
made  with  a  clawed  head,  for  drawing  as 
well  as  driving  in  nails.  They  are  made 
of  five  different  sizes,  No.  5  being  the 
largest.  Those  are  best  with  a  stud  in 
the  centre  of  the  head,  as  this  acts  as  a 
fulcrum  in  drawing  nails,  and  prevents 
bruising  any  branch  beneath  the  hammer 
during  the  operation. 

Hanbury.     See  Ambury. 

Hand-barrow  is  best  made  of  this 
form : — 


The  cage  below  is  useful  for  carrying 
leaves  and  other  litter;  and  when  the 
close,  moveable  cover  is  on,  it  serves  as  a 
conveyance  for  plants  in  laige  pots  or 
tubs,  which,  when  in  fiower  or  bearing 
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fruit,  might  be  coo  violently  shaken  in  a 
wheelbarrow. 

Hand-glass  is  a  portable  glass-case 
used  for  sheltering  cauliflowers  and  other 
plants  in  winter,  and  during  early  spring, 
or  to  retain  a  regular  supply  of  moisture 
to  cuttings,  or  antil  they  are  rooted.  The 
most  durable  and  convenient  are  made 
with  cast-iron  framing  of  this  form: — 


Tbey  are  sometimes  made  with  moveable 
tops,  as  here  represented ;  but  the  only 
advantage  it  affords  is,  that  several  of  the 
lower  portions  may  be  placed  upon  each 
other  to  protect  any  tall -growing  shrub  in 
severe  weather,  otherwise  they  are  more 
troublesome  to  move,  and  more  liable  to 
breakage  than  if  made  entire. 

Hand  Plant.     Chetroste'num. 

Hand-weedtng  might  be  banished  al- 
most from  the  garden,  if  in  the  kitchen 
department  all  crops  were  inserted  in 
drills.  This  is  most  desirable ;  for  the 
stirring  of  the  surface  consequent  to  hoe- 
ing is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  crops, 
and  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently. 

Hanging  is  when  a  plant  is  so  badly 
inserted  by  the  dibble,  that  the  lower 
parts  of  the  roots  are  in  an  unfilled  hole, 
while  the  earth  is  pressed  round  their 
collar,  so  as  to  keep  them  suspended  up- 
right in  their  place. 

Habdenbe'bgia.  (Named  after  the 
Countess  of  Jffardenberff,  in  Germany, 
sister  to  Baron  Hugel.  Nat.  ord.,  Le- 
guminous Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  4t-Decandna.  Allied  to  Een- 
nedya. ) 

Greenhouse  evergnreeu  climbers,  from  Australia, 
with  purple  flowers,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  Cuttings  of  the  youns  side-shoots, 
a  little  firm  at  their  base,  taken  off  in  April,  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  close 
frame  or  pit  without  bottom-heat ;  peat  two  parts, 
loam  one  part,  with  sand  and  a  little  charcoal,  to 
keep  the  compost  open.  They  like  a  little  shade 
in  tiie  middle  of  summer,  and  a  temperature  of 
40^  to  48<*  in  winter. 

H.  Comptonia'na   (Compton's).      12.      Purple, 
lilac.    Mareh.     1803. 

—  cordafta  (heart^teaveif).    AprU.    1830. 

—  rfj^/a'to  (flDgerW«ave<0.    10.    April.    1889. 


ir.fiMUTOpAjr'l/aClarge.lcaved).  lft.8atfl«t.  April. 

1835. 

—  mottophp'l/a  (one-leaved).    10.    April.    1790. 

—  lonffiracetno'sa  (long-racemed).  10.  April.  lS2d. 

—  oeo'to  itgg'leaoed),    6.    April.    1880. 

Hardening-off.  By  this  term  gar- 
deners intend  the  gradual  preparation  of 
plants  to  endure  exposure  to  a  colder  and 
more  airy  situation.  Thus,  before  bed- 
dingoat  geraniums,  or  ridging-out  cu- 
cumbers, in  open  beds,  the  plants  that 
have  been  nursed  under  glass  are,  by 
degrees,  exposed,  to  more  air  and  les» 
warmth,  by  opening  the  lights  wider,  and 
for  a  greater  length  of  time,  not  only  by 
day,  but  by  night,  until  they  become 
inured  to  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  suf- 
fer no  cheek  by  being  placed  in  the  open, 
ground. 

Habdwi'ckia.  (Named  after  Genermi 
Hardwicke,  of  the  £aat  Indian  Company. 
Nat.  ord.,  Legumkn&us  Plants  [Fabace«]. 
Linn.,  10-Decandria  l-Momogyni^  Allied 
to  Cynometra.) 

Stove  erer^en  trees,  witii  yellow  flowers,  from 
the  East  Indies.  CuttiagB  of  ripe  young  shocMta  ia 
sandy  soil,  and  in  a  brislc  heat;  rich,  sMidy  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60**  to  85**;  winter,  50^. 

H.  bina'ta  {tmvi-leaoed),    40.    March.    1890. 
—  ;)t»iui'to(Ieafleted).    40.    April.    1818. 

Habdy  Plants  are  those  which  endure 
uninjured  our  seasons  without  protection. 

Habebell,     Campa'nula  rotundijb'lia. 

Hares  and  Rabbits  are  deterred  fi:om 
injuring  trees  and  shrubs,  by  mixing 
night-soil  and  clay  in  water,  and  daubing 
it  over  the  stems,  vdih  a  brush,  in  No- 
vember; and,  if  the  winter  proves  very 
wet,  in  February.  The  November  dress- 
ing is,  however,  generally  sufficient.  This 
mixture  has  stopped  their  depredations 
entirely,  even  when  they  had  commenced 
operations. 

Habe's-Eab.    Bupleu'rum. 

Habe'S-Foot.     Ochro'ma  lago'pus, 

Harb's-Febn.    jDava'Uia  Canarie'nsis. 

Habioot.    See  Kidney  Bean. 

Habo'nga.  (From  ronga^  the  name  in 
Madagascar.  Nat.  ord..  Tutsans  [Hype- 
ricacese].  Linn.,  IS- Poly adelphia  2-Po/y- 
andricu    Allied  to  Elodea.) 

Evergreen  stove  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  getting  a  little  firm,  in  sacdy  peat,  under  «- 
bell-glass,  in  heat ;  sandr  loam  and  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  60<»  to  7^ ;  winter,  48»  to  65®. 

H.  Madagasaariefntis  (Madagascar),  10.  Y«Uow. 
July.    Madagascar.    1835. 

Habpa'lium.  (  From  ffarpalyce,  dangh- 
ter  of  Lycurgns.  Nat*  ord;,  Compositex 
[Asteracese].  Linn.,  IQ-SyngenesutS-Fnu- 
tranea.    Allied  to  Helianthns.) 
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Hardy  berbaceoua  plant.  Divitioii  of  tbe  plant 
in  spring  ;  common  aoil. 

H.  ri'gidum  (stiff).   Yellow.   August.    N.  Amer. 

Harriso'nia.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Mrs,  Harrison,  of  Liverpool,  its  intro- 
ducer. Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  [Asclepia- 
dacese].   Linn.,  fb-Pentandria  2-Dif/ynia,) 

Thia  ia  really  a  Baxte'ria.  Stove  evergreen 
shrub.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  a  little  firm 
at  their  base,  after  fresh  growtii  has  commenced, 
in  spring,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom- 
heat  ;  peac  and  sandy  loam*  Summer  temp.,  6o° 
to  84° ;  winter,  iSf  to  55°. 

H.  Loniceroi'tfe«(Loniceraolike).  6.  Scarlet.  July. 
Brazil.     1825. 

Habto'oia.  (Named  after  J,  Hartog, 
a  Butch  naturalist.  Nat  ord.,  SpincUe- 
trees  [Celastracea)].  linn.f  6- Pentandria 
\-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Elseodendron.) 

Evergreen  shrub,  from  th«  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cuttings  of  the  ripe  shoots  under  a  bell-glass,  or 
under  a  hand-light,  and  protected ;  sandy  loam  and 
peat.  Usually  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  will 
stand  out  of  doors  in  elevated,  and  yet  aheltered 
places. 

H.  CapefntU  (Cape).    6.    July.    1800. 

Hart's  Tongub.    Scolope'ndrium. 

Habtwe'gia.  (Named  after  M.  Hart- 
weg,  court  gardener  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  once  a  botanical  collector  for  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids 
[OrchidacesBJ.  Linn.,  'iO-Gynandria  1- 
Monandria, ) 

Stove  orchids.  Division  of  the  plant  in  spring ; 
very  fibry  peat,  potsherds,  and  charcoal.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  85° ;  winter,  50°  e»  55°. 

H.  cr€Ut\f(a'lia   (thick-leaved).     Purple.     April. 
Guatimala.    1840. 

—  purTraVsa  (purple).    1.  Purple.  August.  Vera 

Cruz.    1837. 

angiuti/o'lia  (narrow-Ieaved).  1.  Purple. 

June.    Mexico.    1842. 

Hassaoay-tsee.     Curti'sia, 
Hatchet-tetch.    Bise'rrula, 
Hautboy  or  Hactbois.    See  Staaw- 

BEBBY. 

Hawk-tly.    See  Sc£va. 
Hawkweed.    Hiera'cewn. 

Hawo'bthia.  (Named  in  honour  of  ^. 
H.  Haworth,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish botanist.) 

For  culture,  &e.,  see  Alok,  of  which  it  is  a 
section.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope»  and  all  have  grey  flowers. 

H.  a'lbiea$u  (white-erf^ed).    1.    July.    I795. 
-- uMiff'Mtfa  (ridged-lined).    4.    August.    1824. 

—  angiuiifi/lia  (.narrow-Ieaved).    ^.  June.  1824. 

—  aracAiMi'dec  \.conweb-like).    I.August.  1727. 
mi'nwr  (smaller).    1.    August.    I8I9. 

—  iir{«to'/a  (awned).    1.    July.    1820. 

—  osipertVacWa  iroughish).    |.    June.    1818. 

—  flffro-oiVeiif  (dark  green).    I.    May.    1823. 

—  af<aNui'/a  (attenuated).    1.    July,    1790. 
~6re'«i»(ilion).    i.    June.    1810. 


H.  chloracn'ntha    (grcen-spined).     4*     August. 
1820. 

—  claripe*rla  (clear- pearled).    ^.    June.     1824. 

—  coarc^a'to  (compressed).    4.    August.    1821. 

—  conci'nna  (neat).    4*     1823. 

—  cor(i»/o'/io  (heart-leaved),    i.    June.     I8I7. 

—  cu'rta  i»hoTt- twisted).    4.    July.     I8I8. 

—  ctur/7t(/a7a  (spine-pointed).   ^.   August.    I8I9. 

—  cymAt/o'rmiA  (boat-formed),    f.    June.    1795. 

—  den^tctt/a'/a  (small-toothed).  4.  August.  I8I9. 

—  ere'c^a  (erect./i«arO*    i..  August.     1818. 

—  «J7>a'»Ma  (expanded).     I.    August.    1795. 

—  fascia'ia  (banded-oeaW).    i.    August.    1818. 
ma'jor  (larger).    ^.    July.     18*20. 

—- grana 7a  (grained),    i.    July.     1*35. 

—  *j'*rirfo  (hybrid).    |.    June.     1821. 

—  indura'ta  (hard-ArancAjr).    |.    June.     1820. 

—  it^te-vi'rens  (lively-green).    \,    August.   I8I9. 

—  I«'vi8  {%vaooih'White'edged^.  i.  August.  1820. 

—  li'mpida  (limpid),    k.    August.     1819* 

—  fn<ir^ari/<yera  (pean-bearing).   1.  July.  1789. 
-~  mt'nor  (leaser»j9«ffri).    I.    June. 

—  mira '&t7t«  (admirable-ciuAton).  }.  July.  1795. 

—  fRtt/^/aV»a  (many-sided).    ^.    Julv.     1824. 

—  f/iUcrona7a  (sharp-pointed),    i.    July.     1820. 
•>-  mu'tica  (hlunt'cushion),    ^.    July.     1820. 

—  ni'grtcana   (^anu/a/ed-black).     4.     August. 

1822. 

—  nt7tda  (shining).     1.    July.     1825. 

—  ohtu'sa  («ma//-blunt).    4.    June.     1824. 
— /Ki'//tda  (pale-irreen).    4.    June.    1820.! 

—  ptew</o'/ifl  rflat-leaved).    i.    April.    1834. 

—  paj9t7/o'«a  (nippled).     1.    June.     1820. 
semipapUlo'sa  (half-nippled).    1^.  June . 

1820. 

—  paVmi  (small).    |.    May.    1821. 

—  p«eu'do-/0r<«o'M(slightly-twistedoMangti/«r) . 

1.    July.    1818. 
~  pt^mila  idmaTf-eobweb).     I . 

—  ra'dula  (fiU-aurfaced-pearl)* 

—  — ^  atpe'rior  (rougher).    1 . 

le^oior  (sniootner).    1. 

pluriperla'ta  (many-pearled). 

1820. 

—  ramtyera  (branch-bearing).    4.  August.  1821. 

—  recu'roM  (curled-back-/eao«d).  1.  August.  179&. 

—  /ZtftnwaV^t  (Reinwart's  pear/).   \.  June.  Ib2tt. 

—  re^M!«ia'<a  (netted).    ^.    June.    1794. 

—  retu'sa  (bent-back-eusAton).    1.   June.    1720. 

—  «4?a'6ra  (rough).    ^.    June.     1818. 

—  semimargaritff/era  (half -pearl- bearing).     I. 

April.    I8I9. 

— ma'yor  (larger).     1.    April.    1819* 

mt'nor  (smaller).     1.    April.     I819. 

—  fnu/^f;9tfr/tt7a  (many-pearled).  1.  April.  1819. 

—  fftfmt^/a6ra7a  (half-smoothed),   i.  June.  1811. 

—  M/a'^a  (hristle-fenved).     1.    June.     18^0. 
— maV'or  (larger).     1.    July.    1820. 

—  —— me'dia  (mediate).    1.    July.     1820. 
nt'^r/can*  (blackish).    1.    July.    1820. 

—  «f/'rdrffa  (sordid).    ^,    July.     1820. 

—  tewelia'ta  (da*Ar-checkered).    4*   June.    1823. 

—  torqut^la  (collared).    1.    August.    1823. 

—  torte'Ha  (slightly-twisted).    |.    July.     I8I7. 

—  ^oWtto'ca  (twisted).    1.    July.    1794. 

—  ^r«tiw/tt'cena  (transparent).    |.    June.    1793* 

—  tu'rgida  (swoUen-ciMMon).   ^  August.    I819. 

—  oeno'ca  (veiny).    ^.    June.    1820. 

—  oire'«cefw  (greenish),    l.    August.    1819' 

—  ——' mi'fior  (smaller).    4.    August.    1819> 

—  «iaoo'«s  (clammy).    1^.    June.    1727. 
Hawthobn.     Crata'gus, 
Hawthobn-buttebfly.    Pleris. 
Haylo'ckia.     (Named  after  Mr.  Hay" 

lock,  gardener  to  Dr.  Herbert.    Nat.  ord, 


May.    1732. 
14.    May.  1805. 
August.     1820. 
August.     1825. 
i.  August. 
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Jmaryltidfi   ["AmarylJiJacpw].    Allied  to 
Cooperia. ) 

A  small  l)iilh,  with  very  narrow  leaves  and  one 
flowered  scupe.  Offsets  ;  sandy  loam,  with  a  little 
peat  and  IcRf-mould  ;  requires  the  protection  of  a 
frame,  or  to  be  deeply  planted  in  a  dry  place  in 
winter. 

H.pusi'Ua   (dwarf).      4.      Straw.      September.^ 
B«enos  Ayres.     1829 

Hazel.     Co'rylus  uvella'na. 

Heading,  or  as  it  is  also  termed,  Gab- 
haging  or  £oaving,  is  an  inaptitude  to  un- 
fold the  central  leaves,  chara(;terizing  the 
various  members  of  the  Cabbage  tribe. 
They  have  their  centre  or  bud  composed 
of  a  larger  number  of  leaves  than  usual, 
and  these,  in  some  instances,  are  so  com- 
plexly combined  that  the  plant  has  not 
sufficient  power  to  force  them  open  to 
permit  the  protrusion  of  the  seed-stem. 
The  closeness  of  the  heading  is  regulated 
hy  the  exposure  to  the  light.  In  a  shady 
situation  all  the  leaves  are  required  to 
elaborate  the  sap,  on  account  of  the  defi- 
cient light  rendering  each  less  active; 
therefore  they  open  as  they  are  formed. 
In  a  free  exposure  a  few  leaves  are  able 
to  effect  the  requisite  decomposition ;  and 
hence  the  reason  why  cabbages  always 
have  "  Jiarder  hearts  "  in  summer  than  in 
spring  or  autumn,  when  the  light  is  less 
intense. 

Headin(J-down,  is  cutting  off  entirely, 
or  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  branches 
of  a  tree  or  shrub — a  process  not  rashly 
to  be  resorted  to,  and  adopted  only  to  re- 
duce them  when  the  plant  seems  declin- 
ing in  vigour,  or  has  attained  an  undesir- 
able size. 

Heart's-ease.    See  Pansy. 

Heat  is  the  prime  agent  employed  by 
the  Almighty  Creator  to  call  vegetable 
life  into  existence,  to  develope  vegetable 
form,  to  effect  all  vegetable  changes,  and 
to  ripen  aU  vegetable  produce.  All  tiiese 
effects  are  performed  most  efficiently,  in 
the  case  of  every  plant,  at  some  different 
temperature  or  degree  of  heat ;  and  he 
who  ascertains  most  correctly  those  heats 
has  taken  a  gigantic  step  towards  excel- 
lence as  a  gardener.  An  uncongenial 
heat  is  as  pernicious  to  vegetables  as  to 
animals.  Every  plant  has  a  particular 
temperature,  without  which  its  functions 
cease ;  but  the  majority  of  them  luxuriate 
most  in  a  climate  of  which  the  extreme 
temperatures  do  not  much  exceed  32° 
and  90°.  No  seed  will  vegetate,  no  sap 
will  circulate,  in  a  temperature  at  or  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water.    No  oultiva- 


tion  will  render  plants,  native??  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  capable  of  bearing  the  lifzours  of 
our  winters,  although  their  offspring, 
raised  from  seed,  may  be  rendered  much 
more  hardy  than  their  parents.  Others 
are  capable  of  resisting  the  greatest 
known  cold  to  which  they  can  be  exposed ; 
yet  all  have  degrees  of  temperature  most 
congenial  to  them,  and  if  subjected  to 
lower  temperatures,  are  less  or  more  in- 
jured proportionately  to  the  intensity  of 
that  reduction.  If  the  reduction  of 
temperature  be  only  slightly  below  that 
which  is  congenial,  it  merely  causes  the 
growth  of  the  plant  to  diminish  and  its 
colour  to  become '  more  pale ;  this  effect 
being  now  produced  by  the  plant's  tor- 
pidity, or  want  of  excitement  to  perform 
the  requisite  elaboration  of  the  sap,  as  it 
is  by  over-excitement  when  made  to  vege- 
tate in  a  temperature  which  is  too  elevated. 

If  blossoms  are  produced  at  all,  they 
are  unfertile,  and  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
plant  betrays  that  its  secretions  are  not 
healthy,  and  its  functions  are  deadened. 
Mr.  Knight  says,  **that  melons  and 
cucumber  plants,  if  grown  in  a  tempera- 
ture too  low,  produce  an  excess  of  female 
blossoms ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  too 
high,  blossoms  of  the  opposite  sex  are 
by  far  too  profuse."  The  drier  the  air 
the  greater  is  the  amoimt  of  moisture 
transpired ;  and  this  becomes  so  exces- 
sive, if  it  be  also  promoted  by  a  high 
temperature,  that  plants  in  hothouses, 
where  it  has  occurred  often,  dry  up  as  if 
burned.  The  justly -lamented  Mr.Daniell 
has  well  illustrated  this  by  showing,  that 
if  the  temperature  -  of  a  hothouse  be 
raised  only  five  degrees,  viz.,  from  75*  to 
80°,  whilst  the  air  within  it  retains  the 
same  degree  of  moisture,  a  plant  that  in 
the  lower  temperature  exhaled  fifty- seven 
grains  of  moisture,  would,  in  the  higher 
temperature,  exhale  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Plants,  however,  like  animals,  can  bear 
a  higher  temperature  in  dry  air  than  they 
can  in  air  charged  with  vapour.  Animals 
are  scalded  in  the  latter  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  elevated,  and  plants  die  under 
similar  circumstances,  as  if  boiled.  MM. 
Edwards  and  Colin  found  kidney-beans 
sustained  no  injury,  when  the  air  was 
dry,  at  a  temperature  of  170°;  but  they 
died  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  air  was  moist. 
Other  plants  under  similar  circumstances 
would  perish  probably  at  a  much  lowpr 
temperature ;  and  the  fact  affords  a  warn- 
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in^  to  the  gardener  to  haye  the  atmo- 
sphere  in  his  stoves  very  dry  whenever  he 
v^shes  to  elevate  their  temperature  for  the 
destraction  of  insects  or  other  purposes. 

Certain  plants  flourish  in  hot-water 
springs,  of  which  the  temperatore  varies 
between  the  scalding  heats  of  fh>m  160° 
to  ]80<*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer; 
and  others  have  been  found  growing  freely 
on  the  edges  of  volcanoes,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere heated  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
most  plants  will  better  bear,  for  a  short 
time,  an  elevated  temperature,  which,  if 
long  continued  would  destroy  them,  than 
thej  can  a  low  temperature.  Thus  a 
temperature  much  above  the  fireezing 
point  of  water,  to  orchidaceous  and  other 
tropical  plants,  is  generally  fatal  if  endured 
by  them  for  only  a  few  minutes;  whereas 
a  considerable  elevation  above  a  salutuy 
temperature  is  rarely  injurious  to  plants. 
Bat  this  is  not  univessally  the  case ;  for 
the  elegant  Pri'mula  margina'ta  is  so  im- 
patient of  heat,  that,  although  just  about 
to  bloom,  it  never  opens  a  bud  if  brought 
into  a  room  in  which  there  is  a  Are. 

The  temperature  should  always  be  regu- 
lated, in  our  hothouses,  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  light.  At  night  it  should  be  so  low 
as  to  put  the  circulation  of  the  sap  into  a 
comparative  state  of  rest;  and  in  dull 
days  the  temperature  should  be  full  10^ 
lower  than  in  those  of  bright  sunshine. 

Heaths.    See  Ebi'ga. 

Propagation:  by  CutHngg.'^la  order 
to  be  successful  in  striking  the  hard-wooded 
heaths,  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  plant  oi 
each  kind  in  gentle  heat,  to  cause  them 
to  push  forth  young  shoots.  Whilst  they 
are  growing,  the  materials  for  the  opera- 
tion of  propagation  should  be  prepared : 
these  are  the  requisite  number  of  clear 
bell-glasses.  It  will  be  advantageous  to 
have  them  of  different  sizes ;  the  smallest 
3 1  inches,  and  the  largest  6  inches  di- 
ameter, with  two  sizes  between.  Also  pre- 
pare the  drainage  by  breaking  a  quantity 
of  potsherds.  These  should  be  in  three 
sizes,'  the  largest  about  an  inch  across, 
the  next  half  an  inch,  and  the  smallest 
the  size  of  marrow-fat  peas,  with  the 
dust  sifted  out  from  amongst  them.  Next, 
have  the  soil  ready.  The  best  is  to  be 
had  from  some  dry  moorland  where  the 
heather  grows  wild.  Break  the  turves 
into  a  fine  state,  and  pass  it  through  a 
fine  sieve,  reserving  the  rougher  pieces 
to  cover  the  drainage  with.  The  next 
87 


things  to  look  after  are  the  pots.    If  new, 
they  must  placed  in  a  tub  of  water  Ibr  a 
few  hours ;   if  old,  they  must  be  well 
scoured  and  made  perfectly  clean.  Lastly, 
procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  wkwr 
sand^  a  pair  of  propagating  scissors,  and  a 
small  ivory-handled  knife  of  the  very  best 
material'.    All  these  being  in  readiness, 
see  that  the  cuttings  are  in  a  fit  state  to 
take  off  the  plants.    If  they  have  made 
fresh  shoots  an  inch  long,  they  are  ready 
for  use.    Then  take  a  small  dean  pot, 
invert  it,  and  place  it  over  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  cuttings,  tfaea 
fill  in  round  afewof  the  largest  potsherds, 
and  cover  them  with  some  of  tJie  second 
size,  and  then,  lastly,  with  a  consider^ 
able  quantity  of  the  smallest  size,  cover 
these  with  a  layer  of  the  rough  siftings. 
The  whole  of  these  should  fill  the  pot 
to  within  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the 
rim  of  the  pot.    Upon  that  pla<se  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  heath  mould,  with  a 
large  admixture  of  the  silver  sand;  level 
this  last  layer  with  a  circular  pieoe  of 
wood,  with  a  nail  driven  into  the  centre, 
to  form  a  handle.    Finish  with  a  layer 
of  the  pure  white  sand  quite  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot.    Give  a  good  water- 
ing with  a  fine  rose  pot,  to  settle  the 
same.    Then  take  off  the  euttings  with 
the  scissors,  and  dress  them  with  the 
knife;   cut  the  bottom  of  the  catting, 
clean  off  with  a  level  out,  just  at  the 
part  between  the  new  and  the  old  wood ; 
then  cut  off  the  leaves  close  to  the  stem, 
without  wounding  its  bark,  about  two* 
thirds  of  its  length  from  the  bottom.  As 
each  cutting  is  made,  place  it  under  the 
bell-glass  upon  the  sand,  till  a  sufficient 
number  are  made  to  fill  the  pot.    Make 
a  mark  in  the  sand  to  show  the  size  of 
the  glass,  and  then  proceed  to  put  in  the 
cuttings  in  regular  rows  across  the  pot, 
keeping  the  leaves  just  clear  out  of  the 
sand.    When  they  are  all  planted,  give 
another  gentle  watering,  to  settle  the 
sand  firm;  allow  them  to  dry  partially 
before  the  glass  is  put  on.    Then  place 
them  in  a  house  where  they  can  be  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  keep  up  a  gentle  heat 
of  65°,  as  near  as  possible.    Wipe  the 
glasses  dry  every  morning,  and  as  soon 
as  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  remove  them 
into  a  eooler  house,  and  give  a  little  air 
by  placing  three  short  pieces  of  wood,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches 
long, so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  and  let  the 
bell-glass  rest  upon  them.  In  this  hous» 
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it  will  8till  be  neoessary  to  shade  them 
from,  the  blazing  sun.  This  is  easily  done 
by  spreading  some  sheets  of  paper  over 
them;  but  remove  this  shade  instantly 
when  the  sun  is  overclouded.  When  they 
have  been  in  this  situation  for  a  month, 
remove  the  glasses  entirely,  and  a  month 
afterwards  commence  potting  them  off 
in  3-inch  pots,  four  in  a  pot,  stopping 
them  at  the  same  time,  to  make  them 
bushy.    Place  them  in  a    eold   frame, 
upon  a  layer  of  river-sand  on  coal- ashes ; 
shade  again  for  a  time,  and  give  air  mo- 
derately.   When  they  have  made  fresh 
roots  expose  them  occasionally  to  gentle 
showers,  but  by  no  means  to  heavy  rain. 
Give  them  due  supplies  of  water  in  dry 
weather,  and  keep  them  dear  of  weeds. 
In  these  pots  they  must  remain  till  the 
spring   following.      During  the  winter 
place  them  on  a  shelf,  near  the  glass,  in 
a  light,  airy  greenhouse.    About  March, 
pot  them  singly  into  the  same  sized  pots, 
shading  them  again  till  fresh  roots  are 
formed.    They  are  then  ready  for  the 
usual  routine  of  culture.    Heaths,  with 
soft  wood  and  free  growth,  are  more  easy 
to  propagate,  and  do  not  require  so  much 
preparation;    but  in  other  respects  the 
management  is  the  same. 

By  Seed,  —  Several  kinds  of  heaths 
produce  plenty  of  good  seed ;  even  some 
that  are  extremely  diflBcult  to  propagate 
any  other  way,  such,  for  instance,  as  E. 
tfUgam,  E,  odo'ra  ro'sea,  E,  halicaca'ba, 
E.triu'fnphanSf  and  some  others  of  similar 
habit.  Fill  the  pots  in  the  same  way  as 
for  cuttings,  only  mix  the  top  layer  of 
sand  with  as  much  heath-mould ;  make 
the  surface  smooth,  and  sow  the  seed  in 
spring  on  the  surface,  covering  it  as 
slighUy  as  possible ;  water  with  the  finest 
syringe,  so  that  it  may  fall  upon  the  seed 
l£ke  ti^e  finest  dew ;  place  the  pots  near 
the  glass,  shade  from  bright  sun,  and 
keep  the  surface  just  moist.  The  seed- 
lings will  soon  come  up,  and  require  great 
care,  or  they  will  fog  off.  To  prevent 
this  give  aii^  daily.  As  soon  as  they  can 
be  handled  transplant  them  into  5-inch 
pots  rather  thickly,  but  standing  clear  of 
each  other.  In  this  state  they  may  re- 
main for  six  or  eight  months,  and  then 
pot  them  off  into  3-inch  pots,  four  in  a 
pot,  and  manage  them  afterwards  in  the 
some  way  as  the  cuttings. 

Soil, — This  has  been  already  described 
above,  in  writing  of  the  soil  proper  for 
the  cuttings  to  root  into;  but  f<H:  larger 


plants  it  must  not  be  sifted  so  fine.  For 
very  large  plants  do  not  sift  it  at  all ;  for 
such,  if  a  few  pieces  of  sand-stone  are 
mixed  amongst  the  mould,  they  will  be 
useful  to  allow  the  water  to  penetrate  to 
the  centre  of  the  ball. 

PoUmg, — Heaths  thrive  best  if  the 
mould  is  left  below  the  rim  of  the  pot 
from  half  an  inch  for  small  plants  in  6' 
inch  pots,  to  two  inches  in  large  ones. 
This  space  holds  a  supply  of  water  which 
gradufidly  sinks  through,  and  effectually 
moistens  the  ball  to  die  centre.  Drain 
thoroughly  with  broken  potsherds,  half 
an  inch  for  small  plants,  to  three  inches 
for  very  large  ones. 

Culture, — Cold  pits  or  frames,  in  spring 
and  autumn,  are  the  best  protection  to 
place  heaths  in  during  their  youth,  and  a 
good,  airy,  light,  span-roofed  greenhouse 
for  them  through  winter  and  spring,  when 
they  are  too  large  for  the  frames.  In 
summer  they  should  be  set  out  of  doors 
upon  a  thick  bed  of  coal-ashes,  behind  a 
low  wall  or  hedge.  Whilst  in  this  position 
they  must  have  an  abundant  and  constant 
supply  of  water.  If  the  ball  ever  becomes 
thoroughly  diy,  the  plants  will  certainly 
die;  therefore,  attend  to  this  point  of 
watering  most  rigidly  and  perseveringly. 
In  winter  they  do  not  require  so  much ; 
but  even  in  that  season  they  must  be  kept 
moderately,  but  constantly  and  thoroughly 
moistened. 

Diseases, — Heaths  are  subject  to  go  off 
at  the  point  where  the  stem  ends  and  the 
roots  begin.  This  is  caused  often  by  an 
irregular  supply  of  water,  and  cannot  be 
cured  when  it  once  takes  place.  The 
plant  may  appear  green  and  flourishing, 
and  the  roots  fresh,  and  the  ends  are 
lively  even  when  the  stem  is  dead. 
Another  fell  disease  is  the  mildew.  This 
may  be  sometimes  cured  by  first  damping 
the  plants  infected*,  and  then  dusting 
them  over  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  This 
disease  is  often  brought  on  by  a^  long- 
continued  damp  atmosphere ;  and  if  that 
is  not  dried  by  a  little  heat,  with  abun- 
dance  of  air,  the  disease  will  spread 
rapidly,  and  soon  destroy  the  plants.  If 
only  one  or  two  are  infected,  they  ha^ 
better  be  sulphured,  and  placed  by  them- 
selves till  the  mildew  fungus  is  killed. 

Insects, — See  Aphis  for  cure,  when  the 
Green  Fly  attacks  them. 

Heath-mould.    See  Boq-earth. 

Heather.     Callu'na  vulya'ris, 

Hebenstbei'tia.    (Named  after  Pro- 
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fessor-Hebenatreitf  of  Leipsic.  Nat  ord., 
JSelagida  ISelAg^aaem^.  Linn.,  14-i>t</y- 
namia  2'Anyio8permia.  Allied  to  Selago.) 

Most  of  the  Cape  Selagide  are  well  adapted  for 
planting  oat  in  summer,  in  mixed  borders.  Green- 
bouse  evergreen  shrubs,  except  H.  dentafta^  which 
is  an  annual ;  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  all  white-flowered.  Short  young  shoots  in 
sandy  peat,  in  spring,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy, 
fibry  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60" 
to  75*^;  winter,  38"*  to  45°.  Denta'ta  by  seed  in 
early  spring. 

H.  alhiJU/Ta  (white.flowered).     1.    July.    1822. 
'"  capitafta  {heAditd-flowered).    1.    June.   1833. 

—  chamadrifo'lia  (germander-leaved).    9.    1822. 

—  Ct7ta7a  (hair-fringed).     1.    June.     181S. 

—  cordafta  (htArt-leaved) .    1.    July.     1774. 

—  (fen/a'/a  (toothed).     1.    July.     1739. 

—  eri»ot'<fe«  (erinus-like).    1.    May.    1810. 
— frutieo'aa  (shrubby).     1^.    August.     I8l6. 

—  integrifo'Ha  (entire-leaved).     1.    May.    17fl2. 

—  fca'&ra  (rough).    1.    June.     1824. 

Hedaro'ma.  (From  hedys^  sweet,  and 
aromot  perfume.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrtleblooms 
[M3nrtace8e].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  8- 
Polyandria.) 

Evergreen  stove  trees,  all  purple-blossomed, 
and  from  Swan  River.    For  culture,  see  Mt'btcs. 

H.  latifo'tia  (broad-leaved).    May. 

—  jnm/o'/ta  (pine-leaved).    May. 
-~  thymo^det  (thyme-like).    May. 

Hede'oua.  (From  hedeoma,  the  Greek 
name  of  mint.  Nat.  ord.,  Labiates  or 
Lipworts  [Lamiaceae];  lAnn.j'Z-Diandria 
I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Cunila.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seed  in  early  spring;  light, 
litAi  garden-soil. 

H.  pvUegioi'det  (pennyroyal-like).  ^.  Blue.  July. 
N.  Amer. 

—  thpmoi^des   (thyme-like),      i.      Red.     July. 

France. 

Hb'dera.    The  Ivy.      {Hedra  is  the. 
Celtic  word  for  cord,  alluding  to  the  Ivy's 
stems.    Nat.  ord.,  Ivy  worts  [AraUaoesB]. 
linn.,  6-Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

The  common  ivy  (H.  he^Ux)  may  be  propagated 
by  seeds,  but  in  all  its  varieties  is  quickest  prop»> 
gated  by  slips,  inserted  in  a  north  border,  in  sandy 
•oil,  kept  moist  in  the  autumn.  This  is  a  far  better 
plan  than  inserting  It  at  once  where  it  is  intended 
to  remain.  Deep,  rich  soil  suits  tiie  common 
ivy ;  the  tender  kinds  should  have  lighter  soil. 
For  clothing  dead  trees,  covering  open  fences, 
gtving  an  air  of  antiquity,  security,  and  warmth 
and  &yneas  to  buildings,  and  even  producing  ar- 
chitectural effects,  and  covering  the  ground  in 
•hadv  places  with  a  green  carpet,  where  scarcely 
anything  else  would  grow,  the  ivy  is  invaluable. 

OBEENHOUSE  EVEBaHEEN  SHBUBS. 

B.  aeulea'ta  (prickly).    White.    Nepaul.    18l6. 
—y*'«'«Ton«  (fragrant).    White.    Nepaul.    18l6. 

—  mocropAy'Ma  (large-leaved).    White.  N.Rol- 

land.    I8S1. 

STOVE  EVEBQBEEN  SHBUBS. 

M,  eapiMta  (he^ded-Jlowered).   Qnta,  Augnst. 
W.Ind.    I77». 


H.  ^UgUa'ta  (finger-ieaoed).    White.  March;  E. 
Ind.    1818. 

—  emargina'ta  (end-notched).    Green.    1848. 
--ferrugi'neaiTVMtj).    White.    W.Ind.    1826. 

—  glomeruta'ta   (glomerulated).      7.      Yellow. 

April.    Java.    1847* 

—  pe'ncftt/a  (weepine).    Green.  Jamaica.    1824. 

—  umbracuWfera    (umbrella- /eaoed).      White. 

March.    E.  Ind.    1818. 

—  Xatepe'iUM(Xalapan).  White.  Mexico.  1824. 

HARDY  EVEBGBEEN  OLIUBBBS. 

H.  he'li*  (common),    40.     Green.     September. 
Britain. 

—  — —  ar^ore^AcefM  (tree-like).  8.  Green.  Britain. 
Canaritfnsis  (Canary.  Irish).  20.  Green. 

October.    Canaries. 
— chrifsoea'rpa  (yellow-berried).  80.  Green. 

October.    India- 
— digita'ta   (finger-Zeooed).      20.      Green. 

October.    Britain.    Shrub. 

—  —~fi/liis  arge'nteis    (silver-s^rtpnf-Ieaved). 

20.    Green.     October.    Britain. 

—  '-—'/o'liisau'reis  (gold-s^rt/ied-leaTed).     80. 

Green.    October.    Britain. 

Tau'rica  (Taurian).     Green.     October. 

Tauria.    1841. 

—  — —  vtUga'tis  (common).    Green.    Britain. 

Hedge  properly  includes  every  kind  of 
fence ;  but  the  present  details  apply,  for 
the  most  part,  to  growing  fences.  Aber- 
crombie  says,  that  all  outward  hedges 
designed  as  fences  should  have  a  ditch 
on  the  outside,  three  or  four  feet  wide  at 
top,  three  deep,  sloping  to  one  wide  at 
bottom,  raising  a  low  bank  on  the  inside 
on  which  to  plant  the  hedge.  Having 
lined  out  the  width  of  the  ditch,  then 
along  the  inner  edge  lay  a  row  of  square 
spit  turves,  grass  side  downwards,  to  form 
the  beginning  of  the  bank,  backing  it  up 
with  spits  of  earths  from  the  formation 
of  the  ditch,  and  top  it  with  a  little  of 
the  fine  mould  or  crumbs ;  and  then  upon 
this  proceed  to  lay  the  first  row  of  plants. 
First  let  the  sets  be  headed  to  about  five 
or  six  inches,  and  the  roots  trimmed ;  then 
lay  them  upon  the  bed  of  turf  with  their 
tops  outward,  in  an  upward  direction, 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder, 
covering  their  roots  with  mould,  also  out 
of  the  ditch ;  and  then  lay  another  row 
of  turf  along  upon  the  necks  of  the 
plants,  and  more  mould  from  the  ditch 
upon  and  behind  the  turf;  and  when  the 
bank  is  thus  raised  a  foot  above  the  row 
of  sets,  plant  another  row  In  the  same 
manner,  placing  each  set  against  the 
spaces  of  those  of  the  first  row,  so  covering 
them  with  more  earth  from  llie  ditch  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet,  sloping  each  side 
to  one  foot  width  at  bottom,  and  tnm  up 
all  remaining  earth,  throwing  a  sufficiency 
behind  the  top  of  the  banking  to  bank 
up  the  whole  even.    But  in  planting  for 
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an  oatward  fence,  some  form  the  ditch 
and  bank  first  as  above,  and  plant  the 
sets  in  two  rows  along  the  top ;  that  is, 
after  having  formed  the  ditch  and  bank, 
then  levelling  the  top,  forming  a  foot  of 
border  all  along  a  yard  wide ;  plant  the 
sets  along  its  middle  upright,  in  two  rows 
a  foot  asunder,  and  six  inches  distant  in 
each  row,  observing  the  same  when  in- 
tended to  raise  a  hedge  at  once  from  seed 
sowed  where  you  design  the  hedge  to  be, 
sowing  them  along  the  top  in  drills  a 
foot  asunder.  Sometimes,  when  hedges 
are  designed  for  middle  fences  to  divide 
fields,  a  two-sided  bank  is  raised  a  yard 
high,  and  as  broad  at  top,  having  a  slight 
ditch  on  each  side ;  and  each  side  of  the 
bank  is  formed  with  square  spit  turves 
from  the  adjoining  ground,  and  the  middle 
filled  up  with  mould  from  the  ditches  on 
each  side ;  so  that  when  finished, it  forms 
a  yard-wide  border  all  the  way  along  the 
top,  and  along  the  middle  of  which  plant 
two  rows  of  hedge-sets  or  seed,  in  drills, 
as  before  observed.  But  in  places  where 
no  ditch  nor  raised  bank  is  required,  as 
may  be  the  case  for  middle  hedges  in  the 
interior  parts  of  grounds,  especially  in 
gardens,  then  the  place  for  the  hedge 
being  marked  out  on  the  level  ground 
two  or  three  feet  broad,  dig  it  along  one 
good  spade  deep  at  least,  and  then  plant 
your  sets  of  any  sort  in  two  rows,  rang- 
ing along  the  middle ;  or,  if  you  design 
to  sow  seeds,  <kc.,  of  any  sort  at  once, 
where  you  intend  to  have  the  hedge,  sow 
them  in  two  drills  a  foot  asunder  the  whole 
length. 

In  respect  to  general  culture  of  theee 
sorts  of  hedges  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
all  such  as  are  exposed  to  cattle  must, 
as  soon  as  planted,  be  fenced  either  with 
a  stake  and  bush  hedge,  with  hurdles,  or 
with  rails  and  open  paHng,  for  four  or 
five  years,  till  the  hedge  grows  up,  oh* 
serving  not  to  place  the  fence  too  close 
to  the  hedge  to  interrupt  its  growth. 
The  hedge  must,  also,  be  duly  weeded 
while  young,  and  this  should  be  particu- 
larly attended  to  the  first  two  years. 

Evergreen  Hedtfe-$hnthit  are  HoDy,  Yew, 
Laurel,  Laurustinus,  Phillyrea,  Alatemus, 
Bay,  Furze,  and  Evergreen  OaJc ;  but  the 
Holly  and  Yew  form  the  best  hedges  for 
geneval  use. 

Dedduova  kindt, — ^Hawthom,  Black- 
thorn, Crab,  Elder,  Hornbeam,  Beech, 
Elm,  lime-tree,  and  Alder  are  a)l  proper 
either  for  middling  or  taU  hedges,  as  they 


may  be  trained  up  from  about  six  or  eight 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  the 
Elm  to  double  that  height  if  required. 
Privet  is  also  sometimes  used  for  mode- 
rately high  hedges ;  and  for  low  hedges, 
the  Rose,  Sweet-briar,  Syringa,  and  Bar- 
berry. 

All  full -trained  hedges,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  in  proper  form,  must  be 
clipped,  both  on  the  aides  and  top,  once 
or  twice  a  year,  but  never  less  than  once; 
and  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  this 
work  is  summer,.from  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  August, 
for  then  the  hedges  will  have  made  their 
summer  shoots,  which  should  always,  if 
possible,  be  clipped  the   same    season 
while  in  leaf,  and  before  the  shoots  become 
hard,  whereby  you  will  be  able  to  perform 
the  work  more  expeditiously  and  with 
greater  exactness,  for   regular    hedges 
should  be  cut  as  even  as  a  wall  on  the 
sides,  and  the  top  as  straight  as  a  line ; 
observing,  after  the  hedge  is  formed  to  its 
proper  height  and  width,  always  to  cut 
each  year's  clipping  nearly  to  that  of  the 
former  year,  particularly  on  the  sides ;  for 
by  no  means  suffer  them  to  grow  above 
a  foot  or  two  wide,  nor  sufier  them  to 
advance  upon  you  too  much  at  top,  where 
it  is  designed  or  necessary  to  keep  them  to 
a  moderate  height.    But  to  keep  hedges 
in  perfectly  good  order,  tbty  should  be 
clipped  twice  every  summer;  the  first 
clipping  to  be  about  Midsummer,  or  soon 
after,  when  they  will  Ii  ve  made  their 
summer  shoots ;  and  as  they  will  shoot 
•again,  what  may  be  called  the  autumn 
shoot,  the  second  clipping  is  necessary 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  An- 
gust,  and  they  will  not  shoot  again  that 
year.    However,  when  it  does  not  suit  to 
clip  them  but  once  in  the  summer,  the 
clipping  should  not  be  performed  until 
the  beginning  of  August ;  for,  if  cut  sooner, 
they  will  shoot  again,  and  appear  almost 
as  rough  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
and  all  winter  as  if  they  had  not  beea 
clipped.      Yeiy  high  hedges  are  both 
troublesome  and  expensive  to  cut    The 
clipping  is  sometimes  performed  by  the. 
assistance  of  a  high  machine,  scaffolding, 
or  stage,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  or 
more,  having  platforms  at  c^fferent  heights 
for  the  men  to. stand  upon,  the  whole- 
made  to  move  along  upon  wheels.    It  is 
composed  of  four  long  poles  for  uprights, 
well  framed  together,  eight  or  ten  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  nairowing  gredually  to 
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four  or  five  at  top,  having  a  platform  or 
stage  at  eveiy  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  one  at  the  top  of  all ;  and  npon  these 
the  man  stands  to  work,  each  platform 
having  a  rail,  waist  high,  to  keep  the  man 
from  falling,  and  a  sort  of  ladder  formed 
on  one  side  for  the  man  to  ascend,  and 
at  hottom  for  low  wheels  to  move  it  along, 
trpon  this  machine  a  man  may  he  em- 
ployed on  each  stage  or  platform,  trimming 
the  hedge  with  shears,  and  sometimes 
with  a  garden  hedge-bill  fixed  on  a  handle 
five  or  six  feet  long,  which  is  more  ex- 
peditious, though  it  will  not  make  so  neat 
work  as  cutting  with  the  shears. 

A  hedge  is  not  only  an  imperfect  screen, 
but  in  other  respects  is  worse  than  use- 
less, since  nothing  can  he  trained  to  it, 
and  its  roots  exhaust  the  soil  in  their 
neighbourhood  very  considerably.  As  the 
south  fence  of  a  garden,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  hawthorn,  in  some  respects, 
is  the  worst  shrub  that  could  be  made 
use  of.  It  is  the  nursery  of  the  same 
aphides,  beetles,  and  caterpillars,  that 
feed  upon  the  foliage  of  the  apple  and 
pear,  from  whence  they  often  spread  to 
the  whole  garden.  Evergreen  are  better 
than  deciduous  hedges,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  holly,  which  is  not  so 
slow  a  grower  as  is  generally  imagined. 

In  a  cloudy  day,  in  April  or  May,  the 
wind  seems  to  be  actually  refrigerated  in 
passing  through  a  thick  hawthorn  hedge ; 
and  this  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  principle  that  cool  air  is  obtained 
tn  the  houses  of  India  by  sprinkling 
tranches  of  trees  with  water  in  their 
rerandas.  Holly,  laurel,  and  most  ever- 
greens, exhale  but  little  moisture  from 
their  leaves,  except  for  about  a  month  in 
June ;  consequently,  in  April  and  May, 
when  we  most  require  warmth,  and  in 
S^tember  and  October,  the  leaves  of 
these,  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
become  heated  to  the  touch  to  85<>  or  90^. 
Added  to  this,  hoar  frost,  or  a  deposition 
of  moisture  of  any  kind,  never  attaches 
80  readily,  or  remains  for  so  long  a  time, 
upon  the  foliage  of  evergreens  as  upon 
the  sprays  of  deciduous  shrubs ;  conse- 
quently, the  refrigeratory  power  is  greatly 
diminished.  When  the  garden  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  three  or  four  acres  and 
npwards,  it  admits  of  cross-walls  or  fences 
for  an  increase  of  training  surface  and 
additional  shelter. 

Hedges  should  always  be  clipped  into 
a  conical  form,  as  the  diminution  of  the 


branches  towards  the  top  increases  their 
development  at  the  bottom. 

Furze  makes  one  of  the  best  and  hand- 
somest of  hedges  if  kept  regularly  clipped. 
Upon  the  formation  of  such  a  hedge,  we 
have  the  followiDg  remarks  by  Mr.  McI., 
of  Hillsborough: — The  most  ancient, 
and  perhaps  the  most  simple  of  all  fences, 
are  walls  made  of  turf.  These  walls, 
however,  are  much  injured  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  rubbing  and  butting  of 
the  cattle.  To  guard  against  this  they 
should  be  planted  or  sown  with  the  XTlex 
Europafu9y  or  Furze.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  will  soon  penetrate  the  turf,  and 
tend  to  bind  the  wall.  The  plants  not 
only  afford  shelter  as  well  as  food  for 
the  cattle,  but  add  to  the  height  of  the 
wall,  and  give  it  a  formidable  appearance. 
When  walls  are  made  for  this,  the  founda- 
tion should  be  three  feet  wide,  and  taper- 
ing to  fifteen  inches  at  lop.  As  the 
plants  advance  in  growth,  they  should  be 
regularly  trimmed  with  the  shears:  by 
proper  attention  to  this  they  will  be  pre- 
vented from  growing  too  tall  and  thin  at 
the  bottom.  If  this  is  annually  repeated, 
the  plants  will  be  longer  preserved  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state :  clipping  has 
also  a  good  effect  in  checking  the  furze 
from  spreading  over  the  field.  A  good 
and  substantial  fence  may  thus  be  quickly 
formed  on  a  soil  that  will  not  produce  a 
biding  fence  of  any  other  kind. 

Sweet-briar  (Ko'sa  rubigino'sa)  makes 
a  good  hedge.  Its  heps  may  be  sown  in 
the  autumn,  as  soon  as  ripe,  or,  which  is 
better,  in  the  month  of  March,  having 
kept  them,  in  the  mean  time,  mixed  with 
sand.  But  it  is  far  more  convenient  to 
buy  young  plants,  and  to  plant  them  a 
foot  apart  early  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. Let  them  grow  as  they  like  for  the 
first  year,  and  cut  them  down  to  the 
ground  the  second  %  they  will  then  spring 
up  and  require  no  more  care  than  occa- 
sionally trimming  with  the  pruning-knife 
or  shears  to  keep  the  hedge  in  shape. 
When  it  gets  naked  to  the  bottom,  it 
must  be  again  cut  down. — Gard.  Ghron. 

Hedge-hog  Thistle.  Ca'ctus  {JEchi- 
noca'ctus). 

Hedge  Hyssop.    Orati'ola, 

Hedge  Mustabd.    JEry'simttm. 

Hedge  Nettle.    Sta'chys. 

HEDwfGiA,  of  Swartz.  (Named  after 
John  Hedywig^  a  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Jmyrids  [Amyridacese].  Linn.,  Q^Octan- 
dria  1-Monogynia,) 
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.  M»h^»»op^Umm  (h7Mop4nTed)*^.  YeUoir.  May. 

—  — -  tufpreum  (copper-eoloured).   4*   Copper. 

May.    Naples. 

— mu'UipleM  {AoxAi\»-fiow9redi»   4*  Copper. 

May.    Italy. 
'  —  — -  erocafium  (safiron-eoloured}.  4«  Copper. 
June.    Europe. 

—  ite'/j^m  (Italian).  1.  Yellow.  Augtut.  Italy. 

1790. 

—  Lugafacm  (Lagaaea*e).  4>  Yellow.  July.  Spain. 

1890. 
•—  lepiopky'llum  (fine-teayed).  1.  Yellow.  Spidn. 
1818. 

—  MeUhim  (ihining»/MMtf)«   1 .   Yellow.    June. 

1830. 

—  maeru'nthum  (large>flowered).  1.  White,  yd- 

low.    July. 

—  •'-^' multiple*  {AxxtMt'ftowered).    1.   White, 

Tellow.    June.    Europe. 

—  mmrifoflium  (marum-leaved).  4*  Yellow.  May. 

South  Europe. 

—  Jlft7/ert  (Miller's).   \,   Yellow.   June.    South 

Europe.    ■ 

—  muta'Aile  (changeable).  |.  Red,  yellow.  Jidy. 

Spain.  1829. 
><-  nudicaufle  (naked-stemmed).  4*  Yellow,  June. 

Spain.  1836. 
— '  fitfmmWd'rium  (moaeywort-/eao«tf).  4.  Yellow. 

July.    Spain.    1753. 

—  obova'ium  (reveraed-cgg-iffaeerf).    1.    Yellow. 

Spain.    1830. 

—  OBlafndioum  ((Elaod).  f .  Yellow.  July.  Ger- 

many.   I8l6. 

—  origanifo'ttum  (maijoram«leaTed).  4>  Yellow. 

Spain.    1796. 

—  ova'tutn  (egg-leaved).  4*  Yellow.  Geneva.  1818. 
->  pentcij/a'^m  (pencilled).    4*    Yellow.    June. 

Spain.  I8I7. 
-*-  pUofmm  (hairy).    14.    White.    July.    South 

France.     1891. 
~  poU/o'lium  (polium-leaTed).  4*  White.  June. 

England. 

—  procw'mfteM  (lying-down).   |.  Yellow.  South 

Europe. 

—  puteke'ihun  (neat).    4.   Yellow.   May.    South 

Europe.    .1830. 

—  pu/oeru/e'nfom  (powdered).   |.  White.  June. 

France. 

—  rAoii(a'n/Aum  (red-flowered).    4*    ^^*   June. 

Spain.    1800. 

—  ro^aeum  (roseate).  4*  Pink*  June.  South  Eu- 

rope.   1815. 

—  — -  mt^Uiple*  (donhle-Jlowered),    4*    Fink. 

June.     1815. 

—  $trami'neum  (straw-colovred).  4*  Straw.  Eu- 

rope. 

—  mti'/M/)/ejr(doal»le-y(aioer«il).  4*  Striped.  Eu- 

rope. 

—  nUphu'reum  (sulphur-coloured).   Pale  yellow. 

Spain.    1795. 

—  Surreja'num  (Surrey).     }.'   Yellow.    August. 

England. 

—  Tau'rieum  (Taurian).  1.  Yellow.  June.  Tauria. 

—  tomento'aum  (t&Ai^e-downed).  |.  Yellow.  July. 

Scotland. 
•^  wnm'atum  (beautiful).   4*  R«d.   June.   South 
Europe.    1800. 

—  —flofre-pkfno  (double-flowered).   4.   Bed. 

June.    South  Europe.    1800. 

—  oioto'oeum  (Tiolet-ca^«e<().  l.  White.  Spain. 

1836. 

—  «t%ii're(eommon-di0ar/).   A.  Yellow.   June. 

Britain. 

—  —  jite'iwiw  (donble-/(over«d).    \,    Yellow. 

Ja&o. 


EVXBaBBEN  BBBUB8. 

H.  AlgartMfnae  (Alganre).     3.     Yellow.     July. 
Portogid.    1800. 

—  Apenniinum   (Apennine).    4.    White.    June. 

Italy.     1731. 
-^barhgltum    (bearded-«l(pW«d).      1.     Yellow. 
'  June.    South  Europe.    1820. 

—  Barre/tyH (Barrelier's).  ].  Yellow.  July.  Italy. 

188S. 

—  Canarle'jMe  (Canary).  14.  Yellow.  June.  Ca- 

naries. 1790. 

—  ee^ndidum  (wbite-Zeaoed).   8.   Yellow.   June. 

Spain. 

—  can^ecent  (hoary).    4.    Red.    June. 

~-  cheirantkoi'de*  (,*tock-like).  S.  Yellow.  Jane. 
Portugal.    ^818. 

—  tfiVm'lttm  (hair-fringed).  1.  Bed.  June.  South 

Europe. 

—  cm«'rfftim  (grey).    1.    Yellow.    July.    Spain. 

—  confefrtum{c\o^-'flowered).   1.    Yellow.   Au- 

gust.   Teneriffe. 

—  eruuQo'lium  (thick-leaved).  1.  Yellow.  Jane. 

Barbary.    1818. 

—  diveraifoflium  (various-leaved).  ^.  Flame.  June. 

Europe. 
•^eH^ptieum   (oval-feavetf).    8.    Yellow.    July. 

Egypt. 
-~  ericoi'dee  (heath-like).  14.  Yellow.  June.  South 

Europe. 
— fartnoftum  (mealy).    White.    June.    Spain. 
-"formofnum  (beautiful).   4.   Yellow.    Portugal. 

1780.  . 

—  glttu'eum  (milky-green-jtfaved) .  S.  Yellow.  July. 

Spain.     1816. 

—  glomerc^tm  (round-Aeatfetf).  I .  Yellow.  June. 

Mexico.     1833. 

—  glutino'aum  (clammy).    8.    Yellow.    July. 

—  halimifo^lium  (lea-purslane-leaved).  4.  Yellow. 

July.    Spain.    1656. 

—  hi'rtum   (htlry 'Calyxed).    1.    Yellow.    June. 

Spain.    1769. 

—  inwlucra'tum  (involucred).  3.  Yellow.  Spain. 

1836. 
'— Juniperi'num  (juniper-like).   1.  Yellow.  July. 
South  Europe.     1800. 

—  Kaki'ricutn   (Kahiiian).     1.    Yellow.     June. 

Egypt.    1830. 

—  ktfve  (smooth).    1.     Yellow.    June.    Spain. 

1820. 

—  <a«<a'fi/A«*m  (hairy-flowered).  8.  Yellow.  June. 

Spain.    1836. 

—  lavandulit/o'liufn  (lavender-leaved).  1.  Yellow. 

June.    South  France.     1817' 

—  /t6ano7i8  (rosemary-feared).  1.  Yellow.  South 

Europe.    175'3* 

—  tigiu/ntm  (woody).   ^.    Yellow.  June.   South 

Europe.    I8O6. 

—  linea're  (narrow-Zeaved).      1.     White.    June. 

'South  Europe.     1818. 

—  Lt'pptt  (Lippius's).   1.  Yellow.    Egypt.   1830. 

—  IvmttWium  (orescent-ieooed).  i.  Yellow.  July. 

Spain.    1836. 

—  mai:ferafM/o'/t«m(maijoram-leaved).   4.  Yel- 

low, white.    June. 

—  m<crogAy'//«m  (small-leaved).  4<  Yellow.  June. 

Europe.  '1800. 

—  mo'ite  (soft).  1^.  Yellow.  July.   Spain.    I8I7. 

—  muta'bile  ro'ieum  (rosy-changeable).  4*  I^d. 

July.    South  Europe. 

—  ocymoi'dea  (basQ-like).  S.  Yellow.  June.  Spain. 

1800. 

—  panicula'tum  (panided).     ^.    Yellow.     July. 

Spain.    1836. 

—  racemo'nim  (racemed).  I .  White.  July.  South 

Europe.    18S0. 
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•  fl.Fugo'Mm  (wrinkled).  8.  YflUow.  June.   Por- 
tugal.   1800. 

—  icabrofsum  (rough).  8.  Yellow.  Portugal.  1775. 

—  squama' turn  ifio^y),  I.  Yellow.  June.  Spain. 

1816. 

—  f/Wetem  (upright).  1.  White.  Jane.  Spain.  1820. 

—  thpmifi/ttutn  (thyme-leaTed).  U.  Yellow.  July. 

Spain.    IfiSS. 

—  vmbetMhtm  inmhtUflowered),  S.  White.  July. 

South  Europe.    1781. 

—  — —  ere'«h(m(«traight-«<«mmetf).  White.  June. 

South  Europe. 

«tt6dec«'m60fM  (leaning).    White.    July. 

South  Europe. 

—  venffeotor  (party-coloured).     1.     Red,  white. 

-    July.    South  Europe.    1800. 

—  mVgo'fttm  (twiggy).  4.  White.  Barbary.  1818. 

Hf.lta'wthus.  Sunflower.  (From  helios, 

the  sun,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  in  reference 

to  the  opinion  that  the  flowers  turn  round 

after  the  sun.  Nat.ord.,  Composites  [Aster- 

acese].  'Lmn,,19'8yngeneiia  ^-Superfiua.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  plant*,  all  yellow-flowered; 
well  fitted  for  the  baidc  of  flower- borders  and  the 
front  of  shrubberiee,  where  such  modes  of  plant- 
ing  prevail.  The  annuals,  sueh  as  the  common 
Sunflower,  should  be  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed,  and 
afterwards  transplanted ;  the  perennials  must  be 
divided  in  the  spring ;  common,  good  soil ;  a  few 
of  the  tenderest  want  a  little  protection  in  very 
cold  and  wet  winters. 

ANNUALS. 
H.  afnmnta  (annual.  Common).  0.  July.  8.  Amer. 
1596. 

—  Pndicus  (tfwaf/-Indian).  8.  July.  Egypt.  1785. 

—  00a' tus  (egg- leaved).    4.    Mexico.     I829. 

—  petiolafria  (/onj'-leaf-stalked).  3.    September. 

Arkansas.    1826. 
~  speetVciw  (showy).   5.  August.  Jonilla.  1833. 

—  tubafo'rmis  (tube-formed).  5.  July.    Mexico. 

1799. 

PERENNIALS. 
H.  angvstifo'Uua  (narrow-leaved).  3.  September. 

N.  Amer.     1799> 
— >  oUi'uhnut   (tallest).    8.    August.    N.  Amer. 

1731. 

—  a'/ro-ru'^eiM  (dark-red-fl9re(f)>   3.  August.    N. 

Amer.     1/32. 

—  eomifo'litts  (comus-leaved).  3.  August.  Mexico. 

1825. 

•-«fecttpe'toiu»(ten.p«ta]ed).   6.  September.  N. 
Amer.    1759. 

—  d«^tt'«iM  (spreading).    3.    N.  Amer.    1631. 

—  dinarica'tug  (straggling).   6.    N.  Amer.    1759. 

—  exce*l8us  (lofty).    8.    Mexico.     1830. 

—  gigante'us  (gif^wic).     10.    N.  Amer.    I7U. 
•— Hooke'ri  (Hwiktt'»).    3.    September. 

—  Uetijlo'rus   (livrh. (lowered).   3.   August.    N. 

Amer.    Ibio. 

—  ImticuUi'ris  fpea-nhaped).     I827. 

—  tinea' ria  (narrou  .  ieuved).      2.      September. 

Mexico.     18'J». 

—  /on^?/o'/i««  (long-leaved).   6.   Georgia.    1812. 

—  macrophy'Uu*  (large-leaved).    6.      N.  Amer. 

1800. 

—  If *«n«'r*c««  (Missouri).    3.    Miasouri.    1821. 
~  mi/i^'c  (soft).    4.    August.    N.  Amer.     I80&. 

—  muUiflo'rui  (many-flouered).     0.     N.  Amer. 

1597. 

pignut  (double-flowered) .    (J.    N .  Amer . 

1797. 

—  paref/l(/nic(smaIl*flowered).  8«  July.  Mexico. 

I8S0. 


jffi/M'/tM  (spreading).  3.  August.  N.Amer.  l«>29. 
—})aiM^o'r»«  (few-flowered).  3.  August.  Loui*i- 
ana.     1824. 

—  prostra'ttu  (prostrated),     a.     August.      N. 

Amer.    1800.    Trailer. 
— ptcAe'ceefW  (downy).    4.    N.Amer.    17S9. 

—  ff/rumo'nM (swollen).    8.    N.Amer.    1710. 

—  tracheli/o'iiue  (trachelium-leaved).     6.    Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    1825. 
•^  triloba' hu     (three -lobed).     3.     September. 
Mexico.    1824. 

—  tubero'tue  (tuberous.    Jenuaiem  Artiekoke). 

8.    September.    Brasil.    1617. 

—  mU&nu  (shaggy).  3.  August.  N.  Amer.  1820. 

50eJlKT7SALBM  ABTICHOKiand  SUNVLOWn. 

Helichry'suv.   (From  helios^  the  sun, 

and  chrysosj  gold ;  referring  to  the  heauty 

of   the  flowers.      Nat.  ord.,  Oompontes 

[Asteraceae].      linn.,  l^-Syngenesia  2- 

Superfluei.    Allied  to  Aphelexis.) 

Many  may  be  raised  from  seed;  others,  such 
as  hardy  and  greenhouse  herbaeeous,  by  division 
and  cuttings  in  spring,  in  sandy  soil,  under  « 
hand-glass  ;■  evergreen  shrubs  from  the  Cape,  if 
small  side-shoots  are  taken  off  when  getting  firm 
at  their  base,  will  strike  freely  in  sandy,  peaty 
soilj  under  a  bell-glass ;  peat  and  loam,  tiiree  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Temp,  for 
preenhcuse  kinds,  winter,  40°  to  45**.  Stm'ehaa 
IS  the  hardiest  shrubby  kind,  flourishing  in  a 
sheltered  place  in  dry,  calcareous  soil.  Angtuti- 
fo'tium,  eonge'atiumy  and  fru'ticana  are  the 
next  in  point  of  hardioeas,  and  probably  would  do 
on  a  conservative  wall. 

HARDY  ANNTJAL8. 
H.  bi'color  (two-coloured).    3.    Yellow.     July. 
Van  Diemen's  Liand.    1835. 

—  ftracf ett'/«m  (biacted).   4.   Pale  yellow.    Sep- 

'  tember.    N.  Holland.     1799- 

—  — —  involvfcro-a'lbido  (whitish-involucred).  3. 

Yellow.    July.    1833. 

—  robufahnn  (robust).     White,  yellow.     July. 

Swan  River.    1839. 

—  tpecta'bite  (showy).  2.  Orange.   June.    Swan 

River.    1840. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
H.  arena'rivm    (sand).      1.     Yellow.    August. 
Europe.    1739. 

—  candidi'uimum  (whitest).     S.     Pale  yellow. 

June.    Caspian.     1823. 

—  macra'nthum  (large-flowered).    Blush.    Swan 

River.    1837' 

—  ni^eetim  (snowy).   4.    White.    Yellow.    July. 

Swan  River.    1837. 

HARDY  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

H.  anguatifo'lium  (narrow-leaved).    2.    Yellow. 

August.    Naples.    Half-hardy. 

—  coftttcum  (conical).  2.  Yellow.    July.    South 

Europe.     1824. 

—  rupefitre  (rock-inhabiting).     Yellow.     June. 

Naples.    1830. 
'-Ste^ehaa  (common'Skrub),   a.    YcUow.    Au- 
gust.   Europe.    l029« 

GREENHOUSE   HERBACEOUS  PERBUNIALS. 
H.  apicula'tum  (small -pointed),     l^.     Yellow. 
Van  Dicmen's  Land.    1804. 

—  arg^nteutn  (nilrery).  2.  White.   June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1800. 

—  cri'apum  (curled).    6.    Pink.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1809. 

—  cplfndricum  (cylindrical).    1 .  Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1780. 
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//.  cymo'sKm  (cymed).  1^.  Yellow.  June.  Africa. 
1731. 

—  dealba'tum  (whitened).      14.     White.     Van 

Diemen's  Land.    1813. 

—  odorati'ssimum  (sweetest-scented).  2.  Yellow. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1691. 

—  ru'iUans  {tbining-flowered).     1.    Red,  yellow. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1731. 

—  scorpioi'des  (scorpion-like).    Yellow.    N.  Hol- 

land.    1838. 

GREENHOUSE  EYEBGREEN   SHRUBS. 
fl.  acumina'tum  (sharp-pointed).      3.      White. 
July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 

—  affi'ne  (related).     I^.    Pale  yellow.     August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  orfto'reMm  (treelike).  6.  White.  May.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1 770. 

—  cephalo'tea  (litrge-headed).    4.    Pink.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1789. 

—  congefstum  {cXoit-headed).  3.   Purple.   June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1791> 

—  erowi/iy^tum  (thick-leaved).   1.    Yellow.  Au- 

gust.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    177^. 

—  dasyvnthum    (chick-flowered).     4.      Yellow. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1812. 

—  diosmafi/lium  (diosma-leaved).     1^.     White. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1812. 

—  divarica'tum  (spreading).    3.    White.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1820. 

—  eru;ot'<2««  (heath-like),  l^.  Pink.   June.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

—  .^Vtcaiw  (shrubby).  3.  Yellow.   July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1770. 
— /u7^'(fMm  (shining).  3.  Yellow.    July.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  grandifio'rum  (large-flowered).     3.      White. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1731. 

—  helianthemifo'lium  (helian  themum-leaved) .   1 . 

White.  July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1774. 

—  lasiocau'lon  (woolly-stemmed).     3.  .  White. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1823. 

—  orienta'le  (eastern).  14.  Yellow.  June.  Africa. 

1629* 

—  pamcula'tum  (panicled).    2.    White.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1800. 

—  paftulum  (spreading).  3.   White.  May.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1771. 

—  fi'gidum  (itiff-leaved).     14.     White.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1801. 

—  vesti'tum  (clothed).  2.  White.  August.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

Helico'nia.      (From  helicon,  a  hill, 

consecrated  to  the  Muses;  in  reference 

to  the  affinity  of  this  genus  to  Musa. 

Nat.ord.,  Musads  [Musacese].    Linn.,  5- 

Peniandria  l-Monogi/nia.) 

The  fleshy  roots  of  H.psittaco'rum  are  eatable. 
Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Division  of  the 
roots ;  strong,  rich,  loamy  soil.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  90°,  with  plenty  of  moisture ;  winter,  50" 
to  60°. 

H.  bi'color  (two-coloured).    S.    White,  crimson. 
Brazil.     1838- 

—  BrazUie'ruia  (Brazilian).  8.  Scarlet.  August. 

Brazil.     182U. 

—  dealha'ta  (whited).    3. 

—  hirsu'ta  {htlry-flowered).     6.     Orange.     S. 

Amer.     1800. 

—  rfuftca  (Indian).    4.    Madagascar.    1818. 

—  psittae&rum  (pznot'beaked).      4.      Orange. 

August.    W.Ind.    1797. 

—  pttherule'fUa  (duited-teaned).    3.    Greenish- 

scarlet.    July.    S.  Amer.    18SU. 


H.  Swartziafna  (Swaits's).    4. 
Jamaica.     1800. 


Yellow.    July. 


Helioca'rpus.  (From  helios,  the  sun, 
and  karpos,  a  fruit;  in  reference  to  the 
fringes  on  the  cells,  or  carpels,  of  the 
fruit.  Nat.  ord,  Lindenblooms  [Tiliaceffi] . 
Linn.,  ll-Dodecandria  l-Monogynia,  Al- 
lied to  Sparmannia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  in  heat ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  80°;  winter,  60°  to  55°. 

H.  America'niu  (American).    16.    Purple.    Yen 
Cruz.    1733. 

Helio'phila.  (From  Jielios,  the  sun, 
and  phileOf  to  love ;  referring  to  the  sunny 
aspect  where  they  delight  to  grow.  Nat. 
ord.,  Cmcifers  [Brassicaceasj.  Linn.,  15- 
Tetradynamia.) 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Annuals,  by 
seed  in  a  warm,  dry  border,  in  April,  or,  better 
still,  in  a  slight  hotbed,  under  a  glass,  in  March, 
and  transplant  in  May.  The  under-shrubs  re- 
quire the  greenhouse,  or  cold,  dry  pit,  to  winter 
them  in,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-glass. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
H,  cleomoi'des  (cleome-like).    1.    Yellow.    July. 
1802. 

—  Hnearifo'tia  (narrow-leaved).    1.   Blue.  June. 

I8I9. 
•^  platyri'tiqua   (broad  -  podded).     1.      Purple. 
July.     1774. 

—  <copa'rta  (broom-like).  1.  Red.    June.    1808. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
H,  amplexicau'Ua  (stem-clasping).     %,     White, 
purple.    July.     1774. 

—  Araboi'des  (Arabis-like).    $.    Brown.     June. 

1768. 

—  coronopi/o'lia  (buckhorn-leaved).    l^,  Violet. 

July.    1778. 
-^  crithmifofUa  (st^mphire-leayed).     ^.     Violet. 
July.    I8I6. 

—  tft^u'sa  (spreading),  j.    White.    June.     1818. 

—  digita'ta{finget-leaned).\.  Browu.  June.  I8I9. 

—  d^e'cta  (deeply-cut).  1.  Blue.    June.     1792. 

jDinna'/aCleafleted).  I.White.  June.  1792. 

— foenicula'cea  (fennel-like),   l^^.  Purple.  June. 

1774. 

—  pectina'ta  (comb-leaved),  1.  White.  June.  181 9. 

—  pe'nduta  {weeping),  14.   Yellow,  white.  July. 

1792. 

—  pilo'sa  (shaggy).    1.    Blue.    July.    1768. 

—  stri'cta  (erect),    f .    Blue.    June.    1823. 

—  tri'fida  (three-cut),    f.    Purple.    June.    1810. 

Helio'fsis.  (From  helios,  the  sun, 
and  opsisy  like;  the  appearance  of  the 
flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Aster- 
acese].  Linn.,  19-Syngenesia2-Superflua. 
Allied  to  Zinnia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  yellow 
flowers.  By  seed  and  division;  common  soil; 
treatment  similar  to  that  for  Uelianthus. 

H.  can^ruit  (hoary).  2.  August.    Mexico.  1818. 

—  Ite'nia  innooth).  6.   August.    N.  Amer.    1714. 

—  aca'bra  (rough).  6.  August.    N.  Amer.    1824. 

Heliotro'fium.      Turnsole.     (lYom 
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heUot,  the  son,  and  trope,  twining;  in 
reference  to  the  enrled  or  twining  of  the 
flower -branch.  Nat.  ord.,  Ehreiiads 
[Ehretiacete].  Linn.,  3-2Vian<<na  1- 
MwMgynia.) 

Hardy  annuals,  town  in  open  border,  in  April ; 
tender  annuola  and  bienniali,  in  hotbed*  and 
transplanted ;  biennials  to  be  kept  on  by  cuttings ; 
shrubs,  by  cuttings  at  any  time,  but  best  in  spring 
and  autumn ;  at  the  first  period  give  a  little 
bottom>heat,  at  the  latter  period  place  them  under 
glass,  and  shade ;  rich,  light  soil. 

STOVE   ANNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS. 
H.  brevi/o'lium  (short-leared).  I.White.  Nepaul. 
1824.    Biennial. 

—  Coromandeli'num  (Coromandel).    i.    White. 

E.  Ind.     1813. 
^parvifiofrum   (small-flowered).      1.      White. 
August.    W.  Ind.    1732.    Biennial. 

HAUDY  ANNUALS. 
ff.  XgypH'acum   (Egyptian).      White.     June. 
Egypt.    1842. 

—  Cape'n$e  (Cape),    i.    White.    Gape  of  Good 

Hope.     1824. 

—  ewnmuta'twn  (changed).     ^.     White.     Au- 

gust.   South  Europe.     1800. 

—  ftiro/Ms'tfm  (European),     f.     White.     July. 

South  Europe.    166s. 

—  obbmgi/o'Uum  (oblong-leaved).      ^.     White. 

July.    South  Europe.     1624. 

—  obovaftum  (reversed-egg-/ea«etf).    ^.    Brown. 

May.    Nepaul.    1826. 

GREENHOUSE   ANB   STOVE  SVEROBEBN 

SHRUBS. 

H.  eorpmbt/aum  (corymbed).    4.     Lilac.     Jidy. 

Peru.     1800. 
^hu'mile  (humble).    1.     White.     June.     W. 
Ind.    1752.    Stove. 

—  inea'num  (hoary).  2.  White.  June.  Peru.  1844. 
^lini/i/lium  (flax-leaved).     IJ.    White.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1815. 

—  Jfarocea'nttm  (Morocco).    1.    White.     June. 

Morocco.     182S. 

—  unduM turn  (vwtd- leaved).    ^,  Lilac,  brown. 

July.    N.  Africa.     1820. 

OBEENHOUSE   DECIDUOUS    SHRUB. 

H.  PerutriafHwn  (Peruvian).    9.     Lilac.     July. 
Peru.    1757. 

Helle'borus.       Hellebore.       (From 

heleimf  to  kill,  and  bora,  food ;  referring 

to  its  poisonous  quality.   Nat.  ord.,  Crouj- 

foots  [RanunculaceflB].     Linn.,  IS-Poly- 

andria  Q-Polygynia.    Allied  to  Eranthis.) 

Hardjr  herbaceous  perennials;  by  seeds,  and 
by  division  of  the  plant  in  spring }  common  soil, 
in  a  shady  place. 

H.  a'/ro-ru'6«n«  (dark  red).    1.    Purple.  March. 
Hungary.     1820. 

—  eu'pretu  {eopptr-eolonnd- flowered).    Copper. 

January.     1838. 

—  itomtfto'ntm  (thicket).  1^.  Green.  March.  1 81 7. 
—fa'tidw  (foBtid.    Bear's-foot).     ij.     Green. 

March.     England. 
-' grave^oletu  (strong-scented).     Yellow.     Fe- 
bruary.   1838. 

—  VoiduM  (hnd-three-leaned).  1.  Purple.  March. 

Corsica.     17IO. 

—  —  l»*e5'rt/o'A««  (entire-lobed).    1,    Purple. 

Vebruary.    Corsica.    I710. 


1. 


Pink. 
1.  Pink. 
March. 


Dark.     February. 

1^.    Purple,  green. 

I817. 
White.       March. 


H.nifger  (blaek.    Chri»ttna8-Ro8e), 

Austria.     1506. 
angueti/o'lius  (narrow-leaved). 

March.    Austria.     I6O6. 

—  odo'rus  (sweet-scented).  l|.    Green. 

Hungary.     18 17. 

—  (Mym;»iciM  (Olympian).  2.  Green.  February 

India.     1840. 

—  orienta'lii  (eastern).     1. 

India.     1839. 

—  purpurafteena  (purplish). 

March.     Hungary. 

—  vema'tit   (spring).       4. 

Austria.     isy6. 

Helle'nia.  (Named  after  C.  N.  Hel- 
Urdus,  professor  at  Abo.  Nat.  ord.,  Oin- 
gerworts  [Zingiberacese].  Linn.,  1-Jkfo- 
nandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Aipinia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  with  white  flowers; 
division  in  spring ;  rich,  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  OOP  to  SS*' ;  winter,  60°  to 
65°.    Treatment  similar  to  Hedychium. 

H.  abno^rmie  (irregular).  10.  June.  China.  1824. 

—  cteru'lea  (hlae-berried).  4.    N.  Holland.  1820. 

—  Chine'nsie  (Chinese).    3.    China.     1825. 

Helmet  Flower.    Corya'nthes. 

Helo'nias.  (A  diminutive  of  helos,  a 
marsh ;  small  marsh-plants.  Nat.  ord., 
Melanths  [MelanthacefiB].  Linn.,  G-Hex- 
andria  S-7'i-igynia.    Allied  to  Veratrum.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  from  North 
America.  By  seeds,  and  dividing  the  roots  in 
spring  ;  sandy,  fibry  loam  and  peat,  and  requiring 
a  moist,  somewhat  shaded  situation. 

H.  angtutifoUia   (narrow-leaved).      1.      White. 
May.     1823. 

—  bulla' fa  {hon-garnished),    1.    Purple.  Aprils 

1758. 

—  erythro»pe'rma  (red-seeded).  ^.  White.  June. 

1770. 

Hemeroca'llzs.  Day  Lily.  (From 
kemerOf  a  day,  and  hallos j  beauty.  Nat. 
ord.,  Lily  worts  [Liliacese].  lann.,  6- 
Hexan  dria  1  -  Mon  ogyn  ia. ) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division  in 
spring ;  common  garden-soil. 

H.  di'atieha  (two-rowed).     2.     Orange.     May. 

China.     1798. 
—fla'na  (yellow).  2.  Yellow.  June.  Siberia.  I&96. 

—  fu'lva  (tawny).  4.  Tawny.  July.  Levant.  1596. 
>7oVe  p/e'no  (double-flowered).    4.    Cop- 
per.   July. 

—  —  variegafta  (striped-leaved).    4.     Copper. 

July. 

—  grami'nea  igtMnj-leaved).    l.    Lilac,  yellow. 

June.     Siberia.     1759. 

—  Siebn'ldii  (Sieho\d*»).  Pink.  September.  Japan. 

18.13. 

—  epecio'sa  (showy).    Yellow.    July. 

Hemia'ndra.  (From  hemi,  half,  and 
aner,  a  man ;  in  reference  to  the  absence 
of  the  two  upper  stamens,  being  half 
their  number.  N  at.  ord.,  Labiates  or  Lip- 
worts  [Lamiaceae].  Linn.,  14^-Didynamia 
l-Oymnospermia.  Allied  to  Prostauthera.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Ne^  Hol- 
land.   Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand« 
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nndet  a . 4)ell«glua,  in  April;   loam  and  peat, 
lightened  with  aand  and  pieces  of  charcoal.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  55^  to  7&° ;  winter,  Bef*  to  46**. 
H.  brmifo'tia  (short-leaved).    May.    1840. 
•»-  etnarginafta   (notcb-ended).       White,    pink. 

May.     1840. 
•*-  hirsu'ta  (hairy).    May. 
—  rupe'atria  (rock).    May.    1837. 

Hemicli'dia.     (!From  hami,  half,  and 

kleiOf  to  shot ;  referring  to  the  appearance 

of  the  flowers.    Nat.  ord.,  Proteads  [Pro- 

teacesB].     Linn.,  4:'Tetrandria  X-Mono- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Dryandria.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  firm 
young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bfiU-glass,  and 
when  callused  at  the  base,  assisted  with  a  mild 
bottom-heat ;  a  little  fibry  loam,  but  chiefly  peat, 
with  a  few  chips  of  sandstone  and  charcoal,  and 
well-drained.    Winter  temp.,  35°  to  45°. 

B.  Ba'ieteri   (Baxter's).      3.      Yellow.      June. 
Lucky  Bay.    1824. 

HEidDfCTYON.  (From  hemiy  half,  and 
diktyon,  a  net.  Nat.  ord.,  Poly  pods  [Poly- 
podiacese].  Linn.,  2^-Cryptogamia  1- 
Filices.) 

A  stove  Fern.  Division  in  spring ;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80°;  winter,  50°  to  55°. 

H.  margint^tum  (bordered).    Brown.    S.  Amer. 

Hemige'nia.  (From  hemi,  half,  and 
geneuy  to  beget ;  referring  to  the  absence 
of  the  two  upper  stamens,  being  half 
their  number.  Nat  ord..  Labiates  [La- 
miacese].  Linn.,  1^-Didgnamia  l-Gym- 
nospermia.    Allied  to  Hemiandra.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
•hort  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ; 
peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45° ;  re- 
quires good  drainage. 

JET.  purpu'rea  (purnle-Jiowered),    Purple.    ApriK 
N.  S.  Wales.    1624. 

Hemigo'mium.  (From  hemi,  half,  and 
jironu,  angle.  Nat.  ord.,  Polypods  [Polypo- 
diaceae] .  Linn.,  2^Cryptogamia  l-Filices,) 

Herbaceous atove  Fern.  Divisions  in  spring; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  8U° ;  win- 
ter, 46°  to  65°. 

H.  eadu'cum  (naked).      Brown,  yellow.      May. 
W.  Ind. 

Hemi'meris.  (From  hemi,  half,  and 
merisy  a  part ;  referring  to  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers  as  if  in  two  halves.  Nat. 
.ord.y  Figworts  [Scrophulariacese].  Linn., 
2-Diandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Alonsoa.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial.  -Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  a  little  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80°; 
winter,  48°  to  55°. 

H.  monta'na  (mountain).     4*     July.     Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    18l8. 

Hemioni'tes.  (FromAenitono9,amule; 
supposed  to  be  barren.    Nat.  ord.^  Poly- 


pods [Polypodiacefie].    hinu^  ^^Crypto- 
gamia  l-Filices,) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Dividing  the 
roots:  sandy  loam  ana  p^at.  Summer  temp.,  60° 
to  85°;  winter,  45°  to  i55°. 

H.  corda'ta  (heart-leaved).  Brown,  yellow.  July.' 
E.Ind. 

—  palma'ta  (hmd^leaoed).    |.    July.     W.  Ind. 

1793. 
^pinna'ia  (leafleted).     Brown,  yellow.     July. 
E.  Ind. 

Hemite'ma.  (From  Aewti,  half,  and 
mitella^  a  mitre;  shape  of  root-stock. 
Nat.  ord.,  Polypods  [Polypodiaoete]. 
Linn.,  2^-Cryptogamia  l-Filices.) 

A  stove  Fern,  from  Jamaica,  requiring  similar 
treatment  to  Hermionites. 

H.  ho'rrida  (horrid).    20.    Brown,  yellow.  1843. 

—  multifto'ra  (many-flowered).    Brown,  yellow. 

1824. 

Hemlock.     Coni'um, 
Hemlock  Spbuce.  Pi'nvs  Canade'nsis. 
Hemp  Agrimony.    Eupato'num  canna- 
bVnum, 

HEN-i.ND-CHICKEN8.      See  DaISY. 

Henbane.    Hyoscy'amns» 

He'nfreya.      (Named    after   Arthur 

Hevfrey,  Esq,,  a  distinguished  botanist. 

Nat.     ord.,    Acanthads     [Acanthacee]. 

Lion.,  2-Diandna  1-Monogynia,    Allied 

to  Dicliptera.) 

Stove  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttingaof  small  aide- 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  brisk  bot- 
tom-heat ;  turfy  loam  and  fifavy  peat ;  keep  a  high, 
moist  temperature  after  shifting.  Summer  temp.* 
60°  to  90°;  winter,  56°  to  60°. 

H.  sca'nderu  (climbing).    White.    May.    Sierrm 
Leone.     18i5. 

Henna-plant.    Lawso'nia  ine'rmis. 

Hepa'tica.    (From  hepaticos^  relating 

to  the  liver ;  referring  to  the  lobed  leaves. 

Nat.    ord.,    Crowfoots    [Banunculaceffi]. 

Linn.,  Id-Po/yan^ria  6-Polygynia, 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials ;  seeds  and  divUion 
of  the  plant,  or  roots,  in  spring ;  sandy  k>am, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould. 

H.  acutilo'ba  (acute-iobed).    §.     Blue.    March. 
N.  Amer.     1818. 

—  America'na  (common.    American),    ft.    Blue. 

March.    N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  — —  a'lba  (white->foi0er«(i).  ft.  White.  March. 

N.  Amer.    1835. 

ru'bra  (red-flowered),    ft.    Red.    March. 

N.  Amer.     1835. 

—  anffulo'sa  (angled).'  §.  Blue.  March.  N.  Amer. 

—  trilo'ba   (rommor^-three-lobed).       ft.       Pink. 

April.    England. 

Of  Americafna  and  trilo'ba  there  ave  many 
varieties^ 

Heracle'um.  Cow  Parsnip.  (From 
heraclesy  a  plant  consecrated  to  Hercules. 
Nat.  ord.,  UmbelliferB  [Apiaeese].  lins., 
6-Pentandria  2-Digynia^) 

Strong,  coarse  plants,  adapted  for  zoiu|h  ground. 
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banln  of  lakes,  riven,  and  waterfalla.  H.  gigan- 
te'um  is  the  best  for  these  purpose*.  All  the 
species  are  hardy  biennials  or  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, and  white  flowered. 

Herbaceous  Plants  are  those  peren- 
nials wbich  lose  their  stems  annually, 
whiUt  the  roots  continne  alive  in  the 
earth. 

Herbabt  was  a  department  of  the 
garden  formerly  much  more  cultivated 
than  at  present,  when  the  more  potent 
medidnal  plants  of  hotter  climates  are 
so  easily  procurable.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  tenants  of  the  herhary,  the 
appropriate  cultivation  of  which  will  be 
found  Under  their  particular  titles: — 
Angelica,  Balm,  Basil,  Blessed  Thistle, 
Borage,  Burnet,  Caraway,  Chamomile, 
Chervil,  Coriander,  Dill,  Hyssop,  Laven- 
der, Liquorice, Marigold,  Maijoram,  Mint, 
Pennyroyal,  Peppermint,  Purslane,  Rue, 
Sage,  Savory,  Scurvy  Grass,  Tansey,  Tar 
ragon,  Thyme,  Wormwood. 

Herbe'btia.     (Named  after  Dr,  Ser- 

bertf  Dean  of  Manchester,  a  distinguished 

investigator  of  bulbous  plants.  Nat.  ord., 

Irids   [Iridaceffi].      Linn.,  IQ-Monadel- 

phia  I'Triandria.    Allied  to  Cypella.) 

Pretty  little  half-hardy  bulbs.  Seeds  and  oflfsetn 
in  spring ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat ;  should 
be  kept  in  a  cold  pit  in  winter,  or  protected  in  .a 
dry  border. 

/f.  C4fru' lea  (nky-hlue).  Blue.  April.  Texas.  1843. 

—  JDrummondia'nu      (Drummond's).        Violet. 

April.     Texas.     1843. 
-^pulehe'lfa  (neat).     }.     Blue,  purple.     July. 
Chili.     1837. 

—  pun'/Za  (small).  Yellow.  Jane.  BraiU.   IB30. 

Herb-bennet.    Ge'um, 

Herb-grace.    See  Bus. 

Herb  Paris.    Pa'ris. 

Herb  Bobebt.  Oera'nium  JRobertia*- 
mum. 

Hebcitles*  Club.  Zantho'xylum  cla'va 
He'rculis, 

Heritie'ra.  Looking  -  glass  plant. 
(Named  after  L'Heritier^  a  French  bota- 
nist. Nat»  ord.,  Sterculiads  [Sterenli- 
aoeie].  Linn.,  Sl-J/onocia  10*Z)tfca»<ina. 
Allied  to  Stercnlia.) 

Stove  erergreen  trees ;'  cuttings  of  ripe  young 
■boots  io  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  brisk  bet. 
torn-heat;  sandy,  rieh  loam  and  a  little  peat; 
Summer  temp.,  60^  to  8fi° ;  winter,  60°  to  6o<*. 

H.  Htora'lU  (shore).    20.    Red.    E.  Ind.    1780. 

—  mt'nor  (smaller).    12.    Mauritius.    1S42. 

Hebma'nnia.  (Named  after  J'ai*/  J7«r- 

mann,  a  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Byttneriads 

[Byttneriaceae].    Linn.,  16-Monadelphia 

U'Pentandria.    Allied  to  Mahemia.) 

Onenhonse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope»  vith  ydlow  flowesi,  except  when 


otherwise  meniioned.  Cuttings  of  yoimg  shoots 
in  sandy  toil,  in  spring,  under  a  glass ;  sandy 
loam  and  a  little  llbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  40** 
to  45°. 

H.  alnifo'Ua  (alder-leaved).    7.    Mareh.    1738. 

—  althceifo'lia  (mallow-leaved).  2^.  April.  1728. 

—  arge'ntea  (silvery).    2-    Orange.    May.    1820- 

—  eoronopifo'lia  (buckhom-leaved).     S.     June. 

1823. 

—  eunetfo'lia  (wedge-leaved).    2.  August.  1791. 

—  decu'mbens  (\yin^-dovn).    1.    May.     1831. 

—  diosma/oUia  (diosma-leaved).    April.    1794. 

—  fiti^mmea  (HAmt-flntcered),    3.    Orange.    De- 

cember.   1794. 

—  /ra'^an*  (fragrant).    3.     1823. 

—  j^/a»du/o'«a  (glandular).    2.    June.     1822. 

—  ^rand^oVa  (iarge-fluwered).    Red.    1791. 

—  hispi'dula  (slightly- bristled),    March.     1824. 

—  hotoseri'cea  (yelvGt-leaved).    2.    June.     1792. 

—  hyuopifu'lia  (hyssop-leaved).  7.  Straw.   May. 

1725. 

—  incVsa  (cut-Zeoved).    2.    June.    1810. 

—  infla'ta  (swollen).    3.    Tawny.     September. 

S.  Amer.    1829. 

—  involucra'ta  (involucred).    2.    May.    1794. 

—  tavandula/o'lia  (lavender-leaved),    l^.    June. 

17S2. 

—  mi'caru  (glittering)..    9.    1790. 

—  muZ/y/fo'Va  (raany-flowered).    3.    April.  1791. 

—  odora'ta  (sweet-scented).    3.    May.    178O. 

—  plicafta{p\aLittd"leaved).  8.  November.    1774. 

—  procu'tnbetu  (lying-down).    1^.    May.    1792. 

—  pulnerule'nta  (povidered).    2.    June.    1820. 

—  sca'bra  (rough-/ffao«d).    3.    April.    1789. 

—  tenuifo'lia  (slender-leaved).    2.    June. 

—  tri/olia'ta  (three-leaved).    2.    1762. 

—  Mfurea'ta  (three-forked).    3.    Purple.    May. 

1789. 

—  ^ripAy//a  (three-leaved).    2.    June.    181 9. 

Hbrmi'nium.  (Derivation  not  ex- 
plained. Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchida- 
cefe].  Linn.,  20-Gynandria l-Monandria. 
Allied  to  Gymnadenia. ) 

Terrestrial  orchids,  inhabiting  dry,  ehalky 
banks.  Divisions  of  the  roots ;  chalky  loam  and 
fibry  peat ;  some  hardy  enough  for  a  shady  border, 
and  othera  requiring  the  greenhouse. 

H.  alpi'num  (alpine).     White.    May.    Switser- 
land.     1824. 

—  eorda'tum  (heart-/eaved).  }.  Yellowish-green. 

Marcfa.    N.  W.  Africa.    1830. 

—  conge'stum  {cxoyided'flowered).    Green.    No- 

vember.   Madeira. 

—  mono'rehis   (one  -  bulbed).      Green.     June. 

EYigland. 

Hebna'ndia.  Jack-in-a-box.  (Named 
after  J*\  Hernandez^  MJ).<,  a  Spanish  bo- 
tanist. Nat.  ord.,  Daphnads  [ThymB- 
lacefie].  Linn.,  21 -Momecia  S-Triandria, 
Allied  to  Inocai*pus.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  brisk  bottom- 
heat  ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00"  to  Si° ; 
winter,  60°  to  6o°. 

H.  Ouianefnns  (Guiana).    60,    Guiana.    1820. 

—  Qvifgero  (egg-bearing).    60.    E.  Ind. 

—  »on&ra  (sounding).    60.    E.  ind.    1093. 

Heron's  Bill.    Ero'dium, 
Herpe'stes.   (From  herpettesj  a-f^reep- 
1  ing  thing ;  in  reference  to  the  creeping 
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stems.    Nat.  ord.,  FigworU  [Scrophala. 

riaceffi].     Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  %-Angio- 

spermia.    Allied  to  Gratiola.) 

Aquatic  perennials.  Seeds  and  divisions ;  ricfa, 
loamy  soil.  H.  cuneifo'lia  is  hardy ;  the  other 
two  require  pans  or  tubs  of  water  in  a  stove. 

H.  c«net/o'/ta( wedge-leaved).  4'  Blue.  August. 
N.  Amer.     1812. 

—  JIf onmVrttt  (Monnier's).    ^.    Light  blue.  Au- 

gust.     8.  Amer.     1772. 

—  <M'c^a  (erect).    1.    Blue.    August.     1824. 

Hespeba'ntha.  E  venlng  Flower.  ( From 

hesperos^ihe  evening,  and  anthos^  a  flower, 

Nat.  ord.,  Jriff*  [Iridacefle].    Linn.,  3-Tri- 

andfia  1-Monogynia,      Allied  to  Ixia.) 

Small  bulbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Offsets;  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  requiring  the  pro* 
tection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

H.  angit'ata  {nhnow-leaved).    i.    White.    May. 
1825. 

—  einnamo'mea  (cinnamon).    ^.    Violet.    April. 

1787. 
"falea'ta  (sick1e-/0ae0<f).  ^.  Violet.  May.  1787. 

—  radia'ta  (radiated).    ^.    Violet.    May.    1794. 

He'spebis.    Bocket.     (From  fiesperosj 

the  evening  star ;  rockets  being  sweeter 

towards  the  evening.    Nat.  ord.,  Crudfers 

[Brassicaceai].  Linn.,  16-Tetradtjnamia.) 

Annuals  and  biennials  sow  in  open  border,  in 
March  and  April ;  perennials,  division  of  the  root, 
and  giving  them  fresh  soil ;  the  best  time  for  this 
is  after  they  have  finished  flowering  and  fresh 
growth  has  commenced ;  light,  rich  soil. 

HABDY  ANNUALS. 

H,  pulehe'Ua  (netit).  1.  Red.  July.  Levant.  1827. 

-~  PJfgma'a(dvraLrf).    Purple.  June.  Syria.  1828. 

•^  ramori'ssima  (branchiest).    ^.     Red.     July. 

Algiers.    ISIQ. 

HABDY  BIENNIALS. 
H.  ela'ta  (tall).    4.   Pink.  June.  Europe.  1824. 
—/ro'jTon*  (fragrant).    1.    Purple.    May.    Si- 
beria.   1821. 

—  ^ondi/fo'ra  (large-flowered).  4.   White,  pur- 

ple.   July.     1820. 

—  heierophyflla  (various-leaved).    4.  Red.  May. 

Italy.     1823. 

—  laeiniafta  (fringed).  14.  Purple.  May.  South 

France.     I8I6. 

—  nifurtna'to  (irregular-lobed).  I^.   White,  pur- 

ple.   June.     Hungary.     1804. 

—  —— M/timino'«a  (clammy).    14,    White,  pur- 

ple.   June. 

—  M'«to(sad).  1.  Purple.  May.  Austria.  I629. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PEBENNrAI.8. 

H.a'iprtoa  (exposed).    4.    Purple.  May.  Siberia. 
1822. 

—  e*Ctf'/»o  aofty).    8.    White.    May.    1628. 

—  ma/rona'/if  (matronly).    4.     Purple.      June. 

Europe.    1597. 
^ «.— aUi/Io'ra  (white-flowered).     4t     White. 

June.    Europe.    1759. 
— aflbO'ple'na  (double-white->foa>ered).     3. 

White..  June.    Europe.    1697. 
folHflo'ra   (leaf-flowered),      a.      Green. 

June.    Europe.    i697. 

—  — -  horteffuis  (garden).    Purple.    June.  Eu- 

rope.   1759. 
''•''^pwrptifreo-ple'na  (double-purple).    Bed. 
Jun«.    Europe.    1697. 


H.matrona'lia  Sibi'rica  (Sibenaa).    S.    Purple. 
June.    Siberia.     1800. 

—  — — '  »yloe*atris  (wood).    Pink.  June.  Britain. 
— *  — —  variega'ta   (vuneftAed-double'/lowered). 

2.    White,  red.    June.    Europe.    1597. 

—  repa'nAa  (wavy-edged).     3.     Purple.     June. 

Spain.     1821. 

—  gpecio'sa  (showy).    4*     Roae,  purple*     April. 

Siberia.    1829. 

Hesperosco'bdxtu.  (Literally,  the 
onion  of  the  west;  from  hesperos,  the 
evening,  and  scordon,  garlic.  Nat.  ord., 
LUyworts  [Liliaceae].  linn.,  t-Hexan- 
dria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Allium.) 

Seeds  or  offsets  in  spring ;  sandy  loam ;  require 
a  little  protection  in  winter. 

H.  hyaci'ntkinum   (hyacinth-like).       1.      Blue. 
July.    1826. 

—  la'cteum  (milk-white).     1^.     White.     July. 

Cailfornia.    1833. 

He'ssea.  (A  genas  of  little  Gape 
bulbs,  named  after  M.  ITess,  a  mission- 
ary ;  found  in  all  our  books,  hut  the  living 
plants  remain  still  to  he  introduced.) 

Hetebanthe'ra.  (From  hvteros,  va- 
riable, and  aner^  anther  Nat.  ord., 
Poniederads  [Pontederaceae].  Linn.,  3- 
Triandria  l-Monoygnia.) 

Water  perennials,  allied  to  Lilies.  Lim&ta  will 
thrive  in  a  pond  or  stream ;  the  others  requure 
tubs  in  the  greenhouse  and  stove ;  division ;  rieh 
loam. 

H.  acu'ta  (aeute).  White.  June.  Virginia.  1812. 

—  /tmo'sa  (bog).    Blue.    July.    N.Amer.     1822. 
«-  renifo'rmxB  (kidney-Zeaoect).   Blue.   July.    S. 

Amer.     1824. 

Heterochjb'ta.  (FromAe/tfro«,variahle, 
and  chaite,  a  hristle;  referring  to  the 
flower-enveiopes.  Nat.  ord.,  OomposUes 
[AsteraceflB].  Linn.,  19 -Syngenesia  2- 
Superflua.    Allied  to  Erigeron.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.    Division  of  the 
plant  in  spring ;  deep,  sandy  loam. 
H.pubefscens  (downj).    White.    July.    Mexieo. 
1837. 

Hetbrouo'rpha.  (From  heteros,  va- 
riahle,  and  morpka^  form ;  referring  to 
the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  UmbeUifen  [Api- 
acesB.]     Linn.,  fS-Pentandria  2-Digynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cnttinga  of  jroonf 
shoots  under  a  bell-glass,.ui  land ;  sandy  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  85®  to  46°. 

B.  m'bore'scens  itret'like),  3.   Yellow.   Augiut 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

Hbtero'noma.  (From  heteros,  vari- 
ahle,  and  nomef  fistrihution;  referring 
to  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Melasiomadt 
[Melastomaceffi].  Linn.,  B-Octandtia  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Ehexia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Mexico.  Cattiiigs 
of  young  shoots  in  spring,  in  sandy  peat,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  then  placed  in  bottom-heat ;  sandv 
peat,  and  pieces  of  chareoal  and  laaditone,  witt 
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rood  drunage.    Snmmer  temp.,  GOP  to  80^ ;  win- 
ter, 48*»  to  55°. 

H.  divenifo^Uum  (varioiw-leaved).  2.  Red.  Jane. 
1830. 

—  tubMptine'rvium  (under- three-nerved).  White. 

June.     1824. 

Hetebo'ptbbyb.  (From  A«<ero«,  various, 
and  pteron,  a  wing;  referring  to  the 
wings  of  the  seed-vessels  being  of  differ- 
ent forms.  Nat.  ord.,  Malpighiads  [Mal- 
pighiacese].  Linn.,  iODecandria  3-2Vi- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Banisteria.) 

Stove  climberi,  except  niftida,  which  u  a  ihrub. 
Cuttings  of  firm  young  shootB  in  silver  sand,  over 
■andy  peat,  and  plunged  in  bottom-heat,  in  April ; 
sandy  peat  and  loam,  with  pieces  of  charcoal, 
and  thorough  drainage.  *  Summer  temp.,  00°  to 
86°;  winter,  60°  to  55°. 
H.  earu'lea  (blue).    10.    Blue.    W.  Ind.    1823. 

—  ehrymphy'Uaifsoliitn'lwitd),  Orange.  Brasil. 

—/hriMnda  (bundle-flowered).   Blue.   Mexico. 

1824. 

—  m^A'tfa  (glossy).    10.    Yellow.    Bracil.    I809. 

—  uHdula'ta  {wvry 'leaved).  July.  Buenos  Ayres. 

1838. 

Heterospe'bmum.  (From  heteros,  va- 
riable, and  sperma,  seeds.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteraceae].  Linn.,  19-Syn- 
genesia  2-8uperflua.) 

Hardy  annual.  Sow  in  the  open  border  in  April, 
or  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  March  ;  seedlings  to  be 
transplanted. 

H.pinntftum  aeafleted).    2.    Yellow.    August. 
Mew  Spain.    1799. 

Heterothe'ca.  (From  A,e<«"0«,  various, 

and  theca,  a  covering;   referring  to  the 

flower-envelopes.      Nat.  ord.,  Composites 

[AsteraceaB].      Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia  2 

Superflua.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  and  divi- 
sions  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  common  garden-soil. 

H.  sea'bra  (rough).  Yellow.  August.  N.  Amer. 
Hetero'twchum.  (From  heterosy  va- 
rious, and  thfiXy  hair;  referring  to  the 
disposition  of  the  hairs  on  the  leaves,  (fee. 
Nat.  ord.,  Melastomads  [Melastomaceffi]. 
Linn.,  10-Decandria  l-Monoyynia,  Al- 
lied to  Miconia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
bottom-heat, in  spring ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80° ;  winter,  48°  to  55°.' 

H.fiia'«rodo» (long-toothed).    7.    White.    Sep- 
tember.   S.  Amer.    1848. 

—  nffoeum  (snowy).  White.  May.  St.  Domingo. 

1820. 
^pafUna  (spreading).    Blush.    May.     St.  Do- 
mingo.   1825. 

Heu*oheba.     (Named  after  Professor 

Heucher,  a  German  botanist.    Nat.  ord., 

8cLx\frages   [Saxifragacees].      Linn.,    5- 

Pentandria  2'lHgynia,) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials ;  divisions  of  the 
plant  any  time  in'  spring }  oommmi  garden-soil. 


H.  Ameridafna  (American).     1.    Purple.     May. 

N.  Amer.    1606 
^— cjflindra'cea  (cylindric-panic/«d).    3.    Green. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1830. 

—  g^a'^ra  (smooth).   1.  Pink.    May.    N.  Amer. 

1827. 

—  hi'spida  (bristly).  8.  Purple.   May.    Virginia. 

1826 

—  Menzie'sn  (Rfensies*).     White.      May.     N. 

Amer.  1812. 
—jmtde'fcenx  (downy).  1.  Pink,  violet.  June.  N. 

Amer.  1812. 
~  it JcAardco'nu  (Richardson's).    1.    Green.    N. 

Amer.    1827. 

—  villo'Mt  (shaggy).  |.  Violet.  May.  Canada.  1812. 

Hewa'rdia.  (Named  after  Jl/r.  Heward. 
l^aX.ord,yPolypods  [PolypodiacesB].  Linn., 
24-  Cryplogamia  1-Filices. ) 

A  stove  Fern ;  divisions  in  spring ;  peat  and 
sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  80°;  winter, 
48°  to  55°. 

H.  adiantoi'des   (maiden  -  hair  -  like).      Brown. 
June.    Guiana. 

Hexace'ntris.  (From  hex,  six,  and 
centron,  a  spur;  alluding  to  two  of  its 
stamens  having  one  spur  each,  and  two 
of  them  two  spurs  each.  Nat.  ord., 
Acawthads  [Acanthaceae].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  ^-Angiospermia,  Allied  to 
Thunbergia.) 

Stove  climbing  evergreen  shrub,  and  one  of  the 
best.  Cuttings  of  side-shpots  under  glass.  Loam, 
peat,  sand,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts.  Young 
shooU  pruned  back  after  flowering.  Temperatme 
not  leas  than  56°  in  winter.  In  summer  it  can  be 
scarcely  too  hot.  A  damp  lur  suits  it. 
H.Myaore'nsis  (Mysore).  8.  Yellow.  June. 
Mysore.    1854. 

There  is  a  variety  with  a  crimson  border  to  the 
limb  of  the  corolla. 

Hey'nea.  (Named  after  Dr,  Heyne, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Meliads 
[Meliacese].  Linn.,  IQ-Decandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Trichilia,) 

Stove  evergreen,  white-flowered  trees.  Cuttings 
of  weH-ripened  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  in  bottom-heat ;  sandy,  rich  loam  and 
a  little  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  85°  j  wmter, 
55°. 

ff.  o«inflM</«ya  (five-paired).    20.    Java.    I8I6. 
-  W/K^a  (three-paired).  20.    September.    Ne- 
paul.     1812. 

Hibbe'rtia.  (Named  by  G.Hibbert,  a 
distinguished  promoter  of  botany.  Nat. 
ord.,  JDilleniads  [DilleniaceflB].  Linn., 
l^.Polyandria  S-Trigynia.  Allied  to 
Candollea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  with  yellow 
flowers,  from  New  Holland,  except  where  other- 
wise mentioned.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots 
in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  spring ;  sandv 
loam  and  a  littie  peat.  Wmter  temp . ,  40°  to  46°. 
Volu'bilis  is  an  elegant  twiner,  and  groBgularta- 
Mlia  makes  either  a  creeper  or  a  trailer  j  it  has 
a  fine  effect  suspended  from  a  basket;  does  beau- 
tifully for  hanging  down  the  sides  of  a  rock-work 
in  summer. 
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H.  eifflf/a'/ia  (eUtos-leaved).    1.    Jna;    Itt6. 
— •  Cmuiingha'mi  (Cunnrngham't}.  3.  July.  1832. 

Twiner. 
~  tfen/a'/a  (toothed).    6,    I8U.    Twiner. 

—  >feruo'«a  (Biftzag)*    >•    May.    18S3. 

—  grossulariafi/lia    (g^osebeny  -  leaved*       6. 

May.    1819.    Trailer. 
—•lineafrUinwtovi'leaved).    6.    June.    1821. 

—  obtiu^lia  (blunt-leaved)!  S.    Van  Diemen't 

Land.     1824. 
r* peduncutafta  (toiv-leaf-stalked).     2.     June. 

1821. 
T'perfoUalta  (Ie«f-pierced)«    8.    May.    1842. 

—  •a/i'j'na  (willow-leaoMl).    3.    July.     1833. 

—  o<rjra'#a  (twiggy).    3.    July.    1822. 

—  volu'bilis  (twining).    8.    June.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1790.    Twiner. 

HiBi'scTjs.      (VirgU's   name  for  the 

Marsh  Mallow.    Nat.  ord.,  MaUowworts 

[Malvaceffi].    Linn.,  l^-Monadelphia  8- 

JPolyandria,) 

Hardy  annuali.sow  in  op«i  border^  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April ;  tender  annual*  sow  in  hotbed — 
■eedlinge  to  have  out-door  or  greenhouse  treat- 
ment ;  hardy  herbaceous  require  dlTidingan  spring, 
and  a  moist  situation  to  grow  in ;  hardy  shrubs 
require  an  open  sifiiation  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
by  seeds,  and  double  ones  by  layers,  by  cuttings  of 
ripe  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  autumn,  and 
kept  on  all  the  winter,  andalso  by  grafting.  Green* 
)iouse  and  stove  species  are  propagated  by  young 
•hoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  the  stove 
kinds  also  requiring  bottom-heat,  and  the  green- 
house kinds  liking  a  little,  too,  after  they  have 
stood  a  week  in  the  cutting- pots ;  peat  and  loam ; 
«ual  greenhouse  and  stove  temperatures* 

HARDT  ANNUALS. 
B,  Afriea'nut  (African).  2.  White.  June.  Africa. 
1828. 

—  Hugeflii  (Baron  Hugel*s).    May.  Swan  River. 

1841. 
-^M^num  (three-coloured.    Biadder-keftmia). 
3.   Yellow,  brown.    July.    Italy.    I5S6. 

stotje:  annuals. 
H.  dtgitaftu8  (finirer-/tfaoed).  2.  White,  red.  Au- 
lirust.    Brazil.     18l6, 

—  —  lir<frtVrtiM(Ker»s).    S.    White,  red.    Au- 

gust.   Brasil.     1816. 
•loflf^o'nr*  (long.flowered).    Pale  yellow.  An- 
gust.    C.  Ind.    1817. 

—  radia'tut  (rayed).  3.  Yellow.    Jtt]f  •    E*  Ind. 

1790. 

—  ietraphp'llua  (fonr-leaved^.  1^.  YeUow.  July. 

Bengal.     1818. 

—  vlf(/VKu«  (vine-leaved).  8.   Yellow.    Augnat. 

£.  Ind.    1090. 

HABDY  HEBBACEOUS  PEBENNL&LS. 
B.  i^andiflo'rus  (large-flowered).      S.      Flame. 
July.    Oeorgu.    1810.    Half-hardy. 

—  inet^nus  fhoary).     3.     Yellow.     September. 

Carofina.    1800. 

—  miUfa'rt«  (military).  3.  Purple.   August.    N. 

Amer.    1804. 
— •  MOfoAM'his  (mallow-roaa).    4.    White,  pink. 

August.    N.  Amer. 
— pute's^rts  (marsh).     3.     Pink.    August.    N. 

Amer.    1760. 
•^  pentaoa'rput  (five-fruited).     8.     Lilac,  red. 

August.    Venice.     I75S. 

—  ro'seiM  (rose-coloured).    4.     Pink.     August. 

France.     1837. 
•— •ea'der  (rough).    3.    Yellow.    Augnit.   Caro- 
lina.   1818. 


H,  aped/of nm  (Aowy).  9.  ScaileC.  Jalyi  N.  Amer. 

1804. 

—  5jrrfaeiM  (Syrian).  8.  Purple.  August.  Syria. 

1590*    Deciduous  shrub. 

tt'lbwi  {yihiti'fiowered).    8.    White. 

i^ibus-ple'ntu  (double-white).  8.  White. 

August. 

—  — —  margifu^ttu  (hotder-leaved),   8.    I\Drple, 

white.    August.    Syria. 

—  —  purpu'reut  (purple-yf uwered).  8.  Purple. 

August. 

—  —^  purpu'reO'ple'nus    (double-purple).      8. 

Purple.    August. 
ru'ber  {red-flowered).    8.    Red.    August. 

—  — —  variega'ttu     {vanef;ated-flowered).        8. 

Striped.    August. 

—  Vtrgi'mcua  (Virginian).  3.  Red.  August.  Vir- 

ginia.   1/98. 

—  Wra'pee  (aim.  Wray's).  10.   Purple.  October. 

Swan  Itiver.    1839.    Deciduous  shrab. 

GREENHOUSE   SYEBaBEEN   SHBUBS. 
H.^fMigrpi'mM  (cotton-like).    4.    Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1618. 
"  gro$9ulttfrim  (gooseberry-Zeaveii).    4.    Blush. 

June.    Swan  River. 
—' heterophji^Uu9  (various-leaved).     0.     White, 

red.    August,    N.  S.  Wales.    1803. 
-^muUi'fidui  (many-parted-feaoerf).    3.    Asure. 

September.  N.  Holland.  1837*  Dectdnous. 

—  ttichitrdio'ni    (Richardson*s).      3.      Yellow. 

August.    N.  S.  Wales. 

STOYS  EVEBekBBBN  SHRUBS,   (&C. 
B»  abelnu/aehut  (mnsk-akro).   8.    Yellow.    Au- 
gust.   India.    1040. 

—  JBihio'picut  (Ethiopian).  15.  Purple.  August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774* 

—  b\furcaftu3  (two-forked).     3.    Purple.    June. 

Brasil.    1825. 

—  Borbo'nictu  (Bourbon).    10.    Yellow.    July. 

Bourbon.     1820. 

•—  Caeiero'm' (Cameron's).  1.  Rosy.  July.  Mada- 
aascar.     IS^d. 

fu'lgenM  (brilliant).  Red.  August.  Mada- 
gascar.   1843. 

—  eaneeUa'tu$  (latticed).    S.   Yellow*  July.   £. 

Ind.    I8I7. 

—  coUi'ntu  OxWl-inhabiting),   4.    Yellow,  brown. 

January.    1830. 

—  erini'tua  (iong-htixed),  3.   Ydlow,  red.    Sep- 

tember. Prome.   1838.  Herbaceooa  per- 
ennial. 

—  dioersifo'lius  (various-leaved).  0.  Yellow.  June. 

E.  Ind.    1798. 

"  fe'roM  (fkeno^tinging),  6.  Yellow.  May.  New 
Grenada.    1844. 

-~ /ermgi'neua  (rusty).  15.  Scarlet.  Madagascar. 
1824. 

~>fci//ne«s  (fig-like).  .4.  Yellow,  purple.  June. 
Ceylon.     1738. 

—Jkrca'iua({oTlud-€alp»ed).  3.  Yellow.  Au- 
gust. £.  Ind.  1810.  Herbaeeona  per- 
ennial. 

—  Jerroldia'mu   {'iILt,  Jerrold's).     0.    Crimson. 

July.  Brazil.  1843.  Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  la'mpaa  (lamp).    10.    Pink.    £.  Ind.    1600. 
~  lUa'einut  (lilac-yfouwred).    0.   Lilac.    V,  Hol- 
land.   18.^0. 

—  iilttTfo'rtw  (lily.flowered).    10.   Scarlet-   July. 

Mauritios.    1828. 

—  Xi'fuUfljfi  (Lindley*8).    8.  Purple.  December. 

India.    1828. 

—  Maeleayafnu»\yiwlJtKj*%).   YeUow.   August. 

W.  Ind.    1827. 
^  MtfnOuti  (Manihot).  a.  YeUow.  July.  £.  Ind. 
1712.    Berbaoeoua  pereoniaL 
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H.  mw/o'MM  (chsnpreable).  1  S.White.  November. 
E.  Inrl.     1690.   - 

•^ pedvneulii^tus  (/on^-ieaf-stalked).  S.  Red.  Au- 
gust.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1812. 

—  |fei»la«pe'rmu«(6ve-eeeded).  3.  Yellow.  July. 

Jamaica.     1825. 
T' phani'ceui  ipvaple-JhiPfred)*  8.  Purple.  July. 
E.  Ind.     1796. 

—  pulehe'lluit  (beautiful).  8.  July.  E.  Ind.  1820. 

—  rhombifo'lius  (diamond-leaved}.     4.    Purple. 

July.    £.  Ind.     1823. 

—  ro'M-ilfa/a&a'Wca  (Malabar-rote).  8.  Searlet. 

August.    E.  Ind. 

—  r&ta-Sine'nsis  (Chinese-roae).   10.  Red.  July. 

E.  Ind.    1731. 

—  — —  cu'mea'ple'na  (double-fleah).    10.   Fleah. 

July.     E.  Ind.     1731. 

— —— ySa'oa-/7/e'na(double<yellowish).  10.  Yel- 
low.   July.     £.  Ind. 

— lu'te9  idouble-ytllowi).  10.  Yellow.  July. 

£.  Ind.     1823. 

ru'bra-pltfna  (double-red).  10.  Red.  July. 

£.  Ind. 

—  — —  variega'ta-ple*na  (double-Tariegated).  10. 

Striped.    July.    £.  Ind. 

—  spte'tuUnn  (shining).   10.  Rose.  May.  N.  Hol- 

land.    1828. 

—  Tel/ai'ria  (Mrs.  Telfair's).    2.    Rose.    July. 

Mauritius.     1825. 

—  <n'to&tM(three-lobed).   3.  Yellow.   July.   W. 

Ind.     18ir. 

—  <u6«/o'«tt«  (tubular).   2.  Yellow.  August.    E. 

Ind.    1796. 

—  ve/M^j'n««  (velvet).   6.  White.   July.   Timor. 

1818. 

HiCKOSir.     Ca'rya. 

HiDB-BouNi).    See  Bark-bound. 

Hiera'cium.     Hawkweed.     (A  name 

from  Pliny  for  eye-salve ;  referring  to  the 

ancient  employment  of  the  juice.    Nat. 

ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceee].    Linn.,  19- 

Synffenesia  1-JEqualis.) 

Hardy  herbaueous  perenmala,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  all  yellow-flowered,  except  where  other- 
wise mentioned.  The  dwarf  ones  fitted  for  the 
front  of  borders,  rock-works,  and  alpine  grounds. 
Seeds  and  divisions  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  light, 
rich  loam.  Frutie<^ium  is  a  greenhouse  shrub; 
cuttings  vrill  strike  in  sandy  soil,  either  under  a 
bell-glass  or  a  hand.light,  during  the  summer; 
sandy  loam  suits  it,  with  a  little  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  36°  to  40°. 

fl.  a/pe'«/r«(alpine).  ^.  July.  Switserland.  I82S. 

—  alpifnum  (mountun).    ^.    July.    Britain. 

—  tunplesieut^le  (stem-clasping).  1 4.  July.  Pyre- 

nefs.    1739. 
— -— >j9v/iraon/rnot'tfe«(lfingwort-like).  l^.  July. 
Switzerland.     1819> 

—  aiMrAiiff«/o7tttm(buglos8-leaved).  1.  July.  Italy. 

1816. 

—  angusti/o'Uum  (narrow-leaved),  i.  May.  Switi- 

erland.     1829. 

—  tturanti'acum  (orange).  1|.  Orange.  June.  Scot- 

land. 

— fia'oum  (yellow).   1^.   July.  Switserland. 

1819. 

—  amr¥cuia  («miie2-eared).   l^^.   July.'  England. 

—  6<(/(tfum  (twice-cut).    1 4.    June.     Hungary. 

—  braeteolaftum  (bracted).   l^.  August.  £urope. 

1823. 

—  ca/ca'rettin  (chalky).   4*  July.   Europe.   181fl. 

—  Canud^tue   (Canadian).    S.    July.    Canada. 

1800. 
28 


B.  eerinthoi'des  (honeywort-Iike).    1^.    August. 

Scotland. 
■—  eiliaftum  (hair-fringed).  3.  July.  Crete.  1824. 

—  eo//i'fittm  (hill).    %.    July.    Switserland.  I819. 

—  corym^o'sttm  (corymbed).    2.    July.     I8I7. 

—  cnusi/o'lium  (thick-leaved).  4*  July.  Hungary. 

1820. 

—  cro'ceum  (nSton).    1.    June.    Siberia.    1818. 

—  cpdoniafu'lium   (quince-leaved).      2.      July. 

France.    18 16. 

—  c;yffio'«um  (cymed).    I.   May.    Europe.    1730. 

—  daUieula'tum  (small-toothed).  1.  July,  hr.ot- 

land. 

—  echioi'des  (viper's  buglois-Iike).  f .  July.  Hun- 

gary.   1802. 

—  e/OMg'a'/ttm  (lengthened).    1.   July.    Switser- 

land.   I819. 

—  eriopAo'rttm  (wool-bearing).  I.August.  South 

Europe.    181 7. 

—  en'opAj^'i/tim  (woolly-leaved).    14.    June. 

—  fascieula'tum  (bundled).    5.    July.    Canada. 
— yfa^«//aVe  (twiitgv).     1.    May.     I8I6. 

—  ^/oren^i'niim  (Florentine).  S.  July.  Germany. 

•791. 
— /oliVram  (lealy)^    S.    July.     Hungary.     1805. 
— frutico'tum  (shrubby).      8.    July.    Madeira. 

1 785.    Orvenhouse  shrub. 

—  glabra' turn  (smooth),    i,   July.   Switserland. 

I819. 

tubulit'aum  (tubulous).  ^,  July.  Switzer- 
land.   1819' 

— '  6me/t'fit  (Gmelin's).  1^.  June.  .Siberia.   1798. 

—  OocAna'lt(Oochnati's).  1.  June.  Switzerland. 

I8I9. 

—  Grotto'oii  (Gronovius's).    1.    June.    N.  Amer. 

1798. 

—  Ha/Ze'ri  (Haller*s).    i.    July.    Britain. 

—  heterophp'ltum  (variouf -leaved).    S.    August. 

Woods. 

—  Hoppea'num  (Hoppe's).  \.  June.  Switserland. 

I8I9. 

—  hu'mile  (humble).   |.   July.    Germany.    1804. 
branhiaftum  (brachiate).  4*  June.  Switz- 
erland.   1819* 

—  inca'num  (hoary).    3.    July.    Caucai^us.    181 7. 

—  tncarna'fum  (flesh-coloured).   1^.  Pink.  June. 

Carniola.     1815. 

—  inei'sum  (cut-leaoed),    i.   July.    Switzerland. 

I8I9. 

—  inuloi'des  (inula-like).   4.    August.    Scotland. 

—  Ka'lmU  (Kalm's).    l|.  August.  Pennsylvania. 

1794. 

—  heniga'tum  (smooth).    S.    August.    1804. 

—  Lawso'ni  (Lawson's).    i.    June.    Britain. 

— /07/ft/c;'/t«m  (long-leaved).     1^.    July.     18S1. 

—  tnaeuia'tum    (spotted-Zeaeed).     1^.     August. 

Britain. 

—  mo'lle  iwU-leaved).     \^.    August.    Scotland. 

—  ooa'tvm  (egg-/ea»e<{).   i*   July.    Switserlaud. 

I819. 

—  pa//e'«Mn«(pale).    1.    July.    Hungary.    1818. 

—  panicu/a'/vm  (panicled).  1^.   June.    Canada. 

1800. 
—•  pt'ctotn  (painted).     14>    July*      Switzerland. 

18i'9' 

—  /?i/oce'j»Aa/um  (hairy-headed).   1.  July.    182S. 

'- piloseUi/o'rtne  (mouse-ear-like).      4*      June. 
Switzerland.     1819* 

—  pom/o^/mm  (leek-leaved).    1.   July.   Austria. 

Ifl40. 

—  pr«moV«ttm  (bitten-<eaee<i).   1.  June.  Switz- 

erland.   1818. 

—  prenanthoi'det  (prenan*thus-like).     2.     July. 

France.     1819> 
^  prvneUitfo'Uum  (self-heal-leaved).    4.    July, 
dwitseiland.    1820. 

2r 
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a,  pulmonartoi^de»    (langwort-likc).     1.     July. 
France.     1819> 

—  fw/mono'riwm  (lungwort).  1}.  July.  Scotland. 

—  ptt»i'«ww»  (small).  *.  July.  Labrador.  J800. 
^  raeem&tum  (racemed).  2.  July.  Hungfary.  181«. 
~  ramo'ntm  (branchj).    3.    August.    Hungary. 

1806.  .     , 

—  refprns  (creeping).  Ij.  July.  Switwrland.  I8I9. 

—  ri'gidutn  (stiflf).    2.    June.    Britain. 
angtutif&lium  (narrow-leaved).  2.  June. 

Britain.  .    . 
pifetum  (pt&tittd).    2.    June.    Bntain. 

—  rotunda'tum  (round-/eoocd).   3.   July.    Hun- 

gary.   181 7.  .     , 

—  rupe'stre  (rock),  i.  June.  Switzerland.  1830. 

—  gaxa'Hleirock).    1.    July.    Austria.    1801. 

—  ScAmi'd/ii  (Schmidt's).    1^.    June. 

~  ScAroie'ri  (Schrader's).     1.     July.    Switaer- 
land.    18ig. 

—  9peeiiw'tHmum    (showiest).       1^.      August. 

South  Europe.    1821. 

—  «p*«V«Mm  (showy).    14.    June.    1818. 

—  «te«ct/o'/«um  (thrift-leaved).    14.   June.   Eu- 

rope.    1804. 

—  Stembtfrgii  (Sternberg's),    k'    July*    8wita- 

erland.    1819' 

—  ttolom'ferum    (runner-growing).     1.      May. 

Switierland.    1830. 
-' suceiaa/o'Hum    (lopped-leaved).      I.      June. 
Switzerland.    I8I9. 

—  syha'ticum  {wood).    Ij.    August.    Britain. 

—  hicoc«'pAaZ«»i»  (hairy-headed).   I.July.  1828. 

—  «m6e»a'fttm  (umbelled).  S.   August.  Britain. 

—  undula'tum  (waved).   1^.  July.  Spain.   1778. 

—  »«io'««m  (veiny).    ^.   July.    N.  Amer.    1790. 

—  verbaacifo'lium   (mullein-leaved).     1.     May. 

South  Europe.     1733.     , 
-- verructtta'tum  (yttLTted)'    !•    July.    1821. 

—  m/to'««m  (shaggy).    1.    July.    Scotland. 

—  virga'tum  (twiggy).  2.   July.  N.  Amer.  1810. 

Hiooi'nsia.  (Named  after  Don  O'-Hi^- 

ginSf  a  Spanish'Americaii  officer.    Nat. 

ord.,  Ginchonaels  [Cinchonacefle].    Linn., 

b-Pentandria    1-Monogynia,      Allied    to 

Hemilia.) 

A  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
spring;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  88®  to 
46** ;  will  thrive  out  of  doors  in  summer. 

H.  iirefica'na  (Mexican).  Yellow.  June.  Mex- 
ico.   1840. 

Hi'llia.  (Named  after  Sir  John  Hill, 
a  botanical  author.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads 
[Ginchonacese].  Linn.,  6-Hejpandria  l- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Cinchona. ) 

stove  evergreens,  with  white  flowers.  Cuttings 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60"  to  85** ;  win- 
ter, 48®  to  S5®. 

H.  longifi&ra  (long-flowered).  U.  March.  W. 
Ind.    1789. 

—  tetra'ndra  (four-stamened).  14*  June.  Ja- 
maica.   1793. 

Hi'ndsia.  ( Named  after  iJ.  B.  Hinds^ 
a  promoter  of  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  Cincho- 
nads  [Ginchonacese].  Linn.,  ^-Pentandria 
1-Monogynin,    Allied  to  Kondeletia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Braiil. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 


glasa,  in  bottom-heat.     Summw  temp.,  00*  to 
85®;  winter,  48®  to  66®. 

H.  longifl&ra  (long-flowered).     2.     Blue.    Aa« 

gust.    1641. 
a76a  (white-.^ow«reiO.    9.  White.  May. 

1846. 

—  tiolafeea  (violet-coloured).    8.    Violet.    May. 

1844. 

Hippea'stsuu.  EqnestrianStar.  (From 
hippetiSf  a  knight,  and  attron,  a  star ;  re- 
ferring to  one  of  the  species,  eque'ttre, 
Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllids  [AmaryllidacesB]. 
Linn.,  6-Hexandria  i-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Habranthus.) 

This  genus  of  bulbs  has  no  affinity  with  Ama- 
ryllis, with  which  the  species  are  often  confounded. 
Offsets;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould. 
Temp.,  60®  to  80®  when  growing ;  40®  to  60" 
when  at  rest. 

eiUBENHOUSE. 
H.  Banksia'nutn  (Banks's).  Pink.  October.  1840. 

—  Forbe'sii  (Forbes's).    2.   Purple,  white.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Bope.    1823. 

—  — —purpuV^um  (Porbes's  purple).    3.    Pur- 

ple.   July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 
— formosi'ssimum  (handsomest).    1.    Dark  red. 
July.    N.  Amer.    l6S8. 

—  Japd'nicum  (Japan).    Yellow.    July.    Japan. 

—  linea'tum  (lined).    |.    April.    S.  Amer.   1820. 

—  putft'cum  (modest).    1.    Pink.     June.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1796. 

—  Slaietiafna  (Slater's).    Red.    March.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1844. 

8T0TE.  '     % 

H.  amb^guum  (ambiguous).     White  and   red. 
June.    Peru. 

—  '—' longiflofrtim  (long -flowered).     Whitish 

and  purple.    June.    Lima.   .1880. 

—  ant^tnalum  (anomalous).  Crimsoih  green.    8* 

Amer. 

—  aufricum  (courtlv).  IJ.  Green,  crimson.  May. 

Brazil.    18  lO. 
gittucophjf'Uum    (milky  -  green  -  leaved). 

Crimson,  green. 
-^  plaiffpeftalum  (broad-petaled).    2.    Crimaon, 

green.    August.    Braiil.    1824. 

—  barba'ium  (bearded  -  te6e).      White,   green. 

Surinam. 

—  breviftt/rum  (short-flowered).   S.   White,  red. 

April.    Buenos  Ay  res.    1836. 

—  dttJAtito'mm  (many-bulbed).    Orange.    Braail. 

1810. 
acumina'tum  {pomted-petaUd).  Orange. 

Brazil. 

—  ——croca'tum  (saffron-coloured).    1.    April. 

Bi-asil.     1815. 
fu'tgidum  (shining).    1.    Light  prange. 

April.    Brazil.     1810. 

igne'scetu  (fiery).    Bed,  orange.     Brasil. 

rv'tiium  (refulgent).  I.    Orange,  acarlet. 

Annl.   Brasil. 

—  calyptra'fwn   (hooded).      1^.      Green,    red. 

June.    Brazil.    I8I6. 

-^eque'stre  (equestrian).  1.  Orange,  green. 
August.    W.  Ind.    1710. 

ma'jw  risrger).  2.  Orange,  gieen.  Au- 
gust.   W.  Ind.    1710. 

semipl^num  (half-double).    S.    Orange, 

green.    August.    Cuba.    I8O9. 

-^hpfbridum  (hybrid).  Numerous  cross-breed 
varieties. 

—  hUermtfdium  (intermediate).  S.  Striped.  Aor 

gust.    Brasil.    1821. 
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ff.  kermeaPfium  (cMxmint).  Jnne.  Bruil.    1838. 

—  miniaftum  (vermilion).    I.    VermiUon.   June. 

Peru.     1825. 

—  Organe'fue    (Organ    Bfountain)*       Crimion, 

white.    Bracil.     1841. 
—' -^  comprefMsum   (fliUCeDed).      Bed,   white. 
Brazil. 

—  paittaei'num  (parrot).      3.      Green,   icarlet. 

July.    Brazil.     1810. 

—  re'giMm  (queen's.    Mexican  Lily)*    S.    Scar- 

let.   May.     Mexico.     1725. 
^retieula'tum   (netttd- veined).      1.      Scarlet. 
April.     Brazil.     1777* 

—  ~~-  ttriatifoHium  (wAt/e-striped-leaved).     I. 

Purple.    August.    Brazil.    1816. 

—  retine'rma  (netted-nerved).    3.  Scarlet.  Maj. 

W.  Ind.     1833. 
'— SiOandri/lt/rum    (Solander  -  flowered).       1^. 

White,  green.    May.    Guiana.    1839. 
ttria'tum    {ntretiktd- flowered).      Green, 

white.  ' 

—  «fy/o'«um  (/ofij'-styled).      1.      Bed.      April. 

Maranham.     1631. 

—  oar<a'6i/t«  (variable).    1.    Bed,  white.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1831. 

—  mtta'lum  (niriped-flowered).    White,  red. 
latif&Hum  (broad-leaved).    White,  red, 

l|icen« 

Hi'ppioN.  (From  hippicCf  the  name 
of  a  herb  from  Pliny,  which,  he  said,  if 
put  into  a  horse's  mouth,  makes  him  in> 
sensible  to  hunger  or  thirst.  Nat.  ord., 
Qentianworts  [Gentianacese].  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  bienniale.  Sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring, 
or  the  end  of  summer,  and  carefully  kept  in  stoves 
and  greenhouses  during  the  winter,  they  will 
bloom  early  the  following  season. 

H.  hyuopif&Uum  (hyssop-leaved).     1.     Tawny. 

July.     E.  Ind.     1825. 
^  verHeiHa'tum  (whorled).    14.    White.     July. 

Trinidad.     I8I7. 

—  vUct/tum   (clammy).      S.      Yellow.      Jnne. 

Canaries.    1781. 

Hippobbo'ma.  (From  hippos^  a  horse, 
and  hromos^  poison.  Nat.  ord.,  Soapworts 
[Sapindacese].  Linn.,  ti-Pentandria  1- 
Manogynia.) 

Stote  herbaeeoui  perennials,  with  white  flowers. 
Cuttings,  suckers,  and  division  of  the  roots ;  sandy 
loam,  peat,  and  decayed,  but  dry,  cow-dung. 
Summer  temp.,  flu"  to  80^ ;  winter,  48**  to  5S^. 
U  forced  on  in  spring,  they  will  bloom  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  plants  are  poisonous  even  to 
the  touoh,  and  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
handled. 

B.  breviflo'rum  (short-flowered).  Jnly*  S.  Amer. 

—  toilfX/fo'ntm  (k>ng-flowered).    May.    W.  Ind. 

17ft3. 

HiPPOCBB'FtB.  Horse  -  shoe  Vetch. 
(From  hippotf  a  horse,  and  crepU,  a  shoe ; 
referring  to  the  form  of  the  seed-pod. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fahaces]. 
linn.,  IV'JHadelphia  4fDeeandria.) 

Hiidy  pet-blossomed,  yellow-flowered  plants. 
The  annuals  merely  require  sowing  in  the  oi«n 
border,  in  March  or  April ;  the  herbaceous  trailers 
leqoire  dividing  at  a  similar  period.  Balea'rica  is 
tile  only  ahnib  it  reaemUea,  and  requires  similar 


treatment  to  the  Coronilla,  needing  a  edid  pit  or 
a  greenhouse  in  winter. 

H.  Balea'rica  (Balearic).     3.    May.     Minorca. 
1776.    Shrub. 

—  etnn&Hii  (tufted).    4*    AprH.    England.    Per- 

ennial trailer. 

—  glau'ca  (milky-green).    \.  May.  Italy.   I819. 

Perennial  trailer. 

—  Helved ticaiSmw-iu/ted).    i.  May.    Switser- 

land.     1819.     Perennial  trailer. 

—  multiMiliquo'Ma   (many  •  podded;.      1.      July. 

South  Europe.    15/0.    Annual. 

HiPPo'PHAE.     Sea  Buckthorn.    (From 

hippos,  a  horse,  and  phao^  to  kill.      Nat. 

ord.,  Oleasters  [Elsaagnacese].     Linn.,  22- 

DioBcia  ^-Tetrandria.      Allied  to  Shep- 

herdia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  Layers,  suckers,  cnt- 
tinps  of  the  roots,  and  seeds ;  common  soil. 
These  are  first-rate  shrubs  for  the  sea-coast,  for 
fixing  sands  along  with  ca're*  and  other  grasses. 

H.  rhamnoi'des    (rhamnus  -  like).      18.      May. 

England. 
— angiuti/o'lia  (narrow-leaved).    8.     May* 

South  England. 
— Sihi'riea  (Siberian).    April.    Siberia. 

—  «a<ict/o'/ta  (willow-leaved).    8.  Nepaul.  1832. 

Hntx'A.     (Named  after  De  La  Htre, 

a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Malpighiads 

[Malpighiacese].      Linn.,   lODecandria 

3-7Vi^y«ta.) 

Stove  climbers.  Cuttings  of  firm  young  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  bottom-heat; 
sandy,  fibry  loam,  and  fibry  peat,  with  a  little 
freestone  or  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  90^ ; 
winter,  SilP  to  6o°. 

H.  glaucefsceru  (milky-green).    Yellow. 

—  i'ntftca (Indian).  10.  White.  July.  £.  Ind.  1830. 
— ■  nu'tans  (nodding).     10.    White.    July.     £, 

Ind.     1620. 

—  odora'ta  (sweet-scented).    8.  Yellow.  "Guinea. 

1823. 

—  reeffna'/a  (leaning).  10.  Yellow.  July.  W.Ind. 

Hob.  This  is  the  implement  whieh 
should  be  hiost  frequently  in  the  gar- 
dener's hand,  for  the  surface  of  the  soil 
scarcely  can  be  too  frequently  stirred. 
The  handles  should  never  be  made  of 
heavy  wood,  for  this  wearies  the  hand, 
and  is  altogether  a  useless  weight  thrown 
upon  the  workman.  It  is  merely  the 
lever,  and  every  ounce  needlessly  given 
to  this  diminishes,  without  any  necessity, 
the  available  moving  power.  The  best 
woods  for  handles  are  birch  or  deal. 

For  earthing-up  plants,  broad  blades 
to  hoes  are  very  admissible,  and  they 
may,  without  objection,  have  a  breadth 
of  nine  inches ;  but  for  loosening  the 
soU  and  destroying  weeds,  they  should 
never  extend  to  beyond  a  breadth  of  six 
inches,  and  the  work  will  be  done  best 
uy  one  two  inches  narrower.  The  iron 
plate  of  which  they  are  formed  should  be 
well  steeled,  and  not  more  than  one-six- 
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teeoth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  weight 
necessary  should  be  thrown  by  the  work- 
man's arm  and  body  upon  the  handle; 
and  the  thicker  the  blade,  the  greater  is 
the  pressure  required  to  make  it  pene- 
trate the  soil.  It  should  be  set  on  the 
handle  at  an  angle  of  Od'^,  as  this  brings 
its  edge  at  a  good  cutting  angle  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  workman  soon 
learns  at  what  point  most  eifectively  to 
throw  his  weight,  and  holds  the  handle 
further  from,  or  nearer  to,  the  blade,  ac- 
cordingly as  be  is  a  tall  or  short  man. 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton  Gardens,  employs 
nine  sized  hoes,  the  smallest  having  a 
blade  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  the  largest  ten  inches. 
The  smallest  are  used  for  potted  plants 
and  seed-beds,  and  those  from  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  wide  are  used 
for  thinning  and  hoeing  among  crops 
generally.  These  have  all  handles  vary- 
ing in  length  from  eight  inches  and  a 
hdf  to  eighteen  inches,  all  the  neck  or 
upper  part  formed  of  iron,  for  the  smaller 
sizes  not  thicker  than  a  large  pencil,  and 
that  part  which  has  to  be  grasped  by  the 
workman  is  only  six  inches  long,  and 
formed  either  of  willow  or  some  other 
soft,  light  wood,  which  is  best  to  the  feel 
of  the  hand.  Each  labourer  works  with 
one  in  each  hand,  to  cut  right  and  left. 
The  blade  is  made  thin,  and  with  a  little 
foresight  and  activity  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  ground  can  be  got  over  in  a 
short  timo. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  all  his  hoes  made  with 
a  crane  neck,  as  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  No.  1.  The  blades  Broader  than 
four  inches  Mr.  Barnes  has  made  like  a 
Dutch  hoe,  No.  2. 

No.  1.  No.  3. 


The  crane  neck  allows  the  blade  to 
pass  freely  under  the  foliage  of  any  crop 
where  the  earth  requires  loosening ;  and 
the  blade  works  itself  clean,  allowing  the 
earth  to  pass  through,  as  there  is  no 
place  for  it  to  lodge  and  clog  up  as  in 
the  old-fashioned  hoe,  to  clean  which, 
«^hen  used  of  a  dewy  morning,  causes 
the  loss  of  much  time. 

The  thrust,  or  Dutch  hoe,  consists 
<of  a  plate  of  iron  attached  somewhat 


obliquely  to  the  end  of  a  handle  by  a 
bow,  used  only  for  killing  weeds  or  loosen- 
ing ground  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
raked.  As  a  man  can  draw  more  than 
he  can  pushj  most  heavy  work  will  be 
earnest  done  by  the  draw- hoe. 

In  the  island  of  Guernsey  a  very  effec- 
tive weeding-prong  is  used,  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  hammer,  the  head  flattened 
into  a  chisel  an  inch  wide,  and  the  fork 
the  same.  The  whole  length  of  this 
prong  is  nine  inches,  and  it  is  attached  to 
a  staff  five  feet  long.  Such  an  imple- 
ment is  light  and  easy  to  use,  it  requires 
no  stooping,  and  will  tear  up  the  deepest- 
rooted  weeds. 

Hoffmanse'ggia.  (Named  after  J.  C, 
Hoffmansegg.  Nat. ord,^ Ltguminous Plants 
[FabaceaBJ.  Linn.,  iO-Vecandria  l-Mo- 
nogynia,) 

Stove,  yellow,  pfa-blossomed  everg^reenii.  Cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  in  sand,  in  bottom-heat ; 
also  division  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  Go°  to  80° ;  winter,  50°  to  55**. 

H.  falca'ria  iaiMe-ieaved).  2.  July.   Chili.  I806. 

—  prostra'ta  (trailing).    July.    Lima. 

Hohenbe'rgia.      (Named    after    M. 

Hohenherg^A  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 

Bromelworts  [BromeliacesB].     Linn.,  6- 

Hexandria  l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Bil- 

bergia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial.  Suckers,  and  di- 
viding the  plant ;  pt'at  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
6o°  to  85°,  with  plenty  of  moisture ;  winter,  fiO^ 
to  65°,  and  rather  dry.  When  heat  and  moisture 
are  applied  in  the  spring,  the  flower-stems  will 
shortly  appear,  if  the  plant  was  well  exjiosed  to 
the  sun  in  summer,  and  water  gradually  withheld 
in  autumn. 

H.  ah'9biltfcem  (coned).  Yellow.  May.  S.  Amer. 
1842. 

Hoi'tzia.     (From  hoitzil^  its  Peruvian 

name.   Nat,  ord.,  PhUtxworts  [Polemoni- 

aceee].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1-Monogynia. 

Allied  to  Iporaopsis.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Mexico. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
gla.^s ;  fihry  peat  and  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  45°. 

H.  cteru'lea  (h^ue).     I.    Blue.    June.     1824* 

—  cocci'nea  (scarlet).    3.    Scarlet.     1824. 

—  glandulo'sa  (glanded).    2.    Pale  red.    June. 

1825. 

—  Mexica'na  (Qlexican).    8.    Scarlet.     1824. 

Holarrhe'na.  (From  holo»,  entire,  and 
arrhen,  a  male;  referring  to  the  antliers. 
Nat. ord..  Dogbanes  [ApocynacesB]  Linn., 
b-Peiitandria  l-Monogyuia.  Allied  to 
Alstonia.) 

Stove  evergreen.    Cuttings  of  young  shoots,  as 
tresh   growth  has  commenced,  in  sand,  under  a 
hfcll-glass,  and  in  botrom-heat;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  60°;  winter,  48°  to  55°. 
H.  m//(/«a  Cahaggy).    £.  Ind.    1820. 
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Hoi.bo'llia.       (Nained    after  F.  L. 

HolhoU^  of  the  Rojal  Botanic  Gardens, 

Copenhagen.      Nat.  ord.,  Lardizahaladx 

[Lardizabalaceffl].      Linn.,    ^Zl-MoncBcia 

^-HexanUria,    Allied  to  Akebia.) 

Greenhouse  climben,  from  Nepaul,  valued  for 
the  fragrance  of  their  dull  flowers.  Their  fruit 
is  eaten  in  India.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  young 
shoot*  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  grlass;  open,  sandy 
loam,  with  a  little  peat;  will  stand  in  a  cool  green- 
house, in  winter,  and  probably  would  twine  up 
the  wires  of  a  conservative  wall  in  summer. 

H.  aeumina'ta    (pointed  -  leafleted).      Purplish. 

February.     1 846. 
—  anffvstifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  Purple.  Mareh. 
— /o^t/o'/itt  (broad-leaved).   10.    Green.    March. 

1845. 

HoG-NUT.     Ca'rya  porci'na, 

HoO'PLUM.     Spo'ndias, 

Holly.  {Flex  aquifo'Uum.)  Of  this 
hardy  evergreen  Bhrub  there  are  eight 
varieties:—!,  Silver-edged;  2,  Golden- 
edged  ;  3,  Thick-leaved ;  4,  Prickly ;  5, 
Yellow-leaved ;  6,  Variegated ;  7,  Spotted ; 
8,  Recurved. 

The  holly  will  not  thrive  in  any  poor, 
light,  sandy  soil,  or  in  a  swampy  situation, 
bat  likes  a  strong,  deep,  dry,  loamy  soil. 
If  grown  as  single  ornamental  shrubs 
they  should  not  be  overshadowed  by 
other  ti'ees ;  and  if  the  land  is  manured, 
so  much  the  better.  As  to  pruning  it, 
with  a  view  to  make  it  grow  fast,  the  less 
you  do  of  that  the  better.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  encourage  the  leader, 
by  stopping  any  laterals  that  try  to  in- 
terfere with  it. 

The  moat  expeditious  way  of  making 
hoUy  hedges  is  to  procure  large  plants  from 
some  nursery;  but,  with  the  smallest  ex- 
pense and  more  time,  the  fallowing  maybe 
recommended:—  Gather  a  sufficient  quan. 
tity  of  ben'ies  when  lipe ;  then  dig  a  hole 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  throw  the 
berries  in,  crushing  and  mixing  them 
with  some  fine  soil  at  the  same  time; 
close  the  hole  with  the  soil  taken  out, 
and  throw  some  litter,  or  other  covering, 
over  the  whole,  to  prevent  the  wet  or  frost 
penetrating.  Take  them  up  and  sow  them 
in  March.  They  will  make  nice  little 
plants  the  first  season;  and,  by  trans- 
planting the  stronger  ones,  you  will  have 
fine  plants  in  about  three  years. 

Large  hollies  are  best  moved  about  the 
third  week  in  August.  With  a  small  cord 
tie  up  the  lower  branches,  then  mark  a 
circle  two  feet  from  the  bole  of  the  tree, 
and  another  circle  two  feet  beyond  the 
first ;  the  space  between  the  two  circles 
must  have  tdl  the  soil  dug  deeply  out  of 


it ;  whilst  this  is  going  on,  let  another 
labourer  he  digging  a  hole  larger  than 
the  ball  of  the  tiee  will  require,  making 
it  rather  deeper;  fill  in  some  of  the  best 
soil,  chopped  fine,  and  mix  it  with  water 
till  it  forms  a  puddle  of  the  consistence 
of  thick  paint.  '  Gradually  undermine 
the  ball  below  the  roots  till  it  stands  quite 
loose;  then  wrap  some  garden -mats 
round,  and  tie  the  ball  firmly  together 
with  a  strong  rope ;  then  wrap  the  stem 
round  as  near  the  soil  as  possible  with 
some  old  carpet  or  sacking;  tie  to  the 
stem  at  that  part  a  stout  pole  eight  or 
nine  feet  long;  then  lower  the  tree  gently 
dov/n,  and  let  as  many  men  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  take  hold  of  the  pole,  and 
remove  the  tree  to  its  place,  letting  it 
down  gently  into  the  hole  amongst  the 
puddle,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  below, 
but  rather  above,  the  general  level ;  fill 
in  good  soil  round  the  ball  after  the  tree 
is  set  upright,  and  the  mats,  ties,  &c., 
removed.  Mix  this  soil  with  water  till  it 
is  a  puddle  like  the  bottom ;  secure  the 
tree  with  props,  to  prevent  the  winds 
from  shaking  it. 

The  best  time  for  cutting  hollies  is 
early  in  the  spring,  ahout  the  end  of 
February,  before  they  have  begun  to 
shoot.  Never  clip  them  with  shears,  but 
cut  them  in  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Hollyhock.  {Altha'a  ro'sca.)  By 
Cuttings. — These  are  made  from  the 
young  shoots  that  rise  from  the  base  of 
the  strong  flower  stems.  They  may  be 
formed  of  the  tops  only,  or,  if  the  young 
shoots  aie  long,  they  may  be  cut  into 
lengths  of  two  joints  each,  removing 
the  lower  leaf,  and  shortening  in  the 
upper  one.  To  cause  them  to  send 
forth  roots,  a  gentle  hotbed  should  be 
made  either  of  well-fermented  dung, 
tanner's  old  bark,  or  fresh -fnllen  leaves. 
As  soon  as  the  heat  is  moderated,  place 
the  frame  upon  it,  and  a  covering  of  dry 
saw-dust  upon  the  bed  within  the  frame 
to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  Then  pre- 
pare the  cuttings,  put  them  round  the 
edge  of  pots  filled  with  moist,  sandy  loam, 
press  the  earth  close  to  the  bottom  of 
each  cutting,  and  fill  up  the  holes  with  a 
little  more  soil.  Then  plunge  them 
nearly  up  to  the  rim  in  the  saw  dust,  but 
give  no  water,  because  they  are  very  full 
of  sap,  and  would  damp  off  immediately. 
Shade  closely  and  give  no  air,  excepting 
a  little  at  the  back  to  let  out  the  steaiti 
for  an   hour  in   the  morning.    In  six 
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weeks  they  will  begin  to  bIiow  signs  of 
growth,  and  should  then  have  a  little 
water  given  without  wetting  the  leaves. 
When  roots  are  formed,  pot  them  off  into 
small  pots,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame 
kept  close,  and  shaded  fpr  a  week  or  two. 
Then  gradually  inure  them  to  bear  the 
full  sun,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  and  mode- 
rate but  constant  supplies  of  water.  They 
•re  then  ready  for  planting  out.  The 
best  time  to  perform  this  is  in  early 
spring,  but  it  may  be  done  also  in  August, 
80  as  to  have  them  rooted  before  the 
winter  sets  in. 

By  Divtsu^n.— Large,  strong  plants, 
with  numerous  shoots,  may  he  taken  up 
^A  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
be  divided  with  a  strong  knife.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  each  division  has  a 
^ood  share  of  roots,  and  at  least  one 
shoot  to  it.  Plant  these  divisions  in  a 
bed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  but 
not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  They  may 
remain  here  till  March,  and  then  are 
ready  to  plant  out  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  flower. 

By  Seed. — Save  seed  from  the  most 
double  and  best  coloured  flowers.    Clean 
it  from  th«  husks,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry 
drawer,  or  in  a  bag  hung  up  in  a  dry 
room.    Sow  early  in  March  in  shallow, 
wide  pans,  in  a  gentle  heat.    When  the 
seedlings  are  so  large  as  to  be  readily 
handled,  transplant    them    either   into 
boxes  three  inches  apart,  or  prepare  a 
bed  of  rich  earth  in  a  frame  without 
heat,  and  plant  them  out  in  it  at  the  same 
distance  from  each  other.     As  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  make  a  suffi- 
ciently large  piece  of  ground  very  rich 
with  well-decomposed  hotbed  dung,  in  a 
dry,  open  part  of  the  garden.    Take  the 
plants  up  carefully  with  a  garden  trowel, 
keeping  as  much  earth  as  possible  to 
each.    Carry  them,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  a 
basket,  to  the  prepared  ground,  and  plant 
them  out  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  one 
foot  between  each  plant.    There  they 
may  remain  till  they  flower.   Then  mark 
such  as  are  well  shaped  and  bright  co- 
loured; cut  them  down,  and  plant  them 
in  the  place  where  they  are  to  flower  next 
season,  giving  a  name  to  each.    Write  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  a  description 
of  each,    both    of   shape    and    colour. 
Single  and  badly-shaped  flowers  throw 
away  at  once. 

Soil, — They  must  have  a  dry,  deep 
soil,  enriched  with  plenty  of  manure.    If 


the  situation  is  damp,  they  will  die  off 
in  the  winter,  unless  well  drained,  and 
the  bed  elevated  above  the  natural  level. 
Summer  Culture, — ^When  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  in  the  spring,  give  them  • 
mulching  about  two  inches  thick,  with 
some  light  littery  manure.  This  will 
protect  the  roots  from  the  drying  winds, 
and  strengthen  the  flower-shoots.  Place 
tall,  strong  stakes  to  them  in  good  time, 
and  as  they  advance  in  growth,  tie  the 
shoots  separately  to  the  stakes  regularly, 
but  not  too  tighUy,  and  leave  room  for 
the  stems  to  swell.  During  dry  weather, 
give,  once  a  week,  a  thorough  good 
watering.  If  the  flowers  are  intended 
for  exhibition  in  spikes,  cut  off  their  ex- 
treme ends.  This  will  cause  the  flowers 
to  form  a  fine  pyramid  of  bloom,  and  make 
them  open  more  equally  and  much  larger. 
Winter  Culture. — Cut  down  the  flower- 
stem  as  early  as  possible  after  the  bloom 
is  over,  and  the  seed  is  ripened.  Dig  the 
ground  between  the  plants,  leaving  it 
moderately  rough  to  mellow  with  the 
weather,  adding  a  dressing  of  well-de- 
composed manure.  Before  the  severe 
frosts  are  likely  to  set  in,  give  a  mulching 
of  light,  half-decayed  dung,  closing  it 
round  the  plants.  This  will  keep  the 
roots  warm  through  the  frosty  weather, 
and  will  enrich  the  ground  as  it  decays. 

Insects. — The  yreen  fly  will,  in  dry 
seasons,  attack  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots.  (iSfee  Aphis.)  Sings  will  also 
attack  the  young  shoots.  They  must  be 
diligently  sought  for  and  destroyed,  or,  if 
very  numerous,  give  the  ground  a  water- 
ing with  clear  lime-water  occasionally. 
In  new  ground,  a  frrotm  gruh  is  sometimes 
very  destructive  by  eating  off  the  young 
shoots  just  level  with  the  ground.  No- 
thing will  kill  these  except  hand-picking, 
the  soil  must  be  stirred  with  the  hand, 
and  the  insects  found  and  destroyed. 

Diseases, — Sometimes  they  die  off  sud- 
denly, the  consequence  of  a  too  rich  or 
too  damp  soil.  Whenever  a  plant  is 
struck  with  this  disease  it  should  be  in* 
stantly  removed.  If  it  has  any  young, 
healthy  shoots,  they  maybe  taken  off  and 
put  in  as  cuttings.  The  place  must  have 
the  soil  removed  for  a  foot  square,  fresh 
soil  put  in,  and  a  new  healthy  plant  in- 
serted. 

Holmskio'ldia.  (Named  after  T, 
ffolmskioldf  a  Danish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.. 
Labiates,  or Lipwarts  [Lamiaceea].  linn., 
I4k-Didynamia  U-Angiospermia.) 
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8toT«  evergrMnt,  with  aearlet  flowers,  from  the 
East  Indies.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  just  get- 
ting firm  at  the  base,  in  sandy  soil,  under  glass, 
and  in  heat ;  sandy  peat,  and  light,  fibry  loam. 
Sammer  temp.,  (Mr  to  90^ ;  winter,  SO^  to  6o°. 

H.  «««fif<'«ea  (bloody).    4*    179^.    Shrub. 

—  ceo'ii^aw  (climbing).    May.    18S4.    Climber. 

Homalone'ma.  (From  homalot^  regu- 
lar, and  nema,  a  filament;  in  reference 
to  the  regularity  of  the  numerous  sta- 
mens. Nat.  ord.,  Arads  [Aracee].^  linn., 
Hl'Moneecia  7'Heptandria,  Allied  to 
Biehardia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.  Offseta  from 
the  roots,  and  dividing  the  plant;  rich,  open 
loam.    Winter  temp.,  40*'  to  46^ 

H.  e&rda'ta  (heut-teaved).  White.  June.  China, 
mo. 

HoHESTY.    Luna*ria, 

HomsT-BEBBT.    Meltco'cca, 

HoNET-DSW.    See  Extbayasatei)  Sap. 

HoNEY-FLOWEB.    Melia'nthus, 

HoNST-OABUC.    Nectarosco'rdum, 

HoNET-LocusT.  Oledi'tschta  irica'n^ws. 

HoNETsnoKLE.     Caprtfo'lium, 

HoNETWOBT.     Ceri'nthe, 

Hoop-petticoat.  NarcVtsu*  hutboco'- 
Mum. 

Hoop-ash.    Ce'Uis  crassifo'lia. 

Hop.    Su'mulus. 

Hophobmbeam.    Phologo*phora, 

HoBSHOtJND.    Marru'biwn. 

Hobxe'lia.  (Named  after  J.  fforkel, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Boseworts 
[Bosaceffi].  Linn.,  10-Decandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Potentilla.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  and  divid- 
ing the  plant  in  spring ;  common  garden-soil. 

H.  eonge'tta    (erowdtd-flowered).      S.     White. 
August.    California.    1880. 

HoBXi'NUic   (From  hormao,  to  excite ; 

ite  nedidnal  qualities.    Nat.  ord.,  Lip- 

%DorU  [Lamiacese].    Linn.,  \4flhdyruimia 

I'^Oymnospermia,    Allied  to  Monaida.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  of  the 
idant,  and  seeds  in  sprin|( ;  requires  a  dry  situa- 
tion, or  a  damp  winter  wiU  injure  it. 

H.  Pprena'icum  (Pyrenean).    1.     Blue.    June. 
Pyrenees.    1820. 

Hobn.    See  Animal  Mattebs. 
Hobkbeam.     Carpi'nus. 
Hobn-of-plekty.    Fe'dia. 
Hobn-poppy.     Glau'civm. 

HOBSB-CBESTNUT.     ^'sculuS, 

Hobse-badish.  (Cochlea'ria  Jrmo- 
ra'cia.)  Delights  in  a  deep,  rich  soil, 
banks  of  a  ditch,  <fec.  Should  the  ground 
require  manure,  it  should  be  dug  in  at 
the  depth  at  which  the  sets  are  intended 
to  be  planted.  It  is  propagated  by  sets, 
provided  by  cutting  the  main  root  and 


o£&et8  into  lengths  of  two  inohes.  The 
tops,  or  crowns  of  the  roota,  form  the 
best,  those  taken  from  the  centre  never 
becoming  so  soon  fit  for  use,  or  of  so 
fine  a  growth.  Each  set  should  have  at 
least  two  eyes ;  for  without  one  they  re- 
fuse to  vegetate  at  all.  For  a  supply  of 
the  crowns,  any  inferior  piece  of  ground, 
planted  with  sets  six  inches  apart  and 
six  deep,  will  ftunish  from  one  to  five 
tops  each,  and  may  be  collected  for 
several  successive  years  with  little  more 
trouble  than  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds ;  but  the  times  for  planting  are  in 
October  and  February. 

Insert  the  sets  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart  each  way.  The  ground  trenched 
between  two  and  three  feet  deep,  the  cut- 
tings being  placed  along  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  and  the  soil  turned  from  the 
next  one  over  them.  The  earth  ought 
to  lie  lightly  over  the  sets;  therefore 
treading  on  the  beds  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  shoots  make  their  appear- 
ance in  May  or  June,  or  earlier  if  the 
sets  were  planted  in  autumn. 

Remove  the  leaves  as  they  decay  in 
autumn,  Uie  ground  being  also  hoed  and 
raked  over  at  the  same  season,  which 
may  be  repeated  in  the  following  spring. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn  they  merely 
require  to  be  hoed  as  before,  and  may  be 
taken  up  as  wanted.  By  having  three 
beds  devoted  to  this  root,  one  will  always 
be  lying  fallow  and  improving ;  of  which 
period  advantage  should  be  taken  to  ap- 
ply any  requisite  manure. 

Taking  up. — To  take  them  up,  a  trench 
is  dug  along  the  outside  row  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  roots,  which,  when  the  bed 
is  continued  in  one  place,  may  be  cut  off 
level  to  the  original  stool,  and  the  earth 
from  the  next  row  then  turned  over  them 
to  the  requisite  depth ;  and  so  in  rotation 
to  the  end  of  the  plantation.  By  this 
mode  a  bed  will  continue  in  perfection 
for  five  or  six  years,  after  which  a  fresh 
plantation  is  usually  necessary.  But  the 
best  practice  is  to  take  the  crop  up  en- 
tirely, and  to  form  a  plantation  annually; 
for  it  not  only  causes  the  roots  to  be 
finer,  but  also  affords  the  opportunity  of 
changing  the  site.  If  this  mode  is  fol- 
lowed care  must  be  taken  to  raise  every 
lateral  root;  for  almost  the  smallest  will 
vegetate  if  left  in  the  ground. 

Hobse-badish  Tbeb.     Mori'nga. 

Hobse-shoe  Vetch.    Hippocre'pU. 

Hobsb-thistle.    Ct'mHm, 
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HosA'csii.  (Named  after  Dr.  Hosack^ 
an  American  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Legu- 
minous Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn.,  ll-Dia- 
delphia  ^-Decandria,    Allied  to  Ononis.) 

Hardy  plants,  with  yellow  flowers,  except  where 
otherwise  mentioned.  Suitable  for  front  of  borders 
and  rock-wurks ;  seeds  and  division  of  the  plants 
in  spring;  cuttings  of  perennials  in  summer, 
under  a  hand-light. 

ANNUALS. 
H.  subpinna'ta  (rather-leaflcted).     June.    Chili. 
1830. 

—  Wrangetia'na  (Wrangel's).  June.   California. 

1830. 

HEBBACEOUB  PERENNIALS. 

)?.  bi' color  (two-coloured).  \,  Yellow  and  white. 
August.    N.  Amer.    1820. 

—  crassifcriia  (thick-leaved).    June.    California. 

1833. 
— •  decu'mbens  (lying-down).  4*  August.  N.  Amer. 
1827. 

—  paro^o'ra  (small-flowered),    i.    August.    N. 

Amer.     1827. 

—  Punhia'na  (Pursh's).  ^.  July.  N.  Amer.  1824. 

—  3toton^/era  (creeping-rooted).    3.  Red.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1830. 

Hose  in  Hose  is  a  form  of  double 
flowers  when  one  corolla  is  inserted 
within  the  other,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  the  primrose. 

Ho'sTA.  (Named  after  N.  T.  Host^  a 
German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas 
[  Verbenaoese] .  Linn .,  2 -IHan dria  1  -Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Lantana. ) 

stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  blue  flowers,  from 
Mexico.  Cuttings  in  sand  under  a  glass,  in  bot- 
tom heat,  in  spring;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  00°  to  8U°;  winter,  48°  to  55°. 

H.  caru'lea  (sky-blue).    6.    July.    1733. 

—  Intifo'lia  (broad-leaved).    0.    July.     1834. 

—  lonjgi/o'lia  (long-leaved).    0.    July.    1820. 

Hotbed  is  a  bed  of  earth,  or  other 
material,  usually  covered  by  a  glazed 
frame,  and  heated  artificially,  and  em- 
ployed either  for  forcing  certain  vege- 
tables, for  raising  seedlings,  or  for  strik- 
ing cuttings.  It  is  heated  either  by  dung, 
or  leaves,  or  tan  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, or  by  hot  water. 

Hotbed  of  Stable  Dung  :  Preparation  of 
Dung. — We  will  commence  with  the  dung 
fresh  at  the  stable  door :  the  first  thing  is 
to  throw  it  into  a  close  body  to  "  sweat." 
Those  amateurs  who  have  plenty,  and  to 
spare,  will  do  well  to  shake  it  over  loosely, 
and  reject  a  portion  of  the  mere  drop- 
pings ;  for  these  take  the  most  purifying, 
and,  moreover,  engender  an  over-power- 
ful, and  sometimes  unmanageable  heat, 
which,  in  impractised  hands,  is  capable  of 
much  mischief.  The  main  bulk  of  the 
material  thus  thrown  together  will,  in  a 
week  or  so,  become  exceedingly  hot,  and 


must  then  be  turned  completely  inside 
out ;  and,  in  so  doing,  every  lock  or  patch 
which  adheres  together  must  be  divided. 
Water  will  now  be  requisite,  and  must  be 
regularly  applied  as  the  work  proceeds, 
rendering  every  portion  equally  moist. 
After  the  mass  has  lain  for  about  four 
days  longer,  it  is  well  to  administer  a  li- 
beral amount  of  water  on  the  top ;  this 
will  wash  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap 
much  of  its  gross  impurities.  In  a  few 
more  days  it  must  be  again  turned  inside 
out,  using  water  if  dry  in  any  portion, 
and  after  laying  nearly  a  week  it  should 
be  almost  fit  for  use ;  but  it  is  well  to  give 
it  even  another  turn.  If  any  tree-leaves, 
strawy  materials,  &c.,  or  any  simple  ve- 
getable matter  is  to  be  added  to  the  mass, 
it  may  be  added  at  the  last  turning  but 
one.  The  heap  ought  now  to  be ''  sweet," 
and  such  may  be  readily  ascertained  even 
by  unpractised  persons;  for  a  handful 
drawn  from  the  very  interior,  and  appUed 
to  the  nostrils,  will  not  only  be  devoid 
of  impurs  smell,  but  actually  possess  a 
somewhat  agreeable  scent,  similar  to  the 
smell  of  mushrooms. 

Beds.— AM  things  will  now  be  in  readi-' 
ness  for  building  the  bed,  and  one  ne- 
cessary point  is  to  select  a  spot  perfectly 
dry  beneath,  or  rendered  so.  It  mast, 
moreover,  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  a 
whole  day's  sun ;  but  the  more  it  is  shel- 
tered sideways  the  better,  as  starving 
winds,  by  operating  too  suddenly  in  low- 
ering the  temperature,  cause  .  a  great 
waste  of  material  as  well  as  labour.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  bed,  or  ground  sur- 
face, should  be  nearly  level.  A  good 
builder,  however,  will  be  able  to  rear  a 
substantial  bed  on  an  inoline;  and  such 
is  not  a  bad  plan,  so  forming  the  slope  aa 
to  have  the  front,  or  south  side,  several 
inches  below  the  back ;  the  front  being 
with  the  ground  level,  the  back  raised 
above  it.  By  such  means  there  will  t^e 
as  great  a  depth  of  dung  at  front  as  back, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  the  base  is 
level;  for  then,  unluckily,  through  the 
incline  necessary  for  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  the  dung  at  back  is  generally  much 
deeper  than  the  front,  at  which  latter 
point  most  heat  is  wanted.  Good  gar- 
deners not  unfrequently  use  a  portion  of 
weaker  material  at  the  back,  such  as  lit- 
tery stuff,  containing  little  power  as  to 
heat.  It  is  well,  also,  to  fill  most  of  the 
interior  of  the  bed,  after  building  it  half 
a  yard  in  height,  with  any  half- decayed 


materiftls,  each  HBhalt-woni  linings,  fresh 
Ifavea,  ice,  Tliis  will,  in  genera),  secure 
it  from  Ihe  danger  of  burning,  whilst  it 
will  also  add  to  the  permanency  of  the 
bed. 

For  winter-forcing  a  bed  shonld  he  at 
least  fonr  feet  high  at  the  back— it  five 
feet,  all  the  belter;  and  as  soon  as  built 
let  some  litterj'  manure  be  placed  round 
the  sides,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nind 
searching  it.  As  soon  as  the  heat  is  well 
np,  (jr  in  about  four  days  from  the  build- 
ing of  it,  the  whole  bed  shonid  have 
a  thorough  watering.  It  is  now  weU  tu 
close  it  nnlil  the  beat  is  well  up  again, 
when  a  second  and  lighter  watering  may 
be  applied ;  and  now  it  will  be  reudy  for 
the  hills  of  soil  any  time. 

In  making  the  hills  of  soil  for  the 
plants,  in  forcing  melons  or  oaeombers, 
make  a  hollow  in  the  centre  of  each  light, 
half  the  depth  of  the  bed-  In  the  bottom 
of  this,  place  nearly  a  barrowful  of  brick- 
bats, on  this  some  half-rotten  dung,  and 
Anally  a  flat  (Hiuare  of  turf,  on  which  the 
hillock  is  placed.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  "scorch" 
wilh  this  precantioD. 

As  the  heat  declines,  linings,  or.  as 
they  might  be  more  properly  eailed,  coat- 
ings, are  made  use  of.  which  consist  of 
hot  fermenting  dung  laid  from  eigbteea 
to  twenty-four  Inched,  in  proportion  to 
the  coldness  of  the  season,  *c.,»ll  round 
tlie  bed  to  the  whole  of  its  height;  and  if 
foonded  in  a  trench,  one  equally  de*p 
must  be  dug  for  the  coaling,  it  being  of 
importance  to  renew  the  heat  as  much  as 
possible  throngboat  its  whole  mass.  If, 
after  a  while,  the  temperatare  again  de- 
clines, the  old  coating  must  be  taken 
away,  and  a  similar  one  of  hot  dung  ap 
plied  in  its  place.  As  the  spring  advances, 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  will  compensate 
for  the  decline  of  that  of  the  bed  i  but  as 
the  nights  are  generally  yet  cold,  either 
a  moderate  coating,  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  thick,  is  required,  or  the  mowings 
of  grass,  or  even  litter,  may  be  laid  round 
the  sides  with  advantage. 

Variouij  Btru  dure  shavebeensuggested, 
whereby  the  heat  only  of  fermenting  dung 
is  employed,  and  its  steam  is  prevenled 
from  penetrating  within  (lie  frame.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  structures  is  the  fol- 
lowing, proposed  by  Mr.  "West : — 

S  D,  ohamber  in  whicb  the  dung  is 
placed,  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  sur- 
roBDded   by  nineinch  brickwork.    One 


kept  close  shut  np,  will  last  twelrs  or 
eighteen  days,  according  to  the  quabty 
of  the  dung.  As  the  heat  declines,  the 
other  side  is  filled,  and  the  temperature 
is  further  sustained  by  additions  to  the 
top  of  both  as  the  mass  settles.  When 
this  united  heat  becomes  insufficient,  the 
Bide  first  filled  being  cleared,  the  old 
manure  must  be  miied  with  some  fresh, 
and  i-eplaced,  this  being  repeated  idler- 
nately  to  either  heap  as  often  as  neces- 
sary. A  A,  are  the  doors,  two  of  which 
are  on  each  side  for  the  admission  of  tlie 
dung.  They  are  two  and  a  half  feet 
eqaarc,  fitted  into  grooves  at  the  bottom, 
and  fastened  by  means  of  a  pin  and 
staple  at  the  top.  b  b,  are  small  areas 
sunk  in  front,  surrounded  by  a  curb  of 
wood  ;  o  o  c.  are  bars  passed  longitudi- 
nally a.'i  B.  guide  and  support  in  packing 
the  dung:  crept esents  a  bar  of  cast-iron, 
two  inches  wide,  »nd  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  placed  on  the  edge  of  which 
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chamber,  to  support  a  layer  of  small 
wood  branches  and  leaves,  h.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  soil,  e,  in  the 
upper  chamber;  e  e,  represents  the  ori- 
fices, of  which  there  are  a  series  all 
round  the  pit,  communicating  with  the 
ilue  ¥  ¥  V,  which  surrounds  the  beds ;  the 
exterior  wall  of  this  flue  is  built  wilti 
bricks  laid  flat,  the  inner  one  of  bricks 
set  on  edge.  The  flue  is  two  inclie«  wide, 
and,  for  the  soke  of  strengtli,  bricks  are 
passed  occasionally  from  side  to  side  as 
lies.  The  top  of  the  fine,  and  the  internal 
part  of  the  wall,  which  rises  at  the  back 
sjid  front  to  the  level  the  earth  is 
meant  to  stand,  ere  covered  with  tiles, 
over  the  joints  of  which  slips  of  stale, 
bedded  in  mortar,  are  laid,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  steam  of  the  dung ;  i,  re- 
pri'sents  one  of  two  plugs,  which  >tiip 
holes  left  to  regulate  tiie  heat  and  steam 
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as  wt^  be  neesssary.  The  outer 
imppoiis  the  liglits.  For  Uia  ci 
iiience  of  filing  the  dung,  it  is  best  to 
fill  half  of  the  cbitinber  at  tlie  com- 
t,  before  the  branches,  moald, 
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'nj«-  B(rfj.— If  hot  water  1 
source  of  heat,  the  following  sketch  of 
the  bed  and  frame  employed  bj  Mr. 
Mitchell,  at  Worsley,  ia  about  the  best 
that  can  he  employed.  The  objects  kept 
in  view  wheo  it  was  ooDslrocled,  were — 
lat.  AdreiUationofBirwithoutlosiiofheBl. 
Und.  A  supply  of  moistare  at  command, 
proportii  inahle  to  the  temperature.  3rd. 
A  desirable  amount  of  buttom-heaL  4lh. 
A  supply  of  external  air  (when  necessary) 
without  producing  a  cold  draught. 

The  method  by  which  the  first  of  these 
is  accomplished  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  section,  in  which  a  ia  the 
flow-pipes,  b  b  b  the  return  pipes  in  the 
chamber  ^    It  is  evident  that,  as  the 
air  in  the  chamber  becomes  heated,  it 
will  escape  upwards  by  the  opening  c, 
and  the  cold  air  from  the  passage  b  nil) 
rush  in   to    supply   its  place;    hut     ' 
ascending  current  of  heated  air,  eon 
in  contact  with  the  glass,  is  cooled, 
ecenda,  and  entering  the  passages,  passes 
into  the  chamber  a,  where  it  is  i 


heated;  and  tbna  a  constant  drculation 
ia  proaaced.  Tn  order  to  obtain  the 
second  object,tosonieeitent  are  combined 
tha  tank-and-pipe  systems.  The  flow- 
pipe  a  is  put  half  its  diameter  int«  the 
channel  c,  which,  when  filled  with  water 
(or  so  far  as  is  necessarj),  gives  off  a 
vapour,  e&ictly  proportionable  to  the 
heat  of  the  pipe  and  pit. 

The  third  requisition  is  produced  by 
the  Stirrounding  atmosphere  and  heating 
materials.  'Xbe  fourth  is  accomplished 
simply  by  lowering  the  upper  sash;  the 
cold  air  thus  entering  at  the  top  only, 
falls  directly  into  tbe  pasxage  s,  and 
passes  tbroogh  the   hot  chamber   be. 
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lore  coming  in  contact  with  tha  plants. 
When  the  heat  in  the  obamber  is  96°,  in 
the  open  space  over  tbe  bed  it  ia  71° ;  in 
the  bottom  of  the  passage  only  60° ;  and 
in  the  mould  in  the  bed  it  is  8<>>.  The 
amount  of  vapour  is  regulated  with  the 
greatest  facility,  even  from  the  smallest 
quantity  to  the  greatest  density. — Gard. 
Chron. 

HoiHOUBE.     Bee  SlOTB. 

Hottentot  Bbead.    DioKo'rea. 
Hottentot  Cbebrt.     Cnin'ne  AToHra- 

HOTTBNIDT  Fio.    Meiembrya'nthemum 

Hotto'nu.  Water  Violet.  '(Named 
after  P.  Holton,  a  Dutch  botaniaL  Nau 
ord.,  Primeworla  [PrimulacBia].  Lina,, 
S-PenfoWrta  i-Monogyaia.) 

B.  po^u'gf rji  (muth).  1.  Flati.  ADguIt.  Englnd. 

Hot  Wall  is  a  hollow  wall,  theinteiior 
air  being  so  healed  by  flues  or  hot  water 
as  to  keep  the  bricks  of  which  its  faces 
are  composed  so  warm  as  to  promote  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  fruit  trained 
against  them.     Set  Will  {Flued). 

Hot  Watek,  as  a  source  of  heat  tor 
gardening  purposes,  is  preferable  to  any 
other  for  large  structures.  In  Ihese  it 
is  less  eipensive,  and  in  all  it  is  more 
manageable  and  less  trouhlesome  than 
any  oiher.  See  GxEENHacrsE,  Hotbbd, 
and  Slove. 

HoitLLE'iiA.  (Named  after jIf.fDuUrJ, 
a  French   gardener.     Nat.  ord.,  Orcludt 
[Orcbidaceie].     Lion.,   iQ-Gyaaairia  I. 
Monaiidria.     Allied  to  Stanliopea.) 
Sbiv«  orchid*.    Division  of  Ih4  pLutj   pCAt, 


Hound's  Tonqve.     CyooifUi' ttum. 

HousELEEK.     SeiBferei'vum, 

Housto'nu.  (Namedinhonourof Dr. 
W.  Hm-Uon,  an  English  botaiuat.  Nat. 
ord.,  CiachenaiU  [Cinchoaaceie].     linn.. 
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H.  purpti^rea  (pmpU).  1.  Parple.    July.    1800. 
'^serpifUi/oflia\w\\A'tYkjnM'\tzvtd).    i.  White. 

July.    1828. 
->  ten^lla  (tender; .    Purple.    May.    1819. 

Houttuy'nia.  (Named  after  Dr, 
Jloutttiyn,  of  Amsterdam.  Nat.  ord., 
Saururads  [Saururaces].  Linn.,  d-7Vi> 
andria  B-Trigynia.) 

Herbaceous  greenhouie  marsb  •  plant,  from 
Japan,  with  yellowish-green  flowers.  Seeds,  or 
dividing  the  plant  in  spriniir ;  peat  and  loam,  kept 
moist,  and  the  plant  a  little  shaded.  Winter, 
temp  ,  40**  to  60°.  H.  eorda'ta  is  really  Polp'go- 
num  cugpida'tum, 

H./€B'tida  {fattd).    4.    July.    1800. 

Ho 'yea.  (Named  after  A.  P,  Jffove,  a 
Polish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaoese].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadel- 
phia  Q-Decandria.    Allied  to  Lalage.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hoi- 
land,  with  purple  flowers,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  Seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  a 
hotbed,  and  moistened  in  warm  water  before  sow- 
ing ;  cuttings  of  young  side-shoots  in  April  or 
Bfay,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  kept  in  a 
close  frame ;  sandy  peat  wiui  a  verr  littie  fibry 
loam,  and  pieces  of  charcoal  and  freestone,  or 
small  pieces  of  pounded  bricks.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  48°,  with  plenty  of  air ;  in  summer  they 
should  be  a  little  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 

H.  Ce'lsii  (Cei's).    4.    Blue.    June.    1818. 

—  cri'spa  (curled).    S.    February.    1837. 

—  elh'pt'Ca  (oval-»'«ao0<f)>    8.    April.    1817. 

—  ilictft/lia  (hoUy-leaved).    8.    April.     1844. 

— '  iane»tla'ta  (spear-headWeoeerf).  3.  May.  1808. 

—  latifo'lia  (broad-leaved).    3.    June.     1820. 

—  linea'rif  {nwrow-leaved),    8.    July.    1796. 

—  iongifo^lia  (long-leaved).    3.    July.    1805. 

—  Mangle'sii  (Captain  MangUa')*    1*    January. 

1837. 

—  fitticrona'/a  (sharp-pointed).    4.    May.    1824. 
— /»anno'«cr  (ragged).    3     May.    1894. 

— /m'fi^MM  (pungent).    Blue.     1837. 

—  —— mo'yor  (larger).    Blue.    5iay.     1841. 

—  p»rpu'rea  (purple).    3.    June.     1830. 

—  raeemuitt'sa  fspikeleted).    3.    May.    1849. 

—  rotmarini/o'lta  (rosemary-leaved).     3.    Blue. 

June.     1834. 

—  tpWndens  {%hinmg).   9.  Blue.   March.    1843. 

—  trin&rma  (three-seeded).    Vermilion.    May. 
^  viiii/sa  \shaggy).    3.    Lilac.    April.    1890. 

Hoye'nia.    (Named  after  J).  HoveUy  a 

Dutch    senator.      Nat.  ord.,  Rkamuads 

[Rhamnaceee].  l^xm.yb-PenUwdria  l-Mo- 

Hogynia*    Allied  to  Alaternus. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  with  white  flow- 
ers. Cuttings  of  ripe  young  shoots  in  sand,  under 
a  glass;  sandy  loam  and  a  littie  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  40°  to  45°.  H.  du'lei»  has  atood  against  a 
vail  in  the  Horticultural  and  Kew  Gardens,  with 
a  little  protection. 

JB.  du'lcis  (Hweet).    8.    July.    Japan.    1812. 

—  i<u»9tia7ur(  unequal).     10.     Nepaul.     1820. 

Hoy' A.  Honey  Plant.  (Named  after 
Mr.  Hoy,  once  gardener  at  Sion  House. 
Nat.  ord.,  Asdepiads  [Asclepiadacese]. 
Linn.,  6'Pentandria  ^-Digyuia,) 

Store  evergrMD  twincn.    Cuttings  inserted  in 


almost  any  open  soil,  and  olunged  in  a  moist 
heat,  root  quickly ;  even  the  leaves  will  root,  and 
soon  produce  a  plant ;  peat  and  loam,  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  little  pieces  of  pounded  bricks 
and  lime-rubbish.  They  tiourish  best  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stove,  and  full  exposure  to  the 
sun;  but  in  winter  they  should  be  kept  rather 
dry,  and  in  the  temperature  of  a  warm  green- 
house—45°,  50°,  or  even  lower. 

H.  a'trO'purpu'rea   (dark   purple).      Brownish- 
purple.    September.    Java.    1848. 

—  atw<ra'/t«  (southern).  White.  N.  Holland.  1830. 

—  be'llu  (beautiful).    1^.   White,  purple.  Taung 

.  Kola.    1847 

—  eampanula'ta  (btH'flowered)-    Green,  yellow. 

May.    Java.    1845. 

—  eamo'Ma  (fleshy./eaoed).    10.    Knkish-white. 

July.     Aoia.     1802. 

/o'liiS'VaHegaftiM  (variegated-leaved).  10. 

Pink.    July. 

—  cinnamonifo'lia  (cinnamon-leaved).   10.    Pale 

green.    July.    Java.    1847. 

—  caria'cea  (leathery).  2.  White,  yellow.  Auguat. 

Manilla.     1838- 

—  crauifvlia  (thick-leaved).    10.    China.    1817. 

—  fratefma  (brotherly).  Brown.  July-  Java.  1851. 

—  /rtiffco'sa  (shrubby).     1848. 

—  /tt'sen  (dark  brown).  Brownish.  Sylhet.  1837* 
~  imperia'lis   (imperial).     20.    Scarlet.     June. 

Borneo.    1847. 

—  lacuno'ia   (furrowed).     3.    Greenish  -  yellow. 

March.    Java.    1854. 

—  ooali/o'Ua  (oval-leaved).  Pinkish-yellow.  July. 

'    E.  Ind.    1840. 

—  pa'/ZicTa  (pale).  6.  White.  July.  E.  Ind.  1815. 
>«;E)arast7t<ra  (parasitical).     Yellow     E   Ind. 

—  Po7<it  (Poto's).    10.    Yellow.    E.  Ind.    1894. 

—  trine'rms  (three-nerved).    10.    Yellow.    July. 

China.     1634. 

The  last  two  are  probably  varieties  of  H.  car' 
tu/*a,   Frate'ma  is  brviher  to  eoria'cea. 

Uudso'nia.  (Named  after  W,  Hudson, 

FJi*8.,  author  of  the  Flora  A  nglica,    Nat. 

ord.,  Bock-roses  [Cistacese].    Linn.,  11- 

Dodecandria  i-Monogynia.'  Allied  to  He* 

lianthemum.) 

Half-hardy  evergreena,  from  North  America, 
with  yellow  flowers.  Generally  by  layers  in  spring 
and  autumn,  snd  cuttings  in  sand,  during  sum- 
mer, under  a  baud-light ;  sandy  peat,  and  a  moiat 
situation.  They  require  a  little  protection  in  win- 
ter, ahd  may  ba  placed  in  a  pit.  Unlike  any  other 
group  of  the  order,  the  foliage  more  resembles  a 
Heath  than  a  Cistus. 

H.  eriVroi'des  (heath-like).    1.    June.    1806. 

—  ^«^to'</ii  (NttttaU's>      1.    July. 

—  tomento'sa  {doviny).    1.    May.    1896. 

Hue'bnia.    (Named  after  J.  Huernius, 

a  collector  of  Cape  plants.  Nat.  ord.,  As- 

clepiads  [Asclepiadacese].    Linn.,  H-Pen- 

tandna  2-Digynia,    Allied  to  Stapelia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  succulents,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  in  spring,  welt  dried  be- 
fore inserting,  or  dividmg  the  plant  after  flower- 
ing; sandy  losm,  and  a  little  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  lime-ru>>bi»b ;  plenty  of  waver  when  growing 
and  flowering,  but  dry,  or  nearly  so,  during  the 
winter.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  85°;  winter,  45° 
to  60°. 

H.  barbafta  (bearded),   i.  White-atriped.    Au- 
gust.   1795. 
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of  that  first  hybridized,  seems  to  be  most 
Influenced  by  the  male  plant,  if  Us  seeds 
and  flowers  are  darker  than  those  of  the 
f€«male.  Capt.  Thurtell,  from  his  experi- 
ments on  the  pelargoniam,  found  the 
oolour  and  the  spot  of  the  petals  to  be 
more  influenced  by  the  male  than  by  the 
female  parent.  Indeed,  all  experience 
proves  that  the  progeny  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  most  resembles  in  colour 
the  male  parent. 

3.  Large  stature  and  robustness  are 
transmitted  to  the  otfspring  by  either 
parent ;  but  Mr.  Knight  generally  found 
the  most  robust  female  parent  produced 
the  finest  offspring. 

4.  Capt.  Thurtell,  from  lengthened 
observation  and  experiment,  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  form  of  the  petals  follows 
most  closely  that  of  the  female  parent. 

5.  Mr.  Knight  says  that  the  largest 
teed  from  the  finest  fruit  that  has  ripened 
earliest  and  most  perfectly  should  ^ways 
be  selected.  In  stone-fruit,  if  two  kernels 
are  in  one  stone,  these  give  birth  to  in- 
ferior plants. 

6.  The  most  successful  mode  of  ob- 
taining good  and  very  distinct  varieties 
is  to  employ  the  pollen  from  a  male 
flower  grown  on  another  plant  than  that 
bearing  the  female  parent.  To  avoid 
previous  and  undesired  impregnation,  the 
anthers  in  the  female  parent,  if  they  are 
produced  in  the  same  flower  with  the 
pistils,  must  be  removed  by  a  sharp- 
pointed  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  flower 
inclosedin  a  gauze  bag,  to  exclude  insects, 
until  the  desired  pollen  is  ripe.  Another 
effectual  mode  of  avoiding  undesired  im- 
pregnation is  bringing  the  female  psurent 
into  flower  a  little  earlier  than  its  con- 
genors,  and  removing  the  anthers  as 
above  described :  the  stigma  will  remain 
a  long  time  vigorous  if  unimpregnated. 

7.  When  double  flowers  are  desired,  if 
a  double  flower  should  chance  to  have  a 
fertile  anther  or  two,  these  should  be 
employed  for  fertilization,  as  their  off- 
spring are  almost  sure  to  be  very  double. 

Hydra'noba.  i^From  hydor^  water, 
and  aggewrit  a  vessel;  referring  to  the 
cup-form  of  the  capsule,  or  seed-vessel. 
Nat  ord.,  Hydrangeads  [Hydrangeacese]. 
linn.,  \Q'DecandHa  ^IHyynia.) 

Dodduoni  sliTabt.  Propagated  by  division  of 
the  Toota,  cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots,  and 
flottriahig  best  in  moist,  sheltered  places.  J7or- 
t^ntia,  &e  common  garden  Hydrangea,  though  a 
little  more  tender,  stands  the  winter  well  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  is^nd;  and  though  cut 


down  In  most  winters  in  Ihe  neighbouihood  of 
London,  yet,  if  a  slight  protection  of  mnlcfaing 
is  thrown  over  the  roots,  the  stems  wUl  rise 
strongly,  and  bloom  weH  after  Hidsummor,  if 
care  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  weaker  ones,  just 
as  is  done  with  a  Fuchsia  stool.  This  species 
makes,  also,  fine  ornaments  in  pots,  and  may  be 
propagated  at  almost  any  time ;  the  young  side- 
shoots,  when  two  or  three  inches  in  lengfth,  in- 
serted in  sandy  soil  and  in  heat,  striking  in  a 
few  days,  while  the  old  stems  will  strike  anywhere, 
but  require  their  time.  To  ^row  it  well  requires 
light,  rich  compost,  well  drained,  and  abundance 
of  water.  The  flower  generally  appears  first  of  a 
greenish  colour,  becoming  of  a  pale  rose ;  but  in 
some  districts  the  colour  becomes  a  beautiful 
blue.  Notwithstanding  all  the  experimenu  that 
have  been  made,  there  is  still  a  little  doubt  as  to 
the  cause  that  produces  the  change.  When  iron 
filings  and  a  solution  of  alum  are  used,  in  some 
soils  the  blue  colour  is  produced,  while  the  same 
means  will  not  produce  it  in  others;  and  other 
soils  will  almost  invariably  produce  this  blue 
colour  without  any  peculiar  matter  whatever 
being  added.  The  loams  at  Kenwood,  at  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  and  Stanmore  Heath,  and  the  peats 
at  Wimbledon,  as  well  as  some  boKS  near  Edin- 
burffh,  are  famous  for  producing  this  blue  in  the 
Hydrangea.  When  trying  artificialljr  with  iron 
filings  and  alum-water,  we  have  had  different 
colours  on  the  same  plant.  This  variation^  is 
merely  temporary — ^it  cannot  be  propagated  like 
a  vanety :  a  cutting  from  a  blue  plant  will  pro- 
duce a  rose  one,  unless  the  peculiar  treatment  be 
eondnued. 

OBEfiNHOUSE. 
H.  Belzo^nii  (Belzoni*s).    S.    Blue.    Japan. 

—  Japo'niea  (Japan).    3.     Blue,  white.      July. 

Japan.     1843. 
_ caru'lea(h\ne  flowered).  S.   Blue,  white. 

June.    Isle  of  Nepau.    1S44. 
-^tteUafta  (starry-itotpered).    S.     Pink.     July. 

Japan. 

HABDY. 
H.  arhorefteena  (tree-like}.    0.     White.     July. 

Virginia.    1736. 
dt'«cotor  (two-coloured-foaoe<2).  6.  White, 

green.    August.    N.  Amer. 
^cordaftaiyMaxi-leaved).  White.    July.    Caio- 

Ima.    1806. 

—  heteroma'Ua  (various  -  surfaced  -  Umed).     4. 

White.    Nepaul.    1831. 

—  horte'nsis  (garden).  3.  Pink.  May.  China.  1740. 

—  fU'oea  (snow-white-2ffaee(i).  ft.  White.  August. 

Carolina.    1786. 

gtabe'Ua  (smoothish-foaoMT).    5.    White, 

green.    July. 

—  querdfo'lia  (oak-leaved).    4.    WUte.    July. 

Florida.    1803. 

Htdba'stis.  Yellow  Root.  (From  hydor^ 
water;  referring  to  the  marshy  places 
where  it  grows.  Nat  ord.,  Crowfoots  [Ba- 
nuncnlacese].  linn.,  IS-PoZyoniWa  1-Jtfo- 
noyynia.    Allied  to  Adonis.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.    Diwaion  ef  the 
root ;  loam  and  peat ;  moist  situation. 
H.  Canad^fuit  (Canadian).  4.  Green.   Ma7*   N. 
Amer.    17ft9> 

Hydro'lea.  (From  hydoTy  water,  and 
elaia,  oil;  referring  to  the  marshy  ha- 
hitatandoiljrfeelofthelMyes.  Nat  ord.. 
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Hffdrophyli  [Hydrophylacese].    Linn.,  5- 

Pentandria  ^-Digynia,) 

Oreaahoute  herbaeeont  planU.  DWisiona,  ent- 
tingt,  and  seeds;  tpinofta  u  a  amaU  aquatic,  grow- 
ing beat  in  peat  and  loam ;  quadriva'loi»  is  also 
found  in  boggy  places. 

H.  quadriva'lois  (four-divided).   Pale  blue.  July. 
Carolina.    1824. 

—  irpifio'M  (thorny).    1.    Blue.    8.  Amer.    1791* 

Hydrome'stus.  (From  hydor,  water, 
and  mettos,  half;  referring  to  the  plant 
living  in  water  daring  the  rainy  season. 
Nat.ord.,  Acanthads  [Acanthaoece].  Linn., 
lA-Didynamia  H-Angiospermia,) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  young 
alioota  any  time  in  spring  and  summer,  in  sandy 
soil,  and  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  6o°  to  80° ;  winter,  48°  to  65°. 
H.  maoula'tiu  (spotted).  S.  Yellow.  May. 
Mexico.     1842. 

Hydrope'ltis.  (From  Ay<for, water, and 

pelte,  a  shield ;  referring  to  the  floating 

shield-like  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Waterahields 

[Cahombacese].    Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  6- 

Polygynia.) 

A  very  neat  little  hardy  water-plant,  well  worth 
growing  by  the  edges  of  an  aquarium,  round  a 
mass  of  water-lilies,  its  nearest  allies.  Division ; 
marshy  aoil ;  should  be  protected  in  winter. 

H.jnrpufrea  (purple).  Bed.  July.  N.  Amer.  1708. 
Htdrophy'llum.  Water-leaf.  (From 
hydoTy  water,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.  Nat 
ord.tHydrophyls  [  Hydrophylacese] .  Linn., 
b'Pentandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Mo- 
nophila.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  from  North  Ame- 
rica. Divisions  and  suckers ;  rich  loam  and  peat ; 
in  marshy  situations. 

H.  appendictUa'tum   (appendaged-ca(y«e(f)>      |< 
Blue.     May.     1813. 

—  Canade'fue  (Canadian).  4.  White.  May.  17S9. 
-~  Ftr^nCcum  (Virginian).  ^.  Blue.  June.  1739. 

HYDRoTiE'NiA.  (From /iyd2or, Water,  and 

tainiat  a  band ;  referring  to  a  triangular 

band  in  the  flower  secreting  a  liquid. 

Nat.  ord., /rt^  [Iridacese].  linn.,  3- Tri- 

andria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Beatonia.) 

A  pretty  half-hardy  bulb,  with  the  aspect  of  a 
Tlgridia,  and  flowers  like  a  Fritillaria.  Seeds, 
sown  when  ripe,  or  kept,  and  given  a  little  heat  in 
the  spring;  division  of  the  offsets;  light,  rich, 
sandy  loam ;  taken  up,  and  kept  after  the  foliage 
is  decayed,  and  planted  out  the  following  spring. 
If  left  in  the  ground,  and  covered  to  protect  from 
nana  and  fttMts,  the  plants  will  be  stronger  tiban 
if  the  bulbs  were  kept  dry  all  the  winter. 

H.  ioba'ta  (\ohtdi- flowered).   l\.  Yellow,  purple. 
May.    Lima.    1843. 

—  WkOtafgrU  (Gttinea.fowl.Uke).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

Mexico.    1837. 

Hygrometer.  An  instrament  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
air.  Everything  that  swells  hy  moisture, 
and  contracts  by  dzynessy  ta  capable  of 


being  formed  into  one.  Every  gardener, 
who  has  taken  a  cool  bunch  of  grapes 
into  a  hothouse  well-supplied  with  mois- 
ture, would,  in  the  grapes  almost  instantly 
being  covered  with  dew,  see  the  principle 
upon  which  the  hygrometer  acts.  The 
colder  the  grapes,  the  wanner  the  house, 
the  more  the  vapour  contained  in  it,  the 
sooner  would  the  dew  be  formed,  and  the 
more  plentiful  its  depositure.  Pouring 
cold  water  into  a  glass  tumbler,  in  similar 
circumstances,  will  be  attended  with  a  si- 
milar result :  dew  will  be  deposited  on  the 
outside  of  the  glass ;  because,  in  either 
case,  the  cold  body  condenses  the  vapour 
i^  its  neighbourhood ;  and  this  is  what  is 
called  the  dew  point,  being  that  tempera- 
ture at  which  moisture  is  deposited  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  upon  any 
object  of  that  particular  temperature.  The 
drip  in  frames,  greenhouses,  &c.,  is  simi- 
larly caused.  The  thermometer  is  the  best 
instrument  for  showing  the  temperature; 
and  by  taking  two  similar  ones,  covering 
their  bulbs  with  a  fold  of  muslin  or  silk, 
keeping  one  dry  and  the  other  wet,  with 
a  thread  of  flos-silk  acting  as  a  syphon 
from  a  vessel  of  water,  t]be  greater  the 
difference  of  temperature  indicated  by 
the  moist  and  dry  thermometer,  the 
greater  the  deficiency  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  nearer  the  temperature 
of  the  moist  and  dry  bulb,  the  nearer  is 
the  air  to  being  saturated  with  moisture. 
To  obtain  more  perfect  details  Daniels 
Hygrometer  is  the  best  instrument.  It  is 
represented  in  the  following  figure.    It 

consists  of  two  hol- 
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low  glass  balls  con- 
taining ether,  and 
communieating  by 
the  glass  tube 
which  rests  on  the 
support.  The  ball 
which  forms  the 
termination  of  the 
longer  leg  is  of 
blade  glass,  in  or- 
der that  the  forma- 
tion of  dew  on  its 
surface  may  be  the 
more  perceptible.. 
Itinoiudes  the  bulb 
of  a  delicate  thermometer  dipping  in  the 
ether,  its  scale  being  inclosed  in  the  tube 
above  the  ball;  and  whatever  change 
takes  place  in  the  temperature  of  the 
ether  is  indicated  by  this  thermometec 
The  other  ball  is  covered  with  mnaliii. 
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In  making  an  obHervation  it  is  first  ne- 
cessary to  note  down  the  temperature  of 
the  air;  next  turn  the  instrument,  so 
that  when  the  muslin-covered  ball  is  held 
in  the  hand,  the  ether  may  escape  into  the 
blackened   ball;  and  it  should  also  be 
held  till  the  included  thermometer  rises 
a  few  degrees  above  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  when  it  should  be  replaced  on  the 
support.    Then  drop,  or  gently  pour,  a 
little  ether  on  the  muslin.    The  evapora- 
tion of  this  extremely  volatile  substance 
produces  cold ;  and  attention  must  be  in- 
stantly directed  to  the  black  glass  ball 
and  included  thermometer.    The  latter 
will  be  seen  falling  rapidly ;  and  at  leng^ 
a  ring  of  dew  will  appear  at  the  Une 
which  runs  across  the  black  ball— quickly, 
if  the  air  is  very  moist,  slowly,  if  the  air  is 
dry.    If  the  air  is  very  dry,  no  moisture 
will  be  thus  deposited  till  the  thermo- 
meter falls  to  10°,  20°,  or  30°  below  the 
temperature  of  the  aii*.    But  at  whatever 
temperature  the  dew  forms,  that  tempe- 
rature should  be  noted  as  the  dew-point ; 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  at  the  time,  is  the 
degree  of  dryness  according  to  the  indi- 
cations of  this  hygrometer.    Thus,  in  a 
moderately  dry  day,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  65°  in 
the  shade,  and  that  the  muslin  requires 
to  be  kept  moist,  before  dew  is  formed, 
till  the   blackened  ball  containing  the 
ether  has  its  temperature  reduced  to  50°, 
as  indicated   by  the  included  thermo- 
meter, there  are  then  said  to  be  16p  of 
dryness.    Again,  supposing  the  tempe- 
rature is  85®,  and  the  dew-point  found,  as 
before,  to  be  70°,  the  degree  of  dryness  is 
still  expressed  by  15°;  but  the  quantity 
of  moisture  diffused  in  the  air  is,  not- 
withstanding, somewhat  greater  in  the 
latter  case  than  in  the  former.    If  1000° 
represent  complete  saturation,  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture,  when  the  temperature  is 
650  and  the  dew-point  50°,  will  be  609 ; 
but  when  the  temperature  is  85°  and  the 
dew-point  70*^,  the  moisture  will  be  repre- 
sented by  623 ;  these  numbers  being  as- 
certained by  tables  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose.  The  difference,  however,  in  such  a 
case  is  so  small,  it  is  not  worth  taking 
into  account  in  a  horticultural  point  of 
view.   But  as  these  numbers  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  calculation,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  reckon  by  the  degrees  of  dry- 
ness, bearing  in  mind  that  the  dryness  of 
the  air  is  indicated  by  the  difference  be- 


tween the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of 

the  dew-point.  Thus,  if  the  ring  of  dew  is 

formed  as  soon  as  ether  is  applied,  and 

only  1°  difference  is  observable,  the  air  is 

nearly  saturated ;  if  the  difference  is  O^ 

to  10°  the  dryness  is  very  moderate; 

while   15°  to  20°  of   difference  indicate 

excessive  dryness,  and  beyond  this  the 

air  is  parching. — Oar<L  Chron, 

HyaRo'PHiLA..     (From  hygros,  moist, 

and  fhileOf  to    love;    refening  to  the 

habitat  of  the  plant.  '^eX,OTd.iAoanthad» 

[Acanthacesa].    Linn.,  14:- Didynamia  2- 

Angwspermia,    Allied  to  Buellia.) 

Stove  eTergreen*,  from  the  East  Indies.  Cat* 
tingrs  of  young  shoots  in  sandr  soil,  in  heat ;  peak 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80°;  winter, 
45°  to  55°. 

H.  /oiBjrt/o'/ta  (long-leaved).  Purple.  June.  1891. 

—  ri'nfcefu  (gaping).    4*     l^^* 

—  «a/Jci/o7ta  (willow-leaved).  Violet.  June.  1823. 

Hyle  SINUS  piNiPERDA.  A  species  of 
beetle,  which  preys  upon  the  pith  of  young 
shoots  of  sickly  or  recently-felled  Scotch 
and  spruce- firs.  It  is  not  very  injurious 
in  this  country. 

Hylotonia  ro&b.  a  saw-fly,  which 
injures  rose  trees  seriously,  by  puncturing 
in  rows  their  young  shoots,  and  depositing 
its  eggs  in  the  holes.  The  best  remedy 
is  spreading  a  cloth  beneath  the  trees  in 
the  evening,  and  killing  the  insects 
shaken  down  upon  it. 

Hymens' A.    Locust-tree.   (From  -Hy. 

m«»,  the  god  of  marriage;   referring  to 

the  leaflets  being  joined.    Nat.  ord.,  Le- 

guminous  Plants  [Fabacese].    Linn.,  10- 

Decandria  1-Monoggnia,    Allied  to  Ban- 

hinia.) 

Fine,  close-grained,  hard  wood ;  and  the  resins 
Anime  and  Copal  are  produced  by  these  stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  firm  joung  shoots 
in  spring,  inserted  firmly  in  sand  covered  with  a 
bell-glass,  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  rich  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  86°;  winter,  55°  to  6o°. 

&.  CandoUia'na   (DeeandoUe's).      SO.      White. 
Acalpulco.     1824. 

—  Cou'rbttril  (Courbaril).    40.    Yellow,  purple. 
W.  Ind.     1688. 

—  verruco'sa  {vtuttj-podded).    SO.    White.  Ma- 
dagascar.   1808. 

Htmenanthe'ra.      (From    hymen,    a 

membrane,  and  mUhera^  an   antlier,  or 

pollen-bag.     Nat  ord.,  Vtoletworta  [Vio- 

lacesB].      Linn.,  ^•Pentandria    l-ManQ- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Alsodeia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
young  shoots,  getting  a  little  firm,  in  spring,  in 
sand,  over  peat,  and  well  drained,  under  a  oell* 
gUss ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  third  of  fil>ry  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°. 

H.  dtntafta  (toothed-teaoed).    6.    Tellow.  May. 
N.  Holland.    I8S4. 
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HmsMOCA'ti^s.       (From    hymen,    a 

membrane,  and  kalos^  beautiful ;  referring 

to    the    membranous    cup    inside    the 

flower.    Nat  ord.,  Jmaryllids  [Aniarjlli- 

daeee}.  Linn., Q-Heteandnal-Monogynia. 

Allied  to  Pancratium.) 

They  have  all  white  flowers,  and  mneh  resemble 
Pancratiains.  Their  seeds  differ  in  beint^  large 
and  green,  the  seeds  of  Pancratium  having  a 
black,  brittle  skin.  Offseto ;  rich,  sandy  loam. 
See  AiiAaY'i.MS. 

HAKDT  BULBS. 
H.  adna^ta  (adhering-ZeaoeifJ.     May.     S.  Amer. 

1758. 
^  aeutifb'Ka  (pointed-leaTcd).  May.  Mexico. 

i8-i4. 
/lYoro'/ts  (sea-shore).  May.  S.  Amer.  1758. 

—  Drye^ndri  (Dryander's).    2.    May. 

—  rota'ta  {yi\i^t\'Cr owned).   1.  August.  Mobile. 

1803. 

—  Siaple'sii  (Staplea's).    June.    Mexico.    1820. 

aREENHOCSE   BULBS, 
ff.  6i«^i«&a'^a  (double-tubed).  1^.  April.  Mexico. 
I«44. 

—  Carolima'na  (Carolina).    2.    June.   Carolina. 

1759. 

—  PanamtfrutM  (Panama).    May.  Panama.  1844. 

—  5Msii«rta'fMi  (Skinner^s).  Mareh.  Ouatimala. 

1843. 

STOTX  BUI^S. 
H.  amof'na  (handsome).  1.  August.  Guiana.  1700. 
•^  ooa'te  (egg-/0aptfd).     1.    August.    W.  Ind. 

—  amgufeta  (narrow-foovAf).    l4>  July.  S.  Amer. 

—  CttrtV^tf'a  (Caribean).   1^.  July.  W.Ind.  1730. 

—  Cttgmantfnaie  (Cayman).    August.    Cayman. 

18-33. 
TTOM^o'/ta  (thick-leared).  1^.  Jnly.  S.  Amer. 

—  espafnsa  (expanded).  2.   May.  W.  Ind.  1818. 
-^fra! grans  (fragrant).    1.    July.    W.  Ind. 

—  (?atan</fM}<  (Guiana).  2.  August.  Guiana.  1818. 
•^  Hftrrieia'na  (Harris's).    June.  Mexico.   I8S8. 

—  JKTffjrtca'na  ( Mexican).  1.  August.  Mexico.  1732. 

—  ovajt/o'/ta  (oval-Ieaved).  June.  S.  Amer.  1820. 

—  J0a7en«  (spreading).  2.    July.    W.Ind.  1822. 
^-  pedaflis{lonf(-iea/-»taXked).  May.  Braail.  1815. 

—  pedu^le  (ton^->Sower>stalked).     3.      August. 

Braail.    1820. 

—  tpedo'sa  (showy).    1^.    July.  W.  Ind.  17ft9< 
^'<0ii«(/f«'ra  (thin,  flowered).    August. 

—  undutuUa  {ytaMj^leaved),    I.    July.   S.  Amer. 

HTMBKOoi'cTyoM.  (From  hymen,  a 
dkembrane,  and  dHUyonf  a  net ;  the  en- 
velope of  the  seeds  being  a  net  like 
membrane.  Nat  ord.,  Oinchonadt  [Cin- 
chonacese].  Linn.,  t^-Pentandria  1-Mo- 
noyynia.    Allied  to  Lncolia.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees,  from  the  East  Indies, 
with  greenish-yellow  flowers.    For  culture,  tee 

CXHCBO^MA. 

A.  ejrce'/nfm  (tall).    80.    July.    1820. 
-^  th^rtiflo'rum  (thyrse-flowered).      15.     June. 
1810. 

Htmenoph^lluh.  Filmy-leaf  Fern. 
(From  hymen f  a  membrane,  and  phylkmj 
a  leal  Nat  ord.,  Poly  pods  [  PolypodiaceGB] . 
Linn.,  2^-Cryptoyamia  1-Filieei,) 

Ferns,  all  with  browniah-vellow  spores,  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned.     By   sporea,  and 
29 


dividing  the  roots;  peat  and  loam;  should  be 
rather  cramped'for  room.    See  Fkrns. 

HARDY. 
H:  Tw^ridge'nae  (Tunbridge),  i.  Brown.  Jime. 
Britain. 

—  Wiho'ni  (Wilson*s).  i.  Brown.  June.  Britain. 

GREENHOUSE. 
H.  dilotiiftum  (swollen).    Ausust.  New  Zealand. 
— ftexw/sum  (zigzag).    April.    New  Zealand. 

—  ni'tene  (shining).    May.    New  Zealand. 

—  eamgumole^nhim  (bloody).    May.    New  Zea- 

land. 

STOVE. 
H,  bivalve  (two-valved).    May.    Isle  of  Luson. 
— fimhria'tum  (fringed).    April.    Isle  of  Luson. 

—  hirni'tum  (hairy).    May.    Trinidad.     1823. 

—  po/jftt'n^Aum  (many-flowered).  W.Ind.   1824. 

HYOBcr'AiTUB.  Henbane.  (From  hyo», 
a  hog,  and  kyamos,  a  bean ;  fruit  eaten  by 
Rwine.  Nat  oifd..  Nightshades  [Solana- 
oese].  Linn.,  &-Pentandria  l-Monogynia» 
Allied  to  Datnra.) 

The  annual,  by  seed  in  the  open,  dry  border, 
towards  the  end  of  March ;  the  shrubby  kinds,  by 
cuttings  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April ;  or  under  a 
hand-light  in  a  shady  place,  in  summer.  Sandy, 
flbry  loam,  and  a  little  leaf-mould ;  when  planted 
out  of  doors,  young  plants  must  be  reared  for 
saving  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  pit  or  green- 
houae.  There  are  many  othei^pecies  besides  the 
following ;  but  they  are  mere  weeds. 

H,  Camera'rii  (Camerariua's).    Yellow,   purple. 
July.    South  Europe.     Hardy  annual. 

—  CanartVnra  (Canary).  1^.  Yellow.  December. 

Canaries.    1810.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  doMra  (datura-like).      U.      Yellow.      May. 

Egypt.    1829.    Half-hardy  evergreen. 

Hyfb'coum.  (From  kypecheo,  to  rat- 
tle ;  referring  to  the  seeds  in  the  pods. 
Nat  ord.,  Fumeworts  [Fumariacete], 
Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  2-Digynia,) 

Hardy  annuals,  with  yellow  flowers.  Seeds  in 
the  open  border,  in  March. 

H.  ere'etum  (erect).    4*    ^^7*    Siberia.    1759. 

—  pifndulwn  (hanging-down).    ^,  June.    South 

France.    1640. 

—  proeu'mben*  (lying-down).    1.    July.    South 

Europe.    1596. 

Htpe'ricum.  St.  John's  Wort.  (The 
Tperikon  of  Dioscorides ;  said  to  be  from 
yper,  on  account  of,  and  ereike^  heath ; 
from  its  growing  in  similar  places.  Nat 
ord.,  TViteAfif  [HypericacesB].  Linn.,  18- 
Polyadelphia  2-Polyandria,) 

All  yellow-flowered,  exeept  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  The  hardier  ones  flourish  in  common 
and  sandy  loam,  and  the  more  tender  in  loam  and 

Eeat.  Annuals,  sow  in  the  open  border,  in  March  ; 
erbaceoua,  aow,  and  divide  the  plants  in  spring ; 
shrubs  are  easily  divided,  as  thev  stole  freely,  and 
aiao  by  seeds ;  greenhouse  and  frame  kinds,  by 
divisions,  but  chiefly  by  cuttings  of  young  shoots 
in  sand,  under  alass ;  most  of  tbeim,  if  protected 
in  winter,  would  grow  against  a  wall .  F*r  exposed 
places  the  foilowiag  are  the  beat  shrubbv  ones  :— 
Kla'thiTf  Atrn'mtm,  ea/|r0i%ttin,ira/inta'iMim,and 


proli'ficum. 
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HABDY  BIENNIAL, 
/f .  A'/np/M  (umple).    1.    July.  N.  Amer.  1836. 

GREENHOUSE   EVEBOBEEN   8HBUBS,  &C.. 
H.  JEgypti'acum  (Egyptian).    2.   JoQe.   Egypt. 

1787. 

—  Mthi&picum  {lS,t\iAO^\wx),    1.    July.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope*    1817. 

—  Bo/ea^ricum  (Balearic),    l^.    May.   Minorca. 

1774. 

—  Canarie'tue  (Canary).    2.    Augaat.  Canariei. 

1G99* 

—  Chine'nse  (Chmeu).  3.  June.    China.    1753. 

—  Co'chin-Chine'nse  (Cochin-Chineae).   8.  Red. 

July.    China.    1821. 

—  cordtfo'tium    (heart  -  leaved).      2.      Nepaul. 

1835.    Half-hardy. 
'— co'rit  (coris-/eaoe<2).    1.  June.  Levant.  l640. 
Half-hardy. 

—  empe^H/o'/tuin  (empetrttm-leaved)'.    1.    July. 

South  Europe.    1820.    Half-hardy. 

—  erieoi'dea  (heath-like).      1.      June.      Spain. 

1821.    Half-hardy. 
■^ floribufndum   (bundle-flowered).     3.      June. 
Madeira.    1779'    Deciduous. 

—  foUofsum  {9hiwing-\tJ[j),  3.  Augaat.  Asorea. 

1778. 

—  glandid&sum  (glauded).   2.    June.    Madeira. 

1777. 

—  grandifl&rum  (large  -  flowered).      8.      July. 

Teneriffe.    171 8. 

—  heterttphy'Uum  (various-leaved).      2.      July. 

Persia.     1812. 

—  oblongifoHium  *oblong-leaved).      1.      June. 

Nepaul.     182o. 
HABDY  DEOri^UOUS  AND  EYEBQBEEN 
SHRUBS. 
If.  ajrt//a'r0  (axUlary-yfowertfd).  2.  July.  Georgia. 
Evergreen. 

—  caftfct'nvm  (/ar^e-calyxed).    1.  July.  Ireland. 

—  ewtum  (tall).    5.    July.    N.  Amer.    1762. 
—/gwe/cu/o'hftn  (fascicled).    1.   July.    Carolina. 

1811. 
— /rondo'xum  (leafy).   5.  July.   N.Amer.    1800. 

—  ^a/m'rfM(galiam-like-teave<f).  2.  August.  N. 

A>ner.    Evergreen. 
~  OfJIilnri  (tiebler's).    July.    Altai.    1820. 

—  giau'eum  (milky- green).  14.  August.  N.  Amer. 

1813. 

—  hirci'uvm  (go&t-»eented),   8.   August.    South 

Europe.     1 640. 

~ mi'uua  (smaller).  2.  Augiut.   South  Eu- 

rop«. 

—  JiLa/m{a'ntfm(KaIm*s).3.  June.  N.  Amer.  1759. 

—  niummui^Hum  (money wort-4«aoed).    1.  June. 

South  Europe.     1923.    Trailer. 

—  Ol^mpicum  (Olympian).   4.  August.  Levant. 

1706.    Evergreen. 
•^  pa'iMJMm  (spreading).  I.  June.  Nepaul.  1833. 
Evergreen. 

—  proWficum  (prolific).  4.  July.  N.  Amer.  1758. 

—  f)tifi«^a'tom (dotted).  14.  June.  N.Amer.  1828. 

—  raaman'm/o'/tfim  (rosemary-leaved).    3.   July. 

Carolina.     1813. 

—  $erpgUtfo'iium  (thyme-leaved).   4.   July.   Le- 

vant.    1688.    Evergreen. 

—  Ura'lum  (Urala).    1.    July.     Nepaul.     1833. 

HABDY  HERBACEOUS  PEBENNIAL8. 
H.  amm'num  (pleasine).  4.  July.  Carolina.  1802. 
~  angulofsum  {Mgied-tooth-flowered).  2.  June. 
N.  Amer.     1812. 

—  a'tepron  {St.  Petti* 9- wort).  3.  June.   Siberia. 

1774. 

-  ofcyroi'des  (aseyron-Uk«).  3.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1812. 


H.  aitenua*ium  (thin-/eaoeiO*  lk»  ^^J  Dahnria. 
1833. 

—  6ar6a7um  (bearded).    2.    July.    Scotland. 
CtUa'brieum  (Calabrian).     14.    August* 

Calabria.    I8I6. 
— •  Canade'tue  (Canadian).  I.  Augaat.  N.  Amer. 
1770. 

—  eiliaftum  (hair-fringed->fott;er«<0*  2.  July.  Le- 

vant.   1739. 

—  eri'apum  (cwly-leaved),  1.  July.  Greeee.  1068. 

—  denta'tum  (toothed).  2.  Aagost.  Mediterranean. 

1820. 

—  dolabrifoftme  (hatehed-formed).  2.  June.  N. 

Amer.     1821. 

—  e'legana  (elegant),    l^,   June.    Siberia.    1832. 
—fimbria' turn  (fringed).  2.  July.  Pyrenees.  I83t. 

—  hynopifoflium  (hysiop-leavcd)..l.  July.  South 

Europe.     1823. 

—  inoolu'tum  (rolled-inward->IowereiO.   1  •  July. 

N.  S.  Wales.     1822.     Half-hardy. 

—  Japo'nicum  (Japanese).  1^.  July.  Nepaul.  1823. 

—  macroea'rpum   (large-podded;.    August.    N. 

Amer.     1828. 

—  monia'num  (mountun).    1^.    July.    Britain. 

—  myrtift^Uum  (myrtle-leaved).    1.    July.     N. 

Amer.    1818. 

—  iVepau/e'fMe  (Nepaul).  l^.  September.  Nepaul. 

1820. 

—  nudiflo'ram  (naked-flowered),    l^*   July.    N. 

Amer.    1811. 
-^  per/olia'tum  (stem-pieieed-leaifetf).    1.   July. 

Italy.    1785. 
angusfifo'tium  (narrow-leaved).  14.  July. 

Britain. 

—  pei/ora'tom  (perforated).    l|.   July.    Britain. 

—  procu'mbent  (lying-down).     4*    August.     N. 

Amer.     1822. 
^ puti'Uum (tmtHj.  4.  July.  N.S.Wales.  1818. 

Half  hardy. 
-» pffTttmidttftum  (pyramidal).   2.  July.  Canada. 

1759. 

—  quadrafngulum   (square-c^a/Aretf).    14.    Jnlj. 

Britain. 

—  fuingttentf'rinuin  (five-nerved).    1.   July.    N*. 

Amer.     17&9. 

—  tomento'sum  (woolly).  1.  August.   South  Eu- 

rope.   1018. 

—  tripUa^rve  (three-nerved).  1^.  July.  N.Amer. 

1821. 

—  virga'tum  (twiggy).     14*     July.    N.  Amer. 

1820. 

—  Virgirnicum  (Virginian).     1 4*    August.     N. 

Amer.    1800. 

HYPHiE'NE.  (From  hyphainoy  to  en- 
twine; referzing  to  the  fibres  of  the  fruit. 
Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Palmaceffi].  Linn.,  2'^- 
DiiBcia  6'Hexandria.   Allied  to  liatania. ) 

This  is  the  Doom  Palm,  and  the  Gingerbread- 
tree  of  Egypt,  the  bark  having  the  appearance  of 
that  cake.    Stove  palm.  Seeds ;  rich,  sandy  loam. 

H.  cwriu'cea  (leather-leaved).   20.   Egypt.    1834. 

Hypocaly'mma.  ( From  hypo,  under,  and 
kalymma,  a  veil;  referring  to  the  calyx 
falUng  off  like  a  veil  or  cape,  on  account 
of  the  cohesion  of  the  points,  or  apex. 
Nat.  ord.,  Jfyr//«6/oo}i»[Myrtacese]  .Linn., 
l2-Icosandria  l-Monogynitu) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  ahrubs,  from  Australia. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass  ;  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  ailver  sand  and 
pieces  of  charcoal.    Winter  temp.,  40*  to  iSf*. 
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H.  angustifb'tiwn    (narrow-lMTed)*    8*    White. 
May.    1843. 

—  roMstum  (rohutt).    I.    Rote.    May.    1843. 
^  suafve  (•weet'tcenied).    Purple.    May.    1844. 

Hypocaly'ptus.  (From  hypoy  under, 
and  kalypto,  to  veil ;  referring  to  the  two 
braotelets  under  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Le- 
ytamtMut  Plant*  [Fabacefife].  Linn.,  16-3/ o- 
nadelphia  4:Decandria,  AlKed  to  Loddi- 
gesia. ) 

A  very  old  evergreen  greenhouse  plant,  once 
called  a  Crotolaria,  and  one  of  the  best  of  that 
section.  Cuttings  of  young  side-shooti  in  April, 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass )  peat  and  loam.  Win- 
ter temp.,  40^  to  45*'. 

B.  obeordafiu$(rtyvntd-tgt-lea»ed).  1^.  Purple. 
June.    Cape  of  Good' Hope.    1823. 

Hypode'bris.  (From  hypo^  under,  and 
derris,  a  skin.  Nat  ord.,  Polypods  [Polypo- 
diaoeae].  JAnu^^^-Cryptogaimial-Filices.) 

A  stoTO  Fern.    See  Fbrm s. 
H,  Bri/wnii  (Brown's). «.  Brown.  May.  Trinidad. 

Hypoe'stes.  (From  hypo,  under,  and 
estesj  covering ;  referring  to  the  bractes 
covering  the  calyx.  Nat  ord.,  AoufUhads 
[Acanthaceae].  Linn.,  fi-Diandna  l-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Dicliptera.) 

stove  plants.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in 
sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  in  heat ;  pei^  and  loam. 
Sammer  temp.,  60**  to  85° ;  winter,  48*  to  fift", 

DECIDUOUS. 
H.  q&ehin-Chine'fuU  (Cochin -China).    White. 
July.    China.    Climber. 

—  purpft'rea  (purple).  S.  Purple.    May.   China. 

1822.    Herbaceous. 

EVEBOBEBN. 
H,  fasiuo'ea  (sumptuous).  S.  Bed.  June.  E.  Ind. 
1818.  .  ,  , 

—  »»»ohM?ro'te  (involucred).    Ift.   White.    July. 

E.  Ind.    1811. 

—  se'rpenM  (creeping).   *.  July.  AustraUa.  1820. 

Hypole'pis.  (From  hypo,  under,  and 
lepisj  a  scale.  Nat  ord.,  Polypods  [Poly- 
podiaceee].  IAnxL;24fOryptogamia  l-Fi- 
lices.) 

Ferns,  with  brown  spores.  The  first  two  require 
the  stove,  and  the  others  a  warm  greenhouse. 
SeeFsBNS. 

H.  aeulea'ta  (shsrp-p(nnted).  August.   Jamaica. 
-^  re^pena  (creeping).  5.  August,   w.  Ind.   1824. 
'^rviulo'sa   (rather-rough).     September.    Van 
Diemen's  Land.    1844. 

—  tenuifo'Ua  (slender-leaved).  June.  N.  8.  Wales. 

1824. 

Hypo'xis.  (From  hypo,  beneath,  and 
oxySf  sharp;  referring  to  the  seed-pod. 
Nat  ord.,  Hypoxids  [Hypoxidacese]. 
linn.,  G-Hexandr'uL  l-Monogynia,) 

Very  pretty  little  bulbs,  with  the  bulb  solid, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  with  yellow 
flowers,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  They 
are  little  known  either  to  botanists  or  gardeners. 
Division  of  the  plant  in  spring,  and  division  ot  the 
roots;  peat  and  loam.    Temperature,  according 


as  the  speeies  is  hardy,  or  requiring  the  gKOH- 
house  or  stove. 

HABDY. 
H.  ere'rfo  (upright).  *.  June.    N.  Amer.    I7»2. 

—  «erra'te  (eaw./«ao«/).    1.    June.    1788. 

—  veratri/o'liu  (veratrum-leaved).  S..  June.  1778. 

STOVE. 
B,gra'eUis  (slender),    i.  July.    Mexico.    1829. 

—  SeUo'wU  (Sellow's).  June.  Buenos  Ayres.  1827. 

OBEENHOUSE. 
ff.  Car»fiiie'««it  (Carolina).   4.   Jnn«.   Carolina. 
1822. 

—  e'legana  (elegant).  |.  White,  blue.  May.  1762. 

—  lat\fo'tta  (broad-leaved).  YeUow.  Natal.  1864, 

—  oMt'ottH  (odd-sided-<eaoed).    4.    July.    1796* 

—  oblu'ea  (blunt).    4.    June.    I8I6. 
—pro^e'iMts (meadow).  4.  April.  N.HoUsnd.  1824. 
-^  ramo'aa  {hnnehj-ttemmed).   4*    June.   1828. 

—  aoboU'/era  (shoot-bearing).  4.  August.    1774* 

—  MtelMtai^tu-ftowered).  |.  White,  blue.  May. 

1752. 

—  vtl/o'«a  (shaggy).    J.    June.    1774. 

Hysso'pus.  Hyssop.  {Tssopua  of  Dios- 
corides,  but  certainly  not  the  same  plant 
Nat  ord.,  Liptvorts  [Lami«oe8B].  linn., 
l^'Didynamia  l-Gymnospermia.) 

Hardy,  blue -flowered  evergreens.  Sow  in 
March  or  April ;  propagate  by  dividing  the  plant 
at  the  same  time,  or  m  September ;  also,  by  stout 
cuttings  at  a  similar  period ;  the  varieties  are  pro- 

Bagated  by  cuttings,  and,  if  rare,  require  a  hand- 
ght  over  them ;  dry,  light  soil.    The  plant  is  not 
only  aromatic,  but  the  lowers  are  beautiful. 
H.  di'aeolor  (two-coloured).  June.  Siberia*  1818. 

—  qgicinaf lis  {common.    Shop).  2.  June.    South 

Europe.    1648. 

^  ...^  angmtfu'Uue  (narrow-leaved).  July.  Cau- 
casus. 

— cane'McefU  (hoary).    June.    Switeerland. 

.—  ^^~-flo're^ru'bro  (red-flowered).  2.  Red.  July. 
*  Gardens. 
variega'tui  (variegated-ZeaoecO*  U*  Ju*7* 

Gardens. 
•^  aeptemcr  etui' Cue     (seven -scolloped).      June. 

Egypt.     1829. 

—  Meptenkfi'du$  (seven-eleft).  Jane.  Egypt.  1827. 

I. 

Ibe'bis.  Candy  Tuft  (From  Iberia^ihe 
ancient  name  of  Spain,  where  the  species 
abounds.  Nat  ord.,  Crucifers  [Brassi- 
cacesB].  linn.,  Ib-Tetradynamia.  Allied 
to  Thlaspi.) 

All  white-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  spe- 
cified. Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seeds  in  March 
and  April ;  most  of  the  annuals,  and  especially 
the  umbettafta  group,  are  very  hardy,  and  if  sown 
in  autumn  will  generally  stand  the  wmter,  and 
bloom  in  April  and  May  in  consequence.  Ihe 
shrubby  evergreen  group,  by  seeds,  but  chiefljr  by 
cuttings  after  flowering,  under  a  hand-light,  in  a 
shady  corner,  in  summer.  J.  sempeni'rens  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  group,  and  whether  m 
a  clump,  by  the  side  of  borders,  or  hanging  over 
knolls  and  rock-works,  its  masses  of  white  flowers 
are  really  beautiful. 

HARDY  ANNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS. 
I.  ctfio'te  (hair-fringed-teawd).    J.    June.    Pro- 
vence.    1802.    Biennial. 
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7.  eoronafria  {trown'/lowertng).    1.    Joly.   1836. 

—  intermedia  (interniediate).   1.   June.  Fruice. 

1823.    Biennial. 

—  odorafta  (aweet-Mented).  1.  June.  Crete.  1806. 

—  Taufrica  (TMirian).   I.   Maj.  Caucasust  1802. 

Biennial. 

—  wnbeUa'ta  {umheWtd).     1.     Purple.     June. 

South  Europe.    1596> 

—  viola'eea  (violet),    i.    Purple.    June.     1782. 

—  VirgVniea  (Virginian).  June.  N.  Amer.  1836. 

OflEENHOUSE   EVEBGKEBN. 
/.  6i^a//a'ma  ((Gibraltar).     I.     Whitiah-pink. 
May.    Gibralur.     1/82. 

HABDY  EYEBGREEN8. 
/.  efmftfrta  (crowded),    i.    June.    Spain.    182/. 

—  <;(»n/r/i'c/a  (contracted).  \.  May.  .>pain.  18-/4. 

—  cori/o'lia  (coris-leaved).     ^.     June.      Soutl* 

Europe.     I73g. 

—  Oarresia'na  (GArez'a).   ^.    May.    Piedmont. 

1820. 

—  jwAe'xcem*  (downy).    4.    Pale  violet.    June. 

—  p«'fnt7a  (dwarf).     May.     Sicily.     1828. 

>—  teuea'Wi*  (rock).  ).  May.  South  Europe.  1739- 

—  temperJMrens  (ever-flowering).       1^.      May. 

Sicily.     1679. 

—  temperoi'rem  (evergreen). }.  May. Candia.  1731. 

HABDY   HEBBACE0U8. 
J.  Tmorea'na  (Tenore's).  4»  P<^0  purple.  June. 
Naples.     1802. 

Ice.  Mr.  Beaton  finds  that  the  cheapest 
and  most  effectual  mode  of  preserving 
this  is  in  what  he  terms  an  Iceberg^  and 
it  is  thus  constructed : — Choose  a  natural 
liollow  for  the  sight  of  the  iceherg,  where 
the  bank  on  one  side  is  steep,  and  let  the 
outside  of  the  cone,  when  it  is  finished, 
be  at  six  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  bank. 
Some  such  space  is  necessary  between 
the  bank. and  the  ice,  to  get  rid  of  any 
rain  or  snow  water  that  may  run  down 
the  bank  before  it  gets  to  the  ice.  At  the 
botton^  of  the  bank,  and  half  way  up, 
pots  are  to  be  let  into  the  ground  in  pairs, 
four  feet  apart,  and  braced  together  with 
a  strong  piece  of  timber  set  across,  as 
builders  do  their  sci^olding ;  let  planks  for 
wheeling  on  be  made  into  a  long  trough, 
inclining  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  and 
resting  on  those  cross  pieces ;  the  bottom 
•of  the  trough  being  carried  out  to  near 
the  intended  centre  of  the  cone,  and  far 
•above  it;  and  the  ice  should  be  broken 
on  a  platform  of  boards  at  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  poured  down  the  inclined 
trough.  The  broken  ice  should  be  spread 
a  little  by  some  one  as  it  falls  from  the 
spout,  csure  being  taken  that  the  cone  is 
brought  up  regularly ;  and  when  the  ice 
reaches  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the 
spout,  the  planks  are  to  be  re-arranged, 
so  as  to  allow  room  for  throwing  off  the 
ice  as  fast  as  it  comes  down ;  and,  finally, 
.when  the  cone  is  finished  into  a  sharp 
point,  the  whole  must  be  left  tiil  \hQ  first 


froft  after  mild  or  thawing  weather.  The 

outside  of  the  iceberg  has  then  melted  a 
little;  but  on  the  first  hard  frosty  night 
the  whole  is  frozen  over  again,  and  the 
outside  of  the  cone  is  then  as  if  it  were 
one  solid  face  of  rugged  ice;  and  now  is 
the  time  to  thatch  it  entirely  over  with 
good  long  straw,  about  the  same  thick- 
ness as  you  would  a  wheat  or  barley 
stack,  and  no  more,  provided  yon  have 
cheaper  materials  to  give  it  a  good  thick 
covering  afterwards.  At  Shrubland  Park 
they  use  large  quantities  of  leaves,  and 
nothing  else,  over  the  straw ;  these  are 
thrown  on  at  intervals,  so  that  the  leaves 
do  not  heat  by  putting  too  many  on  at 
once.  The  depth  of  covering  over  the 
straw  is  sometimes  twice  as  much  as  in 
other  seasons,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  leaves  on  hand ;  but  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness does  not  preserve  the  ice  better  than 
one  foot.  The  ice  is  never  uncovered  by 
high  winds  blowing  off  the  leaves,  though 
nothing  is  put  upon  them  to  keep  them 
down. 

Perfect  exemption  from  wet  or  damp 
is  necessary  for  the  bottom  of  an  iceberg; 
and  a  few  pieces  of  rough  wood,  put  upon 
such  a  place,  and  covered  with  brush  • 
wood  about  a  foot,  and  that  again  covered 
with  six  inches  of  straw,  is  sufficient. 
The  brushwood  and  straw  are  soon  com- 
pressed into  a  few  inches  by  the  weight 
of  the  ice ;  and  as  the  ice  melts,  the 
water  passes  through,  without  hinderance, 
into  cross,  open  drains  at  the  bottom. 
When  ice  is  required,  the  thatch  is 
opened  at  the  bottom,  each  time,  the  ice 
cut  out  with  a  pickaxe,  and  the  thatch 
replaced. 

If  an  Ice-house  is  built,  Mr.  Gobbett's 
plan,  as  follows,  is  the         -Fi^.  1. 
best: — Fig.   1   a  is  the       .••ra'»» 
centre  of   a   circle,  the    ♦*     Ju^    *^q 
diameter  of  which  is  ten  .*     •   •'^  •     • 
feet,  and  at  this  centre  \ 
you  put  up    a  post   to  * 
stand  fifteen  feet  above       .  ^ 

the  level  of  the  ground,     ^  •••••• « 

which  post  ought  to  be  about  ten  inched 
through  at  the  bottom,  and  not  much 
smaller  at  the  top.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  post  be  perfectly 
perpendicular,  for  if  not,  the  wliole 
building  will  be  awry;  h  h  are  fifteen 
posts,  nine  feet  high,  and  six  inches 
through  at  the  bottom,  without  much 
tapering  towards  the  top.  These  podtti 
stand  about  two  feet   anart,  reckoning 
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from  centre  of  post  to  centra  of  post, 
which  leaves  between  each  two  a  space  of 
eighteen  inches  ;  c  c  c  are  fifty- four 
poKt«;,  five  feet  high,  and  five  inches 
through  rtt  the  bottora,  yithout  much 
tapering  towards  the  top.  Tljesc  posts 
stand  about  ivto  feci  apurt  from  eenti*o 
of  post  to  centre  of  post,  which  loaves 
between  each  two  a  space  of  nineteen 
inches.  The  space  btfiwetui  tliese  two 
rows  of  post  is  about  four  feet  in  width, 
and  is  to  contain  a  wall  of  straw :  «  is  a 
passage  through  this  wall ;  d  is  the  out- 
side door  of  the  pasj^age ;  /  is  the  inside 
door;  and  the  inner  circle,  of  which  a  is 
the  centre,  is  the  place  in  which  the  ice 
is  to  be  deposited.  The  wall  is  to  be 
made  of  straw,  wheat  straw,  or  rye  straw, 
with  no  rubbish  in  it,  and  made  very 
smooth  by  the  hand  as  it  is  put  in.  Lay 
it  in  very  closely  and  very  smoothly,  so 
that  if  the  wall  were  cut  across,  as  at 

Fig.  9. 


otherwise  there  would  be  a  Bort  of  hip 
formed  by  the  rafters.  The  best  way  to 
put  on  such  deep  thatch  is  to  have  a 
strong  man  to  tie  for  the  thatcher.    The 


^  j|f  in  rig.  2   (which  Fig.  2  represents 
the  whole  building  cut  down  through  the 
middle,  omitting  the  centre  post),  the 
ends  of  the  straw  would  present  a  com- 
pact wall.      It    requires   something    to 
keep  the  straw  from  bulging  out  between 
the  posts;  little  stakes  as  big  as  your 
wrist  will  answer  tliis  purpose.    Drive 
them  into  the  ground,  and  fasten  at  the 
top  to  the  plates,  which  are  pieces   of 
wood  that  go  all  round  both  the  circles, 
and  are  nailed  upon  the  tops  of  the  posts. 
Their  main  business  is  to  receive  and 
sustain  the  lower  emls  of  the  rafters,  as 
at  m  m  and  w  n  in  Fig.  2.     From'  s  to  m 
there  need  be  only  about  half  as  many 
as  from  m  to  n.    The  roof  is  forty -iive 
degrees  pitch,  as  tlie  carpenters  call  it. 
If  it  were  even  sharper  it  would  be  none 
the  worse.     There  will  be  about  thirty 
ends  of  rafters  to  lodge  on  the  plate  as 
at  m,  and  these  cannot  all  l)e  fastenedto 
the  top  of  the  centre  post  rising  up  from 
o.    The  plate  which  goes  along  on  the 
tops  of  the  row  of  posts,  b  b  b^  must  be 
put  on   in  a  somewhat  sloping    form, 


thatch  i^to  be  of  clean,  sound,  and  well- 
prepared  %vheat  or  rye  straw,  four  feet 
thick,  as  at  h  h  in  Fig.  2.  The  bed  for 
the  ice  is  the  circle  of  which  a  is  the 
centre.  Begin  by  laying  on  the  ground 
round  logs,  eight  inches  through  or  there- 
abouts, and  placing  them  across  the  area, 
leaving  spaces  between  them  of  about  a 
foot.  Then,  crossways  on  these,  poles 
about  four  inches  through,  placed  at  six 
inches  apart.  Then,  crossways  on  them, 
rods  as  thick  as  your  finger,  placed  at  an 
inch  apart.  Then,  again,  small,  dean, 
dry,  last  winter- out  twigs,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  about  two  inches,  or,  instead  of 
these  twigs,  good,  clean,  strong  rushes, 
free  from  grass  and  moss,  and  from  rub- 
bish of  all  sorts.  Upon  this  bed  the  ice 
is  put,  broken,  and  beaten  down  together 
in  the  usual  manner.  As  we  have  seen, 
there  is  a  passage,  e ;  two  feet  wide  is 
enough  for  this  passage,  so  that  you  may 
have  two  doors,  and  tlie  inner  door  open. 
This  inner  door  may  be  of  hurdle-work 
and  straw,  and  covered  on  one  of  tlie  sides 
with  sheep-skins  with  the  wool  on,  so  as 
to  keep  out  the  external  air.  The  outer 
door,  which  must  lock,  muKt  be  of  wood, 
made  to  siiut  very  ol<»sely,  and  covered, 
besides,  with  skins  like  the  other.  At 
times  of  great  danger  from  heat  or  from 
wet,  the  whole  of  the  passage  may  be 
filled  with  straw.  The  door.  Fig.  3, 
should  face  the  north,  or  between  north 
and  east.  As  to  the  size  of  the  ice-house^ 
that  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  ice  that  you  may  choose  to 
have.  A  cubic  foot  of  ice  will,  when 
broken  up,  fill  much  more  than  a  Win- 
chester husheL 

ICE-PiAKT.  Mestmbrya' ntliemum  crys- 
taJli'num. 

Ichnoca'rpus.  (From  ichnos^  a  vestige, 
and  karpoSf  a  fruit :  in  reference  to  the 
slender  seed-vessels.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes 
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[Apocynaoese].     Linn.,  h-Pentandt'^a  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Apocynum.) 

Stove  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings  of  small  side- 
shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  and  in  neat.  Summer 
temp.,  60^  to  80° ;  winter,  60°  ;  peat  and  loam. 

L  fruter'Bcem  (shrubby).      10.      Purple.     July. 
£.  Ind.    1759. 

I'oiGA.  (The  native  name  in  Guiana. 
Nat.  oT^^^Amyrids  [Amyridacese].  Linn., 
\Q-Decandria  1-Monoyynia.  Allied  to 
Bursera.) 

Stove  evergreen  balsam,  producing  trees  with 
white  flowers,  and  all  but  one  natives  of  Guiana. 
Cuttings  of  ripened  young  shoots  in  strong  heat, 
in  sand,  and  under  a  bell-glass ;  peat  and  loam. 
Hummer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ;  winter,  50*^b  65°. 

/.  alti'nima  (highest).     100.     1822. 

—  deca'ndra  (ten-stamened).    40.     1825. 

—  ennea'ndra  (nine-stamened).    20.    1822. 

—  Chiiane'fuia  (Guiana).    50.     1823. 

—  heterophy'tla  (varioua-leaved;.    50.     1820. 

—  T<icamu/ia'ca(Tacamahac).  30.  Trinidad.  1810. 

I'lex.  The  Holly.  (From  the  re- 
semblance of  the  leaves  to  the  Ilex  of 
Virgil,  Que'rcus  i'lex.  Nat.  ord.,  Holly- 
worts  [AquifoliftcesB],  Linn.,  ^k-l'etran- 
dria  8-  Tetrayynia, ) 

All  white-flowered  but  one.  By  seed,  which 
should  be  kept  in  the  rot-heap  for  a  twelvemonth 
after  gathering,  frequently  turned  in  the  mean 
time,  to  rot  the  pulp,  and  then  sown  in  beds. 
The  varieties  by  grafting  and  budding— the  first 
in  March,  and  the  second  in  July  ;  hy  cuttings  of 
the  ripened  summer  shoots  in  autumn,  un  a  north 
border,  and  covered  with  hand-glasses;  soil,  sandy 
loam,  in  any  place  free  from  stagnant  water.  See 
Holly. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
I.  anguati/i/iia  (narrow-leaved).    6.    May.  Caro- 
lina.    I8O6. 

—  CAtne'fWJc  (Chinese).  10.  July.    China.    1814. 

—  MageUu'nica   (Magellan).     Magellan.      183d. 

Half-hardy. 

—  Pero'rfo(Perado).    10.   Pink.   Mav.    Madeira. 

17«0. 

—  «0rra'/a  (saw-edged-/«aD0<f).    Japan.    1840. 

STOVE    EVERGREENS. 
/.  myrtifo'lia  (myrtle-leaved).     6.     July.      W. 
Ind.     IS06. 

—  Purague^ntut  (Paraguay  Tea).    15.    Paraguay. 

1823. 

—  talicifo'lia  (willow-leaved).    5.    May.    Mau- 

ritius.    1818. 

HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
J.  aquifn'lium  (prickly-leaved.     Common),     20. 

May.    Britain. 
a'tho  }/iar^'nr<7ttm  (white -edged).      12. 

May.    Britain. 
«''Ao pVctum  (white-painted.  Milkmaid). 

20.     April.     Britain. 
Altaclare'me  (High-Clere).    20.     April. 

Britain. 
anguHtifti'lium  (narrow-Ieaved).  20.  May. 

Britain. 
au'reo  mnrgina'tum  (gold  -  edged).      1 2. 

May.    Britain. 
avfreo  pi'ctum  (gold-spotted-/eapcd).  20. 

May.    Britain. 


SO. 
19. 


May. 

May. 

May. 

fO. 

May. 


/.  aquifo'Hum   eiUefhen     (hair-friitged-l«avetf). 

20.  May.    Britain. 
cilia' turn   mi'ntu  (small  -  hair  -  fringed- 

leaoed).    20.    May.    Britain. 

—  ——  craaH/o'liMm  (thick-leaved).    30. 

Britain. 
cti'spum    (curled  -  leaved), 

Britain. 
fe'rex  (fierce.     Hedgehog), 

Britain. 
fe'roat'argtfntewm  (silvery- fierce). 

May.     Britain. 
ftfrox  au'reum  (golden -fierce). 

Britain. 

/lu'num  (vellow).    15.    May.    Britain. 

yVVf/tt  tt76o  (white-berried).    20.    May. 

Britain. 
/'Vf/u /a7tfo  (yellow-berried).  SO.  May. 

Kritain. 
frti'ctu  ui'gro  (blaek-berried).   20.    May. 

Britain. 
helerophy' Hum  (vuiowi'le^xed),  20.  May. 

Britam. 
lati/yiium  (broad -leaved).     30.     May. 

Britain. 
linirifu'lium  (laurel-leaved).    20.     May. 

Britain. 
— marginn'tum  {thick  -  margined  -  leaved), 

20.     May.     Britain. 
me'(<topt'<!h<mi  (middle-painted).  10.  May. 

Britain. 
pint jfphy' Hum  (broad-leaved).  May.  Eu- 
rope.    1844. 

—  —  rtcu'rtfum  (bent-back-/eaee<f).  20.   May. 

Britain. 
eene'scefu  (aged-s]tiine2ew).     30.     May. 

Britain. 
aerratifo'lium  (saw-edged-leaved).      20. 

May.     Britain. 

—  B'/(>»'nm  (Balearic)  10.  May.  Minorca.  1 81 5. 

—  Canrrie'fuia  (Canary  Island).    l6.   May.     Ca- 

naries.    1820. 

—  c'/Mt^ne  (cassine).  12.  August*  Carolina.  1 700. 
— />aAoo'n  (Dahoon).  6.  May.  Car«4ina.  1726. 
•—  dipyrefna  (two-seeded).     12.     May.     North 

India.     1840. 

—  lutifn'lia  (broad-leaved).    20.    Japan.     1B40. 

—  laxtfto'ni  (loose-flowered).  30.  May.  Carolina. 

1811. 

—  077a'c/t  (upaqot).    30.    May.    Carolina.    1744. 

—  rtcu'rnu  (bent-hack).     6.     May. 

—  vom(7o Via  (emetic).   10.  July.  Florida.    1/00. 

Ille'cebrum.  Knot  Grass.  (From 
illecehray  a  charmer;  referring  to  tlie 
lirelty  little  annuals  giving  a  charm  to 
waste  places.  Nat.  ord.,  KnotworU  [II- 
lecebraceae].  linn.,  bPetUattdiiu  l-Mo- 
noyynia,) 

AH  white-flowered,  and  all  propagated  by  seed ; 
common  soil,  thoU($h  verticUlu'tum  jlikes  a  little 
moist  peat.  The  greenhoui>e  and  stove  perennials 
merely  require  the  extra  heat,  and  may  also  be 
propagated  by  division  in  the  spring. 

/.  diffu'sum  (spreading).     1.     June.     Trinidad. 
1817.    Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial. 

—  glomeru'tum  (clustered).    \.    June.     Bnuil. 

1820.     Stove  herbaceous  perennial. 

—  'fom/iArenot'(ifff  (gomphrena-like;.    i.    June. 

Peru.     1810.     Stove  annu«(l. 
'—  verticiiia'tiim  (whorled).    ^.   July.    England. 
Hardy  trailing  annual. 

Ii.Li'giUM.  Aniseed-tree.  (From  ii/tcio, 
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toaUnie;  referring  to  the  perflime.  Nat. 
ord.,  Magnoliada  [Magnoliacee].  Linn., 
lB~JPulifandria  Q-Polygynia*  Allied  to 
Dnmys.) 

The  fruit  of  anitaftum  hM  theflftTOurof  tniae, 
being  U8«d  as  a  spice  in  Chinese  cookery ;  and 
the  seed  of  relifio'tum  is  burnt  as  incense  in  their 
temples.  Half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
glass,  in  summer;  by  layers,  from  a  stool  in  a 
cold  pit,  where  they  generally  remain  two  years 
before  being  removed;  sandy  loam  and  peat; 
require  the  protection  of  the  cold  pit  or  green- 
house  in  winter,  though  Florida'num  has  stood 
out  in  many  places  with  but  a  slight  protection  in 
severe  weather. 

I.  ani§u'h$m  (sniae-seented).     6.     Red.     May. 
Japan.    1700. 

—  Floridafnum  (red.    Florida).    8.    Red.    May. 

Florida.     1766. 
-^  partfifio'rum  (small-flowered)*      6.      Yellow. 
May.    Florida.    1790. 

—  religio'sum  (holy).   4.   Yellow,  green.  March. 

Japan.    1843. 

IliLTTPlE-TItEE.     Ba'ssia, 

Imantophy'llum.  (From  tmas,  a  leather 
thong,  and  pfiyllon,  a  leaf;  alluding  to 
shape  and  substance  of  the  foliage.  Nat. 
ord.,  Afharyllids  [Amaryllidacese].  Linn., 
6-ffexandria  l-Afonogt/nia,) 

A  greenhouse  bulb.  For  culture,  »ee  Cli'tia. 
We  think  fti'oia  nt/Mlis  should  be  here  included 
as  Imantophy'Uum  Aiio'ni, 

It  minia'tum  (briek-eoloured).  1.  Red.  February. 
NaUl.     18A4. 

Ikbrioa'ria.  (From  imbricoy  to  cover 
like  tiles  on  a  roof;  referring  to  the 
divisions  of  the  ealyz.  Nat.  ord.,  8apo- 
tatU  [Sapotaceie].  Linn.,  %-Octandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Mimasops.) 

Stove  trees,  which  produce  fruit  similar  to  an 
orange.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
fflass,  in  strong,  moist  heat ;  sandy  loam  and  peat. 

/.  Borbo'nica  (Bourbon).    White.    Isle  of  Bour- 
bon.   1820. 

Imbbicated.  Leaves,  sepals,  &c.,  are 
said  to  be  imbricated  when  one  laps  over 
the  next,  and  so  in  succession,  like  the 
tiles  of  a  house,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the 
common  Heath,  or  Ling,  Eri*ca  vulga'tis. 

Impa'tiens.  Balsam.  (From  impaiiens; 
referring  to  the  elasticity  of  the  valves  of 
the  seed-pod,  which  discbarge  the  seeds 
when  ripe,  or  when  touched.  Nat  ord., 
Balaams  [Balsamaceffi]«  Linn.,  6'Pen- 
landria  1-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  annuals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  the 
open  border,  in  April.  Scapijlo'ra,  a  bulb,  re- 
quires stove  heat,  and  to  be  kept  almost  dry  in 
winter.  Greenhouse  annuals  and  biennials  merely 
require  to  be  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  and 
planted  out  as  half-hardy  and  tender  annuals. 
AU  ibese  mav  be  kept  over  the  winter  by  taking 
off  cuttings  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  which 
would  bloom  in  tite  houae  ewlj  in  tba  qpcing- 
See  Baliaki. 


HARDT  ANNDAI.8. 
/.  bi/lo'ra  (two-flowered;.  Orange.  June.  K.Amer. 

—  eriata'ta  (crested).      S.      Yellow.      August. 

China.     1827. 

—  tfi'«eo/or  (various-coloured).   1.    Vellow.    Au- 

gust.   Nepaul.    1830. 
—fu'lwt  (yellow).    3.    Dark  yellow.    June.    N. 
Amer.    Aquatic. 

—  maerochi'la  (long-lipped).     8.     Pale  purple. 

August.    India.    1839. 

STOVE  ANNUALS  AND  BIENNLVLS. 
/.  eafndida  (white).  0.  White.  May.  Himalayas. 

1830.    Biennial. 
— >  eoeeffnea  (scarlet).   S.    Scarlet.    August.    £. 

Ind.    1808. 
—'tomu'la  (homed).    9^    Red.    August.    Cey« 

Ion.    1826. 

—  Hoo/renVfia( Hooker's).  9^.  White.  Ceylon. 

1852. 
— /(Mctca/a'/a(faacicle->Ioioereii).  9.  Pink.  July. 
Ceylon.     1851. 

—  horte'nsit  (common.  Garden).  3.   Red.    Sep- 

tember.   E.  Ind.    1506. 

—  laU/oUia  (broad-leaved).    I.    Pale  red-    Au- 

gust.   E.  Ipd.    1818. 

—  longieo'mu  (long-horned).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  ——' na'tatu   (floating).    9.    R«d.    July.    E. 

Ind.     1810. 

—  maerophif*Ua  (long-leaved.  Ceylon).  9^.   Red 

and  orange.    Ceylon. 

—  Maatertia'na  (Mr.  Mastent's).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Khooseea  Hills.    1837. 

—  fri'ela   (painted).    3.    Pink.    June.    E.  Ind. 

1837.    Biennial. 
-^pUUpp^tata  (broad-petaled).   l^.  Rose.  June. 
India.     1844. 

—  jm/cAe'rrima  (handsome),    l^*    Purple.  JvH^. 

Bombay.     1850. 
•~  re'pen*  (creeping),  l^-  Yellow.  June.  Ceylon. 
1848. 

—  icapiflo'ra  (scape-flowered),    f.    Lilac.    Au- 

gust.   E.  Ind.     1835.     Bulh. 

—  Meo'mis  (three-horned).    6.    Yellow-spotted. 

June.    India.    1839. 

GREENHOUSE   ANNUALS. 
i.  6i'>fita  (two-deft).  ^.  Red.  August.  Japan.  18S0. 

—  Cape'ntit  (Cape).     ^.    Red.    August.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1818. 
— •  Ckine'ntit    (China).     1 .     Purple.      Augnit. 

China.    1894. 
-— glanduH'/era  (gland-bearing).     19.     Purple. 

August.    India.     I839< 

—  Jerdo'nim  (Mrs.  Jerdon's).     f.    Greta,  red, 

and  yellow.    June.    Neilgherries.    1859. 

—  Madagascariefnsi*   (Madagascar).     ||.     Red. 

Auguat.    Madagascar.     1820. 
"  mi'nor  (smaller).    ^.    Red.    August.  K.  Ind. 

1817. 
-~  Mytore'ntta    (Mysore).     4.     Red.     August. 
Mysore.     1890. 

—  ro'aea  (rose-coloured).  6.  Rose.  July.  Blmt- 

layas.     1839. 

—  tHfl&ra  (three-flowered).    I.    Pale  r«d.    Au- 

gust.   Ceylon.    1818. 
^tripe'taia  (three-petaled).    1.    Red.    Aoguat. 
Nepaul.     1896. 

Impatient.  A  plant  is  sidd  to  he  im- 
patient of  heat  or  cold  when  it  is  speedily 
injured  hy  a  slight  excess  of  either  one 
or  the  other. 

IvPBEGNATioN.  No  seed  ever  attains 
the  power  of  germinating,  unless  the 
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pollen  from  the  stamens  in  the  same,  or 
gome  nearly -allied  flower,  has  reached 
and  impregnated  it-s  pistils.  In  favour- 
able seasons,  when  genial  warmth  and 
gentle  winds  prevaU,  impregnation  is 
readily  effected  by  the  plant's  own  provi- 
sion.  The  pollen  is  never  shed  from  the 
anther  of  the  stamen  until  the  stigma  of 
the  pistil  is  fully  developed,  and  this 
soon  withers  after  the  contact. 

Insects  aid  in  effecting  this  impregna- 
tion, and  in  frames,  hothouses,  &c.,  from 
whence  they  are  almost  totally  excluded, 
other  artificial  means  might  be  adopted 
with  success  to  render  flowers  fertile  that 
had  hitherto  failed  in  producing  seed. 
Thus  the  gardener  always  finds  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  the  camel-hair  pencil  to 
apply  pollen  to  the  stigmas  of  his  forced 
melons,  cherries,  and  peaches.    See  Hy- 

BBIDIZlNa. 

Inaeching,  or  Orafling  by  approach^ 
differs  from  grafting  only  in  having  the 
scion  still  attached  to  its  parent  stem 
whilst  the  process  of  union  with  the  stock 
is  proceeding.  It  is  the  most  certain 
mode  of  multiplying  an  individual  that 
roots  or  grafts  with  difficulty,  but  is  at- 
tended with  the  inconvenience  that  both 
the  stock  and  the  parent  of  the  scion 
must  be  neighbours. 

Having  the  stocks  properly  placed, 
make  the  most  convenient  branches  ap- 
proach the  stock,  and  mark  in  the  body 
of  the  branches  the  parts  where  they 
will  most  easily  join  to  the  stock,  and  in 
those  parts  of  each  branch,  pare  away 
the  bark  and  part  of  the  wood  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the  same 
manner  pare  the  stock  in  the  proper 
place  for  the  junction  of  the  graft ;  then 
make  a  slit  upward  in  the  branch  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  tongue,  and  make  a 
slit  downward  in  the  stock  to  admit  it ; 
let  the  parts  be  then  joined,  slipping  the 
tongue  of  the  graft  into  the  slit  of  the 
stock,  making  the  whole  join  in  an  exact 
manner,  and  tie  them  closely  together 
with  bass,  and  afterwards  cover  the  whole 
•with  a  due  quantity  of  clay,  or  wax. 
After  this  let,  a  stout  stake  be  fixed  for 
the  support  of  each  graft,  and  so  fas- 
tened as  to  prevent  its  being  disjoined 
froia  the  stock  by  the  wind. 

The  operation  being  performed  in 
spring,  let  the  grafts  remain  in  that  posi- 
tion about  four  months,  when  they  will 
be  united,  and  they  may  then  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother-tree.    In  doing. 


this  be  caareftil  to  perform  it  with  a  steady 
hand,  so  as  not  to  loosen  or  break  out 
the  graft,  sloping  it  off  downwards  close 
to  the  stock ;  and  the  head  of  the  stock 
out  down  close  to  the  graft,  and  all  the 
old  clay  and  bandage  cleared  away  and 
replaced  with  new,  to  remain  a  few  weeks 
longer.  Observe,  however,  that  if  the 
grafts  are  not  firmly  united  with  the 
stock,  let  them  remain  another  year  till 
autumn,  before  you  separate  the  grafts 
from  the  parent  tree.  Instead  of  ap- 
proach-grafting in  the  usual  manner,  it 
is  sometimes  convenient  to  detach  shoots 
of  the  kinds  to  be  propagated  from  the 
plants  on  which  they  grew,  and  inarch 
them  upon  the  single  plant,  leaving  a 
piece  at  the  bottom  of  each  shoot  suffi- 
ciently long  to  thrust  into  a  phial,  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  supplied  with 
water. 

Indian  Bay.    Lau  'rus  I'n  dica, 
Indian  Blue.    Nympha'a  cya'nea, 
Indian  Chess.      {Tropm'olum,)     See 
Nastd'ktium. 
Indian  Fig.     Opu'ntia, 
Indian  Grass.    Aru'ndo. 
Indian  Hawthorn.    Maphio'lepis, 
Indian.  Hemp.  Apo'cynum  canna'biHum, 
Indian  Lotus.    Nymphte'a  lo'tvs, 
Indian  Mut.bebay.    MorVnda. 
Indian  Physic.    Magno'lia  auricula'ta. 
Indian  Pink.    JHa'nthw  Chine'nsit. 
Indian  Shot.     Ca'nna  Tndica. 
Indiqcnous.    Native,  or  naturally  pro- 
duced.   Thus,  the  Crab-tree  is  inohge- 
nous  of  England. 

iNDiGo'FEnA.  (From  indt^o,  a  blue 
dye,  and  fero^  to  bear.  Nat.  ord.,  Lept- 
mifiotis  Plants  [FabacesB].  Linn.,  17-2>«a- 
delphia  4^Decaudria. ) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  in  hotbed,  in  spring, 
potted  and  treated  as  tender  and  half-hardy  an- 
nuals; shrubby  plants,  by  cuttings  of  young 
shoots,  getting  firm,  in  summer,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  a  little  bottom-heat,  especially  the 
tropical  species ;  sandy  loam  and  peat,  equal  parts. 
Red  spider  is  their  chief  enemy. 

OKEENHOUSE   HEKBACE0:i7S  FEBBVNIAl.8. 
J.  echina'ta  (hedgehog).    Red.    June.    E.  Ind. 
1624.    Stove. 

—  procu'mAens  (lying^down).    i.    Blood.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1818. 

—  sarmento'Ma  (twig-^y).  \.   Purple.   July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hupe.    1786. 

STOVE   ANNUAI^S. 
J.  diphy'lla    (two-IesTed).     i.     Purple.     July. 
Africa.     ifel6. 

—  enneaphy'Ua  (nine-leaved).   4.  Purple.   July. 

E.  Ind.     1776-    Trailer. 
^  gk/bra  (smooth).    1.    Red.    July.    £.  Ind. 
1820.    Trailer. 
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i.  g'tondw/o'ta  (glanded).    1.    Purple.    July.    B. 
Ind.     1820. 

—  l<Ueriftm  (brick-coloured).  I.  Purple.  Guinea. 

1806.    Trailer. 
-» Le«cA«»a«»'/«i  (Leschenault'a).      1.    Purple. 

July.    £.  Ind.     1820.    Greenhouse. 
^liuifo'lia  (flax-leaved).     I.     Bed.    July.    E. 

Ind.     1792.    Trailer. 

—  Mfotia'ta  (three-leaved),    i.    Purple.    July. 

£.  Ind.     1816. 

—  visco'aa  (clammy).  1.  Red.  May.  B.  Ind.  1806. 

STOTE  RYERaBEEH   SHBUBB. 
/.  biflo'ra  (two-flowered).  Purple.  May.  Ji.  Ind. 
1826. 

—  ceeru'len  (sky-blue).  Blue.  June.  E.Ind.  1820. 

—  tlli'ptiea  {oval-ieaoed).    Bed.    July,    fieapal. 

1820- 

—  fra'gratu  (fragrant).     1.     Purple.    July.     E. 

Ind.     1816. 

—  hirau'ta    (hairy).      ^.      Dark    purple.      July. 

(iuinea.     18S3. 

—  UptoHta'chya  (slender-spiked).       8i      Purple. 

June.     R.  Ind.     1818. 

—  tnucronu'tu  (sharp-pointed).    Bed.   July.    Ja- 

maica.    1824. 

—  pulehe'Ua  (handsome).    Bed.    July.    £.  Ind. 

1823. 

—  tincto'ria  (East  Indian.    Dyer's).    8.    Pink. 

July.    E.  Ind.     1731. 

—  viola'cea    (violet-coloured).     5.      Pale    rose. 

June.    E.  Ind.    1819. 

—  trirgf^la  (twijfgv). .    IJ.     Purple.    June.    U. 

Ind.    1820. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 
/.  aUtpecutoVdea  (alopecurus-like).    Bose.   April. 
Cape  <^  Good  Hope.     183f . 

—  (imor'na  (pleasing).  14.  Purple.   Marefa.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

—  angusti/o'lia    (narrow-leaved).      S.     Purple. 

August.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

—  arg^ntea  (silver-leaved).    S.    Purple.    July. 

E.  Ind.     1776. 

—  a'tro-purpu'rea  (dark  purple^     8.     Purple. 

July.     Nepaul.     18 16. 

—  awtra'tia   (southern).    4.    Pink.    April.    N. 

S.Wales.     1790. 

—  cafndictma   (white-Ztfaoerf).     1^.    Bed.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

—  coria'cea  (leathery./eaoed)^    3.    Purple.  Ju^. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

—  cjfU'ndrica  (cylindrical).    Bose.    June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1822. 

—  deeo'ra  (graceful).   Pink.  July.    China.    1840. 

—  diaarica'ta  (straggling).    3.     Red-    July. 

—  ^/t/o'/ta  (thread-leaved).    1.    Purple.   August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1812. 
-'fil\fo'rmi8  (thread-like).     8.     Purple.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1822. 
—y&t«<e'«cen»  (shrubby)..  3.    Purple.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1838. 

—  Inca'na  (hoary).     2.     Pink.     August.     Cape 

•of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  toM'de*  (lotus-like).    8.    Bed.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1800. 

—  maeroHa'chya  (large-spiked).     Bose.     May. 

China.     1822. 

—  nu'da  (naked).    1.    Purple.    June.    Cape  of 

G(A)d  Hope.     1880. 

—  ri'gida  (sti£f).    2.    Bed.   July.    E.  Ind.    I8I6. 

—  «ptfio'«a  (spiny).    1.    Purple.    June.  Arabia. 

1880. 

—  tylwtftica  {s90o^).    8.    Bosy»  lilac.  June.    N. 

Holland.    1825. 

I'nqa.    (The  name  in  South  Amerioa. 


Nat.  ord.,  Letfvminova  Plants  [Fabacefe]. 
Linn.,  2^-Po/ygamia  l-MonoBcia.  Allied 
to  Acacia.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  youn^  shoots, 
getting  firm,  in  spring  and  summer,  m  sandy 
pieat,  under  a  bell-tilass,  and  in  bottom<heat ;  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  8.5°;  winter, 
45°  to  6.5°.  Pulche'rfiwa  bas  large  clusters  of 
long  crimson  stamens.  Tu  succeed  well  with  it, 
and  in  a  small  plant,  give  it  a  fuir  heat  in  sum- 
mer, and  plenty  of  moiature  ;  but  keep  it  cool 
and  ralftier  dry  for  several  motiths  in  winter. 

t.  trffi'nis  (kindred).    20.    Pink.    Brasil.    1800. 

—  ano'nutla    (anomalous).      10.      Bed.     June. 

Mexico.     1729. 
^  Boujrgo'ni  (Boutgon's).  80.  Pink. Guiana.  1752. 

—  como'va  (tul ted).  30.  Pink.  Jamaica.  1818. 
•^  Coromundelia^na  (Goromandel).     White.    £. 

Ind.    1818. 
-^  tydocafrpa    (circle  -  podded).      60.      White. 
Caraccas.     1826. 

—  du'lcis  (sweet).    20.    Pink.    E.  Ind.     1800. 
—fve'tida  (foetid).    20.     Pink.    W.  Ind.     I8I6. 
— /astut/sa  (splendid).    Red.    Caraccas.     1880. 

—  /•<?««'««  (Fenillee**).  8.    White.    Lima.  1824. 

—  Harri'm   (Hartris's).      Crimson.      February. 

Mexico.     1836. 

—  Kotf«fo'm(  Houston's).     10.     Purple.     July. 

Mexico.    1729. 

—  Hymenoi'dea    (Hymenia-like).       80.       Pink. 

Cayenne.     1823. 

—  Jtrff^a  (Jiringa).    Whiter    Malacca.    1888. 

—  tattfo'lia  (broad-leaved).    10.    Purple.    May. 

W.  Ind.    1768. 

—  lauri'na  (laurel  -  leaved),      SO.      White.      S. 

Amer.    1818. 
-*  mar^inaVa  (mar^iined).    80.    Pink.  S.  Amer. 
1820. 

—  melli'fera  (honeyed).    White.    Arabia.    1886. 

—  miervphy'Ua  (small-leaved).    80.    Rnk.    Cu- 

mana.     I8I7. 

—  ptUche'rrima  (fairest).    80.    Mexico.     1888. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple.    Soldier  Wood).    6.    Pur- 

ple.   April.     W.  ind.     1733. 

—  Sa'man  (Saman).    60.    Jamaica.     1826. 

—  «e<i'/era  (bristle-bearing).  20.   Pink.   Guiana. 

1884. 

—  apfa'ndens  (shining).     White.     March.     Ca- 

raccas.   1825. 

—  atipula'ris  (sti puled ) .    Cayenne.    1831. 

—  tergt^mina  (three-paired).     20.     Pink.     W. 

Ind.     1820. 

—  veluti'na  (velvety).    30.    Para.    1820. 

Inoga'bpus.  Otaheite  Chestnut.  (From 

is,  a  fibre,  and  karpos,  a  frnit.     Nat.  ord., 

Daphnads  [Thymelacese].     linn.,  10-/>c- 

ran-ftria  I'Munoyynia,      Allied  to  Her- 

nandia.) 

The  kernels  are  roasted  and  raten  in  the  inlands 
as  we  use  chestnuts. '  htove  evergreen  tree.  Cut- 
tings of  the  ripened  shoots  in  sand,  and  in  heat ; 
peat  and  loam. 

/.  edw'/if  (eatable).    20.    White.     July.     South 
Sea  Islands.     1793. 

Inocxtlation.     Same  as  Budding, 

Inoculating  Grass.    8ee  Turf. 

Intermediate.  A  species  is  often 
named  intermediate,  because  possessing 
Uie  different  eharacteristics  of  two  others. 

A  hothouse  is  intermediate  when  kept 
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at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  usual 
in  a  greenhouse,  and  lower  than  that 
usual  in  a  stove. 

I'nuul.  (A  word  of  douhtful  origin, 
said  to  he  a  corruption  of  helenium.  Nat. 
ord..  Composites  [AsteraceflBJ.  Linn.,  19- 
Syngenesia  l-JEqualis,) 

I'nula  hele'nium  or  Elerunpane,  furnishes  tbe 
Vii^d*AuiHee  of  the  French.  Hardy  berb«eeo«« 
perenniaiB,  with  yellow  flowers.  The  annuals  not 
heiD|f  worth  ^tivating,  are  omitted.  Seeds,  or 
diTiaions  of  the  roots  ;  common  garden-soil.  They 
are  interesting,  though  rather  rough-looking. 

J.  ealifci'nailtirge'CvlyxeA).  IJ.  July.  Sicily.  1827. 

—  ensi/o'lia  ^sword-lea^ed).    |.    August*     Aus- 

tria.   1793. 

—  Germa'nico (German).  4.  Jnly.  Germany.  1759. 

—  ^/a'6ra  (smooth).    June.    Caucasus.     1831. 
— o  glanduU/sa  (glanded).    2.    August*  Georgia. 

•     1804. 
•— ^ancIt/foVa(large-llowered).    S.    July.  Cau- 
casus.   1810. 

—  At'Wa  (hairy).    1.    July.    Austria.    1759. 

—  ht/'brida  (hybrid).  2.  July.  Podolia.  181 S. 
~  Jlf anVna (Maryland).  1.  July.  N.Amer.  1742. 

—  mo'tliK  (soft).    2.    July. 

-»  monta'na  (mountain).    1^.    August.     South 
Europe.     1759. 

—  t/culut    Chn'ati   (Christ's-eye).      I^.      July. 

Austria.     1 769. 

—  odo'ra  (fragrant>.    14*    Jvtly.    South  Europe. 

1821. 

—  quadridenta'la   (four  -  toothed  'flowered).    1 . 

August.    Spain.     1820. 

—  saxa'tilis (rock).  |.  July.  South  Europe.  1 81 6. 

—  nuive'oiens  (sweet-scented).    14.  July.   South 

Europe.     1758. 

—  trilo'ba  (three-lobed).    July.    Sinai.    I8S7. 
^  VaiUafntU    (Vaillant*s).        3.       September. 

France.     1739. 

—  verbaaeif&Ha    (mullein-leaved).      I^.      July. 

Caucasus.  1819' 
■—  visco'aa  (clammy).  14.  July.  South  Europe. 
1596. 
Jo 'chroma.  (From  ion,  violet,  and 
chroma^  colour ;  referring  to  the  purple 
colour  of  the  flowers.  Nat,"  ord..  Night- 
shades [Solanacefle].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria 
I'Monogynia,  Allied  to  Habrothamnus.) 

Greenhouse  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots, 
getting  a  little  Arm,  in  sandy  soil,  with  a  bell-|;lass 
m  summer  $  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam*  Wmter 
temp.,  4HP  to  45^ 

/•  ealyci'na  (large-ctiyxtd).    Green.     Guiana. 

—  grandiflofra  (large-flowered).    Saragina. 
-^Jubult/sa  (tubular).  Purple.  August.  Vangana. 

Ioni'dium,  (From  to»,  violet,  and 
eidos,  resembling.  Nat.  ord.,  Vwletworts 
[Violaeese].  JAun.tb'Pentandria  1-Mono- 
gynia.    AUied  to  our  Violets.) 

The  South  American  species  possess  much  of  the 
qualities  of,  and  are  substituted  for.  Ipecacuanha. 
Herbaceous  plants,  flowering  in  June,  by  division 
and  seed;  under-shrubs,  by  cuttings' in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass ;  peat  and  loam.  AH  the  fol- 
lowing require  greenhouse  culture,  except  stri'e- 
lum,  which  is  a  stove  plant. 

/.Cope'iMe  (Cape).    I.    White.    Cape  of  Good 
Hope*    1834. 


/.  polygoimfo'Uum  (polygala-leaved).    t.    Green, 
yellow.    S.  Amer.     1797. 

—  Sprengetia'num    (Spren gel's).       1.      WUSte. 

Pennsylvania.     1618. 

—  sUi'etvm  (upright).     ^.     White.      W.  Ipd. 

1824. 

lONo'psis.  (From  ton,  violet,  and  opsis^ 
like.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaceaej. 
Linn.,  20-  0-ynandria  i-Monandria.  Allied 
to  Bnrlingtonia.) 

Stove  orchids.  For  eulture,  tee  Bvslinoto'n ia. 

I.  ptilchefUa  (handsome).    Violet.  July.  Meriria. 

—  utricularioifdes  (utricularia-like).    ^.    White, 

purple.    October.    Trinidad.     1822. 

Ifecagua'nha.   Cephae'Usipecacua^nha. 

Ipoilb'a.  (From  ips,  bindweed,  and 
homoios,  similar.  Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds 
[Convolvulaceas].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria 
I'Monogynia,) 

Annuals,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed ;  perennials,  by 
seed  and  cuttinss  of  the  short  side-shoots,  in 
sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  gpood 
bottom-heat ;  bulbous  and  tuberous,  by  diviiiion, 
and  by  cuttings  of  the  youn(c  shoots,  as  they 
commence  (rrowing;  the  bulbs  and  tuberous 
ones,  especially  the  hardier  ones,  are  used  for  her- 
baceous grafting,  m<^rely  making  a  cleft,  and  slip- 
ping the  young  shoot  into  the  place,  claying -over, 
and  plunging  in  a  hotbed;  stout,  short  stems, 
with  routs  of  ^elio'wii,  are  frequently  used  for 
grafting  the  more  tender  sorts ;  peat  and  loam. 
Temp,  for  stove  kinds,  6o°  to  8.1°  in  summer ;  50° 
to  60°  in  winter.  The  crimson  Hor«/a'/torequirea 
a  good  heat. 

STOVE   ANNUALS. 
/.  ctelestVna  (sky-d/ue).    Blue.    August.     1840. 

'FwiDcr 
—filicau'lie   (thread-stalked).      Yellow.      July. 

fi.  Ind.     1/78. 

—  muricitfta  (point-covered).    8.     Blue,  purple. 

August.    £.  Ind.     I777< 
•^tridenta'ta    (three  -  toothed).      10.      Yellow. 
July.    £.  Ind.    1778. 

HARDT  TWINERS. 
I.  ea'ndieafu  (whitish).    15.    White.    Jnly.    N. 
Amer.     177^* 

—  laeuno'sa  (pitted).    10.    White.     June.     N. 

Amer.     l640.    Deciduous. 

—  pam<ura7a  (fiddle>-shaped).    13.    White,  pur- 

ple.   June.    N.  Amer.  1733.  Deciduous. 

—  sagitti/o'lia  (arrow-head-leaved).     3.      Rose. 

July.    Carolina.     I8I9.    Dedduous. 
->  Sibi'rica  (Siberian).    8.   Flesh.  July.  Siberia. 
1779.     Deciduous. 

—  tinna'ta  (neollop-leaved).    fl.     White.     July. 

Florida.     1813.    Evergreen. 

GREENHOUSE   TWINERS. 
i,  arma'ta  (armed).    0.    Purple.    July.  Meuco. 
1824.    Biennial. 

—  ern'ssipes  (thick-flower-stalked).    3.     Purple. 

August.     S.  Africa.     1843. 

—  maerorhi'za  (long-rooted).    10.    White.   Au- 

gust.   Georgia.  -  1816.    Tufter. 

rufbra  (red).      Red,   purple.      August. 

Mexico.     1813. 

—  pe'ndM/a  (hanging-down).     10.    Pink.    July. 

N.  S«  Wales.    1805.    Evergreen. 

—  quxnafta  (five-leafleted).  Violet.  July.  Mexico. 

—  S«^/o'wtt  (SeUow'a).    10.    1831.    Deciduous. 
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8T0YE  DECIDUOUS  TWINICItS. 
/.  Aito'ni  (Aiton's).     10.    Pale  purple.    June. 

—  batatoi'des  (batata«-like).  0.   Purple,  crimson. 

July.     Mexico.     1840. 

—  campanutn'ta   {h  til -flowered).      8.      Purple, 

white.    August.    £.  Ind.     1800. 

—  Canli'na  (Carolina).      10.      Purple.      July. 

Carolina.     1 733. 
—fici/o^tia  (fig-leaved).    3.    Purple.  Noyember. 
Buenos  Ayres.     1840. 

—  inoohtcraUa  (iuvoluered).     4.     Red.     July. 

Guinea.     1833. 

—  leuca'ntha  (white-flowered).    6.    White.  Au- 

gust.   S.  Amer.     18S3. 

—  tongi/o'^M  (long-leaved).    5.     White.     July. 

Mexico.     1838. 

—  tnuUiflo'ra  (many -flowered).    6.    Pink.  June. 

Jamaica. 

—  ochra'cea   (yeHowish).       Yellow.       August. 

Guinea.     1826. 

—  pet-ti'griditi  {tificr*i'{ooi).    5.    Red.   August. 

E.  Ind.     1732. 

—  pilo'aa  (long-haired).    4.    Pink.    Aoguat.   E. 

Ind.     1815. 

—  rufbro-caruflea  (reddish-blue).    8.   Blue,  red. 

Septen»her.     Mexico.     1823, 
— -  Schiediu'na  (Schierie's).    Blue.    October. 

—  seto'aa  (bristly).    9.     Purple.  August.  Brazil. 
^  tolanifo'tiu  (nightshade-ieaved).      8.      Pink. 

July.    America.     17^9- 

—  violafcea  (rlolet-flowered).    8.     Purple.     Au- 

gukt.  '  S.  Amer.     IJOB* 

STOVE   EYEBGBEEN  TWINEBS. 
/.  Qcumim^ia  (sharp  -  pointed).       6.      Purple. 
July.     W.  Ind.     1818. 

—  albive'nia  (white-reined).    Yellow.     Septem- 

ber.   Algoa  Bay.     1834. 

—  Bonarie^nsia  (ttuenos  Ayres).     Purple.     Au- 

gust.   Buenos  Avres.    1836. 

—  CaVriea  (Cairo).    8.  Red.  July.  Egypt.  168O. 

—  ehrfftoi'des  (golden).  4.  Yellow.  Juty.  China. 

I8I7. 

—  corymlw'ta  (corymbed).  8.   White.   July.  £. 

Ind.    1833. 

—  foBtigia'ta  (pyramidal).  10.  Purple.  June.  W. 

Ind.     I8I6. 

—  grandifliifra  (large-flowered).  8.  White.  Sep- 

tfmber.    £.  Ind.     1803. 

-—  Huoke'ri  (Hooker's).  White,  red.  August. 
Mexico.     1830. 

-~  Hore/u'Uia  (Mrs.  Horsfall's).  20.  Rose-co- 
loured.   October.    £.  Ind.     18S3.  • 

—  jala'pa  (jalap).    10.    Red.   August.    America. 

173a.    Tuber. 

—  Lea'ril  (Mr.  Lear's).  30.  Dark* red.  September. 

Ceylon.     1830. 

—  muta'ltilU  (changeable).    10.    Blue.   July.    S. 

Amer.    1818.  ^ 

—  ptf«-ca'.»rtf  (goat's-foot).  Purple.  June.  India. 

1776.    Creeper. 

—  poljfu'nthe*  {z\xx\C}x\».-flowered).     30.    Yellow. 

August.     W.  Ind.     1739. 

—  pudibu'nda    (blushing).     6.    Rose-coloured. 

August.    St.  Vincent.    1833 
'-pulche'ila  (pretty).    30.    Purpl^.    December. 
Ceylon.     184A. 

—  pufrga  (purgative).  Crimson.  August.  Mexico. 
-^repa'nda  (wavy-edged).     10.    Scarlet.    July. 

a.  Amer.     1793. 

—  r&ptans  (creeping).  4.  Purple.   July.  £.  Ind. 

1 8O6.    Creeper. 

—  «eptVWa  (hedge).      8.  Red.     July.      £.  Ind. 

I8I7. 

—  ttiputa'eea  (stipuled),   6.  Purple.   September. 

£.  Ind.     1806.    Creeper. 


J.  iu6en'»a  (tuberons-rooted).  10.  Pal«  y«loir« 
August.    W.  Ind.    17s  1.    Tuber. 

uniftofra   (one -flowered).     August.     8. 

Amer.     1731. 

~  Turpe^thum  (Turpeth).  6.  White.  Angmt. 
£.  Ind.     1763. 

—  Tweedie'i  (Mr.  Tweedie's).  6.  Reddiah-pnrple. 

July.    Parana.     1838. 

—  tyriafnthina  (purple).  Purple.  October.  Mezieo. 

—  umbelia'ta  (umbelled).  Scarlet.  June.  S.  Amer. 

1739. 

—  ffiti/o'lia  (vine-leaved).  10.  Yellow.   July.   E. 

Ind.    1830. 

Ipomo'psis.  (From  ipo,  to  strike  for- 
cibly, and  opgist  sight.  Nat.  ord.,  Phlox- 
worts  [Polemoniacese].  Linn.,  ^-Penian- 
dria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Navarretia.) 

A  beautiful  hardy  plant,  once  known  as  WHa 
pulche'tla,  Bfust  be  treated  as  a  biennial;  it  is 
most  impatient  of  wet,  and  yet  it  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  dry ;  sow  in  beginning  oi  August,  and 
if  sown  thinly  round  the  edges  of  a  pot,  it  will  be 
better  than  having  to  transplant  the  seedlings,  as 
they  are  touchy  things  to  shift  as  well  as  to  water. 
For  a  six-inch  pojt,  three  or  four  plants  may  be 
left;  but  it  is  best  not  to  thin  too  much  until 
spring,  for  fear  of  winter  deaths.  The  greatest 
care  is  necessary  during  winter  to  keep  the  plants 
in  an  airy  situation  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  as  the 
least  extra  moisture,  either  near  the  neck  of  the 
plant,  or  from  drip,  will  send  i|  off.  Soil,  flbry 
loam  and  turfy  peat,  with  pieces  of  charcoal  and 
broken  potsherds,  so  as  to  make  the  soil  open, 
covering  it  with  finer  marerial  on  the  top,  to  pre- 
vent drying  too  rapidly.  If  thus  attended  to.  the 
plants  will  bloom  at  Midsummer,  or  earlier ;  but, 
generally,  all  the  better  if  not  till  within  ten 
months  of  the  seed  being  sown. 

/.  e^Ugana  (elegant).  Scarlet.  July.  N.  Amer.  1888. 

I'PSEA.  (Not  explained.  Nat.  ord.,  Or- 
chUs  [ OrchidacesB] .  linn.,  20-  Oynandria 
l-MoTumdria,    Allied  to  Paxtonia.) 

Stove  orchid.  Rough  neat  and  a  little  flbry 
loam.    Summer  temp.,  60°  to  OOP ;  winter,  56°. 

J.  jpenVfa  (showy).    May.    Ceylon.    1840. 

Ibesi'me.  (From  eiros,  wool ;  relening 
to  the  woolly  aspect  of  the  branches. 
Nat.  ord..  Amaranths  [Amarantbacese]. 
Linn.,  ^H-Dieecia  6-Pentandria.  Allied  to 
Gomphrena.) 

Half-hardy,  herbaceous,  white-flowered  peren- 
nials. Division  in  spring,  and  by  saving  and  sow- 
ing the  seeds  in  a  gentle  hotbed ;  sandy  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  a  little  peat.  If  saved  over,  must 
be  protected  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  during  the 
winter. 

/.  ee/onWdet  (eelosia-like).    1^.   July.    S.Amer. 

1733. 
<—  difu'sa  (straggling).  1^.  July.  S.  Amer.  1818. 

—  e/a'^*or  (taller) .  8.  Julv.  Antilles.  1830.  Anntial. 

—  elonga' t a {\ong' leaped).  3.  July.  8.  Amer.  1833. 
— /Iav^«cefi«  (pale  yellow).  1.  July.  S.  Amer.  1834. 

I'bis.  (From  iris,  the  eye;  referring  to 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Iridaceie].  Linn.,  3-Trt- 
andria  \-Motwgynia,) 

A  beautiful  hardy  family  of  summer-flowerinc 
plants,  though  most  of  the  bulbous  species  will. 
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.bv  forcirri^,  flower  early  in  Bpring;.  Herhacei  un 
species,  by  suckers  from  the  r^iot,  and  division  of 
.their  fleshy  rhi7,omeR.  Bulbous  ones,  by  oflVtets; 
and  all  by  seed^.  Rich,  loamy  soil  suits  the  her- 
baceous ;  but  the  others  should  have  a  good  pro- 
portion of  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  peat. 

GKEEKHOUSE   HERBACEOUS. 
I.  clandesti'na  (secret).    May.    Brasil.     1829. 

—  C(B/<f««'na  (sky-blue).     IJ.    Blue.    June.    N. 

Amer.    1824. 

—  crasai/o'lia  (thick-leaved).  ^.  Pale  blue.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1830. 

—  defle'xa  (bent-down).  1^.  Liiac.  June.  Nepaul. 

1833. 

HARDY  BULBS. 
I,  ala'ta(vringed).  4>  Blue.   June.  Algiers.  1801. 

—  Lusita'nica  (Portuguese).  2.  Blue.  April.  Por- 

tugal.    1796. 

—  Pe'rsica  (Persian).     ^.    Blue,  yellow.      May. 

Persia.     1629. 
— •  tenut/o'lia  (slender-leaved).    1^.    Light  blue. 
May.     Dauria.     1796. 

—  tubero'sa  (tuberous).  |.  Green,  blue.    March. 

Levant.    1597. 

—  jn'phium  (ziphium).    l^.    Blue,  yellow.  June. 

Spain.     1596. 

—  xiphioi'des  (ziphium-like).    14.    Blue,  yellow. 

June.     Spain.    1571. 

HABDY    HERBACEOUS. 
/.  aeu'ta  (pointed-feaoed).    2.    Blue.    May. 

—  amor'fia  (delicate).    I.    Blue.     May.     1821. 

—  arena'ria  (sand).  ^.  Yellow.  June.  Hungary. 

1802. 

—  ffuVea  (golden).  S.Yellow.June.  Germany.  1826. 

—  />('co/or  (two-coloured).  1.  Yellow,  purple.  May. 

—  bifio'ra    (two-flowered).     1^.     Purple.    June. 

Anuth  Europe.    1506. 

—  Mglu'mis  (two-irlumed).    i.    Blue.  April.   Si- 

beria.    1811. 
.—  Btondo'nii  (Bloudow**). 

1832. 
~  Bohe'mica  (Bohemian). 

hemia.     1825. 
-<-  BoUonia'na  (Bolton's). 

Amer.     1825. 

—  hraehycu'spis  (short  -  pointed). 

May.     Siberia.     1819. 

—  Caucu'sica  (Caucaajan).  ^.  Yellow.  July.  Cau- 

casus.    I&21. 

—  C/i»nc'»iAi«  (Chinese).  1.  Pale  blue.  China.  1792. 

—  crihta'ta  (crested).    4.    Pale  blue.    June.    N. 

Amer.    1756. 

—  cu'prea  (copper-coloured).    2.  Orange.    June. 

N.  Amer.     1812. 

—  curtopeftaia  (short-petaled).  l^.  Yellow,  blue. 

May.     1823. 

—  deterto'rum  (desert).  I^.  Blue.  July.   Russia. 

1811. 

—  tftcAo'toma  (forked).   1.   Light  blue.    August. 

Dauria.    1784. 

^e'tegana  (elegant).    2.    Yellow.    July.    1828. 

.~0««a'/tt(swor4"ahaped*/eaM(<).  1^.  Blue,  pur- 
ple.   June.    Austria.     1787. 

'- flar>e'»eens  (pale  yellow),  i.  Yellow.  May.  1818. 

—^atn'««tma  (yellowest).  ^.  Yellow.  May.  Siberia. 
1814. 

'^flexuo'sa  (zigsag).  8.  White.  May.  Germany. 
I8I0. 

—  FlorentVna    (Florentine).    2.    White.    May. 

South  Europe.     1.^96. 
mi'nor  (less).    1^.  Grey.   May.   Gardens. 

—  foBtidi'usima  (most-foetid.  Stinking  Gladwpn). 

1^.     Livid.    June.     Britain. 

variega'ta  (variegated-toavci^.   14.  Li*id. 

June.    Britain* 


Blue.   April.   Altai. 

1.  Blue.    May.    Bo- 

2.  Blue.   May.    N. 
1^.     Purple. 


I./ro'/^ffn.t(»weet-«ceni:erl).  Blue,  whitej  purple. 
June.    India.     IH^g. 

—  /urea' fa  (forkod).  ^.  Blue.  Mareb .  Tauria.  1822. 

—  6(frma'T?tca  (German;.  3.  Blue.  May.  Germany. 

1573. 

Jlo're  a'lbo  (white-flowered).    3.    White. 

May.     Gardens. 

—  grami'nea  (grass-Zfooed).    |.    Striped.    Jime. 

Austria.     1597. 

—  (?MWffn«^a'rffi»    (Guldenetadt's).      2.    Yellow. 

April.     Siberia.     1757. 

—  halo'phita  (salt-loving).  3.  Siae.  August.   Si- 

beria.    178O. 

—  HooAre'rt(Hooker'«).    1^.    Purple.    May.    N. 

Amer.     1826. 

—  Hu'mei  (Sir  A.  Hume*«).  2.  Blue,  April.  Ne- 

paul.    18S2. 

—  hu'mih's  (low).   1.  Blue.  April.  Caucasus.  1812. 

—  Hunga'rica  (Hungarian).     1.     Violet.     May. 

Hungary.    1815. 
~  Ibe'rica  (Iberian).  14.  Red,  May.  Iberia.  1820. 

—  imbrica'ta  (imbricated-Arac/<f(2).     2.     Yellow. 

May. 

—  ItenigaHa  (smooth).  Blue.  May.  Siberia.  1836. 

—  ^t'otrfa  (livid).     14.    Livid.    April.     Levant. 
— /oni'ty?o'ra  (long-flowered).    2.    May.     1824. 

—  longi/o'Ua  (long-leaved).  |.   Greenish.  ApiiL 

Naples.     18«9. 

—  kmgispa'tha  (long-spatlied).  3.  PurfJe.  July 

Siberia.     1823. 

—  lu'rida  (dingy).   2.  Brown.  April.   South  Eu- 

rope.    1758. 

—  luie'seena  (clayey).  ^.  Yellow.  April.  Germany. 

1748. 

—  Monnie'ri  (Monnier*8).  4.  Yellow.  May.  Greece. 

1820. 

—  negMcta  (neglected).     8.    Pale  blue.    Mar. 

—  Nepal^ntis  {Hvpwxl).    1^.  Blue.    April.    Ne- 

paul.    1823. 

—  Nertchi'fukia  (Nertehinsk).    |.    Blue.    May. 

8iberia.     1831. 

—  no7A/i  (bastard).  I^.  Bine.  May.  Italy.  1920. 

—  Mtt(/{cau'/t4  (naked-stemmed).   1.  Blue.   May. 

1820. 

—  oehroleu'ca  (yellowish-white).  4.  Light  yellow. 

July.    Levant.     1757. 

—  odora'ta  (sweet-scented).  3.  Blue.  June.  1821. 

—  orienia'hs  (eastern).    1.    Light   blue.    May. 

China.     1790. 
•~  Pa/to'«/i(Pallas*M).  2.  Blue.  May.Tartary.  1820. 
•—  pa'Uidn  (pale).  3.  Pale  blue.  May.  Turkey.  1 596. 

—  plica'ta  (plaited).  2   White,  blue.  June.-  182i. 

—  p»-i«ma'^tca  (prismatic).   1.  Purple.    May.  N. 

Amer.     1812. 

—  pseu'do-a'cor^  (bastard  acorus).  3,   Yellow. 

June.     Britain* 

—  -"— p,i'Uida  fla'ou  (pale  yellow).  3.  Pale  yel- 

low.   June.    N.  Amer.     1812. 

variega'tia  (variegated-foaoeif).  S.  Ydlow. 

June.    Britain. 

—  pu'mila  (dwarf),    i.   Purple.    May.    Austria. 

1596- 
tt'lha  (wYiite-fiowered).  ^.    White.    May. 

—  —  a'tba  caru'iea  (white  and  blue).  ^.  Whn«, 

blue.    May. 
c«ru7ca(blue-/loa;^r«fd).    J*  Blue.   May. 

—  reticula'ta  (netted),  i.  Blue.  March.   Iberia. 

1821. 
-^  Rufhenica  (Russian).    1.    Blue.    May.    Si- 
beria.    1804. 

—  tambuci'na  (elder-scented).      3.    Light  bkie. 

June.     South  Kurope.     1658. 

—  acario'sa  (membranous).      1.     Blue.      Mi^. 

Russia.     1826. 
^'aetofaa   (bristle-A^om^etf).    14.    Blue,    purple. 
May.    Siberia.    Id4i. 
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l.SMfriea  (Siberian).    8.     Light  blue.     May. 

Siberia.    I696. 
ylo're-a'/6o  (white-flowering).  24.  White. 

May.    Siberia.     1596. 
— flo're-ple'no  (double-flowered).  3.  Purple. 

May.    Gardens. 

—  «oVdfdo  (dirty).    14.    White.    May.    I8I9. 
-— Bpathula'ta  (spathulate-^ow^rtf^O-     1*     P&le 

blue.    June.    Germany.     1759> 
-^tpu'ria  (spuriouB).     1|.     Pale   blue*     May. 
Siberia.    1750. 

—  squa'lens  (daubed).   3.  Striped.   May.    South 

Europe.     1768. 

—  tteno'gjfne  (narrow-etigmaed).    1^.    Yellow. 

June.    1BI9. 

—  stylo'ta  (/ar^e-8tyled).Blue.  May.  Corfu.  1844. 
-^  sutt-lnflofTa   (ettb-two-flowered).    l^*    Violet. 

July.    Portugal.    I696. 

—  Susia'na  (Susian).    a.    Striped.    ApriL    Le- 

vant.   1596. 
-~  SweVMi  (dwert's).    14.    White.    May.    I819. 

—  Tange'riea  (Tangier).    Yellow.    June.    Tan- 

giers.     1820. 

—  Tai^riea  (Taurian).    Yellow.    June.    Tanria. 

1827. 
-~  tifnoJt  (tough).  Purple.  July.  Califomia.  1826. 

—  tridentafta  (three-toothed).    1^.    Blue.   May. 

N.  Amer.     1820. 

—  Mfio'ra  (three-flowered).     1.     Blue.     June. 

July.    1821. 

—  variegu'ta  (variegated).     S.  *  Striped.    May. 

Hungary.     (697> 

—  venirico^aa  (swollen).    1.    Pale  blue.    June. 

Dauria.    1800. 

—  ne'rna  (spring).    1.   Purple.   April.   Virginia. 

1748. 

—  ver«t'co/or  (varloos-eoloured).   1.   Variegated. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1732. 

—  viola' cea  (violet-coloured).    4*    Violet.    May. 

South  Europe.     1800. 
-  m>ff'«cen«  (greenish).    1.  Yellow.   May.   1820. 

—  Kir^'mca  (Virginian).    1.    Blue.    June.    M. 

Amer.    1758. 

Irish  Heath.     Memie'sia  polifo'lia. 

IsoN-TBBE.     SidHrode'ndrum, 

Ibonwobt.     Sideri'tis, 

Ibon  Wood.     Sidero'xyhn  and  Metro 
side'ros, 

IRRIGATION.  Experience  shows  that 
there  is  in  the  kitohen- garden  Bcarcely  a 
crop  that  is  nothenefitedhy  a  much  more 
abundant  supply  of  water  than  can  he 
obtained  usually ;  and  we  can  hear  testi- 
mony to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Knight's 
conclusion,  not  limiting,  however,  our 
approval  of  such  ahundant  watering  to 
late  crops  of  peas,  hut  to  all,  as  well  as 
beans,  spinach,  and  the  entire  cabbage 
tribe.  Kidney  heans  and  potatoes  are 
not  henefited  hy  such  an  abundance  of 
water.  "The  quantity  of  water,"  says 
Mr.  Knight,  "  which  may  he  given  with 
advantage  to  plants  of  almost  every  kind, 
during  warm  and  hright  weather,  is,  I 
helieve,  very  much  greater  than  any  gar- 
dener who  has  not  seen  the  result  will 
he  inclined  to  suppose  possible ;  and  it 
is  greater  than  I  myself  could  have  he- 


lieved  upon  any  other  evidence  than  thnt 
of  actual  experience.  My  garden,  in 
common  with  many  others,  is  supplied 
with  water  by  springs,  which  rise  in  a 
more  elevated  situation ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance afforded  me  the  means  of 
making  a  small  pond,  from  which  I  can 
cause  the  water  to  flow  out  over  every  part 
throughout  the  summer ;  and  I  cause  a 
stream  to  flow  down  the  rows  of  celery, 
and  along  the  rows  of  brocoli  and  other 
plants,  which  are  planted  out  in  summer, 
with  very  great  advantage.  But  the  most 
extensive  and  beneficial  use  which  I  make, 
of  the  power  to  irrigate  my  garden  by 
the  means  above-mentioned,  is  in  supply, 
ing  my  late  crops  of  peas  abundantly 
with  water,  hy  which  the  ill  effects  of 
mildew  are  almost  wholly  prevented,  and 
my  table  is  most  abundantly  supplied 
with  very  excellent  peas  through  the 
month  of  October." 

Isa'nthus.  (From  isos,  equal,  and 
anthoSy  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  regula- 
rity of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Lipvrorts 
[Lamiacese].  Linn.,  \^-Dldynaima  1- 
Gymrtospermia,    Allied  to  Mine.) 

Hardy  annual.  Seeds  in  April,  in  a  peaty 
border,  or  in  a  little  heat,  in  March,  and  trans- 
planted. 

I.  cteru'leua  (blue).    1.    Blue.    July.    N.  Amer. 
1818. 

Ise'rtia.  (Named  after  P.  JE.  Isert, 
A  German  surgeon.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads 
[CinchonacesB].  Linn.,  QHexaudria  1- 
j}fonvgynia») 

stove  evergreen  abrub.  Cuttings  in  sandy  «oil, 
in  a  hotbed,  in  spring  or  summer ;  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  little  charcoal  and  silver  sand.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  85°;  winter,  56*. 

I.  cocci'nea  (scarlet).   10.  Scarlet.  July.  Guinea. 
1820. 

Isme'lia.  (Prohahly  a  commemora- 
tive name.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Aster- 
acete].  'Lmn.,l9-8yngenesiafi-Sup€rfltui.) 

This  should  be  united  to  Chrysanthemum. 
Halr'-hardy  evergreeen  shrub.  Seeds  in  spring, 
in  a  gentle  hotbed ;  cuttings  of  firm  young  side- 
shoots  in  summer ;  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp., 
35°  to  40°. 

I,  Madere'tuia  (Madeira).      2.     Straw.      May. 
Madeira.     1834. 

Isme'ne.    Peruvian  Daffodil.     (After 

Ismeney  the  daughter  of    (Edipus   and* 

Jocasta.     Nat.  ord.,  AmarylHds  [Amaryl-- 

lidaceee].    Linn.,   Q-Hexavdriu   1-Mono- 

gynia.     Allied  to  Choretis.) 

"Absolute  rest  in  winter  is  essential  to  this 
genus."  They  should  be  planted  out  in  a  borflrr 
in  April,  and  taken  up  when  the  frost  cuts  thf 
leaves ;  deep,  sandy  soil  suite  them  best.  Oif«tis>. 
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Yellow.     June. 


/.  Amafneuta  (AmnnciKs). 
Peru.     Id04. 

—  calath^nuM  {cup-Jlowered),  2^.  White.  June. 

Brazil.     1800. 

—  defitfxa  (tarned'down).    Yellow.    Jane. 

—  KnifghtH  (Knight's).     2.     White.     March. 

Florida.    1836. 

—  Maeleafna  (M'Lean't).     2.     White.     June. 

Lima.    1837. 
~  nu'tatt*  (nodding).   2^.  White.  June.  BrasU. 

1800. 
— pro/t'/ero  (proliferoua).   Yellow.   June.  Peru. 

1836. 

—  tirelscena  (greenish).      1^.      Greeniel»>wiut«. 

July.    Ctttco.     1840. 

Isochi'lus.  (From  &«»,  equal,  and 
«/i«ilo»,  ft  Kp.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
dMese].  Linn.,  20-Gynandria  l-Mo/tan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Ccelogyne.) 

Stove  orchids ;  cultivated  like  the  first  section 
of  Coelogyne. 
J.  camoM^rua  (fleshy>flowered).    14*    Purple. 

November.    Honduras.    1841. 
— /tM(^o'rmt<  (spindle-rooted).  \,  Yellow.  July. 

Trinidad. 

—  graminifo'lium    (grass-leaved).      ^.      Green, 

yellow.    May.    Jamaica.     1883. 

—  grandiflo'ruM  (largooflowered).    Peru.    1840. 

Isolo'ma.      (From    isos,    equal,   and 

ioma,  an  edge ;  referring  to  the  edges  of 

the  fronds.    Nat.  ord.,  JPolifpods  [Polypo- 

,  diacese].  IAnn,,24:'Cryptogamial-FUice8.) 

Stove  Ferns.    See  Fsans. 

/.  divefrgena  (wide-spread).  Brown, yellow.  July. 
Malacca. 

—  lanugino'aa  (woolly).    Brown.    July.    B.  Ind. 

Iso'mebis.  (From  isoa,  equal,  and 
meris,  a  part;  referring  to  the  petals,  with 
the  stamens  and  pistils,  which  are  of 
equal  length.  Nat.  ord.,  Capparida  [Gap- 
paridacese].  Linn.,  Q-UexandiUi  l-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Gleome.) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrub.    Cuttings  of  the  ripe 

Jroung  shoots,  in  autumn ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
eaf-mould.    The  flowers  are  anything  but  sweet. 

/.  arb&rea  (tree-like).      10.    Yellow.  May.    Ca- 
lifornia.   I839< 

Isona'mdba.  Gutta  Percha-tree.  (Fi'om 
M05,  equal,  and  ander^  the  male  organ,  or 
stamen ;  referring  to  an  equal  number  of 
fertile  and  barren  stamens.  Nat.  ord., 
Sapotads  [Sapotacese].  Linn.,  b-Pentan- 
dria  1-Monoyynia.    Allied  to  Bumelia.) 

An  evergreen  tree,  supposed  to  be  propagated 
by^  cuttings,  requiring  stove  treatment,  and  light 
•oil*  consMting  of  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam. 

I.  ^'^to  (guttapercha).    Borneo.    1847. 

Isopi«e'xi8.  (From  isos,  equal,  and 
pleco,  to  plait ;  the  upper  plait  or  segment 
of  the  flower  being  of  equal  length  with 
the  lip.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworts  [Scrophula- 
riacese].  Linn.,  1^-Didynamia  2-An(fio- 
spermia.    Allied  to  the  Foxglove.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.    Seeds  and  cut- 


I  tiogs  of  half-ripened  short  shoots  in  •pring,  in 
s»iud,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy  loam  and  rough 
leaf-mould.    Tllnter  temp.,  40^  to  45**. 

/.  Canurie'fuie  (Canary).     4.     Yellow.      June. 
Canaries.     1608. 

—  ece^ptrum  (sceptre).  2.  Yellow,  brown.  July. 

Madeira.    1777, 

Isopo'ooN.  (From  isos,  equal,  and 
pogon^  a  beard;  referring  to  the  beard- 
like  fringes  on  all  parts  of  the  inflores- 
cence. Nat.  ord.,  Proteads  [Froteacete]. 
linn.,  ii'Tetrandria  l-Monogynia»  Alhed 
to  Protea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  ripe  young  shoots,  with  most 
of  the  leaves  left,  inserted  firmly  in  silver  aand, 
over  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and*  covered  with  a 
bell-glass  or  hand-light,  and  kept  in  the  shade ; 
when  the  cuttings  are  calluting  at  the  bottom, 
they  may  be  pushed  on  by  giving  them  a  little 
mild  bottom-heat,  but  not  before;  fibry  loam 
three  parts,  fibry  peat  one  part,  charcoal,  broken 
freestone,  and  broken  crocks  one  part;  good 
drainage ;  watering  must  be  given  with^  great  at- 
tention, as  much  dryness  or  much  moisture  are 
alike  ruinous,  bummer  temp.,  60°  to  7BP  ;  winter, 
36*^  to  46°.  In  summer,  if  the  plants  are  out  of 
doors,  the  sun  should  not  atiike  neely  on  the 
sides  of  the  pot. 

/.  anemanifi/liiu  (anemone-leaved).   5.    Tellow. 
July.    1791. 

—  Bft'jrferr  (Baxter's).    S.    Rose.    April.    I8S1. 

—  co'miger  (homed). 

—  tf<oarica'/ia  (spreading).  3.  Pale.  May.  1834. 
— /ormo'nu  (handsome).  4.  Rose.  April.  1805. 

—  longtfo'lius  (long-leaved).   3.    Yellow.    April. 

1833. 

—  Lottdo'ni  (Loudon's)^  4.  Purple.  June.  1830. 

—  r&$eua  (rose-c^oured).    Rose.    1840. 

•^  aeafber  (rough-toanerf).  3.  Lilac.  April.  1812. 

—  tpatula'ria  (spatulate-feaoerf).    Purple. 

--  —  Unea'rU  (narrow),  s.  Purple.  September. 
1830. 

—  tphisroce'phtUue  (round-headed).    4.    Yellow. 

March. 

Iso'toua.  We  haye  not  separated  this 
genus  from  Lobelia. 

Iso'tbopis.     (From  tso<,  equal,  and 

tropoty  turned;    referring,  probably,  to 

the  distinctly-forked  veins  in  the  flower. 

Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaoeffi]. 

Linn.,  Vy-Beccmdria  1-Monogynia.  .Allied 

to  Oxylobinm.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cnttinga  of  the 
young  shoots,  when  getting  a  little  firm,  in  sand, 
over  sandy  peat,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  in 
June ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  little  fibry  loam,  pieces 
of  charcoal,  and  broken  crocks;  drainage  and 
watering  must  be  particularly  attended  to  Win- 
ter temp.,  40°  to  48°;  summer,  a  shady  place,  or 
a  cold  pit,  where  the  plant  partly,  and  the  pot 
wholly,  are  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays. 

/.  strWta  (streaked-yfoioercd).   I.  Orange.  June. 
Swan  River.    1838. 

I' TEA.  (The  Grreek  name  for  the 
Willow,  applied  to  this  genus  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth  in  damp  soil.  Nat. 
oxdi^^Escalloniads  [EsoaUoniaceflB].  linn., 
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6'Peniandria  l-Monogynia,   Allied  to  Bs- 
callonia.) 

A  hardy  deeiduona  ahrub.  Se«d  and  auekera 
in  tpring ;  layera  ia  •ummer ;  moiat,  aandy 
peat. 

/.  Ftr^m'M  (Virginian).    6.    White.   July.    N. 
Araer.    1774* 

Ivy.    He'dera, 

I'xiA.  (From  ixta^  bird-lime;  in  re- 
ference to  the  clammy  juice.  Nat.  ord., 
Irids  [Iridaoese].  luu.,  d-ZVicmcfrta  1* 
Monogynia,) 

Half-hardy  bnlba,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  true  Ixiaa  are  known  firom  Spara'giM 
by  not  having,  like  it,  a  jamed  sheath;  from 
Babiafna,  in  having  a  dry  fteeo-pod  instead  of  a 
berry ;  and  from  TiHta'nia,  by  having  the  stamens 
inserted  at  the  bottoni  of  the  petals  instead  of 
in  the  tube  of  the  flower.  They  will  all  grow  in 
rough  peat ;  the  strong  ones  require  verv  little 
sand,  and  the  smaller  ones  want  one-third  sand 
in  the  compost.  They  succeed  well  in  a  warm 
borvler,  if  sheltered  fren  hard  frosts,  And  not  al- 
lowed to  get  dr^  when  they  are  in  growth.  By 
seeds  sown  in  a  little  heat,  in  spring ;  also  by  off- 
sets ;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  a  little  leaf-mould. 
When  done  flowering,  they  may  be  kept  in  or  out 
of  the  pots,  after  the  leaves  get  withered,  without 
any  water,  until  fresh  growth  commences.  They 
will  generally  require  to  be  potted  in  October, 
and  snould  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  and  pro- 
tected from  frost,  and  cold,  heavy  rains,  and 
taken  to  the  greenhouse  or  window,  after  roots 
are  plenlifuUy  formed.  Many  will  do  very  well  if 
planted  in  sandy  soil  and  leaf-mould,  about  four 
inches  deep,  in  a  dry,  raised  border,  and  protected 
there  from  severe  frost  and  heavy  rains  by  latter, 
and  any  material  that  will  throw  off  the  water. 

/.  affi e^na  (delicate).    1.    Red.    April.     1833. 

—  aris^a'^a  (awnedj.     1.     Pink.    April.     1800. 

—  atc'/Jca  (courtlf).    a.    Pink.    April.    1774. 

—  capt//aVtc  (capillary).  1 4.  Violet.  April.  1774. 
^eajrilafta  (headed).  S.  White, blue.  May.  1/80. 

—  coiumeUafiia  (piltar).   4.   Variegated.  August. 

1790. 

—  eo'niea  (eenieal).    1.    Orance.    April.    1757. 
"eraUrn^ie*   (crater-like),     f.     Dark  yellow. 

May.    1778. 

—  erftpa  icvLvltd-leaned),  1.  Blue.  April.  1787. 

—  ^'Ma  (doubtful).    |.    Bed.    April. 

—  ere'cf a  (upright).    U.    White.    June.    1757. 
— incama'ta  (flesh-coloured).     1.     Flesh. 

May.    1757. 

lu'tea  ijeWovr).    1.   Yellow.  May.    1767. 

— /lexuo'sa  (zigsag-s^a/Aretf).  3.  Pink.  April.  1757. 
— fureafia  (forked).    4.    Pink.    April.    1800. 

—  Ay'6W<<a  (spurious).    I.    White.    June.    1757. 

—  incama'ta  (flesh-coloured).   |.    Flesh.    May 

—  leuca'ntha  (white-flowered). l|.  White.  April.* 

1779. 

—  HmeafriM  (narrow- feaeeif).  4.  White.  May.  1796. 

—  maeutafta  (spotted).  1.  White,  brown.  April. 

1780. 

—  —— oc*ro/«i'«i  (cream-coloured).  1.  Purple, 

yellow.    May.    1780. 

—  wnonade^lpha  (ukonadelphous).  i.  Blue.  May. 

1792. 
cK'rta  (short).  ^.  Orange.   April.    1793. 

—  oiMi'^a  (egg-shaped).    1.    Bed.    April.    176O. 
->  pafUnt  {nptewixag-flawered),  1.  Purple.  April. 

1779. 

—  reiu'ta  (abrupt).  1.  Light  yellow.  April.  1798. 


J.wdlWHt    (sqnUMowered).     1.     Vmriegated. 
January.    1787* 

—  e&Jd(/(o>a  (green-flowered).  1*  Green*  May. 

1780. 

Ixo'dia.  (From  ixode^^  viscid ;  in  re- 
ference- to  the  viscid  secretions  on  the 
plant.  Nat  ord.,  Composite*  [Asteraceie]. 
Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia  i-^puiUs,  Allied 
to  Ammobium.) 

Greenhouae  evergreen  ahrub.  Cuttings  of  the 
^oung  shoots,  getting  hard  at  their  base,  in  May, 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  kept  in  a  dose 
fr«me  or  pit ;  sandy  peat,  and  a  little  fibry  loam. 
Winur  temp.,  46<*  to  60<^. 

I.  acAt//eot'tfea  (milfoil-like).    S.    White.    June. 
N.  Holland.    1803. 

Ixiou'RiON.  (From  ixia,  and  IHrion, 
a  lily ;  literally,  Ixia-like  lily.  Nat.  ord., 
Amatyllids  [Amaryllidaceee].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandnia  l^Monogynia,  Allied  to  Bra- 
voa.) 

Extremely  rare,  pretty,  hardy  bulbs.  Dr.  Btr> 
bert  being  the  only  person  who  recently  poeMned 
them  in  this  country.  His  own  plant  01  /.  mon- 
ta'num  was  the  flrst  specimen  be  saw  in  flower, 
and  that  in  May,  1846,  aa  he  told  us.  It  had  a 
spiked  inflorescence,  vriille  that  of  /.  Tata'ricum 
is  terminal;  both  have  sky-blue  flowers.  Mon- 
ta'num  has  been  taken  by  some  to  be  the  "  lily  of 
the  fleld."  Seeds,  and  offieU  of  the  bulbs,  which 
are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil. 

J.  montafnum  (mountain).  1.  Blue.  June.  Syria. 

1844. 

—  To/a'n'cuni  (Tartar).    1.    Blue.    Tartary. 

Ixo'ba.  (Named  after  an  Eastern 
heathen  god,  Iswara,  to  which  the  flowers 
are  offered.  Nat.  ord..  Cinchonads  [Cin- 
chonaceffij .  Linn.,  ^Tetrandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.) 

Beautiful  stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
the  half-ripened  shoots  iii  sand,  over  sandy  peat, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat ; 
sandy,  fibry  loam,  and  flbry  peat,  with  pieces  of 
charcoal,  and  broken  bricks  or  pots.  Summer 
temp.,  doP  to  90° ;  winter,  50°  to  60**.  Most  stove 
plants  delight  in  bottom-heat,  where  it  can  be 
given  to  them  when  growing  and  preparing  for 
blooming,  but  none  more  so  than  this  genus,  as 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  it  in  its  most 
splendid  condition  without  such  aids.  Of  all 
means  of  bottom-heat,  this,  like  the  Cape  Jas- 
mines and  others,  delights  in  that  produced  from 
sweet,  fermenting  dung  and  leaves ;  and  if  so 
given,  the  insects  that  attack  it— the  scale,  the 
red-spider,  and  sometimes  the  mealy  bug— will 
be  kept  away.  If  this  method  is  not  resorted  to, 
the  plants  wUl  require  frequent  sponging  with 
soap- water. 

/.  arh&rea  (tree-like).    8.    Scarlet.   August.   E. 

lod.     1800. 
'•'Bttindhtfka  (Bandhooka).    3.    Scarlet.    July. 

E.  Ind.     1815. 

—  barba'ta  (bearded).     18.    White.    July.    E. 

Ind.    1833. 
^blafnda  (gentle).     4.     White.     August.    £. 
Ind.    1768. 

—  eoceVnea  mtpefrba  (scarlet-superb).    4.    Scar- 

let.   August.    Java.    1840. 
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7.  erocafta  (taffron-colourpd).    S.    Orange.    Au- 
gust.    China.     1822. 

—  cttiipi/o'/m  (wedjreJeaved).    ».    White.   June. 

E.  Ind.     1822. 

—  yfcVort  (yellow).  3.  Scarlet.  July.  E.Ind.  1825. 
—./u'/g'etM  (shining).    5.    Orange.    August.    £. 

Ind.     1823.  • 

-^  grandiflo'ra  (larxe-flowered).    4.    Red-    Au- 
Rust.    E.  Ind.     18U. 

—  (?ri^'M«  (GriflSth's).   4.    Bed,  yellow.    July. 

Singapore.     1845. 

—  ineamafta  (flesh-coloured),   a.   Purple.  June. 

Mo  occas.    1B22. 

—  Jawi'nka  (Javanese).  '  ».      Orange.      June. 

Java.     1846.  ,     -    ^        .  . 

—  lanceola'ria  (spear-head -/«a»ed).  0.  Greenish. 

white.    April.     E.  Ind.     1847. 

—  odora'ta    (sweet-scented).     3.     Cream,  rose. 

May.    M«ida)<as€ar.     1844. 

—  obova'ta  (reversed-egg-/<ooed).  Crimaon.  May. 

E.  Ind.     1810. 
^parviflo'ra  (small-flowered).    White.    August. 

£.  Ind.     1800. 
-ro'«ert(roBy).   4.   Rose.  July.  Bengal.    iSlfl. 

-  sahcifti'lia  (willow-leaved).    Borneo.     184?. 

—  g^ssilis    (stalkless-ylowcred).    4.    White.    E. 

Ind.     1828. 

—  iiri'cto  (upright).     3.     Scarlet.    July.    Mo- 

luccas.    1600. 

—  undula'ta  (wavy-leaved).    White.    June.    E. 

Ind.    1818. 

J. 

Jabobo'sa.    (From  JaborosCf  the  Ara 

Die  for  the  Mandrake,  an  allied  plant 

^AtariL^Nijfhtshades  [Solanaceae].  linn., 

0  Pentandria  1-Monogynia. ) 

Herbaceous  perennials.  Division  of  the  plant 
in  spring;  seeds  in  spring;  and  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  under  a  haud-light;  light,  sandy 
luam. 

J.  ifUegrtfo'lia  (entire-leaved).    }.    White.    Au- 
gust.   Buenos  Ayres.     Hardy. 

—  runcina'ta   (runcinate).    4*    Green,     ydlow. 

Plata.    1831.    Greenhouse. 

Jacab^'nda.  (The  Brazilian  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Bignoniads  Bignoniacese]. 
Linn.,  1^-J)idynamia  2'Angiospermia.) 

stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  sand,  over 
sandy  peat,  and  placed  in  bottom-heat,  well 
»haded,  or  covered  with  a  bell-glass ;  sandy  peat, 
flbry  loam,  with  charcoal,  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  85° ;  winter,  45°  to  60**.  In 
summer  give  plenty  of  water,  but  keep  them  cool 
and  dryish  in  winter. 

J.  Bahame'fuia  (Bahama).    10.    Blue.  July.  Ba* 
hamas.     1824. 

—  Bnueiiia'na  (Brazilian).    80.   Tallow.   Braiil. 

1820. 
-^fiUcifo'lia  ifem-leaved).   35.    Blae.    W.  Ind. 
1800. 

—  minuuifo^lM    (miokoaa-leaved).      10.      Blue. 

April.     Brazil.     1818. 

—  p«&e'«cen«  (downy).    15.     Blue.     1836. 

—  tomento'sa  (woolly).  20.  Purple.  Brazil.  1824. 

Jaca,  or  Jace-tbee.  ■  Artoca'rpus  in- 
treyrifo'lia, 

jACK-iNrABOX.    JJema'tidia. 


Jaokso'nia.  (Named  after  G.  Jackson, 
librarian  to  A.  B.Lambert,  Esq.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Plants  [FabaoesB].  Linu., 
lO'Decandria  l-Monoggnia,  Allied  lo 
Bur  tenia.) 

^  Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  from  Australia,  and  all,  but  that  one, 
yellow-flowered.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  April ;  peat  and  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  38^  to  45°.  Scopa'ria  might  be 
tried  ajrainst  a  wall. 

J.  deruiflo'ra  (crowded-flowered). 

—  ftorihu'nda  (many-flowered). 

~  furotUafta  (fork-branched) .    1 824. 

—  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).    April.     183^. 

—  hu'rrlda  (horrid).    3.    April.     1826. 

—  iigiutri/o'lia  (privet-leaved).     White.     May. 

Nepaul.     1839. 

—  retlcula'ta  (netted).    3.    June.    1820. 

—  scopa'ria  (broom-like).    2.    July.     1803. 

—  «jDtno'«a  (spinous).    2.    July.     1803. 

—  Sternhergia'na  (Sternberg's).    Apnl.     1837 

—  theshifdes  (thesium-like).    April.     1830. 

Jacobjb'a  Lily.  Hippea'strum  Jormo- 
si*ssimum, 

Jacob's  Laddeb.  Polemo'nium  cani'- 
leum, 

Jacquemo'ntia.  (Named  after  Victor 
Jacquemont,  a  natural  historian.  Nat. 
ord.,  Bindweeds  [Convolvulacese].  Linn., 
b-Pentxiffdria  X-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
IpomsBa.) 

Blue-flowered  evergreen  twiners;  cane'acens 
requiring  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse,  and  o/o- 
lu'oea  a  stove.  Cuttings  of  small  side-shoots  in 
April  or  May,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  placed  in  a  sweet  bottom-heat;  peat  and 
loam. 

J.  etine'sceru  (hoary).    Augpust.    Mexico.    1846. 

—  viola'cea  (violet).    August.    E.  Ind.     1808. 

Jacqui'nia.  (Named  after  the  cele- 
brated botanist,  Jacquin,  Nat.  ord.,  Ar- 
disiads  [MyrsinaceseJ.  Linn.,  5-Pentan- 
dria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Theo- 
phrasta.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed ;  cuttings 
of  ripened  shoots  in  summer,  and  in  a  moist 
bottom-heat,  in  sand,  covered  with  a  bell-glass ; 
sandy  peat,  with  a  veiy  little  fibry  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60"  to  90° ;  winter,  58®  to  65**.  They 
require  a  highish  temperature  at  all  times. 

J.  arbo'rea  (tree-like).    10.    White.    July.    W. 
Ind.     1829. 

—  armilla'ris  (bracelet).    6.    White.   June.   W. 

Ind.    1768. 

—  aaranti'€u:a  (orange).     4.      Orange.      June. 

Sandwich  Islands.    1796. 

—  linea'ria  ( narrow -/eaoeif)*     !•      Red.     June. 

W.  Ind.     1823. 

—  macroca'rpa   (large -fruited).      6.      Orano^e. 

June.    Mexico.     1826. 

—  ruscifo'lia  (ruscus-leaved),     3.     White.      S. 

Amer.    I729. 

Jalap.     Exogo'nium  jnt'rga. 
Jamaica  Ebony.    Bry'a  e'benus, 
Jamaica  Milkwood.    Bro'simum  spu'- 
Tium, 
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Jau&ioa.  Pepper.    Pime'nUt  vulga'ria, 

Jamaica  Bedwood.  tiordo'nia  hwma- 
to'xylon, 

Jamaica  Bose.    Meria'nia, 

Jambo'sa.  (From  schamher^  the  native 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrtleblooms  [Myr- 
taeesB].  Linn.,  12Ico$andria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Eugenia.) 

Stove  evergreen*,  from  the  Ea«t  ladlea,  except 
mustru'titt  which  is  a  greeahouie  evergreen.  Cut- 
tiogt  of  the  shootM  getting  firm,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glasa,  and  in  heat ;  peat  and  loam>  Summer 
teiAp.,  for  stove  shrubs,  60°  to  86**;  winter,  50°  to 

J.  acumina'ta  (pointed-/«aoetf).     Green.     Maj, 
18]6. 

—  amplexicau'Ua  (stem-elasping).    10.     White. 

June.     1828. 

—  a'quea  (watery).    20.    White.     1820. 

—  auttra'lis  (southern).      White.     June.      N. 

Holland.     1800.         * 
-> /attrt/rZ/ia  (bay-leaved).    White.   May.   1824. 
"•^  tnaereeafrpa  (large -fruited).      20.      White. 

May.     1822. 

—  macropht/'lta  (large-leaved).  10.  White.  1820. 

—  SftUacce'tuis  (Malty  Apple-tree).  25.  Scarlet. 

July.     1768. 
•^  purpu'rea  (purple).    Purple.    June.    1766. 

—  temifo'lia  (three-leaved).  White.  May.    1822. 

—  netu/sa  (veined).    White.   Msy.   Madagascar. 

1824. 

—  ouigafria   (common).      20.      Green.    ycUow. 

AprU.    1768. 

Jameso'nia.  (Named  after  Dr,  Jame- 
son, professor  of  botany  at  Quito.  Nat. 
ord-,  Polypods  [PolypodiaoefiBJ.  Linn., 
"i^'CryptOffamia  l-Filices.) 

A  graenhonae  Fern.    See  Fmrnnu, 
J.  imbriea'ta  (imbricated).    Brown.    May. 

jAiPAN  Cedar.     Oryptome'ria, 

Japan  Babth.    Aca'cia  cate'chu  bark. 

Japan  Yabmibh  txbx.  Mhu's  vermi- 
ci'/era. 

Japanese  Yew.     Cephnlota'xus. 

Jani'pha.  (Its  Brazilian  name  is 
Janipaba,  Nat.  ord.,  8purgeworts  [Eu- 
pborbiaceie].  Linn.,  'Hi-Moncecia  1- 
Monadelphia. ) 

Should  be  united  to  Manihot.  Stove  evergreen 
•hruba,  with  brown  flowers.  Seeds  in  a  sweet 
hotbed ;  cuttings  of  young  shoots  getting  firm, 
in  a  strong  bottom-heat,  in  sandy  peat,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  t  peat  and  loam,  und, 
with  a  little  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  00° ; 
wi.iier|65°to6o*. 

J.  maculi/o'lia  (horse-chestnut-leaved).  3.  Spain. 
1826. 

—  nnguetif&lia  (narrow-leaved).  8.  Bnsil.  1820. 
<-/0'/ii<a  (foetid).    3.    Mexico.    1824. 

~  Ltf^i'nirtt  (Lafling*s).    8.    July.  Carthagena. 
1820. 

—  Mafnihot  (CaMava).    3.  July.  S.  Amer.  1739. 

Jast'one.      Sheep's    Scabious.      (An 
ancient    name    used  by  Theophrastus. 
Nat.    ord.,  BellworU    [Oampanulacese]. 
Linn.,  ti-PenUmdria  l-Moni^ynia,) 
80 


Hardy  herbaceous  perenniale,  oxmj^  montfo^na, 
and  all  with  blue  (lowers.  Seeds,  divisions,  and 
cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  in  spring.  TUey  re- 
quire a  sheltered  place  in  winter,  and  like  sandy 
soil,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould. 

J./o/tV«a  (leafy).     1.    June.    Spain.    1826. 

—  Att'mtVfXdwarO.    ^.    July.    Prance.    1894. 

—  monta'na  (mountain).      I.     June.      Britain. 

Annual. 

—  j'ere'Rftur  (perennial).   1.  July.  France.  1787. 

Jasmi'ncm.  Jasmine.  (From  Ysmyn^ 
the  Arabic  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Jasmin- 
iaort$  [Jasminaceee].  Linn.,  %-Diandria 
X-Monogynia.) 

All  white>flowered,  except  where  otherwise 
stated.  The  stove  and  greenhouse  species,  by 
cuttings  in  sand,  in  a  Itttle  peat;  the  hardy 
species,  by  suckers,  layers,  and  cuttings  under  a 
hand-light.  A  bud  of  the  variegated  planto  of 
offieina'lU  will  frequently  communicate  the  pro- 
perty to  the  whole  of  the  plant ;  peat  and  loam 
for  the  house  species  ;  good,  common  soil  for  the 
hardy;  reoolu'tum  and  prolfferum  require  a 
little  protection  in  winter. 

HARDY   DECIDUOUS   CUMBERS,  <fec. 
J.  e^'ne   (related).     June.      Himalayas.     1843. 

Shrub. 
■^fru'ticane  (shrubby).       3.      Vellow.      July. 

South  Europe.     15/0.    Shrub. 

—  heterophy'Hum  (variable-leaved).    14.     June. 

Nepaul.     1820.    Shrub. 

—  hu'mile  (low).      3.      Yellow.     July.     South 

Europe.    1656.    Deciduous. 

—  officina'le  {common.     Shop).    15.    July.    £. 

Ind.     1548. 

/«'i?itj»or^e'n/ct«  (silver-leaved).  15.  July. 

E.  Ind. 

—  -—fofliiB  uu'reU  (golden-leaTod).    15.  July. 

E. Ind.  • 

Jlo'ribiu  pl^nie  (double-flowered).      15". 

July.    £.  Ind. 

HARDT  EVERaREEN  CLDCBERS,   &C. 
J.puMfgemm    (down-bearing).      10.      Yellow. 
June.    Nepaul.    1827.    Evergreen. 

—  Ree'veeii  (Reeves's).      Yellow.      September. 

Shrub. 
GREENHOUSE   EVERGREEN    CLIMBERS. 
J.  acuminu'tum  (pomttd-teaoed).      10.      June. 
N.  Holland.     1820. 

—  Axo'ricum  (Azorian).  5.  Julj.  Madeira.  1 724. 

—  Cape'nse  (Cape).    8.     May.     Cape  of   Good 

Hope.     I8I6.    Shrub. 

—  j^tow'owm  (milky-green).     8.    August.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    L774. 
— >  fra'«il0  Celender).    s.    Norfolk  Island.    1791  • 

—  grandifltifrum    (large- flowered).      16.      July. 

India.    1629. 

—  lanceolu'rimm  (spear  -  head  -  leaved).     Sylhet. 

1826. 
-—  ligustrfjWlium  (privet-leaved).     May.      Ne- 
paul.   1839.    Shrub. 

—  nudi/lefrum  (naked-flowered).      3.      Yellow. 

December.    China.     1844.     Deciduous. 

—  odorati'eaimum  (sw.eetcat*scented).    3.    June. 

Madeira.     l656. 
"  tubtda'tum  (awl  •  shaped  •  leaeed).     Yellow. 
September.    China.    1843.    Shrub. 

—  tortm/sum  (twisted).      6.     June.     Cape   of 

Good  Hope.     1818. 

STOVE  EVERGREEN   CUMBERS. 
/.  angtutifo'Uum  (narrow-leaved).    10.    E.  Ind. 
I8I6. 

2h 
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18.    S.  Ind.     1831. 


SO.    April.     E. 


4.       181S. 


E.  Ind. 

E.  Ind. 

Jane. 

E.  Ind. 


jr.  arbore*9eetu  (tree-like). 
Shrab. 

—  braeteaftum  (/or^e-bncted). 

Ind.    1818. 

—  campanula' turn   {YatM-flowered). 

Shrub. 

—  eaudaftum  (fon^tailed).    10.    If ef.     Sylhet. 

1838.    Deeiduoue. 

—  dianthifo'lium  (dianthue-leaved).    May.    De- 

ciduous. 

—  fltfxile  (fiexihlt).    10.    April.    E.  Ind.    1825. 

—  hirau'tum  (hairy).    3.    June.    E.  Ind.    1750. 

Shrub. 
-^  iatifo'iium  (broad-Ieared).     20.     June.     £. 
Ind.    1819.    Twiner. 

—  laurifo'Hum  (bay-leaved).    4.    June.  E.  Ind. 

1819. 

—  muUift&rum  (many-flowered).    May.    Shrub. 

—  panictf/a'hitn  (panicled).    6.  January.  China. 

1818. 

—  reoolu*tum  (roUed-back-/fOHwred).     18.    Yel- 

low.    June.    £.  Ind.    1819. 

—  Sa'mbac  (Zambaek).  6.  E.  Ind.  1665.  Twiner. 

—  '-—- fMf'TpMna  (double-flowering).    6.     £. 

lud.    1700. 

trifoliaftHm  (three-leaved).     6. 

1730. 

—  tca'ndens  (climbing).    10.    Auguat. 

1830. 

—  timplicifo'iium   (simple-leayed).      3. 

South  Sea*.    1800. 

—  syringifo'lium  (lilac-leaved).    April. 

1838. 

—  tritufrve  (three-nerved).    30.    E.  Ind.     lf:04. 

—  undula'tum  {iKvrj).  6.  January.  China.  I819. 

Ja'tbopha.  (From  tatros,  physician, 
and  trophe,  food ;  referring  to  its  medi- 
cinal qualities.  Nat.  ord.,  Spurgeworts 
[EuphorbiacesBJ.  linn.,  21-Jlfo?i<Fcia 
10  Monadelphid, ) 

Caasava  bread  and  tapioca  are  made  from  the 
roots,  although  the  juice  is  an  acrid  poison.  Stove 
evergreen  shrubs,  except  herhafcea.  Sometimes 
by  seed,  in  sandy  peat,  in  a  hotbed ;.  cuttings  of 
young  firm  shoots  m  sandy  soil,  in  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat;  let  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  be  dried  be- 
fore inserting ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  6u<>  to  86<*i  winter,  &iP  to  60**. 
H.  cocd'nea  (scarlet).    4.    Scarlet.   Cuba.    1824. 

—  intege'rrima  (most-entire.    Spicj/'teaved).    3. 

Scarlet.    June.    Cuba.    I8O9. 

—  multi'Jida  (manv-cleft).   S.    Green.    July.    S. 

Amer.    I096. 

—  pandura/o'Ua  (fiddle-leaved).  4.  Scarlet.  July. 

Cuba.    1800. 
— poda^griea  (gouty -^eUked).    14.    Orange,  red. 

Santa  Martha.  1847. 
Jeffebso'nia.  (Named  in  honour  of 
y.  Jefferson^  president  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  Nat.  ord., 
Bcrherids  [Berberidaceee].  linn.,  8-(?c- 
tandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Dipbjl- 
leja.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  and  division 
of  the  plant,  in  spring ;  common,  sandy  garden- 
soil. 

J.  dtpAytfa  (two-Ieaved).   ^.  White.    May.    N. 
Amer.    1792. 
Jersey  Thistle.     Centau'rea  isua'rdu 
Jerusalem    Artichoke     {^Helia'ntlius 

iubcro'sus),  floTiiishes  most  in  a  ricl), 


light  soil,  with  an  open  exposure.  'Plant 
middle-sized  tubers,  or  cuttings  of  the 
large  ones,  one  or  two  eyes  being  pre- 
served in  each.  Plftnt  towards  the  end  of 
March,  though  it  may  be  performed  in 
February,  or  even  preferably  in  October. 

Insert  by  the  dibble  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  four  inches  deep. 
The  only  attention  necessary  is  an  occa- 
sional hoeing  to  loosen  the  surface,  a 
little  of  the  earth  being  drawn  up  about 
the  stems.  Early  in  August  cut  the  stems 
off  about  their  middle,  to  admit  more 
freely  the  air  and  light,  and  in  other  re- 
spects to  be  beneficial  to  the  tubers. 

They  may  be  taken  up  as  wanted  dur- 
ing September,  and  in  October,  or  as 
soon  as  the  stems  have  withered  entirely, 
for  preservation  in  sand  for  winter's  use. 
They  should  be  raised  as  completely  as 
possible ;  for  the  smallest  piece  of  tuber 
will  vegetate  and  appear  in  spring.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  often  al- 
lotted some  remote  comer  of  the  garden ; 
but  their  culinary  merits  certainly  demand 
a  more  favourable  treatment. 

Jerusalem  Sage.    Phio'mis  fnUico'stf, 

Jerusalem  Thorn.  Parkinso*nia  acu- 
fea'ta. 

Jet  d'Eatt.    See  Fountain. 

Jew's  Apple.    Sola'nnm  melonge^na* 

Job's  Teabs.    Co'lx, 

Jolu'fia  Aprica'na.  See  Telfai'bia 
peda'ta. 

Jone'sia.  (Named  after  Sir  W.Jones* 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plant*  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  7'Heptandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Amherstia.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoota  in 
sand,  in  a  brisk  heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60**  to  85^;  winter,  65^  to  60**. 

/.  Aso'ca  (Asoca).    20.    Orange.    E.  Ind.    1790* 

—  «ca'futett«  (climbing).  96.  Orange.  E.  Ind.  ISStt 

JoNQUiLL.     NarcVssusjonqui'Ua, 

JoasfNiA.     See  My'rtus. 

Jove's  Fruit.    Lau'rus  diospg'ros, 

Juanullo'a.  (Named  after  two  Spa* 
niards,  Don  G,  Juan  and  Don  Ufixt, 
Nat.  ord.,  NightsJuides  [Solanacece].  Al- 
lied to  Lycium.) 

stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  orange  flowers. 
Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat ; 
rough  peat ;  and  a  moist,  high  temperature,  in  a 
stove.  Parasi'tica  is  considered  a  paraaitical 
plant  in  its  native  country. 

J.  aurant^aea  (orange).    June.    S.  Amer.    1840< 

—  paroft'/ica  (parasitic).   3.   May.    Pern.    1840. 

Judas-tree.    Ce'rci$» 
Ju'glams.    Walnut.    (From  Jovia,  the 
heathen  god,  and  glanSf  a  nut*    Nat,  oid.> 
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Jufflandt  [JuglandaoesB].    Lmn.,  21-lfo> 
Hoecia  9-Enneandria.) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees,  all  blossominff  in  April. 
Muts  sown  when  (gathered,  or  preserved  until  the 
following^  spring,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  ver- 
min ;  also  grafting  and  budding  the  more  rare 
species  and  varieties.  In  budding,  the  small,  al- 
most inconspicuous  buds  at  the  base  of  the  year's 
shoot  are  to  oe  chosen ;  deep,  loamy  soil.  In  such 
soils  the  nut  should  be  inserted  where  the  tree  is 
to  grow ;  in  all  poor  soils  it  is  better  to  be  trans- 
planted, so  as  to  cut  the  tap-root,  and  cause  the 
roots  to  feed  more  among  the  good  surface-soil. 

J.  cinefrea  (grey.  Baiter  Nut).  30.  N.  Amer.  1650. 
—/iraxinifn'lia  (ash-leaved).    40.    N.  Amer. 

—  ni'gra  (black).    SO.    N.  Amer.     1629. 

—  p/eroca'rpa  (winged-fruited).    40.    N.  Amer. 

—  re'^ia  (common.  Royal).    50.     Persia.     1502. 

laciniufta  (cut'leaned).    SO.     Persia. 

mafxima  {Iwrgnt-fruited}.    60.    Persia. 

pe'ndula  (weeping). 

—  «—  tero'tina  (late-ve^ tfte/ii%r).    60.    Persia. 
te'nera  (thin-«A«^/«<<).    50.    Persia. 

Jujube.    ZVzyphus  ju'juba. 

JuitUS.  Snake  millipede.  J,  terreUris 
has  about  200  legs.  Lead  colour.  Scaly, 
like  the  woodlouse.  Is  said  to  eat  the 
roots  of  the  pansy. 

J»  pulclieUus.—OGhieovLB  colour,  with 
crimson  spots  down  its  sides.  Legs,  about 
170.  Is  said  to  attack  roots  of  beans, 
cabbages,  peas,  and  scarlet  beans. 

J,  complanatus. — Lilac  colour.  Sixty 
legs.  Is  said  to  eat  potato-tubers.  Ful- 
chellus  is  also  found  in  the  finiit  of  the 
strawberry;  but  in  every  instance  we 
doubt  whether  the  plant  in  which  the 
millipede  is  found  has  not  first  been 
ipjured  by  slugs,  or  some  other  cause, 
so  that  decay  has  commenced. 

JuiiY-FLOWER.    Proso'pU  juUfloWa. 

JuNi'PEBUs.  Juniper.  (From  the 
Celtic  juniperuSf  rough.  Nat.  ord.,  Coni- 
fers [PinacesB].  Linn.,  22-Di(Bcia  ,13- 
Monadelphia. ) 

Seeds,  which  will  retain  their  vitality  for  years, 
and  when  sown,  seldom  vegetate  under  a  twelve- 
month, and  sometimes  nearer  two  years ;  cuttings 
in  the  end  of  summer,  in  a  shady  border,  in  sandv, 
firm  soil,  and  covered  with  hand-glasses ;  sandy 
loam.  The  berries  of  the  common  juniper  are 
used  fur  flavouring  gin. 

HALF-HARDY  EVEROBEENS. 
J.  Barbade'nsis  (Barbadoes  Cedar).  20.  Florida. 
1811. 

—  Bermudia'na    (Bermuda  Cedar).    SO.    May. 

Bermudas.     1683. 

—  Cape'nsis  (Cape).    May.    Mexico.    1836. 

—  fla'f'cida  (yteaik).    May.    Mexico.     1836. 

—  Mexica'na  (Mexican).    May.    Mexico.    1846. 

—  ^e/rci^o'na  (four-angled).  May.  Mexico.  183(i. 

HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
/.  CAme^MM  (Chinese).    10.  May.    China.    18U4. 

—  commu'nie  (common).    5.    May.    Britain. 
Canadensis  (Canadian).    30.    May.    Ca 

nada.    1820. 
na'na  (dwarf).    2.    May.    Siberia. 


/.  eommu^nit  obiofnga  (oblong-yVwI/e^.    Jane. 

oblo'nga  pe'ndula  (oblong-weeping).    6. 

May.    Britain. 

—  Sue'eha  (Swedish).  12.  May.    North  Europe. 

—  Craco'otd  (Cracow).    4.    May.    Poland.    1880. 

—  2>au'n'ca(Daurian).    8.  July.    Dauria.    1791. 

—  drupa'eea  (drupe-/rui7ed).  4.  May.  Syria.  1820. 

—  e*ce'toa  (tall).    20.    Siberia.    I806. 

—  ^tott'ca  (milky-green).    May.    China.     1814. 

—  hemisphte'riea   (half-  globe  -  headed).     May. 

Mount  Etna.    1844. 

—  Hermafnni  (Hermann's).    May. 

—  Lj/eia  (Lycian).  10.  May.  South  Europe.  1759. 

—  macroeu'rpa  (large-fruited).    May.    Greece. 

—  Neoborace'nsis  (Naumburg).    May. 

—  oMo'nga  (oblong).    May.    America.    1820. 

—  oxj^ce^rfriM  (sharp-cedar).  15.  May.  Spain.  1739. 

—  Phcenifcea  (Phoenician).  20.  May.    South  Eu- 

rope.   1683. 

—  reeu'roa  (bent-back).  4.  May.  Nepaul.  I8I7. 

—  religio'ta  (religious).    May. 

—  saMfna  (commois savin).  4.  May.  South  Europe. 

1648. 

— alpi'na  (alpine),    l^.    May.    Britain. 

eupressifoUia  (cypress-leaved).   4.    May. 

South  Europe.    1548. 
fu'tUa  nariega'tia  (variegated-leaved).    4. 

May.    Europe. 
—pro«/ra7a( prostrate),    j.    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  tdmariscifo'lia  (tamarisk  -  leaved).    4.    May. 

South  Europe.    1562. 

—  —  variega'ta  (variegated).    5.    May.    South 

Europe. 
,—  S»it'Mtt (Smith's).    May.    Nepaul. 

—  squama'ta  (scaly).    4.    May.     Nepaul.    1824. 

—  thuri'fera  (incense-bearing).  10.  May.  Spain. 

1672. 

—  um'fera  (grape -bearing).    Gape  Horn. 

—  Virginia'iui  (Virginian.  Bed  Cedar).  30.  May. 

N.  Amer.     1664. 

— Caro/mtVfia  (CaroBna).    May.  Carolina. 

— hu'mitia  (humble).  12.  May.  N.  Amer.  1800. 

Jupiter's  Beard.  Anthy'Uis  ba'rba- 
Jo'vis. 

Jupiter's  Eye  and  Jupiter's  Beard. 
Sempervi'vum  tecto'rum. 

Juri'nea.     (Derivation  not  explained. 

Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn., 

IQ'Syngenesia  1-JSqimlis,    Allied  to  Ser^ 

ratula.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  purpk 
flowers.  Seeds  and  division  of  the  plant  in  spring ; 
common  soil. 

J.  speeta'bilis  (showy).    June.    Europe.    1837. 

—  «tti*acau'/i«(8hort-tt^nmed).  June.  Caucasus. 

1837. 

Jubsieu'a.  (Named  after  the  celebrated 

botanical  family  of  Jussieu,    Nat.  ord., 

Onatjrads    [Onagraceae].    Linn.,   10-Dt»- 

candria  1-Monogynia.'    Allied    to    Lud- 

wigia.) 

All  stove  aquaiici,  except  grantUfl^'ra,  which 
belongs  to  the  g  eenliouse.  and/ru/e'scefM,  which 
is  a  shrub,  and  all  yellow-flowered.  Cuttings,  di- 
visions, and  seeds;  loamy  soil,  in  basins  of  water. 

J.  frute'Hcens  (nhrnhhf).    Yellow.    June.    1824. 
Evergreen  shrub. 

—  ^rani/>foVa  (large-flowered).  1^.  Yellow.  Au- 

gust.   Carolina.     1812. 

—  octo'Jida  (eight-cleft).  Yellow.  July.  Caribbas. 
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J  r)r^o»ai'/of«  (eight-vaWed).    Yellow.    July.    S. 
Ainer. 

—  p»/o'«a  (downy).  Yellow.  July.  Caraccas.  1829- 

—  rc'ptfw*  (creeping).    I.    Yellow.    August.    W. 

lod.      1817. 

—  »ca'4ra  (rough).    4.    Yellow.    July.    S.  Amer. 

1816. 

—  sufruticu'sa  (half-shrubby).    1^.  Yellow.  Au- 

gust.    India.     1808. 

—  Swartzia'na{SwMtt,*»).  Yellow.  July.  W.  Ind. 

1826. 

—  t;t//o'«a  (»haggy).  Yellow.  July.  E.  Ind.   )826. 

JusTi'ciA.  (Named  after  J.  Justice^  a 
celebrated  Scotch  horticulturist.  Nat.  oi  d., 
Jcanthads  [AcanthaceDBJ.  Linn.,  2 -Z>ian- 
(iria  l-Moiwgynia,  Allied  to  Eranthemum. ) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed,  and 
to  be  treated  as  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals; 
many  of  them,  and  all  the  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
species,  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  old 
Khoots,  and  young  side-shoots,  striking  very  soon 
in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  in  heat,  most  of  the 
leaves  beinir  allowed  to  remain.  As  they  are  fast 
growers,  where  room  is  at  all  valuable,  young  ones 
should  be  grown,  and  the  old  ones  thrown  away 
every  year;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°to 
85° ;  winter,  48®  to  55°.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  best :  —  Cftcci'nea,  ea'mea,  eomafta,  for- 
mvfta^  lu'cida,  sahtiajto'ra,  and  8peci&»a. 

STOVE  ANNUAL  AND   BIENNIAL. 
J.  cilia'ria  (hair-fringed).    1 .  White.    July.    W. 

Ind.     1780. 
GREENHOUSE   EVERGREEN   SHRUB. 
/.  pa'tuta  (spreading).    White.    April.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1824. 
STOVE   HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
/.  coma^a  (tufted).  3. Purple.  July. Jamaica.  1795. 

—  echioi'de8{eehi\im-V\ke).  i.  Ked.  April.  £.  Ind. 

1820. 

—  elonga'ta  (lengthened).  2.  Red.  May.  E.  Ind. 

1812. 

—  guttt^ta  (large-Mpottcd).    1^.   Yellow.    April. 

£.  Ind.     1h28. 

—  nemort/sa  (grove).  8.   Purple.  May.  W.  Ind. 

1795. 

—  pectora' Us  {pectoral-balsam).  S.  Purple.  May. 

W.  Ind.     1787. 
•«- r</ltf«i/f0Va  (beut-back-Oowered).    1.   Purple. 
June.     W.  Ind.     1824. 
STOVE   EVERGREEN    SHRUBS. 
/.  a'lba  (white).  2.  White.  June.   E.  Ind*.  I8I6. 

—  amii'hilix  (lovely).     Red.     S.  Ami-r. 

—  bracteola'ta  (small-bracted).  6.  Purple.   July. 

Caraccas.     182S. 

—  caiy'tricha  (beautiful-haired).  3.  Yellow.  Fe- 

bruary.    Brazil.     1824. 
~  CaracastJna  (Caraccas).   6.  Violet.  May.  Ca- 
raccas.    1822.    Trailer. 

—  ea'mea  (flesh-coloured).  4.  Flesh.  August.  Rio 

Janeiro.     I827. 
T*  CarMa^'iie'fMt<(Carthagena).  1^.  Purple.  July. 
Carthagena.  1702. 

—  eocd'nea  (scarlet).    5.   Scarlet.    February.    8. 

Amer.     1770* 

—  etupidata  (spine-pointed).    1^.   July.  Arabia. 

1820. 

—  ecboUium  (expelling).  3.  Blue.  June.  E.  Ind. 

1759. 

—  /ormo'«a  (beautiful).    2.  Purple.    May.    1818. 
-T-furca'ta  (forked).  5.  Violet.  April.  Peru.  I795. 

Trailer. 

—  ^enicula'ta  (jointed).   8.    Purple.   June.   W. 

Ind.    1830. 


J.  lanceoMta  (8p«ar-head-/0at>tfd)«  8.  Bed.  April. 
E.  Ind.     I81U. 

—  lythospermifo'liti  (gromwell-Ieaved).  3.  Purple. 

April.     Peru.     1796.    Trailer. 

—  lu'dda  (thining-/eaMd).  8.  Scarlet.  July.  W. 

Ind.    179ft. 

—  Macdoru*lV(B  (Mrs.  McDonelPs).  Yellow.  No. 

yember. 
~  ma<w/a7(i  (spotted).  8.  Purple.  Jane.  W.  Ind. 

M)2S. 

—  nasu'ta  (large-snouted).  2.  White.  June.  E. 

Ind.    1790. 

—  noelo'ca  (knotted).  Red.  August.  Brasil.  1820. 

—  pt'.c/a  (painted).   8.   Crimson.    July.    E.  Ind. 

1780. 

—  lufrido  aangwtnea  (lurid  -  blood  -  leaved),    8. 

Crimson.    July.    E.  Ind-    1780. 

—  polytte^chya  (many-spiked).   8.   Pink.   June. 

(iuiana.    1821. 

—  pu'mtVa  (dwarf;.    ^.    April.    S.  Amer.    1820. 

—  ramfi&t'Mtma  (most-branchy).  8.  Purple.  Jaue. 

E.  Ind.     1825. 

—  .Re«6tfr^AM'ita(ttoxburgh*«).  1.  Pink.  August. 

E..Ind.    1815. 

—  salviaflo'ra  (sage-flowered).   4.   Scarlet.  July. 

Mexico.     1824. 

—  aptfcfo'sa  (showy).  4.  Purple.  August.  E.Ind. 

1826. 

—  ^&^r«^o^-a(thyrse-flowered).  8.  Scarlet.  April. 

£.  Ind.     1812. 

—  variega'ta  {»tt\ped-flotoered)»   S.   Red.  May. 

Guiana.    1835. 
•—  ventrico'su  (swollen).  White,  red.  June.  China. 
1826. 

—  elf «//t'na  (yolk-coloured).  I.  Yellow.  May.  E. 

Ind.    1818. 

K. 

K&dsu'ra.       (The    Japanese    name. 

Nat.  ord.,  KadsUrads  [Schizandracese]. 

Linn.,  22-IH(Bcia  VH-Polyandria.) 

A  trailing  half-hardy  evergreen.  Cutting!  of 
hfdf-ripehed  wood  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaM,  and 
in  heat,  in  May ;  peat  and  loam. 

K,  Japcfniea  (Japan).  White  June.  Japan.  1846. 

Ejbmffe'ria.  Galangale.  (Named  after 

Keempfer,  a  German  naturalist.  Nat.  ord., 

Ginyerworts  [Zingiberacece].  Linn.,l-Jlfo- 

nandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Curcuma. ) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Division  of  the 
plant  as  fresh  growth  commences ;  sandy  loam, 
fibry  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  Temp.,  45°  to  55*' 
when  at  rest ;  from  60°  to  85**  when  growing. 

JSl.  e'/e^'ans  (elegant).    1.    Purple.    Pegu.     1828. 

—  ^a/a'n^a  (galangu).    I.    White,  purple.    July. 

£.  Ind.     1728. 

—  margina'ta(botdeted).  1.  Blue.  July.  E.Ind. 

18^2. 

—  oea/t/o'/ta  (oval-leaved).    1.  Blue.  June.  Ma- 

lacca.    1 822. 

—  rofu'nda  (roviiid-rooted).  1.  Red,  white.  July. 

£.  Ind.    1764. 

Eageme'ceia.  (Named  after  Count 
Kagentck,  a  patron  of  botany.  Nat.  ord., 
Roseworts  [BosacesB].  Linn.,  12-/c'05an- 
dria  2-Pentagynia.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  trees,  from  Chili,  with 
white  flowers.  Cuttings  of  rather  ripe  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  probably,  also,  by  aratt- 
ing  on  some  roaaceoua  plant,  as  the  Hawthorn; 
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loum,  with  a  little  aandy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  85** 
to  45**.  Crattegoi  des  haa  stood  for  years  against  a 
eonservative  wall  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and 
pi-oduced  fruit  there  in  1837.  The  male  flowers 
are  in  ciuaters;  th«  female  flowers  are  solitary. 

K.  creUmgoi'det  (hawthorn-like).    60.    1631 . 

—  obU/nga,  {,o\i\on%-lea,ved).    30.    June-     1830. 

Kalaneo'e.  (From  the  Chinese  name 
of  one  of  the  species..  Nat.  ord.,  House- 
leeks  [Crassuiacees].  Linn.,  S-Octandria 
^-Tetragynta,    Allied  to  Hochea.) 

Stove  succulent  evergreens.  Cuttings  dried  at 
their  base  soon  root  in  sandy  loam,  in  a  little  heat ; 
sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60**  to  80°,  and 
abundance  of  water  when  growing  and  flowering. 
Winter  temp.,  4&°  to  b6°,  and  almost  dry. 

K.  ucutifiu'ra  (pointed-flowered).  3.  White.  Au> 
gusr.     E.  Ind.     1806. 

—  JEgypti'nca  (Egyptian).  2.Yenow.  July.  Egypt. 

1820. 

—  ceriUophy'Ua  (hoxu-leaved).  3.  Yellow.  July. 

China.    1820. 

—  erena'ta  (scolloped).     2.      Yellow.      August. 

Sierra  Leone.     1793. 
~-  laeiniafta  {cut-leaned).    3.   Yellow.   July.   E. 
Ind.     178i; 

—  rotundifu'lia  (round-leaved).    2.  White.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     18*20. 

—  spatula'la  (spatulate).  3.  Yellow.  July.  China. 

1820. 
— •  va'riaru  (variable).     Yellow.    July.    E.  lud. 

Kale.    See  Borecole. 

Ka'luia.  (Named  after  Peier  Kalm, 
a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Heatltr 
worts  [Ericacese].  Linn.,  10- Decandiia 
\-Mofioygnia.    Allied  to  Azalea.) 

Hardy  evergreens,  all  from  North  America,  and 
all  red-flowered,  except  wfaer^  specified.  By  cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  in  sandy  peat,  in  a  shady 
place,  under  band-lights ;  by  layers  naade  at  the 
end  of  summer;  by  seeds  sown  in  shallow  pans 
filled  with  sandy  peat,  and  kept  close  in  a  frame 
until  the  seedliugs  are  up,  pricked  off  when  fin- 
gerable,  kept  close  again,  and  gradually  inured 
CO  the  open  air ;  sandy  peat-soil  is  best,  though 
they  often  thrive  well  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  ;  good  for  forcing. 

JT.  aii^u.f/i/o7t«i  (narrow-Ieaved).  8.  June.  1736. 
«- — ^ /<//»«  vaWe^aVu  (variegated-leaved).    2. 

June. 
mi'nima  (least).    2.    June. 

—  ^— na'fia  (dwarf).    2.    June. 

—  I   onu'ta  (tgf;-leaofld),    2.    June. 

pu'mt7a  (dwarf).    2.    June. 

ro'sea  (rosy).    3.    June. 

— ru'bra  {nd'flowered).    3.    Jane* 

-—eumea'tainedgt-teaved).  2.  White,  red.  June. 
1820. 

—  f/au'ca  (milky-green).  3.  Purple.  April.  1/67. 
rosmarinifu'tia    (rosemary  >  leaved).      2. 

April.     1812. 

—  Atrsu'^a  (h  airy) .    ^.     August.     1786. 

—  to^i/c;'/ta  (broad-leaved).    8.    June.    1734. 

Kalosa'mthes.  Aaynonymeof  Eocliea, 

antl  now  erroneously  applied  to  Ora'ssula 

vovri'nea  and  its  varieties.     See  Bo'ojhea. 

Kakguru  Tine.     Oi'saus  anta'rclicus* 

Kabeli'nia.  (Derivation  not  explained. 

T^at.ord,tCom])QsUes  [AsteracesB].    Xann., 


Hardy  herbaceous.  Divisions  of  Um  plant  in  Che 

spring  ;  common  garden-soil. 

K,  Ca'tpiq,  (Caspian).    Purple.   August.    Caspiu. 

Kaulfu'ssia.     (Named  after  J^.  Kavl- 

fuss^  M.D,     Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Aster- 

acesB].  Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia^Super/luu.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seeds  in  the  flower-border,  in 
April,  or  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  March,  and  trans- 
planted afterwards.    The  last  method  is  the  best. 

K.  asculifo'lia  (chestnut-leaved).  Brown,  yellow. 
June.    Isle  of  I^eyte. 

—  amelloi'dea  (amellus-like).  1.  Blue.  July.  Ci^ 

of  Good  Hope.     I8I9. 

Kelp  is  the  ash  remaining  after  sea- 
weed is  hurnt,  and  has  heen  used  witli 
great  advantage  as  a  manure  to  potatoes, 
brocoli»  and  other  species  of  cabbage- 
worts.'  It  is  composed  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  iodide  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, carbon,  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  other  matters  of  trivial 
importance.     See  Green  Manure. 

Kennb'dya.  (Named  after  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, of  the'  firm  of  Lee  and  Kennedy, 
nurserymen.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabace®].  Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia 
S-Decandria. 

Greenhoiue  evergreen  twiners,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  short  side-shoots  getting  firm, 
in  April  and  May,  in  sand,  over  sandy  peat,  under 
a  bell-glass,  kept  close  for  a  fortnight,  and  then 
put  into  a  little  extra  heat ;  peat  and  sandy  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48^  and  most  of  them  like 
a  little  shade  in  summer.  AH  the  species,  also, 
may  be  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which,  after 
being  soaked  in  warm  water  for  a  few  hours,  may 
be  sown  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  hotbed. 

K.  cocnifnea  (scarlet).    10.  Scarlet.    June.    180». 

—  CotnptoniafnaiCompUm'a).   12.   Blue.  April. 

180:1. 

—  A^'/«?»'ojoA^'//a  (variable-leaved).    4.     1824. 

—  inophy'Ua  (nerve-leaved).  4.  Scarlet.  June.l8S4. 

—  mafropAy'Wo  (lai^e-leaved).  15.  Purple.  1835. 

—  Marrya'ttcB    (Mrs.  Marryati's).      4.    Scarlet. 

April.     1834. 

—  monophy'Ua  (simple-leaved).  10.  Purple.  May. 

1790. 

longiracemo'sa  (long-racemed).  3.  Pink. 

1828. 

—  ni'gricans  (dBT\i-coroUaed).  3.  Purple,  green. 

Alarcli.     1832. 

—  ova'ta{ef(%-leaoed).    6.    Purple.   Jane.    1818. 
-^  parviflo'ra  {tnaall-ftowered).    4.     1824. 

—  pro«^*a7a  (prostrate).  4.  Scarlet.  April.  1790. 

_ mt'nor  (smaller).    Red.    June.     1836. 

-~  rv^ttViute  (red).   10.  Dark  red.  June.  Brasil. 

1788. 

—  xeri'cea  (silky).    4.    Scarlet.    May.  .  1824. 

—  Sterli'ngii  (Stirling's).  3.  Scarlet.  May.  1834. 

Kentrophy'llum.  (From  kentron^  a 
spine,  and  phylloiu  a  leaf;  literally,  spine- 
leaved.  Nat.ord.,  (7(wi^osi<es  [Asteraceaj]. 
Linn.,  Id-Syngenesia  3-Frustranea.) 

Hardy  annuals,  except  arbore'scenst  which  is 
a  half-hardy  evergreen  shrub.  Seed  in  April,  but 
better  still  in  a  hotbed,  in  March,  and  trans- 
planted in  May.    CuUings  of  the  young  shooU  of 
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afhfit^$69n»  under  %  band-light,  in  spring ;  com- 
mon  garden-soil. 

K.  arbore'tcent  (shrabby).    6.    Yellow.   August. 
Spain.     1731. 

—  CrefHca  (Cretan).   2.   White.   Jane.    Candia. 

17SI. 

—  lanata  (woolly).     3.    Yellow.    July.    South 

Europe.     1596. 

—  Tau'rica  (Taurian).    3.    Yellow.   June.   Cau- 

,    casus.     1818. 

Kentucky  Coffee-teee.  Gymno'cladus, 
Ke'rria.    (Named  after  M.  Kerr,  once 

iBuperintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 

Ceylon.   Nat.  ord.,  JRoseworts  [RosaceaBj. 

Linn.,  Ifi-Icosandria  3-Trigynia,    Allied 

to  Spirsea.) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrub,  with  yellow  flowers, 
from  Japan,  formerly  called  Corcho'rMJap&nieut. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  under  a  hand-light; 
layers,  and  division  of  the  plant ;  common  loam. 

K.  Jap&niea  (Japanese).     3.     Blooms  through 

summer.    1700. 
— fi&re-plefno  (double-flowered),   fi.  Jane. 

1700. 

Kidney  Bean.    Phase'olui  vulga'ris. 

Varieties. — There  are  three  kinds — the 
Runners,  or  twining  varieties ;  thei>M;ai/5; 
and  the  Skinless,  or  Mange-tout.  These 
last,  and  the  runners,  are  those  most 
commonly  cultivated,  being  eaten  pod  and 
seed  together,  whilst  of  others  only  the 
seeds  are  eaten. 

Runners. — Barge  Running  White,  White 
Long  Pod,  Dutch  Case  Knife,  Long  White, 
or  Large  White  Sugar,  A  good  bearer,  and 
one  of  the  best  for  late  use. 

Sabre.  Seeds  white.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  all,  being  a  good  bearer,  and 
its  pods  of  great  length  and  size.  This 
sort  grows  very  high. 

JPrudhomme,  OT  Prodommet.  Seeds  grey- 
ish, oval,  and  small.  There  is  a  yellow 
variety  of  this. 

Prague,  or  Red  Pea.  Seeds  round,  of 
violet  colour.  A  moderate  bearer,  and  late. 

Prague  JBicohr.  Similar  to  the  last,  seed 
a  little  larger.  A  good  bearer,  but  very  late. 

Sophie.  Like  the  Prague,  but  seeds 
whiter  and  larger.  A  moderate  bearer, 
and  late. 

Small  White  French  Runner.  White 
seeds,  oblong,  and  very  thin.  It  is  a  good 
bearer,  but  is  too  tender  to  ripen  its  seeds 
in  this  country,  except  under  a  wall  in  a 
very  warm  situation. 

Lima.  Seeds  very  large,  thick,  and  of  a 
dirty  white ;  pods  large,  short,  slightly 
rough,  and  wrinkled.  Prolific,  and  the 
seeds  are  very  mealy ;  but  in  this  climate 
a  crop  can  only  be  obtained  by  forward- 
ing the  plants  in  a  hotbed,  and  planting 
them  out  singly  in  May.  It  is  eaten  both 


in  a  green  state  and  shelled.  It  grows 
high. 

Venetian  Sugar.  Besembling  Lima, 
the  principal  difference  consisting  in  the 
seeds  being  flatter,  larger,  and  speckled 
with  red.  An  abundant  bearer,  but  must 
be  used  young. 

Pale  Turkey,  or  Scarlet  Runner.  Of  this 
there  are  two  varieties  distinct  from  the 
common  Haricot,  one  with  scarlet,  the 
other  with  white  flowers ;  the  latter  is 
preferable  for  culinary  purposes  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  mealiness  and  thinner 
skin.  There  is  also  a  third  variety  with 
two-coloured  flowers,  but  it  is  not  supe- 
rior to  either  of  the  above.  A  good 
bearer,  but  not  very  early. 

Dwarf.  ^  Dwarf  White  Dutch,  Dutch 
Long  Pod,  or  Early  Dwarf  Dutch.  Pods 
long,  narrow,  and  excellent  when  green  ; 
seeds  white,  small,  a  little  compressed. 
Not  very  early  in  this  country. 

Early  White,  or  Brewer's  White.  Seeds 
white,  narrow,  rather  long,  and  cylin- 
drical. It  is  very  dwarf,  early,  good  for 
forcing,  equally  suited  for  eating  green, 
and  when  the  seeds  are  ripe. 

Dwarf  White  Sans  - parehemin  forms 
thick,  bushy  plants.  Good  whilst  green ; 
stringless  till  three  parts  grown,  and  ex- 
cellent when  ripe. 

Dumrf  American  White.  Pod  short,  of 
a  strong  and  branching  habit,  sometimes 
climbing  a  little,  but  generally  dwarf,  and 
not  requiring  support;  very  prolific;  its 
short,  swollen  pod  a  little  hooked,  strongly 
coloured  with  reddish-brown,  particularly 
at  the  two  extremities ;  this  is  not  in  the 
least  stringy. 

Of  the  Haricot  Suisse  there  are  many 
varieties,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
White,  the  Grey,  and  the  Red. 

Dwarf  Black-Spotted. — Grown  particn- 
larly  in  the  Maine.  The  Mohawk  from 
the  United  States. 

Dwarf  Red-Speckled,  Fulner's  Spotted 
Dwarf,  and  Long-Spotted  Frenclt.  These 
have  peculiar  characters,  according  to 
the  length  and  form  of  their  seeds.  They 
are  all  excellent  in  a  green  state,  for 
which  they  are  chiefly  nsed. 

Dwarf  Negro.  Used  in  a  green  state ; 
this  rivals  the  Swiss  varieties.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  for  general  use,  and  an 
abundant  bearer. 

Haricot  Noir  de  Belgique.  Is  perfectly 
dwarf,  and  is  the  earliest  v/hieh  we  are 
yet  acquainted  with.  Its  pods,  although 
rather  pale,  are  very  good  in  a  yonng  state. 
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Crimson  Bunn'er,  Highly  esteemed  for 
stewing  when  ripe ;  seeds  red,  flat,  and 
small. 

F/at  Yellow  Canada.  The  most  dwarf, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  skinless,  and 
thHrefore  either  good  when  young,  or 
when  fall  grown;  seeds  nearly  round, 
pnle  yellow,  very  good  when  dried.  A 
good  hearen 

Polish  Beans.  A  prolific  sort,  excellent 
either  fresh -shelled  or  dried;  seeds  ra- 
ther large,  roundish,  and  sulphur-co- 
loured. Tliere  is  a  sub-variety  of  it  with 
clear,  bronze-coloured  seeds,  which  also 
appears  to  be  good.  A  good  bearer,  and 
early. — Gard,  Chroiu 

Soil  and  Situation, — A  very  light,  mel- 
low, well- drained  loam.  For  the  early  and 
late  crops,  a  sheltered  border  must  al- 
ways be  allotted,  or  in  a  single  row  about 
a  foot  from  a  south  fence,  otherwise  the 
situation  cannot  be  too  open. 

Sowing  commences  with  the  year.  They 
may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  January 
in  pots,  and  placed  upon  the  flue  of  the 
hothouse,  or  in  rows  in  the  mould  of  a 
hotbed,  for  production  in  March,  to  be 
repeated  once  every  three  weeks  in 
similar  situations  in  February  and 
March,  for  supplying  the  table  during 
April ;  a  small  sowing  may  be  made,  if 
fine  open  weather,  under  a  frame  without 
heat,  for  removal  into  a  sheltered  border 
early  in  May.  The  chief  requisite  for 
success  in  the  hothouse  is  to  have  them 
near  the  glass ;  to  keep  them  well  wa- 
tered; the  air  moist,  and  ventilated  as 
much  as  the  season  permits. 

During  May,  and  thence  until  the  first 
week  in  August,  sowings  may  be  madpt 
once  every  three  weeks.  In  September, 
forcing  recommences,  at  first  merely  un- 
der frames  without  bottom-heat ;  October, 
and  thence  to  the  close  of  the  yeai*,  in 
hotbeds,  <&c.,  as  in  January.  Sowing, 
when  a  removal  is  intended,  should  al- 
ways be  ma<le  in  pots,  the  plants  being 
less  retarded,  as  the  roots  are  less  injured, 
than  when  the  seed  is  insened  in  patches 
or  rows  in  the  earth  of  the  bed.  It  is  a 
good  practice,  likewise,  to  repeat  each 
sowing  in  the  frames  without  heat  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  as  the  first  will  often 
fail,  when  a  second,  although  after  so 
short  a  lapse  of  time,  will  perfectly  suc- 
ceed. In  every  instance  the  seed  is  bu- 
ried one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep. 
The  rows  of  the  main  crops  to  be  two  feet 
apart,  the  seed  being  inserted  either  in 


drills  or  by  the  dibble,  four  inches  apsi  t^ 
the  plants,  however,  to  be  thinned  to 
twice  that  distance.  If  a  vacancy  occurs, 
it  may  always  be  filled  by  plants  which 
have  been  carefully  removed  by  the 
trowel  from  where  they  stood  too  thick. 
The  seed  inserted  during  the  hottest  pe- 
riod of  summer  should  be  either  soaked 
in  water  for  five  or  six  houi-s,  laid  in 
damp  mould  for  a  day  or  two,  or  the 
drills  be  well  watered  previously  to  sowing. 

The  pods  of  both  kinds  are  always  to 
be  gathered  while  young ;  by  thus  doing; 
and  care  being  had  not  to  injure  the 
stems  in  detaching  them,  the  plants  are 
rendered  prolific  and  long  lived. 

Forcing. — The  hotbed  must  be  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  covered  with  earth  nine 
inciies  thick.  When  the  heat  has  become 
regular,  the  seed  may  be  inserted  in 
drills  a  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  allowed 
to  stand  six  inches  asunder  in  the  rows. 
Air  must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  to  the 
melon.  The  same  precautions  are  like- 
wise necessary  as  to  keeping  up  the  tem- 
perature, taking  the  chill  off  the  water, 
(fee,  as  for  that  plant  When  the  seed 
begins  to  sprout,  the  mould  should  be 
kept  roj^ularly  moistened;  and  when 
grown  up,  water  may  be  given  mode- 
rately three  times  a  week.  The  tempe- 
rature should  never  be  less  than  60°,  nor 
higher  than  75°. 

Those  sown  under  frames  in  March  for 
transplanting  into  a  border,  when  two  or 
three  inches  in  height,  must,  in  a  like 
manner,  be  hardened  gradually  for  the 
exposure,  by  the  plentiful  admission  of 
air,  and  the  total  removal  of  the  glasses 
during  fine  days.  If  any  are  raised  in 
pots  in  the  hothouse,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared similarly  for  tlie  removal,  by  set- 
ting them  outside  in  fine  days,  and  there 
watering  them  with  cold  water. 

If  the  season  is  too  ungenial  to  re- 
move them  even  to  a  warm  border,  the 
plants  are  often  inserted  in  patches,  to 
have  the  protection  of  frames  or  hand- 
lights  at  night,  or  as  the  weather  demands. 

Gunners. — As  these  are  more  tender, 
and  the  seed  is  more  apt  to  decay,  than 
those  of  the  dwarfs,  no  open-groimd  crop 
must  be  inserted  before  early  in  May,  to 
be  continued  at  intervals  of  four  week^ 
through  June  and  July,  which  will  insure 
a  supply  from  the  middle  of  this  last 
month  until  October. 

They  are  so  prolific  and  such  perma- 
nent bearers,  that  three  open-groimd 
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sowings  of  a  size  proportionftte  to  the 
consumption,  will,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, be  sufiQcient. 

They  are  inserted  in  drills,  either 
singly,  three  feet  apart,  or  in  pairs  ten  or 
twelve  inches  asunder,  and  each  pair  four 
feet  distant  from  its  neighbour.  The  seed 
is  buried  two  inches  deep,  and  four  apart 
in  the  rows,  the  plants  being  thinned  to 
twice  that  distance. 

If  grown  in  single  rows,  a  row  of  poles 
must  be  set  on  the  south  side  of  each ; 
being  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  they 
may  be  kept  together  by  having  a  light 
pole  tied  horizontally  along  their  tops, 
or  a  post  being  fiKed  at  each  end  of  a 
row,  united  bv  a  cross  bar  at  their  tops : 
a  string  may  be  passed  from  this  to  each 
of  the  plants.  If  the  rows  are  in  pairs,  a 
row  of  poles  must  be  placed  on  each  side, 
so  fixed  in  the  ground  that  their  sum> 
mits  cross,  and  are  tied  together. 

If  the  runners  are  nipped  off  as  fast  as 
they  appear,  the  plants  become  bushy, 
and  are  nearly  as  prolific  as  if  allowed  to 
olimb. 

To  obtain  Seed. — Forty  or  fifty  plants 
of  the  dwarf  kinds,  or  thirty  of  the  run- 
ners, will  be  sufficient  for  a  moderate- 
sized  family.  They  must  be  raised  pur- 
posely in  May,  or  a  like  number  from  the 
crop  in  that  month  left  ungathered  from ; 
for  the  first  pods  always  produce  the 
finest  seeds,  and  ripen  perfectly.  In  au- 
tumn, as  soon  as  the  plants  decay,  they 
must  be  pulled  up,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
stored  in  the  pods. 

Kielme'yera.  (Named  after  a  German 

patron  of  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  Theads  [Tern- 

stromiacese].  Linn.,  \S-Poiyandna  l-Mo- 

nogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  yonng  shoott 
getting  firm,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
Heat ;  fibry,  sandy  loant.  ;}ummer  temp.,  6U°  to 
75°  J  winter,  45°  to  65°.      , 

K.  exce'Ua  (tall).  60.  White.  July.  Brazil.  1833. 
Kibqane'lia.  (Derived  from  the  Ma- 
labar name.  Nat.  ord.,  Spurgeworts  [Eu- 
phovbiaceee].  Linpi.,  2i'Monoecia  10-Mo- 
nadelphia, ) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  strong,  moist 
bottom-heat ;  fibry  loam  and  >:indv  ppat.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60°  to  85°;  winter,  65°  to  6o°. 

K.  e'legans  (elegant).    6.  July.  Mauritius.  1820. 

Kitchen-Garden. 

Situation,  —  A  gentle  declination  to- 
wards the  south,  with  a  point  to  the  east, 
is  the  most  favourable  aspect;  to  the 
north-east  the  least  so :  in  short,  any 


point  to  the  south  is  to  be  preferred  to 
one  verging  towards  the  north.  A  high 
wall  should  inclose  it  to  the  north  and 
east,  gradually  lowering  to  the  south  and 
west.  If,  however,  a  plantation  or  build- 
ing on  the  east  side,  at  some  distance, 
shelter  it  from  the  piercing  winds  which 
blow  from  that  quarter,  and  yet  are  at 
such  a  distance  as  not  to  intercept  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  it  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  heightening  the  wall.  It  is  a 
still  greater  desideratum  to  have  a  si- 
milar shelter,  or  that  of  a  hill  on  the 
south-west  and  north-west  points.  The 
garden  is  best  situated  at  a  moderate 
elevation;  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  the 
bottom  of  a  valley  is  equally  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  a  fact  not  very  difficult  of  explana- 
tion, that  low-lying  ones  are  the  most 
liable  to  suffer  from  blights  and  severe 
frosts ;  those  much  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  are  obviously  most  exposed  to  inole' 
ment  winds. 

Bize.  ^To  determine  the  appropriate 
size  of  a  kitchen-garden  is  impossible. 
It  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  dze 
of  the  family,  their  partiality  for  vege- 
tables, and  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

It  may  serve  as  some  criterion  to  state, 
that  the  management  of  a  kitchen-garden 
occnpying  the  space  of  an  acre  affords 
ample  employment  for  a  gardener,  who 
will  also  require  an  assistant  at  the  bu- 
siest periods  of  the  year.  In  general,  a 
family  of  four  persons,  exclusive  of  ser- 
vants, requires  a  fall  rood  of  open  kitchen- 
garden. 

KiiEiNHo'viA.  (Named  after  JIfr.  i?/«fi- 

Aq^  a  Dutch  botanist.   Nat.  ord.,  By^ne- 

riads  [ByttneriacesB].  Linn.,  l&'Mo^nadel- 

phia  7'Dodecandria.  Allied  to  Theobroma.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripe  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-frlass,  in  heat ;  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60*^  to  90°;  winter, 
50®  to  60<*. 

jBl.  ho'spita  (stranger).  20.  Pink.   Constant.  Mo< 
luccas.     1800. 

Kni'ghtia.  (Named  Sifter  J.  A.  Knighfi 
late  president  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteads  [Prote- 
aceee].  lAnn,,  4i-Tetrandria  l-Monogyniou 
Allied  to  Grevillea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripe 
shoots,  with  all  the  leaves  on,  except  a  tew  at  the 
base  of  the  cutting,  in  sandy  aoil,  under  a  belU 
glass,  and  removed  in  a  few  weeks  into  a  mild 
bottom-heat ;  peat,  with  a  little  sandy  loam,  and 
a  few  broken  potsherds.  Winter  temp.",  35°  to  45". 
In  summer  the  pots  should  bo  shaded. 

K*  e»i'^l»a  (lofty).  10.  flesh.  New  Z^land.  18U. 
Eniqht's  Star.     Hippea'strwn. 
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K110X..KOHL,  or  KoHL^UBi  {Bra'ssica 
cau'lo-ra'pa),  the  Turnip- stemmed  Cab- 
bage. It  is  sometimes'  called,  also,  the 
Cape  Cabbage.  The  stem  is  Uiick,  rises 
about  eight  inches  out  of  the  ground,  is 
swollen  into  a  globular  form,  very  like 
a  large  Swedish  turnip  growing  above 
ground,  and  is  crowned  with  leaves, 
slightly  scolloped  on  the  edges,  undu- 
lated)  and  milky-green,  like  those  of  the 
turnip  we  have  mentioned.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  it;  but  the  green- 
stemmed  and  the  purple  stemmed  (espe- 
cially the  latter)  are  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  sweeter,  more  nutritious,  and  more 
solid  than  either  the  Cabbage  or  White 
Turnip;  will  produce  a  greater  weight 
per  acre  than  the  turnip,  and  prefers  a 
heavier  soil  than  that  root ;  is  hardier,  and 
keeps  better  than  any  other  bulb;  and 
imparts  very  little  of  that  flavour,  either 
to  m-iik  or  butter,  known  as  turnipy.  So 
much  relished  is  it  both  by  cows  and 
sheep,  that  they  will  leave  either  turnips 
or  cabbages  to  partake  of  it.  Hares  and 
rabbks  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  where  they 
abound,  Knol-kohl  can  scarcely  be  grown. 
It  is  excellent  when  boiled  for  table. 
Sow  in  the  first  week  of  March,  and 
plant  out  in  June  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
if  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  only  three  feet 
if  the  soil  is  less  productive,  and  three 
feet  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows. 
The  plants  must  have  the  chief  part 
of  their  stems  left  uncovered  by  the 
soil.  Two  pounds  of  seed  produce  enough 
plants  for  an  acre.  It  is  an  excellent 
crop  for  cleaning  the  soil,  as  the  width 
between  the  plants  and  rows  enables  the 
hoe  to  be  efficiently  used,  and  during  a 
lengthened  period.  "When  blanks  occur, 
these  may  be  filled  up  from  the  seed-bed 
with  fresh  plants.  The  produce  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  tons,  and  upwards, 
per  acre.  The  bulbs  may  be  kept  sound 
and  nutritious  until  very  late  in  the 
spring,  even  much  later  than  the  Swedish 
turnip. 

Kno'xu.  (Named  after  R.  Knox,  a 
traveller,  long  resident  in  Ceylon.  Nat. 
ord.,  Oinchonads  [CinchonaeesB].  Linn., 
4-  Teirandria  I  -  Monogyma. ) 

StoTe  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  April  or  Mav  ;  peat  and 
Inam.  Summer  temp.,  6o^  to  85° ;  winter,  50^  to 
60°. 

K.  exse'ria  (ontside-t^amenerf).     White.    June. 
Cerlon.     1828. 

—  fdi'tnf  (smooth).     Pink.    July.   Bengal.    1818. 

—  Sumatrrtuit  (Sumatran).    White.    July.    E. 

Ind.    1818. 


K.  te'rea  (cylindrical •a^nninetf).  White.  Julr. 
E.  Ind.     1820. 

—  Zejfla'nica  (Ceylon).  ^.  White.  July.  Cey- 
lon.    18S6. 

Koelreute'bia.  (Named  after  Koel- 
reuter,  a  celebrated  German  botanist,  the 
father  of  hybridizing  plants.  Nat.  ord., 
Soapworts  [Sapindacese].  Linn.,  8-Oc- 
tandria  1-Monoyynia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  tree.  Cuttings  of  the  root  t 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  under  a  hand-light ; 
seeds  in  spring;  layers  in  the  end  of  summer; 
common  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situatioa;  beautiful 
in  its  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  the  mode  of 
growing,  as  it  gets  old. 

K.  panicula'ta  ipMic\e&),  10.  Yellow.  July. 
China.     I7'63. 

KoHL-RABi  or  RUBi.    See  Kn  01*- kohl. 

Ko'niga.    See  Gly'ce. 

Ko'psiA.  {lii&roBd  tiiteT Professor  Kops. 
Nat.  ord..  Dogbanes  [ Apocynaceae].  Linn., 
fi-Pentandria  \-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Cerbera.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  getting  a  little  firm  at  their  base,  in  sand, 
over  sandy  soil,  and  in  bottom -heat ;  peat  and 
sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  85°;  winter, 
SO*  to  60f*. 

jr./rt«^tco'«a  (shrubby).  Red.   May.  Pegu.  1818. 

Krame'ioa.  (Named  after  the  two 
KramerSy  German  botanists.  Nat.  ord.. 
Milkworts  [Polygalacese],  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Angiospermia,) 

This  is  the  intensely-astringent  called  Rhatany- 
root  in  South  America.  Stove  evergreen  shrub. 
Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  fi dry  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  90°; 
winter,  48°  to  00°. 

K,  paueiJUt'ra  (few-flowered).  4.  Red.  Mexico. 
1824. 

Kbeysi'oia.  (Named  after  Kreysig, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Melatitht 
[MelanthacefB].  Linn.,  d-Hexandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Uvularia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  of 
the  plant  in  spring ;  light,  sandy  loam ;  requires 
the  protection  of  a  cold  pit,  or  a  cool  greenhouse, 
in  winter. 

K,  muUiflo'ra  rmany-flowered).  1.  Rose.  June. 
ti.S.  Wales.     1823. 

Eu'hnia.     (Named  after  Adam  Kukn, 

an  American  botanist.     Nat.  ord.,  Com- 

posiles  [Asteraceee].  Lmn,,  Id- Syngenesia 

U^qualU.    Allied  to  Liatris.) 

Herbaceous  perennials.  Divisions  !n  spring  ; 
sandy  loam.  Pretty  little  plauts ;  the  tenderest  re- 
quire a  cold  pit,  or  a  greenhouse,  in  winter. 
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K.CHto^nia  (Ctitom^).    U.    White.    July 

Amer.    I816. 
—  Eupatorioi'den  (Eupatorium-Iike).  I^.  White. 

JuU.    N.  Amer.     181S. 
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GREENHOUSE. 

K.  linearif&lia  (narrow- leaved).    Brasll.    1830. 
—  rostnnrinifu'lia    (rosemary -leaved).       White. 
July.    Cnba.     1828. 

Ku'nthia.  (Named  after  C.  S,  Kunth, 
a  Prussian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Palms 
[PalmaceflB].  Linn.,  2l-MoncBcia  (J- 
Hexandria.    Allied  to  Aroca.) 

Store  Palm.  S<;eda,  in  hotbed ;  rich  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  6u^  to  90°;  winter.  6S?  to  6o°. 

K.  tnnntafna  (mountain).     10.    Grenada.     1839. 

Ky'dia.  (Named  after  Col.  Kyd^  first 
director  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden. 
Nat.  ord.,  Byttneriads  [Byttneriacese]. 
Linn.,  Id-Mtmadelphia  T-Dodecandria. 
Allied  to  Dombeya.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees,  with  white  flowers.  Cut- 
tinf^  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  in  heat ;  sandy  |»eat  and  fibry  loam, 
well-drained.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  66° ;  winter, 
50°  to  60°. 

K.  cnlpei'na  Harge'etAyred).  W.    E.  Ind.    1818. 
— frate'ma  (brotherly).    40.    £.  lad.    1833. 

L. 

Label.  Many  are  the  forms  and  sub- 
stances employed  in  making  labels  for 
plants.  For  general  use  they  should  em- 
brace among  their  good  qualities  cheap- 
ness, durability,  facility  of  being  written 
upon,  and  legibility.  We  have  before  us 
specimens  in  zinc,  porcelain,  and  gntta 
percha;  but  most  of  them  are  deficient  in 
some  one  or  more  of  the  desirable  quali- 
ties. The  least  objectionable  are  those 
of  zinc,  made  by  Mr.  S.  Booke,  jun., 
7,  Whittall-street,  Birmingham,  and  may 
be  had  at  prices  varying  from  15s.  to  40s. 
per  1000.  They  are  written  upon  with 
an  ink  of  which  the  recipe  has  been 
given  in  T/ie  Cottage  Gardener ;  but  the 
letters  are  indelible,  so  that  when  a  label 
has  been  written  upon  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed for  a  second  plant.  This  makes 
us  prefer  a  small  piece  of  deal,  planed 
smooth,  painted  white,  and  written  upon 
with  a  lead  pencil.    If  fastened  to  the 


plant  by  a  shred  of  thin  lead  the  label 
retains  any  desired  position.  When  re- 
quired for  a  seed-bed,  a  small  stake  is  to 


l)e  driven  into  the  ground,  and  from  it 
the  label  to  be  suspended. 

Labichje'a.  ( Named  after  M.  Labiche, 
a  French  officer.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminavs 
Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn.,  10  Deeandria 
I'Monoffynia.    Allied  to  Cassia.) 

Yellow-bloKiomed  greenhouae  evergreen  shmbt, 
from  Swan  River.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots 
in  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  peat  and 
loam.    Winter  temp.,  88°  to  45°. 

L.  bipunetafla  (two-dotted).    8.     April.     1843. 
■—  lanceota'ta  (spear-head-jeatretf).  4.  April.  1897. 

La' BLAB.  (The  Arabic  name  of  the 
convolvulus ;  referring  to  the  twining 
habit.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabacese].  Linn.,  17- Din delphia  4.-De- 
candria.    Allied  to  Dolichos.) 

Greenhouse  and  stove  deciduous  climbers  and 
twiners.  By  cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  spring, 
in  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  little  heat ;  peat  and  loam. 
Temperature,  what  is  usual  for  greenhouse  and 
stove. 

L.  pere'nnnru  (lasting.  White  China).  8.  White. 

July.    Cliina.    1880.    Greenhouse. 
-» vulga'rit  (common).      8.    Violet.    July.      E. 

Ind.     1794.    Stove. 

—  —  alhifi&ra  (white-flowered).    White.    Au- 

gust.    E.  Ind.     18U0. 

—  ——/mrpii'reo  (purple).  July.   E.  Ind.  1790i 

There  are  also  several  annuals. 

Labrador  Tea.    Le'dum. 
/  Laburnum.  ^  Cy'tisus  labu'mitm. 

Labyrinth  is  an  arrangement  of  walks, 
inclosed  by  hedges  or  slirubberies,  so 
intricate  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  escape 
from.  From  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  they  were  a  very 
favourite  portion  of  English  pleasure- 
ground;  but  they  are  now  more  judi- 
ciously banished. 

Lacuna.  (One  of  the  names  of  Helen. 
Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchidaceae].  Linn., 
20-Gynandria  I'Monandria.  Allied  to 
Govenia.) 

Divisions  in  spring,  or  after  blooming;  turfy 

Ct,  sphagnum,  rotten  wood,  ehareoal,  and 
ken  crocks ;  fixed  to  a  block,  and  that  built 
above  the  surface  of  a  pot,  and  packed  with  the 
above  material,  or  grown  in  a  shallow,  open  bas- 
ket. Summer  temp.,  60°  to  90°,  and  moist;  win- 
ter, 65°  to  6(1°,  and  dry. 

L.  bi'color  (two-coloured).    1.    Greeniah-yeUow. 
May.    Guatimala.    1843. 

Lace  -b  ark.    Lage  'tta, 

Lachena'lia.     (Named  after  M.  de  la 

Chenal,  a  botanical   author.     Nat.  ord-, 

Lily  worts  [liliacese].  lAnn.^Q-Hexandria 

l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Triteleja.) 

All  greenhouse  bulbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  except  glaufea.  Offsets  at  potting  period, 
and  seed*  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  sandy  peat,  with 
a  little  flbry  loanii.  Winter  temp.,  35°  to  45°,  and 
dry,  or  the  bulba  may  be  kcptin  drawers  or  bags. 
They  are  very  beautiful  little  planta,  and  grow 
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freely  under  the  abovb  conditions,  potting  them 
whenever  growth  commences,  and  watering  ko 
long  as  the  leaves  are  green,  hut  no  longer  ;  when 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  they  stand  gentle  forcmtc< 
The  small  species  require  Hand  round  their  bulbs, 
whether  in  the  border  or  pots. 

L.  ofi^t'npa  (serpent).    1.    White.  Apri].  1825. 

—  angustifo'lia   (narrow^leaved).      1.      White. 

April.    1793. 

—  M/o7t't  (two-leaved).    }.    Pink.    April.  1813. 

—  etrntamifuifta    (contaminated).       ^.       Pink. 

March.     1774. 
•— /7/i'oa  (yellow).    ^.    Yellow.    May.     1790. 
— -  fra' grans  (sweet-scented).      1.      White,  red. 

April.     1798. 

—  giau'cu  (milky-green).      Purple,  red*      May. 

Periiia,     1825. 

—  ^/aiict'iia  (milkyish-green).    1.  Green,  white. 

•ftlay.     1795. 

—  hyacinthoVdeB  (hyacinth-like).   4*  White,  red. 

May.     1813. 

—  iaope'tala  (equal*petaled).    f .    White,  purple. 

May.     1804. 

—  laneee/o'tia  (spear-head-Teaved).     ^.     White, 

green.    May.     1818. 

—  lili^fMra  (lily.flowered).     4.     White.     May. 

1825. 

—  lu'cida{%\ot%j-leaited).  ^.  Pink.    April.  1798. 

—  to^e'o/a  (yellowish).    1.    Yellow,  red.    March. 

1774. 

—  ••^— iriacu/o'to  (spotted-^eai^eff).    1.    Yellow, 

red.    March.     1774. 

—  muta'hilit  (changeable).  ^.  Blue.  November. 

1825. 

—  nervo'ua  (nerved-Zeaoetf).     j.     Pink.     June. 

1810. 

—  orchioi'de*  (orchis-like).      1.     Green,  white. 

March.     1759. 

—  pa'ltida  (ptle-flvwered).   ^.   Pale  blue.    May. 

1782. 
carute'scen*  (hlvitik).    4*    Bluish.    Sep- 
tember.   1782. 

—  — —  mi' nor  (smaller).    ^.    Pale  blue.    1782. 
— -  pa'tula  (spreading-y2oie;ej-e<2).  |.    White,  pink. 

April.    1795. 
— j9e'nJu/a  (weeping).    |.    Red,  yellow.    April. 

1789. 
•^  "-^  macula'ta  (spotted  - /eaoetf).     ^.     Red, 

yellow.    April.     1789. 

—  ;)ttnc^a'/tt  (dotted).    ^.     Purple.     May.    1824. 

—  pwrpuVca  (purple).  ^.   Purple.    April.     1826. 

—  |»ur/»tt'reo-ccru'/9a  (purplish-blue).    1.    Pur- 

ple.   April.    1/89. 

—  ptMi'/Zft  (small).    ^.    White.    June.     1825. 
'-'pustvUafta   (blistered).      1.      Purple,   green. 

Jf'ebmary.    I7y0. 

—  quadrV color  (four-culuured).    1.   Scarlet,  yel- 

low.   March.    1774. 
— cotora'ta  (coloured-Zeaeeil).    ^,    Scarlet, 

yellow.    April.     1774. 
•^raeetno'aa   (racemed).      1^.      Wliite,  green. 

May.     1811. 

—  ro'jiea  (rosy).     1.    Pink.    May.     1800. 

—  ru'lnda  (Ted'dotted-flowered).    f.    Red.    Sep- 

tember.    18U3. 

—  sero'h'iia  (late).    |.    Pink.    August.    1820. 

—  senitifto'ra   (Htalkless  •  flowered).      ^.      Red. 

May.     1804. 

—  ^rt'co/or  (three-coloured).     1.     Red,   yellow. 

April.     1774. 

—  «m'co/f/r  (one-coloured).  }.  Pink.  May.  I8OO. 

—  unijio'ra  (one-flowered).  White,  blue.  March. 

1795. 
~  m'o/a'cea  (violet).     1.    Violet.    March.    1795. 

Lachns'a.     (From  lachne,  down;  re- 


ferring to  the  downy  clothing  of   the 

flowerheads.    Nat.  ovd.,  Daphnads  [Thy- 

melaceflej.     Linn.,  S-Octandria  l-MonO' 

gynia.     Allied  to  Gnidia. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cap^  of 
Goud  Hope,  and  all  hut  one  white-flowered.  Cut- 
tings of  short  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hell- 
alatts,  in  spring ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  little  flbry 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  3!>°  to  45°.  In  summer,  a 
sheltered,  somewhat  shady  place. 

L.  AtMrtYoVia  (box-leaved).    2.    May.     1800. 

—  conglomera'ta  (clustf>red).    2.    June.     1773. 

—  ertoce'pAa/a  (woolly-headed).    2.  June.   1793. 

—  S'/au'ca  (milky-green).     2.    June.     1800. 

—  purpu'reai^vaplt-fiowered),  2.  Purple.  ApriL 

1800. 

Lachna'nthes.  (From  lachne,  down, 
and  anthos.  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Blood- 
roots  [HaBmodoracese].  Linn.,  STrian- 
dria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Anigo- 
zanthos.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  The  red 
colour  found  in  the  roots  is  used  in  dyeing  in 
North  America.  Division  of  the  roots  in  spring; 
pest  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40°. 

L.  Unctdfria  (dyer's).  1^.  Pink.  July.   N.  Amer. 
1812. 

Lackey  Moth.    Clisioca'vipa, 

Lagtti'ca.    Lettuce.    ( From /ae,  milk ; 

referring  to  the  milky  juice.    Nat.  ord., 

Composiles  [Asteracese].    Linn.,  l^-Syn- 

genesia  l-JEquaiis,) 

Of  the  numerous  species  none  need  be  men- 
tioned but  the  common  lettuce,  which  is  a  hardy 
annual. 

L.  aati'va  (cultivated).  4.  Yellow.    June.    1562. 

Varieties. — There  are  the  Cos  and  the 
Cabbage ;  the  first  more  grown  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter;  the  second  at  all 
seasons,  but  more  usually  in  winter,  on 
account  of  their  superior  hardihood. 
The  Cilicias  are  of  a  nature  intermediate 
the  two.  When  young,  tlie  Cabbage 
varieties  are,  in  general,  sweeter  than 
those  of  the  Cos  at  the  same  age ;  but  of 
a  full  growth  this  is  reversed.  Hence  the 
latter  are  preferred  for  salads,  and  the 
former  for  soups.  The  Cabbage  varieties 
succeed  better  in  a  hotbed  than  the  Cos. 

Cos  Varieties. — Brighton,  Silver,  Black- 
seeded  Green,  Spotted,  or  Leopard,  Early 
Egyptian,  Green  and  Brown  Cilicia,  Green, 
Lop,  White,  or  Versailles,  White  Paris 
Cove,  the  finest  summer  kind ;  Green 
Paris  Cove,  rather  hardier;  Bath  Cos,  and 
Brown  Cos, 

Cabbage  Varieties.  —  Drum  -  headed. 
Princes,  Brown  Dutch  and  Common 
White  Dutch,  both  good  for  winter; 
Tennis  Ball,  or  Button,  good  for  winter; 
Large  VVhite,  Hardy  Green,  or  Capuchin, 
good  for  winter;    Imperial  Grand  Ad- 
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mirable.  Prussian,  Large  Roman,  Malta, 
for  summer ;  Neapolitan,  for  summer. 

iSToit/.— Lettuces  thrive  best  in  a  light, 
very  rich  soil,  with  a  dry  substratum. 
For  the  first  and  last  crops  of  the  year  a 
warm,  sheltered  situation  is  required; 
but  for  the  Midsummer  ones,  a  border 
that  is  shaded  during  mid-day. 

Sowing. — The  first  sowing  in  a  frame 
on  a  warm  border,  or  slender  hotbed,  at 
the  close  of  January,  or  early  in  February ; 
at  the  close  of  this  last  month  a  larger 
one  in  any  open  situation,  and  smaller 
repeated  once  every  three  weeks,  until 
the  end  of  July,  for  summer  and  autumn 
use,  to  be  continued  at  similar  intervals 
until  the  close  of  September,  for  winter 
and  early  spring.  Sow  moderately  thin, 
each  variety  separate. 

Pricking  out. — When  the  plants  are 
about  a  month  old,  or  two  inches  in 
height,  thin  them  to  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  prick  out  those  removed  at 
similar  distances.  Those  from  the  sow- 
ings in  January  and  February  in  frames, 
and  thence  until  August,  in  any  open 
situation.  Those  of  the  August  sowing 
must  be  divicVedinto  two  portions;  the 
largest  being  selected  and  planted  in  an 
open  compartment  for  late  autumn  use, 
and  the  smaller  on  a  warm  border  for 
winter  and  early  spring. 

Plant  out,  finally,  in  rows  a  foot  apart 
each  way.  At  the  time  of  every  removal, 
whether  of  pricking  out  or  planting,  water 
must  be  given  moderately,  and  until  the 
plants  are  rooted.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  transplanted  lettuces  never  attain 
so  fine  a  growth  as  those  left  where  sown, 
nor  become  so  soon  fit  for  use;  those 
which  are  planted  out  at  once  to  remain 
being  better  in  these  respects  than  those 
pricked  out  previous  to  final  planting. 
The  varying  in  their  time  of  becoming 
fit  for  use,  however,  is  of  advantage,  as 
by  these  means  a  more  perfect  succession 
is  obtained.  Those  which  are  planted  to 
withstand  the  winter,  wbich  they  easily 
do  if  sheltered  with  hoops  and  matting 
during  severe  weather,  and  continue  in 
a  fit  state  for  use,  are  best  planted  on 
ridges,  as  a  protection  from  excessive 
wet,  from  which  they  always  suffer.  In 
every  stage  of  growth  they  must  be  kept 
well  watered,  and  the  earth  around  them 
frequehtly  stirred,  for  the  extirpation  of 
slugs  and  snails.  No  vegetable  is  more 
benefited  than  the  lettuce  by  the  applica- 
tion, occasionally,  of  liquid-manure.    To 


check  the  Cos  plants  running  to  seed  before 
the  heart  is  perfectly  blanched,  it  is  a  good 
practice,  at  the  time  of  tying  them  up, 
to  cut  out  the  centre  bud  of  each  with  a 
sharp  knife. 

Frame  Crops. — The  plants  raised  from 
the  September  sowing  may  be  divided  as 
directed  for  those  of  August;  but,  in 
addition,  some  of  the  Cos  varieties  may 
be  planted  on  a  warm  border,  to  have  the 
shelter  of  frames  and  hand-glasses.  Some 
of  the  strongest  of  these  may,  in  succes- 
sion during  November,  December,  and 
January,  be  pknted  in  a  moderate  hotbed, 
being  removed  with  as  little  injury  as 
possible  to  the  roots,  to  bring  them  for<. 
ward  for  immediate  use.  Whilst  in  frames 
they  require  much  attention.  Being 
watered  and  shaded  until  established, 
they  must  afterwards  have  as  much  light 
and  air  admitted  as  possible,  as  well  as  a 
regular  supply  of  moisture. 

At  night  the  additional  shelter  of  mat- 
ting, and  in  severe  weather  an  increased 
covering,  mast  be  afforded.  The  day 
temperature  should  never  exceed  80°, 
nor  fall  below  65°.  The  plants  may  be 
set  in  rows  about  six  inches  apart ;  bat 
of  those  which  are  merely  sheltering 
during  the  winter,  on  the  return  of  mild 
weather,  at  the  beginning  of  March  or 
April,  every  second  one  must  be  carefully 
removed,  and  planted?  in  a  warm  border 
at  the  usual  open-ground  distance. 

To  obienn  Seed. — Some  of  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  plants  of  each  variety 
that  have  survived  the  winter,  or  from 
the  forwardest  sowing  of  the  year,  should 
be  selected.  The  seed  from  any  that 
have  run  up  prematurely  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  If  two  varieties  flower 
near  each  other,  only  mongrel  varieties 
will  be  obtained.  Each  stem  is  to  be 
tied  to  a  stake  as  a  support  against 
tempestuous  weather.  The  branches 
must  be  gathered  as  the  seed  ripens  upon 
them.  It  must  be  thoroughly  dried  be- 
fore it  is  stored. 

Lady-Bird.     Coccine'ila. 

Lady's  Fern.    Lastra'a  thely' pteru* 

Lady's  Laces.    Aru'ndo. 

Lady's  MaiJtle.    Ahhemi'Ua. 

Lady's  Slipper.     Cypripe'dium. 

Lady's  Smock.     Carda'mine. 

Lady's  Tresses.  Neo'Uia  spira'lis  and 
Sj^ira'nthes. 

LiK'LiA.  {Lalia  was  a  Vestal  virgin ; 
alluding  to  the  delicacy  of  the  Hower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaceae].  Linn., 
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20-Gynandna    IMonandrxa.     Allied    to 

EpideDdiam.) 
stove  orchids.    Division* ;  turfy  peat,  chopped 

tfld  moM,  and  charcoal,  raised  above  the  surface 

of  a  pot.  filled  with  drainage,  or  a  block  of  wood 

firmly  laid  across.  Treatment  similar  to  Cattleya. 

L.  acumina'ta  (pointed-//pptfrf).      2.      Pinkish- 
white.    June.    Mexico.     1840. 

-^aftbida  (whitish).    Tellowish-white.    Oaxaca. 
1838. 

vi(/la'eea  {vio\et'lipped).    White,  violet. 

•—  a'nceps    (two-edged-sro/Zoped).  ^    1^.      RosC; 
purple.    Dccem*>er.    Mexico. 

Barkeria'na    (Barker's),    -l*.      Purple. 

December.    Mexico.     1833. 

—  aututnna'lis  (autumnal).    3.    Rosy.    Septem- 

ber.    Mexico.     1836. 

—  cderule'acena  (bluish).    Costa  Rica.    1888. 

White.      June. 


2.    Reddish. 


•>  ca'ndida    (mhiUi'ftawered). 
Bolanos.     1840. 

—  cinntibari'na  (tcArlet-flowered). 

May.     Brazil.     1836. 

•^erythrcbu'thon  {red'hMlhed).    Brasil.     1848. 

-^  tpidendroi'deM  (epidendrum-like).  Purple, 
crimson.    Julv.    Brazil.     1839. 

—/a'po  (yellow).    Yellow.    Mexico.     1841. 

^farfura'eea  {Kxaiy^-aUtlked).  Ij.  Rose.  No- 
vember.   Mexico.     1838. 

—  /yramii/foVa  (large-flowered).     1.    Xalapa. 

—  L'nde'nii  (Linden's).    Pale  rose.   June.   Cuba. 

—  maja'lig  {Maj-ftowering),    |.    Pink,  purple. 

Mexico.     1838. 
'- peduncula*ri9  (/on^-flower-stalked).     Violet. 
Mexico.     1841. 

—  Perri'nii  (Perrin's).  Lilac.  September.  Brasil. 

1831. 

—  purjmrt^teena  (pnrplisfa).    Pink*    September. 

Braxil.     18S8. 

—  rwAe'sceiM  (blushing).   ^.   Cream,  pink.   May. 

Mexico.     1840. 
^r«pe'«<ri«  (rocky).    Violet.    Braiil.    1840. 
-^  tupafrbien*  (gorgeous-;So»0r«i().      1.      Pink, 

crimson.   November.   Guatimala.    1840. 

Lafoe'nsia.  (Named  in  honour  of 
the  Duke  of  Lafoens,  president  of  the 
Lisbon  Academy  of  Science.  Nat.  ord., 
Looxestfifes  [LythrflceflBJ.  Linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  La- 

gerstromia.) 

A  atove  shrub.  Cuttings  of  rather  ripe  wood 
in  autumn,  in  sand,  and  in  bottom-heat;  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6u°  to  90° ;  winter, 
S0°  to  66°,  and  kept  rather  dry.  Prune  freely  in 
winter. 
L^  microp^lla  (jKntXl-\f.vtd).    Bracil.    18i7. 

Laga'sca.  (Named  after  2).  M.  La- 
yasca,  professor  of  botany  at  Madrid. 
Nat.  ord.,  Compo.«7cs  [Asteraceae].  Linn., 
ld-8yngenesia  l-jEqualis.) 

Stove  annual.    Raised  in   a   hotbed,  several 
times  potted  there,  and  bloomed  in  summer,  in 
a  greenhouse  or  plant  stove. 
Z..  mo^/^it  (soft).  S.  White.  July.  S.Amer.  1816. 

Laoena'ria.  Bottle  Gourd.  (From 
hgena^A  bottle;  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  fruit  of  some  species.  Nat.  ord., 
CucurbUs  [Cucurbitacesfi].  Linn.,  21- 
Mofieecia  lO-Monadelphia,  Allied  to  Cu- 
cumber.) 


Hardy  annuals,  from  the  East  Indies,  and  yel- 
low-flowered, except  where  otherwise  specified. 
Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  and  either  fruited  there,  or 
hardened  off  and  cultivated  out  of  doors,  under 
hand-lights,  againtt  pwliiifrs  and  other  fences; 
rich,  light  soil.    For  culture,  »ee  Cucumbsk. 

L.  idola'trira  (idolatrous.  Pear-fruited),  White. 
June. 

—  tntta'ta  (banded).    White.    June. 

—  fjtt/^a'ri»  (common).     10.    August.     1697« 

c/aca'^a  (club-shaped).  10.  August.  1597. 

depre'sia  (dtfpressed).   10.  August.*  1597. 

_ .._  courgou'rda  (courgourde).    10.    August. 

1597. 
turbina'ta  (top-shaped).  10.  August.  15g7> 

Lageno'phora.  (From  lagenuSy  a  bot- 
tle, and  phoroSf  to  bear;  referring  to  the 
flower- heads.  Nat.  ord  ,  Composites  [As- 
teracese].  Linn.,  19Syngenesia  S-Frus- 
tranea.    Allied  to  Brachycome.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  in 
spring  ;  light  soil ;  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  a  dry, 
cold  pit  in  winter. 

L.  Fo'rsteri  (Forater's).  Yellow  and  purple.  New 
Zealand.     1837. 

Lagerstbce'mia.  (Named  after  J/. 
Lagerstrceniy  a  German.  Nat.  ord.,  Loose- 
strifes [  L)  thraceee] .  Linn.,  l3-Folyandria 
1-Monogynia,) 

Cuttings  of  small,  firm  side-shoots  in  spring, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  cuttings  of  ripened  shoots 
in  autumn,  in  strong  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  90°,  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, both  at  the  root,  and  also  at  the  top.  except 
when  in  fiower.  Winter  temp.,  65°  to  60°,  and 
dryish,  after  being  pruned  in  autumn.  The  green- 
house species  require  only  warm  greenhouse  tem- 
peratures. 

GREENHOUSE  EN'EROREEN   SHRUBS. 
L.  Pndtca  a'/6a  (Indian-white).   19-   White.  Au- 
gust.   China.    1816. 

—  — -  ro'«ea  (rosy).    IS.  Rose.  August.   China. 

1825. 

—  tpecii/sa  (showy).  Rose.  August.  China.  1826. 

STOVE  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 
I>.  e'legans  (elegant).  10.  Rose,  yellow.  August. 
K.  Ind.     1841. 

—  ^an<f{/?oVa  (large-flowered).  18.  Red.   July. 

E.  Ind.     1818. 

—  rndica  (Indian).  6.  Flesh.  July.  E.  Ind.  1750. 

—  parviflo'ra  fsmall-flowered).  12.  White.  £.  Ind. 

1818. 

—  r«^'a«  (queen's).    13.    Red.    E.  Ind.    I'QS* 

Lage'tia.  Lace  Bark.  (Its  Indian 
name.  Nat  ord.,  Duphnads  [Thymtla- 
ceaB].     Linn.,  %-OctafMhia  1-Monogynia,) 

The  inner  bark  of  this  stove  evergreen  is  the 
beautiful  Lace  Bark  of  the  West  Indies.  Cuttings 
of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and 
in  bottom-heat,  in  April  or  May ;  peat  and  fibrv 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  60*^  taSUP;  winter,  46°  to  56^ 
L. /ii»f«a'rta  (lineo).  6.  White.    Jamaica.    1703. 

Laguna'ria.  (From  its  resemblance 
to  Lagunmay  an  allied  genus.  Nat.  ord., 
Mallmoworts  [Malvacea?].  ^nn.,  10- 
Monadelphia  8-Polyandria.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.    By  enttings  of 
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half-ripened  slioots  in  sand,  under  a  plasa.  and  in 
heat,  in  May ;  peat  and  loam.   Winter  temp.,  40° 
to  45*'. 
L.  eunei/(/rmia  (wtdgt'leaved).    16.  Red.  June. 

Australia. 
— /f7aofna  (lilac).  Lilac.  June.  Swan  River.  1833. 

—  PaUrs&nii  (Paterson's).  30.    Pale  red.    June. 

Norfolk  Island.     1/93. 

La'laoe.  (Named  after  Lalage,  a  gay, 
witty  dame  immortalized  by  Horace. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fahacese]. 
Lino.,  IQ-Monadelphia  O-Decandria.  Al- 
lied to  Platylobiam.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  the  young  shouts  when  they 
are  getting  firm ;  seeds  in  a  slight,  sweet  hotbed, 
and  seedlings  gradually  hardened;  sandy  peat, 
with  a  little  fibry  loam,  broken  crocks,  and  char- 
coal,  and  extra  draining;  in  summer,  a  very  airy 
greenhouse.     Winter  temp.,  not  below  45°. 

L.  Hooeor/o'/ta  (Hovea-leaved).  S.  Yellow,  orange. 
March.     1841. 

—  omafta  (gay).  2.  Yellow,  purplot  April.  1830. 

Lambe'htia.      (Named  after  the  late 

Mr.  Lambert,  a  distinguished  patron  of 

botany.     N  at  ord.,  Protecds  [ Proteacese] . 

Linn.,  ^Tetrandria  1-Monogynia.    Allied 

to  Hakea. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots,  before  fresh 
growth  commences,  in  the  spring,  in  sand,  over 
sandy  peat,  in  pots  nearly  filled  with  drainage, 
and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  kept  close  and 
cool  until  the  base  of  the  cutting  swells,  when  a 
Httle  bottom-heat  rtiay  be  applied ;  sandy  loam 
and  fibry  peat,  wtdl-drained,  and  mixed  with 
rough  pieces'of  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45°. 

L.  (•cAtna'Jci  (hedgehog).    3.    July.     1824. 

— /ormo'«/r  (faaiMUome).    4.    Red.    July.    1788. 

-» Am^/o'/ia  (long-leaved).   4.  Red.  July.  1826. 

—  multiflo'ra  (manyrflowered).    Orange. 
— >  ovati/n'lia  (oval-leaYed).     1836. 

—  jDropt'ngtf a  (related).    1830. 

Lamb's  Lettuce.    See  Corn  Salad. 

Lamourou'xia.     (Named  after  J.  V. 

^.  LamourouXf  a  naturalist.     Nat.  ord., 

Figworls  [Scrophulariacese].    Linn.,  14- 

Didynamia    2-Angiospennia.      Allied    to 

Bartsia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials,  scarlet - 
flowered,  from  Mexico.  For  culture,  see  Angb- 
lo'nia. 

L.  corda'ta  (beart-abaped-Zeaoed).    1 4*    1846. 

—  tnultiffida  (many-clef t-/eaoed).    1^.    1846. 

'  Laupwick.     Phlo'mis  lychni'th. 

Lange-wood.     OntUte'ria. 

Land -DITCHING.    See  Draining. 

Landra.     Hapha'tms  la'ndra. 

Landscape  (^AftDSNiNG,  as  its  name 
intimates,  is  the  composition  of  beautiful 
scenery,  so  that  all  artifice  is  concealed 
by  the  blending  of  trees,  shrubs,  ground, 
and  water;  thus  forming  vistas  as  gratify- 
ing as  those  which  occur  naturally.  Admi- 
lation  for  such  scenery    is  an  innate 


quality  of  the  human  mind;  and  success, 
fully  to  imitate  such  scenery  requires 
judgment  as  well  as  taste.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, without  a  heavy  outlay,  to  introduce 
any  desired  species  of  landscape  l)eauty 
upon  a  given  plot  of  ground.  There  is 
the  beauty  of  the  level  surface,  quite  un- 
attainable without  such  outlay,  upon  a 
surface  which  is  abrupt  and  broken.  The 
beauty  of  the  clay  districts  is  not  other- 
wise to  be  spcured  upon  those  of  the 
chalk ;  neither  on  light  uplands  can  be 
arranged  the  dense  beauties  of  well- 
watered,  alluvial  vales.  **  Consult  the 
genius  of  the  place  "  is  an  axiom  which 
has  been  derided,  but  which  is  dictated 
by  the  soundest  sense. 

Under  this  general  head  we  have  not 
space  to  enter  fully  into  details;  but 
some  of  these  will  be  found,  under  their 
appropriate  titles,  in  other  pages,  and 
chiefly  borrowed  from  Mr.  Whately,  who 
has  published  more  correct  views  upon 
the  art  of  tastefully  arranging  grounds 
than  most  men  who  have  written  upon 
the  subject. 

Lankeste'ria.  (Named  after  Dr.  JB, 
Lankester^  a  distinguished  botanist.  Nat. 
or d. y  AccuUhads  [Acanthacese].  Linn.,  14- 
DidynanAa  ^Angiospermia,  Allied  to 
Eranthemum.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Sierra  Leone. 
Cuttings  of  young  thoota  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat, 
in  sprinsr ;  peat  and  loam,  well  drained.  Summer 
temp.,  W  to  86"  t  winter,  48?  to  iSP. 

L.  longiftnfra  (long-flowered).    Yellow.    April. 

—  parMyio'ra(smsdl-flowered)  .Yellow.  April.  1844. 

Lanta'na.  (An  ancient  name  for  Vibur- 
num. Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas  [Verbenaceffi]. 
Linn.,  14t'Didynamiu  2-Angiospermia.) 

•Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttinga  of  the  abort 
side-shoots,  two  inches  in  length,  taken  off  close 
to  the  old  wood,  when  fresh  growth  commences,  in 
spring;  fibry  loam  and  a  little  peat;  Setlomu'na 
requires  sandy  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  65^; 
winter,  45°  to  55°. 

L.  aculea'ta  (prickly).   10.  Red.  June.  W.  Ind. 

l6()8. 

—  Brantiff'Hris   (Brasilian).    3.    White.     June. 

Brasil.     182S. 

—  cocci'nea  (scarlet).  S.  Scarlet.  June.  S.  Amer. 

1824. 

—  cro'eea  (copper-coloured).   4.    Copper.    June. 

Jamaica.     1818. 

—  Mifpida  (bristly).  3.  Purple.  July.  Mexico.  1884. 

—  ho'rrida  (horrid).  8.  Red.  Juiip-   Mexico.  1834. 

—  involucra'ta  (involucred).  3.  Pink.   July.  W. 

Ind.     1690. 

—  lavandtUa'cea  (lavender-like).    3.   Red.   July. 

8.  Amer.     18*20 

—  meliss'ifo'Ua  (balm-leaved).  2.  Yellow.  Anguat. 

'    W.  Ind.     1732. 

—  m&ilia  (soft).  4.  Red.  white.  July.  Mexico.  1838. 

—  multiflu'ra  (uiany-flowered).    1834. 
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L.  n^oea  muMhiliM  (inow^'Changeable-coloured}. 
S.     Yellow,  rose.    May. 

—  odora'tu  (scented).  3.   White.  May.  W.  Ind. 

1758. 

—  fiiii/su  Uloveny).  3.  Purple.  July.  Cuba.  1883. 

—  purpu'reu  (purple).  8.  Purple.  July.  S.  Amer. 

1S20. 

—  ra'.Uti  iroatli'teaoed).  3.  Purple.  W.  Ind.  1803. 

—  talvije/o'i'a  (ssge-leaved).  .').  Red.  June.  Cape 

of  (r.xi.l  Hope.     1883. 

—  .SV/oui  i'>M  (fellow's).  1.  Rose.  April.   Monte 

Video.     1828. 

—  - —  / 1  •I'ieoltiftft  (spear  -  head  -  leaved).    Deep 

ru«e.    July.     Mont«  Video.     1838. 

—  stri'ct't  (erect).  3.  Pale  purple.  Jamaica.  1/33. 

—  Iri/o'liit  ^thrce-Ieaved).    3.   Purple.  July.   W. 

Ind.     1733. 

—  viata'eea  (violet).  S.  Violet.  July.  S.  Amer.  1818. 

Lapage'ria.  (Probably  a  commemora- 
tive name.  Nat.  ord.,  Philesiads  [Phile- 
slacese].  Linn.,  <i-Hexandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.) 

A  fine  hardy  herbaceous  twiner,  like  a  Smilax, 
with  large,  rosy  flowers,  like  Boinarea. 

L.  rvftea  {rme-Jiowered).  Patagonia.  1847  or  18i8. 

Lapla'gea.  (Named  after  Laplace^  the 
distinguished  philosopher.  Nat.  ord., 
Thead^  [Ternstromiacefle].  Linn.,  13-Po/y- 
andria  1  -Mohogynia.  Allied  to  Bonnetia. ) 

Stove  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttinirs  of  half'ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  in  heat,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam,  well  drained,  iiummertemp., 
6t*  to  85^ ;  winter,  iO»  to  60'. 

L.  aemiaerra'ta  (half-saw-edged-Zeaoed).  2.White. 
September.    Brazil.     1843. 

La'rix.    The  Larch.    See  Pi'nus. 

Larkspur.     DelplU'nium, 

La'rrea.  (Named  after  a  Spaniard  of 
that  name.  Nat.  ord., .Bca/i-ca^ers  [Zygo- 
pbyllaceae].  Linn.,  10-Decandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Zygophyllum.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  South  America, 
with  yellow  flowers.  Cuttings  of  young  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  uuder  a  bell-glass,  in 
summer;  peat  and  fibry  loam,  with  silver  sand, 
and  pieces  of  broken  pot,  and  charcoal,  to  keep 
the  soil  open.  Winter  temp.,  40"  to  48° ;  summer, 
in  a  shaded  position. 

Zr.  <2ioartra'<a  (straggling).    8.    July    1829. 

—  ni'tida  (shining-Zeaoed).    8.    June.     I829. 

Larva.  The  name  by  which  an  insect 
is  described  when  in  the  state  between 
the  e^s  and  the  chrysalis  form.  The 
larva  of  a  butterfly  or  moth  is  commonly 
known  as  a  caterpillar  ;  of  a  fly  or  beetle, 
as  a  maggot  or  grub, 

Laserwort.  Tfia'psia  laserpe'tiL 
Lasia'ndra.  (From  laaios,  woolly,  and 
nner,  an  anther;  woolly  stamened.  Nat. 
ord.,  3/e/as/oma^9  [Melastomacese] .  Linn., 
10-I)ecandria  i-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Os- 
beckia. ) 

stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  purple  flowers. 
Cuttinn  of  young  half-ripened  shoots  in  summer, 
in  aana,  in  heat,  under  a  belUgla^s ;  lumpy,  rough 


compost,  consisting  of  sandy  peat,  fibty  loam, 
silver  sand,  broken  pots,  and  charcoal.  Summer 
temp.,  6t°  to  80° ;  winter,  6U°  to  00°. 

L.  arge'ntea  (silvery- Jeaoed).    5.    July.    Rio  Ja- 
neiro.    1810. 

—  Fontanesia'na  (Des  Fontaines').0.Rio  Janeiro. 

—  ;ie/to/a'^a  (/on^-leaf-stalked).  5.  June.  Brasil. 

1836. 

Lasiope'talum.     (From  laaios,  woolly, 

and  petalon,  a  petal,  or  Hower-Ieaf.    Nat. 

ord.,  Byttneriads  [Byttneriaceae].    Linn., 

b-Pentandna  \-Monogyi\ia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  April  or  May ;  sandy  peat  and 
fibry  loam,  well  drained,  and  carefully  watered  ; 
either  stagnant  moisture  or  a  sour  soil  destroys 
them.    Winter  temp.,  40**  to  4.^^. 

L.ferru^'neum{m%xy).  4.   White.   June.  1791  • 

—  »A/icro;)/kjf'//um  (large-leaved).   5.  Pale  green. 

May.     1885. 

Lasiospe'rmum.     (From  Icisios,  woolly, 

and  spertna,  a  seed.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 

[Asteracese].    Linn.,  19  -  8yngene$ia    1- 

Mquali*.    Allied  to  SantoUna.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  trailing  plants,  with 
yellow  flowers.  Division  in  sprinir,  and  cuttings 
under  a  hand-light,  in  a  shady  place,  in  sunuuer; 
common  garden-soil.  Most  of  them  require  the 
protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter.  The  Italian 
species  are  moat  hardy. 

L.  anthemoi'dea  (anthemis-like).  4>  August.  Italy. 

1729. 

—  crithmifo'lium  (samphire-leaved).  ^,  August. 

Macedonia.     1817> 

—  eriospt^nnum   (woolly  -  seeded).     I.    August. 

Italy.    I816. 

—  ;)edtfnctf/a're(/07i^- flower-stalked).    J.    July. 

Italy.    170S. 

—  ri'gidum  (stiff).    %,    August.    Greece.    I8I6. 

Lasthe'nia.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nat.  Old.,  Composiles [Asteracece].  Linn., 
Id'Syngenesia  2-Super/lua,) 

Hardy  annuals,  with  yellow  flowers.  Seeds  in 
October,  and  plants  protected  by  boughs  of  ever- 
greens during  the  winter ;  or  sow  in  March  and 
April  in  the  open  border. 

L.  Calif o'mica  (Californian).  1.  May.  California. 
1834. 

—  ^/a^ra'/a  (smooth).  14.  May.  California.  1834. 

—  o6/t<«i/o7ia  (blunt-leaved).  1.  May.  Chili.  1833. 

Lastrjb'a.  (Derivation  unexplained. 
Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Polypodiacefle].  Linn., 
24  -  Cryptogamia  1  -Filices. ) 

For  culture,  «ee  FiaNB.  They  have  all  yellowish 
spores. 

HARDY. 
L.  actUea'ta  (common-prickly).  2.  June.  Britain. 

—  crista' ta  (tesiter-ereated).    ^.    July,     Britain. 
->  riitata'ta  (rnlarged-eres/ed).  2.  June.  Britaiii. 

—  /i'/ir-mcur  (male-fern).    3.     Britain 

—  Go/</iV«a  I Goldin'»).    July.    N.  Amer.     1822. 

—  interrne'dia  (intermediate).    Juue.    N.  Amer. 

1837. 

—  mar^ina'<t«  (border-«/}ore«{).     8.     June.     N. 

Amer.     1772- 

—  Nooeboruee'nsiM  (New  York),     l^*    July.    N< 

Amer.     1822. 
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L.  ffreo'pteris  (mountain-fern).  3    July.   Bricatn. 
recu'rva  (henC-back).    July.    Britain. 

—  spinulo'sa  (crested-prickly).  I.  June.  Britain. 

—  theiff'pteris  {la^y'fera),     1.    July.    Bri&aia. 

GREENHOUSE. 
L.  deeompo'sita  (decomposed).  \.  July.  N.  Rol- 
iand.     1825. 

—  <2«cu'rre)is  (ruuning-down).  June.  China.  1840. 

STOVE. 
L.  appendicufafta  (appendaued).    July.    E.  Ind. 

—  asce'ndens  (rising).     August, 

—  ntra'tu  (blackish).     June.     E.  Ind. 

—  attenua'ta  (thin).  June.  Isle  of  Samaria.  18^9. 

—  <?Ary«o'/o6a(golden-loberi).  July.  Brazil.  lH-iii. 

—  conte'rmina  (bordering).     W.  Ind.     1835. 

—  ehuf men  {ivory).    July.    Nepaul.     1841. 

—  elonga'ta  (lengthened).  2.  July.  Madeira.  1/09. 

—  erinCa'rpa  (wooUy-epored).    June.    E.  lud. 

—  exi'gwi  (little).    July.    lalc  of  Luzon. 

— falcUnila'ta  (sickle- like).    July.    S.  Amer. 

—  in£{tW«<i  (undivided).    July.    W.  Ind.     1840. 

—  tnt>('«a  (unseen).    2.    July.    Jamaica.     1830. 

—  la'ta  (hroad).    June.     Isle  of  Luzon.     1834. 

—  liguia'ia  {atrsip'leaved).  June.    Isle  of  Luzon. 

I8:i9. 

—  macroca'rptt  (large-spored).  August.  £.  Ind. 

1827. 

—  membranifo'lia  (membrane  -  fronded).    June. 

Isle  of  Luzon.     1844. 

—  m»/<t;Vj'a  (many- paired)    July.  E.  Ind.  IRBQ. 

—  pu'tens  (spreading).    2.   July.    W.  Ind.    1784. 

—  patenti'asima  (very-spreading).    August.    £. 

Ind.     1826. 

—  polpphy'Ua  (many-fronded).    August.    India. 

—  PresUu'na  (Presl's).    June.    India. 

-^  propi'nqua  (allied).    July.    Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  pubelscens  ( downy ) .    J  uly . 

—  «emtcortfa7a (half -heart -shape).    June.    W. 

Ind.     1822. 

—  B^rra  (saw-like).    2.    July.    W.  Ind.     I8I9. 

—  «'mj7/«  (I'ke).    July.    Malacca. 

—  specta'bilis  (%ho^ry).    June.     Isle  of  Luzon. 
~  Si/ren^e'lii  (Sprengel's).    August.    India. 

—  venu'ata  (handsome).    August.     India.     1825. 

—  verruco'sa  (warty).    June.     E.  Ind.     1840. 

—  vesta ta  (clothed).    July.    Brazil.     1844. 

—  tfillo'sa  (shaggy).    3.    July.    Jamaica.     1844. 

—  vvsco'sa  (clammy).    July.    Malacca.     1839. 

Lata'nia.  Bourbon  Palm.  (The  Bour- 
bon name  is  Lalanier,  Nat.  ord.,  Palms 
[  Palm  acese  ] .  Linn.,  22  -DicBcia  1 3  -  Mona- 
delphia.)   . 

Stove  palms,  with  greenifth-whire  flowers.  Seeds 
in  a  hothed ;  rich,  loamy  soil.  Summer  temp., 
60®  to  90'' ;  winter,  55°  to  60°. 

L.  BorMnica  (common- Bourbon).  30.  Bourbon. 

I816. 
-—  glaueophy'lla  (milky-green-leaved).    15.     £. 

Ind.     1823. 
•^  ru'bra  (red).    15.    Mauritius.    1788. 

Laterals,  or  Side-Shoots,  are  those 
whieh  spring  from  the  sides  of  the  main 
branches,  and  are  thus  described  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  terminal  or  leading 
shoots  of  the  branches : — The  laterals  on 
the  lower  branches,  like  those  branches 
themselves,  are  usually  longer  as  they 
approach  the  base  of  the  tree,  because 
they  extend  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
light  kept  from  them  by  the  branches 


above.  If  unable  thus  to  extend,  &s  in 
the  case  of  inner  tiees  of  those  plaiiteil 
in  clumps,  the  laterals  die,  and  occasion 
the  nakedness  of  their  trunks.  If  the 
terminal  shoot  of  a  branch  be  cut  away, 
the  laterals  increase  more  in  length,  not 
only  because  more  bap  is  thus  afforded 
them,  but  because  an  extra  effort  is  made 
to  advance  into  the  desired  degree  of  light. 
La'thybus.  (From  Za,  to  add  to,  and 
thouros,  an  irritant;  to  increase  excite- 
ment, the  supposed  qualiticH  of  the  seeds. 
Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  ll-Diadelp/Ua  4s  Decandria.) 

Seeds  of  annuals,  in  common  soil,  in  sprint^; 
perennials,  by  division  at  the  same  time,  ur  cut« 
tings  of  the  yountr  shoots  under  a  bell-glass: 
common  garden-soil. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 

L.  amphiCH'rpus    (double-fruited).      1^.       Pink. 
June.     Levant.     168O. 

—  anguln'tus  (wagn\MSeeded).    1.    Red.   Jane. 

South  Europe.     l6.s3. 

—  lepfophyUlus  (finc-leave<|).    1.    Purple.  June. 

Caucasus.     1818. 

—  «eft/o'/tuc  (bristle-leaved).    1.      Red.      June. 

South  Europe.     1730. 

—  sphe^ricus  (ronnd'Seeded).  1.  Crimson.  June. 

South  Europe.     1801. 

HABBY   CLIblBING   ANNUALS. 

L.  a^a'^iM  (winged).  S.  Purple.  July.  luly.  1823. 

—  a'nnutu  (annual).    4.    Vellow.    July.    South 

Europe.     1021. 

—  aurieitla'tiu  {eued).    4.  Purple.  July.  South 

Europe.    1800. 

—  ci'cera  (flat-podded).     3.    Red.     South  £u- 

.  rope.    1633. 

—  c»<rn«7tM  (horned).    3.    Purple.    July    1818. 

—  hii'su'tus  (hairy -podded).    4.      Purple.    July. 

England. 

—  Ita'Vcus  (Italian).    8.    Pink.   August.    Italy. 

—  Luaita'nicus  (Portuguese).    3.    July.     Spain. 

1827. 

—  odora'tua  (fragrant.     Sweet  Pea).     4.     Va- 

riegated.   July.    Sicily.    170O. 

—  purpu'retts  (purple).    3    Purple.  July.  Crete. 

—  sati'vus  (cultivated.      Chickling    Vetch).      3. 

White.    South  Europe.    1640. 

—  temti/o'lius  (fine-leaved).     3.      Blue.     July. 

N.  Africa.     1820. 

—  Tingita'mu   (Tangier).      4.      Dork   purple. 

July.    Barbary.     1080. 

—  tu'midus  (swollen).    1.    Red.     July.      Pied- 

mont.   1&17' 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS  CLIMBERS,  «fec. 

L.  Atta'icus  (.Altaic).    Altai.    I8SS1    Herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  Armitagea'nua  (Armitoge's).       10.      Purple, 

blue.    May.    Brasil.     1824.    Shrub. 

—  Califu'rnicus  (Californian).  4.  Purple.    June 

California.     1826. 
— -  decaphjf*ltus   (ten-leaved).      4.      Red,    lilac. 
June.     N.  Amer.     1827. 

—  grand^t/rus  (large-flowered),  4.  Rose.    July* 

South  Europe.    1814. 

—  heterophy'ltus  (various-leaved).      4.      Fleeh. 

August.    Europe.    1731. 

—  incu'rous  (entftd'poddcd).    2.     Blue.     July. 

Raaaia.    1808. 
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L.  Merme'ditu  fintermedi«te)\    4.     Red.     Au- 
gvat.    North  Europe.    1820. 

—  hUi/i/liuii  (broad-Iea?ed.     Everlasting  Sweet- 

Pea).    Pink.    August.    England. 

—  Macra'i  (MacRae*«).    3.    Purple,  white.  Oc- 

tober.   Chili.    1824.  ' 

—  Magella'iiicut  (Magellan).    S.     Purple,  blue. 

May.    Cape  Horn.     1744. 

—  muta'biiis   (changeable).      4.      Purple,    red. 

July.    Siberia.     1825. 

—  m^^i/<//t«M  (injrrtle-leaTed).    8.    Red.     May. 

Philadelphia.     1822. 
-— .  nento'siu  (nerved).    3.    Blue.    June.    Monte 

Video.'      1'843.      Greenhouse  evergreen 

shrub. 
-^  paivfstris  (mmh),    4.     Pale  purple.     June. 

Britain. 

—  pisifo'rmU  (pea-formed).    3.    Purple.     July. 

Siberia.    1795* 

—  polymo'rphue  (multiform).    3.     Pale  purple. 

July.     Missouri.    1824. 

—  pr«/e'iMM  (meadow).    3.    Yellow.    Britain. 

—  pitbe'scens  (downy).    3.     Purple,  blue.    May. 

Buenos  Ayrea.    1843.    Greenhouse  ever- 
green shrub. 

—  purpvfreo  eterule'sceTU  (purplish-bine).      10. 

Purple,  blue.    August.      Braxil.      1836. 
Twiner. 
~  ro'«tf««  (rosy).    2.    Red.    July.   Iberia.  1823. 

—  rutundifo^Hus   (round- leaved).      14>      Rose. 

July.    Tauria.     1823. 

—  sHpula'ceue  (/ar^c -stipuled).       8.      Purple. 

July.    New  York.    1816. 

—  tphe'sirie   (wood.      Everlasting    Pea).       8. 

Purple.    July.    Britain. 

—  tomento'sus   (woolly).       3.      Lilac.      June. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1839* 

—  ftid«ro'<iM  (tuberous).    2.    Red.    July.    Hoi* 

land.    1596. 
*  —  veno'sus  (veiny).      4.      White,  red.      June. 
Pennsylvania. 

Laurel.    Lau'rus. 

LAt7K£L  Ghebbt.  Ce'rasus  lau'ro-ce'- 
rasus, 

Laubesti'nus.     Vibu'mum  t^nus. 

Lau'bus.  Laurel.  (From  the  Celtic 
blaury  or  law,  green.  Nat.  ord.,  Laurels 
[Lauraceae].  Linn.,  ^-Enneandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

The  Bay  {Lau'rus  no' bills)  represents  this  larire 
order.  They  are  all  more  or  less  aromatic,  and 
produce  camphor,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  cassia,  and 
other  fruits  and  products  in  commerce.  Few  of 
the  best  of  these,  even  no'bUis,  the  Sweet  Bay, 
will  flourish  in  the  north  of  the  Island  without 
protection.  It  and  its  allies,  the  Sassafras,  Ben- 
soin,  &c.,  are  propagated  by  cuttings  under  hand- 
liirhts,  in  the  end  of  summer ;  by  layers,  by  pieces 
of  the  roots,  and  by  seeds,  which  generally  require 
to  be  in  the  rot-heap  a  season  before  vegetating  ; 
common  soil,  if  good  and  dry,  suits  them.  The 
stove  and  greenhouse  species,by  cuttings  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,-  and  potted  off  in  sandy  peat 
and  fibry  loam,  and  the  usual  temperature  of 
these  compartments.  Many,  Jiowever,  would  do 
better  planted  agaiust  a  conservative  wall,  heated 
and  protected  iu  winter. 

HAEDY  DECIDUOUS. 
L,  attiva'lis  (summer).    6.    Yellow.    April.    N. 
Amer.     1775. 

—  a'tbida  (whitish-/eave<2).    10.     Yelluw.    Caro- 

lina.     1824. 

31 


L.  Be'nzf^in  (Btttaom)^  8.  Yeiiow,  green.  April. 
N.  Amer.     168^. 

—  C/(ro/t*n«'n«{»  (Carolina).    15.    Yellow,  green. 

Bfay.    N.  Amer     1806. 
^  gki'ira  (smooth).    Yellow,  green.    May. 

N.  Amer.     1806. 
obtu'aa   <blunt-/«ae«(I).       15.      Yellow, 

green.    April.    Carolina.     ISOS. 
— pi«de'«cen«  (downy).    15.    Yellow,  green. 

April.    N.  Amer.     1806. 

—  Catesbia'na  (Catesby's).    10.    White.    Caro- 

lina.    1820. 

—  diospy'rus  (Jove*8-fruit).      6.      Green,  yellow. 

April.    N.  Amer.    ISIO. 

—  genieula'ta  (jointed).    6.    Yellow.    April.  N. 

Amer.    1769* 

GREENHOUSE   EVEHOBEENS. 
L.  aggrega'ta  {cro^AtA-flowered).   .  3.     Green 

yellow.    China.     1821. 
-r  bulla' ia  (blistered.      African  Oak).      Green. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1823. 

—  Canarie'n&is  (Canary).     10.      Yellow,  green. 

Canaries.     1815. 
—fcB'tens  (strong-smelling).    20.   Green,  yeHow. 
Madeira.     176O. 

—  Pndica  (Indian-fia^).      20.      Green,  'yellow. 

July.    Madeira.     I765. 

STOVE,  EVEBGREENS. 
L.  chloro'xjflon  (green-wood.      Cogwood  -  true) 
60.    Green,  white.    W.  Ind.    1778. 

—  eoria'cea  (leathor-Zcased).    60.     White.     W. 

Ind.    1810. 

—  crasnfo'lia  (thick-leaved).  40.  White.  Cayenne. 

1800. 

—  exalta'ta  (lofty).     6fl.     White,  yellow.      Ja- 

maica.    1800. 

—  floribu'nda  (bundle-flowered).     40.     Yellow, 

green.    V^.  Ind.     1800. 

—  ni'vea  (snow-white).    1820-. 

—  ;»o'l«w  (spreading).    15.    White,  yellow.    W. 

Ind.     1824. 

—  ;)enrftt/a  (weeping).    40.    Jamaica.    1800. 

—  «a/i«/d'/»«  (willow-leaved).  20.  Yellow,  green. 

AprU.    W.  Ind.     1826. 

—  sple'ndens  (shhalng).    40.    Yellow,  green.    E. 

Ind.     1800. 

—  thrysiflo'ra  (ihryse-flowercd).      SO.     Yellow, 

green.    Madagascar.     1810. 

HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
L  n&btli»  (noble.    Bay).     15.      Yellow,  white. 

April.    South  Europe.     156l. 
cri'spa   (eurled-Zeaoetf).      20.      Yellow, 

white.     May. 

—  _/Io're-p/e'no  (double-flowered).    20.  Yel- 

low, white.    May. 

latifoflia  (broad-leaved).    Yellow,  white. 

May.    Asia.     Half-hardy. 

^ .— ^  aalicifo'Ua  (willow-leaved).  6.  Yellow, 
white.    April. 

-. undula'ta   (wavy-/«a»crf).      4.     Yellow, 

white.    April. 

mriegafta  (variegated-/ea»«d).  20.  Yel- 
low, white.     May. 

—  rega^lia  (royal).    California.     1847. 

LAVA'NDUTiA.  Lavender.  (FroroMvo, 
to  wash ;  referring  to  lavender-water. 
Nat.  ord.,  Ljpworts  or  Labiates  [Lamirt- 
ceae].  Linn.,  \^-Dldynamia  \-Oymno- 
spermia.) 

Cuttings  of  large  pipcen,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
firmly  inserted  m  the  ground  j  but  Mnall.  young 
shoots  in  spring,  under  a  hand-light,  mftke  the 
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BMitoit  piMitit  nmadj  loam  aoits  than  best. 
Those  tlMt  require  the  protection  of  a  pit  or  cool 
greenhouac  arc  propagated  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  require  the  lame  «oil.  Th»  flower*  of  the 
common  lavender  (L*  api'ea)  are  ready  for  drjing. 
or  distilling  at  the  end  of  Jiub. 

HABDT  EVERQBEBNff. 
L.  luUf&Ua  (broad- leaved).    S.    Lilie.  Angnet. 

South  Europe.     15(t8. 
'—8pifea  (common-iavender-Miiilu).     9,      Lilac. 

August.    South  Europe.     1808. 

—  «l«'efta«(st«echaa).    14>    lalac    June.  South 

Europe.     1568. 

—  w^rm  (true).  Blue.  Julj.  South  Europe.  1608. 

OBEENHOUSE  EYEBaBRXMB. 
£.  abrotttn9i'de$  (•outhem wood-like).    U*  Lilac. 

July.    Canaries.    IflQQ. 
'-'dmta'ta  (toothed-teoaerf).  14.  Lilac  Angnat. 

South  Europe.    I697. 

—  muUi'Jldu  (many-cleft).    14.    lilac.    Ai^mt. 

South  Europe.    1S97>    Biennial. 

—  p<iMia'to(leKfletcd).    14.    Lilac.    June. 

deira.    1777* 
— tniAtf'sMiiv  (downy).    Lilac.    Jane. 

—  vifriiU  (green).     l4>     Purple.     Jane. 

deira.    1777« 

Lay^'teba.  (Named  after  the 
Lavaiert,  Swiss  naturalists.  Nat.  ord., 
MaUowwortt  [MaWaceaB].  Liiui.,  16- 
Mbnadelphia  Q^Polyundria,) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  in  common  |irden*Boil, 
by  seed  in  spring  {  herbaceous,  by  division,  and 
cuttings  at  the  same  time ;  shrubby,  by  cuttings 
under  a  buid-light,  in  sandy  soil ;  light,  sandy 
loam  suits  them  all.  The  frame  and  cool  p;reen- 
house  species  merely  requice  the  protection  of 
these  departmen*^s  in  winter. 

HALF-HABOY  EYSBaBEENS. 
L.  aeeiyVlia  (maple-leaved;.    6.     Pink.     July. 
Tenenffe.    182A. 

—  4/Wea^«Mi  (African).    8.   Fink.   Jane.   Spain. 

1880. 

—  hfftpida  ibriMy).    6.    Pink.    June.    Algiers. 

1804. 

—  LutUafHiea  (Portuguese).  8.  Purple.  August. 

Portugal.    1748. 

—  marifiima  (sea-s&fe).  8.  White.  May;  South 

Europe.    1597. 

—  mi'ffofw  (glittering).  8.  Purple*  Jose.  8|Ntttt. 

1790. 

—  (XlUa  (Olbia).     8.     Red,  purple.     August. 

Provence.    1670. 

—  phtm^eea  (>fiM-red}.  5.  Pink.  June.  Gaaariea. 

I816. 

—  jmemfdo'&lbia  (bastard-olbia).  6.  Red*  June. 

I817. 

—  /rilo'^A  (three-lobed).  8.  Light  purple.  June. 

Spain.     1759. 

—  MM^tttcWo'/a  (elswed).    0.     lilac     August. 

Samos.     I8O7. 

HERBACEOUS  FEBENNIAL8. 
L,  NeapolUa'na  (Neapolitan).  0.   Purple.   June. 
Naples.     1818.     Hardy.    • 

—  J9<e6«'ta  (vulgar).    2.    Pale.    September.    N. 

Holland.     1820.    Greenhouse. 

—  Thurimgi'aca  (Thuringian).    4.    Light  blue. 

August.    Germany.    1731.    Hardy. 

HABDY  ANNUAI^   AND   BIENNIALS. 
L.  ambi'gua  (doubtful).    8.     Purple.     August. 
Naples.     1824. 

—  orAo'rea  (tree-ma//o«r).    6.    Purple.    August. 

Britain.    BieuniaU 


Ir.  omUrMfliM  (southern).    2.     Purple,     August. 
South  Rurope.    1820. 

—  Mtf'iMu  (biennial).    4.    Red.    August.    Caa- 

casus.     18 19.    Biennisl. 
"CrtlHca   (Cretan).     4.     Light  blue.     July. 

.  Caodia.    1723. 
^>fa'pa  (yellow).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Sicily.   1818. 

—  taneeola'la  (speac-head-/eaoerf).    2.     Purple. 

August.    Europe.     I8I7. 

—  jMmcto'te(dotted-«to/Areil|.  8.   Fkle.   August. 

Italy.    1800. 

—  Sahitell/nsiM  (SUlvitella).     0.     Pink.     July. 

1831.    Biennial. 

—  ^floe's^'s  (wood).  8.  Ptirple.  August.  Portu- 

gal.   I817. 

—  Irtme'fMt  (three-monthly).  8.    Flesh.   June. 

Spain.    1O33. 

Layendeb.    Lava'ndula, 

Layendeb  Cotton.    SarUoUfna. 

Layba'dia.    ( Named  after  the  Marquis 

of  Lavr€uiio,  Nat.  ord.,  iSauvfi^eotis  [Saa- 

Yagesiaeee].    linn.,  5-i>»iitoiidrta  l-Afo- 

nogynia.) 

Sauoagi^tia,  LavrafdiUf  and  Ltutemiufrfiat 
eoupeee  this  small  order,  which  is  intermediate 
between  Violetworts  and  Frankeniads.  Stove 
evesgieen.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots  in  saod, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  heat;  sandy  peat  and 
fibry  loam.  Well  drained.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to 
80^;  winter,  48<'  to  55^. 

L.monto'na  (mountain).  1.  Purple.  Braail.  1886. 

Lawn  is  a  8urfiEu:e  of  tnrf  in  the  Yidmty 
of  the  house,  requiring  to  be  kept  smooth 
by  the  regular  application  of  the  roller 
and  scythe.  When  first  oonstraeted,  • 
after  the  gronnd  has  been  dog  OYer  as 
level  as  may  be,  it  must  be  x^ed,  the 
hollows  filled  up,  and  this  repeated  until 
a  level  surface  of  earth  is  obtained.  It 
roust  then  be  slightly  pointed  over  with 
a  fork,  and  the  turf  laid,  or  the  grass- 
seed  sown.  For  directions  to  lay  the 
turf,  see  Tubfino;  and  for  the  proper 
grasses,  if  seed  is  employed,  see  Gbasses*. 

In  very  dry  weather  all  lawns  should 
be  watered,  and,  if  a  little  guano  and 
muriate  of  lime  be  dissolved  in  the  water, 
it  will  keep  the  surface  gently  moist,  and 
the  turf  green,  even  in  dry  weather. 

Lawso'nia.  (Named  after  Isaac  Law- 
son^  MJ),f  author  of  "A  Voyage  to 
Carolina."  Nat.  ord.,  Loosestrifes  [Ly> 
thracefle].  Linn.,  ^-Octandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Grislea.) 

stove  trees,  from  the  East  Indies.  Ciittiiifa  of 
ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
strong  heat;  sandy  peat  and  turfy  loam.  Ssub- 
mer  temp.,  60°  to  8S';  winter,  50**  to  86^ 

L.  a'lba  (white).    White.    17B8. 

—  purptt'rea  (purple).    12.    Purple.    1820. 

Laxma'nnia.  (Named  after  E,  Lax- 
vMiin^  a  Siberian  traveller.  Nat.  ord., 
Lily  worts  [  LiliacesB  ] .  Linn.,  6-  Hexan  dr'ui 
i-Monogy)na.    Allied  to  Aphyllanthes. ) 


IiiYBR.  The  following  excellent  mm- 
bin&tioD  of  pruetice  uid  science  is  frooi 
Dr-  IJndley's  "  Theory  of  Horticulture; " 
—A  layer  is  abnuich  bentintotheeertli. 
and  faair  out  through  at  Ihs  bend,  the 
free  portion  of  the  wound  being  called  "  a 
toBgae,"  It  is,  in  fast,  a  cutting  only 
piTtiaU;  separated  from  its  parent.  The 
object  of  the  gardener  is  to  induce  Che 
layer  to  emit  roots  into  tbe  earth  at  the 
toBgne.  With  this  lievr  be  twists  the 
shoot  balf  round,  so  a«  to  injure  the 
wood-vesaels ;  be  heads  it  back,  ao  that 
only  a  bud  or  two  i^peam  above  ground, 
■ad  when  much  nicety  is  reqaisite,  be 
places  a  handful  of  silver-sand  rouod  the 
tongned  put;  then,  pressing  the  earth 
down  with  his  foot,  so  aa  to  secure  the 
l^er.  he  leaves  it  without  farther  care. 
The  intention  of  both  tongning  and 
twisting  is  to  prevent  the  retain  of  sap 
ftvm  the  layer  into  the  main  stem,  while 
a  snnall  qaanlity  ia  allowed  to  rise  out  of 
die  latter  inta  the  former;  the  efibct  of 
thin  being  to  compel  the  retnming  sap  to 
orgmiza  itself  externally  as  ran ts,  instead 
of  paanng  downirardB  below  the  bark  as 
wood.  Ilie  bending  baok  is  to  assist  in 
thia  object  by  preventing  tbe  eipenditure 
of  iap  in  the  formation,  or  ratjier,  com- 
pletion of  laaTBS,  and  the  silver-sand  is 
to  secure  the  drainaf;e  so  neoeasai^  u> 
eutdngs. 
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must  be  obvicin^,  that  th* 
in  which  the  layering  is  eSecCed  is 
important,  and   that  it  may   be  varied 
according  to  dicumstancea.    Tbua,  Mr. 
James    Mnnro   deaccibea    a   sncsesiifiil 
method    of    layering    brittle  -  branched 
plADts  by  simply  shtting  the  shoot  at  tbe 
bend,  and  inserting  a  stone  at  thatplsoe; 
{OanUair-i  Mugaiiiu,it..  303;)  and  Mr. 
Knight  foond  that,  in  eases  of  difflcnlt 
rooting,  the  process  is  faoilitsted  by 
ing  the  shoot  just  below  the  tongue  about 
Midsummer,  when  the  leaves  upon 
layers   had  acquired  their  full,  groii 
(Hofl.  Trs'iJ.  i.  256  :)  by  which   mc 
be  prevented  the  pussage  of  the  reti 
ing    sap    further   downwards    than 
point  intended  for  tbe  emiision  of  r( 
It  will  Bomaiimea  happen  that  a  bra 
of  a  plant  cennol  be  couienieutly   bent 


dnwnwardsinto  the  earth  ;  in  such  eases, 
the  earth  may  be  ele- 
Tal«d  to  the    brancli    by 


done, 


.    othei 


ired  for 
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to  Keep  tne  earth  Bur- 
rouiiiiing  the  brflDch  stea- 
dily nioi?-i.     Sea  figure, 

L*viNQ  IN  ia  a  gar- 
dener's term  for  training 
tbe  branches  of  espaliers 
and  wall.treea.  Lafi^g-inby-tkehteU  is 
his  mode  of  describing  a  plant's  having 

I  roots  roughly   baried  in  the  soil  for 

me  temporary  purpose. 

Lazi-beds  are  beds  dug  for  the  growth 
of  potatoes,  the  sets  being  then  placed  in 
rows  on  the  surface,  and  covered  by  the 
soil  duct  out  of  narrow,  deep  alleye  be- 
tween the  beds. 

Lbadwoht.     Plamba'gii. 

Leat-mould.  This  is  formed  of  leaves 
kept  moist  and  in  a  heap,  frequently 
turned  over,  until  completely  decayed, 
and  reduced  to  a  dark  brown,  moist 
powder.  It  usually  takes  two  years  to 
complete  this  process.  An  eicesa  of 
water  delays  the  decaying,  and  either 
lime  or  gas  ammoniacal  liquor  promotes 
it;  but  then  few  potted  pliints  are  bene- 
fited by  any  such  eicesa  of  either  of  these 
additions. 

Leathi:iiwooi>.    DiWca. 

Leaves  are  highly  vascular  organs, 
in  which  are  perfonned  some  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  a  plant.  They 
are  very  general,  but  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary organs,  since  the  branches  some- 
times perform  their  offloea.  Such  plants, 
however,  as  naturally  possess  them,  are 
destroyed,  or  greatly  injured,  by  being 
deprived  of  thsm. 

Thedurationof  aleaf  is,ingeneritl,  for 
a  year  only,  though  in  Home  plants  they 
BUtvive  for  twice  or  thrice  that  period. 
These  organs  are  generally  of  a  green 
colour,  t-ight  seems  to  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  causing  this,  since,  if  kept 
in  the  dark,  they  becjinie  of  a  pale 
yellow,  nr  even  while  hue,  nnless  nn- 
comhinuil  hydrogen  i-i  presftic,  in  which 
case  they  rttaiu  tlieir  verdure  though 
light  be  abaenL  Hence  their  blanching 
wonid  seem  to  arise  from  their  bainy 
unable  to  obtnin  this  gas  imder  ordinary 
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circumstancesi  except  when  light  is 
present.  Now,  the  only  source  from  which 
they  can  obtain  hydrogen  is  by  decora- 
poiiiiig  water;  and  how  light  assists  in 
tlie  decomposition,  may,  perhaps,  be  .ex- 
plained by  the  dis- oxygenizing  power  with 
which  it  is  gilted.  The  violet  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  and  those  just  beyond  them, 
have  this  power  in  the  greatest  degi'ee; 
and  Sennebier  has  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment, that  those  rays  have  the  greatest 
iiUiuence  in  producing  the  green  colour 
of  plants. 

When  leaves  are  of  any  other  hue  than 
green  they  are  said  to  be  coloured.  This 
vai'iegation  is  often  considered  to  be  a 
symptom  either  of  tenderness  or  debility ; 
and  it  is  certain,  when  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  become  generally  white,  thai  that 
individual  is  seldom  long-lived.  Mr. 
Knight,  however,  has  demonstrated  that 
variegation  is  not  a  certain  indication  of 
a  deficiency  of  hardihood. 

The  functions  of  the  leaves  appear  to 
be  a  combination  of  those  of  the  lungs 
and  stomach  of  animals ;  they  not  only 
modify  the  food  brought  to  them  Irora  the 
roots,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  increasing  the  size 
of  the  parent  plant,  but  they  also  absorb 
uouiishment  from  the  atmoisphere.  The 
sap,  after  elaboration  in  these  organs, 
diners  in  every  plant,  though,  as  far  as 
experiments  have  been  tried,  it  appears 
to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  vegetables 
when  it  first  reaches  them.  The  power  of 
a  leaf  to  generate  sap  is  in  proportion  to 
its  area  of  surfftce,  exposure  to  the  light, 
and  congenial  situation. 

The  transpiration  of  pUnts  decreases 
with  that  of  the  temperature  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  as  well  as  with  the  pe 
riod  of  their  growth.  This  explains  why 
the  gardener  finds  that  his  plants  do  not 
require  so  much  water  in  C(dd  weather, 
,  nor  during  the  time  that  elapses  between 
the  fall  of  their  blossoms  and  the  ripen- 
ing ot  their  seed.  During  this  peiiod 
they  do  not  transpire  more  than  one-half 
so  much  as  during  the  period  preceding 
and  attending  upon  their  blooming. 

The  transpiration  takes  place  from  tlie 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  Hence  arises 
the  benefit  whicli  plants  derive  in  rooms, 
greenhouses,  and  other  confined  indo 
sures,  by  keeping  these  suifaoes  cleansed 
with  the  sponge  and  syiinge.  Some 
plants  are  particularly  sensitive  to  injury 
from  any  check  to  their  transpiration, 
among  which  are  the  tea-soeuied  ro^es; 


and  it  thence  anses  that  they  cannot  now 
be  cultivated  in  nur&ery  gardens  near 
London,  where  they  once  tiourished  when 
that  metropolis  was  l^ess  extensive,  it 
must  be  remembered,  however,  in  using 
the  sponge  and  syringe,  that  the  under 
side  of  leaves  is  also  an  absorbing  sur- 
face,  benefited  by  being  kept  clean,  and 
by  the  application  of  moisture. 

During  the  day  leaves  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  they  decompose, 
retaining  its  carbon,  and  emitting  the 
greater  part  of  the  oxygen  that  enters  into 
its  composition.  In  the  night  this  opera- 
tion is,  in  a  certain  measure,  reversed,  a 
small  quantity  of  oxygen  being  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  a  yet  smaller 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  emitted. 

Carbonic  aci4  gas  in  small  proportions 
is  essential  to  the  exist<^nce  of  leaves ;  yet 
it  only  benefits  them  when  present  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  one-twelfth  of 
the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  vegetating,  though  one-twenty  fifth 
is  a  still  more  favourable  proportion ;  and 
as  hotbeds,  heated  by  fermenting  matters, 
have  the  air  within  their  frames  rapidly 
contaminated  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  proportions  above  named,  thence 
arises  the  injury  to  the  plants  they  con- 
tain from  a  too  long  neglected  ventilation. 
The  leaves  turn  yelioirfrom  the  excess  of 
acid,  which  they  are  unable  to  digest,  and 
which  consequently  etfects  that  change 
of  colour  which  also  occurs  in  autumn. 

LECANo'f  T£Bi8.  ( From  kkane,  a  basin, 
and  pleriSf  a  fern.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Poly- 
podiaceffi].    Linn.,  2iOryplogamia  l-i't- 

lict'S. ) 

A  fine  stove  Fern.    See  Fbrms. 
L.  camo'^a  (Aekhj'leawd).  Yellow.  May.  Javm. 

Lechenau'ltia.    See  Leschenau'ltia. 

Ledebou'ria.  (Named  after  M.  Lede- 
l^our,  a  botanical  writer.  Nat.  ord.,  Liiy- 
worts  [Liliace©].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Bessera.) 

Green IiouBe  bulb,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Ledebu'tia^  a  name  given  to  an  iimbel-bearihg 
Kcnus.  OffseU ;  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  peat ; 
bulbs  protected  from  c»'ld  and  wet  in  winter. 
L.  hyadfnthinn  (hyacinth-like).  4-Greenibh-whiie. 
E.  Ind.     1832. 

Ledon  Gum.     i-Vsius  le'don. 

Ledoca'rpum.  (From  kdon,  the  Cistus, 
and  karpony  a  fruit;  fruit  like  that  of  the 
Cistus.  Nat.  ord.,  Oxalids  [Oxalidacete]. 
Linn.,  10  Decandria  b-Peningynut.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  in  «andy  lonm, 
under  a  Iteil-i^Iau ;  »andy  loani.  Wiuter  teiup., 
Iqo  to  48". 
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L.  pedunrulttfr>9  (/•fi^-flower-«talked).  1.  Tdi-iw. 
Att^ruot.     Chili.     1835. 

Ije'dum.  Labrador  Tea.  ( From  ledon.,  the 

Greek  name  of  Ci^tus.    NaL  ord.,  Hentk- 

waits  [EricaceflBJ.     Linn.,  10  Drcandria 

\Mtmogynia.    Allied  to  the  lihododen- 

dron.)  ' 

Hardv,  everf^een,  white-flowerefl  nhruhs.  Lay- 
er« ;  pe*t,  with  a  little  sand.  Very  pretty  for  bor- 
dering Rhododt'ndrons. 

L.  C'lna/Ze'/ise (Canadian).    1^.    April.    Canada. 
—  inti/o'lium  (broad-leaved).  3.  A|>ril.  N.Amer. 

1/63. 
^  pafu'nire  (mariih).    2.   April.     Europe.    176i. 
— deru'mbens  (lyini^-down).  ^.  April.  Hud- 

•on'«  Bay.     1763. 

Lee-chee.     Nephe'lium  Lilchi', 

Leek.  {A'lUum po'mtm.)  The  leek  is 
a  hardy  biennial;  for  although  it  attains 
perfection  in  size  and  for  culinary  pur- 
poses the  first  year,  it  does  not  run  to 
i^eed  until  the  Becond,  the  perfecting  of 
which  it  often  survives.  The  whole  plant 
U  eaten,  being  employed  in  soups,  &c., 
and  boiled  and  eaten  with  meat. 

Varieties. — The  Musselhtrgh  and  the 
large  Lmidon  Leeh,  which  are  by  far  the 
best ;  the  Scotch,  or  Flnfj,  which  is  larger 
and  hardier ;  and  the  Flanders. 

Sowing. — Sow  first  in  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary a  small  crop  for  transplanting  in 
Jane  and  July,  as  well  as  in  part  to  re- 
main where  sown ;  again,  for  the  main 
crop,  in  the  course  of  March  or  early  in 
April;  and  lastly,  towards  the  close  of 
Anril  or  beginning  of  May,  for  late  trans- 
planting. Sow  in  drills,  some  to  remain 
after  thinning ;  the  leek,  however,  is  much 
benefited  by  transplanting. 

Cultivation. — When  the  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  in  height,  hoe  and  thin  to 
two  or  three  inches  apart;  water,  also, 
in  dry  weather,  will  strengthen  and  for- 
ward  them  for  transplanting,  when  six  or 
eight  inches  high.  They  must  be  taken 
away  regularly  from  the  seed-bed,  the 
ground  being  well  watered  previously,  if 
not  soft  and  easily  yielding.  When  thinned 
out  they  may  be  left  to  remain  in  the 
seed-bed  six  inches  a^^under,  as  they  do 
not  grow  so  large  as  the  transplanted 
ones,  which  must  he  set  by  the  dibble  in 
rows  ten  inches  apart  each  way,  nearly 
down  to  the  leaves,  tliat  the  neck,  by  being 
covered  with  the  eaith,  may  be  blanched ; 
water  in  abundance  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, and  shorten  the  Ions;,  weak  leaves, 
but  leave  the  roots  as  uninjured  as  pos- 
sible. By  this  treatment,  and  by  cutting 
off  the  tops  of  the  leaves  about  once  a 


month,  as  new  ones  are  produced,  tire 
neck  swells  to  a  much  larger  size.  The 
several  sowings  above  directed  will  yield 
a  supply  from  August  until  the  following 
May,  when  they  advance  to  seed.  A  por- 
tion should  be  always  taken  up  and  laid 
in  sand  previous  to  tl)e  ground  being 
locked  up  by  continued  frost ;  hut  they 
will  not  keep  many  days  in  this  situati«m. 
Leia'nthus.  (From  leios,  smooth,  and 
aiithoSf  a  flower.  Nat.  ord,,  Gantianworts 
[Gentianacete].  Linn.,  ti-Peniandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Lisianthus.) 

Stove  plants.  Seed«,  sown  carefully  in  a  pot, 
placed  in  a  hotbed ;  cuttings  of  young  shoots  in 
sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  in  hent ;  sandy  peat  and 
fibry  loam  ;  a  good  beat  ivhfn  gro«injr,  cool  and 
airy  when  blooming.  General  temperature,  from 
55°  to  80*'. 

L.  longifo'liu»    floncr-IeaTed).    2.     Yellow.    Au- 
gust.   Jamaica.  1844.    Evergreen  shrub. 

—  tUgreftiCmB    {hisick-ft uwf^ed),     \^.    Blackish. 

August.     Guatiniala.     1842.     Biennial. " 

—  umbella'tu*  (umhel-yfoircr^rf).   20.  Green,  yel- 

low. May.  Jamaica.  1843.  Evergreen  tree. 

Leio?hy'u,dm.  (From  leios.^  smooth, 
and  phyllonf  a  leaf.  Nat.  ord.,  Heathworts 
[Pjricaceffi].  Itinn.^lQ-Decandria  i-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Ledum.) 

Hardy  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  and  layers  ; 
peaty  soil.     S«#  Ammy'bsiicb. 

L,  Ly&nii  (Lyon's).  White.  April.  Carolina.  1813. 

Lemon.    See  Oi'trus. 

Lemo'nia.  (Named  nfter  Sir  C.  Lemon, 
M.P.  Nat.  ord.,  Rneworts  [Rutaceflp]. 
lAim.^b-Pentandria  \-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Monuieria.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttian  of  ha^f^ripe 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  belUgiass,  in  liottom- 
heat ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  Inam.  Summer 
temp.,  flO°  to  85* ;  winter,  50<*  to  60°. 

L.  speeMbiU*  (beautiful).    Deep  rose.    Septem- 
ber.   Cuba.     1839. 

Lenne'a.     (Named  after  M.  LennS,  a 

foreign  landscape-gardener.      Nat.  ord., 

Leguminovs  Plants  [Fabacefle].      Linn., 

17-Diadelphia   4fDecandria,      Allied    to 

Bobinia.) 

Greenhouse  deciduous  shrub.  Tonng  shoot* 
in  spring,  or  ripened  sh<>ots  townrds  autumn, 
under  a  hand-light-  .Must  have  similar  protection 
and  treatment  to  the  Geni'sta  Canarie'nsis. 
L.  Robinoi'des  (RoHinia-like).  Crimson.  April. 
Mexico.     1843. 

IjEOChi'lus.     (From  hiosy  smooth,  and 

cheilos^  a  lip.     Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 

daceffij.     Linn.,  20-Gynandria  l-Monun- 

dria.    Allied  to  Oncidium.) 

Stove  orchids.     Division  in  spring;  fibry  p^at, 
sphagnum,  and  crocks,  and  cultivated  in  shallow 
'  baskets,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  ntoist  or- 
chid-house.   Winter  temp.,  55^  to  60**;  sunjuor, 
60°  to  90**. 
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I.,  cnnno'lna  (keeled)     Orangre.    Xalapa.    1842. 

—  curhltu'ris  {»poon-tipped).  Yellitw.  Dominica. 

1842. 

—  Mtinguinvle'nitu  (bloody) »  Crimson.  LaOuaTn. 

1»42. 
Leono'tis.  Lion's  Ear.  (From  leon, 
alion,  and  oiiSf  an  ear ;  some  resemblance 
in  tlie  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Labiates  [Lami- 
aceffi].  Linn.,  1^-Didynamia  XGymnO' 
spcitnia.    Allied  to  Fblomis.) 

Annual*,  by  aeed  in  hotbed,  and  younfr  plants 
then  treated  as  tender  annual* ;  shrubs,  by  cat- 
tings  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  peat ;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam.  Common  greenhouse  and 
plant-Ktove  treatment.  Herbaceous  spaeiea,  by 
seeds,  and  division  of  the  plant. 

L.  ettrdi'aca  (cordial).   3.    Red.   Junei    Britain. 
cri'M/fUS  icnrled-teaved).   2.    Red.    July. 

Siberia.     l6S8. 
villo'nu   (shaggy).     3.     Purple.     July. 

fauna.     1820. 

—  intermedia  (intermediate).   3.    Orange.    Sep- 

tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hopn.     1822. 

—  fa'certM  (torn).  3.  Pink.  June.   Nepaul.  1824. 

—  lana'tua  (woolly).   2.    Yellow.   July.   Siberia. 

1769. 

—  leonufnts  (lion's-tail).  8.  Scarlet.  November. 

Gape  of  Good  Hope.    1812. 

—  nepeta/o'lia    (catmint-leaved).     8.     Orange. 

September.     E.  Ind.     1776. 

—  ova'ta  (cgg-/ea»ed).   1^.   Orange.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1613. 

—  Sibi'ricMt  (Siberian),  a.  Red.    July.   Siberia. 

1759. 

Leontopo'dium.  Lion's  Foot.  (From 
leon^  a  lion,  and  pous^  a  foot ;  resem- 
blance of  the  flower-beads.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  14- 
Synqeuesia  2-Super/lua,     Allied  to  An- 

tennaria.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds,  and  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  in  spring ;  common  soil. 

L.  Helw'Hcum   (Swiss).      ^.      Yellow.      June. 
Austria.     177^' 

Leonu'rus.    See  Leono'tis. 
Leopard's  Bane.    Daro'nicum, 
Leopoldi'nia.    (Named  after  the  late 
J^mpress  of  Brazil.      Nat.   ord.,  Palms 
[Palmaceoe].       Linn.,    2l-Mou€eeia    6- 
Hexandria.) 

Stove  Palm.  Seeds;  rich,  loamy  p«>il.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60^  to  90*^ ;  winter,  55°  to  6(P. 

L.  pu'lehra  (beautiful),    ao.    Brasil.     1825. 

Lepecht'nia.  (Named  after Zfj^cc/iin, 
ft  Knssian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Labinles 
or  Lipirorts  [Lamiacese].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  l-Gymnospermia,  Allied  to 
Sphacele.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  DiviHion  of  the 
plant  in  spring,  and  cuttineK  of  young  shoots  in 
•andv  »>oil,  under  a  hand-light,  in  ^pri^g  and 
summer;  loam  and  a  little  peat.  Spiea'ta  re- 
quires a  little  protection  in  winter. 

L,  ehenopodifft'lin  (ehenopodium-leaved).  ^.  Red. 

July.     Siberia.     1818. 
-^spiea'ta   (spiked).     1.     Pale   yellow*     July. 

Mexico.     18U0. 


Lepida'gathis.  (From  lepisy  a  scale, 
and  (ifffjjhis,  a  ball ;  referring  to  the 
bractes.  Nat.  ord.,  Acantknds  [Acantha- 
cese].  Linn.,  \^-lJidynamia^-Angiosper- 
min.    Allied  to  Geissomeria.) 

stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  yonng  shoots, 
getting  a  little  firm,  in  May,  in  sandy  soil,  in 
bottom-heat ;  fibry,  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat 
and  leaf-mould.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80°  t 
winter,  45°  to  68°. 

L.  crtcto^a  (crested).    2.    E.  Ind.    1820. 

LEpfDiUM.    See  Cress  and  Mustard. 

Lepi'smiuk^  (From  Ifpis,  a  scale ;  re- 
ferring to  the  small  scales  at  the  crena- 
tures.  Nat.  ord.,  Indian  Figs  [Cactaeeffi]. 
Linn.,  i2-Ico8andna  i-M»nogynia.  Al- 
lied to  Ripsalis.) 

Greenhouse  fleshy-leaved  plants.  For  culture 
tee  Ca'aans. 

L.  eontmufne  (common).    Rose,  white.    Septem- 
ber.   1830. 

—  mffom'nu   (mouse  -  tail  -  like).     4.      YcUow, 

white.    July.     18:7. 

—  purado'xwm  (paradoxical).    3.     1846. 

Lepta'ndra.    See  Vero'nica. 

Lepta'nthus.  (From  ieptos,  slender, 
and  anthos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Pontede- 
rads  [ Pontederaceee] .  Li nn.,  B-Triaadria 
l-Monogynia.) 

A  hardy  perennial  marsh-plant.  Offsets ; 
properly  an  aquatic,  but  will  flourish  in  a  moist 
place  and  boggy  soil. 

L.grami'Meiw  (grassy).    I.    Yellow.    July.    N. 
Amer.     1823. 

Leptoca'llis.    See  Ipoil£'a. 

Lepto'ceras.     (From  leptos,  slender, 

and  keraa,  a  horn  ;  referring  to  the  form 

and  substance  of  the  column.    Nat.  ord., 

Orchids  [Orchidacese].   Linn.,  20-Gynan- 

dria  l-Monandria,  Allied  to  Limodorum.) 

Greenhouse  terrestrial  orchids,  from  Swan 
River.  Division  in  spring;  fibry  peat,  writ 
drait  ed,  with  alittle  leaf-mould  andsand.  Win- 
ter temp..  45°  to  50°. 

L.>Sm6rfa'/a  (fringed).    Yellow.    May. 

—  obtf/ftga  (oblong).    Yellow.    May. 

—  pectina'la  (comb-like).     Yellow.    May. 

Leptode'rmis.     (From  hptas,  slender, 

and  derma,  the  skin;   referring  to  the 

thin  bark.      Nat.  ord.,  Cinchanads  [Cin- 

chonacese].   Linn.,  t>-PenlitHdria  X-Motto- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Hamiltonia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttiitgsiyf  half- 
ripened  younsr  shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-frlass,  ana  in  a  mild  bottom-heat ;  sandy  peat 
and  fibry  loam.     Winter  temp.,  45°  to  48°. 

L.  Itmeeola'ta  (spear-head-Zer/ff^d).    3.     Yellow. 
June.    Nepaul.    1842. 

Lbptoora'mma.   (From  feptosy  sVnder, 

and  gramma,  writing;    referring  to   the 

Jorm  of  the  spore  or  seed-cases.     Nat. 

ord.,  i'Vrw*  [Polypodiacese],    Linn.,  24- 

Cryptogamia  l-FHives.) 
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Store  Fern*,  witb  browiilah*yelloiv  ipoTM. 
See  Fbkns. 

JCr.  asplehU^den  (asplenium-llke}.      June.     Ja- 
maica. 

—  grafeile  (slender).    June.    Brazil. 

—  potffpodioi'dea  (polypodium-like).  June.  Brazil. 

—  eiUo'sum  (ftbaggy).    S.    July.    Brazil.     1836. 

IjSPTOMe'ria.  (From  leptos,  slender, 
and  merist  a  part;  referring  to  the  slender 
and  almost  lea6ess  shoots.  Nat.  ord., 
Sandalworts  [Santalacese].  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  1  -  Monogynia. ) 

Greenhouse  eyergreena,  'with  white  blMSoma, 
iirom  New  Holland.  Cuttinga  of  firm  yonngahoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaaa ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry 
loam,  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  Winter  temp  ,  40^ 
to4«*. 
L.  a'c{<2a  (acid).    1.     1888. 

—  J3t7/ardtVrt(Labinardiire*a)-    !•    1828. 
liEPTO 'siphon.     (From  Uptos,  slender, 

and  siphon^  a  tube ;  alluding  to  the  tube 
of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  PfUoxivorts 
[Poleraoniacese].  linn.,  b-Pentandria 
\-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  annuals,  from  California.  Sown  in  the 
b<MHlera  at  the  end  of  March ;  sandy  loam  suits 
them ;  but  they  will  do  better  atill  if  assisted  with 
leaf-mould  or  peat  smI. 

L.  aiulrosa'cetu  (androaace-like).  1 .  Blue,  white. 
August.    -1833. 

—  detuiflo'rus  (clustered-flowered).    f.     Purple. 

June.    1833. 

—  «.—  eoro'lla  a'lba  (wbite-eoroUaed).  f .  White. 

June.     1833. 
'— grandifla^nu   (large-flowered).       1^.      Bine, 
yellow.    September.    1813. 

—  /tf'^«t<«  (yellow).    1^.    Deep  yellow.    Septem- 

ber.    1 833. 
^ jvo'l/tAw  (pale).    1^.    Pale  y«Uow.    Sep- 
tember.   1833. 

—  parv^h^ru*    (tmall-flowered).     U>      YeUow. 

September.    1833. 
liEFTOSPE'RMUM.    (From  ieptoSf  slen- 
der, and  sperma,  a  seed.     Nat  ord.,  Myr- 
lleblooms  [Myrtacese].    Linn.,  IZ-Irosan- 
dria  \-Monogynia,     Allied  to  Metrosi- 

deros.) 

New  Holland,  greenhouse,  evergreen  plants, 
with  white  flowers.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  March  ; 
cuttings  of  young  shoots,  getting  firm,  in  May,  in 
well-drained  pots,  in  sand,  under  a  glass ;  loam 
two  parts,  peat  one  part,  sand  and  eharooal  half  a 
part.  Winter  temp.,  38°  to  48**.  Some,  sueh  as 
tanVgermm  juid  rraju^fi(/rumt  would  do  well  on 
couserrative  walls. 
L.  arachnofdeum  (cobwebbed).    3.  June.    17S8> 

—  atlenua'fum  (thin).    5.    June.     1799* 

—  baeea'tum  (berry-yVtttlerf).    S.    June.    1700. 
'—  emar/fina'tum  Inotch- leaved).  5.  June.  1818. 

—  /lane'scens  {veWowmh).     6.    June.     J  "87. 
-^  fle*uo^»um  (zigzag).     10.    June.     1823. 

—  grnndifti^rum  (large-flonered)    fi.  June.  1810. 

—  Juniperi'num  Qanip^T' leaved).  8.  June.  1790. 
— /aiti'jr'TMm  (woolly).    6     June.    1774. 

—  fnu/fiCfiu'/e  (many-s(emmed).  4.  June.  1824. 

—  obWquum  (twiuteA-teaved).    June.     1800. 

—  /le'nrf/Wtfm  (weeping).    4.    July. 

-^  seri'eeum  (Mky).  5.  June.  N.S.Wales.  1818. 

—  a7«arr/i'fftfm  (spreading).    4.    July. 

—  thym{fu'livm  (thj-me-leaved).    6.   June.  182<. 

—  trilocula're  (tbrrc*re:led).    S.    June.    18U0. 


Leptostb'lva.    See  Ebi'gebon  ma'xi. 

HUM. 

Lepto'tes.  (From  lentoa,  slender:  re- 
ferring to  the  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidaoe®].  Linn.,  HO  Oynandria  1- 
Monandria.    Allied  to  Brassavola.) 

Slove  orchids.  Diviaiona  in  apring }  fibry  peat, 
potaberds,  and  old  moss  chopped,  with  the  pot 
nearly  filled  with  drainage.  Summer  temp.,  GoP 
to  85*;  winter,  04*  to  6v*. 

L.  b¥eolor  (two-coloured).  §.  White,  red.  April. 
Brazil.     1831. 

—  -— jrtotfCopAjf'//aCmilky-green-leaTed).White, 

purple.  February.  Organ  Mountains.  1 838. 

—  ctfneolor  (one-coloured).    White.    February. 

Brazil.    1838. 

Lesghenau'ltia.  (Named  after  M, 
LeschenauUy  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Goodenicub  [Goodeniacese].  Linn.,  5./'en- 
tandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreena,  from  New  Hollamd. 
Cuttinga  of  tiie  pointa  of  young  ahoots  in  send, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  as  soon  as  struck,  potted 
and  grown  in  an  open  compost  of  turfy  peat, 
fibry  loam,  ulrer  sand,  and  pieces  of  broken  pots 
and  charcoal,  the  pots  being  well  drained.  Winter 
temp.,  88°  to  45**,  with  plenty  of  air  when  possible. 
A  shady  position  in  summer. 

L.  arcua'td  {howed'brartched).  1.  Yellow.'  Au- 
gust.   1844. 

^—bilo'ba  (two-lobed).    1.    Blue.    June.    1840. 

— /ormo'aa  (han^ome).   1.  Scarlet.  June.  1824. 

~  obMta  (flattened  -  round  -  lobed),  1 .  Orange. 
June.    1824. 

-^  splendent  (ihiaing),  1^.  Scarlet.  June.  184  i. 

Lespede'za.  ( Named  after  Lespedez, 
once  governor  of  Florida.  Nat.  ord.,  Le- 
guminous Plants  [Fabacese].  Lion.,  17- 
Diadelphia  ^-Decandria,  Allied  to  Des- 
m  odium.) 

North  American  planta,  except  where  otherwise 
specified.  Annuals,  by  seed,  in  a  sandy,  peaty 
border;  pevenaials,  by  the  same  means  in  sprinx, 
and  division  of  the  roots  ;  shrubs,  cuttings  either 
of  young  or  ripened  wood  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass;  sandy,  fibry  peat.  Erioca'tpa  requires  the 
greenhouite,  and  gUtmem'ta  muat  be  used  as  a 
tender  annual. 

ANNUALS. 
L-  glomerafia  (crowded).    3.    Purple.   Jnlr.    £. 
Ind.     IBig.    Stove. 

—  5to'o<ri(Stuve's).  I^.  Purple.  July.  1824.  Hardy. 

SHBUD8. 
L.  erfoM'ffNi  (woolly-fruited).    1.    Violet.    July. 

Nepaul.     1819.    GreenbonKe  evergreen, 
—/rtfie'aceiie  (shrubby).  4.  Purple.  July.  1739. 

Deciduous  shrub. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PEBENNTAT.S. 
Xr.  angttstif&litt  (narrow -leaved).  2.  Pale  purple. 
June.     1800. 

—  polytta'chya  (many-spiked).   S.   White.  July. 

1789. 
>- /iro«'ra'<a  (prostrate).  ^.  Purple.  July.  1810. 
Trailer. 

—  rf//o'«a  (shn^Ky).    White.    July.     I8I9. 

—  tiotaeea  (violet).    8.    Violet.    July.    1 739. 
f/t/'eVjfens  (diverging).   3.    Violet.    July. 

1800. 
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L.  niola'cea  reiicuiafta    (netted).'    9«      Purple. 
1816. 

—  — -  sftHtsili/tft'ra  (stalkleas-flowered).  8.  Purple. 

July.    1800. 

Lesse'rtia.  (Named  after  the  French 
botanist,  Baron  Delessert.  Nat.  ord.,Xf- 
(fuminous  Plants  [Fabaceee].  Linn.,  17- 
DiacU'lphia  A.-Decandna.  Allied  to  Swain- 
sonia. ) 

All  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrubby 
kinds,  by  seed  in  spring,  and  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass ;  loam  and  peat ;  an- 
nual*, by  seeds  ;  and  perennials,  by  seeds  and  di- 
vision in  spring;  the  seedlings  should  be  potted 
off.  when  a  few  inches  in  height,  into  lights  sandy 
loam.    Winter  temp  ,  40°  to  48°. 

GREENHOUSE   ANNUALS. 
L.  tomento'sa  (downy).    ^.    Purple.  June.  1823. 

—  vesica'ria  (hlAdder-podded).  Purple.  June.  1825. 

—  otr^a'/a  (twiggy).    Purple.    June.    1828. 

GREENHOUSE    HERBACEOUS   PERENNIALS. 
L.  p^e'nnaiw  (lasting).    I.  Red.   August.   1776. 

—  /)roctt'in6en«  (lying-down).  Purple.  June.  17fiS. 

GREENHOUSE    EVERGREENS. 
Xr.  dracA^«^a'6'Aya  (short-spiked).  1.  Purple.  July. 

1S26. 
—>/tt/ci^(/rmiff  (sickle-formed).  1.  Purple.   July. 

1826. 
-f-frutico'sa  (shrubby).    1.    Purple.   July.   1826. 

—  pu'lchra  (pretty).    IJ.    Red.    May.    1817. 

Lettso'mia.  (Named  after  J.  C.  Lett- 
sorrit  a  British  physician  and  naturalist. 
l^BX,ord.,Theads  [Temstromiacese].  Linn., 
1^-Polyandna  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Freziera.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots,  getting  firm,  in  April  or  May,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  a  sweet  bottom-heat; 
sandr,  fibryloam,  and  sandy,  turfy  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  85°;  winter,  65°  to  60°. 

L.  tomento'sa  (woolly).    4.    White.    Peru.   1823. 

Lettuce.    Zactu'ca. 

Leucade'ndron.    (From  Uukosy  white, 
and   dendroHf  a  tree ;  the  white-leaveil 
Silver-trees  of  the  Cape  colonists.    Nat. 
ord.,  Proteads  [ProteacesB];    Linn.,  22 
Dicecia  4  Tetrandtia. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  with  yellow  flow- 
ers, from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of 
the  ripened  shoots  in  summer,  in  sand,  under  a 
glass,  and  kept  cool  until  the  base  of  the  cutting 
has  callused,  when  extra  heat  may  be  applied ; 
libry  loam  and  sandy  peat,  with  a  few  rough 
pieces  of  charcoal,  to  keep  the  compost  open. 
Winter  temp,  38°  to  45°. 

L.  a'mulum  (rival).    8.    July.    1789. 

—  angtuta'tum  (narrowed).    S.    June.     1880. 

—  arge'nteum{t\\vtT-tree).     15.    August.     I6g9. 

—  cauda'turn  (tailed).    S.     May.     1800 

—  cine'reum  (grey).    3.    July.     1774. 

—  eomo'sum  Itufiei).    S.    May.     1818. 

—  ton/rt'nnMm  (neat).    8.     1800. 

—  C'//ico/<vr  (onc-coloured).    S.    May.     17/4. 

—  curymbo'sum  (corymbed).    8.    April.     17i)0. 

—  rfecuVum  (decorous).     3.     1790. 
—flif'ridum  (florid).    3.    April.     1795. 

—  Wo'^rum  (smooth).    3.    May.     1810. 


L.  grandiflofrum  (larfre-flowered).  S.  April.  1799. 

—  ^ff^/ca7Mm  (imbricated).    4.     17Po. 

—  infle'xutn  (bent-in).    3.    April.    1800. 

—  Letiina'nua  (Lewis's).    4.    April.     1/74. 

—  linifo'lium  (flax-leaved).    4.     May. 

—  margina'tum  (bordered).    3.     May.     1800. 

—  ova'le  (oval-/eaoed).    8.    May.    1818. 

—  plumo'sum  ({Kither-ftowemd).  4.  JuVy.    177*« 

—  re^u'«tt/n  (bent-back).    3.    May.     1810. 

—  gali'gntim  (wi^ovf'leaved).    3.    May.     1774.    - 

—  seri'caum  (Mkj).    8.     May.     I8I7. 

—  sptttvla'tum  (spatulate).    3.    May.    1818. 

—  squarrt^mm  (spreading).    S.     1824. 

—  Htri'ctum  (upright).    3.    June.     1/95.    , 

—  venb'aum  (veiny).    3.    May.    I8IQ. 

Leuchtenbe'rgia.  (Named  after  Pn«« 
LeucfUenhurg.  'S At.  ord. ^  Indian  Figs  [Cac- 
lacese] .Liiin.,12  Icosandrial  -Monogynia.} 

Greenhouse  e%'ergreen.  For  culture,  tee 
C  A '  CT  D  s— Bchinoca^cttu. 

L.  pri*netpi8 (aoh\t).  1  .Yellow.  June.  Mexico.1847. 

Leucoca'rpus.  ( From /c?//fo»,  white,  $nd' 

carpoSf  a  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworts  [Scro- 

phulaiiaceae].  Linn.,  14-Z>irfy/ra7nia2  An- 

giospermia, ) 

Half-hardy  annual.  Seed  in  autumn  ;  division' 
and  cuttings  in  spring ;  requires  a  little  protec- 
tion in  winter ;  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  a  little 
sand. 

L.  alaftu8  (■winge A-statked),     2.     Yellow.    Vera 
Crux.     1830. 

Leucoco'ryne.  (From  leukoSj  white, 
and  koryne,  a  club ;  referring  to  the  Ste- 
rile anthers.  Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts  [Lilia- 
cesB].  Linn.,  ^-TrUindria  i-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Brodiaea.) 

Beautiful  little  half-hardy  bulbs,  from  Chili,  re- 
quiring the  same  treatment  a*  Ixias. 
Xr.  a/^a'e«a  (garlic-scented).     1.    White.     1825. 

—  uriot'^M  (ixia-like).     Lilac     October.     1821. 

—  odoraVa  (Kweet-scented).    1.   White.   August. 

1826. 

Leuco'jum.  Snowflake.  (From  Uukos, 
white,  and  io/i, «  violet;  referring  to  the 
colour  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  Nat. 
ord.^AmaryUidi  [Amarjllidaceie].  Linn., 
6-Jffexarndria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Ga- 
lanthus.) 

Hardy  bulbs.    Offsets  in  spring ;  aandy  loam. 
See  Erino'sma. 
L.  astVuum  (summer).  1^.  White.  May.  England. 

—  pulche'ltum  (neat).     1^.    White.    April. 

Leucopo'gon.  (From  tei/Ao*,  white,  and 
pogoitf  a  beard ;  referring  to  the  hairs  on 
the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Epacrids  [Epa- 
cridaceae].  Linn.,  5  PenUiudria  IMoiio- 
gynia.    Allied  to  lissanthe.) 

This  is  "  the  native  currant  *'  of  settlers  in  New 
Holland.  Greenhouse,  New  Hol'and,  white-flow- 
ering,  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  the  pjints 
of  shoots,  getcinsc  a  little  firm  in  May,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glaes ;  peat  and  loam,  both  fibry,  with 
silver  sand,  and  nodules  of  charcoal  to  kt ep  ttie 
compost  open ;  drainage  and  watering  mu^^t  be 
carefuny  attended  to.    Wiuter  temp.,  38°  to  45°. 
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L,  ttmpltJneuu'tU  (itom-clMping).    S.    1815. 

—  eoUPnus  (WiW).    S.    May.     1824. 

—  erictn'dea  (heat1}-lifke).    6.     1815. 

■^  juuiperoi'dea  (juniper-like).  3.  May.   1804. 

—  taMceola^hu(*ptu-hczd'-leaoed)*  12.  Maj.  1700. 

—  obooa'tus  {seveT%e'tgfi'l(tat^ed).  1.  June.  lti'2i. 

—  p»/jf«/a't'Ajr«  (tnany-spiked).    2.    June.     182d. 

—  ni'chei  (Richest).    5.    June.     1823. 

—  Meti'gera  (bristly).    2.     1824. 

—  atria' t us  (caannelled).    8.    Jane.    1823. 

—  Mr/tci7/a'^tt«  (whorled).     183/. 

—  virgu'tus  (tytiggy).    2.    Judc.    1824. 

Leucospe'kmum.  (From  leukos^  white, 
and  spemuif  a  seed.  Nat.  ord.,  Protends 
[Pi'oteaceflB].  JAnn.f^Tetrandria  J-Mo- 
nogynla,    AlHed  to  Protea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  with  yellow  flow- 
ers, from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of 
ripe  young  shoots,  with  the  leaves  left  on,  except 
those  close  to  the  base  of  the  cutting,  firmly  in 
sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  kept  cool,  and 
ca-e  tuken  to  prevent  damping ;  light,  sandy,  fibry 
loam,  with  a  little  peat,  nodules  of  charcoal,  free- 
stone, and  brick.    Winter  temp.,  85^  to  46^. 

L.  ottentLoftum  (thin).    S.    June.    1820. 

—  C'l'Mdicana  (whitish).    2.    August.    1760. 
-—/onnt^mm  (handsome).    4.    July.     1784. 

—  ^ran/Zt/foVtim  (large-flowered)    4.  June.  1800. 

—  tinettfre  (nwrovt'leaoed),    4.    July.    1774. 
->- me'iftiifn  (middle-aised).    3.    July.    i;04. 

—  paVi'fo  (matched).    8.    August.     1/89. 

—  ;E;a7tf/Miii  (spreading).    2.    August.     1823. 

—  «;uafu/a'/t(in  ((ipatulate).    2.    June.     1825. 
— '  toment(/gum  (cottony).    2.    June.    1780. 

Leucoste'mma.  Synonyme  of  Elichry- 
8tini. 

Leuco'thoe.  Synonyme  of  Andromeda. 

Leu'zea.  (Named  after Dci^wrtf.  Nat. 
ord..  Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  19- 
Syngenesia  d-Frustranea,  Allied  to  Ser- 
rat.ula.) 

H«»dy  berbaeeons  perenniafs,  with  purple 
flofwers.  Seeds,  and  divisions  of  the  plant  in 
spring ;  common  garden-soil. 

L.  AUufiea  (Altaian).    |.    August.  Siberia.  lfi22. 

—  uu»tr  I'Us  (southern).    I.    August.     N.  Hol- 

land.    1821. 

—  earthamofdes  (oarthamus-like).    2.    August. 

HHieria.     1816. 

—  con^/era  (cone-bearing),     f .     July.     South 

Europe^     1683. 

—  aaiifna  (salt).     1.    June.    Siberia.    181 7. 

Levi'sticcm.  (From  levo,  to  assuapre; 
said  to  relieve  flatulency.  Nat.  ord., 
Umhellifers  [ApiaceflBJ.  Linn.,  b-Pen- 
tandria  l-Monotfynia,  Allied  to  Angelica. ) 

^  Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.     Seeds,  and  divi- 
sinnn  of  the  plant  in  spring  ;  common  soil. 

L.  qfHeina'le  (shop).  6.  Pale  yellow.  June. 
Italy.  I6S6. 
Lewi'8ia.  (Named  a(ter  Captain  Lewis, 
the  traveller.  Nat.  ord.,  Ficoids  [Mesem- 
bryaceffi].  Linn.,  IS- Polyandria  i-Mutio- 
gynia.) 

_  Hnrdy  herbaceous  perennial.    Seeds,  and  di- 
viding the  roots  in  spring]   light,  sandy  loam, 
with  nrick-rabbish. 
L.  rriiot'oa  (Mvived).  4.  Rose.    N.Amer.    1826 


liBTssB'RA.  (Named  after  T.  W,  Leys- 
seVf  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  0</m- 
posltes  [Asteraceae].  Linn.,  IQ-Synye- 
nesia.  2-Superftua.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  orange-flowered,  and 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  cnpilUfu'Ha. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  rand,  over 
sandy  peat,  in  summer;  peat  and  luam,  both 
rough  and  sandy. 

L.ca/)i7/f/o'/ta  (hair-leaved).    4*    Yellow.    June. 
Barbary.     1822. 

—  eilia'ta  (hair- fringed).    1^.    August.     I8I6. 

—  gnaphaha'des  (gnaphallum-like).    2.    August. 

1774. 

—  po/i/oVta  (polium-leaved).   1^.   August.   1820. 

—  squarrf/ita  (spreading).    2.    August.     1815. 

Letcestb'ria.  (Named  after  W.Leys- 

ser,  once  chief  justice  at  BengaL    Nat. 

ord.,   Capri/oils  [Caprifoliaceae].    Linn., 

H'Pentandria   l-Moaogynia.      Allied    to 

Sy  m  phoricarpus. ) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  shrub,  fteeds  in  spring ; 
cuttings  of  young,  short  shoots  in  spring,  under  a 
glass,  and  qlder  shoots  in  autumn,  under  a  hand- 
light;  light,  sandy  soil;  will  require  a  few  ever- 
green boughs  over  it  in  a  very  hard  winter. 

L./ormo'sa   (handsome).      4.     White,  purple. 
Attt^Mt.    Nepaul.    1824. 

Lho'tskta.     (Named   after  Dr.  John 

Lhotsky,  a  German  botanist.     Nat.  ord., 

Fringe-myrtles  [Chamselauciacese].  Linn., 

\'2-Icosandria  1-Monogynia,      Allied   to 

Calytrix.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  Swan  River.  CuC- 
tinga  of  young  ahoots,  when  the  base  is  a  little 
firm,  in  sand,  and  under  a  glass;  loam,  and  a 
little  peat  and  sand.    Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45°. 

L.  acutifo'Ha  (sharp-leaved).  Pale  yellow.  June. 

—  viola' cea  (.violet-coloured).  Violet.  June.  1843. 

Li'abuu.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nai.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceae].  linn., 
IQ-Syngenesia    2SuperJlua,      Allied    to 

Andromachia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  in  spring ; 
sandv  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  peat.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60°  to  80°;  winter,  4a°  to  65°. 

L.  Brvfwnei  (Brown's).  Yellow.  June.  Jamaica. 
1763. 

Lia'tris.  (Derivation  not  known.  Nat.# 
ord.,    Composites    [Asteraceae].      Linn., 
19  Syngenesia  1-^qualis.) 

Hardy    herbaceous    perenniult,    from    Nurlh 
America.    Dif ision  in  spring ;   sandy  loam  and 
peat;  those  from  Carolina  require  protection  iu 
winter. 
L.  belUdifo'Ua  (daisy-leaved).  2.    Pink.  August. 

—  boreu'Us  (northern)-     14.    Pink.    August. 

—  corymho'sa  (corymbed).     3.      Purple.      Ssf - 

teinber.    Carolina.     1825. 

—  cyli'ndrica   (cjUndtic-fiowered).      4.      Pink. 

September.     1811. 
^e'legans  (elegant).    4.    Purple.     September. 

1787. 

—  ^ra'c/7i.<  (slender).     14*    Purple.    September. 

Carolina.     1818. 

—  graminifa^lia  (grass-leaved)   S.  Pink.  August. 
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L.  heierophjf^tta  (rariotts-leaved).     S.      Purple. 
Jiilv.     1/90. 

—  intermedia  (intermediate).    2.    Purple.    Sep- 

tember.    1823. 

—  oAoratt'ttHimum  (sweeteBt-seented).  8.  Purple. 

tSepteinber.     Carolina.    1786. 

—  panicuhi'ta  (panicled).    3.    Purple.    August. 

Carolina.     1 826. 

—  p»7o'«a  (hairy-/eao0d;.     l^*    Purple.    Septem- 

ber.    1783. 

—  propi'nqua  (related).  2.  Purple.  August.  1838. 

—  pu'm/fa  (dwarf).     1.    Purple.    September. 

—  pycnosta'chya  (dense-spiked).      3.      Purple. 

September.     1732. 
•^  seario'sa  (membranous).  4.  Purple.  July.  1780. 

—  apJutroi'dea  (globular-cup/ied).     3.      Purple. 

September.     1817. 

—  tquarro'sa  (spreading).  3.  Purple.  Julr.  1732. 

—  spica'ta  (limir-spiked).    6.    Purple.    Septem- 

ber.   1782. 

—  tenuif&Ua  (fine-leaTed).    1^.     Purple.    Sep- 

tember.    Carolina.     1820. 
-^  tur&kiMfta  {tof^'iotm).  2.  Purple.  September. 
1823. 

InBE 'rtia.  (Named  after  M,  A .  Liberia 
a  Bel^an  lady  and  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Irid$  [Iridacese].  Linn.,  \Q  -  Mona- 
delphia  l^Monogynia.  Allied  to  the  Pea- 
cock Iris.) 

Half-hardy  bulbs,  wkh  white  flower*,  thriving 
well  in  a  front,  outside  border,  if  light  soil.  Di- 
vision of  the  roots,  and  sowing  the  seed,  in  spring ; 
loam  and  peat. 

L./ormo'«a  (handsome).  1^.  May.    Chili.    1831. 

—  ^amityfo'ra  (large-flowered),  l^.  April.  New 

Zealand.     1822. 

—  paniculafta  (panicled).  l^-  April.  N.  Holland. 

1823. 

—  pulche'Ua  (pret^).    1.    April.     N.  Holland. 

1823. 

Liboce'drus.    See  Xhu'ja. 

Lightenstei'nia.  (Named  after  Von 
Liclitenstein,  a  German  botanist.  Nat 
ord.,  Umbellifers  [Apiacese].  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  i  -Monogyn  ia, ) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  blue 
flbwers,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seeds, 
and  division  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  sandy  luara, 
with  a  little  leaf-mould;  require  a  cold  pic  in 
winter. 

L. /«oi^a'/a  (smoothed).    1.    1824. 

—  undulu'ta  {viwtA-letioed),    1.    July.    1814. 

Ligua'la.  (From  the  native  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Palmaoese].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  \-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Corjpha.) 

Stove  Palms,  from  the  Bast  Indies.  8eed«  in 
strong  hotbed  ;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Summer  teiup., 
60°  to  80° ;  winter,  60°. 

L.pelta'ta  (thield-leafed).    6.     White,  yellow. 
1825. 

—  «/»t»o'«a  (spiny).    6.    White,  green.    1802. 

Lidbe'ckia.  (Named  after  JS.  O.  Lid- 
heck,  a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.. 
Composites  [Asteracesel.  Linn.,  IQ-Syfi- 
ijenesia  2SupirJlua,  Allied  to  Lasthenia. ) 

Greenhouse   evergreetn  -sbrubs,    with    yellnw 


flowers,  from  th«  Cape  of  Good  Hope. .  Cattinn 
of   half-ripened  short  shoots  in  April,  in  sandy 

fieat,  under  a  bell-glass ;  peat,  witn  a  little  flbry 
oam,  and  a^w  pieces  of  chaivoal  and  silver-sand. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  Co  45°. 

L.  lo^a'ta  (lobed).    2.    May.     1800. 

—  pectina'ta  {comh'leaved).    S.    May.    1744. 

LiEBi'oiA.  (Named  after  Liehig,  the 
celebrated  German  chemist.  Nat.  ord., 
OesnerworU  [Gesneraceae].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2'Angiospermia.  Allied  to 
^schynanthus. ) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  the  herba- 
ceous-like shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  -heat,  in  sprinf 
and  summer  ;  saudy  peat  and  flbry  loam,  with  a 
little  diied  dung.  Sommer  temp.,  6o°  to  80^; 
winter,  55°  to  60°. 

L.  specio'sa  (showy).    1^.    White,  purple.    Sep- 
tember.   Java.    1845. 

LiFTiKa  is  sometimes  used  as  meaning 
the  same  as  transplanting,  and  at  others 
merety  means  passing  the  spade  under  a 
plant,  and,  by  raising  it  up,  distorbiiig  its 
roots  to  check  its  luxuriance. 

Ligatures,  twisted  very  tightly  round 
the  small  branches  of  trees,  and  the 
stems  of  plants,  to  check  the  return  of 
their  sap,  and  thus  promote  their  fruit- 
falness,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit,  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  ringing,  or  other 
removals  of  the  bark,  which  cause  wounds 
and  canker.  Ligatures  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  Ihe  fruit  is  ripened. 

LiQHT  has  a  most  powerful  influence 
over  the  health  and  life  of  a  plant,  from 
the  moment  its  leaves  pierce  through 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  absent,  they 
become  yello^,  or  even  white,  unless  un- 
combined  hydrogen  be  present,  in  which 
case  they  retain  their  verdure.  It  de- 
serves notice,  that  it  has  been  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hope  and  others, 
that  light  from  artificial  sources  may  be 
concentrated  so  as  to  enable  plants  to 
absorb  oxygen,  and  perfect  those  elabo- 
rations on  which  their  green  colour  de- 
pends ;  and  the  light  of  the  moon  lias 
a  like  influence.  A  similar  concen- 
trated light  will  make  the  Pimpernel  and 
other  flowei's,  which  close  until  sunrise, 
opeu  their  petals,  and  rouso  from  their 
rest;  a  fact  which  gives  another  reason 
why  plants  in  rooms  fj'equouted  at  night 
become  weak  and  exhausted  sooner  than 
those  which  remain  as  nature  dictates, 
uncxcited  by  light.  A  deficiency  of  light 
decreases  the  decomposing  power  of  tin) 
leaves.  For  this  reason  the  best  glass 
should  always  be  employed  in  the  sashes 
of  ihe  hothouse,  conservatory,  and  other 
structures  of   the  forcing   department. 
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Bat  the  benefit  sought  for  is  frustrated 
if  that  glass  be  not  constantly  well 
cleansed.  The  best  glass,  if  dirty, 
allows  fewer  rays  of  light  to  pass  through 
than  inferior  glass  if  kept  bright. 
Solar  light  is  essential  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  all  fruit :  it  will  not  ripen  in  the 
dark ;  and  the  greater  the  light's  inten- 
sity, and  the  longer  its  daily  endurance, 
the  sweeter  and  the  higher  is  the  fruit's 
flavour.  No  frnits  are  so  luscious  as 
those  grown  within  the  tropics,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are  excel- 
lent in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of 
its  seasons.  That  light  is  essential  in 
causing  the  colour  of  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  plants  has  been  noticed 
already ;  and  it  aids  the  ripening  process 
of  fruit  in  a  similar  manner,  to  convert 
their  acid  and  mucilaginous  constituents 
into  sugar.  How  light  operates  in  pro- 
moting this  and  other  decompositions 
which  are  effected  by  the  vegetable  organs 
is,  at  present,  a  mystery ;  but  so  it  is ; 
and  the  gardener  promotes  its  access  as 
much  as  lies  within  bis  power,  by  re- 
moving overshadowing  leaves,  by  em- 
ploying tbe  best  glass  in  his  hothouses, 
and  by  having  their  interior  whitened; 
for  white  surfaces  reflect  all  the  rays  of 
light  back  upon  the  object  those  suifaees 
inclose. 

Lightfoo'tia.  (Named  after  the  Bev, 
J,  lAghtfoot,  a  Scotch  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
BeUworts  [Gampanulaceee].  Linn.,  6- 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Oa- 

nariua.) 

Oreenbouiie  b1ae-flow«red  evergreens,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots 
in  sand,  containing  a  little  'pttLt^  under  a  glass  ; 
libry  loam  and  sandy  peat;  pots  well  drained. 
Winter  temp.,  88**  to  48°. 
L.  Loddige'KtiiJjoidifse'B).    |.    Jnly.    1833. 

—  vaettitoceoVde*  (oKycocees-like).  ^.  July.  L787* 

—  subuift'ta  (awl-teaoed;.    i*    August*    1787* 

Lxoula'ria.  (From  ligula,  a  sti*ap; 
referring  to  the  florets.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
posUes  [Asteraceie].  Linn.,  Id-Syngeneaia 
2-SuperJlua.    Allied  to  Arnica.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  pereiviials,  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  blooming  in  June.  Seeds,  divisions, 
and  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  under  a  hand- 
li^ht,  in  a  ihsdy  comer;  sandy  loam,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould. 

L.  Alia'iea  (Altaian).    Altaia.    1837. 

—  Cauca'ftica  (Caucasian).    Caucasus.    1820. 

—  Si/U'rica  (Siberian).    Siberia.     1784. 

—  tpecio'sa  (showy).     Siberia.    1818. 

—^  thprtofdea  (thjnt^flowered).    Alcaia.    1887. 

Leou'stbum.  Privet.  (From  Ugulare^ 
to  tie ;  referring  to  the  use  made  of  the 
decible   shoots.     Nat.  ord.,  Olivifworts 


[Oleaceie].    Linn.,  2Diandria   l-Afono- 

g^fnia.^ 

Shrubs,  aU  with  white  flowers.  Generally  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  sandy  loam; 
seeds  may  also  be  sown,  either  when  ripe,  or 
placed  in  *a  rot-heap  for  a  number  of  months  pre- 
viously. The  common  kinds  are  useful  for  fences, 
and  will  grow  under  trees  where  searcely  anything 
else  would  live;  lu'cidum  and  its  variety,  and 
vest^tum,  require  a  little  protection  in  exposed 
places. 

HABDY  EYEBOBEENS. 
L.  JftpoffUetim  (Japanese).   June.   Jnpan.    184S. 

—  lu'cidum  (shining).   8.    June.    China.    1704. 
/Jorjdv'iMttiin  (profuse-flowered).  8.  July. 

China.     1794. 

—  vM/iV»m  (clothed).    April.    Nepaul.     1840. 


^mUga'rtt  ehloroca'rpvm   (common.  gieen.>ber- 

ried).    8.    June.    Britain. 

^ temperreren*  (evergreen).  8.  June.  Italy. 

HABDY  DteCIDUOUS. 
L.  tpicaftum  (spike-^towereif).  8.  June.  Nepanl. 

1823.  .     . 

—  vulgafre  (common).    10.    June.    Bntain. 
angustifo'Uum  (narrow-leaved).  8.  June. 

Britain. 

teucoca'rpum  (whlte-berricd).    8.    June. 

Britain.  . 

variega'tum  (variegated).  8.  June.  Bn- 
tain. 

xanthoei^rpum  (yellow-berried).   8.  Au- 
gust.   Italy. 
Lilac.    S^e  Sybi'moa. 
Li'uuM.    The  Lily.    (From  the  Celtic 

K,  white.  Nat.  ord.,  Z/i/ytrorte  [Liliaceffi]. 

JATm.,Q-Hejeandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Offsets  from  the  bulbs ;  also  seeds,  and,  in 
some  ciMes,  small  stem-hulbs ;  in  general,  light, 
rich,  sandy  loam ;  some,  however,  as  those  from 
America  and  Japan,  like  the  addition  of  some 
fibry  peat,  and  the  latter  are  generally  the  better 
for  a  cold  pit  treatment  in  winter,  though  they 
will  do  in  a  bed  well-drained. 

GREENHOUSE  BULBS. 

L,  a^tro-Mttngui'newn  (dark-blood-coloored).    «. 

Dark  red.    July.    Japan.    18M. 

—  - —  maculaftum  (spotted).   Orange,  red.  Au- 

gust.   Japan.  

—  c/>ru'iM?an»  (glittering).    9.    Scarlet.    Aygust. 

—  esi'mium  (splendid).  4.  White.  July.  Jspan. 

ISSi 

—  gigante'um  (gigantic).     10.     White. 

Himalaya.    1843. 

—  lancifo'Uum  (spear-leaved).     White. 

Nepaul.     1834. 

^ ro'seum   (rosy).     White,  pink. 

Nepaul. 

—  ro'seum  (rose-coloured).    12.    Purple. 

MisHoeree. 

—  «p«rio'iri«m  (showy),      a.      Orange.     August. 

Japan.    1833. 
^ aUbum  (white-)Iowered).  S.  White.  July. 

Japan.     1833. 
K^mpferi     (K«mpfer»B).      8.       Bose, 

purple.    July.    Japan.     ISSS. 
punoiaftum     (spott«d-j7oM'«'erf).  8. 

Whi<e-spoMed.    July.    Japan.    1835. 
rufbtum  {re^'fiowered)*   3.    Rose.   July. 

Japan.     1833. 
^teata'eeum  (light  brown).    S.    Pale   orange, 

red-spotted.    June.    Japan.     1841. 

—  Thompmnia'nvm  (I>r.  Thompson's).  S.  Boe«. 

April.    Nussooree.    1843. 


July. 
June. 
June. 
April. 
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Z.   Thunbiirgia'num  {Th\in^ierff*»).    1^.     Orange, 
scarlet.     July.     Japan.     1835. 

—  nolu'hUe  (tvi'ining:).     Crimson.    Julr.     1830. 

—  Watlichia'num    (Wallich's).      6.   "  Greeniah- 

white.    October.    Nepaul.     1850. 

HARDY  BULBS. 
L.  Andi'num  (Andes).     4.     bcarlet.    July.    N. 
Amer.     18 19. 

—  auruHti'acum  (tight  orange).    Orange.    July. 

Japan..    1835. 

—  aura'ntium  (orange).  3.    Dark  orange.   Jane. 

Italy.     1835. 
Jlu're-pie'rio  (double>flovered).    S.    Dark 

orani^e.    June. 

— mi'nujt  (small).     2.     Oranfre.     June. 

variega'tum  ( variegated- /eaoed).  2.  Dark 

orarifce.    Jun<*. 

—  BtMc/oV/ttim  (BuHch'a).     1.     Orange.    June. 

Siberia.     1829. 

—  Canadg'nse    (Canadian).     4.     Light   orange. 

July.     N.  Amer.     ISiQ, 

—  ru'brvm  [red-flowered).  4.  Orangei  July. 

N.A.aer.      I629. 

—  ca'ndidum  (white).   9.   White.  June.  Levant. 

1596. 

—  — ^'  p  unci  a' turn  {tpotted -flowered).  4.  White, 

purple.    June.     Nepnul.     1835. 

ipiea' turn  i»piked).    4.     Whire.    June. 

ttria'tum  (channelled-yf owercd).  4.  White. 

June. 
variega'tum  (variegated).  4.  White.  June. 

—  Caroiinia'num  (Carolina).    2.    Orange.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1819> 

—  Catesha'i  (Catesby'a).      I.      Scarlet.      July. 

China.     I806. 

—  Chaleedo'nicum  (Chal?edonian). ,  4*    Scarlet. 

July.     Levant.     1 796. 

—  co'ncolor  (one-coloured).  2.  Red.  July.  China. 

I8O6. 

—  croV««m  (saffron).    8.    Vellow.    July.    1 596. 

—  exci^laum  (tall).     Striped.    July.    Japan. 

—  ^/'I'^rum  (smooth).   4.    Orance.   June.    If596. 

—  Jd/70'/itcum  (Japan).   2.    White.   July.  China. 

1804. 

—  lati/o'lium  (broad-leaved.    Bulbiferout).     8. 

Orange.    July.     Europe.     ls20. 

—  longifo'lium    (long-leaved).     White.      May. 

China.    1820. 
•^mt^rtagon   (martagon).     8.     Purple.     July. 

Germany.     1596. 
a'ibo-ple'no  (double-white).    3.    White. 

July.     Germany. 
dorsipunctu'tum    (spotted-backed).       S. 

Purple.    June. 
— ela'tum  (tall).    8.    Purple.    June. 

— iMrW/nVe  (eyed).    8.     Lilac.    June. 

;t»«'//irfum  (pale).    3.    Lilac.    June. 

per/wr^mVewm  j[deep  purple).    3.    Dark 

purple.    June.' 

jPcWo/d're  (petioled).    8.    Purple.    June. 

pube'scenaldoviny).    8.    Orange.    June. 

Germnny.     I&96. 

;»«rpuV««m.  (purple).    8.    Purple.    June. 

■ —  uapa'lis-albit  (white-sepaled).  24.  White. 

July.    Germany. 
tepaUis-plu'ritma  (double-flowered).     8. 

Purple.    July.     Garden«i. 

—  fnonadeflphutn  (monadelphoux).    2.    Yellow. 

June.     Caucasus.     1820. 

•^Nepale'rue  (Nepaulese).  8.  White.  July. 
Nepaul.     1825. 

•~peiid«/t/7(/n(in( pendulous-flowered).  I.  Cop- 
per-coloured.   June.     N.  Amer.     18..*'. 

—  pere^/'nwm  (straggling).    4.     White.    June. 

Qape  of  Guod  Hope.    1824. 


L,  Philade'lphicum  (Philadelphian).    5.    Scarlet. 
July.     N.  Amer.     1757. 

—  pompt/nium  {gctrtrf.pompoae).  2.  Red.  May. 

Siberia.     I659. 

—  -—>fo're-p/«f'/io  (double- flowered).    8.    Red. 

June. 

—  pM'cA«^'//M»«  (pretty).   Scarlet.  Dahuria.   1820. 

—  pu' mitum  {dv/vivf).    1.  bcarlet.  July.  Dahuria. 

18I8. 

—  Pyrena'icum    (Pyrenean).    2.    Dark  orange. 

July.     Pyrenees.     1596. 

— '  fl't're-ple'tio  (double-flowered;.  2.  Vellow. 

July. 

—  gangu¥neum  (blood-coloured).    Orange,  red. 

July. 

—  Sihi'ricum  (Siberian).      2.       Vellow.      July. 

Siberia. 

—  tpeeta'idle  (showy).    2.    Light  orange.    June. 

Dahuria.     1754. 

—  tenui/u' Hum  {fint'lt^ytd) .    2.   Scarlet.    June. 

Siberia.     1820. 

—  tigri'num  ttiger'Spotled).    6.    Orange.    July. 

China.     18U4. 

Li'liuu  ca'ndxoum.  Common  Wbiie 
Lily. 

Propagaiion* — By  oflfsets.  WJien  the 
old  bulbs  have  several  small  ones  formed 
around  them,  take  them  up  in  September, 
divide  them  iuto  single  bulbn,  replant  the 
large  flowering-bulbs  immediately  into 
fresh,  rich  earth,  where  they  are  to  flower. 
The  small  bulbs  plant  in  a  bed  of  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  in  some  corner  by 
themselves;  let  tbem  remain  here  for 
two  years,  then  take  them  up,  select  tbe 
large  bulbs,  and  plant  them  where  they 
are  to  flower,  taking  care  to  enrich  tbe 
earth  with  well-decomposed  manure.  The 
small  ones  may  be  replanted  again  till 
they  are  the  Kame  size,  and  should  then 
be  taken  up  and  planted  in  the  borders 
to  bloom. 

Tfie  Soil  should  be  well  drained,  and 
fresh,  maiden  loam,  made  rich  with  a 
good  coating  0^  manure,  and  dug  over 
two  or  three  times  previously  to  the 
planting  season. 

Winter  Culture. — ^When  the  stooh  of 
bulbs  have  become  large,  they  will  have 
exhausted  the  soil,  and  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble to  take  them  up,  divide  them,  then 
dig  holes,  taking  away  the  old  exhausted 
soil,  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole 
a  shovelful  of  rotten  dung ;  flU  up  with 
fresh  earth,  and  plant  imntediately  three 
strong  bulbs  in  each  hole,  covering  them 
about  three  inches  deep.  The  best  time 
to  do  this  is  in  September,  and  the  rea- 
son for  planting  immediately  is  because 
these  bulbs  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the 
air  without  injury.  By  this  treatment 
they  will  flower  well  the  next  season,  but 
much  finer  the  second. 

Jnsect*. — The  most  troublesome  are 
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the  WiREWOBM  and  the  common  Garden- 
8Lua,  which  see.  Wheoever  a  leaf  is 
observed  to  droop,  tli^  yrub  will  be  found 
to  be  the  cause.  Gently  remove  the 
earth  near  the  drooping  leaf,  and  the 
enemy  will  be  discovered  at  work. 

Diseases. — The  canker  sometimes  at- 
tacks the  bulbs.  This  disease  arises 
from  too  much  moisture  in  the  soil. 
This  must  be  corrected  by  draining.  All 
cankered  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and 
thrown  away,  to  prevent  the  contagion 
from  becoming  general. 

Li'ijvif  ma'rtagon.  Mai*tagon,  or 
Turk*s-cap  Lily.  The  propagation  of  all 
the  varieties  of  this  species  is  the  same 
as  described  above  for  L.  ca'tuiidum. 
The  soil,  however,  should  be  liberally 
mixed  with  sand.  Some  species,  such  as 
X.  co'ncolor  and  L.  supe'rhum^  require  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sandy  peat 
mixing  amongst  the  soil. 

Li'uuu  tiobi'num,  Tiger  Lily;  and 
L.  buIiBI'ferum  or  auba'ntium,  the  Orange 
Lily,  produce  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of 
the  flower*8tem  a  considerable  number  of 
small  embryo  bulbs.  These  afibrd  a 
ready  way  of  propagating  them.  Gather 
the  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  part  readily 
from  the  stem  ;  prepare  a  bed  for  them, 
by  digging  it  over,  and  adding  some  well- 
rotted  dung.  Plant  them  in  rows  across 
the  hed  at  three  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  nine  inches  from  row  to  row.  Let 
them  remain  in  this  bed  for  two  or  three 
years,  then  take  them  up,  sort  the  bulbs 
into  two  sizes,  plant  the  largest  in'  a  bed 
of  rich  earth,  six  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  a  foot  between  each  row.  Several  of 
them  will  flower  weakly  the  first  year, 
bat  stronger  the  second,  and  will  then  be 
large  enough  to  take  their  place  amongst 
the  old  strong  bulbs.  The  smalier-sized 
hulbs  should  be  planted  again  rather 
thickly,  and  will  afford  a  second  crop  oi 
fiowering  bulbs  the  second  year.  The 
other  points  of  summer  and  winter  cul- 
ture are  similar  to  those  required  by  L. 
ea'ndidwnj  excepting  in  one  particular. 
As  the  flower- stems  advance  in  growth, 
they  put  forth  a  number  of  young  roots 
from  the  stem  above  the  bulb;  when  that 
is  perceived,  place  round  each  stem  some 
rough,  hard  pieces  of  dung  for  these  roots 
to  strike  into;  this  will  encourage  the 
flower  stems  to  grow  strongly,  and  flower 
finely,  besides  increasing  very  much  the 
size  of  the  bulbs  below. 

LfuuM  lamcifo'lium  and  its  varieties 


puncta'lnm  and  specio'sum.  This  is  the 
finest  of  all  the  genus.  The  petals  turn 
b;ick,  like  those  of  the  L.  ma'rtagon.  It 
throws  out  roots  above  the  bulbs  like 
X.  tigri'numt  but  does  not  produce  in- 
cipient bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
like  the  latter  species,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  propagated  like  L.  ca'ndtdumy  by 
ofisets.  This  fine  species,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Britain,  is  hardy  enough  to  bear 
cultivating  in  the  open  air,  hke  the  rest 
of  the  genus ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  being 
cultivated  in  pots  to  bloom  in  the  green- 
house, everywhere  in  this  country, 
flowering  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
generality  of  the  usual  inhabitants  are 
enjoying  the  open  air.  To  cultivate  it  for 
that  purpose,  pot  the  larger  bulbs  in 
eleven-inch  pots.  If  bulbs  are  plentiful, 
put  three  in  each  pot.  Do  this  early  in 
March,  and  use  a  rich,  sandy  compost. 
I  Place  them  in  a  pit  or  frame  sheltered 
from  frost,  by  covering  with  mats,  giving 
plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  but  vei-y 
little  water.  Gh-ow  them  as  slowly  as 
possible^  so  that  they  may  have  a  large 
strength  of  roots  to  cause  a  strong  growth. 
When  the  frosts  are  over,  plunge  them 
in  a  bed  of  old  tan  till  the  greenhouse  is 
tliinned  of  its  plants,  and  then  ^ling 
them  into  their  place  ;  put  pans  under 
the  pots,  and  a  mulching  of  dung  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Water  freely,  and 
give  i)lenty  of  air.  The  culture  in  the 
air  is  the  same  as  is  required  by  L.  ca'ti- 
didum,  with  the  addition  of  a  covering  of 
dry  ashes  over  the  bulbs  in  winter. 
Lily.    Li'lium, 

Lily  -hyacinth.  Sci'lla  li  'lia-hyad  uthus, 
LiLY-OF-THE  VALLEY.  ( Convulla'ria  ma- 
ja'lis. )  We  know  a  garden  where  no  one 
can  flower  the  lily^of-the- valley  well,  and 
we  also  know  places  where  it  flowers  in 
the  greatest  abundance  without  any  care 
whatever.  We  have  seeir  it  growing 
naturally  by  the  acre,  in  a  shady  wood, 
the  soil  being  mere  sand,  enriched  by  the 
fallen  leaves  ;  we  have  dug  it  out  in  that 
wood,  and  found  all  the  roots  within  three 
inches  of  the  surface.  We  have  also 
seen  it  flower  abundantly  on  a  south  bor- 
der, in  a  rich  kitchen-garden  soil.  Where 
it  refuses  to  succeed  we  would  make  a 
bed  for  it  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall ; 
dig  out  the  natural  soil  a  foot  deep,  and 
drain  the  bottom ;  then  fill  up  the  bed 
with  a  compost  of  light,  sandy  earth  and 
rotten  leaver,  half  of  each  ;  press  it  down 
geuily  when  within  two  inches  of  the  top ; 
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than  \Af  the  roots  regnlarly,  fotur  inches 
apart,  all  over  this  sartaoe,  and  then  cover 
them  two  inches  deep,  and  give  them  a 
good  watering  with  a  rose-pot ;  and,  after 
that,  we  wonld  cover  the  whole  with  an 
inch  of  quite  rotten  leaves,  and  water 
them  once  a  week  the  following  summer. 
February,  or  early  in  March,  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  them ;  and  the  third  season 
they  are  in  full  perfection,  and  will  last 
fot  ten  or  a  dozen  years. 

FercUif. — Pot  them  in  thirty-two-sized 
pots,  filled  to  within  three  and  a  half 
inches  of  the  rim  with  rich  loam,  upon 
which  Che  roots  are  closely  placed,  and 
then  eovered  about  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness with  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand ;  they  are  then  well  watered,  so  as 
to  settle  the  mould  about  the  roots; 
place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
in  a  moist  stove  or  forcing-house,  the 
temperature  of  which  may  range  from 
05*  to  75<>,  and  take  care  that  the  soil 
does  not  become  dry.  When  they  are 
80  far  advanced  that  the  plants  show 
their  heads  of  flowers,  remove  them  into 
a  warm  greenhouse,  still  placing  them 
near  the  glass,  until,  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  they  are  withdrawn  by  degrees 
into, a  shaded  part  of  the  house,  from 
whence  they  are  removed  to  the  drawing- 
room  as  required,  their  places  to  be  im- 
mediately  filled  with  others,  which  are 
similarly  treated,  and  thus  an  ample 
succession  will  be  kept  up.  Care  and 
attention  are  requisite  in  lifting  and  se- 
lecting the  plants  for  forcing;  they  re- 
quire a  minute  examination  to  distinguish 
those  that  will  flower  from  those  that  will 
not,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
buds  of  the  former  are  more  round  and 
short  than  those  of  the  latter.«*^/i»rut<' 
Joum, 

LiLT-PiirK.    AphyWiiUhet. 

LiLT-THOBN.     Oate$ba'a. 

Lime.     Ci'trus  Ume'tta. 

LiKs  is  valuable  as  amanmre,for8ome 
one  or  more  of  its  salts  enter  into  the 
composition  of  every  vegetable.  But  it 
is  not  the  lime  of  every  district  that  is 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Some  specimens 
contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  mag- 
nesia, which,  absorbing  carbonic  acid 
very  slowly,  remains  in  a  caustic  state,  to 
the  injury  of  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  the  diminution  of  benefit  from  the 
carbonic  acid  evolved  by  the  decomposing 
constituents  of  .the  soil.  Neither  can 
the  gardener  apply  it  to  all  his  soils  witli 


advantage.  Thn*^,  peat  and  bog  earCh 
are  beneficial  to  the  plants  grown  upon 
them  by  their  containing  Gallic  and 
other  acids,  which  lime  removes.  To 
garden-soil  of  the  usual  staple  about  fifty 
bushels  of  lime  per  acre  is  a  sufficient 
quantity.  If  the  soil  be  clayey  the  quan- 
tity may  be  doubled.  A  very  excellent 
manure  is  formed  by  mixing  one  bushel 
of  salt  with  every  two  bushels  of  lime. 
Lime  cannot  be  applied  to  the  soil  too 
fresh  from  the  kiln ;  for  if  allowed  to 
absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  it  is 
rapidly  converted  into  chalk. 
.  When  crops  are  devastated  by  the  slug, 
dress  them,  some  evening,  so  as  to  render 
the  surface  of  the  soil  quite  white,  with 
caustic  lime,  during  the  promise  of  a 
few  days'  diy  weather*  It  is  instant 
destruction  to  every  slug  it  falls  upon ; 
and  those  that  it  misses  are  destroyed 
by  their  coming  in  contact  with  it  whea 
moving  in  search  of  food. 

LvHU^rubbuh  is  the  old  mortar  and 
plaster  obtained  when  brick -buildings 
are  pulled  down.  It  is  an  excellent  ma^ 
nnre,  abomding  with  the  salts  of  potash 
and  Ume.  It  should  be  reduced  to  pow- 
der before  spreading  and  digging  is. 

LiicB,  or  Lnimxr-TBBE.    Ti'lia, 

LiXB-LOOFBE  Mora.    Oeometra. 

LiKB-WATSB.  To  forty  gallona  of  deas 
water,  bidf  an  hour  before  using,  pnt  one 
peek  of  fresh-slaked  lime.  A«  soon  aa 
it  is  dear  it  is  fit  for  use. 

A  watering-pot  containing  fonr  gallona 
will  water  a  bed  of  four  feet  by  thirty 
feet,  or  rows  i^  oaatiflowezB,  eabb/agea, 
Ac,  of  double  the  length. 

Ijmna'nthbs.  (From  Hmne,  a  raarsb, 
and  ofitAes,  a  flower.  Nat  ord.,  IndUtn 
Oretae$  [Tropnolacee].  Lion,,  lO-Deocii- 
dria  I'MmMgynia,) 

Hardy  trailing  annaali,  frmn  Odiforaia.  8«td» 
In  ApriU  ia  a  moiat  and  shady  utastioD. 

L.  a'/6a  (white).    4.    White.    July.    1S4S. 
--DouglafHiiDouglM**),  1.  YeUow.  July.  I8S». 

—  ra'tea  (rosy),    i.    Pink.    July.    1833. 

LiMNo'cHABis.  (From  limne,  a  maxsh^ 
and  chairo,  to  delight  in;  water-plants. 
Nat.  ord^^ButonUtds  [Butoniace»].  linn., 
1^'Polyandria  l-Monogynia, ) 

SfeOTe,  perennial,  yelk>w  -  flowered  aqnatica, 
from  Brasil.  DWisiona,  runner*,  and  teeda ;  tabs 
or  ciaterns,  in  a  atove,  or  the  ahallow  part  of  an 
aquarium.  Summer  temp.,  6&*  to  9U^;  winter, 
SftO  to  flo°. 

L.HumMldiU  {Htimho\dt*9),    U-    May.    18SI. 

—  P/umte'rt  (Plumier*s).    U.    July.    iaS2. 

Lixo'mu,.    (From  Umottu,  the  Arabio 
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name  of  the  dtroD.  Nat.  ord..  Citron- 
worts  [AurantlaceBB].  liiui.,  10- Decan- 
dria  l-Monoyynia,) 

Evergreens,  with  white  flowers.  Seeds  in  a  hot- 
bed, aad  •eedlinge  grafted  the  same  season,  with 
the  most  desired  Tarteties ;  cuttings  of  any  shoots, 
young  or  ripened,  in  spring  or  summer,  in  sandy 
soil,  under  glass,  and  m  a  few  weeks  plunged  in 
bottom-heat;  peat,  loam,  dried  cow-dung,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  charcoal.  For  crenuMtUt  winter 
temp.,  35**  to  45° ;  summer,  60°  to  80** ;  the  others 
will  succeed  aeainst  a  wall,  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, protected  in  winter;  and  in  other  districts 
they  require  a  greenhouse. 
X«.  oiMfraf/M  (southern).   15.    N.Holland.  1830. 

—  e'Urif&lia  (orange-leaved).    4.    China.    1800. 

—  erenula'ta  (scoUoped-feaoeif).  4.  £.  Ind.  1808. 

—  piir(;i/r(/ra  (small-flowered).    6.    China. 

—  tetfnden*  (climbing).  6.  China.  1800.  Climber. 

Ldcose'lli.  Mudwort.  (.From  limua, 
mud;  where  it  grows.  Nat. ord.,  FigworU 
[Scrophulariaceee].  Lmn.,  l4^IHdynamia 
^-Angiospermia,    Allied  to  Sibthorpia.) 

Hardy  annnal.    Seed*  in  %  manh,  or  mux  a 
pond  vr  rivulet. 
£.  aqutftica  (water),  i.  Flesh.  August.  Britain. 

Lzna'nthus.  (From  /tno»,  flax,  and 
unthos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Fhloxworts 
£Polemoniace8B] .  Linn.,  d-Pentandria  1- 
Jf0Hogynia.) 

Hardy  aanval.  Seeds  in  the  open  border,  in 
spring. 

X.  didkt^Ufmts  (forked  •  brtmehed).     14*    Pink. 
CaMomia.    I8S8. 

IjSk'BiA,  Toadflax'.  (From  linon,  flax ; 
referring  to  the  resemblance  of  the  leayes. 
Kat.  ord.,  FigworU  [Scrophulariaceee]. 
Linn.,  \4trIHdynaMhia  ^-Angiospermia,  Al- 
lied to  Antirrhinum.) 

AH  by  seed  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  per- 
ennials also  by  division,  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
sbo(^  under  a  hand-light,  in  sand^  soil ;  light, 
sasdy  loam  suits  them  all.  A  few  like  a  cold  pit 
in  mater ;  they  are  good  rock-work  plants. 
HALF-HABDY  HERBACEOUS,  &C. 
X.  tf/pt'tta  (alpine).  1.  Blue.  July.  Austria.  1750. 

—  iiparti'ta  (two-parted).  4*    Purple.   August. 

Barbary.     1815. 

—  cir€inafta  (curled-Zcaoeil).    J.   Yellow.   June. 

N.  Africa.    1883.    Evergreen. 

—  DulmufHca  (Dalmatian).    1;^.    Yellow.    June. 

Levant.'  1731.    Evergreen. 
— yrt*'#icaiM  (sprouting).  1.  Yellow.  June.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     18SS.    Evergreen. 

—  «rJjrafu/o'/Ja(mai3oram-Ieaved).  l.  Blue.  Au- 

gust.   South  Europe.    1785. 
'^r€ticula'ta{nttrfiowered).    1^.  Purple.    June. 
Algiers.     1788. 

—  ecopa'ria  (broom).    I.    Yellow.   June.   Tene- 

riflfe.    1816.    Evergreen. 

—  triomUho'phora  (three-birds-bearing).  1,  Pur- 

ple.   August.     Portugal.     171O. 

—  dlto'sa  (shaggy).    1.  Blue.  July.  Spain.  1786. 

HABDY  EVEBOBEENS. 
X.  memtVioka  (acute-lobed).  I^m  Purple.  August. 
Siberia.     1835.- 

—  m^trifloba  (equal-three-Iobed).    #.    Purple. 

June.    Sardinia.     18S9* 


X.  cymbulttfria  (cymbalaria).    ^.    Violet.    May. 
England. 

—  ——a'/6a  (white),  i.  White.   June.  Gardens. 

—  — —  variegu'ta  (va<i-iegated-/«aoed).  i.  Violet. 

June.     Gardens. 

—  jnlu'ta  (hairy heaved).  ^,  Purple.  August.  Py- 

renees.    1800. 

—  puheficen*  {Aoviny).  4*  Pale.  August.  Naples. 

1820. 

—  «ajra'<t7M(rock).  4.  Yellow.  August.  Spain.  I8I9. 

HABDY  HERBACEOUS. 
X.  galioi'des  (galium-like).  S.  Blue.  July.  South 
Europe. 

—  ^«ni«£dr/o'/ia  (broom-leaved).  2.  Yellow.  July. 

Austria.     1/04. 

—  heterophy'lla   (variable-leaved).    H.    Yellow, 

brown.    July.    N.Africa.     Ib25. 
*- Ai'aiw  (gaping).    1.  Yellow.  July.  South  Eu- 
rope.    1818. 

—  IM/o'lia  (flax-leaved).    1.  Yellow.  July.  Cau- 

casus.    1820. 

—  maerou'ra  (long-tailed).    I.    Yellow.  August. 

Crimea.     1823. 

—  margina'ta  (margined).    Yellowish.    August. 

Barbary.     1820. 

—  MontpesnUa'na  (Montpelier).   3.  Blue.   July. 

France. 
o'/6a  (white).    S.    White.    July. 

—  pr(/c0ra  (tall).    4.    Psle  blue.    July. 

—  pur/w'rtfa  (purple).  I.  Purple.  August.  Sonth 

Europe.    I648. 

—  s»/e«H^(//>tt  (silene-leaved).    8.    Yellow.   July. 

Armenia.     18 19. 

—  fri'<^i8  (dark).   I.  Brown.   July.   Spain.  1727- 
iu'tea  (yellow).  1.  Yellow.  August.  Gar- 
dens. 

—  veno'aa  (veined).  Yellow,  brown.  May.  Indifi. 

1839. 

—  mtlga'ri»  pe/o'Ha  (common  peloria).  1.  Yellow. 

August.    Britain. 

HABDY  ANNUALS. 

X.  JBgjfptVaea  (Egyptian).    14.   Yellow,  purple. 
July.    EgTpt.    1771. 

—  oMMfo'Ua  (alstne-leaved).    t|.    Blue.    June. 

Corsica.     1824. 

—  ameth^stina  (amethystine).    1.   Blue,  yellow. 

July.    Spain.     1728. 

—  arenafria  (sand).     ^.    Yellow.    July.    South 

Europe.     1823. 

—  arveffUM  (corn).   1.  Purple,  blue.  July.  South 

Europe. 
-^  hipuncta'ta   (two-dotted).    1.    Yellow.   July. 
Spain.    1749*  ^ 

—  Canadiftui$  (Canadian).  1.  Violet.    July.    N. 

Amor.    1812. 
~  Caueaftiea  (Caucasian),  i.  Yellow.  July.  Cau- 
casus.    1818. 

—  CktOeptfnma  (Aleppo).  1.  White.  June.  Levant. 

168O. 

—  ekrrho'aa   (tendriled).     i.    Pale  blue.    July. 

Egypt.    1771.. 

—  cr«*o'ceo  (chalky).     1.    July.    Siberia.     1827. 

—  dea/6tt'<a  (whited).   i.  Yellow.  August.  Por- 

tugal.    1820. 

—  <ie<pMniof'der  (larkspur,  like).    1^.   Blue.   Au- 

gust.   Russia.     1838. 

—  diffu'na  (spreading).    ^.    July.    Spain.     1826. 

—  eto<iMot'<fc«  (elatine-like).  i.  Yellow.  August. 

South  Europe.     1821. 
—Jjrt'ott  (yellow).    4.    Yellow.    July.     N.Africa. 
1830. 

—  fdandutrfera  (glanded).    Purple.    May.  1839. 

—  Mrta  (hsiry-Zeaoed;.  1.  Purple.  August.  Spain. 

1759. 
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L.   at  9g»ra  ( TooUy).  i.  Yellow.  July.  Portugal. 
18i8 

—  Lo»*//a  (Losel's).  I.  Blue.  July.  Tauria.  1823- 

—  muUicfiu'lfn  (many-stalked).  1^.  White.  June. 

LevHuc.     1728. 
— '  Pc/«rf»mVna  (Peliaser's).    I.  Violet.   Augu»t. 
South  Europe.     l640. 

—  ;>ttr/»ttrtt'»r»tfw»  (purplish).     14.   Purple.    June. 

South  Europe.     1820.     Biennial. 

—  /»yrena'ica  (Pyrenean).  1.  Yellow.  June.  Py- 

renees.    1821. 

—  rubri/u'lia  (red-leaved).  I.  Blue.  June.  South 

France.     1826. 

—  Wmp/tfo?  (simple).  1.  Purple.  July.  South  Eu- 

rope.    18 1 6. 
~  spa'rtea   (hroom-like).     I.    Yellow.    August. 
Spain.     1772. 

—  thymifo'Ha  (thyme-leaved).    J.    Blue.    June. 

South  Europe.     1818. 

—  triphy'Ha  (three-leaved).     1.    Yellow,  purple. 

August.    Sicily.    IS96. 

—  t^erst'c'/Zor  (various-coloured).    1.   Purple,  yel- 

low.   August.    France.     1/77. 

—  virgu'ta  (twiggy).  ^.  Blue.  June.    N.  Africa. 

1817. 

—  owc</'«i  (clammy).  I.Brown.  July.  Spain.  1786. 

Linco'nia.  (A  commemorative  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Bn</iiarfs  [Bruniacese].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria2-Digynia,  Allied  to  Brunia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  with  white  flow- 
ers, from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    For  culture,  see 

Dio'SMA. 

L.  alopecureVdea  (fox -tail-like).    2.    May.    181 6. 

—  emp%da'tai\io\iite6.-leaved).    ».     Ma)'.     1825. 

—  thymifo'Ha  (thyme-leaved).    2.    May.     1825. 

Lindle'ya.  (Named  after  Professor 
Lindley.  Nat  oxdi.^  Roseworts  [Rosacefle]. 
Linn.,  l^HIcosandria  2-Pentagynia.  Allied 
to  Quillaja.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  By  aeeds ;  ripe  cattings 
under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat,  and  grafting  on  the 
Hawthorn.  The^«am«  generic  name  is  applied  to 
very  different  plants,  among  the  Theads  and  Su- 
my da. 

L.  mespiloi'des  (medlar-like).    12.    White.    July. 
Oaxaca.     1843. 

Lindsje'a.  (Named  after  M.  Lindsay, 
an  English  botanist,  h'at.  ord.,  Ferns 
[Polypodiaceae].     Linn.,  24,^Crypiogamia 

l-Filices,) 

Ferns,  with  brown  spores.  For  culture,  see 
Fbbrs. 

STOVE. 
Ls  adiantoi'des  (maiden-hair-like).    July.   Isle  of 
Luzon.     1840. 

—  rofic'^n^  (neat).    July.    Isle  of  Luzon.    1842. 

—  c{«//r<i7r-a  (knife-shaped).  July.  Isle  of  Luzorf. 

1840. 

—  decompo'slta  (decomposed).    July.     Malacca. 

—  e'legan.i  (elfpant).     Julv.     E.  Ind.     1840. 

—  fal'-afta  (sickle -shaped).  |.  May.  Trinidad.  I8I9. 

—  Cr(/tan<>'n.st«  I  Guianan).    May.    Guiana.    1845. 

—  oblvngifo'lia  (oblomt-leaved).     July.     E.  Iiid. 

—  reni/o'rmis  (kidnev-shaped-Z^aoed).  July.  Tri- 

nidad.    1820. 
^  ri'ffida  (»x\ff).    1.    July.    Malacca.     1830. 

—  at  i'cta  (uuriaht).    July.     Malacca.     1830. 

—  ttr'nera  (tender).     Ma.acca. 

—  /ra/>ejrtfr/o'n}it«  (diamond-shaped).  I.  M.ty.  S. 

Amer.     1  SIS- 


GREEN  HOtTSE. 
L.  Hnea'ria  (ntarow-leaved).  f .  May.  N.  Holland. 
1820. 

—  mt'di'i  (intermediate).    1.    May.    N.  Ho'land. 

1823. 

—  microphy'l'a  (small-leaved).  *|.  May.  N.  Hol- 

land.    1820. 

Lino,  or  IjNa-HEATHEB.  Callu'na  vul- 
ga'ris. 

Linings,  or,  as  they  might  be  more 
properly  called,  Coatings^  are  applications 
of  fermenting  dung  to  renew  the  heat  iu 
hotbeds  made  of  dung.    See  Hotbed. 

Linnje'a.    (Named  after  Xtnntfus.  Nat. 

ord.,  Capri/oils  [Caprifoliftce©].    Linn., 

14:- Didynamia  2-Angiospermia.    Allied  to 

Abelia.) 

Hardy  trailer.  Plants  are  easily  obtained  from 
its  trailing-vooted  stems.  ^  It  should,  whether  in 
the  front  of  a  border  or  in  a  ^ood  sized  pot,  be 
grown  solely  in  peat  or  heath-soil,  kept  shady  and 
moist. 

L.  borea'Ka  (northein).  ^.  Flesh.  June.  Scotland. 

Lino'syris.  (Derivation  not  given.  Nat. 

ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese].   Linn.,  19- 

Sytigenesla    2  -  Angiospeitnia,     Allied    to 

Chrysocoraa.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  of  the 
plant  in  spring  ;  common  soil. 

L.  cfivancaVa  (spreading).  Yellow.  July.  Australia. 

Li'num.  Flax.  (From  linon^  flax.   Nat. 

ox^.^Flaxworts  [Linaceffi].  Linn.,  6-Pe>/- 

tandria  b-Peniagyriia,) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  the  op4«n 
border,  in  April ;  perennials,  by  seed,  but  princi- 
pally by  divisions  in  spring,  and  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  under  a  hand-light ;  hardy  shrubs,  by  cut- 
tings in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-fight,  in  summer ; 
greenhouse  shrubs,  cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass  ;  for  the  latter,  peat  and  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  38°  to  45°.  Many,  however,  such  as  arbo'- 
reum,  aalsoloi'des,  Tau'rieunij  &c.,  will  thrive  in 
the  border,  in  the  climate  of  London,  with,  but 
little  protection. 

GREENHOUSE   EVEBGKEENS. 
L.  Mthio'picum   (Ethiopian).      Yellow.     June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1771* 

—  A/rica'num    (African).      1.      Yellow.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1771- 

—  arbo'reum  (tree).  2.  Yellow.  May.  Candia.  1788. 

—  Cumi'ngi  (Cuming's).   |.  White.  July.  Chili. 

1830. 

—  guadrifu'lium  (four-leaved).  3    Yellow.   May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1787* 

—  suffrutico'iium  (sub-shrubby). 

gust.     Spain.     1759* 

—  ti-i'gynum  (three-styled). 

E.  Ind. .  1799- 

HABDY  ANNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS. 
L.  au'reum  (golden).    ^.    Yellow.    June.     Hun- 
garv.     1820. 

—  Berendie'ri  (B«'rendi<»r»s).    2.    Yellow,  onmar. 

September.      Bijar.     1835.      Half-hardy. 

—  M'enlor  (two-cr  loured).      H.      Yellow,  blu-. 

June.     Morocco.  •  1810. 

—  W'^irf«»n  (9HflF-/eo»H).    1.    Pale  yellow.    Ju»y 

Missouri.     1807- 


1.    Pink.    Au< 


3.    Yellow.    June. 
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L.  Orfctwn  ferect).    I.    TeH»w.    June.    South 
Europe-     1750.    Biennial. 

—  u^ati'arimum  (most-common.  CorMiUinFlaM). 

14.    Blue.    June.    Britain. 

HARDY  EVERGREEKS. 
L^  tatsoloi'des  (saUola-Iike).     1.     Pink.     June. 
South  Europe.     1810. 

—  Tau^ricum  (Taurian).     1^.      Yellow.     June. 

Tauria.     1818. 

HARDY    HERBACEOUS. 
L,  agre'ste  (fie\A).    2.    Lilac./ Portugal.    1936. 

—  o/pi'n«m  (alpine).    ^.    Blue.    July.    Austria. 

1739. 
aUhum  (white).    White.  July.    Gardens. 

—  ilWa'iciATO  (Altaic).     1.    Blue.     July.     Altai. 

1829. 

—  A*ngticu7n  (Rnjflish).  2.  Blue.  June.  England. 
a'lhum    {vi\\\t»  ^  fiowered),     2.      White. 

June.     Gardens. 

—  angtuti/o'tium  (narrow-leaved).     1.     Purple. 

Julv.    Kneland. 

—  asepri/o'lhtm  (ascyrum-leaved).     1.      White. 

June.     Portugal.     1800. 

—  Austri'aeum  (Austrian).      1.      Blue.      June. 

Austria.     177S* 
-» campamda'tum  {UttW-fiuwered),     i.     Yellow. 
Jutv.     Europe.     1795* 

—  «ijjiia'«w'ro  (rofiwd-headed).  1.   Yellow.  June. 

Austria.     1 81 6. 

—  AoAv'nV^Min  (Dahurian).    1.     Yellow.    June., 

Dahuria.     I816. 

—  decu'mhens  (lying-down),     li-     Red.     June. 

N.  Africa.     181 7- 

—  ffifH'sum  (spreadiiiK).   ^.    Blue.    June.    1828. 
■—yftt'Bt«t«( yellow),    j.    Yellow.    July.    Austria. 

179*3. 

—  grandijio'rum  (large-flowered).  1.  Blue.  June. 

•    South  Europe.    1820. 

—  Aimt'tem  (hairy).    1^.    Blue.    July.    Austria. 

1759. 
'^  kpperidfo'iium  (St.  Jobn'a-wort-leaved).     14. 
Purple.    June.    Caucasus.     I8O7.. 

—  LewVsU  (Lewia'a).  3.  Blue.   June.    N.  Amer. 

1820. 
'-'morgina'tum  (ipAt^tf-margincd).      l^.      Blue. 

June.     181 0. 
» mari'timum  (sea).    2.    Yellow.    July.    South 

Europe-     159^. 
•^  Me*ica'num  (Mexican).  June.   Mexico.   1638. 

Half-hardy. 

—  mono'gynum  (united-styled).  2.  White.  July. 

New  Zealand.     1822. 
"  •  monta'num  (mouutain).      1.      Blue.      June. 
Switzerland.     I8I7. 

—  Narhonefnse  (Narbonne).     2.     Bln*^.      May. 

South  France,     1759*     Half-hurdy. 

-  nervo'sum  (nerved}.  1^.  Blue.  June.  Hungary. 

1822. 
^-- nodifli/rum  (knotted -flowered).     ^.     White. 
May.    Italy.    17$9. 

—  palle'aeen*  ipaWuh).    1.    Lilac.    January.    Si- 

beria.    1831. 

—  TefUfxum  (bent-back-/e(roe<{).  1^.  Blue.  July. 

South  Europe.     1777* 

—  SSMricum  (Siberian).    2.    Blue.    June.    Si- 

beria.   1775. 

—  Bqwtmulo'sum  (scaly).  1^.  Bine.  July.  Tanria. 

I819. 
-— '  temti/o'iiutn  (slender-leaved).  1^    Pink.  June. 
Europe.     17&9* 

—  riieo'sum  (clsimmy).  2.   Purple.     July.    18!8. 

—  Virgifria'num  (Virginian).     1.     Yellow.   July. 

N.  Amer.     1807' 

Iizoif'8  Ear.    Xeotto'tit. 
8^ 


LioN^s  Foot.    Lsontopo'dkm. 

LjON's  Tail.    Leono'He  leonu'rus* 

Lipa'bia.      (From  Uparos,  unctuous; 

referring  to  the  shining  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 

Leyuminou9  PlanU  [Fabaoee].      Linn., 

ll-DhadelpMa    4,-Decaiidaia.      Allied    to 

Priestley  a.) 

Greenhouse  everwreens,  wjlth  orange  flowers^ 
Irom  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  but  care  taken 
to  prevent  damping ;  flbry  loam  and  turfy  peat, 
with  sand  and  a  little  charcoal ;  watering  and  dram* 
ing  carefully  attended  to.  Winter  temp.,  40**  to  46*'. 

L.  jMs'rea  (small).    2.    March.    1843. 

—  «pA«Vfoa  (globe-ylofoered).    4.    July.    1794. 

Li'PABis.  (From  /iparcw,  unctuous; 
referring  to  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Or- 
chids [Orchidaoe©].  Linn.,20-(3y«aMrfWa 
X-Monandria.) 

Stove  orchids.  Fibry  peat,  aphagnum,  charcoal, 
and  broken  pots,  in  shallow,  open  oa^kets.  Sum*^ 
mer  temp.,  60**  to  90*;  winter,  65®  to  flO°.  There 
are  some  hardy  terrestrial  speciea  not  worth  culti- 
vating. 
L,  a'neept  (two-edged).  Yellowbh.grcen.  China. 

1837. 

—  di'gcolor  (two-coloured).   Green,  brown.  May. 

Deraerara.     1830. 

—  e*t^gana  (elegant).     E.  Ind. 
-^ferrugi^nea  (ru$ty-/^/»ed).    Green.    January. 

Penang.     1848. 
—fiane'scem  (yellowish).    Yellow.    Bourbon. 

—  fuliofaaiiealy).  ^.  Green.  September.  Mauri- 

tius.    1823. 

—  prio'ehitui  (saw-lipped).  Orange.  July.  Chinn. 

1830. 

—  purpura' acena  (purplish).    Purple.    Bourbon. 

—  Walke'Ha  (Mr».  Walker's)  i.  Purple.  Ceylon. 

LiPo'sTOMA.  (From  leipOy  to  fall  off,  and 
stoma,  mouth ;  referring  to  the  lid  of  the 
capsule.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinehoniidx  [Cincho- 
naceffi] .  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  l~Monoypnia, 
Allied  to  Pentas.) 

Stove  evergreen  trailer.  Cuttinpa  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat  {  turfy  loaok 
and  flbrv  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60®to  80*;  xv inter, 
60^  to  55°. 

L.  eatnpanuifjia'ra  (hell-flowered),  i.  Blue.  July. 
Brasil.    1825. 

LiQunJA'MDAR.  (From  Kqnidw,  liquid, 
and  ambor^  amber;  referrini^  to  the  gum 
called  liquid  storax  produced  by  some 
species.  Nat.  ord.,  Liquidambars  [Altin- 
g\a.Gem].'iAun.,2l'MoncBciad-Polyandria.) 

Hardy  deciduous  tree*.  Cuttings,  but  layers 
chiefly  ;  also  by  imported  seeds,  which  should  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  catkins  until  ihey  are  to  ba 
sown  ;  if  exposed  to  sun  or  fire-heat,  the  catkins 
cn»cfe.  and  the  seeds  easily  shake  out.  They  ofjeri 
require  a  year  to  send  up  their  seedlings  j  moist, 
loamy  soil. 

L.  imMrbe    (beJirdlran.     Orlentat).     0.    March. 
Levant.     1759' 

—  atyraettflun  (•.torax-fl'ming.  Swtet  Qum),    60. 

March.    N.  Amer.     l683. 

Li<WiD-M4tN¥BS  is  the  most  advan- 
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tageous  form  in  which  fertilizers  can  be 
ppplied  by  the  gardener  to  his  crops.  It 
is  the  most  economical  most  prompt,  and 
most  efficient  mode.  The  manure  is  pre- 
sented to  the  roots  in  one  of  the  only 
forms  in  which  the  roots  can  imbibe 
food,  and  the  manure  is  spread  regularly 
through  the  textnre  of  the  soil.  If,  in- 
stead of  digging  in  stable-manure,  each 
crop  was  watered  occasionally  with  liquid- 
manure,  the  produce  would  be  finer  and 
more  abundant. 

**  X  have  often  employed  with  decided  | 
effect,  in  my  own  garden,  for  vines,  peach.  | 
and  standard  apple-trees,  liquid  manure, 
prepared  either  by  mixing  one  port  by 
weight  of  cow  dung  with  four  parts  of 
water,  or  the  collected  drainage  of  the 
stable  and  cow-house.  It  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  plants  cultivated  in 
stoves  to  apply  even  a  liquid-manure, 
composed  of  six  quarts  of  sjot  to  a  hogs- 
head of  water;  and  although  this  is  a 
very  unchemical  mixture,  yet  it  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Robertson  to  be  peculiarly 
grateful  and  nourishing  to  pines,  causing 
them  to  assume  an  unusually  deep,  healthy 
green;  and,  for  stoved  mulberry,  vine, 
peach,  and  other  plants,  the  late  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Down  ton,  employed  a  liquid- 
manure,  composed  of  one  part  of  the 
dung  of  domestic  poultry  and  four  to  ten 
parts  of  water,  nith  the  most  excellent 
result." — Johnson  on  Fertilizers, 

Guano  Liquid- Manure, — Ten  gallons 
of  water  will  readily  dissolve,  or  keep 
suspended  in  a  state  of  minute  division, 
ahout  501bs.  weight  of  guano.  When 
applied  to  plants  not  more  than  five 
ounces  should  be  added  to  that  quantity 
of  water.  If  it  b^  made  stronger,  it  in- 
jures or  kills  the  plants  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Slieep'S'dung^  if  employed  for  making 
liquid-manure,  should  be  a  peck  to  thirty 
gallons. 

When  cow -Hung  is  used,  boiling  water 
shoU'd  be  fiist  poured  upon  it,  as  it  is  apt 
to  bo  lull  of  destructive  larvas.       , 

Sulphate  of  ammonia^  and  any  other 
salt  of  nmniouia,  must  not  be  used  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  each  gallon. 

The  rule  applicable  to  all  these  liquid- 
manures  is — Give  it  weak  and  often, 

Ijquorice.     Glycyrrhi'za. 

Liriodk'ndron.  Tulip-tree.  (From 
Hrion,  a  lily,  and  dendron,  a  tree.  Nat. 
ord.,  Mngno/inds  [Magnoliaceffi].  Linn., 
\Z-PQlya4idTia  O-PolygyMta.) 


Hardy  dftiduooi  tree,  with  yellow  aoil  ted 
flowers,  from  Nurth  America.  Generally  by  seeds, 
which,  if  BDwn  in  the  autumn,  usually  come  up 
the  succeeding  spring,  but  if  sown  in  spring, 
generally  remuin  a  year  in  the  ground ;  varieties 
by  layers,  grafting,  ind  budding;  deep,  xich. 
loamy  soil. 

L,  tulipi'fera  (tulip-bearing).    6o.    June.     I663. 
— obturifo'lia  (blunt-leaved).     60.     June. 

166:1. 

Lisia'nthus.    See  Lisya'kthus. 

LissVnthe.  (From  lissos^  smooth,  and 
nnthos,  a  flower.  Nat,  ord.,  Epacrids 
[Epacridaceae].  Linn.,  b-Peniandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Leitcopogon. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  with  white 
flowers,  except  tferticitla'ta.  and  all  from  New 
Holland.  Cuttings  of  the  points  of  shouts  in  April 
and  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  chiefly 
sandy,  fibry  peat.  Temp.,  40**  to  45°,  when  resting 
and  flowering ;  a  higher  temperature  and  a  closer 
atmosphere,  when  making  their  wood,  aiter 
flowering  and  pruning. 

L.  ellia'ta  (hair-fringed).    S.    June.    1825. 

—  Dftphnoi'det  (Duphne-like).    3.    June*    1818. 

—  su'pida  {»vivowry).    4.    June.     1824. 

—  siclta'ta  (starry).    April.    183fi. 

—  «fr{>(/«a  (bristly).    S.    June.  -  1924. 

—  subuia'ta  (awl>shappd).    2.    May.     1883. 

—  verticiltu'la  (whorled).    Purple.    April. 

Lissochi'lus.     (From  lissos,  smooth, 

and  cheilost  a  lip.       Nat.   ord.,   Orchids 

[Orchidacee].     Linn.,  20-Gynandria  l- 

Monandria.    Allied  to  Cyrtopera.) 

Stove  orchids.  Division  in  spring,  when  fresh 
growth  coiiimences  and  potting  takes  place ;  fibry 
peat,  a  little  fibry  loam,  dried  leaf-mould,  and 
plenty  of  drainage.  Summer  temp.,  60**  to  90° ; 
winter,  55<*  to  6u°. 

L.  /tt'/eu/ (yellow).    I^.    Yellow.     May.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1822. 
■-  parvi/in'rut  (small-flowered).     1.      Pale  red. 

December.    Algoa  Bay.     1889. 

—  ro'aevf  (rosy).       Rose.      February.      Sierra 
Lpone.    1841. 

—  specio'sus  (»howy).    2.    Tellow,    June.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  streptnpt'talus     (twisted-petaled).        Tellow. 
Dfcember.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I82d. 

Lists,  for  fastening  trees  against  walls, 
are  usually  merely  shreds  of  woollen  cloth 
cut  into  lengths,  varying  from  two  to  four 
inches.  Strips  of  very  thin  sheet-lead 
are  preferable,  as  not  harbouring  insects. 
Wires  and  twine  have  been  recommended 
to  tie  the  branches  to  the  walls;  but 
the  process  is  tedious,  and  cuts  are  in- 
flicted, inducing  gum  and  canker.  Shreds 
of  a  black,  blue,  or  red  colour  look  best, 
harmonizing  with  that  of  the  leaves.  If 
old  lists  are  re- employed,  they  should  be 
previously  boiled,  to  destroy  the  larve  of 
insects. 

Lisya'mthus.  (From  lysis,  the  termi- 
nation of  a  disease,  and  anihot^  a  (lower; 
referring  to  its  iAtensd  bitterness.    Nat. 
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ord.,  (7en/2aNt<w/«[Gentianace8B]«  lixm., 

H-Pentandria  l-Monoffynia.). 

Seeds  in  apring,  in  a  hotbed,  and  eattinga  of 
abrubby  kinda  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass ; 
sandy  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  80° ; 
winter,  50^  to  55*^.  Rtusellia'nug,  if  not  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  may  he  considered  a  biennial ; 
young  plants  raised  in  heat  one  year,  and  safety 
kept  over  the  winter  in  a  cool  stove  or  a  warm 
greenhouse,  and  potted  in  apring,  will  bloom 
beautifully  in  summer. 

STOVE  ANNUAI<S. 

L.  aetUa'nguluB   (acute-aneled).      6.       Yellow. 
July.     Peru.     18-20.     Biennial. 

—  a/a7i««  (winged).    1^.    White.    July.  Mexico. 

1824. 

—  grandifli/i-ua   (larjte- flowered).     3.      Fellow". 

June.    Trinidad.     1818.     Biennial. 

—  Ku'nthii  (Kixf\th'»).     Green.     May.    S.Amer. 

—  Rtuteliia'tius-X^yuktoi  B*-d{or(\*i!,).  a.    Purple. 

July.     Mexico.     Ib35.    Biennial. 

STOVE   EVERGREENS. 

^.  ^/aiMMYo'/iUff^milky-green-leaTed).  2.  Purple. 

—  lati/o'liiu  (broad-leaved);    4.      Yellow.     Au- 

gust.   Jamaica.     1821. 
—- ^le'ndens    (kfaininir).      Red.      June.      New 
Grenada.     1846.     Trailer. 

—  umbella'tuH   (umhelled).    6.    Yellow.     July. 

Jamaica.    1822. 

Lithospe'rmum.  Gromwell.  (From 
iUhoSf  a  stone,  and  sperma,  a  seed.  Nat. 
ord.,  BoragewQits  [Boraginaceae].  Linn., 
b'Pentoiidria  l-Manogynia.  Allied  to 
Echium.) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  common  gar- 
den-soil, in  April ;  perennials,  bv  division,  seed, 
and  cuttintfs  of  younpc  shoots;  shrubby  species, 
by  cuttings,  and  by'  seeds  ;  ii  deed,  all  of  tiiem 
will  soon  multiply  themKelves  by  seeds  in  Muitahle 
places ;  tca'hrum  and  di'stuhum  will  require  pro- 
tection in  winter,  and  a  little  heath-aoii  joined  to 
the  loam. 

HARDY  ANNUAI.S,  &C. 
L,  dup^rmum  (two-seeded).    ^.     Bine.     Jane. 
Siberia.     1799. 

—  Hnea'tum  (lined).     1,    Purple.  July. 

18^6.     Biennial. 

—  Unuifth'rum    (slender-flowered).      4. 

May.     Egypt.     1796. 

HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
L,  gramini/uUium    (grass-leaved),      8|. 
,May.     Italy.     1825. 

—  prostrit'tum    (lyi'npr-flat).     1.      Blue. 

France.     1825.     Trailer. 

—  rosmarinifo'fium      (rosemar v  -  leaved ). 

Blue.     September.     Italy.     1833. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
L.  «mc'«ce»w  (hoary).    |.    Orange.     May. 
Amer.     1847. 

—  di'stichum  (two-rowed).     1^.      Yellow,  white. 

May.     Cuba.     1b06.     Half-hardy. 
^firuticn'sum   (shrubby).       2.      Biue.       May. 
Sourh  Europe.     J  633. 

—  ((ffieina'/e  (shop).    2.     Yellow.  June.  Britain. 
^«''/f//iw»i  (broad-leaved).      2.     Yelluw. 

June.    N.  Amer.     1825. 

—  oHen^tt'/e  (eastern).    2.    Yellow.    June.    Le- 
vant.    1713. 

^  jNii7ni'r«0-c<e'-uVct<ri}  (purpliah-blue).  1,  Pur- 
ple.   May.    HugUni, 


Greeee. 
Blue. 

Blue. 
June. 
H, 

N. 


Ito«ca'6rujn  (rough).    1^.    White.     September. 
Cane  of  Good  Hope.     1822.    Half-hardy. 

—  «/n^o'itKm  (bristly).    1.    Blue.    July.  Tauria. 

18-0. 

—  tincto'rium  (dyer's).    14.    Blue.  July.  South 

Europe.     15g6. 

—  vt7/&'«um  (shitggy).     I.    Blue.    July.      South 

France.     I8I7. 

Lithre'a.  (From  lythron^  black  blood ; 
referring  to  the  juice  staining  black. 
Nat.  ord.,  Anacards  or  TerebintUs  [Ana- 
cardiaceffi].  Linn.,  bPtntandria  3-!Z>-i- 
gynia.     Allied  to  Rhus.) 

^  Greenhouae  evergreen  tree.  '  See  Bats  for  cul- 
tivation. 

L.  Ctttt'f^ica  (canatic).  40.  Pale  yellow.  Chili.  1832. 

LiTOBRo'cHiA.  (A  commemorative 
name.  Nat.  oid.,  Funis  [Polypodiaceae]. 
Linn.,  24:- Crypt oyamia  l-FUices^) 

Stove  Fern.    See  Fbrns. 

L.aculea'ta   (prickly-«/e/Rm«d).     10.      Brown. 
August.     W.  Ind.     1793. 

—  a'mptn  (large).     Brown,  pale  yellow.      May. 

W.  Iiid. 

—  auri'ta  (eared).    Brown,  yellow.    July.     Isle 

of  Luzon.  V 

—  Dfifa/Ztrn'tfes  (DaTalHa-like).    Yellow.      May. 
-~  decu'rrena  (running-down).      Brown;  yellow. 

July.     Brazil. 

—  denticula'ta  (toothed).     2.      Brown.      July. 

Brazil.     1824. 

—  ^rait<f</o7w(  (large-leaved).    3.    Brown.    Au- 

gust.    W.  Ind.     1703. 

—  Hcgnkea'na  (HKnkii*»).  Brown,  yellow.  June. 

—  Atr«tt7a  (hairv).     1.    Brown.    June.  W.  Ind. 

1793. 
^iniermt'dia  (intermediate).      Brown,  yellow. 
June.     Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  leptophp'Ua     (slender-leaved).      3.      Brown. 

July.     Brazil.     1824. 
— 'flRcero'/^/ertf  (lar^e- winged).    Brown,    yellow. 
June.     W.  Ind. 

—  pedu'ta  (iloubly-lobed).    1.      Brown.     June. 

Jamaica.     1793. 

—  podophy'Ua    (duck  s-foot).      Brown,    yellow. 

June.     W.  Ind. 

—  jDo/i'/<i  (polished).    6.    Brown,  yellow.    May. 

Jamaica.     1841. 

—  tpinutu'nn  (spiny).    Brown,  pale  yellow.     W. 

Ind. 

—  ^ple'nfiens  (shining).      Brown,    pale    yellow. 

June.     W.  Ind. 

—  vespertilii.'nis  {hui-winsred).  3.  Brown.   May. 

N.  Holland.     18-^3. 

Ltttm'k.     ( Named  after  the  Duke  of 

Littn,  near  Milan.     Nut.  ord  ,  Amaryllids 

[Amar^lliflaceffi].      Linn.,   6-Hexandria 

i'Monogynia.    Allied  to  Agave. ) 

Gre(*nhouse  evergreen.  Suckers  ;  sandy  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  dried  cow-dung. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45<*. 

L.  geminiflu'ra    (twin-flowered).       IS.      Green* 
July.     America.     I8IO. 

LiTTO  NiA.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  8,  Lit- 
lon,  professor  of  botany,  Dublin.  Nat. 
ord.,  LUyworts  [Liliactise].  Linn.,  C- 
Hfxainiria  \-Moiw(jynia, ) 

A  atove  bulb.    Ofiaeta.    Light  garden^aoil. 
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L.  inorf«!'««  (uiittssumitiff)'    2^-    Ortwige.    April. 
a.  Africa.     1853. 

liiYERY.  Soil  that  is  dug  or  moved 
«boat  whilst  wet  is  liable  to  set  close 
logether  like  mortar,  and  is  said  to  be 
livery,  or  like  liver. 

Liyisto'nia..  (Named  after  P.  Murray, 
of  Livingston^  near  Edinburgh.  Nat. 
ord.,  Palms  [Palmacese].  Linn.,  QJIex- 
andria  S-Trigyiiia.    Allied  to  Corypha.) 

Greenhouse  Palms,  from  New  Holland.  Seed» 
in  a  hotbed ;  rich,  sandv  loam.  Summer  temp., 
60'  to  80* ;  winter,  6(P  to  60<». 

L.  hu'mitis  (humble).    6.     1824. 
—  ine'rmts  (unarmed).     10.     1834. 

Lloy'dia.  (Named  after  Mr.  Lloyd, 
an  English  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  ii/yttfort« 
[Liliaceee].  Linn.,  d-Hexandria  l-Mono- 
yynia.     Allied  to  Calochortus.) 

Hardy  biennial.  Division  of  the  balba  in 
spring ;  a  dry,  sandy  loam,  in  front  of  a  border 
of  flowers. 

L^$tria'ta    (streaked).      White-striped.      May. 
Siberia.     1789* 

Loam  is  a  very  indefinite  term,  almost 
every  cultivator  of  the  soil  associating  it 
with  a  different  explanation.  In  some 
parts  of  England  clay  is  so  called,  and 
ilk  others  it  is  employed  to  designate 
brick-earth!  As  usually  employed,  it 
really  is  only  synonymous  with  the  word 
soil;  for  it  has  to  be  qualified  by  the 
terms  turfy,  sandy,  clayey,  and  chalky, 
just  as  turf,  sand,  clay,  or  chalk  predo- 
minates. Hazel  loam  is  a  ricli,  friable 
soil,  having  a  daik  brown,  or  hazel  co- 
lour, owing  to  the  predominance  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matters. 

In  this  work  we  use  the  term  loam  to 
describe  a  soil  that  is  easily  worked  at 
any  season,  being  sufiiciently  retentive, 
yet  not  too  retentive,  of  water.  Maiden 
loam  is  used  often  among  gardeners  to 
describe  the  fat  earth  fonning  the  top 
spit  of  pasture-ground,  and  used  by  them 
for  composts:  that  -vyith  a  yellowish - 
brown  colour  is  most  preferred.  Sandy 
loams  are  the  easiest  worked,  and  yield 
the  earliest  produce ;  chalky  loams,  if  tho 
chalk  docs  not  abound  too  much,  are 
early  and  fertile;  in  fact,  no  soil  will 
continue  iertile  without  calcareous  mat- 
ter ;  and  clayey  loams  are  bad  to  work, 
either  in  wet  or  di7  weather,  being  wet 
and  sticky  in  the  one  case,  and  hard  and 
cracking  in  the  other*  Hn©  late  crops, 
however,  are  produced  from  such  soils, 
especially  when  the  surface  is  moved  to 
pievrnt  orai'king  in  hot  weather.  • 

Ja>a'&a.    (Meaning  luiluiown}  proha> 


bly  a  commemorative  name.    Nat.  ord., 

Loasads   [Loasaceae].     Linn.,  18  Pofya- 

delphia  H-Folyandria.) 

Curious  flowers,  that  would  be  very  interesting 
were  it  not  for  the  poisonous,  stinging  property 
possessed  by  the  leaves.  The  annoyance  and 
danger  combined  haye  limited  their  culture. 
They  will  all  fare  the  better  by  being  raised  in 
a  gentle  hotbed  in  April,  though  most  of  them 
will  flower  freely  if  sown  in  a  warm  place  the  end 
of  that  month ;  but  in  a  cold  autumn  they  would 
be  cut  down  in  their  p^ime ;  light  soil. 

ANNUALS. 
L.  o'tta  (white).    1.    White.    July.   Chili.    1831. 

—  grandifii/ra  (large-flowered).  S.  Yellow.  Fern. 

1825. 

—  hi'xpida  (bristly).  2.  Yellow.  July.  Lima.  1830. 

—  ni*tidn  (shining).  2.  Yellow.  July.  Chili.  1822. 

—  po7a/a  (spreading).    1.   Yellow.    July.  ChiJi. 

1827. 

—  Pla'cei  (Place's).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Chili.  1822. 

—  w}lu' bills  (twining).   1 4.   Yellow.  June.  ChiU. 

1824. 
OREENHOTT8E  BtENNT.VI.S. 
L.  lateri'tia  (red).  20.  Bed,  May.  Tucuman.  1835. 

—  Pmtla'ndii.  (Mr.   Pentland»s).     4.     Orange. 

August.    Peru.    1840. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
L.  inea'na  (hoary).  24.   White.   October.   Peru. 
1820. 

—  lu'eida  (bright-teaoffd).    White.    June. 

LoAViNO.    See  Heading. 

Lobe'lia.  (Named  after  M.  Loheh 
a  botanist,  physician  to  James  I.  Nar. 
ord.,  Loheliads  [Lobeliaceee].  Linn.,  5- 
Peniandiia  1-Momgynia.) 

Seeds  of  hardy  kinds  in  open  border,  in  April } 
grerahoruse  annuals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in 
hotbed,  in  April;  herbaceous  kinds,  whether 
hardy  or  requiring  protection,  by  dividing  the 
roots  or  suckers  in  spring,  after  growth  has  com- 
menced ;  shrubby  kinds,  by  small  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots ;  indeed,  all  of  them  may  be  so 
propagated ;  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little 
peat  suit  the  tenderest  kinds,  and  for  the  strong- 
growing,  herbaceous  sorts,  such  as  gpl&nden»  and 
cardinaUis,  it  is  scarcely^  possible  to  make  the 
soil  too  rich  by  top-dressings  of  rotten  dung ;  the 
soil  itself  should  be  light.  The  finest  of  the 
species  must  be  kept  in  a  cold  pit  or  greenhouse 
during  the  winter ;  Incu'stris  has  been  grown  m 
peat  and  gravel,  in  a  pot,  plunged  in  a  cistern  or 
slowly-running  stream. 

HARDY  ANNUAT<S. 
L.  a'ncepa  (two-edged),    i.    Blue.    Jane.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1818. 

—  campunula'ta  {htU-flowertd).  i-   Blue.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1821. 

—  Cliffortia'na  (Clifl"ord's).     14.     Pink.     July. 

N.  Amer. 
^fenestra' lis  (windowed).     4.      Blue.      July. 
Mexico.    1824.  ^     . 

—  terrula'tu  (saw-edged),  f.  Blue.  June,  bpaio. 

1820. 

GREENHOUSE  ANNUALS. 
L.  bifeolf*r  (two-coloured)*    |.    Pale  blae.    July. 
C.ipe  of  Good  Hope.     1795.  ^     ^ 

—  «■«'©«!>  <«lendcr).    1.    Dai k  blue.   Jwy*  **• 

S.  Wales.    1«01. 


L. 
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Lawr^nUit  (LAOrentiftn). 

Italy.    1778. 
n'mplex  (simple-s^cr/JleMi). 

Cape  of  Good  Hop«< 
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i,     Blue.     July* 

^.     Blue.     July. 
1794.    BienniAl* 


GBEENHOUSE   HEKBACEOXJS. 


L. 


N. 


Blue. 


Sep- 
June.  New 
Blue.    July. 


alt^ta  (winged-«ltf ;Ae«(i}.    1^.  Blue.  June. 

Hciland.     1804. 
wrgu'ta  (•hxrp^nolcbed).    S.    Blue.    Septem- 
ber.   Chili.     1834. 
deUidifo^lia  (daisy-leaved).     4.     Blue.     Sep- 
tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1790. 
Bridg(f8ix  (Mr.  Bridge**).     *•    Pink.     June. 

Chili.    1836. 
emru'lea  (blue),    li-    Blue.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1824. 
campanuloifdes  ^campanula-like),    i.    White. 

June.    China.     1820. 
cardinafH*     (cardinal -/ou;/?r).      3.      Scarlet. 

July.    Virginia.     16^9. 
Ca»ont«mV«a  (Cavanillea').  3     Red.    June. 

Spain.     1825. 
Coromtpifo'Ua  (coronopus-leaved).    J.    Blue. 

Juljr.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    17^2. 
erena'la  (seolloped-lraoetf).   4*    Blue.    April. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    179*- 
Hecu'mbetu  (lying-down).     J.     Blue.    Octo* 

her.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1820. 
dentafta  (toothed).      I.     Blue.     June.     N. 

Holland.    1824. 
di*scolor  (two-coloured).  Blue.  Auguat.  Swan 

River.     1818. 
erifnus  (erinua).     4.     Blue.    July.    Cape  df 

Good  Hope.    17fi2. 
'  — ->  eomptt'c/a  (compact),    i.    Blue.    Jane. 

Gardens . 
cikmpt^cta,  aftbm   (white-compact).       ^ 

White.    June.    Gardens.    1847* 
— -^  frrnndifiofra  (large-flowered).    4*    Blue. 

June.    Gardens.     1841. 
-lu*cida  (shining).     Blue,  white.     June. 

Gardens. 
fu'lgena  (shiping).  3.  Scarlet.  July.  Mexico. 

1809. 
MarryofUm  (Mrs.  Marryatt'a).   3.  Cnm- 

son,  purple.    May.     1847. 
.  ._-  muMfii/ra  (many-flowered).   4.   Seariet. 

May.     1847. 
ppramida'lis  (pyramidal).     4.     Scarlet. 

May.     1847. 

■  heterophy'Ua  (Tarious-leaved).  S.  Blue.   Sep? 

tember.    Van  Piemen's  Lani.    1837. 
mt^jor  (larger).    3.    Blu5.    June.    Swan 

River.    1840. 
•  hirmfta   (hairy).    4.    Blue.    July.    Cape   of 

Good  Hope.    17»9< 

■  f'rnea '(fiery).   4.   Flame.   June.  Chili.    1838. 

-  iliinfoUia  (holly-leaved).  ^.  Pink.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1815. 

-  Krai/saH  (Krauss's).     I^.     Blue.     January. 

Dominica.     1828. 
-mt'ntma  (least).    1.12th.  White.  July.   Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     ISOO. 

-  moV/t«  (soft).   Purple.  June.  Dominica.  1838. 

-  mucronu'ta  (spine-pointed-Z^aeeif).  3.   Bright 

crimson.    August.    Chili.     1881. 

-  multiflo^ra  (many-flowered).    Purple.    June. 

Swan  River.     1838. 

-  |Mtfwncu/a'/a  (/on/[r>flower-8talked).    1.    Blue. 

October     N.  S.  Wales.    1819. 

-  petavcifo'lia  (peach-leaved).    1 .  Purple.  June. 

W.  Ind.     1824.    Stove. 
-fwde'xcefi«<down;).     ^.     Blue.     September. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     lysO- 

-  puvpura'tieeru  (purplMh).     l.     Blue.     July. 

N.  8.  Walee.    ISOg^ 


L,  pjframidt^lis  (pyramidal).     4. 
tember.    Nepaul.     1822. 

—  rw^to'tfo  (wrinkled).    9.    Blue. 

Zealand.    18S6. 
-^ 9enecioi'dM  (aenecio-like).     I. 

N.  Holland.     1824. 
.—  «e^a'cea  (short-bristled).  ^.  Blue.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    181 6. 

—  Si'ffujt  (Simfi*a).    1.   .Blue.    October.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1819- 

—  sple!nden»    (shining).     3.      Scarlet.      June. 

Mexico.     1614. 

—  Tet^nsin  (T^xian). Scarlet.  June.  Mexico.1845. 

—  thapsoVdea    (mullein-like).    6.    Rosy-purple. 

Organ  Mountains.     1843. 

—  a%a»6<f'r^i«  (Thunberg's).    1.   Blue.    August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1822. 
~  fri'Ttte'^ra  (trianeuUr).    1.   Blue.   July.   Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1774' 

—  umhellafta  (umbelled).    1.   Blue.   June.  1818. 

—  Zeyla'wca  (Ceylon).     1.     Blue.     June.     E. 

Ind.    1821. 

aREENHOUSE  EVEBOBEENS. 
L.  AMttVj^entf  (rising).   8.   Scarlet.    August.    W. 

liid.     1787. 
->  Begom«if</lia  (Begonia-leaved),  i.  Pale  blue. 

June.    Nepaul.    1827. 
— •  decu'rrens  (running-down).    8.  Purple.  July. 

Chili.    1826. 

—  gigante'a  (gigantic).    14.    Orange.    August. 

S  Amer.     1828. 

—  A«<0roma'//a  (diversely-haired).    Blue.    I829. 

—  linea'ria  (narrow-/eojwfrf).    4.    Blue.    Cipe  of 

Good  Hope.    1791* 

—  maeu/o'/a  (spotted),    i.    White.    May.    New 

Zealand.    1829' 

—  otfora'/a  (fragrant),    i.    White.    September. 

Buenos  A]rres.     1832. 
^pinifi/tia   (pine-leaved).     I^.     Blue.     June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 782. 

—  p«rptt'rea  (purple).    1.    Purple.    June.    Val- 

paraiso.    1825.    Stove. 

—  robu'sta  (robust).    9*    Blue.   August.    Hayti. 

1830.    Stove. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
L.  ama'na  (pleasing).     3.     Blue.     July.     N. 
Amer.     I8I2. 

—  Ctaytonia'na  (Clayton's).     2.     Blue.     Jhne. 

NT.  Amer.     1824. 

—  ca;i«'Wm  (heavenly).  3.  Blue.  July.  N.Araer. 

1831. 

—  col&ra'ta  (coIoured-Zea^ed).  •  5.    Orange.   Au> 

gust.    N.  Amer.    1833. 

—  cri'tpa  (curled).  2.  Blue.  June.  N.  Amer.  1826. 

—  glandulo'sa  (glanded).  2^.   Blue.   September. 

New  Carolina.     1846. 

—  ITa'/fful  (Kalm*«).    1.  Blue.    July.   Carolina. 

1820. 
— /arit'«*rw  (lake).    Pale  blue.    July.    Briuin. 

—  JVa«o'//it(NuttaIl's).  l.Blue.  July.  N.Amer. 

1824. 

~  petixuU/aa  (marsh).  Pale  blue.  July.  N.  Amer. 

-^potyphtf'Ua{mwy-\evred).   4^.    Purple.    Au- 
gust.   Valparaiso.     I829. 

—  pwde'ru/a  (mossy).    1.    Pale  blue.    June.    N. 

Amer.     1800. 

glabe'lia  (smoothash)     i>    Purple,  blue. 

July.     Louisiana.     1838. 

—  ramo'na  (branching).  3.   Dark  blue.    August. 

Swan  River.     1838. 

■^  typhjflVticH  {vj\>\A\\tXc).  2.   Light  blue.    Sep- 
tember.    Virginia.     1 665. 

if'/5a  (white).    3.    White.    August. 

—  Unt'Un  (delicate).    4.    Purple,  violet.    May. 

Sicily.     1821. 
t 
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earth  in  winter;  by  seed  town  in  t  hotbeil,  in 
Murch  and  April,  and  cuttings  of  ^oung  i>hoot> 
taken  in  August,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
in  a  cool  frame,  or  under  a  hand-light,  and  shaded  i 
tich,  sandy  loam. 

L.  a'^o-«anj«<'ji«tim  (dark-bloody).     10.    Dark 
purple.    Jane.    Mexico.    1833. 

—  erube'teena  (blushing).    10.    Rosy.    August. 

Jalapa.     1830. 

—  $ea'nden»   (climbing),      lo.     Purple,   yiolet. 

Mexico.     1834. 

LoQUATjOr  Japan  Quince.  (JErioho'trya 
Japo'nica.)  It  ripens  its  fruit  with  a  mo- 
derate amount  of  heat  in  this  country. 
Some  Tarieties  are  said  to  succeed  on 
the  open  wall;  but  it  must  be  in  such 
mild  localities  as  the  warmer  parts  ot 
Devon  or  Cornwall.  The  temperature  of 
the  peach-hoase — or  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  intermediate-house — will,  how- 
ever, suit  it ;  and  as  to  wintering,  it  re- 
quires little  more  than  the  exclusion  of 
frost.  As  the  growth  of  this,  for  dessert 
purposes,  has  never  been,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  sjstemized  in  this  country, 
we  can  only  offer  a  few  general  hints  as 
to  its  culture.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
it  succeeds  best  grafted  on  the  quince, 
and  it  is  veiy  probable ;  for  it  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  order,  Appletvarts,  in 
addition  to  which,  individuals  from  the 
genera  Pyrtts,  Amelanchier,  MespiluSy  and 
even  the.  PAo<i'nia5«7ru/a 7a,  being  itself 
an  evergreen,  present  most  likely  stocks. 

Grafting  is  recommended,  in  order  to 
check  its  excessively  robust  character; 
for  in  its  natural  growth  it  would  be  too 
coarse  for  ordinary  hothouses.  Grafting; 
therefore,  or  any  of  the  expedients  re- 
sorted to  in  pear  culture,  may  be  had  re- 
course to.  It  may  be  readily  pi«opagated 
from  seed,  and  doubtless  by  cuttings,  and 
will  grow  in  any  ordinary  soil.  We  would, 
however,  use  no  manurial  matters,  but 
simply  peat  and  strong  loam,  the  latter 
predominating. 

Lord  Akson'b  Pea.  La! thy rus  Magel- 
lan nicus. 

LoRB'TAi  (Named  after  M»  Loreyy  a 
botanist,  author  of  the  Flora  of  Burgundy. 
Nat.  ord.,  Melaslomada  [Melastomaceffi]. 
Linn.,  VU'Decandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Miconia.) 

stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  yonng  shoots 
in  April,  in  sand,  over  sandy  peat,  and  that  extra 
well  drained;  sandy  peat,  a  little  fibry  lofun,  and 
pieces  of  charcoal  and  broken  freestone.  •  Summer 
temp.,  Co®  to  86°  j  winter,  60*  to  65°. 

L,  arbore'sceru  (tree-like).     SO.    White.    July. 
Guiana.     1828. 

liOTB.    Zi'zyphu$  lo'tus. 

Lo'xus.  Bird's-foot  Trefoil.  (From  the 


lotu9  of  TheophrastUR,  which  is  Zi'zyphui 

lo'tui.   Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fa- 

baceee].'  Linn.,  17 -£>iadelphia  4cDecan- 

dria.    Allied  to  Trifolium.) 

Annuals,  by  seed  at  the  beginning  of  April ;  a 
very  few  require  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  hotbed, 
and  transplanting  afterwards ;  herbaceous  and 
semi-shrubby,  luw- trailing  plants,  by  division, 
and  cuttings  in  summer  under  a  hand-liicht,  in  a 
shady  place.  These  are  very  useful  for  banks  and 
rock-works.  Greenhouse  and  frame  kinds,  by  cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand- 
light  or  frame;  light,  sandy  soil  for  all. 

STOVE  ANNUAL. 
L.  I'ndicua  (Indian).     1.    July.    £.  Ind.     1793. 
GREENHOUSE   HESBACEOUS  PEltENNIAI.8. 
L.  arge'nteua  (silvery).    ^.    June.     1827. 

angustif&liua  (narrow -leaved).  \.   JuVf. 

1027. 

—  auatra'lis  (southern).    Hnk.    July.    K.  Hol- 

land.   1800. 

—  glau'cus  (milky-green).  \ .  June.  Madeira.  1777' 

—  «e«st^/u'^<v  (Btalkless-leaved).   1.  July.  Tene- 

rifife.     1820. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
L.  anthyltoi'det  (anthyllis-like).  f.  Dark  purple. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1813. 

—  a'irO'fturpu'retu  (dark  purple).  1.  Dark  brown. 

Teneriife.     1820. 

—  Cre'ticut  (Cretan).    1^.    June.    Levant.   l680. 

—  Oebe'lia  {mountain).   1.   May.   Aleppo.   I8l6. 
->  JtfCo6«'tM(St.  James's  Ittand).  2.  Dark  brown. 

July.    Cape  de  Verd  Islands.    1714. 

—  '-~~-  lu'teua  (yeUow-/!ou;er(?<2).    2.    Juiy. 

—  spectu'Oilis  (showy).    2.    Teneriffe. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
L.  anguati'ssimua  {ntaxo9iott-podded),    1.    May. 
Btitain. 

—  Jra'M'ctM  (Arabian).  ^.  Pink.  July.  Arahia.  1773. 

—  arena'ritu  (Bwad).    (.  April.  Teneriffe.   1831. 
r- ci/ttt'/iM  (hair-fringed).  ^.   July.  Sicily.  1812. 

—  Coimbrice'nsiii  (Coimbra).  ^.  White,  red.  Jane. 

Portugal.    1800. 

—  cytisoi*de»   (cytisus-like).      1.    Jnne.     South 

Europe.     1762. 

—  if<?ctf'm6en«(lxing.down).^.July.  Europe. I8l6. 
-^  D/o«0O'W<<t«(Dioacorides').  1.  June.  Nice.  1668. 

—  e(fu'/t«  (eatable),    i,    July.    Italy.     1760. 

~  giabe'rrimw  (very  smooth).   4<    VVhlte.  July. 

South  Europe.     1816. 
-^ gra'eilia  {•lend»r).    I.  July.    Hungary.    1813. 

—  odora'tus  (sweet-scented).  1^.  June.  Barbary. 

1804. 

—  peregri'nus  (spreading).   ^.   July.    South  Eu- 

rope.    1713. 
■^pusifUua  (small).  ^.  July.  South  Europe.  1816. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
L»  eorntcii/a'/tM  (small-horned).  1^.  June.  Britain. 
a(pt'nt<«  (alpine),  j^.  June.  Switzerland. 

1819. 
flo're-plefno  (double-flowiered).   i.   July. 

Gardens. 

—  eratri/o'iius  (thick-leaved).  ^.  August.  South 

Europe.     1813. 
~  <(<pre'««tM  (depressed).  July.  Hungary,  leid* 
^fiearjui'sua  (xigsag).    i.   July.    Europe.    1816 

—  For«<«'n' (Porstcr's).    4-    July.    Britain. 

—  ma'jur  (greater).'    1^.    June.    Britain. 
vittofma  (shaggy).  ^  June.  Switaerland. 

I8I7. 

—  J9al»'«<rj«(marsti).    k'    June.    Crete.     1821. 

—  petfMnci(<<('/us  (ton^ -flower-stalked).   I*  July 

Spain.    1814. 
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£..  PortMOtuiMnua  (Porto  Santo).    3n\y,    Porto 
Santo.     1789-    Evergreen  »hrub. 

—  numfulent  (sweet-scented).    ^.    July.    South 

France.     181 6. 

—  tenmi/o'tim  (slender-leaved)  JuIy.Europe.  1 837. 

—  te'nuM  (slender).     I.    July.    Hungary.     I8l6. 
~  utigino'sus  (bog).    June.    Eurwpe.     1630. 

Louse.    Set  Aphis. 

LOUSEWORT.     PediCHln'ris. 

LoYE-AFPLB,  or  T0MA.T0.  Ltfcope'Tsicon 
etcvle' ntttm. 

Varieties. — Of  the  Bed — the  Common 
Large,  Small,  Pear  -  shaped,  Cherry  - 
shaped.  Of  the  Yellow — tie  Large  Yel- 
low, Small  or  Cherry  Yellow. ' 

Sail. — Rich,  light,  and  on  a  dry  sub- 
soil. Sea- weed  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  border  on  which  it  is 
grown,  as  may  kelp,  or  common  salt  in 
small  quantities.  The  situation  must  be 
sheltered. 

Sawing. — Sow  at  the  close  of  March  or 
early  in  A|^l  in  a  hotbed  or  stove.  The 
hotbed  must  be  of  a  moderate  durability, 
earthed  about  six  inches  deep.  In  a. hot- 
house, sow  in  pots  or  boxes  set  on  the 
liues,  or  round  the  edges  of  the  pits. 

In  whatever  situation,  sow  thin,  and 
not  buried  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  plants,  when  two  or  three 
inches  high,  must  be  thinned  to  three 
inches  apart,  and  those  removed  pricked 
at  the  same  distances,  in  a  similar  bed 
to  that  from  which  they  were  removed ; 
shade  and  water  freely  in  every  stage  of 
their  growth;  for  if,  from  the  want  of 
this,  a  due  exposure  to  the  light,  or  any 
other  cause,  they  become  weak,  they  sel- 
dom are  productive.  Plant  out  in  the  open 
air  early  in  June;  prepare  them  for  this, 
until  at  length  they  can  endure  the  tem- 
perature of  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
may  be  kept  until  finally  moved.  But, 
before  that  time  arrives,  another  thinning 
will  be  requisite;  those  in  the  hotbed  to 
six  inches  apart,  and  those  in  the  stove, 
each  plant  separate  into  tolerable- sized 
pots.  They  are  to  be  finally  planted  five 
feet  apart  beneath  a  south  paling  or  wall, 
to  which  their  branches  must  be  trained ; 
for  if  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground  the 
fruit  scarcely  ever  ripens,  and  never  is  in 
perfection.  Water  and  shade  during 
midday  must  be  afforded  until  they  are 
established;  and  if  the  nights  are  cold 
dnring  the  first  week  or  two,  the  shelter 
of  a  hand-glass,  or  even  of  a  garden-pot, 
is  advantageous. 

The  training  may  commence  as  soon 
as  the  branches  are  a  foot  long,  and  con- 


tinued throughout  their  growtl).  In  case 
of  a  want  of  space  of  wall  or  paling, 
they  mny  be  trained  with  stakes  as  espa- 
liers. Throughout  the  summer  clear 
away  all  lateral  shoots,  as  well  as  thin 
the  leaves,  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun. 

The  berries  begin  to  hpen  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  October,  or  the  arrival  of  the  first 
frosts,  which  alwnys  destroy  the  plants. 

To  obtain  Seed.  —Some  of  the  forwardest 
berries  must  be  left  until  perfectly  ripe. 
It  must  be  separated  from  the  pulp  by 
washing,  as  directed  for  the  Cucumber. 

LovE-LiES-BLEEDDfa.  Atnara'uthus  cau- 
da'tus, 

LovE-TREE.     Ce'rcis  siliqua'strum. 

Lowe  'a.  ( Nam  ed  after  Iiev»  Mr.  Lowe, 
travelling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Nat.  ord.,  Roseworts  [Ro- 
sacea]. Linn.,  Vl-Icosandria  ^-TrigyniOi, 
Allied  to  the  Rose.) 

Half-hardy  decidnoua  plant,  very  shy  and  diffi- 
cult to  manage ;  a  little  protection  in  severe  win- 
ters; aeeds,  and  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood ;  fibry  peat,  and  open,  sandy  loam. 

L,  berberifo'lia    (berberry-leaved),    l^.    Yellow, 
purple.    June.    Persia.     1700. 

Loxogra'uma.  (From  loxos^  slanting, 
and  grammoy  writing;  referring  to  the 
spore  or  seed- cases.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns 
[Polypodiace«].  Linn.,  2^-Crjfpto(famia 
l-FUices. ) 

Stove  Fern.    See  Faans. 
L.  toBC«o/a'<a(spear-head-/«averf)*  Yellow.  May. 
£.  Ind. 

LozoTENiA  ROSABiA  is  a  Small  moth, 
of  which  the  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  rose-tree.  Mr.  Curtis  says, 
that  **  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  summer 
or  autumn,  and  hatch  with  the  opening 
leaves;  and  the  little  caterpillar  begins 
at  once  to  form  a  residence  by  drawing 
two  or  more  leaflets  together,  on  which 
it  feeds.  This  operation  soon  points  out 
where  the  caterpillar  is;  and  the  best 
method  which  we  know  of  getting  rid  of 
it  is  hand-picking,  which  should  be  prac- 
ticed as  soon  as  the  operation  oi'  the 
caterpillar  becomes  visible." 

Lubi'mia.  (  N amed  after  3f.  St.  Lubin,  a 
Trench  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  PHinewarls 
[Primulacese].  Linn.,  ^Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Txientalis.) 

Half-hardy  herbaeeoua  perennial.  Cuttinga 
under  a  hand-light,  in  May,  and  seeds  sown  in  a 
slight  hotbed ;  loam  and  peat,  wi^  sand  to  keep 
it  open ;  requirea  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in 
winter. 

L.  a'tro-purpWre*  (dark  purple).     S.     Forple. 
Cape  of  Good  iffope.    1820. 
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July. 
June. 


.£*.  wncmphy'Ua  (Urfpe.leaTed).  Green,  brown. 
white.     December.     Mexico.     1837* 

.— SArt'nAeri (Skinner's).  I.  White,  crimson.  Oc- 
tober,    (fuatimala.     184'i. 

— ^t'/Aa  (white;.  White.  October.  Oiuttinialft. 

1841.  « 

—  ittrago'no.  (four-angled).  |.  Greenish.  Bruil. 

1842. 
•^  fyrianthi'wi  (bricht  violet).  Bright  violet.  July. 
Brazil.     1836. 

Ly'chnis.  (From  lychnos,  a  lamp ;  re- 
ferring to  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cloveworts  [Caryophyllaoeae]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  -iPentagynia,) 

The  hardy  herbaceous  are  chiefly  cultivated; 
seed,  division,  and  cuttings  under  a  hand-light  of 
the  young  shoots,  as  growth  commences,  in  spring. 
Small  side-shoots  may  be  obtained  from  flowering 
sterns,  hut  they  do  not  answer  so  well ;  rich,  sandy 
loam.  They  require  dividing  often  in  spring,  and 
fresh  soil  to  grow  in.  Orandifiufra  requires  pro- 
tection in  a  cold  pit  in  winter;  double  flowers  re- 
quire more  attention  in  changing  the  soil  than 
single  ones. 

TENDER   KINDS. 
L.  gvandtflo'ra  (large-flowered).    1^.   Red.  July. 
China.     1/74.     Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  muta' iritis  (changeable).    Pink.   June.   Andes. 

1844.    Stove  everRreen. 

HARDY  ANNUAI.S. 
L.  eu^lir&ta  (rose  of  heaven).   1.   Flesh. 
Levant.     171.^. 

—  Nictee'ffsia  (Nicean).    3.    White,  red. 

Nice.    1796. 

HARDY   HERBACEOUS. 
L.  alpi'na  (alpine).    ^.    Pink.    April.    Scotland. 

—  aiteftala  (petal-lessj.    I^.  White.   June.   Lap- 

land.    1810. 

jpauf(/?o'ra  (few-flowered).  White.  June. 

Siberia.     I8I7. 

—  C'Aa/c0<(o'i»ica(Chalcedoniao).  2.  Scarlet.  June. 

Russia.     159  J. 

—  — —  a'iha  (white).   2.    White.  June.    Russia. 
Jltifre-a'lbn-ple'no    (double- white-flower- 
ed).  3.    White.    June.     Gardens. 

ftdfre-ple'no  (double- flowered).    Scarlet. 

Jtme.     Russia. 

—  ye/ro?*/i'ria  (crowned).  3.  Red.  July.  Italy.  1896. 

n'lha  (white).    3.     White.     July. 

;»/(<'/»«  (double).     1^.    Red.    July. 

-r-  — —  ru'bra  (red).    Red.    July. 

•^  Co'rtw'i  (Corsiean).  4>  Ued.  June.  Corsica.  1818. 

—  dih'ntn  {Axy -flowering).  2.  Purple.  June.  Bri- 

tain. 
-* ple'rut  (double).  1.  Purple.  June.  Britain. 

—  yf&'«-j</»iff  (flower-of-Jove).    1^.    Red.    July. 

Germany.     1 726. 

—  fli/S'Cu'culi  f cuckoo-flower).    1^. 

Britain. 
aUtiflufra  (white-flowered). 

July.    Britain. 
ff/tf'na  (double).     1.    Pink. 

—  /«''£'«««  (shining).  1^.  Scarlet.  June.' Siberia. 

1822. 

—  Hetve'tiCft  (Swiu-alpine).  i.  Red.  July.  Swit- 

zerland.    1814. 

—  te'M  (joyful),    i.    Flesh.    Portugal.     1778. 

—  nttgle'cta  (neglected).    ^.     White.    June. 

—  Pprena'iea  (Pyrenean).  ^.    White.  June.   Py- 

renees.    18 19. 

—  Sibi'rica  (8ibetian).  (.  White.  June.  Siberia. 

1817. 

—  wetperti'nti  (evening -yftfurer/n^).    2.    White. 

June.    Britain. 


Pink.  July. 
14.  White. 
July. 


L.  v^gpifrti'na  muUiiple»  (double).  White.  Jav«. 

—  ■■  ■  ro'sea  (rosy).  White,  red.  June.  Britain. 
*~  DWCii'Wa  (clammy).  I.  Pink.  May.  Britain. 
— p^na  (double).    1.  Red.    May.    Britain. 

Ly'cium.  Box  Thorn.  (From  lychion, 
an  ancient  name  of  no  meaning.  Nat. 
ord,t  Nightshades  [Solanacese].  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Jaan- 
ulloa.) 

Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots  in  antnmn  or  apraig* 
under  a  hand-light ;  common,  sandy  loam.  The 
tender  kinds  require  pr<ftection.  Tlieyare  mostly 
of  a  fre<>,  rambling,  half-climbing  character ;  and 
Etiropa'um  and  its  eongenors  are  thus  well-fitted 
(or  covering  arbours,  unsightly  walls,  8cc. ;  A'/rum 
does  well  on  a  conservatory  wall,  and  its  fruit  ia 
pretty,  and  it  blooms  very  freely. 

EVERORESNg. 

L.  Carolinia'num    (Carolina).     4.     Blue.    July. 

Carolina.     I806.     Hardy  shrub. 

—  oinefreum  (a«h«ooloured).    A.    Vi<ilet.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818.    Greenhouse 
shrub. 

—  ha'tridum  (horrid.  Very  prickly).    3.    White. 

July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1704.    Green- 
house shrub. 

—  t^nue  (slender).  4.  Violet.  June.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    I8I9.    Greenhouse  shrub. 

DECIDUOUS  CUMBERS. 
L.  A'frum  (African).    10.    Violet.    June.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1712.    Tree. 

—  Bafrharum  (Barbary).     12.      Violet.      June. 

Barbary.     1 696. 

—  Chine'nse  (Chinese).  6.  Purple.  July.   China, 
furopo'um  (European).     12.      Pink.      June* 

South  Europe.     1730. 

rhryaoca'rpum  (yellow-fruited).  12.  May. 

spharoca'rputn  (round-fruited).  12.  May. 

—  fuchnioi'det  (fuchsia-like).    6.      Scarlet,  yd- 

low.    June.     Azoqaes.     1843. 

—  lanceola'lum  (t^peas-htAd- leaved).    12.    Pink. 

June.     South  Europe. 

—  microphjf'llum    (iimall-leaved).      4.      Violet. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1795. 

—  ri'gidum  (niiff).    4.    Violet.    April.      Cape  of 

Good  Mope.     1795.    Shrub. 

—  Ruthe'nicum  (Russii&n).    6*    White.    Siberia, 

1804. 

Cu'apicum  (Caspian).     July.      Caspian 

Sea. 

—  Sha'wii  (Shaw*s).    8.    Pink.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     I700.   Greenhou-*e  climber. 

—  tetra'ndrum    (four-stamene<i).       4.       Violet. 

June.    Cape  of  Guod  Hopb.     1810. 

—  Treunn'num  (Tre«*s).     15.      Purple.      June. 

China.     1818. 

—  turbina'tum  (top-shaped).     12.  Violet.  June. 

China.    I709. 

Lycope'rsicon.  Love-apple,  or  To- 
mato. (From  lykosy  a  wolf,  and  persicon, 
a  peach.  Nat.  o;rtl..  Nightshades  [Sola- 
uacese].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-AfonO' 
gynia.)     See  Love -APPLE. 

All  annuals,  except  Perutnafnunk^  and  nativca 
of  South  America.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  March, 
potted  once  or  twice,  and  planted  out  in  Ma^ ; 
eficulefntum  generally  against  walla  or  palings,  in 
order  that  the  fruit  may  be  ripened  for  sauce  and 
noups  ;  rich  soil ;  the  plant  must  be  well  thinned 
and  stopped  above  the  fruit.  Tu  have  the  ffuit 
is  the  object. 
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L,  eerarifo'nne   (cberry-shaped).       S.      Green. 

July.     1800. 
lu'teum    {yellov-fruited),      3.      Green. 

Julv.     1696. 

—  eommuta'tum  (changed).  8.  Yellow.  July.  1818. 

—  M^-tt/tf'n/tMM  (eatable).  3.    Green.  July.     1596. 

—  —  chrysuca'rpum     (yellow  -  fruited).        3. 

Green.     July.     1596. 
ffrj^^Aroca'>-;)um (red-fruited).    3.   Green. 

July.     1596. 
leiicoca'rpum  (white-fruited).  3.     Green. 

July.     1596. 

—  H«mdo'W/«(  Humboldt's).    8.    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.    1822. 

—  PerwoiVnttm  (Peruvian).    3.    Yellow.     May. 

1823.     Stove  herbaceous. 

—  |WOCtt'mAcri»  (lying-dowu).     1.    Cream.   July. 

1700. 

—  jEiyH/o'rme  (pear-shaped).    8.     Yellow.     Au- 

gust.   1823. 

Lycopo'didm.  Club  Moss.  (Eroni 
lykts^  a  wolf,  and  pou.%  a  foot;  the  roots 
having  a  resemblance  to  that  animal's 
paw,  Nat.  ord.,  Xyto;)orf5  [Lycopodinese]. 
Xiinn.,  Z'i-Crifptogamia  S'Lycopodiiita.) 

These  flourish  best  in  a  greenhouse  or  cnnser- 
▼atory.  They  may  be  grown  in  pots,  but  do  best 
as  a  carpet  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  or  borders. 
They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 
spring.  L.  apo'dum,  apothe'ciumy  circina'tum, 
eordu'tum,  cai'sium,  denticnln'tum,  Itpiaophy'l- 
lurfij  stoloni'ferum,  and  umhrn'sum  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  division  at  the  same  season.  They 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  and  a 
turfy  loam  for  their  f>oil,  though  they  will  grow 
in  any  light  loam.  L.  caesium  and  Heloe'ticutn 
turn  brown  if  exposed  to  much  light. 
L.  apo'dum  (stemless).  ^,  J^I.  Amer.  1819* 
.—  Braxttie'nse  (Bratilian).    i-    Brazil. 

—  CircinnHum  (circular).     \.     E.  Ind.     1831. 

—  corda'tum  (heart-shaped-Zeaoed).     1.     1838. 

—  tas'situn  (hXw).    ^.    China.     1845. 
arbi/reum  (tree-like). 

—  dmUcuia'tum  (toothed),  i.  Switserland.  1779- 

—  dicko'tomum  (two-ranked). 
— ftahulafre  ftilender). 

—  Gateo'tti  (Galeott's). 

—  lepiuophyHlum   (scale-leaved).     This  is  very 

small,  very  rare,  and  requires  stove  heat. 

—  plumo'sum  (feathery).    |. 

—  Sch&'ltii  (Schott's). 

—  «<o/oni7«**um (runner-bearing).  1.  Brasil.  1831. 

—  Witdenofoii  (Wildenow's). 

Lyco'ris.  (The  name  of  a  woman  in 
Homan  history.  Nat.  ord.,  AmarylUds 
[AmaryllidaceflB],  Linn.,  G-Hexandna 
X-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Yalotta.) 

Hardjr  bulbs,  from  China.  Au'rea  is  a  pretty 
bulb,  with  greyish  leavef>,  requiring  a  deep,  sandy- 
soiled  border ;  but,  as  it  grows  all  the  winter,  it  is 
best  kept  in  a  pot.  Radia'la  is  a  sly  bloomer.  For 
cttltiire,  see  AwAav'Ltis. 
X».  au'rea  (goWen).    1.    Yellow.    August.     1777* 

—  radiafta  (rtiyeA).     li.     Pink.     June.     1758. 

—  Btrami'nea  (straw-colourcd-yJoifcr^'rf).  Striped. 

June.    1847> 

Lyoo'dium.  Snalce's  Tongue.  (From 
lygodeSf  flexible ;  referrinf^to  the  twining 
habit.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaceee]. 
linn.,  fl4:~Cryptogamia  1  -Filiccs.) 

Stove  climbing  Ferns.    See  Fsrms. 


L.  articufa'tum  (jointed).    Brown,  yellow.    May. 
New  Zealand.     1344. 

—  eircina'tum  (curled).   6.  Brown.   August.    E. 

)nd.     1823. 
'^  fleruo^mtm  (siging).  Brown,  yellow.  May.   E. 
Ind.     1834. 

—  hatta'tuM  (halbert-i'haped).  6.  Brown.  Augubt. 

Maranhatta.     1820. 

—  Ja/?o'n/<?ttm  (Japanese).   Brown,  yellow.   Mat. 

Japan.     1830. 

—  Merwa'Hum  {'Mtxican).  Brown.  Mexico.  1831. 

—  ;)a///ia'/i«7/i  (hand- shaped).  6.  Bruun.  August. 

N.  Anier. 

—  polymo'rphum  (many-form)     6.    Brown.    Au- 

gust,    it.  Amer.     1820. 

—  sca'ndem  (climbing).    6.     Brown.    May.     E. 

Ind.     1793 

—  venufsturn   (pleasinc).     Brown,  yellow.    May. 

."<.  Amer.     18i5. 

—  volu'lfile  (twinine).    6.    Brown.    August.    W. 

Ind.     1810. 

Lyo'nia.  (Named,  by  Nuttall,  after 
J.  Lyon,  an  American  collector  of  plants. 
Nat.  ord.,  HeathworU  [Ericacea'j.  Linn., 
lO-Decandria   l-Monvgyniu,       Allied    to 

Andromeda.) 

Hardy  white-flowered  evergreens,  from.  North 
America.  Chiefly  by  layerx,  in  a  damp,  peat 
border ;  also  by  seeds  in  sandy  peat,  itest  under 
hand-lighrs,  and  sparingly  covered  ;  sandy  peat, 
and  cool  situation.  Several  species  of  Audromeda 
bhould  be  moved  to  thiH  genus. 
L.  cnpreeefo'lia  (tendril -leaved).  3.  July.  181t. 
—<• /errw/ft'nea  (rusty).  3.  June.  1/34. 
^frnndu'sa  (leaty).     3.     May.     1800. 

—  muUifio'ra  (many-flowered).    2.    July. 

—  pa»fcu/a'/a  (panicied).    3.     May.     1/48. 

—  ri'gidu  (stiff).    30.    July.     1/74. 

Lyo'nsia.  (Named  after  J.  Lyon*, 
who  first  taught  botany  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apocyna- 
cerej.   Linn.,  bPentandria  l-Monogynia. 

Allied  to  Parsonsia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoot"  in  sand,  under  a  gla^s,  and  in  a  close 
frame,  in  April ;  handy  peat,  with  a  little  fibry 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  4r0°  to  48°. 
L.  etrcunVnea  (straw-coloured).  6.  Striped.  Jane. 
N.  Holland.     1H20. 

Lype'ria.     (From  lyperos,  sad  ;  from 

the  dulness  of  some  of  the  tlowers.    Nat. 

ord.,  Figworts  [Scrophulariacese].   Linn., 

.  1  i^-bidynamia  2- A  iigiospamia.    Allied  to 

Manulea.) 

Grefenhouse  evergreens,  from  Cape  cf  Good 
Hope.  By  seed  in  a  slight  hothed,  in  March  and 
April,  and  cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  spring  and 
au*-ttmn,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-glass ;  sandy 
loioi ;  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  or  greenhouse 
in  winter.  Erl'nut  hychni'dtn  and  tri'sti*  should 
be  added  to  this  genus. 

L.  arge'n/caCsihery).    1^.  White.  August.  1801. 
Annual. 

—  /ro'^wn*  (fragrant),  i.  White,  purple.  June. 

177O. 

—  peduncula'ta  (/owj^-flowcr-stalked).  IJ.  White. 

Auarust.     1790. 
^  pinnati*Jida  (leaflet-likc-/<ffl»ed)-     2-     PutJ*' 
July.     1840. 
I  —  viola'cea  (violet),    a.    Violet.    July,     1816. 
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Lysima'chia.      Loosestrife.        (From 
lysis,  condading,  and  macfie,  strife;  sap 
posed    soothing    qualitit^s.       Nat.   ord., 
Prhneworts    f  Primulaceaej.      Linn.,    5- 
Pentandrid  1  -  Afonotjyn  in, ) 

All  yellow- flowered,  except  wh*f re  otherwise 
mentioned.  Division  in  spring,  and  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  sandy 
loam,  in  a  shady  corner.  There  are  a  few  annuals 
and  biennials  not  worth  culture. 
GREENHOUSE. 
L.  aftro-purptifrea  (dark  purple).  I.  Dark  purple. 
August.     Levant.     1820.     Herbaceous. 

—  ea'ndida  (white).  1.  White.  June.  China.  1846. 

Herbaceous. 

—  •»acu//<'/a  (spotted),    i.    June.    N.  Holland. 

1822.     £vergreen  trailer. 
HARDY   HERBACEOUS. 
L.  ttffi'nis  (related).    2^.    July. 

—  an^«<i/(/'/ta  (narrow-leaved),    l^*    July.    N. 

Amer.     1803. 

—  ilaro'Wca  (Azoreun).    \.    June.    Asores.    1831. 

—  captYa'/a  (headed).    I.June.   N.  Amer.   1813. 

—  cUia'ta  (hair-tringed).  2.  July.  N.Amer.  1732. 

—  ephe'merum,  (triinsientj.    2.    White.    August. 

Spain.     1730. 

—  hy'hrida  (hybrid),    l^.    July.  N.  Amer.  1806. 

—  Lo6«//»t'a««(Lohplia-like).    1.    White.    July. 

North  of  India.     1840. 

—  longifvflia  (long  leaved).  2.  July.  N.Amer.  1798. 

—  nummtila'ria  (mnneywort-like).      ^.      June. 

Britain.     Evergreen. 
~pttnrf/{7a  (dotted).  1^.  July.  N.  Holland.  1658. 

—  quadri/o'lia  (four-leaved).    S.  July.*  N.  Amer. 

1/9*. 

—  «Wc<«  (erect),     l^.    July.    N.Amer.    1781. 

—  thjfTsiJIu'ra  (chyrse-ilowered).  1^.  June.  £ng- 

land.     Aquatic. 

—  verticiUa'ta  (whorled).  I.  July.  Crimea.  1820. 

Lysine' HA.  (From  lysis,  freeing,  and 
n«ma,  a  filament.  The  stamens  not  ad- 
hering to  the  sides  of  the  corolla,  as  is 
usual  in  this  Nat.  ord,,  Epacrids  [Epa- 
4sridace«B].  Linn.,  6'Pentandria  \-Mono 
gynia.    Allied  to  Epacris.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  the  y9ung  shoots,  getting  firm 
at  the  base, — short  shouts,  a  couple  of  inches  in 
length,  are  the  best,— in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
in  the  beginning  of  summer;  rough,  sandy  peat, 
with  pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  bricks,  and  free- 
stone, and  well-drained.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to 

L.  attenunUum  (thin).  2.  White.  February.  1812. 

—  cr/nff/^t'cuum  (conspicuous).    3.   March.    1824. 

—  iasia'nlhum  (hairy-flowered).  2.  Ptnk.  March. 

1820. 
>-  pentape'tnlum  (five-petaled).  S.  Fink.  March. 
1823. 

—  jw'fi^eM  (pungent).    2.  White.  March.  1804. 
ru'brum  (red),    a.    Red.    March.     1804. 

Lysiono*tu8.  (From  lysisy  freeing, 
and  noios,  the  back ;  seed-vessel  opening 
from  the  back.  Nat.  ord.,  Oesnerworis 
[Gesneracese].  Linn.,  Y^Didynamia  1- 
Gymnoapermia.    Allied  to  Agalmyla.) 

Stove  herbaceous.  Seeds  in  light,  aandy  soil, 
in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  divi»ion  ot  the  plant  at 
the  same  time ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
fia*  to  74'  s  winter.  46?  to  iiP, 


Ir.  tongijltfrus  (long-flowered).     Crimson.     No- 
vember.   Java. 

Lt'thrum.  (From  lythron,  black- 
blood;  the  prevailing  purple  colonr  of 
the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Loosestrifes  [Ly- 
thracese].  Linn.,  ll-Dodecandria  1-Afo- 
nogynia,) 

All  purple-flowered,  except  lineafre.  Seeds  of 
annuals,  in  the  common  border,  in  spring ;  per- 
ennials, by  division  at  the  sime  time.  Ala'tum 
is  an  old  resident  of  the  greenhouse,  propagated 
by  division  and  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  or 
the  points  of  old  ones,  and  forms  a  fair  bed  of 
purple  for  the  flower-garden  in  summer,  requiring 
the  greenhouse  or  cold  franxe  in  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing are  all  hardy  herbaceous,  except  afatUMt 
just  n^entioned,  and  Qree'J'eri,  which  is  a  hardy 
annual. 
L.  ala'tum  (wing-«^a/Ared).  3.  July.  Amer.  I8I2. 

—  Qreefffen  (Grieffer*s).    1^.    July.   Italy.    1800. 

—  laneeotuUum  (spear-head-Zeaoed).    July.    Ca- 

rolina.    1800. 

—  linea're  (nunovti-ttaned).     1^.    White.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1812. 
— •  myrHfoflittm  (myrtle-leaved).     2.    July.    N. 
Amer.     1820, 

—  •a/fcaVm  (willow-like).    4.    July.    Britain. 

—  tomento'tum  (woolly).  2.  July.  Caucasus.  1828. 

—  virgafttim  (twiggy).  8.   July.   Austria.    1776. 

M. 

Ma'ba.  (From  the  native  name.  NaU 
ord.,  Ehenads  [Ebenacese].  Linn.,  22- 
Ditscia  fi-Hexandria.  Allied  to  Diospyros.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  May,  under  a  glass,  in  sand, 
over  fibry  peat,  and  a  very  slight  bottom-heat ; 
peat  and  loam. 

M.  btuti/o'lia  (box-leaved).  I|.  Yellow.   E.  Ind. 
1810.    Stove. 

—  lauri'na  (laurel-like).    3.    July.   N.  Holland* 

1824. 

Macbri'dea.     (Named  after  Dr,  Mac- 

hridCy  of  S.  Carolina.   Nat.  ord.,  Labiates^ 

or  Lipworts  [Lamiacesa].  Linn.,  14-i)i<iy- 

namia  1-Oymnospermia,    Allied  to  Me- 

littis.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots,  getting  fi^m  at  their  base,  in  May  ;  loam 
and  a  little  sandy  peat,  well-drained. 

M.pu'lchra  (pretty).    Red-striped.    July.    Ca- 
rolina.    1B04. 

MACHJERA'NTHitSBA.  (From  makttira,  a 
bent  sword,  and  anthera,  an  anther;  al- 
luding to  the  shape  of  that  part  of  the 
flower.  Nat  ord.,  Composites  [Astera- 
ceae].   JAnn.,  19  Syngenesia 2-8uperJlua.) 

A  tender  biennial,  but  hardy  enough  for  the 
border  in  summer. 

M.  tanacetifo'lia  (tansy -leaved).  1.  Purple.  July. 
New  Mexico.     1851. 

Maclea'nia.  (Named  after  John 
Maclean,  Esq.^  of  Lima,  a  British  mer- 
chant, and  a  distinguished  patron  of  bo- 
tany.   Nat.  ord.,  Cranberries  [Vaccinia- 
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ce»J.   Linn.,  10-Decandria  l-Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Thibai:^Llia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens.  Cuttings  under  a 
hand-light  or  bell-glass  of  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  when  getting  firm  at  their  base,  in  sand, 
and  kept  close  in  a  rold  pit,  a  tittle  air  left  under 
the  glass,  if  placed  in  a  slight  hotbed ;  sandy 
loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  40**  to  48**. 
Jf.  anj'u/a^tt' (angled).  3.  'Red,  yellow.  June. 
Peru.     1843. 

—  <?orrfaV«(heart-/e«?j«rf).  Orange.  Mexico.  1848. 

—  tongijio'ra  (long-flowered).     S.     Red.    May. 

Peru.     1844. 

Maclea'ya.  ( Named  after ^.  Macleay, 
a  British  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Poppy- 
worts  [Papaveraceai].  Linn.,  W-Dodecan- 
dria  I'Mono^ynia,    Allied  to  Bocconia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  By  seeds,  and  dividing  the 
roots  in  spring  ;  rich  soil. 

M,  corda'ta  (htm-leaved).  6.  Red,  yellow.  June. 
China.     1/95. 

Maclu'ba.   (Named  after  W.  Maclure, 

a  North  American  geologist.    Nat.  ord., 

Morads  [Moraceas].    Linn.,  2l-Moncecia 

4-Tetrandria.    Allied  to  Broussonetia.) 

Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  under  a  glass,  in  heat ; 
auranti'aca  by  cuttings  of  tbe  root  and  layers ; 
•oil,  peat  and  loam.  Although  auranti'aca  is 
hardy,  it  requires  a  warm  itituation. 

M.  auranii'acn  (Osage -or Anftf).    20.*    N.  Amer. 
1818.     Harilv  deciduous. 

—  Plumie'n  (Plumier's).    20.     W.   Ind.    1804. 

iitove  evergreen. 

—  tmcto'ria  (dyer'»).   20.   W.  Ind.   1739.   Stove 

evergreen. 

Macrade'nia.  (From  makros^  long, 
and  aderij  a  gland ;  referring  to  the  long 
process  of  ihe  pollen-masses.  »  Nat.  ord., 
Orchids  [Orchidaceae].  Linn.,  20-Gynan- 
dria  l-Monandria,    Allied  to  Notylia.) 

Stove  orchid.  Division  when  growth  is  com- 
mencing :  fibry  peat,  charcoal,  and  broken  pots 
and  sphagnum  ;  the  plants  raised  above  the  pot 
requiring  a  strong,  moist  heat  in  the  orchard- 
house  when  growth  is  proceeding,  and  cooler  and 
drier  when  resting. 

Jf.  lutti'scens  (clay-coloured).  ^.   Olive.   Novem- 
ber.   Trinidad.     1821. 

Macra'nthus.     (From    makros^    long, 

and  antfioSf  a  flower.     Nat.  ord.,  Leyn- 

fninous  Plants    [Fabacepe].     Linn.,    17- 

JDiadelphia  4.-DccaNdna.  Allied  to  Abrus.) 

The  seed-pods  are  used  in  Cochin  China  as  a 
ipegetable^  cooked  like  kidney-brans.  Hardy 
elimbing  annuul ;  by  seeds  in  a  hutbed,  hardened 
off,  and  thfn  grown  out  of  doors,  or  in  a  green- 
house ;  rich  loam,  and  a  little  peat. 

Ji.  Cochinchine'nais    (Cochin    China).       White. 
June.    Cochin  China.     1626. 

Macrocne'mum.     (From  makros^  long, 
and  kntme^  a  leg ;  referring  to  the  flower- 
stalks.     Nat.  ord.,    Cinchonads  [Cincho 
nacese].     Linn.,  fi-Petdandria  l-Monoyy- 
nia.     Allied  to  Fortlaiidia.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.    Cuttings  of  ripe  thoota 


in  sand,  under  a  bell'Srlass,  and  in  a  brisk  hot* 
torn-heat ;  peat  and  fibry  loam,  well  drained. 
Winter  temp.,  65°  to  60°  ;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

Jlf.  Jamairt'nse  (Jamaica).    14.    White.  Jamaica. 

1806. 
-^  tineto'rium  (dyeinp).    30.     Red.     September. 

Trinidad.     1820. 

Macrome'bia.  (From  maAros,  long,  and 
mcrw,  a  part ;  referring  to  the  unusual 
length  of  the  stamens.  Nat.  ord.,  Bo- 
rageworts  [BoraginaceajJ.  Linn.,  b-Peii- 
tandria  1-Moiiogyuia.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  shrub,  requiring  tbe  pro- 
tection of  a  cold  pit  in  winter ;  seeds  and  divi- 
sions in  spring ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat- 

M.  exs^fta   (projectin{;-«/amened).    3.    Yellow. 
September.    Mexico.     1846. 

Macro' STYLis.  (From  wiaAros,  long, and 
styliSy  a  style,  or  female  organ.  Nat.  ord., 
Rue  worts  [Rutacese].  Juinu.^  5-Pentandria 
X'Monogynia.    Allied  to  Agathofema.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  getting 
firm,  in  April  or  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  kept  in  a  close  place,  but  without  bottom- 
heat;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam,  but  moat  of  the 
former.    Winter  tenip.,  i\P  to  48°. 

M.  btirhri'ta  (hcMded).    2.     White.    May.    1810. 

—  barhi'gera  (beard-bearing).  Lilac.  April.  1886. 

—  corda'tu  ( h ear t-/(f fined).     Lilac.     April.     1823. 

—  obtu'Ktt  (blunt./eawerf).  2.   Purple.  May.  1774. 
lunceola'ta  (spear-head-Zeaved).    2.    Pur- 
ple.    May.     1774. 

— ottlo'ngti    (ohlong- leaved)*     2.      Purple. 

May.     1774. 
onit'ta  {e%y^-leaned).  2.  Purple.  May.  1774. 

—  sguurru'ita  (spreading).     Lilac.     April.     1821. 

Macro'tropis.  ( From  mnkros,  long,  and 
tropi8,a.  keel;  referring  to  the  length  and 
name  of  the  lower  part  of  a  pea- flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Lrgum'uwus  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  lODecandria  1-Monoyynia.  Allied 
to  Sopliora.) 

Greenhoa»e  evergreen  shrubs,  from  China.  Cut- 
tingH  of  small  sid«v.Hhouts,  taken  ofif  in  spring,  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-^Iasii:  seedi  sown  in  a  slight 
hotbed,  and  potted  otf  when  up ;  peat  and  loam» 
m  equal  divisions.     Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

M./a'tida  (fetid).     6.     Yellow.     April.     1820. 
—  muduVa  (scentless).     White.     April.     1821. 

Madagascar  Nutmeg.  A</athophy'lhiin. 

Madagascar  Potato.  Sola'num  angui'vi. 

Mad-apple.     Solu'itam  insa'num. 

IVftLDDER.     Ru'bia. 

Ma'dia.  (T)ie  Chilian  name  of  M, 
sati'va,  Nat.  ord.,  Ctimpnsites  [Astera- 
cese}.  Linn.,  ld-8ynyeiusia  2-SuperJlua, 
Allied  to  Sphenof^^ne. ) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in 
March  or  April,  and  a  terwards  transplanted  or 
sown  in  the  middle  of  May,  on  a  warm  border, 
where  they  are  to  liloom  ;  anv  garden-soil,  it  not 
fully  exposeii  to  tlie  midday  sun,  for  then  there 
will  be  no  daujfer  of  a  lusiy  ap[i«'arance. 

M.  corymhu'sa  (ccirymbed).    White.    September. 
Caliiornia.     1847. 
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if.  e'legana  (olcpant).       i^.       Vellow.     August 
North  West  America.     1831. 

—  «tf«»pa  (cultivated).  Yellow.  July.  Chili.  1794. 

Madwort.    Aly'xsum. 

MiE'sA.  (From  ntftAs,  the  Arabic  name 
of  one  of  the  species.  Nat,  ord.,  Ar- 
disiads  [MyrsinacesB].  Jjinn.t  b-Pentan- 
dria  \-Monogynia,     Allied  to  Ardisia.) 

stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  white  blossoms, 
from  the  East  Indies.  Bf  seeds,  which  are  a 
considerable  time  in  vegetating;  by  cuttings  of 
the  half-ripenrd  shoots  m  sand,  over  sandy  peat, 
under  a  hell-glass,  and  in  hottnm-heat;  pear,  and 
loaoi.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  00°;  summer,  W*  to 
.85°. 

M.  areefntett  (silvery).     5.    April.     1818. 
.  —  J'n<iic«  (Indian).     5.     November.     1817. 
-- TOacro|>Ay/te  (large. ^aved).    18.   June.    1818. 

—  nemoru'lis  (wood).    5.     March.     1830. 

—  pube'HCens  (downy).    4.     June.     1824. 

Magno'lta.     (Named  after  Professor 

Mngnol,  of  Montpelier.  Nat.  oid.,  Mag- 

noliads  [Magnoliaceffi].  Linn.,  IS-Poly- 
andria  6 - Polyyy nia,) 

A  noble  genus,  all  white-flowered,  except  where 
otherwise  mentioned.  Propagated  by  seeds, 
layers,  grafting,  and  budding;  and  each  of  these 
modes  best  suits  different  kinds.  Seeds  of  most 
of  the  American  kinds  are  easily  procured  thence, 
and  from  France,  where,  in  their  clearer  sky,  the 
trees  thrive  better,  and  ripen  their  st-eds,  which 
they  seldom  do  with  us.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  and  a  little  patience 
should  be  exercised  until  the  seedlings  make  their 
appearance,  when  they  must  be  successively  pot- 
led,  and  kept  several  years  in  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 
Though  the  most  vigorous  plants  are  thus  ramed, 
yet,  as  they  are  long  in  blooming,  preference  is 
usually  given  to  plants  raised  from  layers  of  all 
the  stronger-growing  kinds.  These  are  genersiUy 
laid  down  in  the  autumn,  and  the  best  part  of 
two  years  generally  elapsen  before  they  are  fit  to 
be  moved,  when  they  should  he  potted,  and  kept 
in  a  pit  until  well  established.  No  one  should 
purchase  a  young  plant,  except  in  a  pot,  as  the 
few,  but  large,  fleshy  roots  are  easily  injured. 
Some  of  the  more  succulent-Ktenimed  kinds,  with 
large  pith,  can  neither  be  f-asily  layered  nor 
grafted— such  as  trips' tola  and  macrophy'Ua.  For 
these  aeediinc  s  are  the  best,  and  the  seed  ripens 
freely  in  different  parts  of  France.  Most  of  the 
varieties  and  the  weaker  species  may  be  budded, 
and  grafted,  and  inarched  on  thestntnger-growing, 
more  easily-reared  kinds.  Oftona'ta  and  aeumi- 
na'ta  are  much  used  for  this  purpose.  In  most 
CMes  it  requires  a  considerable  time  to  effect  the 

.union.  In  many  cases,  where  inarching  is  re- 
sorted to,  two  years  must  elapse  before  the 
separation  can  be  effected  safely.  The  tMderer 
Chinese  and  Asiatic  species  require,  in  g»ier.l, 

■  protection  in  winter ;  the  former  a  cold  pit  or 
greenhouse,  the  latter  a  wall,  &c.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  and  also  by  cuttings,  as  well 

'  as  Heeds.  The  cuttings  should  be  of  ripe  shoots, 
and  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass.  Many  kinds. 
however,  will  propagate  by  the  herbaceous-like 
^oung  shoots;  but  more  attention  to  shading.  Sic.. 
IS  required.  All  delight,  when  planted  out,  in  u 
deep,  sandy  soil,  quite  dtv,   and  enriched  with 

-  peat  and  a  little  leuf-mould.  Glau'ea,  however, 
generally  thrives  bfst  in  a  peaty  soil  rather  re- 

.  ^Dfcive  of  moisture. 


HALF-HABDT  DBCIDUOVS. 
M.  ecdupi'cua  (conspicuous).  30.  March.  China. 
1789. 

—  —  obooa'ia  (reversed-egg-/eaverf).    6.    Pur- 

ple.   July.     China.     1700. 

d^»color  (two  -  coloured).     0.      Purple, 

white.    May.     1790. 

HALF-HARDY  EVERGBEENS. 
M.futca'ta  (brown-«/a/Ae<<;.   3.    Brown.    April. 

China.     1789. 
anoTug/o'Ua  (anona-leaved).  3.  Bed.  June. 

China.      1789. 

—  odorati'siima  (sweetest-ncented).     10.     July. 

Java.     1829.     Stove. 

HARDY  EVERQREENS. 
M.  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).     20.     August. 

Ciirolina.     1734. 
ungustifu'Ua  (narrow-leaved).    20.    July. 

Paris.     1825. 

—  — —  cri'gpn  (curled).    20.    June.    N.  Amer. 

—  — —  elli'ptica  (oval).    20.    August.    Carolina. 

1734. 

fi«on»Vn«»  (Exeter).    20.    August.    N. 

Amer. 

ferrugVnea{f}x%iy).  20.  August.  N.  Amer. 

ianceoiafta  (spear- head-/eaoe<i).  SO.  Au- 
gust.    Carolina.     1734. 

-» odoou'ta  (reversed-egg-/«aMd).  90.  Au- 
gust.   Carolina.     17d4. 

pr«'cojr  (early).  20.  August.  N.  Amer. 

roluHdi/o'lia  (round-leaved).  20.  Au- 
gust.    N.  Amer. 

—  JCo'Att«(Kobas).  Purple,  white.  July.  Japan. 

1804. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS. 
M.  acumina'ta  (pointed- leared).     60.      Feflow, 

green.  -  June.     N.  Amer.     1730. 
Candf/UH  (Df  Candolie's).     60.     June. 

N.  Amer.    1736. 

—  — —  mtt'timu  (largest-Zeaneif).  00.  Jane.    N. 

Amer.     1736. 

—  auricula' fa  (tu-teaved).  40.  April.  Carolina. 

1786. 
^  corda'ta  (heart-leaved).  40.  June.    N.  Ames. 

1801. 

—  glau'ea  (milky-green).    SO.    July.    N.  Amer. 

1688. 
BurcheUit^na   (Burcheirs-doi(6/e).     90. 

June. 
Gordoniu'na     (Gordon's  -  double),      90. 

June.     >750. 

—  grn'rilis  (slender).  Purple.  April.  Japan.  1804. 

—  tnacrophy'lla  (lnr«re-leared).    30.     Joly.    N. 

Amer.     1800. 

—  purpu'rea  (purpk).  Purple.  April.  Japan.  1790. 

—  pyramida'ta  (pyramidal).  SO.  May.  Carolina. 

1811. 

—  tripe'tnla  (three-petaled).  SO.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1753« 

Magpie  AIoth.    See  Abraxas. 

Mahe'bnia..  (An  anagram  of  Her- 
mannia  an  allied  genus.  Nat.  ord.,  Byft- 
neriads  [Byttneriaceffl].  Linn.,  IQ-Mo- 
nadelphia  2-Pentandria,) 

Greenhouse  evergceen  shrubs,  about  two  feet 
high,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of 
young  shoots,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  glass  any  time  in  summer ;  fibvy 
loam  and  sandy  peat,  with  lumps  of  ehareoal  and 
i>roken  pots,  intermixed  when  grown  in  pots. 
In  summer  they  will  do  in  the  flower-garden,  and 
did  the  flowers  look  up  a  little  more,  they  would 
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be  very  intere«tln(r ;  firom  their  habit  they  ftre 
seen  to  best  advaotage  in  a  pot. 

JIf.  j'/aAro'^a  (smooth).    Yellow.    June.    1789. 

—  grandiflo'ru  (large-flowered).  Red.  June..  1812. 

—  Atf^evopA^'/Za  (varioiu-leared).   Yellow.   May. 

1731* 
~tiun'«a(cut-2eaeed).  Y«llow,  white.  July.  1703. 
^OMUdifo^iia  (oxalU-leaved).    YeUow.     June. 

1817* 

—  p«toA«'//a  (neat).    Reddish.    Jnly.    1702. 

—  vemiea'ta  (Tarnished).  Vermilion.  July.  18l6. 
-^  vertieiUnfta  {whoritA).    Yellow.    Jniy.    1B20. 

—  9etieafria  (bladdery^.    YeUow.    June.    1818. 

Mahooant*tbee.    8wiete'nia. 

Maho'nia.    a  synonyme  of  Berberis. 

Mahu'bea.    (The  native  name.    Nat. 

ord.,  Theadt  [TernstromiacesB].    Linn., 

W-Monadelpkia  B-Polyandria,    Allied  to 

Stuartia.) 

.stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  mode- 
rate bottom-heat,  any  time  in  summer;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam.  Wnter  temp.,  50^  to  6o° ; 
summer,  00** to  80°. 

M.  §Mthi^Mtria  (mmh),  1ft.  Purple.    May.   Trini- 
dad.   1820. 

Maidsn-Haib.  Passiflo'ra  adia'niumf 
and  Adia'ntum  capi' litis  Vene'ris,  &c, 

Maiben-Haib-tbeis.  Salishu'ria  adi- 
anHfo'lia, 

Maiden  Plum.     Comocla'dia. 

Maiden  Tbee  is  a  seedling  tree  which 
has  not  been  grafted. 

The  time  which  elapses  before  seed- 
lings attain  a  bearing  age  is  very  various. 
The  pear  requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years ;  the  apple,  five  to  thirteen ;  plum 
»nd  eherry,  four  to  five ;  vine,  three  to 
four;  raspberry,  two;  and  the  straw- 
berry, one. 

Mai'bia.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [AsteracesB].  Linn., 
VQ'Syngenesia  1-^qualis,  Allied  to  Aster.) 

Half-hardy  httbaeeoui  planto,  .from  Cape-  of 
Crood  Hope;  seedsy  and  division  in  spring;  re- 
quiring the  protection  of  a  dry,  eold  pit  in  winter ; 
•aady  loam  and  a  little  peat. 

M,  erena'ta{ucoUoped'leaved).  lilac.  April.  1820. 
~  to#«/o'/ta  (yew«leaved).   YeUow.   July.    1816. 

Maje'ta.  .  (The  native  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  Melastomads  [MelastomacesB]. 
Linn.,  IQ-Decandiria  l-Moftogynia,  Allied 
to  Medinilla.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots,  getting  a  little  firm,  in  sandy  soil,  and  in 
bottom-neat,  in  April  and  May ;  peat  and  loam, 
with  ft  little  charcoal  and  brick-ruobish.  Winter 
temp.,  i(P  to  6o*^ ;  summer,  6o°  to  80°. 

M.  OtUane'Tuiia  (Ouianan).  %,    White.    Guiana. 

1824. 

Majora'na.    See  Obi'oanum. 
Malabab  Leaf.    Cinnamo'tnum  Mala- 
ha'tnim. 

Malabab  NiaHTSHADs.    Bate'Ua, 
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Halabab  Koss.  I{iM*9cu8  ro'$a  Ma- 
laba'rica, 

Malochodb'ndboit.    See  Stua'btia. 

Mala'zis.  (From  maMxiSf  delicate; 
referring  to  the  whole  plant.  Nat.  ord.. 
Orchids  [Orohidacese].  Linn.,  20-G^y- 
nandria  l-Mcinandria.  AlUed  to  Calypso. ) 

Terrestrial  orchids,  growing  In  sandy  peat,  and 
in  moist  places ;  division  of  the  roots.  ■ 

Jf.  pofMdo'sa  (marsh),    i.    Yellow,  green.  July. 
England.     Hardy. 

—  PaWAo'ni  (Parthon's).   Green.  June.  BraiU. 

1838.    Stove. 

Malay  Appias.    Jambo'sa  Maiacce'nns, 

Malco'mia.      (Named  after  W,  Mal- 

com,   mentioned    by    Ray.      Nat.  ord., 

Crucifers  [Brassicacese],    Linn.,  15.2>. 

tradynathia.    Allied  to  Hesperis.) 

Hardy  annuak,  blooming  in  June,  if  sown 
early  in  April ;  but  a  succession  may  be  kept  up 
by  sowing  in  the  three  following  months ;  com« 
mon  garden-soil.  Arena'ria,  CAt'a,  increusa'ta,' 
and  mar^titna  are  the  handsomest. 

^.  J/rtca'na  (African).  }.   Purple.  Africa.  1744. 

—  arena'ria  (sand).    Violet.    Algiers.     1804. 

—  Chi' a  (Chian.  Dwarf 'branching),  l.  Purple. 

Chio.    1732. . 

—  ero'«a  (gnawed-teawd).    ^.    Portugal.    1818. 

—  incragfu'ta  (thick-lea/'Stalked).    Purple.    To- 

nedos.    182U. 

—  interme'dia  (intermediate).   Purple.  Caraceas. 

1837. 

—  la'cera  {totn-leaved).    White,  yellow.    South 

Europe.    1780. 

—  la'*a  (loose).    2.    Purple.    Siberia.     1820. 

—  lUo'rea  (shore).     1.    White,  yellow.    South 

Europe.    1683. 

—  lyrafta  (lyre-shaped).  ^.  Purple.  Cyprus.  1820. 
->  marifUma  (sea-sldtf).  |.  Violet.  South  Europe. 

1713- 
"parvifi&ra  (small-flowered).   4*    Ulac.   South 
Europe.     1823. 

—  runo'nafta  (runcinate).  Purple.  Caraceas.  1837. 

—  tartutadftjftia  (dandelion. leaved).    4.    Purple. 

Siberia.    1705. 

Male  Febn.    Aspi'diumf'lix-ma's, 
Maleshe'bbia.  fNamed  after  a  French 
patron  of  botany.     Nat.  ord.,  Crownworts 
[MalesherbiacefiB].    Linn.,  b-Pentdndria 
1-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  annn&ls,  from  Chili.  Seeds  sown 
in  a  hotbed,  in  March,  seedlings  pricked  off, 
potted,  and  flowered  in  the  greenhouse;  i>andy 
peat  and  fibry  loam,  with  a  Uttle  very  reduced 
leaf-moidd. 

JIf. /asctcu/aj'a  (fascicled).   White.   July.    1832. 

—  A«'mi/t«  (humble),    i.    White.    1831. 

—  Uneari/o'lia   (narrow-leaved).     1^.      Purple, 

blue.    September.    1831. 

—  thyrsifio'ra  (thyrse-flowered).    Yellow.    Jnly. 

1832. 

Mallow.    Ma'lva. 

Mallow  Bose.    Hibi'scvs  moscheu'tos. 

Ma'lope.  (From  malos^  soft,  or  tender ; 
referring  to  the  texture  of  the  leaves. 
'SaX.ord.tMaUowvforts  [Malvaceae].  Iiinn., 
l6-Monadelphia  Q-Polyandria.) 

2l 
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Htrdj  anptt«lf»  with  murplt  flower*,  firom  Bsr- 
barf .  Seed*  sown  ander  a  glass.  In  March,  or  in 
the  open  border  towardi  the  end  of  April ;  ear* 
lier,  if  the  grmxaA  ia  eandy  and  eariT' 
M.makUHri'dM  (maUow-like).  i.  June.  1710. 
nnuafta  iwrj-tdged),    July.    1710* 

—  MTfda  (three-cleft).    S.    July.    1808. 

Malfi'^hu.        Bi^rbadoes      Gheny. 

(Named  after  Professor  Malmghi, of  Pisa. 

Nat.  ord.,  Malpighia4t  [Mapighiaoee]. 

Linn.,  lO^Vecan^ria  8.ZVvil'»«»»    AUied 

to  Galphimia.) 

stove  evergreen  ehmbe.  Cuttlnga  o^  young 
shoota  almoat  ripe,  but  with  leavee  attached, 
ezoept  at  the  joint  cut  through,  in  aaad,  under 
a  bell-gUuB,  and  in  bottom  heat,  in  •uromer; 
■andy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to 
58°;  aummer,  69°  to  85°. 

M.  aquifcflium  (holly-leaved).  7*  Knk*  August. 
8.  Amer.    1750. 

—  ^(/lo'ra  (two-flowered).     10k    Pal*  red.    iv^. 

S.  Amer.    1810. 

—  eoeciffera  (berry-bearias).  S.  Rnk.  8.  Amer. 

(783. 

—  gla'bra  (imooth-JMwetfX     Ifl.     Rooe.    May. 

W.  Ind.    1788- 
~  Mca'na  (hoary).    Rose.    Caxnpeachy.    174?. 

—  macrophp'lla  (large-lsaved).  Redi  pink.  July. 

Brazil.    1820. 

—  oA'^tda  (glossy-Zeaved).    0.    Pink.    Mij.   W. 

Ind.    1783. 

—  punieifo'lia  (pomegranate-IeaTod).    IS*   Rose. 

W.  Ind.    1600. 

Ma'lva.  Mallow.  (From  matacho,  to 
soften;  referring  to  their  emollient  qua- 
lities. Nat.  ord.,  MaUo%owi>rU  [Malva* 
case].  linn.,  \%-M<madelpkUi  S-Polfmn- 
dria.) 

Hardy  annuids,  by  seeds,  in  the  open  bordtt  in 
April ;  perennial  herbaceous,  such  u  Mouroafna, 
Ike.,  by  8«Bds  under  a  hMid-light,  by  diTision  in 
spring,  and  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  under 
a  hand-light;  stove  and  greenhouse  species,  by 
cttttinn.  genenUy  ioaeitM  in  sandy  soil,  nndez  » 
hand-light;  these  last  are  best  growa  in  rich, 
fibry  loam  and  peat,  and  require  merely  the  com- 
mon treatment  suitable  to  greenhouse  and  stove. 

OBKENHOUSB   HERBACBOITS. 
M.  angulafta  (mgltd).    I.    Purple.   July.    1880. 

—  eampanuM'dei  (campannla-Iike).    i.    Blush. 

October.    N.  Amer.    182S. 
•^nurpurttfia  (purpled).    1^.    Pale  ved.    Jnly. 
Chili.    1835. 

OKEENHOUSE    XV£B(}BEBN8. 
M.  ama'na  (pleasing).   3.   Purple.   ApriL   Gape- 
of  Good  Hope.    1706. 

—  cMpe'm'tna  (roughest).    3.   Red.  July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1700* 

—  baha'mica  (balsamic).   -4.  Pink.   July.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1600. 

—  hrffoniff/lia  (bryony-leaved).  4.  Purple.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,    1731. 

—  eampanula'ta  (bell-/ott;ere(i).    1.   Pink,  lilac. 

July.    Chili.    1830. 
"  Cape'tui*  (Cape).     10.    B«d,   white.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1713. 
•—  capitm'ta  (headed).  8.  Ked.  April.  Pern.  1708. 
-^/NifgraifU  (fragrant).  8.   Scarlet.  June.  Cape 

of  Good>Hiw«»    1759. 


M*  laf^aa  Itailk'^oloared).  4.  White.  Jamiary. 
Mexico-    1780. 

—  mifiia'/a  (red).     4.     Red  veins.     June.     8. 

Amer.    1008. 

—  rehi^sa  (bent-bapk /eoverf).    4.    Pink.    April. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    isoa. 

—  $M'cta  (erect).    8.    white.    April.    Cape  of 

Good  Rope.    1908. 
-^  mimetyWta  (tfaree^fingeNd).  8<  Pink.  Jaly . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1701  • 

STOYX  HEBBACB0U8. 
M»  DonUmgefnriB  (Domingo).  S.    YeUow.    Jnly. 
St.  Domingo.    1884. 

—  tHcturptda^a  (three-spined).  T.  Tellow.  Jnly. 

W.  Ind.    1735.    Biennial. 


July. 


STOVE  EVEBaBEENS. 
Jf  .  Borh&niea  (Bourbon).     4.     Tellow. 

Mauritius^    1810. 
•^  CMWi'Ma  (sMwlet).  8.  Like.  Jnly.   & 

1835. 
^  cenei'nna  (neat).   5.    Lilac.    May.   S.  Amer. 

1835. 

—  $ea.'bra  (rongh-»lemmed).  4.   Yellow.    Jnne. 

Peru.    1708. 

—  teopa'ria  (broom-iike).    0.     YeUow.     April. 

Peru*    1788. 
"•tpiea'ia  (eiinp/a- spiked).    9.    Orwg*^    Jttlyv 
Jamaica.    1780. 

—  t9menio'9a  (wooUy).    8.    Yellosr.    Jo^.    B. 

Ind.    1880. 

HARDY  AKHIIALfr. 
M.  eri'apa  (curled).  5.  WhiU.  June.  Syrin.  1573. 

—  Itt'ei(te  (shining).    Pink.    June. 

~  lfa«n7tVAa  (fiauritanisn).    9.    Fink.    JMy. 
9outh  Burope.    1708. 

—  MuiWrii  (Muller's).  Sardinia.  1833.  Bsennua. 

BABBT  HBBBACBOiJS^ 
IC  Hmmifngii^Binain^t;^  8.  Whke,  nd.  June. 
Russia.    1830.  _   ^      ,      ,  , 

—  inoolucra'ta  (involucrated).  IJ.  Ptarple.  Jnly. 

K.  Amer.  ,    . 

—  Jte'fiefs  (Italian).  8.  Porple.  Angant.   Italj. 

»88a.  «  ^      „ 

^luUH'tia  (brick-coloured).    \.     Red.     Sep- 
tember.   Buenos  Ayres.    1840. 

—  JiiHiro««»Mi  (Monro's).    3.    Searleu    Ancnst. 

Columbia.    1828,  ,  ,       

—  More'nU  (Moreni's).  3.  Red.  July.  Italy.  1880. 

—  moscAo'/a  (musk).    8.  Flesh.  June.   Britain. 
iin4M«7a  (waved>.    8.    Whit^    July. 

MUlyavi'sous.  (From  malva^  the.Mal- 
low,  and  viscus,  ^ue ;  refanriag  to  the 
mneilage  with  which  it  abouada.  Nat. 
ord.,  MaUotowwrU  [MaltaoeseJ.  Lam., 
leMonadtdj^a  Q-Polyandkw.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  the  eoaie- 
what  stubby  stde-shooto  ia  asad,  unde*  a  belt- 
glass,  and  in  heat ;  but  the  bell-gUw  must  bo 
elevated  at  night,  to  prevent  damping;  fibry 
peat,  and  sandy,  hxmpy  loam.  Winter  tensp.. 
50° ;  summer,  W*  to  85*. 
M.  arWreut  (tree).   18.   Scarlet.  W.  Ind.  1714. 

—  mo7its(soft}.  12.  Searlet.  August.  Mexico.  17J0. 
'—pUo'sus  (shaggy).    18.    Red.    October.    Ja- 
maica.   1780t 

Mamme'a,  Mammee-ta^e.  (The  na- 
tive name.  Nat.  orcj.,  GuUifers  [Clusia- 
cese].  linn.,  l^-Polyandria  l-Monogynui. 
Allied. to  Miiircinia.) 
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Gdli?«ad  m  tits  Wert  ImUm  and  Sontb 
Amerlea  for  ita  fruit,  called  the  If  ammee  Apple, 
or  Wild  Aprieot,  aaid  to  rival  the  If  angoateen. 
Stove  everfreen  trees,  with  white  flowers.  Gat« 
tuiga  of  the  half-ripaaed  ahoota  in  aand,  under  a 
beil-glaaa,  and  in  bottom^heat }  flbry,  aandy 
loam,  and  a  little  dried  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  SO**  to  55<> ;  aummer,  00**  CD  80^ 
ir.  4/Heb'iM  (African).  ••.  July.  Africa.  IMS. 
—  ifmeHeo'iMi  (Aueriean).   00.   S.Amer.   17M. 

Mamxhia'sea.      A    sectioii    of    the 
Ca'ctus,  which  see. 

Dwarf  plants,  composed  of  an  aasem* 
blage  of  taberdes,  somewhat  resembling 
the  teats  of  animids:  these  are  generally 
terminated  with  bunches  of  hairy  bristles, 
and  between  them  the  flowers  appear. 
To  grow  them  saccessfully,  they  should 
be  fresh  dressed,  or  repotted,  in  sandy 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  iair  portion  of 
brick  mbbish  and  cow-dung,  old  and 
dried,  in  April  or  May;  afterwards  kept 
in  a  temperature  of  from  Ifi^  to  90>,  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  but  little 
or  no  water  given  to  the  roots  until  they 
are  rooting  freely;  then  water  may  be 
given,  and  the  stimulus  to  growth  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  months,  when 
moisture  must  be  gradually  withdrawn, 
even  when  the  sun  heat  in  allowed  to  re- 
main in  as  great  a  degree  to  consolidate 
the  tissues ;  and  in  the  end  of  autumn 
the  atmosphere  must  be  gradually  cooled, 
to  enable  the  plants  to  stand  dry,  and  in 
a  diy  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of 
from  45®  to  50®  during  the  winter.  No 
shade  will  be  required,  unless  just  after 
potting,  before  fresh  growth  is  made. 
Those  who  try  them  in  windows  may 
easily  give  them  the  above  treatment  by 
placing  them  in  a  close  box  or  pit  for  two 
months  in  summer.  Easily  propagated 
by  offsets  and  protuberances.  Their 
greatest  enemy  is  the  red  spider ;  plenty 
of  syringing  ^nien  growing  in-  summer, 
and  steaming  with  sulphur  from  a  hot- 
water  plate  at  other  times,  is  the  best 
remedy.  Water  somewhat  liberally  in 
summer,  when  in  flower  and  growing; 
little  or  none  must  be  given  at  other 
times. 

Makdasim  OltAMOE.     Ci'trtu  no'bilis. 

Mandevi'lla.  (Named  after  H.  J. 
JifandevUle,  Esq.,  our  minister  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Nat.  ord..  Dogbanes  [Apocyna- 
oea?].  Linn.,  a-Pentandria  i-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Eohites.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  climber.  Generally  by 
esttinjga  of  the  small,  stiff  side-shoots,  when  about 
three  inchea  in  length,  taken  off  close  to  the  old 
wood,  aad  inserted  in  sand,  uadcr  a  foeil-glasl, 
and  in  a  mUd  totttm-beat|  peat  and  Aeam. 


Wintevtemp.,  41^  to  48^;  daes  Iktle  good  aa  a 
pot-plant,  but  is  splendid  when  plantM  out  and 
allowed  room  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservaunry» 
where  fine  efimbers  are  priied.        "^ 

M.nume'olmt    (aweet-aeented).      90.     White. 
June.    Buenoa  Ayr^a.    1837. 

Maub  'ttia.  (  Named  after  X.  2d4m4Ui, 
an  Italian  botanist  Nat.ard.,CtiitfAoiiadii 
[Cinchonaoett].  Linn.,  ^litrandrU  1- 
MowHfynia,    Allied  to  Bouvardia.) 

Stov€  evergreen  climbera.  In  a  eool  green- 
house they  thrive  only  in  summer;  eottinnof 
the  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  undffr  a  bcll-glasa ; 
such  kinds  as  cocci'nea  alao  by  division  of  the 
fleshy,  tttbercled-like  roota  as  growth  is  com- 
mencing; aandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Winter 
temp  ,  45^  to  60°;  summer,  00°  to  85°. 

M.  bi'color  (two-coloured).    8.    Searlet,  yeUow. 
March.    Bio  Janeiro.    1843. 

—  eoedfnea  (acarlet).  80.  Scarlet.  June.  Ouiana. 

1800. 

—  glafbra  (smooth-my^foMif).    5.    Scarlet.    Au- 

gust.   Buenoa  Ayres. 

—  Lffgi'idum  (Lygistum).    80.     Pink.    March. 

Cuba.    182S. 
->  tple'ndens  (splendid).    Crimson.    May.    Ca- 
raecas.    1840. 

—  mn^fit/ra  (one-flowered).    8.    Boae.    Novem- 

ber.    St.  M&rtha.    1844. 

Mangi'fera.       Mango-tree.      (From 

mango,  the  Hindoo  name  of  the  fruit, 

and  /erOy  to  bear.     Nat.  ord.,  Anacards 

[Anacardiacese].    Linn.,  2S-Polygamia  1- 

Moncecia,) 

The  Mango  is  the  moat  esteemed  fruit  in  India* 
having  a  grateful  pen'umed  flavour.  Stove  ever- 
green trees,  from  the  £ast  Indies.  Cuttioga  of 
the  nearly  ripe  ahoota  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and 
in  heat;  peat  and  rich  loam.  Winter  temp.,  80^ 
to  00° ;  summer,  0u°  to  90°. 

Jir./w'^iifa  (fetid).    80.     Red.     1824. 

If.  rn<<tca( Indian).    20.     White.    July.     1000. 

—  oppwitifo'lia  (opposite-leaved).  Yellow.  June. 

1823. 

Mamsstba.  The  larva  of  the  Bright- 
line- brown-eye,  or  Pot-herb  Moth  {Ma' 
mettra  oieracea),  laBj  be  found  early  in 
December,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  undergoing  its  transformations. 
This  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive of  our  garden  enemies,  feeding 
on  the  stem,  just  under  the  surface,  of 
cabbages,  but  more  especially  broooli, 
lettuces,  and  some  other  garden  prodooe 
daring  the  autumn.^  It  is  of  a  livid  yel- 
lowish-brown colour,  darkly  striped  on 
the  back  and  sides,  and  with  a  white 
stripe  nearly  over  the  feet,  which  ave 
light  brown.  It  has  black  dots  between 
the  dark  stripes.  When  young,  and  some- 
times e^'en  when  fully  grown,  it  has  a 
^reen  ground  colour.  The  moth  comes 
tortfa  in  the  summer.  It  measures  one 
and  a  half  inch  across  the  fore-wings» 
which  are  nearly  of  a  uniform  oheatnut 
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colonr,  but  slightly  clonded,  and  with  a 
whitish  in-efi(ular  line  near  the  outer  edge, 
with  an  orange-coloured,  kidney-shaped 


spot  near  it,  and  a  roundish  dark  spot 
near  the  centre.  The  under-wings  are 
dusky- white,  with  the  veins  and  a  cre- 
scent-shaped spot  in  the  centre  all  dusky. 

Mamestra  brassioB  — ^During  the  latter 
part  of  the  evenings  of  May  and  June,  a 
middle-sized,  hrown  moth  may  he  seen 
very  often  flying  in  our  gardens,  and 
visiting  our  beds  of  cabbages  and  lettuces, 
of  which  its  caterpillars  are  most  destruc- 
tive. This  is  the  Cabbage  Moth  {Mamestra 
brassiccBi  and  Noctua  braasica  of  some 
naturalists).  It  measures  about  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  across  the  opened  fore- 
wings,  which  are  dusky-brown,  clouded 
with  darker  shades,  and  marked  with 
pairs  of  dark  spots  on  their  front  edge ; 
fjrom  these  spots  proceed  the  streaks 
which  mark  the  wings  across ;  there  are 
various  spots  on  the  wings,  some  yellowish, 
and  those  in  the  middle  surrounded  with 
white,  the  kidney-shaped  one  with  a 
whitish-grey  crescent  round  it,  and  black- 
ish beyond ;  the  wings  have  a  grey,  yel- 
lowish-striped fringe,  and  near  this,  at  the 
point  farthest  from  the  body,  they  have  a 
row  of  black,  triangular  marks ;  the  hind- 
wings  are  light  brownish-grey,  with  dark 
veins ;  the  body  and  head  are  of  various 
shades  of  blaokish-grey,  with  a  darker 
stripe  of  the  same  colour  down  the  centre 
of  the  back.  During  the  day  this  moth 
rests  on  the  shady  sides  of  the  stems  of 
trees,  or  the  branches  of  hedge -row 
bushes,  and  even  by  Ihe  side  of  clods  on 
the  soil. 

The  caterpillar  is  green,  variously 
marked  with  grey  or  black,  with  a  dark 
stripe  down  the  back,  and  a  dirty-yellow 
one  down  each  side;  the  spiracles  (breath 
ing.holes)  are  white,  surrounded  with 
black,  ana  close  above  the  yellow  stripe. 
The  caterpillar  is  found  in  July,  August, 
and  September,  feeding  upon  the  hearts 
jof  cabbages  and  lettuces.    The  only  re- 


medies are  destroying  the  moths  when- 
ever seen,  and  hand-picking  the  cater- 
pillars. The  latter  bury  themselves  in 
the  ground,  and  remain  in  the  papa  or 
chrysalis  state  ail  the  winter. — The  Cot* 
tage  hardener, 

Manolb'su.  (Named  after  Captain 
MangleSf  and  his  brother,  Robert  Mangles, 
Esq.,  of  Sunning  Hill,  distinguished  pa- 
trons of  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteadt  [Pro- 
teaceee].  Linn.,4-2Vlranfifrta  l-Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Grevillea.) 

Greenhonse  evergreen  shmbe,  from  Swm  Biver. 
Cuttiagsof  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and 
in  heat,  after  the  base  of  the  cutting  begins  to 
swell ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
35*»  to  45®. 

M.  gtnbra'ta  (smooth).    5.   Vhlte.    May.    1838. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple).    Purple.    May.    1830. 

—  veali'ta  (clothed).    Purple.    May. 

Manoo  Gingeb.     Curcu'ma  ama'da, 
Mangosteen.     Oarci'nia, 
Manoo-tbbs.    See  Mamgi'fsba. 
Mangbove.    Jthizo'phora,     • 
Manica'bia.  (From  manica,  a  glove,  re> 
ferringto  the  spathe,  or  rolling  leaf  which 
surrounds  the  flower-stem.    Nat   ord., 
Palms  [FalmaceiB].    Linn.,  Zl-Moneecia 
9'Enneandria») 

stove  Palm.  Seeda  in  a  strong  heat,  in  a  hot- 
bed ;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  55^  to  06^ ; 
summer,  6b°  to  fiO°. 

ilf.  sacci'/era  (sugary.   Wine-palm),  30.   £.  Ind. 
1823. 

Ma'nihot.  (The  Brazilian  name  of 
thQ  root.  Jf&LoTd.ySpurgeiPorts  [Euphor- 
biacese] .  IAnn.\21'Mou(ecia l-Heptaadria, 
Allied  to  Jatropha.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  eacept  digila'ta,  whieh 
onlv  requires  a  greenhouee;  all  the  species  placed 
under  Jani'pha  should  be  restored  to  this  genua. 
For  euiture,  see  JaniVba  and  JA'TsorHA. 

Jf.  digita'ta  (finger-Zeaeerf).    Blue,  green.    July. 
Australia.     L820. 

—  gra'eilU  (slender).  Brown,  green.  July.  Braxil. 

1822. 

—  tiniM'tn  i^vty-edged).    Brown.  July.  Brasil. 

ISii. 

—  tenuifu'lia  (thin -leaved).  Blue,  brown.  June. 

Brasil.     18:^2. 

Manna.    Alha'gi. 

Manna  Ash.     O'mus  rotundifo'lia. 

Manti'sia.  Opera  Girls.  (Named  after 
an  insect,  Mantis,  to  which  the  flowers 
have  been  compared.  Nat.  ord.,  Qitiger- 
worts  [Zingiberacese].  Linn.,l-JI/oiiaA(irta 
\-Moiwgynia,    Allied  to  Ginger.) 

.Stove  herbaceous  evcrgreena,  from  the  East  In* 
dies.  Divisionof  the  roots,  as  growth  commences; 
sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam,  well  drained.  Winter 
temp.,  4S°  to  55** ;  summer,  t^  to  8A**. 

Jlf.  fo/Za^o^na  (dancing).    1.  Purple.  July.  1808. 
"  sputuiofta  (epatulate).   1.  Blue.  June.  18S9. 
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Mksxi't^k*  (From  manust  the  hand; 
from  a  faint  resemblanoe  in  the  divisions 
of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  FigworU  [Scro- 
phnlariacese].  Linn.,  l^^DidynamUi  H-An- 
gu'Spermia,    Allied  to  Cfatenostoma.) 

OraenhooM  evergreoB*.  from  the  €ap«  of  Good 
Hope.  Several  speclea  ere  taken  from  thia  genua 
and  added  to  Lyperia.  Seeda,  aown  in  apring,  in 
a  alight  hotbed ;  cuttinga  of  the  young  ahoota, 
firm  at  their  baae,  in  aand,  under  a  bfili-glaaa,  but 
without  bott6m-heat ;  aandy  loam  and  peat,  and 
.leaf-mould.     Winter  temp.,  38°  to  48°. 

M.  cheira'nthut  (wallflower).  1.  Orange.  Auguat. 

1795. 
~  eordafta  (heart>/eae«rf).   ^.   Red.   July.  1810. 
-« rt4'6ra  (red).    U.    Red.    June,    1790. 
—  viscu'sa  (clammy).  1.  Pink.  September.  177^* 

Mamubrs  are  either  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral.  They  directly  assist  the  growth 
of  plants,  by  entering  into  their  compo- 
sition, by  absorbing  and  retaining  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere,  by  absorbing 
tbe  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  sti- 
mulating the  vascular  system  of  the  plants. 
Manures  indirectly  assist  vegetation,  by 
killing  predatory  vermin  and  weeds,  by 
promoting 'the  decomposition  of  stubborn 
organic  remains  in  the  soil,  and  by  pro- 
tecting plants  from  violent  changes  of 
temperature. 

All  these  properties  seldom,  if  ever, 
occur  in  one  species  of  manure ;  but  each 
is  usually  particularized  by  possessing 
one  or  more  in  a  superior  degree.  That 
is  the  most  generally  applicable  manure 
which  is  composed  of  matters  essential 
te  the  growth  of  plants:  tlie  chief  of 
these  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; 
therefore  all  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  excellent  manures.  It  would 
evidently  be  of  great  benefit  if  every 
plant  could  be  manured  with  the  decaying 
parts  of  its  own  species.  This  rule  might 
be  so  far  followed  as  that  the  stems  of 
potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  could  be  dug  respect- 
ively into  the  compartments  where  those 
crops  are  intended  to  be  grown  in  the 
following  year;  but  such  manure  requires 
the  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

Some  manures  ameliorate  a  soil  by  ab- 
sorbing moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 
This  property  is,  at  least,  as  beneficial  to 
ground  that  is  aluminous  as  to  that  which 
is  siliceous ;  for  it  is  equally  useless  to 
either  during  periods  of  plentiful  rain ; 
but  in  the  drought  of  summer,  when 
moisture  is  much  wanting  to  plants,  it  is 
beneficial  to  both ;  iu  very  dry  seasons  it 
is  even  of  greater  importance  to  clayey 
than  to  light  soils;  for  vegetation  on  the 
former  suffers  more  from  long-continued 


drought  than  en  the  latter,  the  surface  of 
the  clayey  soil  becoming  caked  and  im- 
pervious to  air,  the  only  grand  source  of 
compensatory  moisture  that  is  available 
to  the  languishing  plants,  and  which  is 
more  open  to  those  which  grow  on  light, 
aqd,  consequently,  more  pervious  soils.  ' 
The  following  table  of  the  comparative 
absorbent  powers  of  many  manures  is 
extracted  chiefly  from  An  Essay  on  the 
Use  of  Salt  in  JgrumUure,  by  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Johnson : — 

Horse-dung  evaporated  previously  to 
dryness,  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  aV 
sorbed  during  an  exposure  of  three  hours 
to  air  saturated  with  moisture  at  62°,  145 
parts;  putrefied  tanners'  bark,  under 
similar  circumstances  (66°),  145  parts; 
unputreiied  tannei's'  bark,  115  parts;  cow- 
dung,  130  parts;  pig-dung,  120;  sheep- 
dung,  81  ;  pigeon.dung,  50;  refuse  marine 
salt  (60°),  40^;  soot  (68o),  36;  burnt 
clay,  29  ;  the  richest  soil  (in  one  hour), 
23  ;  coal-ashes,  14;  lime  (part carbonate), 
II ;  crushed  rock-salt,  10 ;  gypsum,  9 ; 
chalk,  4. 

The  absorbing  power  of  a  manure  i<i 
much  influenced  by  the  state  in  which  it 
is  preiiented  to  the  atmosphere.  In  a 
finely-divided  state  mere  capillary  attrac- 
tion assists  it ;  hence  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  soil  frequently  stirred  by 
hoeing,  &c.  But  a  mere  mass  of  cotton, 
by  means  of  capillary  attraction,  will  ab- 
sorb moisture  from  the  air ;  yet  it  parts 
with  it  at  a  very  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  of  importance,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  which  are  t1;)e  manures  that 
not  only  absorb  but  retain  moisture 
powerfoliy.  The  following  results  of  our 
experiments  throw  some  light  on  this 
point  :— 

Pig  dung  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
temperature  of  106°,  and  then  moistened 
with  six  parts  of  water,  required  for 
beings  reduced  to  dryness  again,  at  the 
above  temperature,  135  minutes ;  horse- 
dung  under  similar  oireumstances,  90; 
common  salt,  75 ;  soot,  75  ;  rich  soil,  82'; 
chalk,  29;  poor  soil  (siliceous), 23 ;  gyp- 
sum, 18. 

These  experiments  point  out  a  criterion 
by  which  we  easily  ascertain  the  com- 
parative richness  of  any  two  given  soils 
or .  manures :  the  most  v  fertile  will  be 
most  absorbent  and  retentive. 

Some  manures  increase  the  growth  and 
vigour  of  plants  by  stimulating  their 
absorbent  and  assimUating  organs.    The 
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stimMlftting  powers  of  exwementitious 
manures  ame  from  the  salts  of  «mmo&U 
they  contaia. 

Sir  H.  Davy  found  vegetatioii  assisted 
by  eolations  of  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal- 
ammoniae),  carbonate  of  ammonia  (vola- 
tile salt), and  acetate  of  ammonia.  Night 
a^  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of 
manures,  surpasses  all  others  in  the 
abimdance  of  its  ammoniacalconstitaents 
ift  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  nearer  any 
animal  approaches  to  man  in  the  nature 
ef  its  food,  the  more  fertilizing  is  the 
manore  it  affords.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  a  languishing  plant-^-one,  for  ex- 
ample, that  has  been  kept  very  long  vil^h 
its  roots  out  of  the  earto,  as  an  orange- 
tree  recently  imported  from  Italy— might 
be  most  rapidly  recovered,  if  its  stem 
and  branches  were  steeped  in  a  tepid, 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ; 
and  when  planted,  an  uncorked  phial  of 
the  soltttioo  were  suspended  to  one  of 
the  branohea,  to  impregnate  the  atmo- 
sphere slightly  with  its  stimulating  fumes. 

Manures  are  also  of  benc^t  to  plants 
by  affording  some  of  the  gases  dT  the 
atmosphere  to  their  roots  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  A  soil,  when  first  tomed 
up  by  the  spade  or  plough,  has  generally 
a  red  tint,  of  various  intensity,  which,  by 
a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  air,  subsides 
into  a  grey  or  black  hue.  The  first  oolonr 
appears  to  arise  from  the  oxide  of  iron 
which  all  soils  contain,  being  in  the  state 
of  the  red  or  protoxide;  by  absorbing 
more  oxygen  during  the  exposure,  it  is 
converted  into  the  black  or  peroxide. 
Hence  one  of  the  benefits  of  frequently 
fitirriag  soils;  the  roots  of  incumbent 
plants  abstract  the  extra  dose  of  oxygen, 
and  reconvert  it  to  the  protoxide.  Coal- 
aslies,  in  common  with  all  carbonaceous 
matters,  have  the  power  of  strongly  at- 
tracting oxygen.  Every  gardener  may 
have  observed  how  rapidly  a  bright  spade 
af  iron  left  ibul  with  eoal-ashes  becomes 
oovered  with  rust  or  red  oxide. 

Manures  assist  plants  by  destroying 
predatory  vermin  and  weeds.  This  is  not 
a  iffoperi^  of  animal  and  vegetable  ma- 
nnres^-they  foster  both  those  enemies  of 
our  crops.  Sah  and  lime  are  very  efilcient 
destroyers  of  slugs,  snails,  grubs,  Ac. 

Stable  •manure,  and  all  decomposing 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  decay  of  stub- 
born organic  iremains  in  the  aeit,  on  the 


principle  that  putrescent  aabstaaces 
hasten  the  process  of  putrefaction  in 
other  organio  bodies  with  which  thejr 
come  in  contaot.  Scdt,  in  a  small  pro- 
portion, has  been  demonstrated  by  Sir 
J.  Pringle  to  be  gifted  with  a  similar  sep- 
tic property;  and  that  lime  rapidly  breaks 
down  the  texture  of  organized  matters  is 
well  known. 

There  is  no  doabt  that  rich  soils,  or 
those  abounding  in  animal  and  vegetable 
remains,  are  less  liable  to  change  in  tem- 
perature with  that  of  the  incumbent 
atmosphere  than  those  ^f  a  poorer  con- 
stitution. This  partly  arises  firom  the 
colour  of  the  soils.  Some  manures,  as 
salt,  protect  plants  from  suffering  by 
sadden  reductions  of  temperature,  by 
entering  into  their  system,  stimulating 
and  rendering  them  more  vigorous,  im- 
pregnating their  sap,  and,  consequently, 
rendering  it  less  Jiable  to  be  congealed. 

Maflb.    A'cer. 

Maranhao  Nirrs.    SeHhoUe'Ha. 

Maba'nta.  Arrow^root.    (Named  after 

B.  MaranHf  an  Italian  botanist.      Nat. 

ord.,  MarttnU  [Marantaceee].     linn.,  1- 

Monandria    X-Monogynia,       Allied     to 

Ganna.) 

A  kind  of  arrow-root  is  obtidned  from  the  rbi- 
somes,  or  f  eshy  roots,  of  soms  of  the  species. 
Stove  evergreens ;  dmuoa  of  the  roots  in  spring ; 
rich,  saoHy  loam,  with  nodules  of  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  50^  to  00^ ;  summer,  60^  to  S6°. 

M,  angustifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  2.  Bed.  July. 
W.  Ind.     IS90. 

—  hif color  (tvo-cidoured).     | 

Brasil.     1893. 
— mt'nor  (amaUer).     ^. 

S.  Amer.     1S28. 
^  Hnea^ta  (wkitt-lintd-le^edfi.    1.    184S. 

—  .—^  ro'aett  (rosf -lined -A;!4i0<<().    1.    ISiS* 

—  Mataece'ngis  (Malacca).     8.     Greeo,    while. 

December.    E.  Ind.    1820. 

—  ohlPqua  {twiaied-lenved).      S.     Bed.     July. 

Guiana.    1 80S* 

—  Tou'ckat  (TottchaO*    <•    Red.  July.   K.  Ind. 

1819. 

—  «aHejr'<'^<s  (variegated).    I.    July.    S.  Amer. 

I8S5. 

Maba'ttia.  (Named  after  J.  F.  Ma- 
raiHf  an  Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
DantBoworta  [Danfeaceesj.  Linn.,  24- 
Cryptoffmnia  l-Filiees.    Allied  to  Ferns.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Divinon  kt  «priog,  or  by 
epore-like  seeds  i  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp., 
»6*>  to  W*  i  aiimmsr,  <0^  to  %SP.  , 

M,aia't9    (winged).       ijt^     Brown.      Angnat. 

Jamaica.    1703. 
1— 6tcw/«A>'/ta,  (cicuta-leaved).    Brown,  yellow. 

Braail.     1843. 
-^  tflwmu  (elegant).    8.    Brawn,  yellow.    Nor* 

folk  IsTand. 
^  2«B'pif  (smooth).    9.  Brown,  jeliow,  Jamaica. 


White.     Joly. 

White.     ApriL 
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lS,»Mxm  of  streams  anfl  other  waters 
must  always  aoeord  with  the  pleasttte- 
grdnnds  in  which  they  are  pla<)ed.  Art, 
therefore,  must  imitate  eaoh  ia  its  proper 
plao8,iiot  always  hy  astadiovspicturesilae 
anvngement  of  the  marginal  aeeompaDi- 
ments  in  each  case,  bat  by  excavating 
the  groundwork,  planting  the  trees  and 
shmbs,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  the  motion 
of  the  waves  of  tbe  water.  After  the 
effects  of  one  winter»  stones  or  gravel 
may  be  deposited  in  spots  suitable  for 
stony  or  gravelly  shores. 

MABQTBiOA'aPUS.  (From  margaron,  a 
pearl,  and  karpoe^  a  seed-vessel ;  referring 
to  the  pearly  suoenlent  fhiit  Nat.  ord., 
Sanguisorbi  [Sanguisorbaces].  Linn., 
aiHandria  i-Monogynia.  Allied  to 
Ciiffortia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrab.  Gnttiiia  of  half-ripened 
•ko«le  in  April  or  Umj,  in  seira,  under  n  bell* 
gUas,  end  in  bottom-heefci  undy  peat,  with 
pieeea  of  ohareoal.  Winter  temp.,  48*  to  65° { 
summer,  60°  to  85**. 

jr.  fe/o'Mt  (brietly).    9.    Green.    Pern.    Ittg. 

Mabu'lia.    See  Toyo'mita. 

Maria 'nthus.  (From  barton,  Mary, 
and  arUhoa,  a  flower;  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Nat.  ord.,  PiUosporadt 
[Pittosporacese].  Linn.,  6-PenUmdria 
I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Solly  a.) 

Grteqboaie  devideoua  climbert.  Cutting!  of 
ung  iride-ahoota  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaM,  in 
ay  ;  tandlr  loam,  fibry  peat,  with  potaherda  and 

charcoal,  to  keep  the  soil  rather  open.     Winter 

temp.,  40*^  to  45*'. 

Jf .  ciBru'leQ-puneia^tu*  {orange  •  blue  •  spotted). 

4.    Blue.    April.    Swan  River.    1840. 
--fHttie&tui  (thrubbj).    Swan  River.    1841. 

Ha'bioa.  (From  maratno,  to  flag ;  re> 
ferring  to  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the 
dowers,  which  last  hardly  a  day.  Kat. 
ord»>  Iridt  [Iridaeesd].  Linn.,  d-TWamfrMi 
l-Mofutgynia,    Allied  to  Iris.) 

Mnvice  haa  been  long  known,  therefure  we 
fftain  it ;  but  the  true  name  is  Cipvhra*  Hevb»> 
ceoue  evergreen*.  ,By  aeed,  town  in  a  alight  hot- 
bed in  ipring ;  by  otnttt,  in  abundance,  though 
semi  ripens  very  freely ;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and 
leaf-mould;  they  rtt^uire  the  protection  of  a 
gveenbouse  or  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

Jf.  emru'tea  ^oe).  S.  Bloe.  May.  BracH.  iStS. 
^  Mrfe'slie  (sky-blue).     8.    Blue.   Brasil.    1829- 

—  gre^eUU  (slender).    8.    Yellow,  blue.    August. 

Braail.    1830. 
•^  iomgifv^lw  (lonir-Ieaved).     Striped.     August. 
Brasil.     18  tO. 

—  JforMs<«e'isti«  (Martinioo).  t.   YoUow.   Mai- 

tinioo,    1788. 

—  ATorlAtViM  (North's).  4.  Yellow.  June.  Bra- 

aiU    I78». 

—  jMImA/m  (maisfe).  1.  White.    July.    Oniaaa^ 

I7»8. 

—  Ai^iif  fCvpUtn  Sfblne's).    t.    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.    Bt.  11iomas%    leiS. 


fi, 


MlBtOdxi).    tUde^ndtda  ojlciHh*tU. 

FartelNP«.-*Single,  Common  double. 
Largest  veiy  doable.  Double  lemon- 
coloured,  Great  Childmg,  Small  Ghilding. 
The  single-floweted,  itnd  those  which 
haye  the  darkest  oramge  eolour,  possess 
the  most  ^vour. 

iffotl.— Light,  dry,  poof,  and  unshaded. 
In  rich  ground  they  grow  larger,  but 
lose  much  of  their  flavour. 

Sow  any  time  Arom  the  closeof  February 
utitil  June;  or  in  autumn j  during  Sep- 
tember. If  left  to  themselves,  they  multi- 
ply from  the  self-sown  seed.  Sow  in 
drills,  ten  inches  apart ;  the  plants  to  be 
left  where  raised,  being  thinned  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  asunder;  but  when  the 
seedlings  are  two  or  three  inches  in  height, 
they  may  be  temoyed  into  row6  at  similar 
distances  as  above.  Water  must  be  given 
moderately  eveiy  other  dey  in  dry  weather 
until  established. 

(7a<Ami»y.— The  flowers,  which  the 
spring-raised  plants  will  produce  in  the 
^une  of  the  same  year,  but  those  of  au- 
tnnm  not  until  that  of  the  foYloWiog  one, 
will  be  fit  to  gather  for  keeping  in  July, 
when  they  are  fVilly  expanded,  as  well  as 
(br  use  when  required.  Before  storing, 
they  must  be  dried  petfectly. 

Makiool]D  (Gbsat  Cap£).  CMndula 
hy'hrlda, 

Masi'lA.  (From  mtsriU,  Hve  embers, 
or  sparks ;  referring  to  pellucid  dots  on 
the  leaves,  or  yellow  fringe  round  the 
aeedpod.  Nat. otd ., Theads [ Temstromi- 
acen].  Liofn.,  IS-Polgandria  6-Penta- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Mahtrrea.) 

stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  ihoota, 
whan  short,  and  getting  firm  al  their  Inn  \  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  well-dnined,  and  open.  Winter 
temp.,  ft0<^  to  6S*^;  summer,  ttf  to  dO<*. 
JIT.  raceik&ea  (raeemed).  18.  Yellow,  green. 
August.    W.  Ind.    1817. 

Mabjobam.  {OrVgamurt,)  0*majora*nm^ 
Sweet  or  Summer  Maijoram.  O,  hera- 
ch&'tieum,  Winter  Maijoram.  O.  cm'ie$, 
Common  or  Pot  Maijoram. 

i9ot/.-*Light«  dry,  and  moderfttely  fer^ 
tile.    The  situation  oaMiet  be  toe^  open. 

PropagatHom.'^The  Sweet  Mflnjoram  i8 
propagated  solely  by  seede ;  the  ethere 
by  seed,  as  well  as  by  parttng  their  roots, 
and  siipa  of  their  bmnohes.  Sew  tMm 
the  end  of  Febmaiy,  if  open  ii^eather,  to 
the  eommencement  of  June;'  but  the 
eariy  part  of  April  is  be^T.  Poftioiie  of 
the  rooted  plants,  aUpe,  At,,  may  be 
planted  from  February  until  May,  ati4' 
}  during  SepteHibev  and  Ootober,r 
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JUr.  puiiiM'U  (ffomb.like->i*ofui).   Tellow.  Mftj.  j  Jf.  eW«f«'ltt  (efWt«d.«|H|«4).   |.   Whkt,  pwple. 


Mount  Ophir.    1830. 

Mavra'noya.  (Named  after  Professor 
Maurandyy  of  Carthagena.  Nat.  ord.,  Fig- 
f0or<4  [Serophularia6e8B].  Linn.)l^'-2>Ml|f- 
immm  2-Angiospermia.) 

Greenhouse  eyergreen  twinera,  from  MexleOt 
Seeds  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  spring;  and  cut- 
tings of  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  spring  or  autumn ; 
rich,  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould  ; 
will  flourish  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  in  summer 
on  wires,  and  fences,  and  pillars  in  the  open  air. 

Jf.  antirrhin{fto'ra  (snapdragon  -  flowered).  10. 
Purple.    July.    1844. 

—  Barektya'na  (Barclay's).  10,  Blue,  white.  July. 

1835. 

a'lba  ivrhite-Jhwered).  10.  White.  Year. 

1S4S. 

««  -~-  setnperjlo'rens  (ever-flowering). .  10.  Pur- 
ple.   July.    1790. 

Mau'bia.  (Named  after  ^.ilfatm,  an 
Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Anaeards  or 
Terebinths  [AnacardiacesB].  Linn.,  21- 
Moncecia  7-Octandria,  Allied  to  Day  ana.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees,  with  pinkish  flowers,  from 
Peru.    Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  heat,  under  a 
hand-glass ;  common  loam  and  a  little  peat ;  usual 
stove  treatment. 
Jtf.  heterophff'Ua  (variously-leaved).    SO.    18S2. 

—  timpHci/f/tia  (plain-leaved).    20.    188S. 

Mauri'tliu  (Named  after  PnnctfiHau- 
rtce,  of  Nassau.  Nat.  ord. fPa/ms  [Palma- 
ceffi] .    Linn.,  2ii'DicBcia  G-JBTexandria. ) 

Stove  Palms.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  rich, 
flbry,  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  iSri  summer, 
60®to9«*. 

Jf.  ormtt'Ac  (armed).    40.    Braatt.    1894. 
-^fiemufan  (sigsag-«ptJr«<().    40.    White»  green. 
Surinam.     1816. 

—  etnt'/era  (wine-bearing).  40.  Miuranbam.  18SS. 

M axilla'ria.  ( From  maxUlay  th e  jaws 
of  an  insect;  referring  to  a  resemblance 
of  the  columns  and  labellum.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchids  [ Orchidaee®] .  Tiim.,  fiO-Gynan- 
dria  X^MonandHa,) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions  of  (ihe  plant  in  spring ; 
fastened  on  wood  covered  wiUi  sphagnum,  or 
raised  in  baskets  filled  with  tphagnum,  old  wood, 
tuify  peat,  and  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  66^  to 
65°;  summer,  6o**  to  00°.  Urj  in  winter  (  moiit 
when  growing. 

JIf.  tt7Aa  (white).    Whit«.    W.  Ind. 
•*  aroma' tiea  (aromaticO.  1.  YeUow.  May.  M«ii«e. 
1825. 

—  aftro-purpiArta  (dark  purple)  1.  DariK  potple. 

Julv.    Mesieo.    1888. 

—  aftro-ru'hen»  (dserk  red).    Dark  red.    July. 
•»  ttu'reO'/u'toa  (golden  brown).  1 .  Golden  bvown. 

June.    S.  Amer.    1886. 

—  baria'ta  (bearded).  Yellow.  May.  Meiico.  ISSff. 

—  Barringto'nitg   (Barrington's).     14.    Yellow, 

brown.    April.    Jamaica.    1790. 
^  ca'ndida  (whitened).    White.    April.   Braiil. 
1840. 

^ciMna    (citron  -  coloured).     YeUow.     May. 
Mexico.    1840. 

—  conca'oa  (concave).   June.   Guatimala.    1844. 

—  crattiftiflia  (thick-i#»ve4>.    BrasU,    iM, 


July.    Trinidad. 

—  cro'ftfa  (saffron).    ^.    SaflVon.    Rio  Janeiro. 
•^  cninas'/a  (wedge-shaped).  White,  pink.   184  i. 

—  Defppii   (Deppe'e).      Yellow,   gnaen.     Jane. 

Xalapa.    1828. 

—  gaiea'ta   (helmeted).     Orange.      September. 

Xalapa.    1828. 

—  gramVnea  (grass-Zeaeerf).    Yellow,  red*    Dtf- 

noerara. 

—  grandiflo^ra  (larsre-flowered).    White,  yellow. 

August.    Merida. 

—  HarrUo'nia  (Mrs.  Harrison's).    I|.    Yellow, 

red.    Brazil. 

a7Aa  (white).  White.  April.  BrasU.  184S. 

grandiflo^rd  (large-flowered).  April.  Rio 

Janeiro. 

—  ywfi'o'ra  (ridged).  Crimeon,  yellow.  BrasU.  184S. 
•<•*  in'teo^A'lba  (yellowish-white).    Velluw,  white. 

June.    Merida. ' 

—  Ljfo'nU  (lit,  Lyon's).  Purple,  brown.  Meideo. 

1845. 
•^  MttcteafH    (Mac   Lefty's).      White,   hbmOod. 
Mexico.    1889. 

—  margina'ta  (bordered)*    Dark  yellow.    June. 

Merida. 

—  meU(i^gris{GvSxMk''iQm\)»  Tdlow, brown.  May. 

S.  Amer. 

—  oeAnp/eu'ca  (pale  yellow).  |.  Yellowish.  July. 

Rio  Jaueiro. 

—  omUhoglvfaa  (bird*s-tongae).  White.  Meideo. 

1842. 

—  |Ma/ufO(yra  (pale- flowered).    1.    Yellow.    St. 

Vincent.     1826. 

—  pelm(^o'if Iff  (palm-leaved)  <    White.    Jamaka. 

—  ParAre'W  (Parker**),    f.    Bvff,  white.    April. 

Demeratra.    1896. 

—  pi'cUi  (painted).   |.  OiUMge,  red.   Deoember. 

Bmil. 

—  — -^  mn'Jor  (larger).  YeUow,  white.  Deeamber. 

Braxil.    I8.S7. 
-^  plqtmnth^ra  (flat-anthered).     Green,   white. 
July.    BrasU.    1889. 

—  jMitto^i'fui  (parrot-like).  1.  Red,  yeUow.  Oo- 

tober.    Mexico.    1885. 
'^pwusMta  (9potted).^.Whit«-apoftt6d.Oetober. 
uflba  (white).    White-apotted.    October. 

Brasil.    1838% 

—  — —  psttTiuVea    (purple).       Purple  -  apotted. 

October.    Bra<U.    ISSQ. 
•^  raumu/M  (raeemed).   f.  Baff,  yeltow.  J«b«. 
Rio  Japtiro.     1826. 

—  Ao</tMe'nti(RolIisaon's}.   |.  YeUow.  August. 

BraxU.     !8S6. 
'^atapelmifdes{a*MptitiSi,^ikt),  ^  OnB^e.  Jobc. 

Braml.    1887. 
-^SU^tU  (Steel*s).    8.    Yeilow.«pott*d.    Jaly. 

Demenwa.    18S6. 
-.- taml/b'^  (elender^leaved).  1.  Purple,  yellow. 

June.    VeraCrus.    1887. 

—  ieirog^na  (four-angled).  Purple,  green,  vlute. 

July.    Braail.    1837. 
— '  Mmngulafris  Ctliree-angled).  Brown,  crimaoD* 
Guatimala* 

—  pffridis  (green).    4>    Green.>  May.    BrasQ. 

—  nUelWna  (yolk-of-egg-coloured).  i.    Oraago. 

June.    BrasiL    1887. 

—  Wmrreafna  (Warre'a).     a.     White,   purplt* 

Auguat.    BrasU.    I82g. 
•  jro'fi^Ama  (yeUow).  YeUow.  Organ  Mountains* 

MAXumjA'VA.  (Named  after  Prince 
MaximUian,  Nat.  ord..  Palms  [Palma- 
ceas]*  Linn.,  H^-Poli^cmia  i-MoncBcku 
Allied  to  CocoB.) 
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Stove  Fdms.    Seeds,  in  a  botbed  i  riiali«  waAt 
loam.    Winter  t«mp,,  UP  t*  40^;  •ammer,  fioi* 

to  86<*. 

Jf.  re'^  (royal).    60.    BruiL    1899. 

May.     CraiiB'giis  oxyen'nthat 

Mat-appia,    Podopkj^Uum  peUa'tum, 

Matte'mus.     (From  maitftn^  th^  Qhi- 

lian  Dame.    Nat.  ord.,  Spindle-treet  [Ce- 

]&strace»],        Linn.,     2h- Poly  gamin    2- 

Dicecia.    Allied  to  Celastrus.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
hsif-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass.  In 
May;  sandj  peat  and  Abiy  loam.  Winter  temp., 
3ft^  to  45<*. 

jr.  Aoa'rui  (boftria).    W.    White.    Chili.    i88S. 

—  Chile'ti*  (Chilian).   13.  Green,  yellow.  May. 

Chili.    1829. 

—  •e<«y«'inM  (eight-an^e-sfemmed).  6.  White. 

Oetober.    Fara.    17lO. 


jr.  Mr«i«i/te'laf  (whorled).  0.  White.  October. 
Feia.     1883. 

Maze.     See  Labybimth. 

Ma'zus.  (From  ma7o«,  a  teat;  refer- 
ring to  the  tubercles  in  the  opening  or 
mouth  of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Fig- 
worts  [Scrophulariaceie],  linn.,  J4- 
Didynamia  2-Angwspermia.  Allied  to 
Bodartia.) 

Hardy  annnals.  Seeds  la  hotbed,  in  Ifareh ; 
•eedlings  hardened  of,  aad  transferred  to  the 
open  ground  in  May. 

M'jmmi*li9  (dwarf),     i.     Pale  purple.    June. 

Van  Diemen's  LAnd     18dS. 
—  ni^tws  (wrinhly).  ^.  Yellow.  Jtdy.  China. 
1780. 
Meadow-E(J£.     Thali'ctrvm, 
MsA]>ow.SAirF»02f.    Co'khieutn, 
Mbaik>w^Sw£ST,    Sphra'u  ttfanaVia. 


4  Gills 1 

2  Pints 1  Quart 

4  Quarts     .... 
2  Gallons    .... 

4  Pecks  

4  Buaheis 1  Sack 

8  Bushels 1  Quarter 


MEASURES. 

CORN  HEASUSE. 

Pint  .  containing 


34f  Cubic  Inches. 
69| 


1* 


» 


»» 


5  Quarters 


Gallon 277| 

Peek d54i 

1  Bushel flfil^  , 

d|  Cubic  Feet 
lOi- 


n 


»♦ 


1  Load 51i 


»» 


»» 


n 


»» 


TIHBEB  UEASURE. 


A  load  of  timber,  unhewn,  is  40  cub.  ft 

sQuared,      50     ^ 
1    inch  plauk  600  s^.  ft^ 
li         ,.  400 

2        „       aoo 


f$ 


H 

If 


A  load  of  2j(  inch  plank  240  square  feet 


3 

H 

200 

n 

Si 

}• 

170 

») 

4 

9» 

150 

M 

ZJUID  VBASUXE. 

The  ^/i<7hsA  statute  acre  contains  4840  ,  arpent  is  an  English  acre,  and  three- 
square  yai^ds :  the  Swtchy  5760 ;  the  IHsk,  |  fourths  of  a  rood.  The  Strashnrg  acre  is 
7840  ;  the  Devonshire^  customary,  4000;  nearly  half  an  English  acre;  the  Prus- 
the  Cornish^  5760;  the  Ecmmshire^  7ft40 ; '  sian  morgen  is  not  quite  three-fourths  of 
the  Cheshire  and  Stnffordsfiirej  10,240 ;  an  acre, 
the  TTi/ZMire  tenantry,  3680.  The  French  i 


L0«0  MBASUltE. 


12 
3 
6 

5* 


Inches  .    .    ,    •    «  1  Foot. 

Feet 1  Yard. 

Feet 1  Fathom. 

Yards 1  Pole. 


40 
8 
3 


Poles  . 
Farlongs 
Miles    . 


69i  Miles 

t^UABE   ICEASUBE. 


1  Furlong. 
1  Mile. 
1  League. 
1  Degree. 


Inches. 

144 

1.296 

39,204 

1 ,568,160 

6,272,640 


Feet. 

1 

0 

272i 

10,890 

43,560 


SO  Acres  are  1  Yard  of  Land. 


Yards. 
1 

30^ 
1210 
4840 

I- 


Poles.  Hods, 

or  Perches. 

I 

40 

160 


Roods. 
1 
4 


Acre. 
1 


100  Acres  are  1  Hide  of  Land. 


640  Acres  are  1  Square  Mile. 
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CUBIC  HEA6UBE. 

1728  Cubic  Inchei^  make    .... 

27      „     Feet 

40      „        „        of  Bough  Timber 
50      „        „        of  Hewn  do. 

108      „        „....•.... 

1S8      „ 


1 


9* 


1  Cubic  Foot 
1      „     Yard. 

I  Load. 

1  Stack  of  Wood. 
1  Cord. 


H£APBD  MEASURES. 


Oar  market-gardeners,  and  retailers 
of  fruit,  potatoes,  &c.,  generally  vend 
their  commodities  as  if  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  63,  did  not 
exist  By  this  statute  selling  by  heaped 
measure  is  forbidden  under  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  40s.  ftjr  every  such  sale. 
Section  8  provides  fliat,  as  some  articles 
heretofore  sold  by  heaped  measure  are 
incapable  of  being  stricken,  and  may  not 
inconveniently  be  sold  by  weight,  it  is 
enacted,  that  all  such  articles  may  hence- 
forth be  sold  by  a  bushel-measure,  cor- 
responding in  shape  with  the  bushel  pre- 
scribed by  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74,  for  the 

WOOD 

English  Measure, — ^Wood-fuel  is  as- 
sized  into  shids,  billets,  faggots,  fall- 
wood,  and  cord-wood.  A  shid  is  of  fall- 
wood  and  cord-wood. 

A  shid  is  to  be  four  feet  long,  and  ac- 
cording as  they  are  marked  and  notched, 
their  proportion  must  be  in  the  girth — 
viz.,  if  they  have  but  one  notch,  they 
must  be  sixteen  inches  in  the  girth ;  if 
two  notches,  twenty -three  inches ;  if  three 
notches,  twenty-eight  inches ;  if  four 
notches,  thirty-three  inches;  and  if  five 
notches,  thirty-eight  inches  about 

Billets  are  to  be  three  feet  long,  of 
which  there  should  be  three  sorts, 
namely,  a  single  cask,  and  a  cask  of  two. 
The  first  is  seven  inches,  the  second  ten 

MEASUEE 

1000  Billets  of  Wood  = 
10  Cwt.  of  Wood 

1  Cord  of  Wood  = 

100  lbs.  of  Wood  = 

Mecono'psis.  (From  mekon,  the  poppy, 
and  opsiSi  like.  Nat  ord.,  Poppyworts 
[  Papaveracese] .  Linn.,  13-Folyandria  1- 
Monogynia») 

Hardy  herbaceous  perenniali.  DiTisiona  of  the 
plant  in  spring,  and  seeds  (which^ripen  freely),  at 
the  same  time ;  rich,  sandy  soil. 

JU.  Ca'mAWca  (Welsh).  1.  Yellow.  June.  England. 

—  erauifo'lia  (thick-leaved).     1.     Orange,  red. 

California.     1833. 

—  dijAjf'Ua  (two-leaved).     |.     Yellow.     June. 

Western  United  States.    1854. 


sale  of  heaped  measure,  or  by  any  mul- 
tiple or  aliquot  part  thereof,  filled  in  all 
parts  as  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  brim 
as  the  size  and  shape  of  the  articles  will 
admit ;  but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
the  sale  by  weight  of  any  article  hereto- 
fore sold  by  heaped  measure.  The  0  Geo. 
IV.  c.  74,  thus  referred  to,  enacts,  by 
section  7,  that  for  potatoes,  fruit  <S?c.,  the 
bushel  shall  be  made  round,  with  a  plain 
and  even  bottom,  be  nineteen  inches 
and  a  half  from  outside  to  outside,  and 
capable  of  containing  801b.  weight  of 
water. 

FUEL. 

inches,  and  the  third  fourteen  inches 
about.  They  are  sold  by  the  hundred  of 
five  score. 

Faggots  are  to  be  three  feet  long,  and, 
at  the  band,  of  twenty-four  inches  about 
besides  the  knot ;  of  such  faggots  fifty 
go  to  the  load. 

Bavins  and  Spray-wood  are  sold  by 
the  hundred,  which  are  accounted  a  load. 
Cord-wood  is  the  bigger  sort  of  fire- wood; 
and  it  is  measured  by  a  cord  or  line, 
whereof  there  are  two  measures — that  of 
fourteen  feet  in  length,  three  feet  in 
breadth,  and  three  feet  in  height;  the 
other  is  eight  feet  in  length,  four  feet  iu 
height,  and  four  feet  in  breadth. 

OP  WOOD. 

=    1  Cord. 
=    1  Cord. 

=    i  Chaldron  of  Coals. 
1  Quintal  of  Wood. 

M.  heteroph^lla  (various-leaved).  1.  Orange,  red. 

California.    Id33. 
—  WaWfchU  (Dr.  Wallich's).  8|.  TeUow.  June. 

Sikkim  Himalaya. 

Mede'ola.  (Named  after  Medea^  the 
sorceress.  Nat  ord.,  Parids  [Trilliaceae]. 
Linn.,  G-JSexandria  ^-Trigynia.   Allied  to 

Trillium.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Division  of  the  plant  in 
spring ;  rich,  sandy  soil. 

ilf.  Virgi'nica  (\rirgiBian).    |.     Yellow.     Jane. 
Virginia.    1759* 
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MED 


Median  Apple,  or  Citron.  ^  CVtrus 
Bfe'dica. 

Medio  a' GO.    Medick.     (From  medike^ 

a  name  from   Dioacorides.      Nat.  ord., 

Leguminous  Plants  [FabacesB].  Linn.,  17- 

JHadelphia  ^-Decandria,    Allied  to  Tri- 

folium.) 

Hardy,  and  all  yellow-flowered,  except  where 
otherwise  mentioned.  Annuals,  by  seeds,  in  open 
border,  in  April ;  perennials,  by  seeds,  division  of 
the  plant,  and  slips  under  a  hand-light ;  shrubs, 
by  cuttings  of  young  shoots  under  a  hand-light. 

HABDY  EVERGREEN   BHBUB. 
M,arho'rea{tTW.  Moon-tre/oil).  8.  May.  I696. 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 

M.  Cttr«^tVn«M  (Carat).  1.  July.  Carinthia.  1789. 
•^ereiafeea  (chalky).  4.  July.  Tauria.  1805. 
—falea'taiBicklt'-podded).    S.  -July.    England. 

—  ^/omera'/a  (clustered).  1.    June.  Italy.    I8I7> 

—  ^/uh'no'«a  (sticky).  1.  June.   Caucasus.    1817> 

—  mart'na  (sea).  1.  July.  South  Europe.   ISQfi. 

—  jsroffu'mAeTM  (trailing).    1.    June.    South  Eu*^ 

rope.     1818. 

—  proatra'ta  (lying-down).    |.   June.   Hungary. 

179s. 

—  sat^vtt  (cultivated).  9.  Violet.  June.  England. 
— versi'color  (various-coloured).  S.  Yellow, 

blue.    June.    Britain. 
•»  c«/rw^ico'«a  (sub-shrubby).  S.  Violet,  yellow. 
June.    Pyrenees.    1820. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
JIf.  acu/«a'^a  (prickly).    1.    July.     1802. 

—  dracA^eaVj^a  (short-podded).  4*  June.  Triflis. 

1823. 

—  canc0//a'^a (latticed).  I.July.  Caucasus.  1818. 

—  Catalo'nica  (Catalonian).  ^.  July.    Catalonia. 

1820. 

—  ciiia'n'f  (hair-fringed).    1.    July.    South  Eu- 

rope.    1686. 

—  corona'/a  (crowned).  1.  June.  South  Europe. 

1660. 
-^  dUeifn^rmis  (disc-formed),    i.    July.     South 
France.     1822. 

—  echi'nus  (hedgehog).  \.   July.    South  France. 

1818. 
—flexuo'sa  (zigzag).    4.    July.    Italy.    iai9. 

—  Oei^aVdi  (Gerard's),    i.  July.    South  Europe. 

1816. 

—  HojmemafuuaftM  (Homemann'a).    4*     June. 

Morocco.     1818. 

—  interte'»ta  (interwoven).  1.  July.    South  Eu- 

rope.   1629. 
— /otfifita'/a  (jagged-foaMd).    4.    July.     South' 

Europe.    1683. 
— /o'ow  (smooth).  4.  July.  South  Europe.  I8I6. 

—  lappa'cea  (burdock-like).    ^.     July.     Mont- 

pelier.    1810. 
— /t«piift'na(hop.like).    1.    June.    Britain. 

— polysta'chya  (many-spincd).  Switzerland. 

— WiUderu/iHi  (Wildcnow's).    4.    Europe. 

—  maev/o'to  (spotted).    14.    Mav.    England. 

—  tnar^tna'to (bordered).    I.    July.    South Eu- 

•  rope.     18)6. 

—  mtnacu'rpa  (moss-fruited).  4*  July.  Switzer- 

land.    1 8 16. 

—  mo// j'«fftma  (softest).   4.    July.    Spain.    1818. 

—  mtiricn'/a  (point-covered).  1.  June.  England. 
'^  orbicula'ria  (toviXiA'Podded).    1.    July.    South 

Europe.     1688. 
'-prte'cox  (early).    ^.    July.     Provence.    1820. 

—  re'cte  (upright),     l.    July.    Barbary.    1810. 
» ruj>e'«^n>  (rock).    1.    Jane.    Tauria.    1820. 


tf.  St'M'n'ra  (Siberian).   I.  June.  Siberia.    I817. 

—  spharoca'rpa  (round-fruited).  ^.   July.   ItaWi 

1818. 

—  spinulo'sa  (small- spined)* .  i,»    July.     South 

France.  1820. 

—  «Ma7i»  (channelled).  4*  ^^7'   South  France. 

1820. 

—  Tenorea'na  (Grenada).  £.  July.    Italy.    1820. 

—  tentacula'ta  (tentaculated).    1 .   June.    South 

Rurope.     1800. 
''turbina'ta   (top-shaped).     1.     July.     South 

Europe.  168O. 
Medini'lla.  ( Named  after  J.  de  MedU 
nilla  y  Pineda^  governor  of  the  Marianne 
Islands.  Nat.  ord.,  Melastomads  [Melas- 
tomaceee].  Linn.,  l^-Decandria  l-Mono- 
(fynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  rosy  flowers.  Cut- 
tings of  stumpy  side-shoots  root  the  sai<;st,  though 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  root  freely,  when 
damping  is  avoided,  in  sand,  with  a  little  peat, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  bottom-heat ;  peat 
and  loam,  fibry  and  sandy.  Winter  temp.,  48**  to 
55®  ;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 
M.  erythrophy'Ua   (red -leaved).      2.      August. 

Khooseea.     1837. 
— •  Javurwfnsis  (Javanese).   4.    December.   Java. 

1850. 
«- Sie6o/</iV»a  (Siebold's).    S|.     Rose.     April. 

Moluccas. 

—  specio'aa  (showy).    4.    July.    Java.     1 845. 
Medlar.     Me'spilus  Germa'nica. 
Varieties,  —  Blake's    Large ;     Duteh, 

largest  fruit;  Nottingham,  small,  but 
best  flavoured;  Stoneless,  inferior,  but 
keeps  longer  than  others, 

Propayation:  by  Seed. — This  is  a 
tedious  mode,  the  seed  nsnally  lying  two 
years  before  it  germinates.  Sow,  im- 
mediately the  frnit  containing  the  seed 
decays,  in  common,  light  soil.  Water 
the  seedlings  frequently  in  dry  weather ; 
thin  them  to  two  feet  apart ;  and  when 
four  or  five  years  old  they  will  be  fit  for 
final  planting. 

By  Layers. — This  may  be  done  in 
February  and  March ,  making  use  of  shoots 
of  the  previous  year.  They  will  hav« 
rooted  by  the  autumn. 

Grafting  and  Budding  may  be  done  on 
the  White  Thorn;  but  the  Pear  is  a 
better  stock  for  the  Medlar. 

Soil, — ^A  well-drained,  but  retentive 
loam  suits  it  best. 

Planting^  Pruning,  &c.— See  the  direc- 
tions given  for  the  Pear. 

Storing. — The  fruit  ought  not  to  be 
gathered  until  November,forif  the  gather- 
ing is  made  before  th''  fruitis  fully  matured, 
it  shrivels  without  ripening  in  its  decay. 
Spread  them  singly  upon  sand,  the  calyx, 
or  open  side  downwards,  and  dipping  the 
stalk  end  in  a  strong  brine  of  com  in  on 
salt  and  water,  which  is  said  to  check  the 
occurrence  of  mouldiness. 
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MEDUSA*g-HEAD.       Eufho'rbia  ca'put 

MEaAGLfNiUH.  (From  tnegas,  large, 
and  klinCf  a  bed ;  referring  to  the  axis,  or 
rachia,  on  which  the  flowers  are  bone. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orohidacett}.  linn., 
20-Gynandria  l-Monandria,  Allied  to 
Cirrhopetalam.) 

Stove  oiehkb,  from  Siem  Leooe.  Diviaioa  of 
the  plant  in  •prinpr ;  shallow  bnketa  in  sphairnuni, 
ratten  wood,  charcoal,  and  fibry  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  W*;  aummer,  60**  to  90^. 

M./alea'tum  (aickle-ahaped).    I.    Tellow,  red* 
March.     1834. 

—  — —  ma'jut  (large).  Tellow,  red.  March.  1833. 
—■  ma'jn'mtim  (largest).   1.   Yellow,  areen.    1836. 

—  MfttM'fittm  (Tcivety).  Purple.  Teltow.    184S. 

Mklaleu'oa.  (From  melat^  black,  and 
ktkkoSf  white ;  referring  to  the  colours  of 
the  old  and  young  bark.  Nat.  ord., 
Myrilebloomt  [MyrtacesB].  Linn.,  18- 
Polyadelphia  Z-Folyandria.) 

Evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Holland,  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Cuttinga  of  the 
ahoota  in  May,  aa  they  are  getting  firm  at  their 
baae,  and  not  more  than  three  iachea  in  length,  in 
aand,  under  a  belUgiass ;  peat  and  loam,  moat  of 
the  latter,  with  a  fair  portion  of  aand,  and  nodulea 
of  diareoal.  Winter  temp.,  38P  to  45°.  Many 
are  about  as  hardy  as  a  mvrtle,  and  will  atand 
againat  a  consenratite  wall  with  a  little  protection. 

STOVE  EVEBGBEENS. 

M,  kttead^ndron  (white  Cm'eput-txet).  15.  White. 
E.  Ind.    1700. 

—  mfnoT  (amaller  Ct^eptU).  White.  E.  Ind.  1800. 

ORESMHOUSB  EYSRGREEN8. 
M.  mcen^su  (sharp-pointed).    Purple.    June. 

—  calliitemofnea  (beautiful-'StanieBed).    Purple, 

rose.    June. 
-^emtyci'nm  (large'eAjxtd),    S.    Purple.    July. 
N.  Amer.    1808. 

—  decuuafta  (deeustate-Zeaeetf).   4.   LUac«   Au- 

gust.    1803. 

—  difn»tt  (thiekly-<eaemi).    9*    Purple.    1803. 

—  dioatnmfo'lia  (diosma-leaTcd)*     4.     Reddiah. 

June.    l7iK« 

—  dumo'ta  (buahy).    8. 

—  erw6e'«cm«(blushing-«famenetf).  Vellow.  June. 
"^/t/tgefu  (splendid).  0.  Scarlet.  August.  1803. 

—  ^enifft/o'/ta  (broom-leaved).    4.    B«d.    1708. 

—  grdnmM  (grand).    4. 

—  Huge'tii  ( H  ugel's).    1 833. 

—■  kifperieifi/Ua    (St.   John's-wort-leaTcd).      3. 
Scarlet.    July.     1708. 

—  imeaffM  (hoary).    8.    Yellow.    July.    1817. 
-'Jwuperoi'dtt  (juniper-like).  3.  Striped.  June. 

1830. 

—  kmeeola'ta  (spear-head-Zfaracf).  4.  July.  1817. 

—  pafu(to'«a  (marsh).    0.    Red.    August.    1808. 

—  initeAc'tfa  (neat).    S.    Purple.    July.    1608. 

—  ro'ifu/a  (file-like).    Pink.     May. 

—  tcttfbra  {rough-leaved).  3.  Purple.  May.  1803. 

—  9eriafta  (row-ranged).    Rose.    June. 

—  apmofaa  (spinT).    YeUow.    June. 

—  «9t«a'mea(scaly-ca/^«ed).  4.  Lilac.  June.  1805. 

—  Mquam/sa  (spreading).    8.    White.     1704. 

—  eirui'/a  (ehannelled-Zeavetf).  4.  Purple.  June. 

1803. 
^•tlfphelmfdea  (styphelia  •  like).      «.     While. 
June.    1703. 


M.  tetrago^nm  (f<Air-angled).    4.    1880. 

—  thymif^iia  (thyme-leaved).  8.  Purple. 

1708. 
^Mekopk0UtaOktix4Mn9Ah    Pink.    Hay. 

—  Miu*rifik  (three-ncived).    8.    1810. 

—  Virginia  (twiggy).    3.    1818. 

MEiiAKOBBHs'A.  (From  melof,  black, 
and  rheo,  to  flow ;  referring  to  the  juice 
becoming  black  vamiah.  Nat.  ocd., 
Anacards  [Anacardiacee].  Iann.»  28- 
Polygamia  2-2>m8cui.) 

The  black  poiaono|is  varnish  of  Martaban  iathe 
produce  of  this  tree,  the  Theet-see,  or  Kheu  ejf 
India.  Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttinga  of  ripe 
shoots,  with  the  leavee  on.  In  aand,  under  a  glass, 
and  in  heat ;  peat  and  loam*  Winter  temp.,  55^ 
to  6u*;  aummer,  6d^  to  85^ 

JIf.  utUafta  (common.  BUiek  Vand»h-tre9),  100. 
Red.    £.  Ind.    1880. 

Mela'nthiom.  (From  meUu,  black, 
and  anthos,  a  flower ;  referring  to  the 
dusl^  blossoms.  Nat  ord.,  Melamih§ 
[Melanthacese].  Linn.,  O-Hexandria  3- 
Trigynia,    AlHed  to  Yeratrum.) 

The  Melaathe  are  all  more  4»r  leaa  poiaoaeat. 
Half-hardy  bnlba,  requiring  the  greenhooaeoreohl 
pit  in  winter,  or  the  bulba  to  be  kept  dry  and  at 
rest;  propagated  by  oflaeta  and  aeedei  taady 
loam  and  peat. 

JIf.  Capefnte  (Cape).  |.  Yellow.  May.  C^pe 
of  Gooid  Hope.    1708. 

—  ctfia'te  (hair-fringed).    4>    l^Ie  yellow.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

'-grum¥neum  (graaay).  1.  White.  May. 
Madagore.     1883. 

-^Ji^neeum  (jnuh-leatfed),  ^.  Pink.  Septem- 
ber.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1780. 

••«j»Aa/an^ol'ife*(phalangium-liKe).  l.  White. 
June.    Carolina.    1810. 

-^  §eetifndum  (MAt'flowering).  1.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  MAfricum  (Siberian).    1.    Siberia.    1883. 

—  trique'trum   (three-sided).      White,    purple. 

April.    N.  Amer.    1847. 

—  un^rum  (one-flowered).    |.    White,  yeUow. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1787* 

Hela'stoma.  (From  meian,  black,  and 
stoma,  a  month;  the  eatable  berries 
stain  the  mouth  a  dark  purple.  Nat.  ord., 
Meldutomads  [Melastomaceffij.  tinn., 
lO'Decandria   I'Mmtogynia.     Allied   to 

Osbeckia.) 

Stove  evergreena.    Catttnga  of  the  ahoota  in 
sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glasa,  iu  heat;  peat  and 
loam,  sandy  and  lumpv.    Winter  temp.,  45^  to 
00° ;  summer,  00°  to  85°. 
M.  affi'nia  (related).    4.    Purple.   E.  Ind.    1810. 

—  4/ieeAa'»a  (Afieliu8*s).  14.  Bed.  Sierra  Leone 

1824. 

—  afapera  (rough).  0.  Purple.  June.  B.  Ind.  1816. 

—  £a'n/r«tt  (Sir  J.  Banks').     14.    White.     Sep- 

tember.   N.  Hollands    1884. 

—  ea*ndida  iwhitt).    4.    Purple.    China.    1884. 

—  corpmbo'sa  (corymbed).    8.    Purple.     June. 

Sierra  Leone.    1708. 

—  eymo'ta  (cymed).     8.     Purple.     Jane.      S. 

Amer.    1708. 

—  eeotta'ta  (riblesa).    4.    Parpk.     Jttly*     '«• 

maica.    1703. 
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M.dangafia  (eloag«t0d).      1.     Pulrpto.     Hkj. 
Sierni  Leone.    1893. 

—  muerocafrpa    (lai^e  -  fruited).     6.      Purple. 

Jane.    China.    1793. 
--Jlfala6a7Artcn(MalabM).    C    Purplfl.   ^voe. 
E.  Ind.    1793.  ^  .       %       . 

—  jnUverule'ntum  (powdered).     Red.      March. 

Sumatra.     I8S9. 

—  Miwii<'««a  (bloody).   6.    P«v|de.  Stpttmbtr* 

Chin*.  1818. 
Melba'hia.  (After  Mount  Melhan^  in 
Arabia  Felix,  where  the  first  of  them  was 
discovered.  Nat.  ord.,  JByUm^rituU  [Bytt- 
neviaceffi].  Linn**  l^Monadelphia  H- 
Ptntandria.    Allied  to  AstrapseaO 

Store  evergreen  trees,  with  white  fleweri.  Cot- 
ting*  of  the  balf-ripened  ah4K>U  in  Mtndj  peat,  in 
a  little  bottom-heat,  and  under  abell-glMs ;  sandy 
peat  and  a  little  loam.  Winter  temp.,  60*^  to  oO" ; 
•omfner,  00°  to  8»<*. 
M,  BurcMlHi  (B«r«be11*t).    U.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1818. 
'- eryihrofgyUm  (red-wood).      15.     July.      St. 

Helena.    1772> 

—  melano'ifjfUm  (bl«ck*wood).     S.     July.     St. 

Heleaa. 

Me'ua,      Bead-tree*       {Melia^   the 

Manna  Ash ;  referring  to  the  resemblaDoe 

of  the  leaves.    Nat.  ord.,  Meliads  [Me* 

Uaoen].     Linn.,  lO-Dectmdria  l-Mono- 

gjfttia.) 

Seiede  and  euttings  of  the  ripe  aheots  in  nnd, 
under  a  bell-glata,  and  in  a  mild  bottom-heat ; 
aandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Atsedara^eh  and  a«ff- 
tra'lU  will  stand  againat  a  wall  in  the  aoetk  of 
the  jbdand.    The  monks  foimerfy  atrvag  tiie  firait 

OREEHHOTJSS  EYEROBCnSKS. 
jr.  atMfra'A'<(sonthem).  Lilac.  N.Holland.  1810. 

—  il«tfrfera'«A  (Asedaraeh).    41.     Bine.      Jnlf. 

Syria.    16a6, 

STOYE  EYEBGBEENS. 
U.AsttMrafiMa  (Asadiraehta).      60.      White. 
July.    E.  Ind.    1759* 

—  eomp&tita  (eompowid-/0ao«O>    >9.      White, 

fed.    July.    £.  lad.    ISia. 

—  esc^UaOsAif).  40.  White.  July.  E.Ind.  I8I9. 

—  Quinetfntia  (Guinea).    30.    White,  red.  July. 

Guinea.    1884. 

—  f«««i'«to  (vobust).     80.     White,  ted.     July. 

E.  Ind.    1880. 
•  eiQM'rto  (superb).    90.    White,  red.    £«  Ind. 
1840. 

Meua'nthus.  Honey  Flower.  (From 
mel^  honey,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  the 
tubes  contain  a  copious  supply  of  honey- 
like juice.  Nat.  ord.,  Beancapers  [Zygo- 
phyllaceffi].  Linn.,  4L'Tetrandria  1-Mo- 
nogynia,) 

The  natives  obtain  hooey  for  food  by  shaking 
the  branches  of  Melia'nthua  ma' for  whea  in  blos- 
som. ETergreensv  from  the  Cspe  of  Good  If  ope. 
G«ttings  of  yowig  sboota  iai  saody  soil,  nader  a 
hand-light ;  rich,  sandy  soil ;  require  the  protee- 
tion  of  a  greenhouse,  cold  pit,  or  a  conservatiTe 
wall  in  winter. 

JV- como'nu  (tnfted).    8.    TeUow.    1898. 

—  ma'^er  (greatev)*    10.    Bvesra*    June.     1^688. 

—  mVnot  (sandier)).    9»    Bv>«|».    June*    1 696. 


Mszi'oKBUB.   (From  meiichroBf  honey • 

coloured;   referring  to  glands    on  the 

flowers.    Nat.  ord.,  EpacritU  [£paorida- 

ceie].    Linn.,  6-Pentandria  I'Mcmogyma* 

AJlied  ia  Styphelia.) 

OreenlKmse  scariet-floweped  eveigreens,  fran 
New  Holland*  Cuttings  of  the  shooto  when  two 
inches  long,  and  a  little  hard  at  their  base ;  side- 
oixttings,  after  pruning  down,  are  the  beat;  sandy 
peat.    Winter  temp.,  SEP  to  4ft^ 

jr.  nM'tftiM  (middle).    S.    May.    1884. 

—  rotafia  (wheel-shaped).    1§.    June.    1884, 

Melico'cca.  Honey-berry.  (From 
mel^  honey,  and  coccost  a  berry ;  referring 
to  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  ord., 
Soapworis  [Sapindacett].  linn.,  8-Oc- 
tandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Pie- 
rardia.) 

StoTe  cTergreen  treea.  Cuttings  of  ripe  sheeta 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat ;  peat  and 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  48°  to  (M*i  sammer«  W^ 
fto80<*. 

JIf.  ftt'/uj^a  (two-paired).    16.    Teltoir.    AntiUae. 
1778. 

—  oUvmfo'rmia   (olire  -  shaped).      SO.      Tellow. 

Gfenaia.    I8S4. 
^panioula'ta  (paaicled).      SO.     St.  Domingo. 
1880. 

—  fri^tt^a  (three-paired).    SO.    Ceylon.    1880. 

Meli^cope.  (From  met,  honey,  and 
kope^  an  incision  ;  referring  to  the  nec- 
tary of  notched  glands.  Nat.  ord.,  Mue- 
worts  [Rutaceae].  linn.,  S-Oetandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  small  side- 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  May;  sandy 
loam,  with  a  little  peat  and  leaf>-meuld.  Winter 
temp.,  40*'  to  48P. 

M.  fenw^o.  (tbfee-leaflited).    6.    White.    New 
Zealand.    1822. 

Meu'cytus.  (From  meH,  honay,  and 
eifto$,  a  cavity ;  referring  to  the  cavity  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stamens.  Nat.  ord., 
£t«a<i«[FlaD0urtiacei93.  Linn., 22  ZHacta 
Q'Heieandria.    Allied  to  Flacourtia.) 

Greenhonae  evergreen-  shrwb.  CuttiAge  of 
shoots  gating  firm,  in  sedsd,  under  a  beU-gtose^  im 
May ;  sandy  peat,  and  a  little  iosos.  Winter 
temp.,  88°  to  45<*. 

M.rmm^'im§  (brancb^flowettd).     6.      WUte. 
New  Zealand.    1883. 

Mbulo'tus.      Melilot.     (From  meli^ 

,  honey,  and  lotus^ihe  honey-lotus.  .  Nat. 

lord.,     Legvminous    Plants     [FabaceaB]. 

Unn.,  17 ^£Hadilphia4hDw«mdna.  Allied 

to  Tiifblium.) 

Seed  in  cenimoa  sell ;  er&o'tw»,  hf  se«d  and  by 
Cttttia^  dees  bes4  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  le 
deaervmg  of  more  cultivation. 

li.  urbo'rta  (tree).  16.  White.  July.  Torkey.  IfiJtf. 
~  leuca'fUha  (white-flowered).    4.  White.  July. 

Europe. 
^mM^oUM    (eweet.saieliing>.     ».      ttXkm 

July.    Dahoria.    1884i. 
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Meli'usa.    Balm.      (From  meUssa,  a 

bee;   literally,  a  bee-flower.     Nat.  ord., 

iaWaies  [LamiaceaB].     Linn.,  14-Dfrfy- 

futmio  I'dymnosptrmia,) 

Hardjr  herbaceous  perenniati.  Dividing  the 
roots  in  spring ;  common  garden-soil.  See  Balm. 

M.  Cr^liea  (Cretan).      White,   purpla.      June. 

Candia.     1500. 
'"  tffieina'liM  (shop).    1.    White.    July.    South 

Europe.     1573. 
— variega'ta  (striped-/eaM<().     I*    White. 

June.    Gardens. 
^—-^villo'ia   (shaggy).       White.        August. 

Italy.    1573. 
^mieroph^lla    (small-leaved).      §.       Purplo. 

June.    Corsica.     I839< 
•— polya'nthot   (many  •  flowered).      1.      Wbito. 

July.    1830. 
^Pyrena'ica  (Pyrenean).     1.     White,  purple. 

July.    Pyrenees.    IBOO. 

Meli'ttts.  Bastard  Balm.  ^  (The 
same  derivation  as  Melissa.  Nat.  ord., 
Labiates  [Lamiaceffi],  Linn.,  l^Didy- 
namia  l-Gymnospermia.) 

Same  culture  as  Balm. 

M.  melisaophp*Uum  (balm-leaved).  1.  Flesh. 
May.    England. 

'— aipi'na  (alpine).  |.  Flesh.  May.  Switzer- 
land. I 

—  — —  grandifi&ra  (large-flowered).    1.    White, 

yellow.    May.    England. 

Meloca'ctus,  or  Melon  shaped  Cac- 
tus, a  sectional  genas  of  Cactus,  differing 
from  Echinocactas  in  haTing  the  flowers 
produced  on  a  head  -  covered  with  dense, 
woolly,  and  bristly  hairs,  called  a  tomen- 
turn,  while  those  of  Echinocactus  issue 
from  the  bare  ribs,  or  angles.  Treatment 
similar  to  that  for  Mammlllaria.  Suokers 
and  offsets;  loam,  peat,  and  lime-rubbish. 

Melodi'nus.  (From  ineUm,  an  apple, 
and  dineOf  to  turn  round;  referring  to 
the  shape  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  Dog- 
banes [Apocynaoese].  Linn.f  5>Pentofi- 
dria  2-l)igyma.    Allied  to  Carissa.) 

The  ftrait  of  this  and  some  other  allied  genera 
are  eatable,  but  not  of  mueh  merit.  Stove  ever- 
green twiners,  with  white  flowers,  blooming  in 
July.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  aide-shoots  in 
•and,  under  a  bell-glasa,  in  heat ;  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  little  sand.  Winter  temp.,  ftO^  to  6o°i 
■ummer,  68°  |o  85°. 

M.  numo'gpnus  (one-pistiled).  10.  E.  Ind.  1830. 

—  parvi/o'Hus  (small-leaved).    E.  Ind.    1776. 
^«ca'n<<«ffi«( climbing).  15.  New  Caledonia.  1775. 
^  undula'ta  (waved-jeaeetf).    £.  Ind. 

Melolontha.  Every  one  knows  the 
common  May-bug,  or  Cockchafer  {Meio- 
lonthawdgaris) ;  a  drawing  and  a  deacrip. 
tion  of  its  grub  are  given  at  page  15, 
vol.  v.,  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  Tliis 
gnib  very  closely  resembles  that  of  ano- 
ther species,  M,  korticoia.  Garden  Beetle, 
or  Brackenclock — Phyllopertha  of  some 


entomologists.  The  latter  beetle  {Ibid, 
it.,  171)  is  found  in*  June  and  July, 
among  the  petals  of  white  rosea.  It  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  rather  lese 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  Its 
wing-oases  are  reddish-brown,  shining, 
and  shorter  than  the  body;  the  body  and 
head  are  dark  green,  and  the  antennee 
reddish,  having  at  their  ends  a  dark- 
green  club.  It  also  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  apples,  pears,  and  roses,  gnawing  them 
full  of  small  holes,  and  even  transferring 
its  attacks  to  the  young  fruit  of  the 
apple.  During  the  latter  part  of  July 
the  female  retires  into  the  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  there  depositing  her  eggs, 
from  which  the  grubs  speedily  are  pro- 
duced, and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants, 
especially  of  grass.  The  only  mode  of 
reducing  the  number  of  these  beetles  is 
by  searching  for  them  during  the  even- 
ing, when,  if  detected,  they  stiffen  their 
outstretched  legs,  and  feign  death ;  but 
in  the  day  they  fly  about  swiftly,  and  are 
captured  with  great  difflculty.  It  is  said 
that  when  grass  suflers  from  the  grubs 
of  either  of  these  beetles,  they  may  be 
extirpated  by  watering  with  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquor  from  gas-works. 

Me'lon.     {Cu'cumis  me'lo.) 

Varieties, — ^These  are  so  numerous, 
that  we  must  be  very  severe  in  our  selec- 
tion, oonfluing  ourselves  to  such  as  are 
most  generally  useful  in  Britain;  and 
these  we  must  classify  according  to  their 
habits. 

Cantaloups,  the  Bocks,  the  Green- 
fleshed,  the  Valentia,  or  Winter,  and  the 
Persians,  with  their  various  hybrids. 
Amongst  the  Cantaloupe  we  have  both 
round  and  oblong,  plain  and  netted,  the 
Orange,  the  MontagBes,  &c.  In  the 
Rocks  we  have  the  Small  Scarlet-fleshed, 
the  Black,  the  Large,  and  the  Early, 
(fee.  In  the  Green-flesh  class  we  may 
point  to  the  Beech- wood,  which  may  al- 
most be  considered  the  type  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Small  Green-fleshed  Egyptian, 
of  exquisite  flavour,  and  thin  rind ; 
these,  with  the  various  varieties  known 
by  the  name  of  Snow's,  Terry's,  the  Kew- 
green-flesh,  &o.  These  are  the  most 
generally  useful  melons,  being  hardy, 
free-setters,  and  not  liable  to  rot  or 
canker. 

Next  we  may  advert  to  the  Winter 
Melons^  a  class  which  vrill  keep  a  long 
time  after  they  are  cut;  and  the  Valentin 
may  be  placed  amongst  this  division. 
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Lastly,  are  the  Persians,  with  their  use- 
ful hybrids.  The  types  of  these  Persian 
Itybrids  are,  principally,  the  Ispahan,  the 
Dampsha,  the  Germek,  and  the  Hoo- 
sainee. 

Propng-ftion  :  hif  Seed. —  Most  prac 
tical  men  prefer  old  seed  to  new,  as  run- 
ning  less  to  bine.  A  bottom-heat  of 
from  75*"  to  85°  is  essential  ;  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  up,  and  just  before  the 
second  set  of  leaves  begin  to  appear,  the 
young  plants  may  be  potted  into  five-inch 
pots,  two  in  a  pot,  in  a  soil  of  three  parts 
strong  loam,  enriched  with  manure.  A 
temperature  of  70°  to  80**  must  be.  se- 
cured to  them,  and  the  pots  should  be 
plunged.  As  soon  as  the  central  shoot 
begins  to  sprout  fro*"!  between  the  seed- 
h'ftves  it  may  be  pinched  off;  and  this, 
if  other  points  be  right,  will  cause  the 
protrusion  of  a  pair,  or  more,  of  shootH, 
snore  fruitful  in  character,  and  these  are 
enough  as  'Meaders."  In  about  a  fort- 
night afterwards  they  will  be  fit  for  the 
fruiting  bed. 

By  CttWiw^s-.— This  mode   of  culture 
has  been  recommended  by  some,  as  serv- 
ing to  restrict  that  excessive  luxuriance 
which  is  frequently  inimical   to  feitile 
blo.s3oming.    Under  proper  culture  the 
plan  answers;    but,  on   the  whole,  the 
seedling  plan  is  the  better.    It  is,  how- 
ever,  a   certain   mode    of   perpetuating 
ohoice  kinds,  and  as  such  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.     Healthy,  free-growing,  yet 
short-jointed  shoots,  should  be  selected, 
and   the  usual  bottom-heat  and   atmo- 
spheric temperature  must  be   secured ; 
in    adiiition   to  this,    there   must  be   a 
liberal  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
and   the  close  treatment,  with  shading, 
incidental   to  the    growth    of    cuttings. 
When  established,  the  plants  wiU  need 
no  •*  stopping;"  and  they  require  a  more 
generous  soil'when  finally  planted. 

Subsequent  Culture. — The  melon'  is 
fruited  by  a  variety  of  modes,  but  in  all 
a  certain  amount  of  bottom-heat,  as  well 
as  atmospheric,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  bottom  heat  should  never  descend 
below  70°,  nor  range  above  90°,  whilst 
an  atmosphere  not  below  65°,  nor  above 
80**,  will  be  most  suitable,  permitting, 
however,  a  rise  of  eight  or  ten  degrees 
from  sunshine.  In  no  situation  can  the 
melon  endure  shade. 

Culture  in  the  Dung  bed.  (For  prepa- 
ration of  this  sre  Hotbed.) — The  earliest 
melons   are   generally  sown  about  the 


middle  of  January,  in  a  seed-bed  spe- 
cially prepared.     Great  caution  is   ne- 
cessary; and  when  the  plants  are  up, 
and  the  two  seed-leaves  fully  developed, 
they   may  be  planted  out  singly  in  five- 
inch  pots,  in  rich  soil.    About  this  time 
the  ridging-out  bed  must  be  got  up  for 
their  reception,  and  ,this  must  be  com- 
posed of  materials  perfectly  sweet.     Re- 
gular ventilation  and  fi-equent  waterings 
will  soon  render  the  air  within  perfectly 
sweet;  and  then  the  hills  of  soil  may 
be  introduced ;    in    doing    which   it  is 
good  practice  to  form  hollows  two-thirds 
the  depth  of  the  bed,  and  to  fill  them  to 
the  ordinary  surfa^se  with  brickbats  or 
rubble,  laying   a  turf   with    the    grass 
downwards  on  the  top,  and  on  this  the 
hillocks  may    be    placed.    The    young 
plants  will,  by  this  time,  have  produced 
three  or  four  shoots  each,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable <o  retain  two  of  the  best  on  each. 
They  may  now  be  ridged  out,  and  must 
afterwards  be  occasionally  watered  when 
dry  ;  watering,  according  to  the  weather, 
also  the  sides  of  the  frame  and  the  un- 
covered dung  almost  daily.     Henceforth, 
regular  linings  nuist  be    supplied,  and 
those  often  turned  and  watered;  main- 
taining  steadily  the  temperatures,   and 
taking  care  that  the  bottom-heat  in  no 
part  of  the  interior  exceeds   90°.    As 
strong  linings  will  be  requisite  at  this 
early  period,  much  water  will  be  neces- 
sary twice  or  thrice  a- week,  round  the 
insides  of  the  frames,  and  next  to  the 
linings,  to  prevent  burning.     As   soon 
as  the  plants  begin  to  spread,  the  re- 
maining.soil  must  be  added ;  each  light 
requiring,  in  the  whole,  from   two    to 
three  barrowsful.     The   surface   of  the 
bed  must  be  formed  convex,  the  plants 
occupying  the  highest  point.  Two  plants 
are  enough  for  each  light,  and  a  shoot 
may  be  led  to  each  angle  of  the  light, 
and  then  the  main  shoots,  taking  the 
whole  light,  will  form  the  letter  X,  the 
centre  of  the  letter  indicating  the  ridging- 
out  point.    As  soon  as   each   of  these 
shoots  reaches  to  within  from  six  to  nine 
inches  of  the  frame   side,  it  must  be 
pinched,  and  the  laterals  f.trced  out  by 
this    pinching  will    produce    blossoms, 
some  males,  others  fenfales  ;  the  former 
generally  preponderating. 

The  female  blossoms  must  be  care- 
ftilly  "set"  or  impregnated  daily,  choosing 
about  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  for  the  operatioti, 
when  the  farina  will  be  dry.    Ai  aeon  as 
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from  three  to  foar  fruit  are  seoured  on 
each  plant,  and  these  are  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg,  all  the  blossoms  mast  be 
kept  cat  away,  male  and  female,  as  they 
appear.  Each  axillary  shoot  with  a  frait 
must  be  pinched  or  stopped  three  or  four 
eyes  beyond  the  fruit;  and  frequent 
stopping  practised  with  all  the  other  por- 
tions, removing  at  all  times  coarse  shoots 
which  threaten  to  overpower  the  bearing 
portions.  The  chief  object  should  be 
to  expose  as  much  healthy  foliage  as 
possible,  and  that  connected  wit^  bear- 
ing portions,  to  the  light,  not  sutifenng 
late-formed  leaves  to  overshadow  the 
older  healthy  leaves.  Still,  the  sides  of 
the  frame  must  be  occasionally  watered ; 
and- when  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg,  a  liberal  watering  of  liquid-manure 
may  be  given,  avoiding,  however,  wetting 
the  collars  of  the  plants  at  all  times.  Ven- 
tilation must  be  daily  had,  b«t  much 
caution  is  necessary ;  good  linings  must 
be  maintained,  in  order  to  support  the 
necessary  temperature  with  ventilation. 
By  these  means,  fine,  ripe  Cantaloups  or 
Beechwoods  may  be  cut  by  the  mid(fle  of 
May.  We  may  add  that  the  root-watering 
magf  require  to  be  repeated,  but  water 
must  be  entirely  withheld  a  week  or  two 
before  they  commence  ripening,  and  an 
extra  amount  of  ventilation  used  during 
the  ripening  period. 

The  main  features  of  their  oalture  in 
hoiuet  or  jnfa,  or  on  trelHsetj  are  precisely 
the  same,  except  that,  having  a  greater 
depth  of  soil,  and  more  room  to  ramble,  a 
much  greater  length  of  main  shoot  may  be 
allowed  before  stopping.  In  whatever  situ- 
ation, about  80**  of  bottom-heat,  and  an 
average  of  75**  atmospheric,  will  be  found 
to  suit  them  best,  except  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  sun-light  increases  they  will 
readily  bear  an  increase  of  from  5^  to 
10^,  both  to  the  roots  and  branches. 

Bed, — Although  a  common  hotbed  is 
generally  used  for  this  plant,  yet  a  pit  is 
more  economical  of  heat,  and,  by  enabling 
a  more  regular  temperature  to  be  sus- 
tcdned,  renders  the  fruit  in  greater  per- 
fection. The  pit  is  a  rectangular  frame 
or  bin,  built  of  nine-inch  bri(^-work,  and 
enclosed  by  a  glass  case  of  the  necessary 
dimensions.  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  A. 
Keith,  Esq.,  of  Bavelstone,  N.6.,  has 
suggested  a  mode  of  building  a  pit  which 
renders  the  renewal  of  the  heat  in  it 
easy;  and,  as  the  committee  appointed 
to  euunine  it  report,  ia  the  means  of  con- 


siderable saving  compared  with  the  corn- 
men  mode  of  forming  an  open  bed.  Bat 
the  facility  with  which  linings  may  be 
applied  is  its  best  feature. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  at  once 
show  the  form  of  the  pit  and  Mr.  Smith's 
mode  of  applying  the  linings.  ▲  is  the 
pit,  the  side  of  which,  a  a,  instead  of 
being  a  eontinuous  piece  of  brick-work, 
are  merely  rows  of  pillars  six  feet  apart; 


and  the  brick-work  of  the  frame,  b  b,  is 
supported  by  bars  of  iron  reaching  from 
pillar  to  pillar.  An  outer  wall,  c  c,  is 
constructed  at  two  and  a  half  feet  dis- 
tance from  the  pillars  on  each  side ;  thus 
two  bins  are  formed  in  which  the  linings 
are  inserted,  as  is  found  necessary,  and 
are-kept  close  covered  with  thick  boards ; 
d  represents  the  lights,  which  thus  are 
formed  without  any  wooden  frames.  For 
other  modes  of  construction,  S4ie  Hotbbd, 
Pits,  &o.  If  a  common  hotbed  is  em- 
ployed, fifteen  barrow-loads  of  dung  is 
the  usual  allowance  to  each  light,  wbach 
make  it  about  six  inches  higher  than  is 
allowed  for  the  cucumber  bed  of  largest 
dimensions. 

If  a  tnelon-houte  be  employed,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  form  and  mode  adopted  by 
Mr.  Fleming:  — 


**  The  house  is  twenty-eight  feet  long, 
and  fifteen  wide,  and  is  heated  by  means 
of  a  saddle  boiler,  with  four-inch  pipes 
passing  round  the  outside  of  the  pit, 
which  pipes  are  fitted  with  east-iron 
troughs,  for  holding  water  to  regulate  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Beneath 
the  pit  is  an  arched  chamber,  a,  along 
the  front  of  which  runs  the  flue,  b,  im« 
parting  a  slight  degree  of  heat  to  the 
soil  above,  and  also  serving  to  heat  a 
series  of  arches,  c,  which  run  along  be- 
neath the  path,  and  are  entered  from  a 
house  in  front,  d,  and  which  are  used  for 
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fordng  rhiAarb,  Stc,  in  tbe  winter."— 
Cjardeners'  Chronicle, 

Culture  of  the  Persian  kindt, — These 
are  maoh  more  tender  than  the  ordinary 
green-fleshed  melons ;  they  will  not  en- 
dore  so  low  a  temperature,  and  neither 
will  they  thrive  in  so  moist  an  atmospUere. 
A  high  authority,  speaking  of  the  Persian 
melons,  has  thus  observed : — "  They  are 
found  to  require  a  very  high  temperature, 
a  dry  atmosphere,  and  an  extremely 
humid  soil,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  impatient  of  an  undue  supply  of 
moisture,  which  .  causes  spottings  and 
decay  long  before  the  fruit  is  ripe." 

We  are  informed  that  in  Persia,  where 
the  melon  grows  in  the  open  fields,  that 
the  ground  where  they  are  cultivated  is 
crossed  in  various  ways  by  streams,  be- 
tween which  the  melons  are  placed  on 
raised  beds  highly  manured.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  excel  in 
their  culture,  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  maxims : — 1st.  The  brightest  of  glass 
is  requisite,  to  admit  eyerj  ray  possible 
of  the  sunlight.  2nd.  A  very  high  at- 
mospheric temperature  must  be  sus- 
tained, and  especially  in  order  that  the 
cultivator  may  be  enabled  to  ventilate 
freely,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
damp.  drd.  A  rich  soil,  dry  in  its  upper 
surface,  but  rather  moist  beneath.  It  is 
urged  by  those  who  have  been  successful 
in  their  culture,  that  they  should  be 
trained  on  trellises;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  opinion  is  correct.  They  may, 
however,  be  trained  againiit  the  back 
walls  of  stoves,  or  grown  in  large  pots, 
to  which  in  due  time  a  dish  of  water 
may  be  affixed,  and  the  shoots  trained 
on  portable  trellises. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  general 
remarks.  The  foliage  of  melons,  of 
whatever  kind,  should  never  be  ruffled  or 
disturbed ;  training  and  stopping,  there- 
fore, must  be  attended  to  in  due  time. 
Melons  should  not  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come luxmiant  until  a  crop  of  fruit  com- 
niences  swelling ;  after  this  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  encourage  them  too  much. 
Again,  they  should  never  be  watered  in- 
disoriminately  overhead,  after  the  man- 
ner of  cucumbers,  unless  it  be  some  of 
the  ordinary  green-flesh  kinds,  during 
periods  of  continued  heat  and  a  diy  ac- 
mospfaere. 

Diteases.'-'TheBe  are  few  properly  so 
oalled  except  the  gum  and  canker,  and 
those  are  mostly  engendered  by  wounds 


or  bruises  on  gross  subjects,  producing  a 
sort  of  vegetable  gangrene.  When  such 
occun!^,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  slate, 
tile,  or  piece  of  glass  beneath  the  affected 
part,  and  to  pile  a  mixture  of  quick-lime 
three  parts,  and  charcoal-dust  one  part,  in 
a  hillock  around  and  above  the  wound, 
changing  the  same  whenit becomes  damp. 

Insects.  —  See  AcABUS,  APHis,  and 
Thrips. 

Melon  Pumpkin.  Curcu'bita  mehpe'po. 

Melon  Thistle.    Meloca'ctus. 

McLON  Tubk's-Cap.  Meloca'ctus  com- 
mu'ftis, 

Meme'cylon.  (Dioscorides*  name  for 
the  fruit  of  the  Arbutus.  Nat.  ord., 
Meldstofhads  [Melastomaceee].  Linn., 
^'Oetandrin  X-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Mouriria.) 

The  berriet  of  JIf.  edible  are  eatable,  bat  not 
very  good.  Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  abooti 
in  sand,  under  a  gla^M,  in  heat ;  loam  and  peat, 
with  a  good  portiou  of  sand,  and  pieces  of  char- 
coal. Winter  temp.,  60<*  to  05°;  summer,  6o^ 
to  85°. 

M*  angula'tum   (angled).      3.      Purple.     May. 

Mauritius.     1 820. 
•^  eapltellaftum  (small-headed).     4.    July.    E. 

Ind.    1796. 

—  edu'/e  (eatable).    10.    Purple.    Ceylon.    I82P. 

—  jTo'nde  (large).    Blue.    May.    E.  Ind.    1834. 

Menaste'lha.  (From  mene,  the  moon, 
and  stelma,  a  crown ;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  heads  of  flowers.  Nat. 
ord.,  Asclepiads  [^clepiadaceffij.  Linn., 
6-Pentandria  2-Digynia, 

StoTe  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  when  three  inches  long,  taken  off  dose  to 
the  stem,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  hottom- 
heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  biP  to  60P  ; 
summer,  60°  to  8U°. 

M.  parmfl*i^rum   (small-flowered).     0.      Orten, 
white.    W.  Ind. 

Menio'cus.  (From  mene^  the  moon, 
and  okkos,  the  eye;  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  seed-pod.  Nat.  ord.,  Crucifers 
[Brassicacese].  Linn.,  lH-Telradynamia, 
Allied  to  Aubretia.) 

A  hardy  annual.  Seed  in  April,  in  common  soil. 

jr.  Im^o'/iiM  (flaz-leaved).     4.     White.     June. 
Caucasus.     18 19. 

Meni'sqium.  (From  n?e»t«*o«,  a  cres- 
cent; referring  to  the  shape  of  the  spore, 
or  seed-cases.  Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Poly- 
podiaceflp].     Linn.,    2^0ryptogamia    1- 

FiUces.) 
iitove  Ferns,  with  brown  sporea.    See  Fkrns. 

M.  cuspidtt'lum  (sharp-poiuted).    May.    Isle  of 
Lusun. 

—  paMetre  imvnh).    4.    May.    W.  Ind. 

—  proli'ferHrH  (proliferous).  AJuv.  R.  Ind.  1820. 
<- re<<6ti/«7ttm  (netted).    }.    May.  Martinique. 

1793. 
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M.  «/)rii/o7i«mf«OTb-leave<l).  1.    J)rattl.     Ifl23. 

—  /W/>Ay//um  (threC'leaved).    1.   June.    £.  laU. 

1828. 

Menispe'rmum.     Moonseed.     (From 

wjf/ie,  the   moon,  and   spemia,  a    seed. 

Nat.  ord.,  Meitispernmds  [Menisperraa- 

ceiiu!].      Linn.,   "ZZ-D'uecia  iO-Decandria, 

Allied  to  Cocculus.) 

Chiefly  hardy  deciduous  twining  planU.  Divi- 
sion of  the  roots;  cutting«in  spring  under  a  hand- 
lijiht,  and  by  seeds  sown  at  ttie  same  time ;  com- 
mon garden- soil. 

M.  amari'tisimum  (mo»t-h\iter).   Yellow.  E.Ind. 
1804.     Stove  evergreen  climber. 

—  Canade'nse  {C  iumViAn).     lo.      (ireen,   yellow. 

June.     N.  Am  T.     I69I. 

—  —^loifa'tum  {lo<'t-leavedi.      Green,  yellow. 

June.     N.  Anier.     1732. 

—  Lyo'nii  (Lyon'«}.     10.     Purple.      June.      N. 

Amer.     1823. 

Menonvi'li.ea.  (Named  after  T.  de 
MeiioitvUley a  Freiicli  naturalist.  Nat.  ord., 
Gnidfers  [Braasicaceffi].  Linu.,  Ib-Te- 
trudi/n(imia,) 

Hardy  annual.    Seeds  ;  common  garden->soil. 

J/.^f/t/o'/ta  (thread-leaved).     1.    Greenish- white. 
August.    Ciiili.     1836. 

Me'ntha.  Mint.  {Mentha  is  the 
Latin  name  of  the  herb.  Nat.  ord., 
LnhitittSj  or  Lipwortt  [Lamiaceoe].  Linn., 
J  -k-Didynamia  1  -  Gymnospemila. ) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  purple-flovvered, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Division  of 
the  plant  or  roots  in  spring  and  autumn— the  first 
period  is  the  beat  ia  htiff,  clayey  soils ;  common 
gacden-soil.  ^ 

M.  nrne'nsis  (field).     J.     August.     Britain. 

—  buUa'inea  (bal»ana-ncented).     1^.   July.  Italy. 

1804. 

—  bia'nda  (mild).    2.    White.    September.  Ne- 

paul.     1824. 

—  Canade'nsiB  (Canadian).     1.      August.      N. 

Amer.     1800. 

glafirn'ta    (ainoothed).      I.      July.      N. 

Amer.     I8110. 

—  cittn'ta  (citron-srented).     July.     Britain. 

—  cuici'nen    (srarlet).     1.     Scariet.      July.      E. 

Ind.     1K23. 

—  r/en/a'/a  (toothed).     1.   Jiilv.  Germany.  ISlfi. 

—  /^/'(^raVa  (snioutttrd).     1.    July.  E^'ypt.  1802. 

—  tnna'na  (hoary).     \\.     Julv.     Greece.     l^yO. 

—  luoanduta'cea    (laveiider-/i/anect).       1.      July. 

Spain.-     Ib23. 

—  piperi'ta  (pepper).     2.     Augii«t.     En;rland. 

—  /iN/c/yinum  (pennyrovul).    ^.    August.    Britain. 

—  Reqiiie'ni  (Requipu's).      4.      Liiac.      August. 

Corsica.     H2(). 

—  sal'ci'na  ( willow- /(ra/'erf).    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  sua' vis  {sweet),     lied.    July.     France. 

—  p/'Wdj«  (green.    S/mar).    2.    August.    Britain. 
vri'apa  (curletl ) .     2.    July.     1 807 . 

Mentze'lia.  ( Named  ul'ier  G.  Mentzel, 
a  Oerman  botanist.  Nai.  ord.,  Loasuds 
[Loasaceaj].  l^uin.,  VZ-lcosandria  1- 
Mouofjyinu.     Allied  to  Bartonia.) 

Easily  raised  from  seed,  and  stipUa'ta  from 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat ;  saudy  Ivam 
and  peat. 


3f,  a'sperd  (TOttgh).    2.    Yellow.  July*  America. 
1733.     Hardv  annu;il. 

—  itipUa'ta    (sulked -y7MU'^e/2).      2.       Yellow. 

October.     Mexico.     1835.      Hardy  her- 
baceous perennial* 

Menya'nthes.  Buck  Bean.  (From 
men^  a  mouth,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  the 
time  of  duration.  Nat.  ord.,  Gentian- 
Uforts  [Gentiauacero].  hinn.,  6- Pentan- 
drig,  IMonoffynia,    Allied  to  Villarwa.) 

Hardy  perennial  aquatics.  DiTision  of  the 
plant,  and  by  seed  in  spring;  mottc  situation. 

M.  tri/olia'ta  (three- leaved).    1.    White.    July. 

Britain. 

— America'na  (American).     1.      Pale  red. 

July.     N.  Amer.     1818. 

Menzie'sia.  ( Named  after  A,  Menzh^, 
surgeon  and  naturalist  to'  the  expedition 
under  Vancouver.  Nat.  ord.,  Haoikivotts 
[Eiicacere],  Linn.,  S-OcUindria  1-Mono- 
yyiiia.    Allied  to  Andromeda.) 

Chiefly  by  layers  early  in  autumn,  and  by  cut- 
tings under  a  hand-liglit ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  little 
loam. 

HABDY  DECIDUOUS    SHRUBS. 
JIf.  ereWa  (upright).     1.     IJed.    April.     Siberia. 

—  ferrugi'nea  (rusty).    4*    Brown.     May.     N. 

Amer.     Itill. 

—  gUtbulii'rU  (globular-^oictfr^d).     4.      Brown. 

May.     N.  Amer.     I8O6. 

HARDY   EVERGUEENS. 
M.  empetrifo'rmis     (cmpctrnm-like).        Purple. 
June.     N.  Amer.     1810. 

—  po/^/o'/ta  (polium-leaved).    2.     Purple.    July. 

Ireland. 
aftro-purpu'rea  (dark  purple).    2.    Dark 

purple. 
Jif/re-u'lbo    (white  -  flowered).       White. 

June.     Ireland. 
tatifii'lia  (hrostd-'enved).  2.  Purple.  July. 

—  — —  longifo'lia  (long-lea*  ed).  2.  Purple.  July. 

— na'mx  (dwarf),  i-    Purple.  July.   Ireland. 

— pa'Uida    {\\^le- flowering).      2.       Purple. 

July.     Britain. 
tafi/o'tta  (Tew-leaved).     Purple.      June. 

Scotland. 
Mercury.  {Chenvpo'dium  bo'uux  Hen- 
rt'cHK. } .  This  perennial  plant  is  known  by 
the  various  names  of  Angular-leavwl 
Groosefoot,  Ejigiish  Mercury,  or  Allgood, 
Good  Henry,  Good  King  Henry,  and 
Wild  Spinach.  In  many  parts  of  Lin- 
colnshire, as  about  Boston,  it  is  cultivated 
to  use  as  spinach  ;  the  30ung  shootw  are 
also  peeled,  boiled,  and  eaten  as  asparagus* 
Sow  the  seed  in  March — but  in  Ootobvr 
is  better — in  a  well  maniued  bed,  pre- 
pared as  for  asparagus ;  in  ihe  middle  of 
September  plant  the  seedlings,  during 
rainy  weather,  in  a  similar  bed,  in  rows 
a  foot  apart  eacli  way.  Hoe  frequentlvi 
and  use  the  shoots  or  tops  as  required. 
Dress  the  beds  with  manure  the  same  hs 
for  asparagus  ;  they  will  coutinue  iu  pro- 
duction many  years. 
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This  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Mercu^ 
riu'lUy  or  Mercury,  one  of  our  common 
hedge-weeds  ;  for  ihis  is  poisonous.  Mer- 
cttriii'iis  is  a  dioBcious  plant,  and  belongs 
to  the  Nat.  ord.,  Spurgewurts;  but  the 
CheHopo'dium  belongs  to  the  Nat.  ord., 
OhtHopodiy  and  to  the  Linneean  class  and 
order  Pentandna  Monogynia. 

Merende'ra.  (This  should  have  been 
added  to  Bulbocodium.) 

Jf.  Cauca'v'ca  (Caucasian),     i.     Purple.     Au- 
§ruat.    Caucasus.    1623. 

Merodon  Narcissi.  Narcissus  Fly. 
The  bulbs  of  the  daffodil  and  of  other 
species  of  the  narcissus  frequently  refuse 
to  vegetate ;  and  tho  usual  cause  is,  tiiat 
their  interiors  have  been  eaten  by  the 
grub  of  this  two-winged  fly.  This  disap- 
pointment may  be  avoided  if 'these  bulbs 
are  examined  before  being  planted. 

In  the  month  of  November,  says  Mr. 
Curtis,  one  or  two  large,  roundish  holes 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  outsides  of 
the  bulbs  of  the  daffodil  and  narcissus. 
The   bulbs    are  more  or  less   decayed 
within,  where  a  maggot  will  generally  be 
found,  which,  by   feeding  iu  the  heart 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  montlis, 
lias  been  the  sole  author  of  the  mischief. 
This  larva  is  somewhat  like  the  flesh- 
maggot,  and  not  unlike  a  bot,  only  that 
it  is  not  jagged  with  spines,  and  instead 
of  being  whitish,  its  natural  colour,  is 
changed  to  brown  by  its  living  amongst 
the  slimy  matter  which  has   been  dis- 
charged from  its  own  body,  causing  the 
gradual  rotting 'of  the  bulb.     Towards 
the  end    of    November  the  maggot  is 
transformed  into  a  pupa,  to  accomplish 
which  it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  bulb  near 
the  roots,  and  buries  itself  in  the   sur- 
rounding earth.      The  pup«j    are  dull 
brown,  egg-shaped,  rough,  and  stiongly 
wrinkled.   In  this  state  they  remain  until 
the  following  spring,  when  the  flies  issue 
from    them.     Their  eggs   are  tiien  de- 
posited, but  upon  what  part  of  the  plant 
they  nre  laid  has  not  been  observed,  but 
probably  upon  the  bulb  near  the  base  oC 
the  leaves.  April  seems  to  be  the  month 
when  most  of  the  flies  hatch  :  and  they 
liave   been  compured  to  small  humble- 
bees,  from  the  di-'position  of  the  colours, 
which    are,  for  the    most  part,  yellow, 
orange,   and   black;   but  they  certainly 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  bot-flies.  From  bees  they  are  readily 
•     distinguished  by  having  only  two  wings, 
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the  horns  and  pj-oboscis  are  totally  dif* 
ferent,  and  they  have  no  stings. 

Mesjbmbrya'nthemum.  Fig-Marigold. 
(From  mesembria^  mid-day,  and  anthemofiy 
a  flower;  referring  to  the  flowers  opening 
better  on  sunny  days.  Nat.  ord.,  Ficoids 
[Mesembryaceffi].  Linn.,  l2-Icosandria 
Z-Dipentayyn  ia. ) 

Greenhouse  succulent  plants,  from  the  Cape  of 
6oo<l  Hope,  exct'pt  when  oCberMi«e  mentioned. 
All  by  iteeild,  and  mo>t  ot  them  hy  cuttinf^s,  dried 
at  the  hA«e,  before  inaertmg  them  in  sandy  soil, 
peHt,  loam,  lime-rubbish,  unduldrow.dung,  well- 
drained.  Winter  teihp.,  SS^  to  Ab°.  Well  suited 
for  wiiidow-plaocs  aud  r«<ugli  rork-work,  out  of 
doors,  in  summer.  i!>eeds  si.-ould  be  sown  in  a 
hotbfd,  and  plants  gradually  hardened  off  before 
planting  out. 

GREENHOUSE   ANNUALS. 
Jf.  Cttiit'cum  (deciduooH).    1.    Pink.   July, 

—  calendula' ceum  (inarigold-^/fz/ttrr^rf;.     J. 

lovir.     August.     IStQ- 

—  Cali/o'rnicum  (Califomian)' .    Purple. 

tember.    California.     1847. 

—  crpstatli' num  (crjitaUine .  he  Plant).    White. 

July.    Greece.     177'». 

—  genicutiflo'rum  (joint- flowering).      I.     White. 

August.     1727. 

—  y/o'Aro  (smooth).    |.    Yt-Uow.    Aucust.    1787. 

—  helianthoi'dea    (sunflowcr-like).      'i.      Yellow. 

September.    1774* 

—  p/7o'«um  (shaggy).    J.     YHlow.    July.     1800. 

—  pinnnti'fidum{\cvki'e\ti\).  1    Vi-Uow.  July.  1774. 

—  /jofficrirftVuMw (afternoon). I  Ycllnw.July. 1 774. 

—  —— ^  <4/»rfr«f'i»»u  (Andrew'*).    ».    Vellow.   July. 

—  p»de'/-M/am  (rather-down}).  \VUitc.  1829.  Bi- 

ennial. 

—  pyropcB'um (flame-coloured)  ll«»8P, white.  June. 
— ^^ rti'seum  (rosy).     Rose,  ulnte.    June. 

—  tripo'lium  (aster- /<faotfrf).   i-    Pale  yellow.   Au- 

gust.    1700.     Bienniul. 
GREENHOUSE    EVERGKKEN   TUAILKUS. 
M.  abbrema'tum  (ihort-juinttd).   j.    N.  HuJUnd. 
18-25 

—  atnTUicifn't-me  (scimitar-formed).  4-  Pink.  I7M. 
'  lit' nguin  (iong).    4-     P'i'k'     Ausrust. 

—  «7Uj7aYff<'a'/t?  (poual-sided).     f.     Pmk.     June. 

N.  Hulland.     J791- 

—  aUennu'tutn  {thill) .    ^.    White.     July.     1821. 

—  austra'te  (southern).    \.    Yellow.    July.    New 

Zralnod.     i7'^3. 

—  i/irAa'/MW  (bearded;.     J.    Pmlc     Jnly.     1705. 

—  C!tlyci'num{long-cjt\\\    1    ^.U'hit''.  July.  I819. 

—  ca'/idcn-v  (|{ littering),    i.  Wiiite.    June.    18*20. 
mri''//tM  (greener).     U'hite.     September. 

—  clavella'tum  (8mall-clui)-/<fttr'e(2j.  i-  Pink.  June. 

N.  Holland.     18U3 

—  —^—  aggrega'tum  (crowilei'-Zcwwd).  i.   Pink. 

June.     N.  Holland.     )H03. 

mi'«ii«  (smaller),    i.    Pink.  N.  Holland. 

1810. 

—  rr«««t7o'//Mm(thick-leav.d).i.  Pink.  June.  1727. 

—  rftf'AiVtf  (weak),    i-     1824. 

—  de'ivium  (dfnse-heavdff).  i.  Pink.  June.  1732. 

—  edu'le  {eatAblfi.  Hotteiitut  Fig).  4.  Pink.  July. 

1630. 
—filamentu'sum  (threadv).  \.  Pink.  May.    1/32. 
^floribu'ndum  (bundle-flowerefl).  4.  Pink.  July. 

1704. 
^  furfu'reum  (hranny- ttriirged).  J.  Blush.  1830. 

—  gemin a' turn  {twiu).     |      Pink.     1792. 

—  ^/ai/C'-'wi-n*  (miiky-gieenisli).  4.   Piok.  July. 

IbOl. 
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M  hirmium  (dwarf-hrutly).  ^.Pink.  AagtMt.l70>. 

—  lu'spidum  (bristly),    j.    Purple.    July.     1704. 
-— plafffpe'talum  (broad-petaled).  4*  Purple. 

July.     1820. 

—  hiapi/o'lium  (bristly-letTed).  |.  White.  July. 

1821. 

—  — —  rc/«ettm  (roiy).    4.    Pink.    July.    1818. 

—  to'cerum  (jagged).    ^.     PinK.    July.     1811. 

—  Itemga'tum  (polished).    |.    Pink.  June.   1803. 

—  rt/ptaru  (creeping).    ^.    Pink.    .Fuly.    1774. 

—  HgMteati'/e (stiff-stemmed).  4.  Pink.  Mny.lSig. 

—  jRr/wi  (Ross's).  |.  Pink.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

1820. 

—  ruSrictmfie  (red-stalked).  4.  Pale  purple.  June. 

1803. 

—  — — >  de'nsiut  (denser).    ^,    Pink.    1818. 

— ——-«uA0i'rffn«( greenish).    4*    Pink.    1818. 
~  ru^roffi'fitf turn  (red-bordered).  ^.  Pink.    1811. 
<romjwe'«n(m  (compressed).  4.  Pick.  Au- 
gust. 

te'nerum  (tender).    ^.    Pink.    August. 

-^  tmrmento'gum  (twiggy).  l).  Red.  April.  18QS. 

—  5cAo'//tt  (ScboU's).    1.    Pink.    May.     1810. 

—  serrula'tum  {wMi-leaved),  4.  Pink.  November. 

1795. 
viri'ditu  '(greener).   ^.  Pink.    November. 

—  n'mt'/e  (similar).     1.     Pink.    I819. 

—  atria'tum  (channelled-6rtst/j^).  |.  Pink.  July. 

1737. 

paV/en*  (pale).    }.    White.    July. 

— ntbhiftpidum  (alightly-bristly).  |.  Purple. 

July.    1704. 

—  tubula'tum  {%yi\'leaved.    DaUy-flowered).    i. 

Pink.     1768. 
<—  torqua'tum  (torqued).  |.  Pink.  August.  1820. 
«-  va'iidum  (strong).    4.    Pink.     May.     1824. 

—  mrg-a'/um  (twiggy).    3.    Pink.    March.    1793. 

GREENHOUSE  EVERGHEEN   SHRUBS. 
JIf.  aeuminaUum  (pointtd-leaved).  2.  White.  Au- 
gust.    1820. 

—  acutafngulum  (acute-angled).  1^.  White.  1821. 

—  acu'tuni{gretit-w\ilt-leaved).^.  Ked.  July.  1/(^3. 

—  aductfndens  (ascending-^ongitr).    %.     Yellow. 

September.     1805. 

—  adu'ncum  {hook-leaved),   1.   Pink.   Febrttary. 

1795. 

—  ai^ni'num  (lamp),    i.    Yellow.    June.     1824. 
— erectiu' scutum    (more-erect-/eao«tf).     ^ 

Yellow.    May.     1824. 

fni'nus  (less),    i.    YkUow.    May.     1824. 

~  albicau'le  (white-stemmed).  1.  White.  August. 

1824. 

—  aV4i<fu9>  (whitish).    \.     Yellow.    July.    1714. 
•.-  aVnno'tttm  (white-marked).    X,   Yellow.    Sep- 
tember.    1823. 

—  athipuncta' turn  (white-dotted).  \.  September. 

—  aloi'dea  (aloe-like),     i.    Yellow.     1819. 

—  anat(/Tnicum    (skeleton  •  leaved),    f .    White. 

September.     1803. 
fra'gile  (brittle).    |.    White.     1803. 

—  aW«p«  (two-edged).    14.    Pink.    June.    1811. 
pa'llidum  (pale).  1^.  Pale  pink.  June.l8i9. 

—  angu'stum  (nATtovz-tongued).  ^.  Yellow.  July. 

1790. 
— heterophy'Uum  (various-leaved).^.  Yellow. 

July.     1790. 
paUlidum{pt\t).  ^.  Yellow.  July.   1790. 

—  a'xperum  (rough).    14.     1818. 
c«ru/e'»c«fn»  (bluish),     l^.     1820. 

—  a«/ra'n^iuf7i  (orange).  14.  Orange.  July.  1793. 

—  aitVtrujw  (golden).     I.    Yellow.    June.     1750. 

—  betiidijif/rum  (daisy-flowered),  i.  Red,  while. 

July.     1717. 

subula'tum  (au-I-shaped-Zfar^tf).  *.  Red 

July.     1717. 


JV.  6eUidiJtt/rum  vVridc  {pen^^Ktrn),     i.     Red. 

July.   1717. 
— /*J6racf «>a7um  (double -braeted).    (.    Yellow. 

July.     I  SOS. 

—  hieok^ruM  (two-coloured),  l^*  Orange.  July. 

l7S'i. 

— mi'nus  (smaller).    ^,    Oranvre.    July. 

— p'i7u/«m  (spreading).    1.   Orange.  Jaly. 

^  iridentu'tum  (two-toothed).  1.  YkUow.  August. 

1818. 
ma'y«jt (larger),  ij.  Yellow.  August,  laifi. 

—  bi'Jidum  (two-deft),  i.  Yellow.  November.  179S. 
— >  bigibbera'tum  (cwo-buncti«d).  ^,  Yellow.  Au- 
gust.    182(P. 

•->  bla'Udnm  (mild).     1^.   'White.    June.    1810. 

—  irtu.'hia'tum  ;forked>.  li^.  Yellow.  July.  177*. 

—  bructeu'tum  (bractfd).    \^.    Yellow.    August. 

1774. 

—  brcvieau'lt  (short-stemmed).    ^.    Pale  yellow. 

August.    1820. 

—  breoif&lium  (short-leaved).  1.  Pale  yellow.  Au* 

eust.     1777. 

—  hulh&intm  (buiboua-root«tf).  \.  Rnk.  August. 

1820. 

—  calamifo'rme  (reed-shaped).  1 .  White.  August. 

1717. 

—  cannlitntla'tum  (amall-eh«nnel-toai?etf).3.Pink. 

August.    1794. 

—  cani'Mum  (dog),  i.  Yellow.  September.   1717. 

—  ca'num  (hoary).    ^.     Yellow.     1/95. 

—  Ciipt/aVum  (headed).   1.   Pale  yellow.  August. 

1717. 

—  ——  rami'gerum  (branchy).    1.    Pale  yellow. 

August.    I8I6. 
-- ertrj'««n»  (keeling).    ^'^S^^' 
-^  caute'aeefu  (stemmed-</e/to-/«aoe4l).  l\»  Pink. 

June.     17S1. 
->  clandesti'num   («ecret).     4.      White.     June* 

1822. 

—  co/^rr'nettm  (scarlet).   1^.  Scarlet.  July.  1696. 

— aeu'tituiatuteT'Caljfxed).  1 4.  Scarlet.  July. 

mj'fiuir  (smaller),     iq.    Scarlet.    July. 

—  coMpu'ctum  (compact).  4>  Yellow.  November. 

1/80. 

—  eompre'stum  (compreaaed).  14.  Red*  Anguat. 

1793. 
-*  con/i^rtum  {erofdeA-leaved).   14*  Pink.   Sep- 
tember.   1806.         « 

—  cow^i'cunm  (conspicuous).  1 .  Red.  September. 

1 806. 

—  eorn/ii'num  (coral).    1.    Pink.    May.     1820. 

—  cnrdifu'iium  (heart-leaved).  4.  Pink.  July.  17/4. 

—  c<ir/t(cu/a7um  (small-horned).   1.  Pale  yellow. 

April.     17S3. 

—  — ^  iaopkff'Uttm  (equal-leaved).  1 .  Pale  yellow. 

April.     17^)2. 

—  coru^sf'uns  (glittering).  1.  Pale  yellow.  Auguat. 

1812. 
— '  crauieau'le  (thiek-atemmed).   4.  Pale  yellow. 
Julv.     1815. 

—  crnssuloVdea  (crassula-Uke).  4-  Pink.  July.IQl?. 

—  crucla'tum  (cross-Zcfwe-d).  4- Yellow.  May.  1793. 

—  cultm'tum  (pruning-knite-Zeaeed).  4*  Yellow. 

September.     1820. 
•.  cu'rtum  (ihott-sheulhed),    1^.    White. 
ma'jus  (larger).     14*     White. 

—  ■        nti'nua  (smaller).     14.     White. 
— —«-pr;ii'^um  (polished).     14.     \Vhtte. 

—  curoift^lium  (curved-leaved).  1.  Pink.  October. 

I79:i. 

—  curoiftti'rum  (curved-flowered).      «.     White. 

June.     1818. 
->  ff^/i'ntfrr'eitnt  (cylindrical).  4' Rc<i*  l^'^y*  179<- 

—  cymA»/o'/ium  (boat-leaved).    1.  Yellow.     182-2. 

—  cymbifo'rme    'boat  -  shaped).      14-      YelWiv. . 

'»792. 
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M *  deeufmhena  (^yiof'domn).    I.  Ptle  red.  July* 

—  lifeFpiViw  (deeeinDg).  1.  P«le  yellow.  Angnat. 

1820. 
-^  defle^teum  (bent-down).  1.  Pink.  Aaguit.  1774. 

—  df/o(ia'ium  (leaflesa).    S.    July.     18S0. 

—  deltaVdeum  (delta-/eaeM().  14.  Pink.  May.  1731  • 
-' detUlevMtum   (smAU-toothed).     ^.     Yellow. 

April.     1703. 

—  — —  c(indidi'«nmvn»  (whitest).!.  Yellow.  April. 
— glau'cum  (niUky-green).  i.  Yellow.  April. 

—  deprpdsum   (depre«sea-/onjru«).     |.    Yellow. 

October.    1795- 

li'oidum  (liTid).  i.  Yellow.  October.  18ig. 

—•  rf^^yrmt!  (irregular).  (.  Yellow.  Aufniat.  1 7^3. 

—  dtlnta'tum  (dilated).    3.    White.    July.    1h9u. 

—  diminu'tum  (diminished),  i.  Red.  April.  1780. 
— eauliculaftum  (■midl-stemmed).  ^.   Hec^ 

April.     1789> 

-^  diverMi/o'Uum  (Tarioa»>leaTed).  1.  Pale  yellow. 
June.     172O. 

-*-  — —  aftro-vi'ren»  (d«rk  green).  I.  Pale  yellow. 
Auiiunt. 

•>*-  —^  breoi/</lmm  (short-leaTed).  1 .  Pale  yel- 
low.   August. 

_t. glau'cum  (milky-green).    1.   Pale  yellow. 

AuKUst.    17S6. 

— lae'te-vVreru   (bright   green).     1.     Pale 

yellow.    August. 

—  dotfihri/(/rme   (hatchet-formed).    ^.    Yellow. 

Jane.     1705. 

—  <<tt'Atutn  (doubttul).    1.   Pale  yellow.    August. 

1800. 
—>  e<rAtna'^tt»i  (hedgehog).     1.   Yellow.   August. 

1774. 

a'lbum  (white).  ^.  White.  August.  1774 

—' elonga'tum  (elongated  -  ^uderoutf).     1.     Pale 

yellow.    Mar.     1/93. 
--''—fMify'rme  (tusiform).    1.     Pale  yellow. 

May.     179s. 

—  — —  mVmu  (smaller). 

1793. 
-^  emargina'tvm  (notch 

July.    1733. 
-^  erm^num  (ermine).    | 

—  expa'nsum  {(expanded- leaved).  ^. 

July.     1705. 

—  fnlen'tum  (sickle- /eaoed).  1.  Pink.  July.  17S7. 

—  /a/ct/Vrme  (sickle-shaped)     1^.    Pink.    July. 

1805. 
—^/tfs/t^tVf '/Mm  (peaked).    1^.   White.    August. 

1794. 
— -  — —  refltfxum  (bent-back),  l^.  White.  August. 

179*. 
•^feti'Hum  (cat),   i.    Yellow.    September.    I'SO. 

—  >ifAK///o'rme  (button-shaped),    i-     1795. 
—■/c^/oVme  (fig-like),    i.    July.    1«19. 

—  ftlicau'le  (thread-stalked).     1^.    Pink. 

tember.     IKOO. 
-^fi'uwm  (eleft-leaned).    |.     1776. 

—  y/«'»ttfii  (yellow),    i.    Yellow.    August.     1820. 
-^ /Te'At/tf  (pliant).     14.     Pink.    August.     1820. 

—  flaeifo'lium  (pliant-leaved).     1^.     Pink.     Oc- 

tober.    1820. 
— Im'te-m'rens  (lively-green).      1^. 

October.     18)8. 
—'flejmefwum  (zigzag).    \\.    White.   July. 
■^fnli&aum  (leafy)     8.    Pmk.    HeptemhKr 
•^  furfict^tum  {%c\%»or-leaved),    1^.    Piuk. 

tember.     1758. 
—/oriRo'mm  (beautiful).    1.   Crimson.    August. 

1820. 
-^frufgrans  (fragrant).    \.    Yellow. 

—  fu'lvum  (tawny).    3,    Tawny.    July.    1820. 
'-•  gibWawn   (swollen).     4.     Red.     February. 

1780. 


I.    Pale  yellow.   May. 
flowered).     3.     Fmk. 


Yellow. 


May.     1834. 

Pale  yellow. 


Sep. 


Pink. 

1796. 

18U2 

8ep- 


M.  gladia'tum  (ptfr/>/«-sworded).  i.  Pink.  Jul\ . 
•  792. 

—  glauefnnm  (milk^ish-green).  1^.  Knk.  July. 
cra'»»um  (thick-leaned).  l|.   Pink.  July. 

—  glau'cum  (miIky-green-/eaoed>.    1^.    Orange. 

June.     1090. 

—  ^/omera'/wm  (clustered).  14.  Pink.  July.  1732. 
"  ^a'cfle  (slender).  1^.  Red.  September.  1794. 
graci'tiua  (slenderer).  I.  Red.  Septemher. 

—  grandiflo'rum  (large-flowered),     i.      Yellow. 

July.     1824. 

—  granifff'rme  (gmin-shaped).  i.  Yellow.    Sep- 

tember.    1727.  • 

—  Haioo'r/Aii  (Haworth's).    1.    Brown.    March. 

1793. 
~  heterope'talum  (Tarious-petaled).     3.     Pink. 

June.     1794. 
-~  heterophy'Uum  (various-leaired).    \.     Yellow. 

179s. 

—  horigofUa'le  (horiiontal-Zeaved).     2.     Straw. 

July.    1705. 

—  Ay'Ar/rfMm  (hybrid).    J.    Yellow. 

—  lO/iArieafM  (imbricatin(().  2.  Pink.  July.  1818. 

—  imbricaftvm  (imbricated).  3.  White.  July.  1792. 

me'dium  (intermediate).  3.  While.  Juiy. 

»tVide  (green).    S.    White.    July. 

— '  t*n«7ua'/0  (unequal-tfa/jTiretf).  l.  Orange.  July. 
1716. 

—  <nr/ffr«'rf«ns  (encompasaed).    1^.    Pink.    June. 

1805. 
-—  inru'mptum  (untrimmed).  ^.  White.  July.  I8I9. 

—  tncoTurpt'cttum  (inconspicuous).  4*  Red.  July. 

1823. 

—  inc^i'rnum  (curled-in).  1^.  Pink.  July.  1802. 
d«n«i/o'/ ju«it  (dense^leaved).    1^.     Pink. 

June.     I8O9. 

—  — •  dilafta^u  (spreading-AreWed).     1^.    Pink. 

June. 


Pink. 
Pink. 


June. 
June. 
Pink.    June.     1819. 
Purple.    September. 


1. 


pa'tUdut  (pale) .    U. 

ro'eeum  (rosy).     1^. 

—  infli^Tum  (bent-in).     1. 

—  <iMM'/ti«m  (grafted).    1. 

1790. 

—  — —  yf'i'f'O-tfro'cMim  (yfUow  and  saffron). 

Yellow.     September.     181 0. 

—  — —  tnVnua  (smaller).   |.  Yellow.  September. 

—  into'nsum  (unshaved).   4*    Pink.    July.     1824. 

— a'lbum  (white).    \.    Pink.    July.     1824. 

^ju'nceum  (rush-Zfaced).  1.   Pink.   September. 

1800. 

—  /<e'r7«  (iimooth-wAi/«-iroo/f).  1^.  August.  1774. 

—  lanceota'tum  (spe»r-head-/eaved).    %.    White. 

August.     1795. 
tf/Mifm  (rosy).    J.     Pink.    May.     1818. 

—  lu'tum  {hrotid- tongued).  i.  Yellow.  July.  ]620. 
fire'ife  (short),    i-    Yellow.    July.     1802. 

—  lepta'teon  (slender).  l|.   Pink.  August.   1810. 

—  tineola'tum  (small-lined).    ^.    Pink.    August. 

I8I9. 

/«»'i»e  (smooth).    ^.    July.    1819. 

mi'nua  (smaller).    ^     July.     1819* 

^ nPtens  (shining).    ^.    August.     19)9. 

~  linguafo'rme  (tongue-shaped).  ^.  Yetlow. 
July.     1-32. 

— assu'rgena  (risinfr)  ^.  Yellow.  July.  I8I9. 

prosfra'lum  (lying-flat).  ^.  Yellow.  July. 

ruftr'aeena  (reddish).    4.    Yellow.    July. 

1732. 

ntbcruciaftum  (slightly-croseed).  i.  Yel- 
low.    1820. 

—  /ofljrt'pt'nu/wm  (long-spined).   1.  Pale  yellow. 

September.     1820. 

—  h'ngum  (long'tongued).    f .    Yellow.      Sep- 

tember.   1725. 
'-  — —  at^fu^aUm  (narrower),  f.   Yellow.    Sep- 
tember- 
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M.  lo'ngum  alfo'Uens  (elevating).     |<      Yellow. 

September.     I8I9. 

det'li'f^p  (slopini^).  J.  Yellow.  September. 

depre'ssum  (^leprestfed).  |.  Yellow.  Sep* 

teuiber. 

—  ——pnrpurii'scenx  (purplish).      J.      Yellow. 

Sfptpmlier.     ISIQ. 
tinvu'tum  (hooked).    J.     Yellow.     Sep- 
tember.    1819. 

—  Inra'tum  (strap-shaped).  ^.  VVhitP.  July.  I8I9. 

—  lo'reum  («trtLp'Stalked).  1.    Pule  yellow.    Sep- 

temlier.     1/32. 

congk'stum  (crowded).     1.    Pale  yellow. 

Septemb<^r.     L805. 

—  lu'ciffum  (nhining)  ^.  Yfllow.  September.  1732. 

—  iunaf turn  (^cresiceni' leaned).  1.  Pink.  July.  18i2 

—  htpi'num  (woif).     i.    Yellow. 

—  lute'olum  (yellowish).    ^.    Pale  yellow.    June. 

1820. 

—  /«7*wr«  (yellow).  1^.  Pale  yellow.  June.  1824. 

—  inticu/u'tum(it\iOtted-stalUed).l^.  Scarlet.  ir;^2. 

—  ma^m/>t<7«c^uYi<m(iurge-dottcd).    ^.    Ytllow. 

1822; 
uncia'le  (inch-flowered),  i.  Yellow.  »R22. 

—  margina'twa  (tvAiYe-edged).  1.  White.    May. 

179s. 

—  m,u'*inxum  {\9x%t%t-mnon-Uiuved),    l^.    Pink. 

September.     1787* 

—  me'dimn  (intermediate).    ^.    Yellow.    June. 

—  mi'can«  (^litterinji^}.     l^'     Scarlet.     1704. 

—  wtcropAj/'i/um  (small -leaved),  i.  Pink.   May. 

1795. 

—  m'>  nirnurn  (smallest).    \,    Pale  yellow.    Oc- 

tober.    1796< 

—  mmtt'^wm  (minute),  i.  Pink.    October.    179*. 

—  tno'/lf!  (noft-teaoed).  1.    Pink.    October.    1774. 

—  niQTtitifo'rme  (bracelet-shaped).     ^.     White. 

Mav      1791. 

—  mucrona'/um  (spine-pointed),  i.   Pink.    1794. 

—  mucrani/u' nue  (sword-shaped;.     1.      Yeliuw. 

July.     1821. 

—  multiflo'rum  (many -flowered).      3.      White. 

August.     1792. 

— mi'nu8{%m«\\iit).    3.     White.     August. 

nitenf  (shinins).     3. 

pa'tetis  (spreading).   3.    White.    August. 

1820. 

—  — —  raViir«m  (red).     3.     Red.     Auf^ust. 

—  murice^tum  (point-covered-(Z(f//tt-/«at)e<i).     l^. 

Pink.     May.     1731. 
rm'ntt*  (small).     14.     Pink.     May. 

—  muri'num  (mouse).    ^.     Yellow.    Septembpr. 

1790. 

—  muacuU'num  (little- mouse),  i.  Yellow.  June. 

1820. 
'^mtuteUi'numi^^wtX).  ^.  Yellow.  June.   1820. 

—  mt«^a'6<7e(ch«n)ceal)le).  1^.  Pink.  August.  1792. 

—  m'/i^Min  (bright).   2.    Yellow.    Auguht.    1790. 

—  noV,i7«  fnoble).     i.     Yellow.     July.     18:??. 

—  noctiflu'rum  (night-flowering).  2.  White.  July. 

1714. 

—  — —  tf/tf'^um  (tall).    3.    Scarlet.    July,     1714. 
»^-a«ii'/ie«ttt  (stfjiw-culoured.''.   2.   Straw. 

Julv.     1732. 
-«f»0(2//I(/rum  (knot-flovered).     1.     September. 
1739. 

—  wwcz/uVrnff  (nut-shaped).     1^.     1790. 

—  obcune'Uuin  (small-conical).  \.   White.   June. 

1786. 

—  obcorde'ltum  (small-reversed-egg-shaped).    i. 

White.    June.     1796. 

—  o''/»'9MMm( twisted).  1.  Purple.  August.  I8I9. 

—  oA4tt6«*/tt7tti»  (small-awl-shaped).    1.     White. 

17S6. 
-•  obtu'sum  (blunt-c/ooe«).  i.  Pale  red.  March. 
1792. 


M.  oetophjf'llmn  (eitrht-leaved).   |.   Yellow.  Np> 

vember.     18 1 9. 
— lonffiu'acutum  (rather-longer-/<raotfi2).    i. 

Yellow.     November.     177*. 

—  — —  ro'.'«*m  (rosy).  4.  Red.  November.  1774.. 

—  parmflofrum  (small-dowered).       3.       Purple. 

Au((ust.     I  BOO. 

—  parof/o'/'um  (small-leaved).    4.    White.    Au-. 

gust.     1820. 

—  po7M/«Jw(si>reudinB).  1^.  Pink.  October.  1811. 

—  pe)/u/j"7um  (Icaf-atem-piesced).     1.     Purple. 

July.     17U. 

t»<//ia6a'n/Aum  (one-spined).    1.    Purple. 

July 

—  pervi' ride  (very-green).    4.    Red.    February. 

i;9.j. 

—  ;?m/o'r»rte  (pea-8lm;>ed).     |.     \\Tjite.      1796. 
-^p«i/^u'n/A  n  (m.any-tiov%ered).    1.     Pink.    Au- 

uust.      I8<i3. 

—  j>o/y/;Aj/7/«in  (mauy-leaved).   2.    Pink.    June. 

I819. 

—  pr«pi'/n'Mc  (very-fat),  i.  Yellow.  September. 

1792. 

—  procu'ltthena  (lying-down).     1.     Pale  yellow. 

April.     1820. 

—  produ'ciwn  (prolunged-c//yjre'<f).     1.      Rose. 

May.     1822. 

—  fmbe'scens  ido\Kny).  ^.   Red.    February.    1792. 

—  pugioni/o'rme('\n.SiHii-ihjip*n\).  1.  Pule  yellow. 

Auirusc.     1714. 

—  ■  blt^mie  (biennial).    1.    Pale  yellow.     Au- 

gust.    17I4. 

c/i'rweum  (flesh-cohmred).  I.   Pink.    Au- 
gust.    1714. 

purpu'reum  (purple).     1. 

gust.     1714. 

—  pulcbt/llutn  (pretty),    i.     Pink. 
r#fo/M'/M/n  (rolled-back).  ^. 

—  pulverule'ntum  (powdery).    4. 

1792. 

—  punctu'tuta  (dotttd'awi-leaoed).  i.  Red.  July. 

1793. 

—  ptirpu'r«o-a'/6um  (purplish-white).  4.  White, 

August.     1824. 

—  pt<s^(//a'^um  (blisteieJ).  f.    Ytllow.    August. 

1818. 
~~  pygrri'e'um  (piprmy).    i.     Pink.     1805. 

—  quadri'fidnm    (four-cleft),    i.     Ye.  low.    No- 

vember,    1795. 

—  radii/tum  [rayed).   ^.   Red.  September.  1732. 

—  ratftulo'sum  (branchy),  i.  Yellow.  June.  ir9«. 

—  reV-^MOT  (straight)      |.     White.     July.     lary. 

—  re/ara'/um  (relaxed).    1.    Pink.     July.     Ihl.'i, 

—  retritfl f^xum  (hent-haick).  i.  Pink.  July.  i;-..'4. 

—  ri'gidum  {utiff).     14.     White.    August,    l/ya. 

—  rohu'stum  (robust).    ^.     Yellow.     1795. 

—  ro'seum  (rysy).     |.     Pink.     July.     1/95. 

— a'Umm  {yiYiXie-flowtred).  f .  White.  July, 

I819. 
/fM^rt're;  (narrow-/<fa».'i'd).  2-  White.  July. 

1819. 

—  rosit'llum  (little-beaked).    ^.    White,  pink. 

June.     1820. 

—  ros^ra'/Mm  (beaked),  i.  Y»Ilow.    April.    1732. 

—  S«'/mii  (Sal m*8).   J.    Yellow.    October.    1818. 
ang'«6'///V//ji/>n (narrow-leaved).  1 .  VeJlow. 

Octt)ber.     182.^. 

—  — —  semicrucia'tum  (half-crossed).  1.  Yellow. 

OctoVr.     1818. 

—  sulmo'nium   (salmon-coloured).     3.     White. 

September.     I8I9. 

—  sca'6ru/7i  (rough)'     U-     Pink.    July.     1731. 

—  pu/'pu'reum  (purple).    1.    Purple.    July. 

1731. 

—  scalpru'tum  (gre<//>knife-sl^ped).   ^.    Yelluw. 

September.     1714. 


Purple.    Au- 

April.  179.*^. 
Pink.  April. 
Pink.     May. 
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U.    White. 


jyr.  Mcapi'gerum  («c«pe-b«aring).      4.      fellow. 

Augusf.    1723. 
— *  temicylVndricum  (half-cylindric).    S>    Vellow. 

June.    1732. 

—  Merra'tumi'^vis -keeled).  2.  Pink.  June.  1/07. 

—  «p0tfiVn«m  (showy).    14.   Scarlet.  July.   1793. 

—  »;»<?'e^o'6i7e  (striking).  1.  Crimson.  June.  1787' 
-^ apinifo'rme  (thorn -shaped).    I.    Pink,    ^ep- 

tember.     1/93. 
— n46<i<2u'7u?«m  (rather-hooked).    1.    Pink. 

September. 
-~  jptno^irufii  (thorny),    l^*    Pink.    July.     17l4. 

—  spinut^/erum    (spinule- bearing).      I.       Pale 

yellow.    Aupust.    1794. 
"^  gple'ndens  (nhininff).   1^.   White.  July.   17l6* 
■*~  Bteila'ium  (starry -AearfifeJ).    )•     Piuk*    Sep- 
tember.    1716' 

—  stelli'gerum  (star-hearing).    f .    Pink.    Sep- 

tember.    1793. 

—  aHpula'eettm  {%t\^\x\e(i).  Ij.  Pink.  May.  1723. 

—  strVctum  {ertct).    8.     Yellow.     1796. 

—  subcompre'ssum  (sub-compressed).  !(.  Purple. 

July.     1823. 
mfniM  (smaller).  I.  Purple.  July.  1823. 

—  tubgtobo'tum  (sub-globular).    1.    Red.    Aa- 

Kust.     1796. 
'—  sulca'tum  (furrowed).  3.  White.  August.  I8I9. 

—  fttrre'c/urn  (very-erect).   1.    Yellow.  October. 

I8I9. 

breri/o'lium  (short-leaved).    J.    Yellow. 

October.     181 9. 

—  tauri'num  (buIl's-Aorn).    f.     Yellow.    Octo* 

ber.     179s. 

—  tent^llum  {dtlicAte-per/oliate). 

August.     179'''- 

—  ie'ntie  in'endtr).     1.     I8I9. 

—  tenuiftu'rum  (xiender-flowered).      2.      Pink. 

September.     1820. 

—  tenui/o'iiutn    (nlender-leaved).      1.     Scarlet. 

July.     1700. 

—  — -  en^ctum  (erect),    1^.    Scarlet.    July. 

—  teretifo'tium  (round- leaved).   ^.    Pink.  June. 

1794. 

—  terethi' scutum  (ralher-ronndf-r).  4.  Pink.  1794, 

—  tentufceutn  (til«'-culoured).    3.     Orange.    Au- 

gust.    1630. 

—  testieula're  (testicular),    ^.    White.    October. 

1774. 

—  tigrt'num  (tiger).    J.    Yellow.    October.  1790. 

—  toriuu'aurn  (twisted-Zeaoeif).    4<     ^^^^  yellow. 

Au};usr.     IJOS. 

—  /nco^/ru/#»  (three-coloured).    1.    Yellow,  red. 

October.     1794. 

—  truncatt-'Uum    (^mall-triiiicated),      ^,      Pale 

yellow.    July.     179'). 

—  lubero'sum    (tuUeron^-routed).     3.      Orange. 

ApriK     1714> 

mi'Mus  (srauUer).     1^.    Orange.    August. 

1714. 

—  /umt'/fu/um  (rather-swollen).  3.  Pink.  March. 

IU02. 
m»'rt«/j  (smaller).  3.  Pink.    March.   1820. 

—  umbelUi'tum  (umbelled).  3.  White  July.  173". 
— ano'rnafum  (anomHlouc).  S.  Whit<^.  July. 

—  timbellifiu'rum    (umbel-dowercd).      1^.     Au- 

gust.    1820. 

—  vagina'tum  (sheathed;.  I^.  White.  .Tuly.  1802. 
/Jam/fo'rwm  (amull-ttow'ered).  1.^.  White. 

July. 

—  varia'bile  (variable).   \^.   Yellow.  July.  I79d. 
te'tji«.» (smoother)  l^.  Yellow.  July.  1796. 

—  va'rianti  (varying),  lij.  Pale  yellow.  July.   1706. 

—  verrueuiu'tum  (small-warted).      14.      YrjUow 

May.     )7Si.  ~  , 

— Candt/iiii  (Op  CandoUc's).    li.     Yellow.  I 

3fay. 


Jf .  venVcolor  (clii^ngeabid-coloared).  Pink.  Jan«« 
1795. 

—  i»»//o'»iim  (shaggy),     i.    July.     1759. 

—  OTo/a'ccttm  (violet).    2.     Purple.    July.     I82p» 

—  t)i'rena  {upright-%tt«n).  ^,  Pink.  June.  1821. 

—  vi'ride  (gretn-perfoUaU).  1.  Pale  purple.  July« 

1792. 

—  tfulpi'num  (fox),  i.  Yellow*  September.  1795* 

Me'spilus.  Medlar.  ( From  mesas,  half, 
and  pilos,  a  ball ;  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  medlar  fruit.  1i^ at.  urd.^  A ppleworis 
[PomftceSBJ.  Linn#,  l2-Icosandna  2-/)t- 
pentagynia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees,  with  white  flowers.  By 
seeds,  which  germinate  the  second  seasnn,  after 
being  sown  when  the  fruit  is  rip^ ;  by  layers,  and 
uncertainly  by  cuttinas,  but  chiefly  by  ^fting  or 
budding  on  the  Hawthorn,  &c. ;  good,  rich,  loamy 
soil.    See  Mbolas. 

M,  Qerma'nica  (German.  Cmnmon).    12.    June. 

England. 

—  —»— (f'^u'sa  (spreading).    12.  June.    Europe. 

—  ——atri'cta  (upright).     12.    June.    Europe* 

Evergreen. 

—  — —  nytve'stria  (wood).    Europe. 

—  toAa'to  (lobed-/eaoerf).    15.    May. 

Me' SUA.  'Named after  Mesue,  an  Ara- 
bian botanist.  Nat  ord.,  Guttifers  [Clu- 
siacece],  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  l-Dode- 
candria.    Allied  to  Calopbyllam.) 

The  sweet-scented  flowers  of  Mt'sua  fe'rrea 
are  sold  in  all  the  Indian  bacaara,  by  the  name  of 
Nagksur,  and  are  as  much  esteemed  as  orange 
flowers  are  with  um.  Stove  evergreen  tree,  ^eeds 
in  a  hotbed,  in  March ;  cuttines  of  h.ilf-riptned 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  May,  and 
with  a  little  bottom-heat ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  60°  to  60°;  summer,  6o°  tu  85°. 

M.ft'rreaiStow-wooded).    40.   White.   July.   E. 
Ind.     I837. 

Metala'sia.  (From  meta,  a  change, 
lasiost  hairy ;  referring  to  the  older  leaves 
losing  their  downy  covering.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracere],  Linn.,  Id  Syn- 
genesia2-SupetJlua.A\\iei\  to  Gnaphalium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  with  white  flowers,  except  where  other- 
wise  iKtuted.  Cuttings  in  rpring,  in  sandy  peat  | 
sandy  peat,  loam,  and  charcoal  nodules,  to  keep 
tl\e  soil  open.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

.2f.  anVea  (golden).    YcUow.    June.    I8I6. 

—  dine'rgenK  (widely-parted).    2.    July.     I8I6* 
—/cw/?gtV/a  (peaked).    3.    June.     1812. 

—  ♦WMr»'o»a'^a:  (pointed).     2.     .Mine.     1824. 

—  muWtfa'/a  (point-covered).    2.    June.     1824. 

—  p/»plicfn'des  iphyUcA-like).    June.     ISifi. 

—  7>u';)./^<ra«  (stingin{<).    June.     1815. 

—  reWjwAi'o/'d^'tf  (»cripl:ium-like).  ?.  Yellow.  lS2.1i 

Metuoside'kos.  (From  metra,  heart- 
wood,  and  sidaroSf  iron  ;  referring  to  tha 
hardness  of  the  wood.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrtle^ 
bhoms  [Myrtace»].  Linn.,  12-Icosahdria 
l-Monogunia,    Allied  to  Callistemon.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  small  young 
fti de-shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  iii 
a  close  pit  or  frame,  hut  without  heat ;  peat  an«t 
loam,  tquhl  proportions,  with  a  littJtf  white  sand 
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the  window,  or  graenhoiise,  and  if  the 
seeds  are  good  they  will  be  up  in  less 
than  ten  days;  give  them  abundance  of 
air,  and  no  forcing.  When  the  day  is  at 
all  line,  put  them  outside  the  window 
from  ten  to  three  in  the  afternoon.  Thev 

at 

will   not  stand  much   water;    a  gentle 
shower  with  a  rose  would  suit  them  very 
well,  and  the  best  time  to  give  it  them  is 
in  the  morning,  when  you  tui'n  them  out- 
side, as  they  will  have  time  to  drain  and 
drj'  properly  before  you  take  them  in  for 
the  night.     If   the  three  seeds  in  the 
centre  come  up,  the  weakest  of  the  three 
must  be  pulled' out  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  hold  of  it ;  the  rest  to  be  thinned  one- 
half.    The  reason  for  sowing  so  many 
seeds  in  one  pot,  and  for  thus  thinning 
them  out  afterwards,  is  to  make  sure  of 
one  good  plant ;  if  the  middle  one  turns 
out  to  be  so,  that  must  be  selected ;  but 
if  not,  you  must  choose  the  strongest  and 
most  promising  from  among  the  rest; 
yet  be  in  no  great  huriy  to  pull  them  all 
out  but 'One;    a»  long  a^  three  or  four 
have  room,  leave  them.    When  you  have 
fixed  on  the  one  that  is  to  form  the  future 
tree,  place  a  neat  little  stick  down  by  the 
side  of  it,  a  foot  long,  and  pushed  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.      When  the 
plant  is  two  inches  long,  tie  it  loosely  to 
this  stick  with  a  piece  of  worsted  thread. 
Keep  tying  it  as  regularly  as  it  grows, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  stick 
give  it  a  longer  one,  thrtt  is,  if  you  wish 
a  long  st-em.     Some  people  grow  them 
np  to  three,  or  even  four,  feet  and  more. 
Suppose  we  say  only  a  foot  high  for  a 
couple  of  them,  as  they  must  all  go  in 
prtirs;    eight-een    inches    for    the    next 
couple,  and  two  feet  for  a  third  lot ;  you 
would  then  be  better  able  to  judge  which 
size  would  suit  your  window  best ;  and  as 
soon  and  as  often  as  side-branches  issue 
forth  from  the  stem  of  your  tree,  you 
must  stop  them  at  the    second   joint. 
Some  people,  who  do  not  know  the  value 
of  leaves,  cut  off  the  side-shoots  close  to 
the  stem  at  once ;  but  the  siibstance  of 
the  stems  and  trunks  of  all  trees,  and 
mignonette-trees  among  the  rest,  is  first 
formed  by  the  leaves.      In  the  second 
year  you  will  cut  off  more  than  the  half 
of  these  side-spurs,  beginning   at    the 
bottom,  and  only  taking  off  a  pair  at  a 
time,  and  in  ten  days   or  a  tortnight 
another  couple,  and  so  on  progressively. 
There  must  be  no  flowers   the  first 
5;ea9on,  at  least  as  long  as  there  are  | 


some  ont  in  the  borders.  After  the 
middle  of  October  you  may  let  your 
trees  bloom  all  the  winter,  but  before 
that  nip  them  off  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
When  the  first  \ittle  pots  are  full  of  roots* 
say  about  Midsummer,  shift  the  plants 
into  5-inch  pots,  which  is  the  next  largest 
size;  and  if  they  have  done  well  they 
may  want  another  shift  by  the  end  of 
July,  but  never  shift  them  after  the 
middle  of  August,  because,  if  we  should 
have  a  cold  autumn,  they  would  not  fill 
the  pots  with  strong,  healthy  roots. 

Mika'nia.  (Named  after  J.  Mihnn, 
professor  of  botany  at  Prague.  Nat. 
ord.,  Compos! fes  [AsteracejB].  Linn.,  19- 
Synffeneftia  l-^Eqtialis.  Allied  to  £upa- 
torium. ) 

Stove  evergreen  twiners,  with  white  flowers, 
blooming  in  Au);usc,  except  wh«re  otherwi»e 
mentioned.  Cuttiiiifs  of  half-ripened  shoots  ia 
»and,  under  r  bcli-ulaas,  and  in  heat ;  rich,  sandy 
Winter  temp.,  48°  to  55**;  BUinmer,  eo* 


loam, 
to  80°. 


Guiana.     1813. 
Pale   blue.     8. 


Amer* 


M.  nma'ra  fbitter).    6. 

—  Gua't.'u  (Guaco).     6. 

—  opi'/era  (opium-bearing).    6.     Brazil.     1829. 

—  sfti'nd^ns  (cl\m\}mii;\.    6.     N.  Aner.     1/14. 

—  «ua(r(;V/tf//«  («neet-scented\  6.  S.  Amer.  1823* 

Mildew,  whether  on  the  stems  of  the 
wheat,   or  on   the  leaves   of  the  chry- 
santheinum,  pea,  rose,  or  peach,  appears 
in  the  form  of  minute  fungi,  the  roots  of 
\yhich  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  epi- 
dermis, rob  the  plant  of  its  juices,  and 
interrupt  its  respiration.    There  seems 
to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fungus  is  coHimnnieated  to  the  plants 
from  the  soil.     Every  specimen  of  these 
fungi  emits  annually  myriads  of  minute 
seeds,  and  these  are  wafted  over  the  soil 
by  every  wind,  vegetating  and  reproducing 
seed,  if  they  have  happened  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  favourable  place,  or  remain- 
ing until  the  following  spring  without 
germinating.      These    fungi    have   the 
power  of  spreading  also  by  stooling,  or 
throwing  out  offsets.     They  are  never 
absent  from  a  soil,  and  at  some  period 
of  its  growrh  are  annually  to  be  found 
upon  the  plants  liable  to  their  i-^voads. 
They  are  more  observed  in  cold,  damp, 
muggy  seasons,  because  such  seasons  are 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all 
fungi.  .  The  best  of  all  cures  is  atforded 
by  the  application  of  flowers  of  ^ulphnr 
in   some  form,   either  by   dusting    the 
sulphur  over    the  parts  .  affected,  or  a 
sulphur    paint,    for  which  a  recipe   is 
given  at  page  233;  merely  clay,  water,  and 
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'flowers  of  sulphur,  however,  are  sufficient, 
and  not  so  iniorious,.  to  leaves.  Uredo 
rosasy  Puccinia  roses^  and  Gladosporium 
herbnrum  are  the  mildew  fungi  of  the 
rose-tree;  Oidium  crysipJioide^j  of  tlie 
peach-tree;  Oidium  Ihickeri,  of  the  vine; 
Glceosporium  ctmcentricvm^  of  the  cahbage ; 
and  Erysiphe  communisy  of  the  pea.  Of 
course  there  are  many  others. 

The  most  important  point  for  subduing 
the  mUdew  fungus  is  to  apply  the  sulphur 
immediately  it  appears.  To  prevent  its 
occurrence,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as 
keeping  the  roots  and  the  leaves  equally 
active  by  a  due  amount  of  warmth  and 
moisture. 

Mii>FoiL.    Achilk'a. 

Milk  Vetch.    Astra* gains. 

MiLK-Wooju.    Bro'simum  spu'rium. 

MiLKWOKT.     Poly'yala. 

Mi'LLA.  (Named  after  J,  Milla,  a 
gardener  to  the  Spanish  court.  Nat.  ord., 
lAlyworts  [Liliaceae],  Liun.,  Q-Hexaudria 
l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Calosoordium.) 

Half-hardy  little  bulbs,  with  white  flowers,  which 
succeed  ia  a  -deep,  front  border  of  light  soil ;  off- 
sets when  in  a  dormant  state. 

JIf.  bijlo'ra  (two-flowered).  1^.  May.  Mexico.  1826. 

—  unifl%'ra  (one-flowered).  }.  February.  Buenos 

Ayrea.     1832. 

MiLLiNGTo*NiA.  (Named  after  Sir  T. 
MUhingtoHy  professor  of  boiany  at  Oxford. 
Nat.  ord.,  Bignoniads  [Bignoniaceaj]. 
Linn.,  l<kDidynamia  2  Angiospermin.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bf!ll-gla»s,  and  in  bnttom- 
lieat;  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  48° 
t«»  65°;  summer,  60^  lo  85°. 

M.  aimplicifo'lia  (simple-leaved).     20.     Yellow. 
£.  Ind.     182S. 

Millipede.    See  Jultjs. 

Milto'nia.  (Named  after thei'r7r/i^*/2- 
ivillinm.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese]. 
Linn.,  20  6'yna«<irta  i-Monandria.  Allied 
to  Brassia.) 

Stove  orchids,  from  Brazil,  except  where  other- 
wise mentioned.  Divisions  in  spring;  shallow 
bahkets  in  moss,  sph.igrnum.  Sic,  or  flaed  to  a 
blork  of  wood,  iind  then  this  block  fa'<tened 
Across  the  top,  inside  of  a  pot.  Winter  temp., 
60°;  summer,  6o°  to  go*. 

J»f.  A;'«?«/or  (two-coloured).    White,  red.     18.39* 

—  f:a'ndiia  l^hitt- iipptd).  2.  YelUJw  and  brown. 

March.     1830. 
flaoe's'-ens  (yeWov/Uh-lipped).   2.    White, 

yellow.     June.     1837. 
grtfnd//fo'ra  (large-flowered).    2.    Brown, 

white.    Deceinber.     183/. 

—  Clowe'sii  ( Rev.  J.  Clowes's).  I .  Vellow,  brown. 

IH40. 
paftUda  (pal«).    Yellow,  brown.     18:!9. 

—  cuneu'ta  {v/edgLC- lipped) .    1.     Y«:llow,  purp'.c. 

March.     1843. 

—  fla'm  (fcMow-floufered),    Yellow.   July.    1S48. 


M.  KarwVnikii  fKarwinski's).  3.  Yellow,  browA. 

August.     Mexico.     1839. 

—  udarn'ta  (sweet-scented).     1843. 

—  Russeliiti'na  (Duke  of    Bedford's).      Brown, 

lilac.     December.     Rio  Janeiro.     J  833. 

—  Stella' ta  i»ti.r-ftowered).    White.      Februaiy. 

1839. 

—  spectii'ljilia  {sho^y).     1.    White,  violet.    July. 

1843. 

: u'iro-purpu'rea  (dark  purple).  Rio  Janeiro. 

color u'ta  (Ai^A-coloured).     Rose.     1838. 

Mime'tes.  (From  m'tmos,  a  mimic; 
referring  to  its  resemblance  to  allied 
genera.  Nat.  ord.,  Protends  [Proteacew]. 
Linn.,  4:-Tetrandria  \-Monogynia,   Allied 

to  Leucosperraum.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  tbe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  .the  ripened  shoots 
towards  autumn,  or  in  the  spring,  before  tresh 
growth  commences,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  but 
without  bottom-heat,  at  least  until  a  swelling 
takes  place  at  their  base ;  peat  and  a  little  loam. 
Winter  temp..  38°  to  45°. 

3f.  cap (7u/a7a  (small-headed).  Red.  June.  182?. 

—  cucu//a'/a  (hooded-Zfaoed).   2.    Purple    1789. 

—  dinaricu'ta  (spreading;).  2^.  White.  July.  1/95. 

—  Harto'gii  (Hartoge's).    5.    July.     1824. 

—  Ai'r /(I  (hairy).    3|.     Red.     July.     17J4. 

—  yya/u'ff^ri*  (marsh).     I.     Purple.    July.     I802-. 

—  /iuuc//2o'ra  (few -flowered).  34-  Ited.  July.  1818. 

—  pi/rpu'rew  (purple).  2.  Purple.  November.  1789. 

—  vacciniifo'lia  (whortleberry-leaved).    3.     1800. 

MiMo'sA.  (From  mimos,  a  mimic; 
referring  to  the  irritability  of  the  leaves, 
as  if  imitating  animal  sensibility.  Nat. 
ord. jLeguminous Plants  [Fabacece].  Lihu., 
2S-  P(dyganna  1-Moucecia.) 

Stove  evergreens,  except  pudi'ca^  commonly 
called  the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  is  an  annual, 
and  vVou,  which  is  herbaceous.  Seeds  sown  in 
a  hotbed,  in  the  spring ;  cuttings  also  of  youn#; 
shoots,  getting  rather  firm  at  the  base,  in  sandy 
soil,  and  in  heat;  sandy  loam,  leal-mould,  and  a 
little  peat.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  55° ;  summer, 
6n^  to  85°.  The  foliage  of  most  is  beautifully 
leaflet^d,  and  many  species  more  or  less  sensitive 
to  the  touch  ;  most  of  them  furnish  fine  examples 
of  what  is  termed  sleep  in  plants,  as  the  leaflets 
fold  together  at  night. 

M.  angula'ta  (angled-firancAed).  White.    June. 

Brazil.     1826. 
-^  Barcletpa'tia  (Barclay's).  I.  Madagascar.  )924; 

—  ca'sta  (chaste).  2.  Pale  yellow.  July.  S.  Amer. 

1-41. 

—  cilia'lu  (hair-fringed).    White.    June.    Brazil. 

1824. 

—  fernigi'ntia  (rusty).     1.     E.  Ind. 

—  flonbu'nda  (bundle-flowered).  1. 

<'umatia.     1824. 

—  interme'dia  (intermediate).  Rose 

raccas.     1825. 

—  laiispino'sa  (broad-spined).    3.    White 

tember.     MadaMrascar.     1823. 

—  marginii'ta  (bordered).     Pink.     Mexico. 

—  obttusifo'Ha  (blunt-leaved).    3. 

Brazil.     I6I6. 

—  potydu'ctjita   (many-fingered). 

June.     Guiana.     1822. 

—  pudibu'nda  (blushing).    2.     Pale  red. 

1818. 

—  /;u</t'c/i  (chaste.    HumMe~planl)>     1. 

June.     BrasiL    I63B. 


1818. 
Pink.  Jnne.' 

April.    Ca- 
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M.nAHomifH8  (red-ttdked).    8.     Ptl«  yettow. 

June.    E.  Ind.    1799. 
~  smWft'oa  (wiuitive).  14.  Pink.  Jane.  Brazil. 

1648. 

—  «Mjy«9  (bristled).  1.  Purple.  June.  S.Amer. 

1818.  • 

—  {7ragwe'iMit(Uraguay).  3.  Red.  Jane.  Buenos 

Ayres.     1840. 

—  vt'ccWa  (clammy).    2.    Red.    Brasil.    1825. 

—  9¥va  (lively).  l(.  Purple.    August.   Jsmsies. 

1739. 
Mi'jcuLus.  Monkey-Flower,  (From 
mamo,  an  ape;  in  reference  to  the  ringent 
or  gaping  mouth  of  the  flower.  Nat,  ord., 
JFiffuwrts  [Scrophulariacese].  linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Angiospertma.) 

Common  soil,  provided  it  be  moist;  divisions, 
cuttings,  and  seeds.  A  few,  like  ro'seus,  require 
the  protection  of  a  pit  in  winter ;  but  where  that 
is  not  available,  seeds  of  them,  sown  in  March  or 
April,  will  bloom  in  summer  and  autumn. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
M,fioriMndu»  (bundle-flowered).  {.  Yellow.  Au- 
gust.   N.  Amer.     1826. 

—  pmniJUfrtu  (sauU-floweied).  1.  Yellow.  Chili. 

1824. 

HALF-HABDY  HEBBAGEOUS. 
Jr.  latu^tus  (woolly).  1^.  Yellow.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1826. 

—  r(/*eu9  (rosy).  1.  Rose.  August.  California.  1831. 
•—  M'co/or  (three-coloured).  Pink,  crimson.  June. 

California.    1848. 

HABDT  HEBBACE0U8. 
jr.  ote'^aM  (winged).    1.    Light  blue.   July.    N. 

Amer.     1788. 
~  cartfina'/M  (cardinal-like).   2.    Scarlet.*  June. 

California.     1835. 
—-  gtabrafitu  (smoothed).  Yellow.  June.  Mexico. 

1837. 

—  guUa'ius  (•potted-flowered).  1^.  Yellow.  July. 

N.  Amer.     1812. 

—  Lemeaii  (Lewi8*s).    J.    Pale  purple.    August. 

Missouri.     1824. 

—  Mtetu  (yellow.)  |.  Yellow.  July.  Chili.  1886. 
Hvula'ria  (rivulet).  |.  Yellow.  July.  Chili. 

1826. 

Youngafnue  (Mr.  Young*B).    j.   Yellow- 

spotted.    July.    Chili.     1833. 

—  mmcha'tm  (musk-jv/an^.  i.  Yellow.  August. 

Columbia.    1826. 

—  prfljii'usrMii*  (related),   |.   YeUow.   ApzU.   N. 

Amer,    1827. 

—  rfii^tfiM  (gaping),    1.   Light  blue.    July.    N. 

Amer.    1759. 

—  variegaftue  (variegated).  1.  White,  ney.  Jane. 

ChUi.    1831. 

Moiu'sops.  (From  tnimo,  a^i  ape,  and 
cps,  a  face ;  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Sapotads  [Sapotacess] . 
1^0X1,,%. Octandrial-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Cassia.) 

Miniu'aope  EWngi  is  an  Indian  fruit-tree ;  and 
the  sweetish  gum  of  the  Jf .  Ka'/ci  is  eaten  by  the 
natives.  Stove,  white-flowered  evergreen  trees, 
from  the  East  Indies.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  48°  to  65** ; 
summer,  60°  to  80*^. 

Jf.  Ble^n^i  (Elengi).    15.    I796. 

~  hega'ndra  (sis-stamened).    !••    1804. 

—  JTa'ilrt  (Kaki).    la.    1796. 


Mi'ma.  (Named  after  F.  X,  Mma,  a 
Mexican  minister^  Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds 
[OoDTolvulaceflSJ.  Linn.,  b-Pentandria 
I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Ipomsea.) 

Oreenhouse  annual.  Seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed, 
in  spring,  potted  and  re-potted,  and  hardened  off 
for  flowering  in  the  greenhooae ;  sandy  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf-mould. 

If.  lobelia  (lobed).  0.  Bed,  yellow.  June.  Meiieo. 
1841. 

Mint.    See  Me'ntha. 

Mira'bilis.  Marvel  of  Pern.  (From 
mirabiliSf  wonderful;  as  everything  was 
at  first  considered  that  came  from 
America.  Nat.  ord.,  Ny dagos  [Nyctagy- 
nacefle],  Linn.,  H  •  Pentandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials.  By  seeds 
sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  and  plants  hardened 
off  by  degrees  to  stand  in  the  open  border ;  by 
their  fusiform  (carrot-shaped)  loots,  taken  up  and 
preserved  in  sand  or  dry  moss  during  the  winter ; 
rich,  sandy  losm.  May  be  managed  similarly  to  a 
Dahlia. 

M.  dichtt'toma  (forked).  2.  Yellow.  July.  Hezieo. 
1640. 

—  Ay'Artrfn  (hybrid).    2.    White.    July.    1818. 
—JaMpa  (jalap).  2.  Bed.  July.    W.  Ind.    1596. 

n'lba(whitt).  2. White.  July.  W.  Ind.  1506. 

/fo'sa  (yellow).  2.  Yellow.  July.  W.  Ind. 

1596. 
rvf^ro-aflba  <red  and  white).    9.    Red, 

white.    July.    W.  Ind.    1596. 
Tu'bro-fiaftM  (red  and  yellow).     2.    Bed, 

yelLbw.    July.    W.  Ind.     1596. 

—  fon^i/fo'ra  (long-flowered).   2.   White.    July. 
Mexieo.    1759. 

—  — —  eafmea  (fleah-ooloured).  2.  Pink.  August. 
Germany. 

—  — M*o/o'cca  (violet-coloured).  2.  Pink.  Au- 
gust.   Germany. 

—  niave'o/efM  (sweet-scented).  1|.  White.  July. 
Mexieo.    1824. 

Mikbe'lia^  (Named  after  C.  F,  B. 
Mirbel,  a  physiological  hotanist  of  Paris. 
Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fahacesej. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  I'Monogynia.  Allied 
to  Pultensea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Holland, 
Cuttings  of  the  halt-ripened  shoots  in  May,  under 
a  bell-glass,  and  in  sand,  over  well-drained,  sandy 
peat;  sandy  peat,  with  a  few  nodules  of  fibry 
tosin  and  chareoal.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 
iir.  Ba'jeteri  (Baxter's).  2.  Yellow.  1825. 
-~  dUata'ta  (wide-faavetf).  S.  Yellow.  July.  1803. 

—  fioribu'nda  (many-flowered).  2.  Purple.  Maroh. 
1838. 

—  grattdi/lo'rtt  (large-flowered).  2.  YeUow.  June. 
1825. 

—  ArdsiM'H(Mei8ner's).9.Beddish-purpIe.  May. 

—  pu'itjrefM  (stinging).    2.    Yellow.  June.   1824. 

—  re^w/a'/a  (netted).    8.  Yellow.  June.    1792. 
•y^specio'ea  (showy).    2.    Purple.    June.    1824. 

Mistletoe.  {Vi'scum  a'lbum.)  Name 
derived  ft'om  the  Saxon  for  the  same 
plant,  MiseUa,  The  hest  months  for 
sowing  itftre  FehpiiAiy  and  March.  Make 
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two  euts  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  on 
the  under-side  of  the  branch  of  an  apple- 
tree.  Make  the  cuts  quite  down  to  the 
wood  of  the  branch ;  raise  the  tongue  of 
bark  made  by  the  cuts,  but  not  so  as  to 
break  it,  and  put  underneath  one  or  iwo 
seeds  freshly  squeezed  from  the  Mistletoe 
berry.  Let  the  tongue  back  into  its  place, 
and  tlie  process  is  completed.  If  the 
seed  is  good,  the  seedlings,  not  unlike 
cucumber  plants,  soon  appear.  They  re- 
main attached  to  the  branch,  and  do  not 
seem  to  injure  the  tree. 

Open  the  bark  underneath  the  branch 
to  receive  the  seed,  because  it  is  thus 
preserved  from  an  accumulation  of  rain 
water,  and  is  shaded  from  the  sun. 

The  Mistletoe  may  also  be  propagated 
by  grafts ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed upon  any  tree.  It  is  certainly  found 
upon  the  pine  in  Germany ;  but  we  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  it  would  live 
upon  the  walnut.  It  will  grow,  yet  wiib 
difficulty,  upon  the  oak;  bat  it  readily 
t»kes  upon  the  apple,  pear,  poplar,  and 
willow.  Mr.  Beaton  says  {Qard.  Mag. 
iii.  207,  N.  S.),  the  first  weeks  of  May  are 
best  for  grafting  the  Mistletoe,  and  it 
should  never  be  inserted  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
Make  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  insert  into  it  a  thin  slice  of  Mistletoe, 
having  a  bud  and  one  leaf  at  the  end. 
Grafts  larger  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  require  a  notch  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  branch,  the  incision  to  leceive  the 
scion  being  made  below  this  notch,  and 
a  shoulder  left  on  the  scion  to  rest  on 
the  notch,  as  in  crown-grafting.  Budding 
the  Mistletoe  may  also  be  practised  in 
the  middle  of  May.  Mr.  Beaton  says  it 
is  only  a  modification  of  grafting,  a  heel 
of  Wood  being  retained  below  the  bud 
for  insertion. 

Mitche'lul.  (Named  after  Dr.  Mit- 
chellf  of  Virginia.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads 
[CinchonaceseJ.  Linn.,  4:-Tetrandria  1- 
MotKXjgnia,) 

Hardy  h«rbaceoa«  creeper.  DIvbton,  eattings 
under  a  hand-iight,  and  layering  the  ranninff 
•tenia;  undy,  flory  peat,  either  in  a  abeltered 
American  border,  or  in  a  pot  protected  Uke  the 
generality  of  atpine  plants. 
M.  rtfptna  (creeping).  \.  White.  June.  N.  Amer. 
1731. 

Mite.    See  Acarus. 

Mitb'lla.  (The  diminutive  of  m\Jtra^ 
a  mitre ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the 
seed-pods.  Nat.ord.|i9axi/ra^€«  [Saxifra- 


gacese].    Linn.,  V^-Deemtdna  ^Di^nia. 
Allied  to  Heucbera.) 

Hardy,  white-flowered,  herbaceous  perenniaU. 
from  North  America.  Division  of  the  roots  in 
spring ;  common  garden-soil.  Pretty  for  border 
or  rock-work. 

Jf.  corrff/o'Ka(heart.leaved).    |.    May.    1812. 

—  dtphyftla  (tmo-leuvcd).    i.    April.     1731. 

—  nu'da  (naked-stemmed),    i.    July.     1758. 

—  penitt'fMfra(five-sUmened;.  i.  Yellow.  June. 

1827. 

—  pro«fra'/a  (lying-down).    i.    May.    1818. 

—  W>JAi  (three-clef t-pete/W).    4.    May.    18J7. 

Mitraca'rpum.    (From  mitra,  a  mitre, 

and  knrpos,  a  fruit.     Nat.  ord .,  Cinchonads 

[CinchonacesB].     Linn.,  i^.Tetraiidria  1- 

Monoyynia,     Allied  to  Bichardsonia.) 

Stove  snnuals,  with  white  flowers.  Seeds  in  a 
hotbed,  in  March,  potted  and  hardened  off  to 
bloom  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse  during  the 
eummer. 

^.  FiscAe'W  (Fischer's).   1.  July.  Jamaica.  18S1. 

—  hi'rtum  (hairy).    4.    July.    Jamaica.     1818. 

—  s^y/(/«t(m  (/on^-styled).    1.  August.    Manilla. 

I8I9. 

—  mV/o'nim  (shaggy),   i.  July.   Jamaica.    I8I6. 

Mitba'bia.  (From  mitra^  a  mitre; 
referring  to  the  seed-pod.  Nat.  ord., 
QesnerworU  [Gesneracese].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynanua  ^-Angiospermia,  Allied  to 
Golumnea.) 

Ever^^reen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  m  s%nd,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  summer ; 
better-ripened  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  a 
shady  place.  A  beautiful  spring  plant  for  the 
greenhouse,  and  supposed  to  be  hardy  enough  for 
all  sheltered  places  out  of  doors ;  sandy  peat  and 
flbry  loam. 

M.  cocci'nea  (scarlet).  4.  Scarlet.  July.  San  Carlo 
de  Chiloe.    1848. 

Mixture  of  Soils  is  one  of  the  most 
ready  and  cheapest  modes  of  improving 
their  staple,  and  thus  rendering  them 
more  fertile;  and  upon  the  subject  we  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  following  excellent 
remarks  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson : — 

*'  I  have  witnessed,  even  in  soils  to  all 
appearance  similar  in  composition,  some 
very  extraordinary  results  from  their 
mere  mixture.  Thus,  in  the  gravelly 
soils  of  Spring  Park,  near  Croydon,  the 
ground  is  often  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
many  feet,  through  strata  of  barren  gravel 
and  red  sand,  for  the  purpose  of  obtafn- 
ing  the  white  or  silver  sand  which  exists 
beneath  them.  When  this  fine  sand  is  re- 
moved, the  gravel  and  red  sand  are  thrown 
back  into  the  pit,  the  ground  merely 
levelled,  and  then  either  let  to  cottagers 
for  gardens,  or  planted  with  forest  trees. 
In  either  case  the  effect  is  remark  able 
all  kinds  of  either  fir  or  deciduous  trees 
will  now  vegetate  with  increased  luxnri- 
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ance ;  and  in  the  cottage-ganiens  thas 
formed,  several  species  of  vegetables, 
Kiich  as  beans  and  potatoes,  will  produce 
very  excellent  crops,  in  the  verj'  soils  in 
which  the}'  would  have  perished  previous  to 
theirmixture.Tlie  permanent  advantage  of 
mixing  soils,  too,  is  not  confined  to  merely 
those  entirely  of  an  earthy  composition  : 
earths  which  contain  inert  organic  matter, 
such  as  peat  or  moss  earth,  are  highly 
valuable  additions  to  some  soils.  Thus, 
peat  earth  was  successfully  added  to  the 
sandy  soils  of  Meiionetlishire  by  Sir 
Robert  Vaughan.  The  Cheshire  farmers 
add  a  mixture  of  moss  and  calcareous 
earth  to  their  tight- bound  earths,  the 
effect  o:'  wliich  they  describe  as  having  *  a 
loosening  operation  ;*  that  is,  it  renders 
the  soil  of  their  strong  clays  less  tena- 
cious, and,  consequently,  promotes  the 
ready  access  of  the  moisture  and  gai^es 
of  the  atmosphere  to  the  roots.  The 
cultivator  sometimes  deludes  himself 
with  the  conclusion  that  applying  sand, 
or  marl,  or  clay,  to  a  poor  soil,  merely 
serves  to  freshen  it  for  a  time,  and  that 
the  effects  of  such  applications  are  ap- 
parent for  only  a  limited  period.  Some 
comparative  experiments,  however,  which 
were  made  sixteen  years  since,  on  some 
poor,  hungry  heath -land,  in  Norfolk,  have 
up  to  this  time  served  to  demonstrate 
the  error  of  such  a  conclusion.  In  these 
experiments  the  ground  was  marled 
with  twenty  cubic  yards  only  per  acre, 
and  the  same  compost;  it  was  then 
planted  with  a  proper  mixture  of  forest 
trees,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  portion  of 
the  heath,  in  a  state  of  nature,  was  also 
planted  with  the  same  mixture  of  de- 
ciduous and  fir-trees. 

*'  Sixteen  years  have  annually  served  to 
demonstrate,  by  the  luxuriance  of  the 
marled  wood,  the  permanent  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  soils.  The  growth 
of  the  trees  has  been  tiiere  rapid  and 
permanent;  but  on  the  adjoining  soil 
the  trees  have  been  stunted  in  their 
gfowth,  miserable  in  appearance,  and 
profitless  to  their  owner. 

"Another,  but  the  least  commonly  prac- 
tised mode  of  improving  the  staple  of  a 
feoil  by  earthy  addlLion,  is  clavirig;  a 
system  of  fertilising,  the  good  effects  of 
which  are  much  less  immediately  apparent 
than  chalking,  and  hence  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  its  disuse.  It  requires 
some  little  time  to  elapse,  and  some 
stirring  of  the  soil,  before  the  clay  is  so 


well  mixed  with  a  sandy  soil  as  to  prodace 
that  general  increased  attraction  and  re- 
tentive power  for  the  atmospheric  mois- 
ture, which  ever  constitutes  the  chief 
good  result  of  claying  poor  soils.  Ciay 
must  be,  moreover,  applied  in  rather 
larger  proportions  to  the  soil  than  chalk ; 
for  not  only  is  its  application  rarely  re- 
quired as  a  direct  food  for  plants  for  Uie 
mere  alumina  which  it  contains,  siaoe 
this  earth  enters  into  the  composition  of 
plants  in  very  small  proportion,  but  there 
is  also  another  reason  for  a  more  liberal 
addition  of  clay  being  required,  which  is 
the  impure  state  in  which  the  alumina 
exists  in  what  are  commonly  called  clay 
soils."— i^arm  Encyc, 

Mode'cca.  (The  Indian  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  Papayads  [Papayacese].  Linn.,  22- 
Dicecia  6-Pentandria,     Allied  to  Caiica. ) 

Stove  evergreen  climbing  plants,  resembling 
Paision-flowera,  from  the  East  Indies.  Cattio^rs 
of  young;  shoots  in  May,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  in  heat;  peat  and  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  48°  to  55° ;  summer,  69°  to  75°. 

Af. /ri/o&a'/tt  (three-Iohed).     10.    August.    1S18. 

—  tuber(/sa  (tuberous).     10.    August.     1822. 

Modi' OLA.  (From  modiolus,  the  nave 
of  a  wheel ;  referring  to  the  formation  of 
the  seed-vessel.  Nat.  ord.,  3fallotaworts 
[Malvaceae].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  8- 
Polygynia.     Allied  to  the  Mallow.) 

Seeds  in  spring ;  division  of  the  two  herbaceous 
kinds  at  the  same  time,  and  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  under  a  hand-light;  common, 
sandy  loam.  The  herbaceous  require  a  dry, 
sheltered  place,  or  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit 
during  the  winter. 

M.  CaroUnifi'fta (Carolina).  Red.  Jane.  N.  Amer. 
1723.    Hardy  annual. 

—  decu'mhens  (lying-duwn).      Red.     June.    S. 

Amer.     ijSIS.     Half-hardy  herbaceous. 

—  prostra't/f  (lying-flat).  Scarlet.    May.    Brazil. 

18C6.    HiUf-hardy  herbaceoua. 
Moerhi'noia.   (Named  alter/*.  Jtfofr- 

hing.   a  German  botanist.      Nat.  ord., 

Cloveworts  [Curyophyllaceffi].    Linn.,  8- 

Octandria  2-Diyynia.  Allied  to  Arenaria.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  from  south  of 
Europe.  Division  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  com- 
mon, sandy  soil,  and  dry,  elevated  positions  ; 
suited  for  steep  rock-work«. 

M.  mutcn^sa  (mossy).    4*     Purple.   June.    i77^' 

—  9edi/i^tia  (sedum-leaved).  ^  White,  red.  June. 

1823. 

Mo'hria.  (Named  after  M.  Mohr,  a 
German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Poly- 
podiaceai].     lAnn.,  2^'Cryptogamia  l-Fi- 

lices. ) 

Greenhouse  Fern.    See  Fbvws. 
M  thurt'/ragn   (frankincense).      Brown,  yellow. 
June.    Cape  o^  Good  Hoixi:     1813. 

Moist  Stove.  A  stove  with  a  moi*t 
atmosphere.    8ee  Stove. 
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MoLDAYiAN  Palh.  Droeoctffhalum 
Molda'vUum, 

Moldenhau'eba..  (Named  after  J.  J, 
MoldenhaueVf  a  German  botanist.  Nat 
ord.,  Leyuminous  Plants  [FabacesB].  Linn., 
10 -Decandr la  l-Monoyynia,  Allied  to 
Swartzia.) 

StOTe  evergreen  shrub*  Cuttings*  of  ripened 
•hoots  in  sand,  under  a  glaas,  in  heat ;  rich,  sandy 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to  55*^;  summer,  6u° 
to7&'. 

M.fioribt^wla  (many.flowered).    Yellow,    May. 
Brazil.     1828. 

Mole    Cricket.    One    of  the   most 
curious,  and  often  most  destructive  to 
our  kitchen-garden  crops  of  all  the  sub- 
terranean vermin,  is  the  Mole-cricket, 
]mown,  in  different  parts  of  England,  by 
the  various  names  of  Earth-crab,  Jarr- 
worra,  Churr-worm,  and  Eve-churr.    It 
is  the  Oryllotalpa  vulgaris  and  Europaa 
of   some  naturalists,  and   the    Chryllus 
gryllotalpa  of  others.    It  rarely  appears 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  makes 
burrows,  like  the  mole,  and  destroys  all 
roots  which  interrupt  him  in  forming 
these  passages.    When  fall-grown,  it  is 
nearly  two  inches  long,  and  four  lines 
broad ;    colour,   dark  brown ;   antennse, 
bristle-shaped,  and  in  front  of  its  black 
eyes ;  thorax,  hairy ;  wings,  broad,  large, 
and  triangular  when  fully  opened;  abdo- 
men, nine  or  ten-jointed,  furnished  at  the 
end  with  two  hairy,  awl-shaped  filaments. 
The  two  fore-feet  are  broad,  like  those  of 
the  mole,  and  similarly  intended  for  dig- 
ging.   The  female  hollows  out  a  place, 
about  half  a  foot  from  the  surface,  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  lays  her  eggs  in  a 
heap,  from  two  to  three  hundred.     They 
are   shining   yellowish-brown,,  and  like 
grains  of  millet.    The  young,  which  are 
hatched  in  July  or  August,  greatly  re- 
semble black  ants,  and  feed,  like  the  old 
ones,  on  the  tender  roots  of  grass,  com, 
and  various  culinary  vegetables.    They 
betray  their  presence  under  the  earth  by 
the  withered  decay  of  culinary  vegetables 
in  the  garden.    In  October  and  November 
they  bury  themselves  deeper  in  the  earth, 
as  a  protection  from  cold,  and  come  again 
to  the  surface  in  the  warmer  days  in 
March.    Their  presence  is  discovered  by 
their  throwing  up  the  earth  like  moles. 
The  surest  of   remedies  is  destroying 
the  brood  in  June  or  July.     Gardeners 
know,  from  experience,  where  the  nest  of 
the  Mole-cricket  is  situated  ;  they  dig  it 
out  with  their  spades,  and  destroy  hun- 
35 


dreds  in  the  egg  state  with  little  trouble. 

— KoUar. 

Mo'ltkia.  ( Named  after  Count  Moltke, 

a  Danish  noble.     Nat.  ord.,  Borayeworts 

[BoraginacesB].     Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 

Manogynia,    Allied  to  Echium.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  of  the 
plant  in  spring  \  rich,  sandy  loam. 

iV.  c«ru'/ea(blue).  1.  Blue.  April.  Persia.  1829. 

Molucce'xxa.   Molucca  Balm.  (From 

Molucca^  where  the  plants  were  supposed 

to  be  natives.    Nat.  ord..  Labiates  [Lami- 

aceeej.    Linn.,  14:-Didynamia  i-Gymno- 

spermia.    Allied  to  Fhlomis.) 

Hardy  plants,  with  purple  flowers,  floweringr  in 
July.  Tuber&mit  by  dividing  the  tubers  in  spring 
and  Autumn.  This,  and  also  the  others,  which  are 
annuals,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  potted, 
hardened  off,  and  transferred  to  the  flower-border 
in  the  middle  of  May ;  sandy  loam. 

JIf. /o'nif  (smooth).    1^.    Syria.    1570. 

—  JIfarruAta'strum  (MarrubiastrUm).     1.    Syria. 

—  hfdero'Aa  (tuberotts-roo^fd).  2.  Tartary.  1796. 
Mo'i.Y.     A'llium  mo'ly. 

Mona'rda.  ( Named  after  N.  Monardez, 

a  physician  of  Seville.    Nat.  or d.^ Labiates 

[Lamiacete].    Linn.,  ^-Diandria  1-Mono- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Salvia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  all  but  arista'ta 
natives  of  North  America.  Division  of  the  plunt 
in  spring ;  common  soil. 

M.  amplericau'li*  (stem-embraced).    2.    White, 

pink.    June.    185U. 
^arista'ta  (awned).    2.    Yellow.    August.    S. 

Amer.    IS'ZS. 
'— Bradburia'na  (Brudhnry't),    Pale  red.    June. 

—  clinopo'dia  {huHUleaoed).    2.      Purple,  white. 

July.     1771-  . 

—  rft'dymrt  (twin.  Oswego-tea).  3.  Scarlet.  July. 

17£2' 
— fistulo'sa  (hoUow*«^a/AMi).   S.    Purple.    July. 

1656. 
— fio' re -macula' to  (spotted -flowered).     3. 

R'tse-spotted.    June.     183*2. 
mo'//t«  (soft).     2.    Lilac.    Julv.     I656. 

—  I^ra'c«7i«  (slender).    1^.    Purple.    July.     1820. 
-r-pun/r^i'to  (dotted).    2.    Yellow,  brown.    Au- 
gust.    17U. 

-^iZu««e//m'na  (Russell's).  2.   White.    Septem- 
ber.   1823. 

Monarde'lla.     (A  diminutive  of  Mo- 

narda.     Nat.  ord.,  Lubintesj  or  Lipworfs 

[Lamiaxiese].      Linn.,   "i^Dldynamia  1- 

Gymnosperirnia.    Allied  to  Origanum.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  of  the 
plant  in  spring ;  common,  sandy  soil,  with  a  little 
peat  or  leaf- mould. 

M,undula'ta  (wavy),    j.    Violet.    June.    Cali- 
fornia.   1848. 

Mone'tia.     (Named  after  Monet  da  la 

March,   a  French   botanist.     Nat.  ord., 

Holly  worts    [Aquifoliaceafi].       Linn.,  4- 

Tctrandria  \-Monoyynia,    Allied  to  Pri- 

nos.) 
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dtove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttingi  of  balfiripened 
shoots,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  mild 
bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  fihry  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  48*  to  55";  summer,  60°  to  SUP. 
M,  Barlerim'dat  (Barleria-like).  3.  Green.  July. 
E.  Ind.    1758. 

Moneywort.  Lysima'chia  mtmmula'ria, 
Monkey-Bread.    Adanso'nia, 
Monkey-Flower.    Mi'mulus, 
Monk's  Hood.    Jc&ni'tum, 
Monni'na.      (Named  after  Moiinino, 
Count  de  Flora  Blanca,  a  Spanish  patron 
of  botany.    Nat.  ord.,  Milkworts  [Poly- 
galacese] .    Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  3  Octan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Muraltia.) 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  used  in  Peru  for  soap, 
and  the  Peruvian  ladies  ascribe  the  beauty  of 
their  hair  to  the  use  of  it..  Greenhouse  evergreen 
shrubs.  Seeds  in  March,  in  a  gentle  hotbed; 
cuttings  of  young  side-shoots  in  April,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  kept  close,  but  damp  prevented  ; 
sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  40° 
to  45°. 

M.  croialarioi'de*   (crotalaria-like).    8.    Purple. 
August.     1840. 

—  obtusi/o'tia   (blunt-leaved).    12.    Violet   and 

white.    June.    Peru.    1830. 

Monochi'lus.  (From  monoSf  one,  and 
cheilosy  a  Up ;  tbe  formation  of  the  flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Verhentis  [Verbenaceae] .  Linn., 
\4^-Didynamia  ^-Angiospermia,  Allied  to 
Verbena. ) 

Stove  tuber.  Division  of  the  tubers  when  in  a 
dormant  state ;  sandy  loam,  a  little  flbry  peat,  and 
leaf-mould.    Temp,  when  growing,  55°  to  76°. 

Jir.  Gloxinifo'lius  (Gloxinia-leaved).    1838. 

Monoora'mma.    (From  monos,  one,  and 

gramma,  writing ;  referring  to  the  spore, 

or  seed-cases.    Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypo- 

diacese].  Linn.,  24- Cryp^oyamta  1-FUices.) 

Stove  Ferns,  from  the  West  Indies,  with 
brownish-yellow  spores.    See  Fbens. 

M./urca'ta  (forked-leaved).    June.    1835. 

—  gramfnea  igmn-leaved),    June.    1830. 

—  trichoi'dea  (hair-like).    June. 

MoNOLo'piA.  (From  monolopus,  one 
covering;  referring  to  the  flower-cover- 
ing.  .Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceas]. 
Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia  %-8uperflua.  Allied 
to  Chrysanthemum.) 

A  pretty,  hardy  annual,  once  called  Hele'nium 
Dougla'aii.    Seeds  in  mellow  soil,  in  April. 

M.  ma'Jor  (greater).  8.  Yellow.  July.  Cali- 
fornia. 1834. 
Monome'ria.  (From  monos,  one,  and 
meris,  a  part.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
dacese].  Linn.,  20-Gynandria  l-Monan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Bulbophyllum.) 

Stove  orchids.    Division  in  spring  or  autumn ; 
Jibry  peat,  broken  pots,  and  sphagnum.    Winter 
femp.,  55°  to  60° ;  summer,  60°  to  90°. 
.V,  barba'ta  (bearded).    Spotted.     India.     1841. 

—  m'«<*a  (shining).    Mexico.     1841. 

MoNo'PSis.     (From  monos^  one,  and 


opsis,  a  face ;  tiie  flowers  being  more  re- 
gular than  is  usual  in  the  Nat.  ord.,  Lo^ 
beliada  [LobeliacesB].  Linn.,  b-Peniaii- 
dria  1-Monogynia,) 

A  pretty  little  annual,  once  called  Lobe'lia 
tpe'cttlum.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  March ;  plants 
pricked  off,  hardened  off,  and  transferred  to  the 
open  border  at  the  end  of  May. 

M.  eorupifcua  (conspicuous).     ^.     Blue.    July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1812. 

Mono'toca.  (From  monos,  one,  and 
tokos,  a  birth  ;  the  fruit,  which  is  eatable, 
having  only  one  seed,  '^ai.ord., Epacrids 
[EpacridacesB].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Leucooogon.) 

Greenhouse  white-flowered  everKreens,  from 
New  South  Wales.  Cuttings  of  tne  points  of 
.young  shoots  in  sand,  over  sandy  soil,  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  in  May ;  sandy  peat,  and  .% 
little  fibry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

Jf.  a'/6a  (white).    6.    June.    1824. 

—  elli'ptica  {o\v\-leaved).    8.    June.     1802. 

—  linea'ta  {mrrovi -leaved),    6.    June.     1804. 

—  scopafria  (broom).    6.    June.     1825. 

Monso'nia.     (Named  after  Lady  A, 

Monson,    Nat  ord.,  Cranesbills  [Gerani- 

aceae].  Jjmn.flG-Monadelphia  l-Dodecan- 

dria.    Allied  to  Geranium.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials,except  ova'ta, 
which  is  biennial.  All  rrom  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  spring,  and 
transplanted;  cuttings  in  spring  and  autumn, 
under  a  hand-light ;  division  and  cuttings  of  the 
roots  in  summer  and  autumn ;  sandy  loam,  and  a 
little  peat  and  leaf-mould ;  a  cold  pit  or  green* 
house  in  winter. 

jif.  lobelia  (lobed-/«at>eif).  1.  Purple.  May.  1774* 

—  ova'ia  (eg^-leaved).   1.   White.  August.  1774* 

—  pilofsa  (long'hMed).   I.    White.   July.    1778. 
Co'M«  (CoUa's).   1.  Pale  red.  July.  1820. 

—  «pec)(/«a  (showy),    i.    Red.    May.    1774* 

—  —'— pa' Uida  iptie),     I.    Pale  red.    May. 

Montbre'ttia.  (In  honour  of  M» 
Montbret.  Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Iridacete]. 
Linn.,  16-Monadelphia  1-Triandria,) 

A  little  Ixia-looking  bulb,  with  yellow  flowers, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Offsets;  sandy 
loam,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould ;  if  not  pro- 
tected on  a  warm  border,  should  be  kept  during 
winter  in  a  cold  pit. 
M.flexut^sa  (zi^zfi).    May.    1809.      • 

—  virga'ta  (twiggy).    May.    1825. 

MoNTEZu'&tA.  (Named  after  a  king  of 
Mexico.  Nat.  ord.,  StercuUads  [Sterca- 
liacese].  Linn.,  ^6-Monadelphia  l-Dode^ 
candria.    Allied  to  Cheirostemon.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  shoots,  get- 
ting firm,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom- 
heat;  sandy  loam  and  lumpy  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  48°  to  55° ;  summer,  6o°  to  80°. 
Jif.  <pecto«t>«tma  (showiest).  30.  Red.'  Mcxieo. 
1827. 
Moon-Seed.    Menispe'rmum. 

Moon-TrefoiTi.     Medica'go  arbo*rea, 
MooNWORT.    Botry'ckium, 
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MoRfi'A.  (Named  after  iZ.  JIfoore,  an 
English  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Inds  [Iri- 
daceae] .  Linn.,  S-Triandria  1  -Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Iris.) 

"nicae  pretty  bulbs*  all  ^m  the  Gape  of  Good 
Rope,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned,  require 
the  same  treatncttt  as  I'xia.  which  see. 

M.  angufsla  (nurrow-leaved),  }.  Lilac.  May.  1790. 

—  barhi'trera  (bearded),  i.  Purple.  May.  487. 
•»  bgcolor  (two-coloured).  2.  Yellow,  dark.  Juue. 

—  Mfummo'sa (bituminous).  I.  Yellow. May. 1 787. 
«—  eatenula'ta  (chain-<fo//e«f).    I .    White,  blue. 

May.    Mauritius.     1826. 

—  ci7ia'te(hair-/eoBed).i.  Yellow. September.1687. 
~  <?o//t'ffa  (hill).    3.    Purple.    May.     1768. 

—  cri'spa  (curled).    ^.    Blue.    May.    I80S. 

—  edu'lis  (eatable).    4.     Fulvous.     May.     1793* 

—  e'lfftatM  (eleeant).   I^*  Vermilion.  May.  1825. 

—  ejru//a7a  (tall).  3.  Vermilion.  May.  1768. 
— yfa'ectifa  (limp).  1^.  Vermilion.  May.  1810. 
— ftexuo'sa  (si^cag).    1.    Yellow.    May.    1803. 

—  iridioi'des  (ins-like).  4*   White,  brown.  July. 

17S8. 
<—  liiua'ta  (narrow'/eaoetf).   1.  Vermilion.  May. 

1835. 

—  longiflo'ra  (long-flowered).  4.  Yellow.  May.  181 1 . 

—  longifu'lia  (long-leaved).  3.  Yellow.  May.  1808. 

—  mtmV^a  (vermilion).  2.  Vermilion.  May.  1799* 

—  fninu'ta  (smsU).    i.    Blue.    June.    1825. 

—  odt/ra  (sweet-scented).  3.  Lilac.   May.  1799* 

—  papiUona'cea  (butterfly).  \.  Variegated.  May. 

1795. 

—  |)/Mma'na  (feathered).   1.  Yellow.  May.  1885. 

—  po(j^«/a'cAjf a  (many-spiked).  1.  Yellow.  June. 

1825. 

—  ponifo'lia  (leek-leaved).  3.    Vermilion.  May. 

1825. 
~  ramo'«a  (branched).   3.  Yellow.   May.    1789. 

—  M^rt'cea  (bristly).    ^.    Yellow.    June.    1835. 

—  sisffri'nchium  (sisyrinchium).  4*   Blue.    May. 

8outh  Europe.     1597.    Hardy. 

—  apicafta  (spiked).    1^.    Yellow.    May.    1785. 

—  Tenoriafna  (Tenore's).  1.   Purple.  May.  Na- 

ples.   1824.    Hardy. 

—  /ri'«/i«  (dull-coloured).  1.  Blue.  June.  1768. 
-^virgttfta  (twiggy).    I.    Purple.    May.    1885. 

—  eisca'na  (clammy).    1.    Lilac.    May.    1800. 
Moreton-Bay  Chestnut.  Castanospe'r- 

mum. 

Morica'kdia.  (Named  after  S,  Mo- 
ricand,  an  Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Cruci/ers  [Brassicacese].  Linn.,  Ib-Te- 
iradynamid.) 

Simple-looking  hardy  plants,  but  useful  for 
cut  flowers  in  winter.  Seed  sown  in  the  open 
border,  in  April. 

M.  arve^naia    (field.    Cabbage  •  flowered) .       1^. 
Violet.   July.   Europe.    1739.    Biennial. 

—  A«pertdi/JoVa  (hesperis-flowered).   1.   Purple. 

June.    Egypt.     1837*    Annual. 

Mori'na.  (Named  after  L.  MoHn,  a 
French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Teaselworts 
[Dipsaceae].  Linn.,  2-Diandrial-Mono- 
gynia.) 

Strong,  half-hardy,  herbaceous  plants,  suited 
for  borders  in  summer.  Seed  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
in  April,  and  hardened  off  to  suit  a  cool  green- 
house or  sheltered  borders ;  also  by  divisions,  if 
the  plant  is  saved  over  the  winter. 

it.  longifo'lia  (1on{r-1eaved;.    3.    Purple.    July. 
E.  Ind.     1889. 


■if.  Pe'rtie*   (Persian).    3.    Red,   white.    July. 
Persia.     1740. 

Mori'nda.  (From  a  corruption  of 
Morus  Z/idicus,  Indian  Mulberry ;  in  re- 
ference to  its  fruiL  Nat.  ord.,  CincIionads 
[Cinchonapeae].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Moiiociyn'm.    Allied  to  Guettarda.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  white  flowers. 
I  Cuttings  of   shoots   nearly  stopped   growin^r,  in 

sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  summer,  and  in  a  nice 
•bottom-heat;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould. 

Winter  temp.,  48°  to  58°  ;  summer,  70°  to  80°. 

JIf.  angtutifv'tia  (narrow-leaved).    6.    Blay.    £. 
Ind.     I816. 

—  braeteafta  (bracted).   6.   May.   E.  Ind,  ISI6. 

—  citri/o'lia  (citron-leaved).    8.     E.  Ind.     1793. 

—  ya«mtnot'</ff«  f jasmine-like).    I'alebuff.    April. 

Point  Jackson.     1833. 

—  Royt^e  (RoToc).    10.    August.  W.  Ind.   1793. 

—  tinirtt^ria  (dyer's).    June.    Otaheite.     1826. 

—  f/m^f/Za'^a  (umbelled).    June.    £.  Ind.    1822. 

Mori'nga.  Horse-radish-tree.  (From 
moringo,  the  Indian  name.  Nat.  ord., 
Morinyads  [Morinpfaceee].  Linn.,  lO-De- 
candrla  i'Monuyynia.) 

The  roots  are  used  in   India  for  horse-radish. 
Stove  evergreen,  yellow-flowered  trees,  from  the  . 
Ea^t  Indirs.    Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  heat,  in  April  or 
May;   sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat  and  leaf- 
mould.    Winter  temp.,  50°  to  55° ;  summer,  60°- 
to  85°. 
M.  afptera  (wingless).     16.    JMay.    ]638. 

—  polygo'na  (niany-an|;le-/W<}7ed!).  15.April.l822. 

—  /»/tf)'S^^o«pe'rma(wiriged-»eeded).    20.     I759. 

Mori'sia.  ( Named  after  ProfesxorMoris. 

Nat.  ord.,  Cruci/ers  [Brassicacese].  Linn., 

1  b-Tetr adynamia. ) 

Seed  sown  where  it  is  to  remain ;  cuttings  under 
a  hand-light,  in  summer,  and  division  in  spring; 
a  pretty  little  thing  for  a  knoll,  or  for  rock-work. 

JIf.  hypogas'a  (/riMY-buryiiig).   ^.    Yellow.    May. 
Sardinia.     1833. 

IsIoriso'nia.  (Named  after  Professor 
Monson,  of  Oxford.  Nat.  ord.,  Capparids 
[Capparidaceffi].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia 
H-Pulyandria.    Allied  to  Crataeva.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened 
shoots  early  in  spring,  under  a  glass,  in  sandy 
soil  and  bottom-heat.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  55° ; 
summer,  6C°  to  85°. 

M.  Americafna  (American).  15.  White.  W.  Ind. 
1824. 
Mormo'des.  (From  morwio,  a  goblin; 
referring  to  the  strange  appearance  of 
the  flowers.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchi- 
dacese].  Linn.,  'i^VGynandria  l-Monan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Cata.setum.) 

Stove  orchids.    Division,  and  pieces  cut  off; 
rough  peat,  moss,  and  crocks,  in  shallow  baskets, 
or  raised  well  above  a  pot.    Winter  temp.,  55°  to 
60°;  summer,  60°  to  90°. 
M.  aromn'tintm  (aromatic),  f-  Pink.  July.  Mexico. 

183H. 

—  a'tru'purpu'reum  (dark  purple).    \.    Purpl« 

red.    October.    South  Main.    1834. 
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M.  AMr'e/j«a'*/)r(.trumpet).Ycllowitli-green.  April. 
La  Guavra.     1835. 

—  Carto'ni  (Carton's).    1.    Straw.    July.    Santa 

Martha. 

—  ritri'num  (yellow).    Yellow.    Mexico.     1837. 
'—  hnea'tum    (streaked).     1.    Yellow,    erimson. 

March.    Guatimala.     1836. 

—  iuxa'lum    (dislocated).    1.    Straw.      August. 

Mexico.     1843. 

—  pnrdi'num    (panther).     Yellow,    red.     July. 

Oaxaca.     1837. 
uni'color  (one-coloured).    Yellow.    Sep- 
tember.   Mexico.     1843. 

—  ro  xeo-'i'idum  (rose  and  white).    White,  rose. 

—  Itusseilia'nnm  (Duke  of  Bedford's).     Green. 

August.    Guatimala.     1838. 

Mo'uNA.     Named  after  Moma,  one  of 

O Asian's  heroines.     Nat.  ord.,  Contposites 

fAsioraceae].     Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia    1- 

^](fHulis.    Allied  to  Podolopsis.) 

Greenhouse  plants,  with  yellow  flowers,  from 
Swati  River.  Ni'tida,  an  evergreen,  may  be  pro- 
pagated bj  cutrinirs  under  a  bell-glass ;  and  both 
are  easily  raised  from  seed,  sown  either  in  Sep- 
tenihor  ur  March ;  but  in  both  cases  the  plants 
munt  he  kept  in  light  soil,  and  well  drained,  or 
they  will  damp  off.  The  autumn-sown  ones  will 
bloom  in  the  greenhouse  early  in  spring  and 
summer ;  the  spring-sown  ones  late  in  summer, 
and  the  beginning  of  autumn.  If  it  is  desirable 
tu  try  them  out  of  doors,  they  should  not  be 
plant':d  out  far  north  of  London  until  the  middle 
of  June. 

M  ni'tida  (beautiful).    3.    February.     1836. 

—  nt'oea  (sngwy),     l^.    July.     1886.  • 

Morono'bea.  (From  moronoboj  the  na- 
tive name.  Nat. ord, GiUtifers  [Clnsiaceee]. 
Jjiiin.,  IS-Polyadelphia  'Z-Poljandria,) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened 
shouts,  with  all  the  leaves  except  those  at  the 
\n'Xfx  joint,  in  sand,  in  heat,  and  under  a  bell- 
gJass  ;  sandy  loam,  and  lumpy,  dried  leaf-mould. 
Winter  temp.,  50°  to  SS"*;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

M.  corci'nea  (KMlet-flowered).  40.  Guiana.  1825. 
Mo'rus.  Mulberry.  (From  mor^  the 
Coltic  for  black;  referring  to  the  colour 
of  tlie  fruit.  Nat. ord.,  Morads  [MoraceccJ. 
liinn.,  2l-Moncecia  4:-Tetra?tdria.) 

Secd^,  layers,  cuttings,  and  truncheons ;  in  fact, 
you  can  scarcely  fail  to  propagate  the  Mulberry, 
as  pieces  of  the  roots,  branches,  and  even  the 
stem,  if  stuck  into  the  ground  in  a  deciduous 
stute.  will  grow  more  easily  than  a  gooseberry- 
cutting:  ;  deep,  sandv,  or  calcareous  loam.  Of  the 
hardy  kinds,  ni'irra  is  the  hardiest,  grown  chiefly 
for  its  fruit.  A'lfta  is  more  tender,  grown  chiefly 
for  its  leaves  fur  feeding  the  silkworm. 

STOVE    EVEKGREEN   TREES. 
31  rndifrn  (Indian).     iO.     E.  Ind.     1820. 

—  Mituritiafna  (Mauritian).  20.  Mauritius.  182S. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS   TREES,  <fec. 
M.  n'lhn  ^whitp).     3t).    June.    China.     1596. 

iUiluviba'Hsn  (C«  lumba). 

ItdliiHi  (Italian).   20.  June.   Italy.   1817. 

macropliy' lla  (large-leaved).    30.    June. 

China. 

—     ihf)nhrann*eea  (membranous). 

— M'jrfttitt'tm  (  Moretti's).    June. 

w««/^«.6'/u'/i>\;jy*iny-siemmed).Juuc.China. 


M,  alba  nerpo^sa  ^nerved).    June.    China. 

ptt'mi7a  (dwarf).    10,    June.    China, 

Roma'na  ( Roman). 

ro'sea  (rose-like).    20.    June.    China. 

Sine'nins  (Chinese).    SO. 

—  wflear-gu'lH  (cock-spur).  N.  8.  Walea.  1630. 

Evergreen. 

—  CofuianHnopolita'na   (Constantinople).      15. 

June.    Turkey.     1818. 

—  ni'^To  (cowmon-black).  20.  June.  Italy.  1548. 
lacinia'ta  (enUleaved).    30.    June. 

—  rw'Ara  (red).    10.    June.    N.Amer.     1629. 

—  «ca'^o  (rough).    20.    June.    N.  Amer.    I8I7. 

—  Tatu'rica  (Tartarian).  20.  June.  Tartary.  1"84. 
Mulberry  {M.ni'gra)  Culture.— Pra- 

pagation:  by  Cuttings. — In  former  days 
this  operation  was  much  circumscribed, 
being  limited  to  the  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  as  in  currants.  Truncheons  of 
considerable  size  may,  and,  indeed,  ought 
to  be  used.  These  strike  with  facility  by 
ordinary  means,  especially  in  the  de- 
ciduous state,  and  put  in  the  soil  in  the 
autumn,  leaving  only  a  bud  or  two  ex- 
posed, f 

If  Truncheont  of  some  size  are  used, 
let  them  be  taken  from  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  Februai-y;  and  being  in- 
serted a  foot  deep,  in  a  situation  where 
neither  direct  sunshine  nor  wind  can 
freely  penetrate,  envelope  their  stems 
above  the  ground -level  with  moss,  all 
but  the  upper  pair  of  buds,  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation. 

By  Layers, — The  shoots  of  the  previous 
year  are  generally  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, atad  may  be  either  slit  or  ringed, 
although  they  will  root  without.  This 
being  performed  in  November,  or  in  Fe- 
bruary, the  young  plants  will  be  ready  to 
be  removed  from  the  parent  plant  in 
twelve  months,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  nursery  for  two  years,  by  which 
time  they  will  be  fit  for  their  permanent 
situations,  care  being  taken  to  train 
them  to  stems,  as  ordinary  standaid 
fruit-trees. 

By  Grafting. — Ordinary  grafting,  as  in 
the  appU,  is  not  a  very  safe  mode ;  but 
inarching,  or  grafting  by  approach,  is 
quite  eligible.  This  is  performed  exactly 
as  in  other  trees,  and  will  produce  strong 
plants  in  a  short  time. 

By  Seeds. — This  practice  is  seldom  re- 
sorted to,  but  may  prove  interesting  to 
some.  The  seed  being  washed  from  the 
pulp  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  dried,  may  be 
preserved  through  the  winter  in  dry  sand, 
and  sowed  in  the  succeeding  February. 
A  slight  bottom-heat  will  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  seedlings;  but  they  may 
be  safely  reai-ed  without,  by  afibmiug  a 
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regular  hnt  not  excessive  supply  of  mois- 
ture, with  a  partial  deprivation  of  light 
for  awhile.  They  will  need  the  ordinary 
routine  of  transplanting,  (fee.)  afterwards. 
Culture  during  the  Growing  Period. — In 
the  standard  state  little  or  nx>thing  can  be 
done ;  but  those  trained  on  walls  or  fences 
must  have  some  assistance.  It  must  be 
kept  in  view,  that  the  mulberry  produces 
fruit  both  on  short-jointed  young  wood 
and  on  spurs,  and  that  fruit  must  not 
be  looked  for  from  luxuriant  shoots.  The 
summer's  dressing  must  consist  in  thin- 
ning-out and  stopping  the  grosser  shoots 
in  crowded  situations,  observing  a  regu- 
larity in  their  distances  for  the  admission 
of  sunlight.  We  would  advise  much  stop- 
ping in  preference  to  much  disbudding, 
as  such  parts  may  form  a  nucleous  for 
future  spurs  ;  and  if  they  turn  out  barren, 
it  will  be  easy  to  remove  them  totally  in 
the  succeeding  year.  The  mulberry,  when 
trained,  ^vill  extend  a  great  way;  and  re- 
gular training,  as  the  shoots  extend,  must 
be  practised. 

Culture  during  the  Rest  Period, — Some 
pruning  is  occasionally  of  benefit,  even  to 
standard  trees,  but  it  can  be  merely  thin- 
ning out  cross-shoots  on  those  parts  of 
the  tree  which  are  too  crowded.  The 
shady  side  of  the  tree,  too,  may  be  kept 
thinner  than  the  sunny  side  ;  and  watery 
spray  springing  from  the  branches  in  the 
interior  may  be  removed.  Those  trained 
must  have  superfluous  shoots  and  baiTen 
snags  or  spurs  removed;  but  no  shorten- 
ing back  is  necessary. 

Soil. — Any  ordinary  garden  or  field- 
soil  will  do  for  them,  if  not  too  clayey ; 
for  they  rather  prefer  an  upland  or  mel- 
low soil,  which  should  be  of  a  generous 
character,  but  not  enriched  with  manures 
until  they  get  rather  old  and  cease  pro- 
ducing luxuriant  wood,  when  a  rich,  mel- 
low compost,  as  top-dressing  occasionally, 
will  much  benefit  them. 

Forcing. — The  mulberry  bears  forcing 
excellently,  and  will  ripen  its  fruit  early 
in  June.  It  will  bear  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature. It  may  also  be  grown  of  a  dwarf 
size  in  pots,  and  be  thus  forced. 

Moscha'kia.  (From  »w««c7io«,  musk;  a 
musk-smelling  plan^.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
poxites  [Asteracese].  Linn,,  IQ-Syngenesia 
1-^q  Halts.) 

Hardy  annual.  Sends  in  a  slight  hoth«d,  in 
April;  seedlings  harden  off,  and  transplant  in 
oDcn  borders,  in  May. 

M.  pUmati'JidailstAot'Cat'leaved).  4>  July.  Chili. 
18S3. 


MosctTo'sMA.  (From  moschos,  musk, 
and  o.wi<f,  smell.  Nat.  onl.,  Lnhiates 
[LamiacesB].  Linn.,  \i,-D'ulynnmia  I- 
Gymnospermia,     Allied  to  Ocymum.) 

Tender  annual.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  begin- 
ning of  April ;  seedlings  potted  and  grown  in 
greenhouse  in  summer,  or  placeii  m  the  open 
border  in  June,  in  a  sheltered  situation ;  light, 
rich,  samly  soil. 

M.  ocymoi'des  (ocrmum-like).    1^.    White.    Au- 
gust.    1S23. 

Moss  is  useful  to  the  gardener  for 
packing  round  the  roots  of  plants ;  and 
even  some  bulbous  roots  and  orchids  are 
cultivated  in  it ;  but  when  it  ujfesis  tlie 
trunks  of  trees,  or  our  lawns,  it  is  one  of 
tlje  gardener's  pests. 

Mossy  lawns  are  on  a  soil  which  is 
unable  to  support  a  green  sward  of  grass. 
When  soil  is  exhausted,  grasses  begin  to 
die  off*,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  moss- 
The  obvious  mode,  then,  ot  proceeding, 
is  to  give  the  lawn  a  good  top-dressing  in 
winter,  either  of  malt-dust,  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  soot,  or  any  manure  containing 
an  abundance  of  alkali.  The  gardener 
Imds  the  growth  of  moss  arrested  by 
frequent  raking  in  wet  weather,  or  by  the 
application  of  pounded  oyster-shells  ;  but 
these  are  mere  palliatives,  and  not  reme- 
dies. Make  your  grass  healthy,  and  it 
will  soon  smother  the  moss. 

The  most  effectual,  most  salutary,  and 
least  disagreeable  remedy  for  moss  on 
trees  is  of  trivial  expense,  and  which  a 
gardener  need  but  try  upon  one  indi- 
vidual to  insure  its  adoption.  •  It  is  with 
a  hard  scrubbing-brush,  dipped  in  a 
strong  brine  of  common  salt  as  often  as 
necessary,  to  insure  each  portion  of  the 
bark  lieing  moistened  with  it,  to  scrub  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  his  Uees  at  least 
every  second  year.  It  most  effecUially 
destroys  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  inoss  ; 
and  the  stimulating  intiuence  of  the 
application,  and  the  friction,  are  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The 
expense  is  not  so  much  as  that  of  dress- 
ing the  trunks  with  a  solution  of  lime, 
which,  however  efficient  in  the  destruction 
of  moss,  is  not  so  in  the  removal  of  in- 
sects, and  is  highly  injurious  to  the  trees,' 
by  filling  up  the  respiratoi^  pores  of  the 
epidermis,  and  is  decidedly  a  promoter  of 
canker. 

On  uravel  walks,  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  lias 
been  found  the  most  effectual  destroyer  of 
moss. 

Moth.     Verba'scuni  blalla'ria 
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MOTHESWOKT.    Leono'tU. 

Moths  of  most  kiuds  are  the  parents 
or  cMerpillitrs  prejiag  apoD  Home  plant 
under  Che  gardener'a  care,  unA  Bhoold  be 
ijescraj'ed  whenever  dlsDovered. 

Mottled  Umbre-Moth.     Qiome' 

MouLBiNESs  is  the  common  tern  . 
plied  to  tlial  (rop  of  fungi  which  appears 
on  moint,  putresc^ent  vegetable  matters. 
These  fungi  are  JWutwei,  and  are  effuMa- 
a!ly  destroyed  whtnever  common  salt 
or  sulphur  can  be  applied. 

Mountain  AbH.     Pj'nn  aucupoVio. 

Mountain  Ebony.     fiaiiAi'niii. 

MousE-EAH.     Hiera'cium  itoUrjiifenan. 

Mouse  Thohh.    Ceatan'reamyaca' ntha. 

MowiNS  is,  neit  to  digging,  the  moat 
laborious  ot  the  gardener's  emplojmenta, 
and  requires  muoh  praolice,  as  well  as 
an  extremely  sharp  scythe,  before  he 
can  attain  to  the  art  of  shaving  the  lawn 
or  Braaa-plot  smoothly  and  equally.  A 
mowing  machine  has  been  inyented  by 
Mr.  Budding  and  others,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  this  outline.  It  cnla,  collects, 
and  rolls  the  grass  at  the  same  time,  and 
is  better  than  the  soytha  for  mossy  lawns. 


Mowing  is  most  easily  performed  whilst 
the  blades  of  giass  are  wet,  as  ihej  then 
cling  to  the  scythe,  and  are  consequently 
erect  against  its  cutting  edse.  The 
opfira'ion,  therefore, should  he  performed 
earl)'  in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  has 
evaporaleil,  or  whilst  the  grass  is  wet 
from   rain   or  artificial  watering.      See 

SUVTHE. 

Mucu'sA.  ,  Cow-itch.  (The  Bra/iliim 
neme.  Nat.  ord.,  Legiimln'mt  Pliv.ia 
[Fahaeeie}.  Lliin.,  ll-Diadslphia  i-Dt- 
i-an-iiin.  Allied  to  E[jthrina.l 
Th>  hain  on  Dig  •Hd-podtnr  V.pH'rfnuli 
sum  ellnbtn,  with  purpla  Hnarn. 
n   July.    Cuttbiu  of  hnir.ripitnrd 
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Mddab  Fukt.     Calo'trVfit  ytga'nlea. 

MnoDiHa,  or  PajiDUaa,  is  dipping  the 
rools  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  seedlings  in  ■ 
thin  mud  or  puddle,  and  retaining  them 
there  until  again  planted,  whenever  they 
are  removed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  aii^ 
to  saecess,  and  should  be  universally 
adopted ;  for  it  is  a  role  without  eioeplion, 
that  the  leas  the  roots  of  a  plant  ue 
ii^jured,  and  the  moisier  tliey  are  kept 
during  its  remoTal.the  less  does  it  sn^ 
by  the  transplanbng.  The  best  of  all 
mtids  for  the  purpose  is  formed  of  three 
pounds  of  gatdeo-Btol,  one  ounce  of  salt, 
eight  onncea  ot  soot,  and  one  gallon  of 

Mulberry.    Mo'tui, 

HuLCBiHO  is  placing  maloh,  or  long, 
moist  9table -litter,  upon  the  sorrace  of 
the  soil  over  the  roots  of  newly-planted 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  beat  mode  is  to 
farm  a  trench  about  six  inches  deep,  to 
put  in  the  mnlch,  and  cover  it  with  the 
earth.  This  prevents  the  mulch  being 
dried  or  scattered  by  the  winds,  and  is 
more  neat  than  exposing  it  on  the  sur- 
face. Mulching  keeps  the  moisture  [rom 
evaporating,  and  prevents  frost  pene- 
trating to  the  roots,  straw  being  one  of 
the  worst  conduotors  of  heat.  When 
rapid  growth  is  desirable,  th.e  mnlch 
should  be  kept  on  the  surface,  and  re. 
moved  at  times  in  bright  sunshine,  tbat 
the  soil  may  be  heated  i  for,  if  deeply 
mnlched,  the  leaves  may  be  enjoying  the 
climate  of  India,  and  the  roots  be  nearly 
as  cold  Bsif  in  Siberia. 

MttLB,  or  HvBRiD,  is  a  plant  raised 
from  seed  generated  by  parents  of  dis- 
tinct species,  and  conseiui^ntly  unfertile- 
Sec  UYBHiniZINO. 

Muloe'dk'u.  (Derivation  not  known. 
Nat. ord.,  Compiailra  [AsEeraceiBJ.  Linn., 
IS-SynyeaeiiaZ  Superjtaa.   AlliedtoHie- 
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Mullein,  rerha'icifm. 
Mu'ij.bra.  (NamedalterO..F.AfH»i:r, 
I  DaniKh  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  LcifUini- 
•mu  Plauii  [Fabacem].  Linn.,10-Jtfon». 
tUlphiaa-Dteaadria.  AlliedloDalbergia.) 
rmn  ihinih.  Cutlingi  of  hdl-ripoHid 
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Mti'KDiA.  (From- mwtiliit,  neat;  the 
■ippearance  of  the  plants.  Nat.  ord., 
MilkworlB  [PolygalaoesB].  linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  9-Ociandria,  Allied  to  Mu- 
raltia.) 

The  fruit  ii  eatable.  Greenhouse  eTergreen 
•hrubt,  from  the  Cepe  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings 
of  stiff  young  side-shoots  in  Mav,  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass»  and  in  a  dose,  coid  pit  or  frame ; 
•andy  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40*^  to  45*'. 

Xr.'sjnno'ea  (sphiy).    S.    White.    March.    1780. 

—  — ^  anguatifo^tiu  (narrow-leaved).  3.  Purple. 

March.     1800. 

—  — —  latifo'lia  (broad-Ieayed}.   8.    Lilac.    Fe- 

bruary.   1800. 

Munti'nqia.  (Named  after  A,  Mun- 
tint/ J  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Lin- 
denhloom^  [  Tiliacefle] .  Linn .,  13  •  Poly  an  - 
dria  1-Monoyynia,   Allied  to  Aristotelia.) 

Stove  CTcrgreen  shrub,  known  as  the  Calabu'ra 
in  South  America.  Cuttings  of  half- ripened 
■hoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat;  sandy, 
fihry  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  48° 
to  iSf^i  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

M.  calabu'ra  (calabura).   3.    White.   June.    Ja- 
maica.   i6go. 

Mura'ltia.  (Named  after  J.  V.  Muralt, 
a  Swiss  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Milkworts 
[Polygalaceae].  Linn.,  XT -Diadelphia  3- 
Ociandria.    Allied  to  Polygala.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  all  but  one  purple- 
flowered,  and  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cuttings  of  short  young  shoots  in  sandy  peat, 
under  a  glass;  chiefly  peat  earth,  with  a  good 
portion  of  sand.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

M.  alopeeuroi'dei  (foxtail-like).    8.   June.    1800 

—  ci7ta'ri«  (hair-fringed /eaoed).  3.    May.    1824. 

—  diffu'na  (straggling).    S.    1800. 
'—filifo'rmis  (thread-form-drancAeif).    \\.     Au- 
gust.   181S. 

—  Hei«/«'riVi  (Heister's).    0.    January.    1787* 

—  A«'iRt7t«  (bumble).    1.    June.     1818. 

—  yi(ntp^t/o'/ta  (juniper-leaved).  S.  June.  1810. 
*—  linophy'Ua  (flax-leaved).    3.    June.     1816. 

—  mncro'cera*  (large-homed).    3.    1812. 

—  mtcra'n/Aa  (small-flowered).    1^.     1800. 

—  mt'«/a  (mixed).    3.     1791. 

—  «9u<iiTo'«a  (spreading).    8.    May.    1890. 

—  f<<>u/a'tfea(stipuled).    8.    Red.  June.    1801. 

—  mVj'a'to  (twiggy).    3.    1812. 

Mu'rice.    See  Bybso'nima. 

Muaiu.'YA.  (Named  after  Professor 
Murray^  editor  of  Linnseus's  works.  Nat. 
ord,fCitrontoorts  [Aurantiacese].  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  l-Munogynia,  Allied  to  Cookia.) 

Stove  evergreen,  white-flowered  trees,  from  the 
East  Indies.  Cuttings  of  shoots,  getting  firm  at 
their  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  about  90°.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to 
55° ;  summer,  0  •°  to  85°. 

M,e*o'ticii{exoi\c).    10.    August.    1771. 
—  ptfn/ci«/a'/a  (panicled).    20.    July.    1823. 

Murucu'ya.  (The  native  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  PaMioni<707*fs  [Passifloracee].  Linn., 
iQ-Monadelphin  2-Pentandria,) 

For  »'.l  practical  purposes  they  mny  be  con- 


sidered as  Paasion-flowen.  Stove  evergreen 
climbers,  from  the  West  Indies.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  spring,  in  sand,  and  then  placing 
them  in  a  sweet  hotbed ;  peat  one  part,  loam,  fibry 
and  sandy,  one  part,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and 
broken  crocks.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to  65° ;  sum- 
mer, 60°  to  85°. 

if.  oce//a7a  (small-eyed).  12.  Scarlet.  July.  1730. 
~  j9cr/o;ta7a  (leaf-stem-pierced).     15.     Purple. 
July.     1816. 

Mu'sa.    Plantain-tree.    (From  mam, 

the  Egyptian  name.     Nat.  ord.,  Musads 

[Musaceffi].       Linn.,    b-Pentandria    1- 

Monogynia,) 

The  fruit  of  the  Musads  is  called  Bananas  and 
Plantains.  Stove  evergreens.  Chieflv  by  suckers ; 
rich,  loamy  soil,  with  abundance  of  water  when 
growing  freely.  Winter  temp.,  55°  to  60° ;  sum- 
mer, 60°  to  90°,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. Cavendi'ghiif  from  fruiting  at  a  small  size, 
is  the  most  valuable. 

M.  Cavendi'shn  (Cavendish's).  4.  Scarlet.  China. 
1829. 

—  cocci'nea  (scarlet).   4.    Scarlet.   July.    China. 

1792. 

—  glau'cu  (milky-green).  10.  Pink.  E.Ind.  1824. 

—  macula'ta  (spotted).  10.  Pink.  Mauritius.  1818. 

—  Nepaie'ruis  (Nepaul).  6.    Yellow.    February. 

Nepaul.     1823. 

—  oma'ta  (ornamented).     5.     Orange.      July. 

E.  Ind.     1823. 

—  paradisi'aca  (paradif e.    Plantain).  20.   Pink. 

November.    Tropica.    1690. 

—  rosa'cea  (rosy).    16.    Pink.     March.     Mau- 

ritius.    1805. 

—  sapie'ntum  (wise-men*s.  Banana).    20.  Pink. 

June.    Tropics.    1729. 

—  ffu/fc'r^a  (superb).     14.  Purple.  July.  E.Ind. 

1820. 

—  ceftri'na  (sebra).  10.  Purple.  E.Ind.  1820. 
Banana  and  Plantain  Culture. — Pro- 
pagation.— Sir  J.  Paxton  has  suggested, 
that  immediately  the  fruit  is  cut  from 
the  old  plants,  these  be  taken  out  of 
their  tubs,  partially  disrooted,  and  placed 
in  pots  to  produce  suckers,  which  they 
will  do  readily,  especially  it*  plunged  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  about  85°.  These  suckers 
are  removed  into  smaller  pots,  and  culti- 
vated from  pot  to  pot,  and  thence  to  the 
tub,  in  which  they  are  fruited. 

Soil. — The  soil  must  be  exceedingly 
rich,  and  by  no  means  adhesive ;  rather 
of  a  light  character,  and  well-drained,  in 
order  that  copious  supplies  of  water  may 
be  given. 

Culture. — X  lively  heat  is  the  great 
essential,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  A  thermometer  ranging 
from  7o°  to  900  during  the  bright  pai't  of 
the  year,  and  from  60°  to  70°  duiing 
the  duller  portion,  will  be  requisite. 

Suckers  will  produce  fruit  within  the 
year;  and  if  one  be  approaching  too 
close  on  the  heels  of  another  in  ripening, 
the  whole  spadix  of  iruit  of  the  one  mny 
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be  cut  off,  with  a  portion  of  the  stem, 
just  where  the  upper  tier  of  fruit  is 
ripeDing,  and  suspended  in  a  dry  and 
airy  room,  after  tho  manner  of  late 
grapes.  Sir  J.  Paxton  observes,  that  *'  he 
has  had  capital  fruit  from  a  spadix  two 
months  after  it  was  cut."  The  produce  of 
one  plant  will  weigh  from  15  to  30  pounds. 

Musca'iu.  Grape  Hyacinth.  (From 
moscfws,  musk ;  the  smell  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Lilt/worts  [Liliacece].  Linn., 
(S-Hvxandria  \-Muiwgynia,  Allied  to 
Hyacinth  us.) 

Hardy  bulbs,    for  eultare,  see  Hyaci'wthxjs. 

4V.  botrifoji'deit  (hotrys-like).    ^.    Blue.      April. 
Italy.     ir»96. 

—  — —  a'lbutn    (white).      |.        White.      April. 

Italy.     1596. 

pa' Uidum  (ptile).    *.     Pa! c  blue.     April. 

Italy.     1 596. 

—  cilia' turn  (hair-fringed).     I.     Brown,  purple. 

May.    Crimea.     1822. 

—  commuta'lum  (c^arAr-purple).   ^.    Blue.  Italy. 

1836. 

—  como'sum  (tufted).    ^.    Blue.    April.    South 

£urope.     1 596. 

monstro'sum  (monstrous).  J.    Pale  blue. 

April.     South  Europe.    1596. 

—  glau'cum  (milky-green).     |.      Purple,  green. 

May.     Persia.     1825.  > 

—  macroca'rpum    (large- fruited).      i.      Green, 

yellow.     April.     Levant.     1 596. 

—  moscha'tutn  (musky).    J.  Blue,  yellow.  April. 

Levant.     1596. 

—  pa'llens   (pallid).       ^,        Pale    blue.      May. 

Crimea.     1822. 

—  parvi/lu'rum  (small-flowered).    Blue.     April. 

Sicilv.     1827. 

—  peduncula're  (/owg'-flower-stalked),    4.    Blue. 

April. 

—  racemo'sum  (racemed).      J.      Blue.      April. 

Europe.     1780. 

—  — —  minus  (smaller),    i.    Blue.    April.  Eu- 

rope.    1780. 

Mushroom.  Aga'ricus  campe'stris, 
Mvshroom-heds^  for  winter  production, 
should  be  formed  in  August,  and  once  in 
two  months  after,  of  dry  materials,  such 
as  four  or  five  barrowsful  of  horse-drop- 
pings, which  have  been  saved  for  the 
purpose,  four  or  five  barrowsful  of  road- 
sweepings,  and  four  or  five  barrowsful  of 
dry,  husky  dung  from  the  stable  dung- 
heap.  Let  these  be  all  well  turned  over 
three  or  four  times  to  sweeten  in  some 
dry  place.  If  the  mixture  should  be 
found  too  dry  to  ferment  sufficiently,  then 
sprinkle  it  with  a  little  ^ater  at  the  time 
of  its  being  turned  over.  Shake  it  and 
mix  it  well  together.  The  quantity  of 
materials  depends  on  the  size  of  the  beds, 
required.  The  place  where  the  beds  are 
to  be  made  should  be  dry  at  bottom. 
The  materials  being  in  good  condition, 
*«roceed  to  make  no  your  bed  as  solid  and 


firm  as  it  can  be  beat  together  with  Che 
fork,  whether  in  ridges  or  half  ridges,  or 
whatever  shape  may  be  thought  most 
convenient.    Let  the  outside  be  beaten 
smooth  and  well  with  a  shovel  or  spade* 
Then  insert  a  stick  to  prove  the  tempe* 
rature  of  the  bed  by.    In  about  ten  days 
after  the  bed  has  been  made  it  will  be  fit 
for  spawning^  if  all  has  gone  on  well,  and 
the  heat  be  found  about  that  of  cows' 
milk;  but  if  the  heat  be  too  great,  defer  it 
for  another  week,  and  shake  open  the  bed 
a  little  to  let  ofi"  the  rank  heat.    If  too 
cold,  add  a  little  fresh  materials,  and  work 
it  up  well  together.    Before  putting  in 
the  spawn  make  the  beds  firm,  smooth, 
and  even;  then  open  holes  with  the  hand' 
about  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and 
eight  inches  apart  every  way.    Place  in 
each  hole  a  moderate-sized  lump  or  hand* 
ful  of  bits  of  spawn,  and  cover  it  over 
again  with  the  same  dry  materials  of  the 
bed.   If  there  is  no  fear  of  the  bed  being 
too  hot,  it  may  be  covered  over  at  the 
same  time,   about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  with  good  turfy  loam,  rather  dry, 
and  run  through  a  sieve  first.    When  all 
is  regularly  covered  over,  sprinkle  the 
whole  with  water  from  a  fine  rose  water- 
pot,  and  pat  the  whole  surface  down  level, 
leaving  it  as  smooth  as  a  fresh- plastered 
wall.     Let  it  remain  to  dry  off,  giving 
plonty  of  air  to  dry  it  off  the  quicker. 
After  ibis,  the  bed  should  have  a  covering 
of  anything  like  mouldy  hay,  such  as  tops 
and  bottoms  from  the  hay-rick,  or  hay- 
bands  untwisted,  or  the  like.    Cover  up 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  beds.     If 
you  have  any  doubt  whether  it  is  too  hot, 
let  the  covering  be  light;  and  at  all  times 
the  short  mulch,  when   gathering  the 
mushrooms,  should  be  cleared  off  from 
the  bed's  surface,  or  it  will  exhaust  the 
bed  by  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  the 
spawn  to  run  out.    A  little  additional 
litter  may  be  added  as  required,  so  as  to 
keep  the  beds  in  regular  and  uniform 
bearing,  and  gentle  applications  of  tepid 
liquid-manure    will  be  found  of  grea^ 
benefit  to  those  beds  that  have  been  well 
gathered  from.    Where  the  convenience 
of   hot-water    pipes,  or   other  artificial 
means,  can  be  commanded  for  mushroom 
culture,  so  that  the  right  temperature  can 
be  at  all  times  maintained,  no  kind  of  lit- 
ter-covering need  be  applied.  Mushroom- 
beds  axe  always  best  made  under  cover,  and 
even  a  cart-shed  can  be  very  easily  con 
verted  into  an  excellent  mushroom-hous*; 
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Warm  and  gentld  moisture  has  much  to 
do  with  tlie  growth  of  the  mushrooms ; 
therefore,  if  the  shed  is  covered  in  with 
slate  or  tiles,  the  space  between  the 
rafters  inside  should  be  well  stuffed  with 
straw  of  any  kind,  which  can  be  fastened 
up  by  nailing  cross  strips  of  boards  from 
rafter  to  rafter.  Then,  after  the  bed 
is  made,  spawned,  and  finished,  the  front 
of  the  shed  may  be  stopped  up  with  thick 
and  well-thatched  hurdles,  which  would 
be  warmer  and  better  than  any  other  thin 
permanent  enclosure.  These  hurdles 
oan  be  readily  opened  whenever  light  is 
wanting,  either  to  examine  the  beds,  or 
to  cover,  or  to  uncover,  or  to  collect,  the 
mnshroo^ns.  It  is  also  convenient  to  be 
able  to  open  the  house  opposite  where 
you  wish,  either  to  get  in  fresh  materials 
to  make  a  new  bed  with,  or  to  take  out 
an  old  one.  If  the  length  of  the  shed 
be  from  21  to  30  feet,  it  should  give  a 
largo  supply  of  mushrooms  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  The  beds 
should  'oe  made  along  the  back  of  the 
house. 

Previously  to  making  up  the  beds,  a 
hoard  about  nine  inches  high  should  be 
placed  as  a  frontage-boand,  from  three  to 
four  feet  distant  from  the  wall,  which  is 
a  good  width  for  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 
This  front  board  may  be  supported  up- 
right by  driving  three  or  four  short  stakes 
into  the  floor.  The  bed  may  be  fi-om 
two  to  three  feet  high  at  the  back,  sloping 
down  to  nine  inches  in  front,  which  will 
give  a  very  convenient  width  to  reach 
over  for  all  necessary  purposes.  Have 
the  materials  ready  to  make  the  first  bed 
about  the  last  week  in  August.  Let  this 
occupy  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
shed.  Make  up  another  of  the  same 
size  about  the  last  week  in  October,  and 
the  remaining  third  about  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

In  four  or  five  weeks  after  spawning, 
in  Spring  and  autumn,  the  bed  should 
begin  to  produce,  but  not  until  much 
later  in  summer  and  winter ;  and  if  kept 
dry  and  warm,  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  several  months. 

A  gathering  may  take  place  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  according  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  bed.  It  sometiraes 
happens  tliat  beds  will  not  come  into 
production  for  five  or  six  months  ;  they 
should  not,  therefore,  be  impatiently  de- 
stroyed. 

WcUerinQ, — In  autumn,  the  bed  will 


not  require  water  until  the  first  ct-op  is 
gathered,  but  it  is  then  to  be  repeated 
after  every  gathering ;  a  sprinkling  only 
is  necessary.  In  spring  and  summer, 
during  dry  weather,  the  same  course  is 
to  be  pursued.  As  excessive  or  unequal 
moisture  is  studiously  to  be  avoided,  the 
best  mode  of  applying  the  water  is  to 
pour  it  through  a  rose-pan  on  to  a  thin 
layer  of  hay,  which  has  previously  been 
spread  over  the  bed,  and  thus  allow  it  to 
percolate  by  degrees.  In  winter,  water- 
ings are  not  allowable;  to  keep  the 
mould  moist,  hot  fermenting  mulch  may 
be  put  on  outside  the  covering.  If  the 
bed  is  in  the  open  ground,  on  a  warm 
day  succeeding  to  wet  weather,  it  may  be 
left  uncovered  for  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hours.  During  excessive  rains,  the 
additional  covering  of  mats,  &c.,  must 
be  afforded  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
a  moderate,  warm  shower  occurs  during 
summer,  after  excessive  droughts,  it  may 
be  fully  admitted,  by  taking  off  the  co- 
vering. 

Mode  of  Gathering. — In  gathering,  the 
covering  being  carefully  turned  off,  only 
such  are  to  be  taken  as  are  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter  before  they  become 
flat,  but  are  compact  and  firm.  Old 
mushrooms,  especially,  should  be  rejected 
for  the  table,  as  it  is  found  that  some 
which  are  innoxious  when  young  become 
dangerous  when  tending  to  decay ;  they 
also  then  lose  much  of  their  flavour. 

Kach  mushroom  is  detached  by  a  gentle 
twist  completely  to  the  root;  a  knife 
must  never  be  employed,  for  the  stumps 
left  in  the  ground  decay,  and  become  the 
nursery  of  maggots,  which  are  liable  to 
infect  the  succeeding  crop. 

Other  Modes  of  Cultivation,— %om^ 
gardeners  merely  vary  from  the  preceding 
by  building  entirely  of  dung,  without  any 
layers  of  earth.  Many  gardeners  grow 
mushrooms  in  the  same  bed  with  their 
melons  and  cucumbers.  The  spawn  is 
inserted  in  the  mould,  and  on  tho  hills 
of  the  beds,  as  soon  as  the  burning  heat 
is  passed.  In  September  or  October, 
when  the  bines  of  the  plants  decay,  the 
bed  is  carefully  cleaned,  the  glasses  put 
on  and  kept  close,  and  when  the  eaith 
becomes  dry,  water  is  frequently  but 
moderately  given,  as  well  as  every  gentle 
shower  admitted  when  necessary.  A  gen- 
tle heat  is  thus  caused,  and  the  produce 
is  often  extraordinarily  abundant,  fre- 
quently two  bushels,  from  a  frame  ten 
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feet  by  six,  and  mushrooms  have  been 
produced  two  pounds  in  weight. 

Hampers  or  boxes  containing  about 
four  inches  depth  of  fresh,  dry  stable- 
dung,  or,  in  preference,  of  a  mixture  of 
three  barrow>loads  of  horse-dung,  and 
one  perfectly  dry  cow-dung,  well  pressed 
in,  may  be  set  in  some  situation  where 
neither  damp  nor  frost  can  enter.  *  After 
two  or  three  days,  or  as  soon  as  heat  is 
generated,  the  spawn  may  be  inserted ;  a 
mushroom  brick  is  to  be  broken  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  each  fragment  to 
be  laid  four  inches  asunder  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dung ;  after  six  days,  an  inch 
and  a  half  depth  of  fresh  dung  to  be 
beaten  down  as  before.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that 
that  the  spawn  has  run  nearly  through 
the  whole  of  the  dung,  fine  earth  must 
be  applied  two  inches  and  a  half  thick, 
and  the  surface  made  level.  In  five  or 
six  weeks  the  mushrooms  will  begin  to 
come  up)  and  if  the  mould  appear  dry, 
may  then  be  gently  watered,  the  water 
being  slightly  heated.  Each  box  will 
continue  in  production  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  J.  Oldaker,  late  gardener  to  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia,  introduced  a  house 


purposely  constructed  for  the  growth  of 
the  mushroom.  The  house  is  found  of 
great  use  in  storing  brocoli  during  the 
M'inter.  It  is  usually  built  against  the 
back  wall  of  a  forcing  house,  as  in  the 
annexed  plan ;  but  if  built  unconnected 
with  another  building,  the  only  necessary 
alteration  is  to  have  a  hipped  instead  of 
a  lean-to  roof.  The  outside  wall,  o  h, 
should  be  eight  feet  and  a  half  high  for 


four  heights,  the  width  ten  feet  within 
the  walls,  which  is  most  ocmvenient,  as  it 
admits  shelves  three  feet  and  a  half  wide 
on  eaoh  side,  and  a  space  up  the  middle 
three  feet  wide,  for  a  double  flue,  and 
wall  upon  it. 

When  the  outside  of  the  house  is 
finished,  a  floor  or  ceiling  is  made  over 
it,  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  outside  walls, 
of  boards  one  inch  thick,  and  plastered 
on  the  upper  side,  e  e,  with  road-sand, 
well  wrought  together,  an  inoh  thick; 
square  trunks,/,  being  left  in  the  ceiling, 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  up  the  middle 
of  the  house,  at  six  feet  apart,  with  slides, 
«,  to  ventilate  with  when  necessary. 

Two  single  brick  walls,  v  v,  eaoh  five 
bricks  high,  are  then  to  be  erected  at 
three  feet  and  a  half  friim  the  outside 
walls,  to  hold  up  the  sides  of  the  floor- 
beds,  a  a,  and  form  at  the  same  time  one 
side  of  the  air  fiuei^.  Upon  these  walls, 
V  v,  are  to  be  laid  planks  four  inches  and 
a  half  wide,  and  three  inches  thick,  in 
which  are  to  be  mortised  the  Mandards, 
k  A,  which  support  the  shelves.  These 
standards  to  be  three  inches  and  a  half 
square,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  asunder, 
fastened  at  thcitop,  k  A,  into  the  ceiling. 
The  cross  bearers,  it,  it,  which  support 
the  shelves,  o  o,  most  be  mortised  into 
the  bearers  and  into  the  walls ;  the  first 
set  of  bearers  being  two  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  each  succeeding  one  to  be  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  one  below  iL 
The  shelves,  o  o,  are  t5  be  of  boards  one 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  each  shelf  having 
a  ledge  in  front,  of  boards  one  inch 
thick  and  eight  inches  deep,  to  support 
the  front  of  the  beds,  fastened  outside 
the  standards.  The  flue  to  commence  at 
the  end  of  the  house  next  the  door,  and 
running  the  whciie  length,  to  retui*n  back 
parallel,  and  communicate  with  the  chim- 
ney; the  walls  of  tht^  inside<i  to  be  the 
height  of  fom*  bricks  laid  f!at,and  six  inches 
wide ;  this  will  allow  a  cavity,  t,  on  each 
side  betwixt  the  flues,  two  inches  wide,  to 
admit  the  heat  from  their  sides  into  the 
house.  The  middle  cavity,  x  y,  should 
be  covered  with. tiles,  leaving  a  space  of 
one  inch  betwixt  eaoh.  The  top  of  the 
flue,  including  the  covering,  should  not 
be  higher  than  the  walls  that  form  the 
fronts  of  the  floor-beds.  The  wall  itself 
is  covered  with  three  rows  of  tiles,  the 
centre  one  covering  the  cavity,  x  y,  as 
before  mentioned ;  the  outside  cavities, 
1 1,  are  left  uncovered. 
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'  As  the  compost,  the  formation  of  ihe 
beds,  &Q,f  are  very  different  from  the 
oommon  practice,  we  will  give  Mr.  Old. 
aker's  directions.  The  compost  employed 
is  fresh  horse -dung,  which  has  been 
subject  neither  to  wet  nor  fermentation, 
cleared  of  the  long  straw,  but  one-fourth 
of  the  short  litter  allowed  to  remain,  with 
one- fourth  of  dry  turf>mould,  or  other 
fi-esh  earth. 

The  beds  are  to  be  made  by  placing  a 
layer  of  the  above  compost,  three  inches 
thick,  on  the  shelves  and  floor,  which 
must  be  beaten  as  close  as  possible  with 
a  flat  mallet,  fresh  layers  being  added  and 
consolidated  until  the  bed  is  seven  inches 
thick,  and  its  surface  as  level  as  possible. 
If  the  beds  are  thicker,  the  fermentation 
caused  will  be  too  powerful ;  or  if  much 
ies»,  the  heat  will  be  insufficient  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  spawn.  As  soon  as 
the  beds  intimate  a  warmth  of  80°  or  90^, 
they  are  to  be  beaten  a  second  time,  to 
^render  them  still  more  solid,  and  holes 
made  with  a  dibble,  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  nine  apart,  through  the  com- 
post, in  every  part  ojf  the  beds;  these 
prevent  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  arising 
and  causing  rottenness. 

If  the  beds  do  not  attain  a  proper  heat 
in  four  or  five  days  after  being  put  to- 
gether, another  layer,  two  inches  thick, 
must  be  added.  If  this  does  not  increase 
the  heat,  part  of  the  beds  must  be  re- 
moved, and  fresh  horse-droppings  mixed 
with  the  remainder.  Tlie  spawn  is  to  be 
inserted  in  three  or  four  days  after  mak- 
ing the  holes,  when  the  thermometer  in- 
dicates the  desired  degree  of  heat,  the 
insides  of  the  holes  are  dry ;  and  while 
the  heat  is  on  the  decline,  every  hole  is 
to  be  filled,  either  with  lumps  or  frag- 
ments of  spawn,  well  beaten  in,  and  the 
surface  made  level. 

In  a  fortnight,  if  the  spawn  is  vegetat- 
ing freely,  and  the  beds  are  required 
for  immediate  production,  they  may  be 
eailhed  over;  but  those  for  succession 
left  unearthed,  three  or  four  weeks  in 
summer,  and  four  or  five  in  winter.  If 
the  spawn  is  introduced  in  hot  weather, 
air  must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  possible 
until  the  spawn  has  spread  itself  through 
the  beds. 

The  soil  employed  should  be  maiden 
earth,  with  turf  well  reduced;  neither 
too  dry  nor  too  wet,  otherwise  it  will  not 
be  capable  of  being  beaten  solid.  It  must 
be  laid  regularly  over  the  beds  two  inches 


thick.  From  the  time  of  earthing,  the 
room  is  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  or  55°.  If  higher,  it  will  weaken  or 
destroy  the  spawn ;  if  lower,  it  will  vege- 
tate  slowly  ;  and  if  watered  in  that  state, 
numbers  of  mushrooms  will  be  prevented 
attaining  perfection.  Water  must  be  ap- 
plied  with  extreme  caution,  being  nearly 
as  warm  as  new  milk,  and  sprinkled  over 
the  beds  with  a  syringe  or  small  watering- 
pot.  Cold  water  destroys  both  the  crop 
and  the  beds.  If  suffered  to  become  dry, 
it  is  better  to  give  several  light  than  one 
heavy  watering. 

Beds  thus  managed  will  bear  for  se- 
veral months ;  and  a  constant  supply  of 
mushrooms  kept  up  by  earthing  but  one 
bed  or  more  every  two  or  three  months. 

If,  when  in  full  production,  the  mush- 
rooms become  long-stemmed  and  weak, 
the  temperature  is  certainly  too  high, 
and  air  must  be  proportionately  admitted. 
As  the  beds  decline,  to  renovate  them 
the  earth  must  be  taken  off  clean,  and  if 
the  dung  is  decayed  they  must  Ife  re- 
formed, any  good  spawn  being  preserved 
that  may  appear ;  but  if  the  beds  are  dry, 
solid,  and  full  of  good  spawn,  a  fresh 
layer  of  compost,  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  must  be  added,  mixed  a  little  with 
the  old,  and  beaten  solid  as  before. 

Mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  a  cellar, 
or  other  vaulted  place,  with  equal  suc- 
cess, and  not  unfrequently  with  a  greater 
advantage,  the  same  rules  being  adopted ; 
but  no  &re  is  necessary,  and  less  water. 

Spawn:  wliere  to  he  found, — Spawn  is 
constituted  of  masses  of  white  fibres, 
arising  from  the  seeds  of  mushrooms 
that  have  fallen  into  situations  suitable 
for  their  germination,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  obtained :  such  places  are  stable  dung- 
hills, dungy  horse-rides  in  stable-yards, 
horse  mill-tracks,  dry  spongy  composts  : 
the  droppings  of  hard-fed  horses  also 
produce  it  in  greater  abundance  than  the 
dung  of  any  other  animal,  and  more 
sparingly  under  sheds,  where  horses, 
oxen,  or  sheep  have  been  kept.  The 
dung  of  the  two  latter  affords  it  in  greater 
perfection  than  that  of  grass-fed  horses^ 
It  has  also  been  found  in  pigeons'  dung ; 
but  the  most  certain  mode  of  obtaining  it 
is  to  open  the  ground  about  mushrooms 
growing  in  pastures,  though  it  is  said  not 
to  be  so  productive. 

Time  of  Collecting. — July,  August,  and 
September,  it  being  reckoned  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  this  last  month.  It 
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may  be  found,  however,  and  should  he  < 
collected,  when  it  appears  in  the  spring. 
It  generally  occurs  spread  through  the 
texture  of  cakes,  or  lumps  of  dry,  rotted 
dung.  Put  it  in  a  heap  under  a  dry  shed; 
and  a  current  of  air,  passing  through  the 
«hed,  is  of  great  utility.  If  kept  dry, 
spawn  may  be  preserved  three  or  four 
years ;  if  damp,  it  will  either  vegetate  be- 
fore being  planted  or  putrefy. 

Spawn  must  not  be  so  far  advanced  in 
vegetation  as  to  appear  in  threads  or 
tibres;  for,  when  in  this  state,  it  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  a  mushroom-bed ;  it 
may  produce  a  mushroom  if  left  to  itself, 
but  otherwise  is  useless.  Spawn  proper 
for  inserting  in  a  bed  should  have  the 
appearance  of  indistinct  white  mould. 

May  he  raised. — Spawn  is  capable  of 
being  raised  artificially.  The  following 
is  the  manner: — Two  barrow-loads  of 
€ow-dung,  not  grass-fed,  one  load  of 
sheep's-dung,  and  one  of  horses',  well- 
dried  and  broken  so  small  as  to  pass 
throifgh  a  coarse  sieve,  are  well  mixed, 
and  laid  in  a  conical  heap  during  March, 
in  a  dry  shed,  being  well  trod  as  it  is 
formed,  to  check  its  heating  excessively. 
This  heap  is  covered  with  hot  dung,  four 
inches  thick,  or  only  with  mats  if  the 
shed  'is  warm;  for  here,  as  in  all  the 
stages  of  growth,  the  heat  should  only 
range  between  59o  and  60°.  In  about  a 
month  the  heap  is  examined ;  and  if  the 
spawn  has  riot  begun  to  ran,  which  is 
shown  by  indistinct  white  fibres  pervad- 
ing its  texture,  another  covering,  of  equal 
thickness  to  the  first,  is  applied  over  the 
old  one ;  in  another  month  it  will  indu- 
bitably pfiake  its  appearance.  The  time 
varies  from  three  to  ten  weekt. 

May  he  increased. — If  a  small  quantity 
of  spawn  only  can  be  collected,  it  may 
be  increased  in  the  following  methods, 
the  first  of  which  is  chiefly  recommend* 
able  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  fa* 
cility  of  adoption : — 

Small  pieces  of  the  spawn  may  be 
planted  a  foot  asunder,  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  mould  of  a  cucumber-bed 
constructed  in  the  spring.  In  about  two 
months  the  surface  of  the  spawn  will  as- 
sume a  mouldy  appearance ;  it  may  then 
be  taken  up,  with  the  earth  adhering  to  it, 
and  when  dried  stored  as  before  directed. 

The  second  mode  is  variously  prac- 
tised. In  the  course  of  May  a  heap  of 
the  droppings  of  cows,  sheep,  and  horses, 
or  any  one  or  two  of  them,  without  the 


admixture  of  any  *  undecomposed  straw, 
is  to  be  collected,  and  one-fifth  of  road- 
scraping  with  one-twentieth  of  coal-ashes 
added,  the  whole  being  mixed  together 
with  as  much  of  the  drainings  from  a 
dunghill  as  will  make  it  of  the  consist- 
ency of  mortar.  Being  well  incorporated, 
it  is  then  to  be  spread  in  a  dry,  sheltered, 
airy  place,  on  a  smooth  surface,  and 
beaten  flat  with  a  spade.  When  become 
of  the  consistency  of  clay,  it  is  to  be  cut 
into  slabs  about  eight  inches  square,  a 
hole  punched  half  through  the  middle  of 
each,  and  piled  to  dry,  an  opening  being 
left  between  every  two  bricks.  When 
perfectly  dry,  a  fragment  of  the  spawn  is 
to  be  buried  in  the  hole  previously,made : 
it  will  shortly  spread  through  the  whole 
texture  of  the  slabs,  if  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  / 
place,  when  each  may  be  broken  into 
four  pieces,  and  when  quite  dry  laid  on 
shelves — separate,  and  not  in  heaps, 
otherwise  a  bed  will  be  formed  for  the 
spawn  to  run  in.  Mr.  Wales  recommends 
the  composition  to  consist  of  three-parts 
horse-dung  without  litter,  two  of  rotten 
tree-leaves,  two  of  cow -dung,  one  of 
rotten  tanner's  bark,  and  one  of  sheep's 
dung,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  mortar, 
and  moulded  in  small  frames  like  those 
used  by  brick-makers,  six  inches  long, 
four  broadj  and  three  deep.  Three  holes 
to  be  made  half  through  the  bricks,  an 
inch  apart,  with  a  blunt  dibble,  for  the 
reception  of  the  spawn.  They  should 
be  put  on  boards  for  the  convenience  of 
moving  abroad  during  fine  days,  as  they 
must  be  made  perfectly  dry,  which  they 
often  appear  to  be  on  tlie  outside  when 
they  are  far  otherwise  internally.  Before 
they  are  perfectly  dry  they  require  great 
care  in  handling  and  turning,  from  their 
aptitude  to  break;  but  in  about  three 
weeks,  if  dry  weather,  when  perfectly 
dried,  they  become  quite  firm.  To  per- 
vade them  with  the  spawn,  a  layer  of 
fresh  horse-litter,  which  has  laid  in  a 
heap  to  sweeten,  as  for  a  hotbed,  must  be 
formed,  six  inches  thick,  in  a  dry  shed. 
On  this  a  course  of  the  bricks  is  to  be 
laid,  and  their  holes  completely  filled 
with  spawn ;  and,  as  the  bricks  are  laid 
in  rows  upon  each  other,  the  upper  side 
of  each  is  to  be  scattered  over  with  som(* 
of  the  same.  The  bricks  are  not  placed 
so  as  to  touch,  so  that  the  heat  and 
steam  of  the  dang  may  circulate  equally 
and  freely.  The  heap  is  to  terminate 
with  a  single  brick,  and  when  completed, 
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covered  with  a  layer,  six  inches  thick,  of 
hot  dung,  to  be  reinforced  with  an  ad- 
ditional three  inches  after  a  lapse  of  two 
weeks.  The  spawn  will  generally  have 
tliorpughly  run  throuirh  the  biicks  after 
another  fortnight.  If,  however,  upon 
examination,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  I 
case,  they  must  remain  for  ten  days 
longer.  The  bricks  being  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  few  days  before  they  are  stored, 
will  then  keep  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Oldaker  recommends  the  bricks  to 
be  made  of  fresh  horse -droppings,  mixed 
with  sliort  litter,  to  which  must  be  added 
one-third  of  cow-dung,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  earth,  to  cement  them  together. 
The  spawn  to  be  inserted  when  they  are 
half  dry. 

Quantity  required,  —  One  bushel  of 
spawn  is  required  for  a  bed  five  feet  by 
ten ;  two  bushels  for  one  double  that 
length ;  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

MusK-AKEO.     HibfscHS  abelmo'schvs, 

MusK-FLOWER.     Mi'mulus  moscha'tus. 

Muss^'nda.  The  Cingalese  name  of 
M. /rondo' sa»  Nat.  ord.,  Cutchonads  [Cin- 
ch on  aceae].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  1-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Gardenia.) 

Stove  evergreenB.  Cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  in 
heat,  under  a  orlass,  in  May ;  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  60° ;  summer,  "6o°  to  85°. 

H'  coec^nea  (scarlet).  20.   Red.  August.   Trini- 
dad.    1825. 

—  corymho'ta  fcorymbed).    Orange.    May.    E. 

Ind.     1827. 
— frondo'sa  (leafy).  8.  Yellow.  August.  E.  Ind. 
1814. 

—  ^/a'dra  (smooth).   6.   Orange.    July.    E.Ind. 

1820. 

—  macrophy'lla  (larpre-Ieaved).  8.  Orange.  May. 

Nepaul.    1827. 

—  «pectV«a  (showy).    6.    Red.    August.    Trini- 

dad.     1820. 

Mustard  {S'uta'pis  a'lba)  succeeds  best 
in  a  fine,  rich,  mouldy  loam.  In  early 
spring,  and  late  in  autumn,  the  situation 
should  be  sheltered,  and,  during  the 
height  of  summer,  shaded  from  the 
meridian  sun. 

Sowing^  for  salading,  may  be  through- 
oat  the  year.  From  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  same  period  of  Ma^ch, 
in  a  gentle  hotbed,  or  in  the  corner  of  a 
stove.  From  the  close  of  February  to 
the  close  of  April  it  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  on  a  warm,  sheltered  bor- 
der, and  from  thence  to  the  middle  of 
September  in  a  shady  one.  For  salad- 
ing, sow  in  Hat-bottomed  drills,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  six  inches 
apart.  The  seed  cannot  well  be  sown  too 
thick.    The  euilh  which  covers  the  seed  ; 


should  be  very  fine.  Water  must  he 
given  in  dry  weather,  as  a  due  supply  of 
moi«4ture  is  the  chief  inducement  to  a 
quick  vegetation.  The  sowings  are  to  be 
performed  once  or  twice  in  a  fortnight, 
according  to  the  demand.  Cress  {Le- 
pi'dium  snti'vum)  is  the  most  constant 
accompaniment  of  this  salad-herb;  and 
as  the  mode  of  cultivation  for  each  is  the 
same,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that, 
as  cress  is  rather  slower  in  vegetating 
than  mustard,  it  must,  for  the  obtain- 
ing them  in  perfection  at  the  same 
time,  be  sown  five  or  six  days  earlier. 
Cut  for  use  whilst  young,  and  before  the 
rough  leaves  appear. 

To  obtain  Seed,  sow  thin.  When  the 
seedhngs  have  attained  four  leaves,  thin 
them  to  eight  or  nine  inches  apart.  If 
dry  weather  occurs  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, water  may  be  applied  with  great 
advantage  to  their  roots.  The  plants 
flower  in  June,  and  are  fit  for  cutting 
when  their  pods  are  brown.  They  must; 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  threshing  and 
storing. 

Forcing. — For  forcing,  sow  in  boxes  or 
pans,  even  if  a  hotbed  is  appropriated  to 
the  purpose.  Pans  of  rotten  tan  are  to 
be  preferred  to  pots  or  boxes  of  mould  ; 
but  whichever  is  employed,  the  seed  must 
be  sown  thick,  and  other  directions  at- 
tended to,  as  for  the  open-ground  crops. 
The  hotbed  need  only  be  moderate. 

MuTi'siA.     (Named  after  C.  Mniis,  & 

South  American    botanist.      Nat.   ord.. 

Composites  [Asteracese].    Linn.,  Id-Syn- 

genesia  2  -Svperjlua.  Allied  to  Bamadesia. ) 

Stove  climbers.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots 
in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  belUglass,  and  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat.  Common  stove  te»p.  M. 
latifu'tia  should  be  tried  against  a  wall. 

M.  arachnoi'dea  (cobweb-like).  6.  Red.  July, 
Brazil.     1823. 

—  fW/rffo'/frt  (holly-leaved).    10.    8.  Amer.    1832. 

— /(i/t/b'/iVt  (broad-leaved).  10.  Pink,  yellow.  Sep- 
tember.    Valparaiso.     1832. 

My'agrum.     (From   myia,   a  fly,  and 

«</ra,  capture ;  referring  to  the  clamnii- 

ness  of  the  plant.     Nat.  ord.,  Crucijenr 

[Brassicacea;].     linn.,  Ib-Tetradynamia. 

Allied  to  I  satis.) 
Hardy  annual.    Seeds  in  open  border,  in  April. 

M,  per  folia' turn  (leaf-stem-pierced).  ^.  Pale 
yellow.    June.    France.     1648. 

Mya'nthus.     Fly  wort,      (From  myia, 

a  fly,  and  nntfios,&  flower;  its  appearance 

wheYi  dried.   Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchida- 

cese].    lAnn.jW'Gynandria  1-Monandria. ) 

Flowers  of  M.  bnrba'tuH  and  Monncha'nthuf: 
DJ'Wfifttf  have.  Vieeai  produced  on  a  spike  ut  CaUi" 
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a^tumt  showing  the  uncertftinty  of  the  laws  on 
which  genera  and  species  are  founded  in  Orchids. 
Caitise'tum  being  the  older  name,  Monachanthus 
and  Myanthus  have  been  united  to  it.  See  Cata- 
sb'tum. 

Myoara'nthes.  (An  orchid,  allied  to 
Eria.  Same  derivation  as  Myanthus.  For 
culture,  see  Catase'tum.) 

M.  obWqua  (twisted-Zeaoed;.  White.  Singapore. 
1840. 

Myg^nda.  (Named  after  C.  Mygind, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Spindle- 
trees  [Celastraceae],  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria 
S'Tetragifnia,    Allied  to  Elaeodendron.) 

Evergreen  shrubs,  all  white^flowered  but  one. 
M.  mtfrt\fo'lia  is  hardy  ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hand-light, 
in  autumn ;  the  others  requtre  stove-treatment, 
and  are  propagated  by  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass,  in  beat ;  loam  and  peat,  sandy  and 
libry. 

M.  integrifo'lia  (whole-leaved).    4.    Martinique. 

18-26. 

—  latifo'lia  (broad-leaved).   4.    April.    W.  Ind. 

1/95. 

—  myrtifo'Ua  (myrtle-leaved).     4.     Jane.     N. 

Amer.     1818. 
•~  IZAffCo'fna  (Rbacoma).    4.    Jamaica*    1798. 

—  urago'ga  (diuretic).    4.    Purple.    August.    S. 

Amer.     1790. 

Myloca'ryum.  Buckwheat- tree.  (From 
triyle,  a  mill,  and  karyon,  a  nut ;  having 
four-winged  seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Cyrillads 
[Cyrillacese].  Linn.,  IQ-Decandria  1- 
iMonogynia,) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass ;  sandy  loam 
and  dried  leaf-mould ;  sheltered,  dry,  warm  bor- 
der, or  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

M.  Ugustrifnum  (privet-like).   8.    White.    May. 
Georgia. 

Myo'porum.     (From  myo,  to  shut,  and 

poros^  a  pore,  or  opening ;   referring  to 

the  transparent  spots  on  the  leaves.    Nat. 

ord.,  Myoporads  [Myoporacese].    Linn., 

l^-IHdynamuL  2-AnyiospeTmia.) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs, 
from  New  South  Wales.  Cuttings  of  the  points 
of  shoots,  getting  firm  at  their  base,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  April;  loam  and  peat,  fibry 
ftnd  sandy,  with  pieces  of  charcoal  intermixed. 
Winter  temp.,  38^  to  49?.  M.  paroi/o'lium  and 
others  would,  no  doubt,  succeed  against  a  wall, 
where  protection  could  be  given  in  winter. 

JIf.  acumifu^hun  (pointed-teaoed).    3.    1812. 

—  cratsifo'lium  (thick-leaved).    1^.'    New  Zea- 

land.   1822. 

—  (ftjfu'«uim  (spread mg).    3.    April. 

—  eUi'pticum  (ovsA-leaved).  2.    February.    1789. 

—  insuia're  (island).    3.    February.     1800. 

—  mon/a'ntfm  (mountain).    2.    1823. 

—  opposUifo'lium  (opposite-leaved).    3.     1803. 
-~paroi/o'/ium  (small- leaved).     1803. 
^serra'tum  (saw-Zeooed),     d.     White,  purple. 

May. 

—  tubercula'tum  (tubercled).    3.    1803.    . 

Myobo'tis.     Forget-me-not.      (From 


mySf  a  mouse,  and  otist  an  ear;  resem 

blance  of  the  leaves.     Nat.  ord.,  Boratfe- 

worts  [Boraginacese].    Linn.,  b-Pentan- 

dria  Y-Monogynia.) 

Seed  for  annuals,  and  also  fov  the  perennial 
herbaceous  species  ;  most  of  the  latter  freely,  by 
dividing  the  root  in  spring ;  the  scarcer  ones  by 
cuttings  in  a  shady  place,  in  summer,  under  a 
hand-light ;  moist  places,  by  the  side  of  ditches 
and  ponds,  suit  most  of  them.  M,  palu'stris  is 
the  true  Forget-me-not.  It,  as  well  as  others, 
may  be  treated  like  alpine  plants  in  winter,  and 
have  a  saucer  of  water  below  the  pot  in  suraiper, 
when  they  will  bloom  long  and  well. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 

M.  alpe^stris  (alpine).  ^.  Blue.  July.  Swit- 
zerland.   18 18. 

— •  ilxo'Hca  (Avorean).  1.  Dark  blue.  August. 
Azores.    1846. 

—  azu'rea  (light  blue).  Blue.  June.  Corvo.  1842. 

—  caispito'sa  (tufted).  J.  Blue.    June.    Britain. 
— macroea'lyx  (large-calyzed).     }.     Blue. 

June.    Britain. 

—  inlertne'dia  (intermediate).    ^,    Blue.    April. 

Britain. 

—  fia'na  (dwarf).  ^.  Blue.  July.  Europe.   I8OO. 

—  palu'strig  (marsh).     1 .     Blue,  yellow.     July. 

Britain. 

—  r^p«n«  (creeping).  I.  Pale  blue.  June.  Britain. 

—  rupi'cola  (rock).    Blue.    Scotland. 

•^  sparaijlo'ra  (scattered-flowered).     1^.     Blue. 

May.     South  France.    1822. 
HARDY  ANNUALS. 
M.  aroe'nsis  a'lba  (white-corn-field).   4«    White. 

June.    Britain. 

—  austra'lis  (southern).      Blue.     June.      N.  S. 

Wales.     1824. 

—  Califo'mica  (Califomian).    1^.    White.    Au*- 

gust.    California.     1 837. 
-' clamtUa  {elvh'teaved).   Blue.    June.    Siberia. 
1829. 

—  eotU'na  (hill),    i.    Blue.    May.    Britain. 

—  commula'ta  (changed).  Blue.  June.  Europe. 

Biennial. 

—  liiora'lis  (sea-shore).     Blue,  yellow.     April. 

Caspian  Sea.     1836. 
—peduncula'ris  (/ong' -  flowered  -  stalked).      14. 
Blue.    June.    Astracan.     1824. 

—  «n^/a7a  (clawed).  Blue.  June.  Siberia.  1822. 

My'rcia.  (A  name  of  Venus.  Nat.  ord., 
Myrtlehlooms  [Myrtacese].  Linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Myr- 
tus.) 

stove  white-flowered  evergreens.  Cuttings  of 
stubby  young  shoots,  getting  a  little  firm  at  their 
base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  mild 
bottom-heat,  in  May ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam, 
with  charcoal  nodules  to  keep  it  open.  Winter 
temp.,  60°  to  60";  summer,  6o°  to  80°. 

Jf.  a'cm  (xharp-flavoured).  20.    June.    W.  Ind. 
1789. 

—  hractea'ta  (bracted).  4.  May.    Bnuril.    1824. 

—  coria'cea  (leathery  -  leaoed),     4.      Carribean 

Isles.    1759. 
— •  crassine'rvia  (thick-nerved).     May.     Guiana. 

1780. 
-^ pimcntoi'dea  (tlUpie^likti),  20.  May.  W.  Ind. 

—  p«eu'rfo-mi'nt  (false-mini).  May.  Brazil.  1822. 

—  aoru'rin  (sister).    5.v  May.    Trinidad.     1829. 

—  sple'ndens  (shining).  12.  May.  Hispaniola.  1822. 

Myria'ctis.     (From  myrtos,  a  myriad. 
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and  aktin,  n  sunbeam ;  referring  to  the 
florets.  Nat.ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese]. 
Linn.,  19-Syitgenesia  2-8uperflua,    Allied 

to  Bellis.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous.  Seeds  in  spring,  in  a 
gentle  heat ;  division  of  the  plant  as  growth  com* 
mences ;  sanHy  loam ;  the  protection  of  a  cold 
pit  will  generally  be  necessary  in  winter. 
M.  Ometi'ni  (6melin*t).  White.  Jnne.  Persia. 
1830. 

Myriade'nus.  (From  myno5,a  myriad, 
and  cLden,  a  gland ;  the  leaves  are  thickly 
beset  with  glands.  Nat.  ord.,  Lfgnminous 
Plants  [Fabacese].  lAnu.j  17 -Diadelphia 
^-Decandria.) 

Stove  biennial.  Seeds  sown  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust in  a  hotbed ;  seedlings  potted  off,  and  kept 
over  the  winter  in  a  medium  temperature  of  SO**, 
and  rather  dry,  and  potted  again  in  spring,  will 
flower  in  the  beginning  of  summer;  sown  in 
spring  in  a  hotbed,  and  similarly  treated,  they 
will  bloom  towards  autumn;  light,  rich,  sandy 
soil. 

Jf.  teiraphy'llus  (four-leaved).   1.  Yellow.  July. 
Jamaica.    1818. 

Myri'ca.  Candleberry  Myrtle.  (From 
myrio,  to  flow;  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
rivers.  Nat  ord.,  Gal^worts  [MyricaoeaB]. 
Linn.,  22-DicBcia  ^-Tetratidria.) 

The  berries  of  M.  eeri'/era  yield  a  large  pro- 
portion of  wax,  of  which  candles  are  made ;  hence 
the  name.    Oreenhouse  kinds,  by  cuttings  under 

flaas,  in  a  shady  place,  in  autumn  and  spring, 
Vi%  without  bottom-heat;  peat,  moi^t  and  sandy, 
tiardy  kinds,  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  by 
layers,  by  cuttings,  and  by  suckers  and  division. 
The  ga'le  is  one  of  our  hardiest  plants,  and  is 
us^  for  ttiany  purposes,  such  as  placing  its  leafy, 
dried  twigs  among  clothes  to  give  them  an  agree- 
able scent,  and  keep  away  moths,  and  to  banish 
▼ermin  from  beds.  The  berries  put  into  beer 
render  it  as  intoxicating  as  those  of  the  Co'cculus 
I'ndtcu»t  and,  when  distilled  while  they  are  fresh, 
they  yield  an  essential  oil.  All  like  rather  moist, 
sandy  peat. 

HARDT  SHBX7BS. 

M,  cerffera  (wax-bearing).    8.    May.  N.  Axuer. 
1699.    Deciduous. 

—  to/i/oVin  (broad-leaved).    0.    May.  N.Amer. 

1730.    Evergreen. 
^-ga^le  («ttF«?e^gale).    4.    May.    Britain.     De- 

ciduou». 
OREENHOUSE   EVEKGRlir.N  SHRUJiS. 
.1/.  escule'ttta  (eatable-ierrtVd).    20.    May.     Ne- 

paul.     I817. 

—  hirsu'la  (hairy).    June.    Cape  of  c;ood  Hope. 

—  3te*ica'na  (Mexican).   8.   February.    Mexico. 

18S3. 

—  quercifft'Ha  (oak-leaved),    .s.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1752. 

Myrica'ria.  (From  myrikc,  the  GreeJ: 
name  of  the  Tamarisk.  Nat.  ord.,  Tama, 
risks  [Tamaricacea^.].  Linn.,  16-iT/«««- 
deiphia  ^•Ocfandrin.) 

^  Hardy,  pink-floirered,  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  in  spring  or  autumn,  in 
sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass  ;  or,  if  under  a  hand- 
light,  all  the  better;  sandv  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
and  all  tlie  better  for  «  little  pear. 


JIf.  i)aAu'Wca(I)ahttrinn).    G.    Dahuria.     I8I6. 

—  Oerma'tuca  (German).  8.  July.  Germany.  ISg'i. 

Myriophy'llum.  Water-Milfoil.  (From 
myrius,  a  myriad,  and  phylloti,  a  leaf. 
Nat.  ord.,  Hlppunds  [Haloragaceffi]. 
Linn.,  2i'Moncecia  d-Polyandria,  Allied 
to  Hippuris.) 

Hardy  perennial,  British  water-plants,  suitable 
for  the  margintt  bf  l^kes,  ponda,  &c.  Chiefly  by 
division ;  ponds  and  ditches ;  interesting  littie 
aquatics. 

M.  ultemiflo'rum  (alternate-flowered).    1.    July. 

—  pectin  a' turn  {coimh' leaved).     Rose.    July. 

—  «p/ca'/i/m  (spiked).     1.     Red.    July. 

—  verticilla'tum  (whorled).     1.    Green.    July. 

Myri'stica.  Nutmeg.  (From  myris- 
ticnSf  sweet- smelling.  Nat.  ord.,  Nutmeys 
[MyristaceasJ.  Linu.y22-Dicecia  Vd-Mona^ 
delphia,) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  sweet  bottom- 
heat ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
65°  to  6o° ;  summer,  6o°  to  8b°. 

if. /a'/ua  (tasteless).    SO.    Green,  white.    Suri- 
nam.    1813. 

—  motcha'ta  (musky.   True  Nutmeg).    30.    Pale 

yellow.    £.  Ind.    1795. 

—  aeb^/era  (wax-bearing).    10.     Yellow,  green. 

Guiana. 

Myro'dia.  (From  myron,  fragrant 
balsam,  and  odmet  smell.  Nat.  ord.,  Sier- 
culiads  [Sterculiacese].  Linn.,  16-il/o//rt- 
delphia  S-Polyandria,  Allied  to  Helic- 
teres. ) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  heat ; 
rich,  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  55°;  summer, 
60°  to  85°. 

M.  iurbina'ta  (top-shaped-ca/^jre(i).    6.    White. 
W.  Ind.    1793. 

Myrospe 'rmum.  ( From  myron,  myrrh, 
or  aromatic  balsam,  and  spemia,  a  seed  ; 
the  seeds  yield  a  strong- smelling  resin. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceie]. 
Linn.,  \Q-Decandria  l-Monoyytiia.  Allied 
to  Sophora.) 

This  is  the  genus  which  produces  the  Bslsam  of 
Tolu  and  Balaam  of  Peru,  used  in  perfumery  and 
in  the  preparation  of  lozenges.  Stove  evergreen 
trees.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  »and, 
in  summer,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom- 
heat  ;  loam  and  peat,  with  an  addition  of  silver 
hand  and  ieaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  65°;  sum« 
nier,  6ft°  to  85°. 

.v. /ruie'«?en»  (shrubby).    lO.    Rose.    May.   Ca- 
raccas.     1824. 

—  Perui'/ernm  (Peru-6ri/«»m-bearing).  40.  White. 

Peru.     1824. 

—  pube'sctns  (downy).  40,   White.    Carthagena. 

—Tolui'fervin  CToIu-bearing).    40.    Cream.    8. 
Amer.     1/33. 

My'brhis.  Myrrh.  (From  myrrah^ 
myrrh,  or  perfumed  balsam.  Nat.  ord., 
Umhelliftrs  [Apiaceis].  Linn.,  b-Pentan- 
dria  2J)igynia,    Allied  to  Scandix.) 
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This  is  the  British  Myrrh,  formerly  used  in 
various  ways.  Hardy  herbaceous,  tj^eds,  dividing 
at  the  root,  and  slips  inserted  early  in  spring  in  a 
shady  place ;  common  garden«soil. 

M.  odorafta  (sweet-scented).    24.    White.   May. 
Britain. 

My'rsine.      (The  ancient   name    of 

myrrh.      Nat.  ord.,  Arduiads   [Myrsina- 

oetej.      Linn.,    ^'d-Polygamia   H-DioBCia, 

Allied  to  Ardisia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  stubby 
shoots  before  tliey  are  quite  ripe,  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  heat ;  fibry  loam  and  sandy  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  38°  to  48*^. 

ilf.  A/rict^na  (African).  4.   Brown.    May.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     Ifigi. 
retufsa  (hent-back-*<f«f.'erf).     2.     White, 

flrreen.  June.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1788. 

—  *i/a'ria  (two-rowed-/tf««erf).   20.   White,  pink. 

January.     Nepaul.     )8'22. 

—  Canarie'ntiiM  (Canarv-/«/au(i{}*    30.     Whitish. 

Teneriffe.     Ift20. 

—  capitella'ta  (i«mall-headed).  30.  Green.  Janu- 

ary.    Nepaul.     1822. 

—  curia'cea  (leathery).    8.    December.   Jamaica. 

1770, 

—  Uicifu'lin  (hoUr-leaved).     1826 

— ■  melaru/pMeos  0>la<*lc-jMiper).  3.  White,  green. 
Cape  of  (iocid  Hope.     1/83. 

—  mi'/t«<mild).  6.   White.   July.   Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1692. 

—  Sama'ra  (Samara).    3.    White,  green.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1770. 

—  semiserra'ttt  (half-saw-ed^^tif).   30.   Pink.    Ja- 

nuary.    Nepaul.     18-22. 

—  8ubspinu'isa{9,\\^ht\y-*\\\x\^ii).  20;  Nepaul.  1823. 

—  vaHa'bilis (variable).  3.  July.  N.  S.Wales.  1824. 

Myrsiphy'lluit.  (From  myrsiim^  myrrh , 
9iini pkylloH^  a  It^af ;  aromalic  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  the  Asp^ra^us  8e.cti(m  of  Lilyworls 
[Liliacete].  Linu.,  6-Hexandria  1-Mono- 
iiyuia.) 

Greenhouse  HecMuons  twiners,  with  greenish- 
white  flowers,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hupe.  Division 
of  the  root  in  spring ;  sandy  loam  and  dried  leaf- 
mould.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

Jlf.  angustifti'lium  (narrow-leaved).  6.  July.  1752. 

—  ttsparugoi'des  (a!>paragu8>like).  6.  June.  I702. 

^Iy'rtus.  The  Myrtle.  (From  myroii^ 
signifying  perfume.  Nat.  ord..  Myrtle- 
hloonis  [Myrtaceee].    'Lmti,,12'IcosaHdria 

1-JIonogynin.) 

The  French  perfume  called  Eau  d^Ange  is  ob- 
tained from  the  distilled  water  nf  myrile-flowers  ; 
and  tnyrtle-berriea  and  flower-bud^  are  eaten  in 
Italy  for  pepp«r.  Evergreens,  and  all  wbite> 
llowered  but  two.  Cuttinira  of  balf-ripened  shouts 
in  smdy  soil,  under  a  glass;  sandy  loam  and  a 
little  peat  or  leaf-mould,  or  very  old,  rather  dry 
cow-dunK.  Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45°.  The  stove 
kinds  niert'ly  require  a  higher  temperature.  The 
varieties  of  rommv'nis  are  propaeated  by  cuttings, 
or  by  graftiii((  and  budding  on  the  commoner 
kinds.  In  the  south  of  England  the  myrtle  flou- 
rishes against  a  wall ;  but  north  of  London,  in 
such  a  position,  it  requires  protection  in  winter. 

STOVE    EVEROREENS. 
M  hiftu'ta (two- flowered).  10.  May.  Jamwca. Ijsp. 

—  Ltucifo'lia  (box-leaved).  6.  Isle  of  Bourbon,  m^i). 


M.  dumo'sa  (bushy).    S.    June.    W.  Ind.   17^3- 

—  Ore'frii  (Greg's).    6.     Dominica.     1776. 

—  tneapilm'des  (medlar-like).  50.  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

1896. 

—  ohscu'ra  (doubtful).  6.  July.  Maranham.  )8?3. 

—  orhicuta'ta  (round-Zcaoed).  6.  Mauritius.  182:'. 

—  virguUo'sa  (twiggy).  6.  July.  Jamaica.  1/87. 

OBEEMHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
M.  nJfi'ruB  (kindred).  6.  Purple.  June.  China.  1823. 
-^  bulla  ta  (blistered-Zeaoed).    18.  White.  July. 

New  Zealand. 

—  cmnmu'nia  (common).  6.  June.  South  Europe. 

1597. 

Ba/tica  (Beetle).  6.  July.  South  Europe* 

1697. 

—  —  Be'lgiea  (Aroa(2-/ea»e<f-Dutch).    6.    July. 

South  Europe.     1597. 
— ——^o're-/»?#'no  (double-flowered).    0.  July. 
South  Europe.     1597. 

—  —-^  Ita'licti  (Italian).  6.  July.  South  Europe. 

1597. 

—  — —  Lusita'niea  (Portuguese).  6.  July.  South 

Eurone.     1597. 
— macula'ta  (spotted).  6.  July.  South  En- 
rope.    1597. 

—  — ^  mucrona'ta   (pointed-Zeaoed).    3.    July. 

South  Europe.     1597. 

—  ——Koma'na  (Roman).    6.  July.  South  Ea> 

rope.    1597. 

Tarenti'na  (Tarentine).   6.    July.    South 

Europe.     1597. 

—  -—  variega'ta  (variegated).   6.    July.    South 

Europe.    1597. 

—  me/a<fomo('</e«  (meiastoma-like).  15.  Moreton 

Bay. 

—  tenuif&lia  (fine-leaved).  5.  N.  Holland.  1824. 

—  tumento'sa  (woollv/eaoed).    6.  Purple.  June. 

China.     1776. 

—  trin^rois  (three-nerved).  S.  N.  Holland.  1834. 

N. 

Nage'lia.  (Named  AHerNagelU  a  Ger- 
man botanist.  J^&t.or6.f  J ppleworts  [Po- 
maceas] .  Li  n n.,  1 2-Icosan  dria  '2  Di -peu ta- 
yynia.    Allied  to  Cotoneaster. ) 

A  genus  founded  on  Cotomka'stkk  dxnticd- 
La'ta,  which  see. 

Nails  for  training  wall.trees  are  best 
made  of  cast  iron,  being  the  cheapest, 
stoutest,  and  most  enduring  Before  using 
they  should  be  heated  almost  to  redness, 
and  then  be  thrown  into  cold  linseed- oil. 
When  dry,  they  have  a  ▼amish  upon 
them  which  preserves  them  from  rusting, 
and  prevents  the  mortar  of  the  wall  stick- 
ing to  them  NO  corrosively  as  it  does  if 
they  are  un-oiled.  In  drawing  old  naUs 
from  walls,  the  mortar  is  not  so  much 
disturbed  if  the  nails  are  driven  in  a 
little  further  before  they  are  extracted. 
Old  nails  may  be  renovated  by  being 
heated  to  redness,  and  then  thrown  into 
water:  this  removes  from  them  the 
mortar,  and  then  they  may  be  again 
heated  and  put  into  oil  as  before  directed. 
The  cast-iron  nails  used  by  gardeners 
are  known  to  the  ironmonger  as  wall- 
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nails,  ahd  are  described  aa  2^,  3,  4,  and 
5tb.  wall-nails,  accordingly  as  1,000  of 
f  hem  are  of  those  weights.  Nails,  in  most 
ca<«es,  require  to  be  driven  only  a  very 
little  way  into  the  mortar,  and  walls  then 
do  not  become  defaced  by  them  for  many 
years.  In  all  summer  nailing  of  peach- 
trees,  roses,  &c.,  the  point  only  requires 
to  be  driven  in,  so  that  the  nail  may  be 
easily  withdrawn  by  the  fingers. 

Na'ma.  (From  nama^  a  stream  of  water ; 
the  natural  place  of  growth.  Nat.  oihI., 
Bydrephjfls  [Hydrophyllaceee]  Linn.,  6- 
Pentandria  2  Digyn  la.  Allied  to  Hydrolea. ) 

Se«da  sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  March  and  April, 
and  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse,  after  being  hard- 
ened ;  divisions  and  euttings  of  the  plant  in 
Bpring ;  sandv  loam  and  flbry  peat,  with  sand  and 
charcoal  to  keep  it  open.  Common  ttove  and 
greenhoote  temperature. 

N.  JamiUce*n8i»  (Jamaiea).    White,  blue.    June. 

Jamaica.     1812.    Stove  annual. 
—  unduta'ta  (yftived'feaved),     1.    Violet.    June. 

Mexico.    1826.    Greenhouse  herbaeeoua. 

Nandi'na.  (From  naudin,  the  Japanese 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Berherids  [Berberida- 
cefe].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  2-Digynia.  Al- 
lied to  Leontice.) 

'  Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hand-light,  and 
tiot  hurried ;  loaol  and  sandy  peat ;  a  sheltered 

fdace,  a  cold  pit,  or  a  greenhouse  in  winter.    An 
nteresting  plant,  with  white  petals,  yellow  an- 
thers, and  red  fruit. 

N.  dome'stica  (domestic).  6.  White.  July.  China. 
.     1804.. 

Napoleo'na.     (Named  after  Napoleon 

Buonaparte.  Nat.  ord., NapoleonwortslBel- 

visiaceoe].  Affinity  a  disputed  point  among 

botanists.     Dr.  Lindley   has  it   in  the 

Myrtle  alliance,  next  to  the  Mangroves. 

See  its  History  in  The  Cuitaye  Gardener.) 

.  Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots,  two  to  four  inches  long,  in  sand,  under 
a  belUpIass,  and  in  a  mild  bottom-heat,  giving  air 
at  night,  to  prevent  damping ;  sandv  peat  and 
fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  55"  to  6o*^;  summer, 
6f»°  to  90°,  and  moist. 

N.  imfftria'lis  (imperial).    6.    Apricot,  crimson. 
Alay.     Sierra  Leone.     1844. 

Napoieon's  Weeping  "Wiulow.  Sa'lix 
Napoleo'na, 

Narave'lta.  (Fom  narawwU  its  Cinga- 
lese name.  Nat.  ord.,  Crowfoots  [Hanun- 
cnlaceae].  Linn.,  IB-Polyandria  6-Poly- 
ffynia.    Allied  to  Atragene.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shootA  in  sand,  under  a  glas«,  in  heat ; 
sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  50*^  to 
do** ;  auoimer,  50*»  to  83°. 

N.  Xeyla'/iica  (Ceylon).  12.  Tellow.  Ceylon.  ir96. 

Narci'ssus.  (Name  of  a  yvuth,  said  to 
have  been  changed  into  this  flowei'.   Nat. 
30 


ord.,  Am<grylUdt  [Amaryllidaceffi]*  -Linn.) 
fi-Hexandria  1-Monngynia,) 

This  genus  of  hardy  bulbs,  like  the  Rhododen- 
dron, has  so  multiplied  from  seeds,  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  make  out  what  are,  and  what 
are  not,  true  species.  Salisbury  and  Haworth 
gave  generic  names  to  the  di£ferent  groups  ;  but 
their  definitions  have  broken  down.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  whole  may  be  included  under 
the  old  name  Narcissus.  Seeds,  but  chiefly  by 
offsets  from  the  bulbs,  which,  in  most  kinds,  are 
freely  produced ;  rich,  Sandy  loam,  with  a  little 
leaf-mould.  Those  to  be  forced  early  should  be 
removed  out  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
decay,  and  be  kept  dry  and  cool  until  potting-time, 
in  autumn. 
N.  A'jtue  (Ajn).    1.    Yellow.    March. 

—  a'lbtcans  (whitening).  4*  ^^^  yellow.  March^ 

1789. 

—  aV6v«  (white).    1.    White,  yellow.    April. 
pte'niu  (double-orange.  Phanis).  1.  Sul- 
phur.   April. 

~  angtutifo'lius  (narrow-leaved).  I.White.  May. 
South  Europe.     1570. 

—  aperticoro'na  (open-crowned).  Yellow,  orange. 

April.    N.  Africa. 

—  aaraWttt*  (orange).    1.  Yellow.  March.  Ifl29. 
pf^nuslu'ifuaidovhlt'yellovt).  1.  Yellow. 

March.    1629. 

—  hi' color  (two- coloured).  1.  White,  yellow.  April. 

Spain.    1629. 

—  6t)2o'rtM  (two-flowered).    1.    White.    Blarch. 

Britain. 

—  bi'/ron»  (two-faced).  I.  Yellow.  March.  South 

Europe. 
~  bulhoco'dium    (bulbous.     Boop-petaled).     i. 
.    Yellow.    April.    Portugal.     1629. 

—  cn'pax  (capacious).    $.    Pale  yellow.    May. 

—  rert'fUM  (wax-coloured).     1.     white.    April. 

—  ee'rnuiu  (pa/e-drooping).    J.   Crimson,  white. 

March.    Spain. 

enro'napltfna  (full-crowned)  1.  Crimson, 

white.    March.    Spain. 

—  ct^rt'ww*  (citJron-coloured).    1.   White,  yellow. 

April. 

—  compre'atus  {Hnt-tlalJced).    1.    Lilac,  yellow. 

March.    Spain. 

—  eo'neolur  (one-coloured),   i.    Sulphur.   April. 

1820. 
<— co«M;n''c«uf (conspicuous),    i.    Yellow.    May. 

—  crenula'tus  (scolloped-/>e/a/ed).  I.White.  April. 

Spain. 

—  Cyfpri  (Cyprian).    1.    White,  yellow.    March- 

Cyprus.  I 

<70f>o'Aa;p/e'na  (full-crowned).   1.  White, 

yellow.     March. 

—  deji'ciens  idf-ficient).    Whit*.    South  Europe. 

—  J^orne'des  (l)iomedes*). 

—  duhius  (doubtful).    White.    April.     France. 
--Jiatulo'sus  (hollow-«to/A0d).  9.  White,  yellow. 

April. 

—  floribu'ndua  (many-flowered).  l4.White,yellow. 

March.     Spain. 

—  ^o/anMi/o'/iM*  (snowdrop-leaved),   f.    White. 

May. 

—  gm'ciii»  (slender),    ij.    Yellow.     April. 

—  gra»d*/Jr#'r«« (large-flu wered).  I.White,  yellow. 

April. 

—  Hawo'rthia  (Haworth'*).  1- Yellow.  April.  1/00. 
ple'nus  sulpku'reua  (floufale-sulphur).     1 . 

Sulphur.     April.     lt)-29. 

—  httmina'lia  (i«i»er-cttr/ed-cup).l  Yellow.March. 

—  ihcompuru'bilis   (incomparable).     1.     Vellow. 

April.     PortUji^al.     1629. 

—  xnfla'tua  (swollen),    i.     Yellow.    March. 

2  O 
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^\n.  ■ttike ;  fiandf  peat  and  turfy  loam,  with  rhzr. 
coal  And  dried  naw-duiiK.  Winter  teaip.,  45°  to 
SA° ;  summer,  6&*  to  85°. 

N.  chloron^ma  {^reen-fiiamented),  l^.  Scarlet* 
July.     Organ  Mountains.     1841. 

•—iofufma  (violet 'Stemmed).  Deep  crimson. 
Tropical  America.     1848. 

-"lo'nfipes  ilong-ftower-atatked).  3.  Scarlet. 
December.    Brasil.    1841. 

Nemb'sia.    (Name  of  a  plant  in  Dios- 
corides.      Nat.  ord.,  FigworU  [Scrophu- 
.lariaceeB].   Linn.,  X^-Didynamia  2-Angio- 
spermia.    Allied  to  Hemimeris.) 

Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seeds 
•own  in  asli(rht  hotbed  in  spring,  and  transplanted 
in  May  or  June,  or  sown  in  Mav ;  the  perennials, 
also,  by  divisions  in  spVintj;, and  by  cuttingfs  under 
a  hand-light  in  summer ;  sandy  loam ;  a  cold  pit, 
and  dry  in  winter. 

ANNITAL8. 
JV.  A»<?o'm»»  (two-horned),  a.  Purple.  July.  177*' 
— ^onAu'mfa  (many-flowered).  1.  White,  yellow. 
July. 

—  linea'risCnBXtow-leaned).  1.  Rose.  April.  1822. 

HERBACEOUS. 
N,  chamadrifo'lia  (Rhameedrys-Ieaved).  2.  Purple. 
June.    1/87. 

—  /a?'^tfn«  (stinking).    2.    Purple.    June.    1798' 

—  /ru^e^KCefiw  (shrubby).  2.  Yellow.   May.  18l6. 

Evergreen. 
Nemopa'nthes.  (From  ncmos^  a  grove, 
and  anthoSf  a  flower ;  it  being  generally 
found  in  groves.  Nat.  ord..  Holly  worts 
[Aquifoliacefe].  Linn.,  2^-Polyyamia2- 
Dlmcia.    Allied  to  Prinos.) 

An  ornamental,  hardy,  deciduous,  upright- 
trowing  shrub,  very  little  known  in  England,  but 
very  deairahle.  It  was  called  I'le*  Cunnde'nsia 
an<l  Pri'noa  lu'cida.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
vhite ;  but  the  berries  are  large,  beautiful  crimson, 
Hiiil  very  ornamental.  Layers  in  autumn;  seeds 
'.lien,  and  in  spring ;  common  shrubbery  soil,  but 
it  will  do  better  with  an  addition  of  sandy  peat  or 
lcat«mouId. 

iV.  Canude'tiiis  (Canadian).   3.    May.    N.  Amer. 
1812. 

Nemo'phila.  (From  nemosf  a  grove, 
and  phileOf  to  love ;  from  their  place  of 
growth.  Nat.  ord.,  HydrophyU  [Hydro- 
phyllaceoe] .  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1-Moho- 
yynia.) 

Like  all  the  Califomian  annuals,  well-adapted 
to  he  sown  in  September ;  the  seedlings  to  stand 
over  the  winter,  and  be  protected  at  times  with 
evergreen  boughs,  to  flower  where  sown,  or  to  be 
raised  in  patches,  and  thus  transplanted  in  spring ; 
nov/n  thicklv  in  March,  on  a  rough,  rich  soil, 
consisting  of  leaf-mould,  rotten  dung,  and  coarse 
loam,  laid  on  a  hard  bottom,  protected  by  glass  or 
mats,  and  transierred  to  the  flower-garden  in 
April  and  May.  Sown  in  April  and  May,  in  the 
open  border,  they  will  flower  most  of  the  summer. 
A  few  grown  in  pots  will  ornament  a  house  or 
window  in  winter  and  spring.  A  rich,  liirht  soil 
suits  them  best,  and  a  moist,  shady  i^iruatiun.  In 
watering,  avoid  wetting  th^  collar  of  the  plant. 

\NNUALS. 
S.  atoma'rin   (speckled).      ^.      White,    purple. 
August.    Califuruia.     1836. 


If.  auri'ta   (e%T-teaned).     1^.      Purplet      Jane. 
California.     1 831. 

—  inai'gnis  {9howj).    1 4*    Blue.    August.    Cali- 

fornia.    1 833. 

—  maettWta  (blotched-^Towtfr^cO'  k'  White,  pur- 

ple.   June.    California.     1848. 

.  herbaceous  perennials. 
N.  dUcoida'iis  (disk-shaped).  Purple.   June.  N. 
Amer.     1843. 

—  panicula'ta  (panicled).    |.    Pale  blue.    May. 

N.Amer.     1813. 

—  parmflo'rn  (small-flowered).   Blue.    N.  Amer. 

1826. 

—  pAaM/tot'de«  (phacelia-like).    I.    Blue.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1822. 

Neo'ttia.  (From  neottia,  a  bird's-nest ; 
referring  to  the  interlacing  of  the  nume- 
rous roots.  Nat  ord..  Orchids  [Orchida- 
cese] .  Linn.,  20-Oynandria  l-Monandrid. 
Allied  to  Listera.) 

Ground  orchids.  Even  the  hardy  kinds  are  in- 
teresting ;  division  in  spring ;  sandy  peat,  loam, 
and  charcoal.  Temp.,  for  stove  kinds,  winter,  5CP 
to  6o°;  summer,  6u°  to  80**. 

HARDY. 
N.  teatitjoflis  (summer).    4.   White.    September. 
N.  Amer.     1822. 

—  auiumnaUis  (autumnal).     |.     White.     Sep- 

tember.    Europe.     1800. 

—  ee'mua  {AroofAng-flowered).  1.  White.  July. 

N.  Amer.     1796. 

—  m'tftwa'tni*  (bird's-nest).    1.    Brown.     May. 

Britain. 

GREENHOTTSE. 
N.  atutra'li*  (southern).    |.    Red.    N.  Holland. 
1823. 

—  p/an^a^'n^a  (plantain-Zeaoed).  1.  Red.  June^ 

NepauL    1824. 

STOVE. 
N»Qphy'Ua  (leafless).    1.     Red.     Pink.    June. 
'Prinidad.     1826. 

—  ftfcotor (two-eoloured).   I.  White.   February. 

Trinidad.     i62S. 

—  efa'ta  (tall).  2.   Green.    July.    W.  Ind.    1790. 

—  glanduto'sa  (glanded).    Green,  white.    Janu- 

ary.   W.  Ind. 

—  grandifia^ra  (large-flowered).     White,  green. 

April.    St.  Vincent.     1829. 

—  macra'ntha  (long-flowered).    White.    March. 

W.  Ind.     1827. 

—  orchioi'dea  (orchis- like).     Rose.     November. 

Jamaica.    1826. 

—  j^i'cto  (painted).  3.    Green.   April.   Trinidad. 

1805. 

—  pvA'ca  (modest).^.  Pink.  November.  China. 

I819. 
Neotto'pteris.  (From«eo<iia,  a  bird's- 
nest,  and  jp^m«,  a  fern;  founded  on  the 
Bird's-nest,  or  Spleenwort  Fern.  Nat. 
ord.,  Ferm  [PolypodiaceaB].  Linn.,  24- 
Cryptoyamia  l-FiUces,) 

Ferns,  with  brown  spores,  requiring  rather 
shaded  situations.    See  FamNS. 

GREENHOUSE. 
N.  atipUa'fa  (lnng~9tii\ked).    May.    N.  S.Walee. 

—  tmigaf rig  (common).  June.  N.  Holland.  1822. 

STOVE. 
N.  Orem'Uei  (Greville's).     May.     E.  Ind. 

—  mwuefo'Ha  (musa-leaved).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  j9Ati/i'li«(M(hart*a-tonfue).    May.    S.  Ind. 
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Nepe'nthes.    Pitch£r  Plant.     (Prom 

nepentheSf  grief-assuaging;  its  supposed 

medieinal  quality.      Nat.  ord.,  Nepe/tths 

[Nepeuthaoefe].      Linn.,  22-I)ioBcia  13- 

Monadelphia.) 

<  Stove  trtrgreen  climbers.  Seeds,  when  they 
can  be  obtained,  which  require  a  strong,  moist 
heat  to  vegetate  them  in ;  but  chiefly  by  little  off- 
sets, which  come  from  near  the  base  of  the  shoots ; 
very  fibry  peat,  old  sphagnum,  charcoal,  and 
broken  potsherds,  particularly  well-drained ;  the 
pot  to  be  then  plunged  in  moss,  and  at  all  times 
supplied,  less  or  more,  with  bottom-heiit  and  abun- 
dance of  moisture.  Where  there  are  tanks  or 
beds  heated  by  hot  water,  one  chief  element  to 
successful  culture  is  obtained.  Even  in  winter  the 
bottoin-heat  should  not  be  lower  than  75°.  Win- 
ter temp.,  60°  to  65° ;  summer,  60°  to  90°. 

N.  a'tbo  margina'ta  (whit«-nuurgined).  Singa- 
pwe.     184a. 

—  ampuiiafcea  (bottle-likfli).   Green.  June.  Ma- 

nilla.   184Q. 

—  distiUato'ria  (distilling.    Chinese).  6.    Green, 

yellow.     China.     1789. 

—  Hookeria'na  (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's).    20.    Sara- 

wak.    1847. 
-—  l^ms  (smooth).    Java,    1848. 

—  Lindleya'na  (Dr.  Lindley's).  8.  Purple.  Borneo. 

1847. 

—  Loddige'sa  (Loddige's).    Borneo.    1847- 

—  phylla'mphora  (pitcher-leaved).     6.     Green, 

yellow.    July.    China.     1820. 

—  Rafflesia'nu  (Sir  r^Umford  Baffles*).     Vellow, 

brown.    September.    Singapore.     1845. 

Nepe'ta.  Cat  Mint.  (Named  from 
Nepet^  a  town  in  Tuscany.  Nat.  ord., 
LabicUes  [LamiaceiB].  linn.,  14:-Didy' 
namia  i-Gymnospermia,  Allied  to  1  'laco- 
oephalum.) 

A  ^nus  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  compre- 
hending a  few  ornamental,  with  a  large  number 
pf  weeds;  the  latter  we  have  omitted.  The 
Ground  Ivy,  Nepe'ta  gle'ckomot  is  stiU  held  in 
high  estimation  as  a  pectoral  medicine  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  also  several  others  of 
this  order.  Seeds,  sown  in  spring,  but  chiefly  by 
dividing  the  plants  in  the  spring  as  growth  com- 
mences; also,  in  rare  kinds,  by  cuttings  in  sum- 
mer, under  a  hand-tight ;  light,  sandy  soil ;  some 
of  the  more  trailing  liinds  do  well  for  rock-work. 

N.  amethp'stina  (amethystine).-    1^.    Blue.  July. 

South  Europe.     18 16. 
*— reeruVea  (blue).     1^.    Blue.    May.    1777. 

—  Croa'tiea  (Croatian).  U.  White.  July.   Hun- 

gary.    18-21. 

■»—  diffu'sa  (spreading).  1^.  Pnrple.  July.  Si- 
beria.   1824. 

•X- ^andi/fo'ra  (large-flowered),  fi.  Blue.  July. 
Caucasus.    I817. 

-^  graoe'oletu  (heavy-smelling).  1^.  Purple. 
July.    South  Europe.     1804. 

•—hedera'eea  (ivy-tike.  Common),  1.  Blue. 
May.    Britain. 

'— rofsea  (rosy).    ^.    Rose.  May.    England. 

variega'ta  (variegated-teaoeti).    ^.    Blue. 

May.    England. 

-^hirtttUa  {hairy).    2.    Pink.    May. 


—  imbrica'ta  (imbricated). 

iipain.     1820. 

—  UUifo'lia  (broad-leaved). 

Pyrenees.    1810. 


Hungary. 
2.      Blue.      July. 

4.     Purple.     July. 


AT.  iofijfi/ro'fa  (long-flowered).    2.    Violet.   July. 
Persia.     1802. 

—  mttcrou'ia  (long-tailed).    4.     White,  purple. 

Julv.    Siberia.     1620. 

—  majrifoHia  (nuirum-leaved).    1.    Blue*    June. 

Spain.     1800. 

—  marruhioi'deu  (horehounAAike).  1^.  Red.  July. 

—  tnuitibractea'ta  ^luany•bracted).    3.    Purple. 

July.    Algiers.     ISI7. 
-'Muui'mi  (Mussin's).    2.    Violet.    July.     Si- 
beria.    1 804 . 

—  Nepcte'Ua  (small  Nepeta).     1,     Red.     .luly. 

South  Europe.     1758. 

—  Panno'nica  (Hungarian).    4.    Red.    Septem- 

ber.    Hungary.     1083. 

—  ecordo'tie  (scordotis).    1^.    Blue.    July.    N. 

Africa.     181 7. 

—  5t6tVtca  (Siberian).  1,  Purple.  July.  Siberia. 

1804. 

—  ntaoe'o/tffw  (sweet-scented).  lA.Bluc.  July.1817. 

—  teucrii/o'lia  (teucrium-Ieaved).     1-J.     Purple. 

July.    Armenia.     IS  16. 

—  ttibero'sa  (tuberou"-iooted).  2.    Violet.   July. 

Spain.    1C33. 

—  viola'cea  (violet).   2.    Blue.    August.    Spain. 

1723. 

Nephe'iiuji.  (An  ancient  narne  for 
Burdock;  applied  in  reference  to  the 
similarity  of  the  heads  of  the  flowery 
and  heeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Soayworts  [Sapin- 
daceffi],  Linn.,  H-OcLandn%u  l-Jfouogynia, 
Allied  to  Cupania.) 

Store  evergreen  fruit-trees<  Seed  sown  in  a 
hotbed  in  spring ;  layers  and  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shouts  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass ; 
sandy  loam  and  dried  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp., 
ia*'  to  u5° ;  summer,  60"  to  80°. 

N.  Litchi'  (Lee  Chee).   15.   White.  May.  China. 
1786. 

—  LoTij'ft'naCLongan).  20.  White.  May.  China. 

17«6. 

—  vertivUlafta  (whorled).    6.    White,  red.    May. 

E.  Ind.     1820. 

Nephbo'diuu.  (Prom  nephros,  a  kid- 
ney; the  shape  of  the  spore-cases.  Nat. 
ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacese].  Linn.,  ii-l- 
Cryplogamm  IrFUicea.)     See  Ferns. 

HARDY. 
N.  aculea'tum   (eommon-prlckly).     2.     Brown. 
June.    Britain. 

—  acro«^/cAoi'de«  (acrostichum-like).  1 4-  Brown. 

July.    N.  Anier. 

—  angula're  (angular).   ^.   Brown.  July.   Hun* 

gary.     181 9. 

—  £aro'fne«  (Baromez).   Yellow.   Tartary.  !82t^ 

—  crista* turn  (/e««er-crested).    14*  Brown.  June. 

England. 
— fiUiX'tna's  (male  fern).     3.     Brown.     June. 
Britain. 

—  fru'gratu  (fraerant).    i.    Brown.    July.    Si- 

beria.   1820. 

—  Qoldia'num  (Goldie**).    2.    Brown.    August. 

N.  Amer. 

—  interme'dium  (intermediate).  2.  Brown.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1825. 

—  Laneastrie'nse  (Lancaster).      Sfellow.     July. 

N.  Amer.     1825. 

—  loha'tum  (lobed).   2.   Brown.  June.  England. 

—  lunchi'tis  (lonchitis).  j.  Browu.  May.  Britain. 
a«/>e'mw»tt   (very   rough).      1.     Browa. 

July.    N.  ktxiVT, 
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N.  marginnfl4  (ttaitgintX-spored)*     S.     Brown. 
June.    N.  Amer.     1773. 

—  Noveborace'fue  (New  York).      1^.      Brown. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1813. 

—  obti^Butn   (h\vakt-/ronded).     Yellow.      June. 

N.  Amer.    1837. 

—  oreo'pteris  (oreopterU).  S.  Brown.  July. Britain. 

—  tpinulo'tum  {created-pncklj),  1.  Brown.  June. 

Britain. 
— >  thely'pleria  (lady  fern)  .1.  Brown.  July  .Britain. 

OREENHOUSE. 
N.ctiafceum  (leathery).      1.     Brown.     June. 
Van  l)iemen*8  Land.     1831. 

—  Cunningha'mii  (Cunningham's).    1^.    Brown. 

July.    New  Zealand. 
-^decompo'aitum    (decomposed).      ^.      Brown. 
June.    N.  Holland.     1820. 

—  drept^num  (sickle-like).     S.     Brown.     July. 

Madeira.     1837. 

—  elonga'tum  (elong^ated).     9.     Brown.     July. 

Madeira.     1779. 

—  latevi'rens  (lively-green).  3.  Brown.  Madeira. 
— /tt'cevM  (shining).    I.    Brown.    August.  Mau- 
ritius.    1831. 

—  ri'gidum  (stiff).     ^.     Brown.     July.     South 

Europe.     1810. 
•»  uni'ium  (joined).     3.    Brown.    August*    N. 
Holland.    1703. 

STOVE. 
N.  nhru^ptum  (abrupt) .  Yellow.  July . Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  augt/ticeru  (increasing).    Yellow.  June.  Cuba. 

1841. 

—  atiricula'tum  (eared),    ^t    Brown.    July.    E. 

Ind.    1793. 
-'  B/tt'me<(Blume'H).  Yellow.  July.  E.Ind.  1840. 

—  cane'aceTu  (hoary).  Brown»  yellow.   May.  Isle 

of  Luson. 

—  caudi'cula'tum  (tailed).    Yellow.    July.    Isle 

of  Luson. 
-^  corii/o'/f«m  (heart-leaved).    1.  Brown.   July. 
Jamaica.    1834. 

—  crini'tum   (haired).      1.      Brown.      August. 

Mauritius.     1831. 

—  Cumi'ngH  (Cuming's).   3.  Yellow.   February. 

Malacca.     1839. 

—  edu'le  (eatable-rooleii).  Yellow.  July.  Nepaul. 

1820. 

—  ^/amfu/o'jrom  (glanded).    Yellow.   July.    Isle 

of  Luson.    1840. 
—' hippoere'pu  (horse-shoe)*    8.    Brown.    Hay. 
Jamaica. 

—  hirau'tum  (hairy).      Brown,   yellow.      May. 

Isle  of  Luzon.    1843. 

—  moV;«  (soft).  8.  Yellow.  July.  S.  Amer.  1820. 

—  muerona'tum  (sharp-pointecl).     8.      Brown. 

July.    Jamaica.     1820. 

—  para«t'<tctfm  (paraaitical).    1.    Brown.   June. 

E.  Ind.     1824. 
-*-  penni'gerum  (winged).   0.   Yellow.   January. 
W.  Ind. 

—  platyphy'llum  (flat-leaved).     Yellow*     June. 

8.  Amer.     I8S6. 

—  ;iro/tyert«m  (proliferous).    1.    Brown.    Brazil. 

—  propi'nqvum  (related).    3.    Brown.    August. 

E.  Ind.     1793. 

—  pube'scens  (downy).  Brown.  July.  Jamaica.  I817. 

—  pn'ngeua  (stinging).  l.Yeiiow. January. NV. Ind. 
'^lu^rra  (saw-like).     2.     Brown.     July.     Ja- 
maica.    18 19. 

'^  »impiicif(/lium  (simple-leaved).    Yellow^    E. 
Ind.     1840. 

—  e'rminant  (ending).    Yellow,  brown.    July. 

£.  Ind. 

—  tubero'aum  (tuberous).  1^.  Yellow.  January. 

W.  Ind.  ' 


N.  viUo'fum  (shaggy)*     S* 
Ind.    1793. 


Brown.    July.    W. 


Nephbo'lepis.  (From  nephros^  a  kid- 
ney, and  Upif,  a  scale ;  referring  to  the 
covering  of  the  seed,  or  spore -cases. 
Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacese]*  Linn., 
2^-Cryptogamia  l-Filices,) 

Stove  Ferns,  with  yellow  spores.    See  Fbens. 
N.  acumina'ta  (pointed).    June.    W.  Ind. 

—  biaerra'ta  (dottble-saw-et^^etf).    June.    Isle  of 

Luzon. 

—  ensift^lia  (sword-leaved).    June.    India. 

—  hirtu'tuta  (small-haired).    June.    Malacca. 

—  oblitera'ta  (obliterated).  June.N. Holland.  1839. 

—  ptfnduia  (droopina).    June.    W.  Ind. 
^punctula'ta  (small-dotted).    June.    W.  Ind* 

—  apte'ndens  {nhimng).    June.    W.  Ind. 

—  trichomanoi'des    (trichomaneS'like).       June. 

Isle  of  Luson. 

—  tuben/ta  (tuberous-rooted).    8.    September. 

Jamaica.    1841. 

—  voA('6i7t«  (twining;.  June.  W.  Ind. 
Neptu'nia.  (After  Neptune^  the  my- 
thological deity  of  the  sea ;  a  water-plant. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  23-Polygamia  \-Moncecia,  Allied 
to  Desmaothus.) 

Stove  water-plant,  with  pinnated,  sensitive 
leaves  like  a  Mimoaa;  seeds  in  strong  heat;  cut- 
tings and  divisions.  Winter  temp.,  60^  to  60^; 
summer,  60°  to  90°. 

N,piyna{ivX\).  White,  yellow,  August.  Mexico. 
1733. 

Nebi'nb.  (The  daughter  of  Nerius. 
Nat.  ord.,  AmaryUids  [Amaryilidacese]. 
Linn.,  fi-Hexandna  }'Moiwgynia,  Allied 
to  Brunsvigia.) 

Greenhouse  bulbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  except  when  otherwise  mentioned.  The 
Guernsey  lily  is  a  Nerine,  and,  like  it,  all  the 
species  flower  in  the  autumn — some  before  the 
growth  of  the  leaves,  and  others  with  the  leaves 
coming  up.  Like  the  Amaryllis,  they  grow  from 
September  to  May,  and  delight  in  strong,  yellow 
loam ;  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  leaves  is  requisite 
to  cause  them  to  flower  the  following  autumn. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  cross  them 
with  Amaryllis  and  other  allied  families  withnut 
success ;  but  they  produce  fine  crosses  among 
themselves.  Seeds  sown  in  heat,  in  spring,  or  as 
soon  as  ripe,  but  chiefly  by  offsets  from  the  bulbs ; 
rich,  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  peat;  deeply  planted, 
and  a  dry  situation  in  winter ;  or  protected  in  » 
cold  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  kept  dry  until  vege* 
tation  commences. 
N.  curufsca  (glittering).   I .  Scarlet.  July.   I8O9. 

—  curoifo'tia  (curve- leaved).  I.  Purple.July.1777. 
—> yfejrvo'sa  (zigzag).  I.   Pink.  September.  i;95f 

—  hu'mUis  [low).    3.    Red.    June.    1/05. 

^ putche'tla  iprettj).    3.     Pink.    July.     1880. 

—  rw'irgrt  (rosy),    f.     Pink.    July.     1818. 

—  SamtVnsJs  (Guernsey  JLt/j/).    1.    Red*    Sep 

tember.    Japan.     1059* 

—  ujiduln'ta  iw%vtA-Jiowered).    |.    Pink.    May, 

China.     1767. 

—  venit'jr^a  (beautiful).    1.  Scarlet.  June.    I8O6. 

Ne'biuh.  Oleander.  (From  neros, 
moist ;  referring  to  their  nativtj  places  of 
growth.  Nat.  ord..  Dogbanes  [Apocyna- 
ceee J .    Linn.,  b-PentaHdria  J  'Monogyu ia. ) 
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NotwithstaBding  the  beauty  of  the  Oleander, 
It  is  one  of  the  most  Tirulent  ox  vegetable  poisons. 
Beautiful  greenhouse  plants,  but  which  require  a 
-  higher  temperature  to  start  them  in  the  spring. 
CiKtings  of  shoots,  getting  firm,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  kept  warm ;  cuttings  a  little  older 
do  well  in  phials  of  water,  also  kept  warm ;  peat 
and  loam,  enriched  with  cow-dung  and  leaf- 
mould.  Winter  temp.,  35°  to  48° ;  summer,  60° 
to  75°.  The  shoots  made  this  season  should 
bloom  the  next,  if  well  ripened. 

N.  odt/rum  (sweet-scented).  6*    Pale  red.   July. 

E.  Ind.     1683. 
— ca'meum  (fleshy).    0.    Pink.    July.    E. 

Ind.    1083. 

—  "-^ple'num  (douhlt-flowered),    5.    Pale  red. 

July.    £.  Ind.     l683. 

—  olea'nder  (oleander).   8.   Red.  August.  South 

Europe.     150(9. 

—  •—— a'/6itm  (white -yfowered).     8.     White. 

August.    South  Europe.    1 696* 

—  '——<p/«'n42«iM  (shining).    7.    Bed.    August. 

South  Europe.    1814. 

—  — —  variega'tuin  (variegated).     8.     Striped. 

August.    South  Europe. 

—  thyrtiflu^rum  (thyrse-flowered).  5.  Pink.  July. 

Nepaul.     1830. 

Ness' A.   (The  name  of  a  sea-nymph. 

Nat.ord.,iooses^n/c«  [LythraceseJ .  Linn., 

11- Dodecandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to 

Heimia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial.  Divisions  in  spring, 
as  fresh  growth  commences;  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass;  sandy 
loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  45°  to  55°; 
summer,  60°  to  80°. 

N,  trifivfra  (three-flowered).    2.   Blue.    August. 
Mauritius.     1802. 

Netod'xia.  (Named  after  M.  Netouxy  a 
German  author.  Nat.  ord.,  Nightshades 
[SolanacesB].  Linn.,  b-Pentandiia  1-Mo' 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Nicotiana.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  in  spring ; 
cuttings  of  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  summer ; 
rich,  sandy  loam. 

i\r./onno'«a  (handsome),  f.  Yellow.  July.  Mexico. 
1826. 

Nettino  is  employed  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  walls,  and  the 
rude  access  of  wind  to  trees  grown  upon 
them,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
birds. 

Netting  is  a  very  effectual  preventive  of 
cooling,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated 
when  considering  Screens  generally ;  and 
in  connexion  with  that,  it  mny  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  not  altogether  immate- 
rial of  what  substance  netting  is  formed. 
Worsted  is  to  be  preferred,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  durable,  but  because  it 
is  the  best  preventive  of  a  wall's  cooling. 
We  have  found  the  thermometer  under 
a  hemp  net  sink,  during  the  night,  from 
20  iQ  40  lower  than  that  under  a  net  of 
worsted,  the  meshes  being  small  and  of 
equal  size  in  both  nets.  This  can  only  be 


because  worsted  is  known  to  be  a  worse 
conductor  of  heat  than  hemp ;  and,  not 
absorbing  moisture  so  easily,  is  not  so 
liable  to  the  cold  always  produced  by  its 
drying.  Netting  will  also  exclude  flies 
and  other  winged  insects  from  the  fruit 
against  walls,  although  the  meshes  are 
more  than  large  enough  to  permit  their 
passage.  Why  this  is  the  case  is  not  very 
apparent ;  but  the  netting  is  equally  effi- 
cient in  keeping  similar  insects  from  in- 
truding into  rooms  if  there  are  no  cross 
lights.  If  there  are  windows  on  different 
sides  of  the  room,  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  also  in  a  green  or  hot- 
house, nets  would  not  be  so  efficient. 

One  hundred  square  yards  of  netting, 
according  to  some  merchants'  mode  of 
measuring,  will  not  cover  more  than  fifty 
square  yards  of  wall,  for  they  stretch  the 
net,  first  longitudinally,  and  then  laterally, 
when  making  their  measurement,  and  not 
in  both  directions  at  once,  as  the  gar- 
dener must  when  covering  his  trees.  Dis- 
appointment, therefore,  should  be  avoided, 
when  ordering  new  nets,  by  stating  tbe 
size  of  the  surface  which  has  to  be  co- 
vered. This  may  be  done  without  any 
fear  of  imposition. 

Mr.  Bichardson,  net  maker,  New  Boad, 
London,  informs  us,  that  one  cwt.  of  old 
mackarel-net,  weighed  when  quite  dry, 
will  cover  eight  hundred  square  yards; 
and  one  cwt.  of  old  herring -net  (smaller 
meshes)  will  cover  six  hundred  square 
yards.  Mr.  Hulme,  of  Enutsford,  has 
isent  us  various  specimens  of  his  nets  and 
open  canvass  for  inspection — some  made 
of  woollen  and  others  of  hemp :  the  last 
does  not  shrink  after  being  wetted  like  the 
woollen.  Mr.  J.  Haythom,  of  Nottingham, 
has  also  sent  us  specimens  of  his  excel- 
lent hexagonal  netting. 

NETTI.E-TREE.      Ce'Uis, 

New  Jebsey  Tea.  Ceano'thut  Ame* 
Hca'nus, 

New  Zealand  Spinach  {Tetrago'nia 
expa'nsa)  is  much  admired  as  a  substitute 
for  summer  spinach,  being  of  more  deli- 
cate flavour,  and  continues  available  the 
whole  summer. 

Sow,  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  the 
seed-vessel,  as  gathered  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  in  a  pot,  and  placed  in  a  melon* 
trame.  The  seedlings  to  be  pricked  while 
small  singly  into  pots,  to  be  kept  under  a 
frame  with  out  bottom-heat  until  the  third 
week  in  May,  or  until  the  danger  of  frost 
is  past*    Plant  in  rows,  in  a  rich,  light 
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soil,  at  three  or  fohr  feet  apart  each  way. 
Twenty  plants  will  afford  an  abundant 
supply  daily  for  a  large  family. 

In  five  or  six  weeks  after  planting,  the 
vouDg  shoots  may  be  gathered,  these 
being  pinched  off.  They  are  productive 
until  a  late  period  of  the  year,  as  they 
survive  the  frosts  that  kill  nasturtiums 
and  potatoes. 

To  obtain  Seed. — A  plantation  must  be 
made  on  a  poorer  soil,  or  kept  stunted 
and  dry  in  pots,  as  ioe-plants  are  when 
seed  is  required  of  them. 

NiCKER-TREE.     OuUandi'na. 

Nicotia'na.  Tobacco.  (Named  after 
Nicot,  a  French  ambassador  in  Portngid, 
who  first  obtained  seeds  from  a  Dutch 
merchant.  Nat.  ord.,  Nightshadfs  [Sola- 
jidJceBi]JATiXi,Jb-Pervtandrial-Monogynia,) 

Tobacco  was  first  introduced  either  from  To- 
bago, in  the  West  Indies,  or  Tobasco,  in  Mexico — 
hence  the  name.  Shrubby  and  perennial  kinds 
require  the  warm  greenhouse  in  winter,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  divisions  and  cuttings,  and  also 
freely  by  seeds ;  all  the  annuals  are  raised  by  seed 
sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  March  or  April ;  seedlings 
pricked  off,  potted,  and  transplanted  in  rich  soil 
towards  the  end  of  May,  when  the  ornamental 
ones  will  adorn  the  flower-border,  and  the  useful 
ones,  such  as  iaha'eum  and  macrophy'Haj  will 
yield  their  large  leaves  for  fumigating  purposes ; 
gtau'oa  makes  a  flue  appearance  against  a  wall. 

ANNUALS. 
N.  ala'ttt  (winged).  2.  Pink.  September.  N.  Amer. 
1829* 

—  angtutifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  4.  Pink.  August. 

Chili.     1810. 

—  Brasilie'nsis  (Brazilian).  4.  Rose.  July.  Brazil. 

1825. 

—  Chine'ruia  (Chineue).  0.  Pink.  August.  China. 

1810. 

—  dilata'ta  {•pntiA).    3.    Pink.    Auirust.    1820. 
— fra'grans  (sweet-scented).  3^.  While.   Isle  of 

Pines. 

—  glutino'Bu  (clammy).  4.  Scftriet.  August.  Peru. 

1759. 

—  longiflu'ra  (Iong-<tt6etf-flowered).    3.    White. 

August.    Buenos  Ay  res.     1832. 
•—  tnacrophyUla  (large-leaved).    6.    Pink.    July. 

America, 
r- mtcra'/i/Aa  (small-flowerad).  1.  Green,  white. 

July. 

—  muUiva'lifis  (many-valved).    S.    White.    July. 

Columbia.    1826. 

—  na'na  (dwarf).    i>    White,    July.     N.  A,m9t, 

1823. 

—  Ncpalt/ntis  (Nepaul).  4.  Rose.  July.  Nepaul. 

1829. 

—  noctiflo'ra  (night-flowering).  S.  Pink.  Ausust. 

Chili.     1826. 

—  P«^io/tt'^a  (/oitjT-leaf-stalked).  4.    Rose.   July. 

S.  Amer.     1829. 

—  j»/«m6/i^'ni/o7ia  (plumbago-leaved).  2.  White. 

May.    America.     I8I6. 

—  9tia<2rtoa'/t7M  (four-valved).    1.    White.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1811. 

—  rolundifu'Ha  (round-Ieaved).    S.   White.    Au- 

gust.   Swan  River,     (837. 
.—  •tmgui'nea  (crimson).     4.      Crimson.      July. 
South  Brazil.    I829. 


M  taha^eum  (tobacco).  4.  Pink.  July.  America. 

1970. 
a'Hpea  (wing-stalked).  4.  Pink.  July.  8. 

Amer.     1570. 
attenuafta  (thin),  i.  Pink.  July.  S.  Amer. 

1570. 
^graci7<;>«  (slender-stalked).  4.  Pink.  July. 

S.  Amer.     1570. 
Wngua  (tongue-toovetf).   4.  Pink.    July. 

S.  Amer.    1750. 
macrophfUa  (large-leaved).  7.  Pink.  July. 

8.  Amer.-    1570. 
palk'ncens  (pale).  4,  Pink.  July.  8.  Amer. 

1570. 
tero'fina  (late).  4.  Pink.  July.  S.  Amer. 

1570. 
Vtfrdan  (Verdan).  4.  Pink.  July.  S.  Amer. 

1570. 

—  vUco'sa  (clammy).  3.  Pink.  July.  Buenos  Ayrea. 

1624. 

—  Ybarre'nitis  ( Ybarra).  9.  Pink.  Anguaft.  S.  Amer. 

18SS. 

PERENNIALS. 
N.frutieo'aa  (shrubby).   4.   Pink.    July.  China. 
1699<    Evergreen. 

—  ^/(itt'ca  (milky-green).    30.    Vellow.    August. 

Buenos  Ayres.     1827.     Kvergreen. 

—  flMuftt/a'fa  (wave-/«tf e«i().  S.  White.  July.  N. 

S.  Wales.    ISOO. 

—  vincmflo'ra  (vinca-flowered).  2.  White.  August. 

S.  Aiher.    1820. 

Nierembe'rgu.  (Named  after  J.  E, 
Nuremberg^  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  Nat.  ord., 
Nigbttkades  [SolanacesB].  Linn.,  H-Pen^ 
tandria  1-Monogynia»    Allied  to  Petunia. ) 

Pretty  half-hardy  plants  for' flower-beds.  Cut- 
tings root-freely  under  a  hand-light  in  summer,  if 
kept  shaded;  and  very^ freely  in  deep  pits,  in  su- 
tumn,  without  shading,  if  the  glass  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  from  the  cuttings; 
and  most  freely  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  spring,  frum 
plants  commencing  to  grow  after  being  kept  ra* 
thercool  over  the  winter.  Sandy  loam  and  a  little 
peat,  and,  when  ^uick  growth  is  wanted,  a  little 
cow-dung ;  kept  m  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  a  dry, 
cold  pit  in  winter,  where  frost  can  be  excluded ; 
the  soil  in  winter  should  be  poor,  and  kept  rather 
dry;  propagated,  also,  easily  by  sowing  in  a  sliKht  ^ 
hotbed  in  March  and  April,  potting  and  turning 
out  the  seedlings  into  the  flower-gerden  ia  the 
middle  of  May.' 
N.  arigta'ta  {Awntd-leaved).    ^.    White,  purple. 

July.     Panama.     1832      Annual. 
-"ealjfci'na  (/ar^.ralyxed).    |.    White.    July. 

Uraguay.     1834.     Herbaceous. 
— jS/tcau7is  (thread-stemmed).    I.   Lilac.    May. 

Buenos  Ayres.     1832.    Herbaceous. 
-^  graf cilia   (slender;.      White,    purple.      July. 

Uraaruay.    1831.    Herbaceous. 

—  linariafo'lia  (toadflax-leaved).     ^.    Whitish. 

July.    Uratjuay.     1831.    Evergreen. 

Nige'lla.  Fennel-Flower.  (From  iiiger, 

black ;  the  colour  of  the  seeds.  Nat.  ord.. 

Crowfoots  [Banuiiculaceas].    Linn.,  1*3- 

Polyandria  b-Pentagynia.  Allied  to  Aqui- 

legia.) 

Hardy  annuals.    Seedi  in  the  open  ground  any 
time  after  the  middle  of  March. 
N.  mriata'tu  (awned).  S.  Blue.   August.   Athens. 

—  eilia'rLi  (hair-fringed).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Levant. 

—  CQmtc(/7a7tt  (smail-horned).  1.  Yellow.   July. 

1820. 
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N.  dmmm§e^Hd  (A»mtak).   i^.   Lilte,  bhie.  July, 
aiouth  Europe.     1570. 

— fivfrB-pl^no  (dottble-flow«red).  1^.  lilac, 

blue.    July.    South  Europe.    1670. 

—  Hispa'niea  (8pani»b).  1^.  Brown,  white.  July. 

Spain.    16-29* 
-<-  orienta'lU  (ea«tern).l 4.Tellow.Ju1y.Syria.l690. 

—  n^ti'oa    (cultivated).       1^.      Yellow.      July. 

Egypt.    1548. 

citri'na  (citron-coloured-»etfied).  1  J.  Pale 

blue.    July.    South  Europe. 

Cre'iica  (Cretan).  1^.  Pale  blue.July.  Crete. 

I'ndicu  (ladiaa).    1.    Pale  blue.    July. 

E.  Ind. 

Nightshade.    Sola'num. 

Night-soil.    See  Dung. 

Night  Temperature  in  hothouses, 
greenhouses,  and  frames  should  always 
average  from  10°  to  20°  lower  than  the 
temperature  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown  daring  the  day.  It  is  in  the  night 
that  the  individual  functions  are  reno- 
vated by  a  temporary  repose,  and  if  left  to 
the  dictates  of  healthy  nature,  the  sap, 
like  the  blood,  rises  at  night  with  a  much 
diminiiibed  velocity.  That  plants  do 
hecome  exhausted  by  too  unremitting 
excitement,  is  proved  to  every  gardener 
who  has  peach-houses  under  his  rule;  for 
if  the  greatest  care  bo  not  taken  to  ripen 
the  wood  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light 
duiing  the  summer,  no  peach-tree  will 
be  fruitful  if  forced  during  a  second  suc- 
cessive winter,  but  will  require  a  much 
more  increased  temperature  tlian  at  first 
to  excite  it  even  to  any  advance  in  vege- 
tation. 

The  experiments  of  Harling  and  Hun- 
ter upon  vines  growing  in  the  open  air, 
and  those  of  T>r.  Lindley  upon  vines  in 
a  hothouse,  coincide  in  testifying  that 
this  tree  grows  most  during  the  less  light 
and  cooler  hours  of  the  twenty-four; 
but  the  hours  of  total  darkness  were  the 
period  when  the  vine  grew  slowest.  This, 
obsei-ves  Dr.  Lindley,  seems  to  show 
the  danger  of  employing  a  high  night 
temperature,  which  forces  such  plants 
into  growing  fast  at  a  time  when  nature 
"bids  them  repose. 

That  the  elevation  of  temperature  at 
night  does  hurtfully  excite  plants  is 
pioved  by  the  fact,  that  the  branch  of  a 
vine,  kept  at  that  period  of  the  day  in 
temperature  not  higher  than  .M)°,  inhales 
^roiu  one-sixteenth  to  one-tenth  less 
oxygen  than  a  similar  branch  of  the 
,sarae  vein,  during  the  same  night,  in  a 
temperature  of  Td*'.  The  exhalation  ot 
moisture  and  carbonic  aeid  is  also  pro 
vortionably  increased  by  the  higher  tem- 
perature. 


Ni'PA.  (The  Molueean  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  PeUtns  [Palmaceoe],  Linn.,  21-Mo- 
noecia  lO-MoiiacUslphia,) 

Stote  Palm.  Seed*  in. a  stronfr,  moist  heat,  not 
^ving  too  much  moiature  to  the  teed  at  first ; 
rich  loam.  Winter  temp.,  GOP  to  6&^ ;  safflmer, 
60**  to  00°,  and  moist  atmosphere. 

N./ru'ticans  (shrubby).  10.  White.  E.Ind.  1832. 

Niph-e'a.  (From  niphos,  snow ;  snow- 
white  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  OesnerworU 
[Gesneracere],  Linn.,  \^-I>idynamia  2- 
Aiigiospennia.    Allied  to  Achimenes.) 

Stove  herbaceous,  white-flowered  perennials. 
Divisions  of  the  roots,  as  growth  commences,  in 
the  spring;  sandy  loam  and  peat,  enriched  with 
leaf-moutd  or  rotten  cow-ifung.  Temp,  when  at 
rest,  40°  to  45° ;  when  starting  and  potted,  55°  to 
70^ ;  when  growing.  6o°  to  75° ;  when  flowering, 
rather  less ;  until  after  flowering  they  are  allowed 
to  become  nearly  diy,  when  a  low  temperatuit 
suits  them. 

N^  afiko-linea'ta   (white-lined-/eaoe<<).    |.    Sep- 
tember.   New  Grenada.     1844. 

—  obMnga  (oblong).  ^.  September.   Uuatimala. 

1841. 

—  ru'bra  (red-Aaired).    ^.    November.    1846. 
Nipho'bolus.         (From       niphobotua, 

covered  with  snow ;  referring  to  die  white 
covering  of  the  spore-cases.  Nat.  ord.. 
Ferns  [Polypodiaces].  Linn.,  24,'Cryp- 
toaamia  1-Filice8») 

Stove  Ferns,  with  brown  spores.    See  Fikks. 
N,  aeroutichoi'dee  (acrostiifhum-like).  September. 
Isle  of  Luson. 

—  a4fM'«cefM  (atem-leaf-preMed).    |.    May.   E. 

Ind.    1894. 

—  a'/At£aiM  (whitish).    1.    July.    Ceylon. 

-^  Weoktr  (two-coloured).    August.    Malacca. 

—  ci^nft'uene  (running- together).    \.    May.     N. 

Holland.    1820; 
^  coated tu9  (tihhv^-leaned).  July.  Ceylon.   1834. 

—  y(»cct</4»'«t<«(wooUy-tufted).  August.  Manilla. 

1841. 

—  gltt'ber  (smooth).    July.    Malacca. 

—  lineu're  (nurow-leaoed).  i*  May.  Japan.  1823. 

—  ^i'niTMa  (tongue*like).  ^,  May.  Japan.    1817. 

—  nummuluri/o'liwi  (mouuwort-leaved).      May. 

Isle  of  Luson. 

—  per/u'«iM  (bored),    i.    May.    China.     1821. 

—  ru^attis  (rock).   \.   May.    N.  Holland.  1824. 

—  5'ne'fMM  (Chinese;.    \.    September.    China. 
>-  tpte'ndena  (shining).    July.     E.  Ind. 

—  tphderocefphatun  (round-beaded).    July.    Ma- 

lacca. 

—  »a'riu«  (variable).    July.    Malacca.    1845. 

Nisso'UA.  (Named  alter  W,  ^i»gole 
a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord..  Legumi- 
nous Plants  [Fabacere].  Linn.,  llDia- 
delphia  ^-JOecandrw,    Allied  to  Amicia.) 

Cuttings  of  short,  stubby,  half-ripened  shoots 
in  spring  and  summer,  in  aand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  in  bottom-heat  i  peat  and  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  56°  to  60^ ;  summer,  60*?  to  85°. 

STOVE   EVERGREEK   SHRUBS. 
iV.  ^loArtt'M  (polished).    6.     White.     1823. 

—  tnicra'ptera  (small-winged).  10..  White.  July. 

Teneriffe.     1820. 

—  RobinUefo'lia  (Rabinia-leavcd).    0.    St.  Vin- 
I  cent.    18J4.  _ 
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K,  e'Ugan§  {ttltguat),  Bluiih-white.  June.   New 
Mexico      1850. 

—  gUfante'a  {gigtintie).    Blue^    Australia.    1852. 

—  to'tw  (Efn/ptian-lotM).   Pink.   July.    Egypt. 

1802. 

—  mi'nor  (smaller).  White.  July.  N.  Amer.  1819. 

—  pube'scena  ^downy.     Indian  Lotut).     White. 

June.    £.  Ind.    1B03. 

—  ru'hra  (red).    Red.    July.    E.  Ind.     1803. 
— ro'«ea  (rosy).    Pink.  July.   E.  Ind.  1803. 

—  $euttfo'lia   (shield  •  leaved).     Blue.     August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hupe.     1/02. 

—  ateUa'tn  {•ttmd-flowered).  Blue.  July.  E.  Ind. 

1803. 

—  therma'Ua   (warm-bath.    Hungarian  Loim)* 

White.    July.     Hungary.     1800. 
-^versfcftlor  (various  -  coloured).    Pink,   white. 
August.    Bengal.     1807. 

Ny'ssa.  Tapelo  tree.  (From  Nys»a,  a 
wAter-nympta  so  called.  Nat.  ord.,  Alan- 
giads  [Alangiacese].  'L\rm.t23-Polygamia 
*2-Dicecia. ) 

All  the  kinds  deteribed  are  referabTe  to  three 
apedes,  biflo'rat  tra'ndiaans,  and  viilo'sa.  They 
are  deciduous,  green-flowered  natives  of  the 
aouthern  states  of  North  America,  where  they 
attain  the  aise  of  laive  trees,  growing  in  watery 
places.  They  succeed  best  in  peat  swamps,  and 
are  highly  deserving  of  cultivation,  on  account  of 
their  leaves  dying  off  of  an  intensely  deep  scarlet ; 
they  are  propagated  from  American  seeds,  also  ra- 
ther freely  by  layers ;  low,  damp,  moist  situati(>ns 
suit  them  best.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  seeds 
have  been  produced  in  England,  as  the  male  va- 
rieties only  have  bloomed,  so  iar  as  we  know. 

N.  biflo'ra  (two-flowered.  Mountain),  6.  May.l7S9' 
•~*c/i'nd<ran« (whitish.  Ogechee  Lime).  20.1806. 
~  grandidentufta  (larg^-toothed).    May.     1735. 

—  oilU/sa  (shaggy.   Sour  Oum).   10.  May.  18M. 

0. 

Oak.    QueWcm. 

Obero'nia.  Indian  and  African  orchids, 
only  interesting  to  botanists. 

O'cHNA.  (From  ochiiey  the  wild  pear- 
tree;  resemblance  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  Ochnads  [OcbnacesB].  linu.,  13-Po. 
lyandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreens,  all  but  one  yellow-flowered. 
Cnttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  summer,  under 
a  bell-glass,  in  sand,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam,  with  pieces  of  broken  char- 
coal and  crocks  to  aeep  the  soil  open.  Winter 
temp.,  48**  to  60°;  summer,  6o°  to  85°. 

O.  crAo'rea  (tree).  SO.  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  1839. 

—  a'tro-purpu'r/fa  (dark  purple).  4.  Purple.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     18l6. 

—  lu'cida  (bright).    6.    E.  Ind.    ISIQ. 

—  Jlfa«n7i<i'n<t  (Mauritian).  8.  Mauritius.    1833. 

—  muUi/lo'ra  (maoy-flowered).   8.  Sierra  Leunc. 

1820. 

—  ni'Hda  (shining).  6.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1815. 
>—o6hcita7a  (blunted).    4.    £.  Ind.    1790. 

Ochra'mthe.  (From  ochros^  pale  yellow, 
and  anthoi^  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Cunoniadu 
[CuuoniacesBj.  linn.,  b-Pentandria  8- 
Triyyitia,) 

\      Greeshoase  evergraen.    Suckers;  cuttings  ot 


ripened  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  sandy  soil ; 
sandy,  fibry  loam.  A  cool  greenhouse  or  a  cold 
pit  in  winter. 

O.  urgiJta  (ai^utan).    Yellow.    March.    China. 
1820. 

OcHRo'uA.     (From  ochros,  pale;   re- 
ferring to  the  flowers.     Nat.  ord.,  SLer 
culiads  [Sterculiaceffi].    Linn.,  iQ-Mona- 
delphia  2Pentayynia,      Allied  to  Chei- 
rostemon.) 

The  wood  of  O.  lago^pua  is  so  light  that  it  ia 
used  in  the  West  Indies  for  oorka.  Stove,  white- 
flowered,  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  stubby, 
side,  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  belU 
glass,  in  heat ;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp., 
fi&^toflO^i  aummer,  6»<' to  85°. 

0.  lagu'puM  (hare's-foot).    40.    Jamaica.    1804. 

—  tomento'sa  (yroollj-leaoed).      20.     9.  Amcr. 

1810. 

OcHBO'siA.    (From  ochrosy  pale  yellow. 

Nat.  ord., DogboMes  [ Apocynacee] .  Linn., 

H-Pentandria    1-Monogynia,       Allied    to 

Cerbera.) 

Stove   evergreen.      Cuttings   of   half-ripened 
shoots  ;  treatment  similar  to  Ochroma. 

0.  Borbofuiem  (Bourbon).     !•»     Cream.    Bour- 
bon,    1828. 

O'cYMUwr.    Basil.     (From  oro,  smell ; 

the  powerful  odour  of  the  plant     Nat. 

ord.,  Labiates  [Lamiaceee].     Linn.,  14- 

Didynamia  l-Gymnospermia.) 

All  but  one  are  white-flowered  ;  and  moat  of 
them  require  to  be  treated  as  tender  and  half- 
hardy  annuals.  To  be  sown  in  a  slight  hotheti, 
and  transplanted  afterwards;  the  border  kinds 
sown  where  they  are  to  arow,  in  warm  placea  aud 
light,  rich  soil,  late  in  May.    See  Ba'sil. 

STOVE   EVERGBEEN   SHBUB8,   4^0. 
O.Bojefri  (Bnjer's).      2.       Madagascar.      1835. 

Herbaceous. 
— filaments  sum   (thready).       9.      September. 
Africa.    1803. 

—  grati'sHitnum   (most    agreeable).     S.      July. 

E.  Ind.     1751. 

—  meit^Aot'<(e«  (mint-like).    I.    Annual. 

— •  ^uoiUa'num  (mountain),     f .    May.    W.  Ind. 
1825.    Annual. 

—  •fc'isotein  (holy).    1.    Purple.    E.  Ind.    1768. 

Annual. 

HARD7  ANNUAT^S,  &C, 
0.  basi'lieum  (commoit-basil).    1.    August.     E. 

lud.     1548. 

glabra' turn  (smooth).  July.  E.  Ind.  181 7. 

— p/'/o'sttm  (soft- haired).     1.    July. 

thpre^ofrum     (rtiyrse  -  flowered).         1^. 

June.    £.  Ind.     1800. 

—  bgcolor  (two-coloured).    S.     October.    Abys- 

sinia.    1843.     Deciduous  shrub. 

—  mfmmwm  (least).    {.    July.    Chili.     1573. 

Odontoglo'ssuh.  (From  odovxj  a 
tooth,  and  glossoy  a  tongue;  tooth-like 
processes  on  the  lip,  or  labellum.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orchids  [Orohidacece].  Linn.,  20- 
Oynundria  l-Monandria,  Allied  to  On- 
oidium.) 

Stove   orchids.      Dimion   of   pseudo-bulbs  $ 
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■Aliened  to  a  block  of  wood,  tnd  tlien  thn  bloek 
fattened  across  the  mouth  of  a  pot,  with  flhrjr 
peat,  sphagnum,  and  potsherds  placed  round  it. 
Winter  temp..  65°  to  65°;  summer,  05°  to  90°. 
0.  angutta'tum  (narrow-ieaved).  White,  purple. 
Merida. 

—  H'eotor  (two-coloured)*  Violet,  yellow.   Pern. 

—  Bictone'nMe  (Bieton).     Lilac*  green.     April. 

Guatimala.     18S7< 

' a'lhum  {white -lipped).     Brown,  white. 

Anril.     Guatimala.     1843. 

—  — —  rw'Arum  (red-/i/ip«rf).  Brown,  red.  April. 

Oaxaca.     1843. 

—  bremfo'lium  (short-leaved).    Purple.    Loza. 

—  c/iWtdum  (white).    Guatimala.     1840. 

—  Ceroante'sii  (CerTsntes*).    J.    White,  yellow. 

June.    Oaxaca.     1845. 

—  ci/ro^tmum  (lemon-scented).    1.    White,  rose. 

March.    Guatimala.     1840. 
' —  Clowe'ni  (Clowes's).    Yellow,  brown.     Bfay. 
Braiil.     1840. 

—  cmrul^sciMM  (bluish).     White,  blue.     May. 

Mexico. 

—  eofuMetum  (construned).     Tellow,  brown, 

green.    January.    La  Guayra.     1841. 

—  — —  mayi««  (larger).    Yellow,  brown.    May. 

La  Guayra.     1843. 

—  corda'tum  (heuulipped).  1.   Greenish-yellow, 

brown.    January.    Mexico.     1837. 

—  er^tpum  (curled).      "Yellow,  purple.      May. 

Colombia.     1844. 

—  eristt^tutn  (crested).    Brown-spotted.    Peru. 

—  eu^ida'tum  (sharp-pointed-/caoc(<).      Green, 

brown.    May 

—  dentifio'rum  (thickly-flowered).    Yellow,  red. 

March.    Tanja. 

—  Egerto'ni  (figerton's).    White.    April.    Gua- 

timala.    1840. 

—  Ehrenhe'rgii  (Ehrenberg's).  Guatimala.  1842. 

—  epidendroi'det   (epidendrum  -  like).       Yellow, 

purple.    November.    New  Grenada. 
^  Omleoitimfnum  (Galeotii's).     White.      April. 
Mexico.     1843. 

—  Ohieabreghtia'num  (Ghies^)reght's).    Jtlexico. 

—  ^a'ntf«  (magnificent).  1.  Cream, brown.  March. 

Mexico.    1849. 

faAe'We-a'/*wi» (white-lipped).  I.  Yellow, 

white.     December.    Guatimala. 

—  Ha'llii  (Hall's).    Yellow,  purple.    November. 

Peru. 

—  hiiMta*tum  (halbert-like).  Green,  red^  Mexico. 

—  haatiMbium  (balbert-lipped).    1.   White,  yel- 

low, brown.    August.    Guatiniala.    1848, 

—  Ifulea'pi  (Insleay's).     Brown,  yellow,  orange. 

July.    Mexico.     1840. 

—  U^ee  (vmooDx-tipped),     White,  yellow,  browD. 

June.    Guatimala.    1841. 

—  Mcetum  (torn).    Yellow,  brown.    Peru. 

—  longifoftiutn  (long-leaved).    Peru. 

—  iu'teo-purpvfreum  (yellow-purple).     Ydk>w, 

purple.    Pebruary.    Quindia. 

—  macula' turn  (spotted).     2.      Yellow,  brown. 

May.    Mexico.     1838. 
^-maamu're  (jaw-bone).     Fleah,  red,  yellow. 
September.     Mexico.     1846. 

—  mendn-ana'ceum    (membrane -«A«A/Actf).      |. 

White,  brown.    May.    Mexico.    1843. 

—  mya'nthum  (fly-flowered).     Peru. 

—  nelmto'tum  (clouded).    Mexico, 
'—'•ilora'hem  (sweet-scented).  Yellow, red.  July. 

Sierra  Nevada. 

—  pardi'num  (panther-like).  Yellow,hrown.  Peru. 

—  pttrvi/lo'rum  (sm^ll-flowered).     Dark  purple, 

white.    August.     Mexico. 

—  pwlcAe'/Afm  (pretty).  I.  White, yellow.  June. 

GwtinuUR.    1839. 


0.  rtfftt'«um.(bent-baek).    Deep  yellow.    Mareh. 
Peru. 

—  rVgidnm  (stiff).    Yellow.    Peru. 

—  /{»'<//«  (Lady  Rolle's).  July.  Guatimala.  1841. 

—  r&»eum  f rosy).    Rose.    Peru. 

—>J{o'Mtt( Ross's).  Yellow,  brown,  white.  March* 
Mexico.    1 839. 

—  ttelli^tum  i»tMrry- flowered).     White,  green. 

April.    Mexico.    1889. 

—  Wame'ri  (Warner's).     §.     Yellow,  crimson. 

April.    Mexico.     1844. 
'-'-'— 'purpura' turn    (purplish).      \.      Purple. 
yellow.  '  May.    Mexico.    1845. 

Odoktolo'ma.  (From  odfrm^  a  tooth, 
and  hmay  an  edge ;  fronds  or  leaves 
tooth -notched.  Nat.  ord.,  Fernfs  [Poly- 
podiacese].  Linn.,  fl^-Cryptogamia  1- 
Filices.) 

Stove  Ferns,  with  brownish-yellow  spores.    See 

FXKNS. 

0.  £or|(fa'n«m  (Bory'a).    May.    Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  puiche' U urn  (ncAt).    May.     Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  tenuifo'lium  (slender-leMved).    May.    £.  Ind. 

CEcEo'cLADES.  (Fi'om  oikeOf  to  in- 
habit, and  kladoSj  a  branch.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchids  [Orehidacese].  linn.,  20-%- 
nandria  l-Monandria.  Allied  to  An;- 
grtecnm. ) 

Stove  orchid.  Divisions,  by  separating  a  newly- 
formed  shoot ;  block  of  wood,  or  shallow  baskets, 
in  sphagnum  and  fibry  turf,  and  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  a  house.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  60°, 
and  dryish  atmosphere  ;  summer,  70°  to  90°,  dry 
before  flowering,  moist  afterwards. 

(E.fatca'ta  (sickle-shaped).    ^.    White.    April. 
China.    1815. 

CEkoca'rptts.  (From  oinos,  wine,  and 
karposy  a  fruit ;  yields  palm -wine  and  oil. 
Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [PalmaceflB],  Linn.,  21- 
Moncecia  Q-Hexandria,  Allied  to  Areca.) 

Stove  Palm.      Seeds,  but  generally  suckers ; 


rich,  loamy  soil. 
6o°  to  90°. 


Winter  temp.,  6o° ;  summer. 


<E.  Bata'na  (Bauna).    40.    S.  Amer.    1820. 

(Enoihe'ra.  Evening  Primrose.  (From 
oiihos,  wine,  and  thtra^  imbibing;  the 
roots  of  hie'nnis  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
centive to  drinking  wine.  Nat.  ord., 
Onagrads  [Onagracese].  Linn.,  S-Oclan- 
dria  1-Monogynia.) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  the  open 
border,  in  April';  also  in  the  autumn,  to  stand 
over  the  winter,  and  bloom  early;  perennials, 
by  seeds  also,  by  divisions  of  the  plants  in 
spring,  and  the  more  rare  and  tender  by  cuttings 
of  tlie  young  shoots  under  a  hand -light,  in  early 
sumaner.  See  Gopb'tia  for  some  species  some- 
times included  in  this  genus. 

HALF-HARDY. 
(E.  acau'lis  (stemless).    4*    White.  July.  Chili. 

1 82 1 .     Herhaceous. 
^  cheirantAifo'lia  (wallflower-leaved).    l^*    Yel- 
low.   July.    Chili.     1823.     Evergreen. 

—  Drummo'ndii  (Drummond's;.      4*      Yellow. 

August.    Texas.     1833.     Herbaceous. 

—  ro'sca  (rofl>).     1.    Pink.    June.  Peru.    17 M 

Herbaceous. 
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plant  in  tBe  reecMet  of  rn^k-vorlM.  hi  nhidj 
cornert,  thriving  a«  well  in  «h«(le  as  the  interest- 
ing  Periwinkles. 

HARDY  ANNfT.VLS. 
O.  interme'dia  (intermediate),  illue.  April.  Arabia. 
1836.    Biennial. 

—  limi/o'Ua  (flax-leaved).   1.   White.  Jaly.  Por- 

tugal.    1/48. 
—  /ftor«'/t« (shore).  1.  White.  Jul)'.  France.  1826. 

—  scor/»tVn'<^ra  (scorpion-like).     1.    Blue.     July. 

Bohemia.     1825. 

HAKDY  HEUBACEOUS. 
0.  umplexicnu'iis (stem'CliAping).  I.  White.  Jaly. 
8pain.     1893. 

—  mposotoi'des  (aiou«e-ear-like)   l^.  Brush.  Sep- 

tember.    Rub&ia.     1838. 

—  ni'lidum  (shining).  2.  White.  MaT.  Portugal. 

1812. 
•^  semperm'rens  (evergreen).    2^.    Blue.    June. 
Britain. 

—  ve'ma  (sprinfr).    ^.  hlur.  March.  South  Eu- 

rope.    1633. 

Onci'dium.  (From  ogkos,fi  tumour;  re- 
ferring to  excrescences  on  the  base  of  the 
lip,  or  }abellum.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
diidacese].  lAnn.^ZO'Gynandria l-Monan- 
dria.    AlUed  to  Odontoglossoni.) 

'  Stove  orchids.  Divisions  as  growth  is  commenc- 
ing in  spring;  very  shallow  baskets  suit  all  the 
largest-leaved  kindif,  or  tbey  may  be  fastened  to  a 
block  of  wood,  that  fastened  across  the  mouth  of 
a  pot,  the  pot  filled  loosely  with  pieees  of  wood 
and  charcoal,  to  insure  perfect  drainage,  and  then 
rotten  wood,  sphagnum,  and  fibry  peat  laid  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  plants,  provided  the  base  of 
the  leaves  is  sot  covered.  Hardy  kinds,  as  fiexu- 
o^9um,  require  more  packing ;  small,  tender  kinds 
'must  be  carefully  treated,  to  prevent  damping, 
especially  when  not  growing.  Winter  temp.,  58** 
to  66° ;  summer,  6o°  to  00°. 

■0.  rf<<«'jctm«m(tane»t).  4.  YeUow,  brown,  March. 

Panama.     1793. 
.—  ami'ctum  (frilled).  1 .  Yellow,  brown-blotched. 

April.     Braxil.     1846. 

—  amplin'tum  {hxohA-lipped).  2.  Yellow,  brown. 

.    March.    America.     1832. 

fna'jor  OAtger-fluwered).  ^.^ellow.  March. 

Guatimala.     )84U. 

—  asc^ndeng  (ascending).  Yellow.  April.  Ouati- 

'  m«la.     1837. 

—  6ar6tt7um  (bearded).  14.  Yellow.  April.  Brazil. 

1818. 

—  Barke'ri  (Barker's).  1.  Yellow.  April.  Mexico. 

1840. 
.—  Batemania'num  (Batemao's).    Yellow.  April. 
Mexico.     1838. 

—  Bau'eri  (Bauer's).    Yellow,  brown.    April. 

—  biciilln'sum  (two'warted).    1.    Orange,  brown. 

July.     Panama.     1842. 

—  hi' color  (two-coIoured-y7oii;er««f).    ^.     Yellow. 

September.    Mexico.     184l. 

—  biewnu'tumiiviO'homtA).  1.  Yellow-spotted. 

June.    Rio  Janeiro.     1830. 
.—  bifu'liiim  (two-leaved)  |.  Yellow,  purple.  July. 

Montevideo.     I81I. 
P'l'liidum  (pAle.pellow).    J.    Pale  yellow. 

July.     Monte  Video.     1832. 

—  hrachyphy'llum  (^hort- leaved).  Yellow,  brown. 

July.     Mexico.     1^:36. 

—  ca'ndidum  rwhire).     White,  vellow.     March. 

Mexico.     J  843. 

—  tfariii'«7ttffi  (keeled).   Brown,  yellow.  August. 

Xalapa^     1838. 


O.  Carthnghufnae  (Carthi^ian).  4.  Olive.  Bfav. 

Cartbal^.     1791. 

—  Ce6o//e'«  (CeboUefi.).   1.  Yellow.  April.    \V. 

Ind.     1825. 

—  ciliaftum  {fringtd-lipped).  ^.  Yellow,  red.  Ja- 

nuary.   Brazil.     1818. 

—  cUri'num  (lemon-colouredy.    5.    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   Trinidad. 

—  cvfncolor  (one-coloured).    |.    Lemon.    May. 

Organ  Mountains.     1839* 

—  confrago'nim  (uneven).  Straw.  July.  Mexico. 

1835. 
~  eomifgerum  (horn-bearing).  J.  Yellow.   July. 
Brazil.     1829. 

—  trifapUTh  {curled-pefaled) .    3.    Ornnge.    June. 
lu'teum  (yellow).    Yellow.    May.    Organ 

Mountains.     1838. 

—  cvcuUtt'tum  (hooded).  Red,  purple.  February. 

Qutndia. 

—  r«V/vm  (curtailed).    Brown,  yellow.     1846. 

—  dettui'deum    {tnsmgnXi-lipped).    1.    Yellew. 

October.    Luna.    1836. 

—  Deoonia'nurn  (Duke  of  Devonshire's)."  2.  Yellow, 

brnwn.    January.     Guatimala.     1836. 

—  dioariec^ turn  (spreading).    1>^.  VeUow,  orange, 

brown.    December.    Brazil.     1826. 

—  cu'preum  (copper-coloured).    14<  Yellow,  cop« 

per.    December.    Brazil.     1836. 

—  excaoa'tum  (hollowed).    Yellow.    May.    Gua- 

timala.    1840. 
—/alcipe'tnlum  (sickle-petaled).  Brown.  August. 

Merida. 
— >fTOAna'/u»»(fringed-yfou;ered).  Yellow.  Braxil. 

—  fluheUi'ferum  (fan-bearing).    Brown,   purple. 

July.     Brazil.     1843. 

—  fiexuo'sum  (zigzag).  \^.  Yellow,  brown.  June. 

Brazil.     1818. 

mti'jur  {Itager.flowered).  1^.  Yellow.  June. 

Brazil.     1839. 

—  For6tf'*it  (Forbes's).    1.  Scarlet,  yellow.    Sep- 

tember.   Organ  Mountains.    1837. 

—  Forke'lii  (Forkel's).    Yellow,  crimson.    Jan«. 

Mexico.     1844. 

—  guttc^tum  (spotted).    Yellow,  brown.    April. 

Jamaica.    1838. 

/u'/^«n«  (brilliant).    Jamaica.     1838. 

ma'juii  (larger).    Jamaica.     1838. 

—  Harrisonia'nutn    (Harrison's).      1.      Yellow- 

spotted.    October.    Brazil.     1830. 

—  hnsta'tum    (halbert-Zippffd).    Brown,    yetlow. 

August.    Mexico.     1840. 

—  Henchma'nni  (Henchman's).  Pale  rose.  May. 

Mexico.     1839. 

—  hi'enis  {guiping-ftowered).  Brown,  yellow.  May. 

Brazil.     1837. 

—  Huntia'num  (Hunt's).  Yellow,  red.  September. 

Brazil. 

—  incu'rfum  (curled-back).   Bluish-white.   Julv. 

Mexico.     1839. 

—  Instea'^i  (Insleay's).    Yellow,  brown.     July. 
Mf'xico.    1840. 

—  interme'dium  (intermediate).  2.  Orange.March. 
Cuba. 

—  tridifo'lium  (iris-leaved),    i.    Yellow.    June. 
Mexico.    *1835. 

—  la'cerum  {cnt'tipped).  1^.  Yellow.  April.    Pa- 
nama.    1844. 

—  Lancea'nwn  (Lance's).     1^.    Yellow,  purple. 
August.     Surinam.     1834. 

_  — .  ma'jtis  (larger).    Green,  purple.    August. 
Guiana.     1836. 

—  Lirmonia'num  (Sir  C.   L^'mon'sl.  J.    Yellow- 
spotted.     March.     Havani«ali.     18;i6. 

— /ei/cocAi'/wwi  (white-lipped).  I.  Yellow,  hruwn. 
AUiust.     Guatimala.     1835- 

—  Linde'nii  (Linden's).    May«  Ouatiogials.  1) 
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Ok  tingmifofrme  (tongue-Aapad).  -  T^Uow,  roie^ 
July.    Merida.  ^ 

—  hngifo'lium  (long-lotved).  S.  Yellow,  brown. 

March.    Mezi«o.    1840. 

—  tnn^'tum  {crttcwaUlipped),  1.  Orange*  June. 

Demerara.     1836. 

—  lu'ridum  (lurid).  3.  OlWe,  brown.  March.  Ja- 

maica.   18:^3. 
•*—  — -«  guUt^tmm  (apeekled).    3.    Yellow,  red. 

July.    Jamaica.    ]837. 
— purpura'tum  (purple-stained).  8.  Crimson, 

purple-speckled.    September. 
"^  maermHtMrum  (large-anthered).    i.    Oreen, 

purple.    March.    Mexico.    1840. 

—  mierochi'lum  (small-lipped;.  Yellow,  crimson. 

September.    Guatimata.     1 838. 

—  tnono'eera*  (one-homed).  8.  Fellow.  January. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1830. 

—  nn'num  (dwarf).    White.    La  Guayra.    1843. 

—  nebulo'Mum  (cloudy).   Yellow,  brown.    Guati- 

'  mala. 

—  nu'dum  (naked).  Yellow,  crimson.  July.  Ca- 

rareaa.    1884. 
r-  oblonga'tum  (oblong-/eao<t().    Yellow.    July. 
Guatimala.    1844. 

—  om^Mtum  (loaded).  3.  Yellow.  October.  Peru. 

1848. 

—  onuUhorkn'nehon  (bird's-bill).  3.  Pink,  white. 

July.    Mexico.     1826. 

—  -^—  pafUidum  (palc-^foiotfrerf).  3.  Pale  purple. 

December.    Guatimala.    1835* 
.— |iacAyj»Ajr'//t<m  (thick-leaved).  3.  Vellow, 

red.    January.    Mexico.    1839. 
^— papiflio  ibvLiteTtlj-plani).   I^.   Vellow,  purple. 

June.    Trinidad.     1883. 
—^  •*-—  limka'ium   (bordered),      i^*      Orimson, 

brown,  yellow.  October.  Trinidad.  1833. 

—  peetora'te    (breast-plate).      Brown,    crintson. 

April.    Brasil.     1843. 
*-  pellea'fuim  (pelican-AroJIreif)*  Yellowi  October. 
Mexico.    1839. 

—  ptfndulum  {drooping-Jlowered),  Brown,  yellow. 

September.     Guatimala.     1840. 

—  pergameneum  (parchment).  Yellow.  August. 

Guatimala.    1839. 

<r—  phpmatoch^lum  (lona-lipped).  3.  White,  yel- 
low.   April.    Brazil.     1844. 

^  Pinellia'num  (Pinelli's).  Brown,  red.  Braitl. 
1841. 

—  j»M'A«t  (downy).  1.  Green,  red*  April.  Brasil. 

1834. 

—  — —  yfaf>e'«c«n«  (vellowlth).    1.    Red,  yellow. 

October.    BracU.    1839. 
-r  pm/che'Uum  (neat).  4*  White-spotted.   May. 
Jamaica. 

—  putvina'tum  (cushion-like).  8.  Yellow,  brown. 

June.    Brasil.     1836. 
-^  pwfmilumidwxf),  ^.   YeUow.   May.    BraiU. 

1834. 
pa'lUdum  (pale),    \.  Pale  yellow.    May. 

Brasil.     1840. 

—  ranifferum  (frog-beering).  1.  Yellow.  August. 

Brasil.     1838. 

—  •^—  ma'ytM  (larger-yfowerei^.   1.  Yellow.  Au- 

gust.   Brasil. 
-"refi^sum   (bent- back).     YeUow.      October. 

Mexico.     1830, 
->  rofMewn  (rosy).   Boae.    July.    Mexico.    1838. 
ma'juM  (larger).  Hose.  March.  Honduras. 

1889. 
«-  — —  jM7/Mtim  (pale).  Pale  rose.  March.  Hon- 

duraa.    I8S9. 

—  Ruu^Uiahtum  (Russ^irs),    I.   Purple,  green. 

Rio  Janeiro.     1835. 

—  wongittnmm  (erimeon-6/elcftetf).  Crimson,  red. 

La  Gnayra. 
37 


0.  J!^AaeelM'/«m'(seofrehed7.    8.    Yellow,  brew^. 

February.    Mexico.    1838. 
grandift&rum  (large-flowered).    Yellow, 

brown.    February.    Mexico.    1840. 
—*9pil&pterum   (spotted- winged).    1.    Brown, 

yellow.    February.    Brazil.     1844. 

—  ttramVneum  (straw-coloured).  Straw,  crimson. 

VeraCrui.     1837*  . 

—  nta've  (sweet-scented;.  Yellow.  April.  Mexico. 

1836. 

—  Sutto'ni  (Sutton's).  Brown,  yellow.    August. 

Mexico.     1843. 
~  Tayiet/^rU  (Tayleur's).    8.    Brotrn.    August. 
Mexico.    1887* 

—  te^nue  (slender).    %.    Yellow,  brown-spotud* 

August.    Guatimala.     I84l. 
^  tetrapr'tahtm  (four-petaled).  1.  YfcUow,  brown. 
Jamaica. 

—  M'co/or  (three-coloured Vlow'^**^)'  U*  YeUow, 

white.    April.    Jamaica.    1843. 

—  trique'trutn  (triangular  -  Uuved),     4.    White, 

purple.    September.    Jamaica.    1*93. 
->  iruUi'/erum  (trowel -/(pped)*    Brown,  yellow. 
September.    Brasih    1838. 

—  unguicvUa'tum  {xuM'bedrine).  3.  Yellow.  Oc- 

tober.   Mexico.    1840; 

—  smlco'niff  (one-horned).    Pale  yellow.    June. 

Rio  Janeiro. 

—  un^ofrum  (one-flowered)-    i.   Brown,  yellow. 

Noyember.    Organ  Mountains.     1841. 

—  wiriega'tum  (variegated).    3.    Yellow.    July. 

W.  Ind.    1884; 

—  mperi'num  (poisonous).     Pale  yellow.     July. 

Brasil.     1836. 

—  voht'bite  (twining).  Yellow,  brown.  December. 

Brasil. 

—  WefUwortMa'num  (Earl  Fitswilliam's).    Yel- 

low, crimson,    loarch.    Mexico.    1839* 

—  Wra^ytB  (Mrs.  Wray's).    8.    Yellow,  brown. 

Guatimala.  1888. 
Onb  -  SHUT  System  of  Potting  is 
giving  a  plant  in  a  pot  one  large  Rhift,  in- 
Ktead  of  frequent  small  ones.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  moving  a  plant  successiyely 
from  a  three  to  a  five- inch  pot,  thence  to 
a  seven  or  an  eight,  and  thence  again  to 
a  ten  or  a  twelve,  allowing  the  roots  to 
become  matted  at  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
or  merely  to  reach  there,  according  as 
flowering  or  growing  is  the  object  aimed 
at,  the  plant  is  moved  at  once  frem  a 
thtee,  four,  or  five-inch  pot  into  one  of 
eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter. It  is  seldom  that  a  cutting,  or  a 
seedling,  or  a  very  small  plant,  is  at  once 
moved  into  a  large  one,  as  during  its  very 
small  state  it  can  be  more  safely,  easily, 
and  economically  attended  to  in  a  small 
pot.  The  one-afaift  system  requirei^room 
for  its  adoption.  Striking  individual,  ra- 
ther than  mere  general  reHults  are  its 
characteristics;  and,  therefore,  where  a 
constant  show  of  b|oom  and  conniderablB 
variety  in  a  small  space  are  chiefly  de- 
sired, it  shonld  only  he  sparingly  adopted. 
The  chief  object  aimed  at  is  rapidity  of 
growth,  and  thus  obtaining  a  beanrifnl 
spedmen  in  a  much  shorter  period  than 
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eotild  easily  be  realized  by  the  suecession- 
shift  system.  By  the  one-shift  system 
we  obtain  a  vigorous  growth;  but  yet, 
from  being  in  a  pot,  luxarianoe  may  be  so 
controlled  as  not  to  interfere  ^th  the 
flowering.  In  fact,  with  tbe  extra  care 
and  trouble  involyed,  we  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage without  the  disadvantages  of  the 
planting-out  system.  For  the  one-shift 
system,  as  well  as  in  every  other  case 
where  a  fine  specimen  is  desired,  a  young 
plant  must  be  commenced  wit^  that  has 
never  had  its  roots  matted  round  the  pot. 
Such  a  plant  will  soon  overtake  one  four 
times  its  size,  but  which  has  several 
times  densely  filled  its  pot  with  roots. 

The  freely-growing  plants,  and  whose 
existence  is  short,  are  the  best  to  com- 
mence with.  Many  of  them  are  best 
managed  upon  this  system.  Wherever 
rapidity  and  strength  of  growth  are  an 
object,  annuals  intended  to  flower  in  pots, 
after  being  once  pricked  off  into  small 
pots  or  preparatory  beds,  and  thus  estab- 
lished, can  scarcely  be  too  soon  after- 
wards transferred  to  their  blooming  pots. 
Where  double  flowers,  as  in  the  Balsam, 
or  swellingoff  part  of  the  flower,  as  the 
receptacle  in  the  case  of  the  Cockscomb, 
are  wished  for,  then  diff'erent  methods 
may  be  adopted  to  secure  a  desired  end. 
With  such  hard- wooded  plants  «s  Heaths 
and  Epacrises  the  most  striking  results 
4ire  obtained  by  the  one-shift  system; 
bat  as  greater  care  is  necessary  to  success 
with  such  plants,  we  would  advise  young 
beginners  to  try  some  of  the  above  soft- 
wooded  plants  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
keep  in  view,  for  all  the  oases  they  may 
try,  whether  the  plants  are  soft-wooded 
or  hard. 

^  In  common  with  other  modes  of  pot- 
ting, the  pots  should  be  sound,  fairly 
burned,  dry,  and  eithernew  or  thoroughly 
clean,  outside  and  inside*,  Secondly, 
aeod  drainage — always  essential — must 
here  form  a  chief  element  of  success. 
In  all  plants  intended  to  remain  in  the 
same  pot  for  years,  it  cannot  be  too  par- 
ticularly attended  to.  Green  moss,  or 
chopped  wheat-straw,  strewed  over  the 
drainage,  is  a  good  thing  for  preventing 
the  earthy  particles  above  being  washed 
into  and  choking  it  up.  Broken  charcoal, 
from  whence  the  dust  has  been  extracted, 
is  also  very  uselal  for  this  purpose.  In- 
deed,  largw  pieces  of  charcoal  may  cob- 
stitate  the  chief  part  of  the  drainage, 
<which  will  be  lighter  than  most  things 


that  eould  be  nsed^ — a  matter  of  eon- 
siderable  importance.  On  this  account 
alone  it  is  valuable  for  mixing  with  the 
compost  to  keep  it  open,  independentlj 
of  any  chemical  properties  it  may  possess. 
Thirdly,  soil.  This,  whatever  may  be  its 
constituents,  should  be  rough  and  tcHnpy; 
the  bulk,  in  general  cases,  consisting  of 
pieces  from  the  size  of  peas  up  to  that 
of  beans  and  walnuts;  and  in  cases  of 
larger  pots,  a  few  pieces  may  be  as  large 
as  hens'  eggs.  In  such  compost  the 
plants  will  grow  rapidly ;  and  even  in  the 
case  of  Heaths,  &c.,  they  will  maintain  a 
healthy  appearance  for  years.  Should 
much  of  the  compost  be  in  larger  pieeeSf 
the  plant  will  not  at  all  be  greatly  in- 
jured  for  the  first  season,  or  more,  nor 
yet  as  long  as  the  roots  are  contented  to 
craw^  around  the  surface  of  the  lumps ; 
but  when  they  have  reached  the  side  of 
the  pot,  and  necessity  leads  them  to 
penetrate  the  large  pieces,  a  declining 
appearance  is  apt  to  present  itself.  Hence 
the  complaints  against  the  system,  that 
though  plants^  grow  vigorously  at  first, 
they  were  short-lived.  Such  large  shifts, 
in  the  fine-sifted  soil  of  old,  oonld  not 
succeed,  unless  in  potted  specimens  that 
received  more  care-  than  can,  in  general, 
be  given  to  {dants.  Using  huge  lumps 
of  loam  or  peat  would  tend  to  produce 
a  similar  evil,  though  from  causes  ap- 
parently different  The  middle  course 
is  the  safe  one ;  but  with  rough  soil,  it  is 
necessary  to  surface  with  a  little  that  is 
finer,  that  the  air  may  not  enter  too 
freely.  Fourthly.  A  plant  never  thrives 
well  when  the  Surface  of  tbe  ball  is  sunk 
several  inches  below  the  rim  of  the  pot; 
and  there  is  something  uncouth  in  ob- 
serving the  centre  of  the  ball  sUtddng 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  like  a  mole- 
hill. In  aU  cases,  therefore,  but  espe- 
oially  where  it  is  intended  for  a  plant  to 
continue  for  years,  the  compost  should 
be  pressed  firmly  before  the  young  plant 
is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  pot;  and  as, 
nevertheless,  it  will  gradually  sink  a  little, 
the  surface  of  the  old  soil  may  just  be  a 
little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  If  the 
roots  are  the  least  matted,  they  should 
now  be  gently  disentangled,  and  packed 
carefully  with  the  hand  in  layers,  putting 
the  finest  of  the  rough  soil  over  the 
young  rootlets,  and  the  doarser  towards 
tbe  outside,  tiext  the  side  of  the  pot, 
and  squeezing  all  rather  firmly  together 
with  the  hand,  taking  care,  h(»wever,  that 
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the  soil  is  in  that  htappy  mediQitt  that 
may  be  termed  neither  dry  nor  wet,  and 
jet  saffioiently  keated  to  oceasion  no  im- 
mediate check  by  cold.  FifUtily.  Waier- 
hug  is  the  most  important  of  all  points, 
and,  where  it  cannot  be  properly  attended 
to,  the  one-shift  system  shonld  not  be 
attempted.  For  some  time  yon  must 
merely  water  as  far  as  the  roots  extend 
— ^tbe  unappropriated  soil  mnst  not  be 
soaked,  or  it  will  become  tour  and  nn- 
healthy  for  the  roots  even  before  they 
get  to  it.  No  regnlar  routine  dash  or 
dribble  from  the  water-pot  will  do  with 
the  one-shift  system.  Sixthly.  Tempera- 
ture. On  this  system,  for  some  time 
after  potting,  the  plants  should  have  from 
fi«  to  10°  more  heat  than  they  otherwise 
would  require,  and  a  dose  atmosphere 
nntil  fresh  growth  is  proceeding  freely. 
A  dash  from  the  syringe  frequently,in  hot 
days,  will  be  of  great  importance.  Eveiy 
incitement  to  growth  must  thus  be  given ; 
and,  when  that  has  been  accomplished, 
then  air  must  be  freely  imparted,  and  a 
drier  atmosphere  maintained,  that  the 
fkesh  wood  so  freely  made  maiy  be 
thoroughly  matured.  Seventhly.  Time 
of  PoUinf.  Upon  this-  system,  in  the 
«aS6  of  all  lasting  plants  intended  to  be 
our  companions  for  years,  this  should 
take  place  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
in  Older,  first,  that  growth  may  be  quickly 
made,  and  then  maturation  of  the  wood 
be  effected  before  the  dark  daya  come, 
when^  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  low 
temperature  of  winter  will  give  them  the 
rett  tbey  require  before  brealdng  and 
flowering  vigorously  and  ^K>fad«]y  ^ 
following  season. 

Onion.    A'Uium  ee'pa, 

SoUy  rich,  open,  and  well  drained,  in  a 
situation  entirely  free  from  trees;  if  the 
soil  be  poor,  abundance  of  dung  should 
be  applied  in  the  preceding  autumn  or 
winter.  Sea-sand,  pavdcularly  if  the 
ground  is  at  all  tenamous,  is  advantage- 
ously employed;  coaUashes,  and  espe- 
cially soot,  are  applied  with  particular 
benefit  ^  In  digging  over  the  ground, 
small  spits  only  should  be  turned  over 
at  a  time,  that  the  texture  may  be  well 
broken  and  pulverized. 
.  VarUtU$. — 1,  Silver -skinned  Onion, 
Hardiest;  2,  Early  Silver -skinned;  3, 
True  Portugal ;  4,  Spanish ;  5,  Strasburg; 
(I,  Deptford  (largest  in  England);  7, 
Globe  (white  or  red),  best;  8,  James's 
Keeping  Onion;  9^ Pale  Bed;  10,  Tel- 


low;    11,  Bloodred;    12,  Tripoli;   Id^ 
Two-bladed;  14,  Lisbon. 

Sow  for  the  main  crop  during  March. 
Main  crops  may  even  be  inserted  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  April,  and  at  its 
close  a  small  sowing  to  draw  young  in 
summer,  and  for  small  bulbs  to  pickle; 
again  in  July  and  early  in  August,  for 
salads  in  autumn;  and  finally  in  the  last 
week  of  August,  or  early  in  September, 
to  stand  the  winter,  for  spring  and  begin- 
ning of  summer.  Sow  thinly  in  drills, 
eight  inches  apart.  An  ounce  of  seed  is 
si]^cient  for  a  rood  of  ground,  especially 
for  the  main  crops,  as  they  shonld  never 
be  allowed  to  grow  to  a  siee  fit  for  salads 
without  thinning.  The  beds  should  be 
about  four  feet  wide,  for  the  convenienoa 
of  cultivation. 

CuUivatiim, — In  about  six  weeks  after 
sowing,  the  plants  will  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  allow  the  first  thinning  and  small 
hoeing,  by  which  they  are  to  be  set  out 
about  two  inches  apart.  If  this  is  per^ 
formed  in  dry  weather  it  will  keep  the 
beds  free  from  weeds  for  six  weeks  longer, 
when  they  must  be  hoed  a  second  time, 
and  thinned  to  four  inches  apart;  and 
now,  where  they  have  failed,  the  vacancies 
may  be  filled  mg  by  transplanting  there 
some  of  those  thinned  out.  The  best 
time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  evening,  and 
water  must  be  given  for  several  successive 
nights.  In  transplanting,  the  root  only 
is  to  be  inserted,  and  no  part  of  the  stem 
buried.  No  plant  is  more  benefited  by 
liquid-manure  being  given  twice  a  week. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  month  thej 
must  be  thoroughly  gone  over  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  six  inches 
asunder.  After  this  they  require  only 
oocasionally  the  stirring  of  the  Outface, 
which  the  hoe  effects.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent their  running  too  much  to  blade,  it 
is  a  good  practice,  in  July,  befi>re  the  tips 
change  to  a  yeUow  hue,  to  bend  the  stems 
down  flat  upon  the  bed,  which  not  only 
prevents  it,  bvt  causes  the  bulbs  to  be- 
come much  larger  than  they  otherwise 
would.  The  bend  should  be  made  about 
two  inches  up  the  neck. 

S^^onM^.-— About  the  close  of  August 
the  onions  will  have  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
withering  of  the  foliage,  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  necks,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
tbey  may  be  pulled  up.  As  soon  as  these 
symptoms  appear,  they  must  be  taken  up, 
the  bed  being  frequently  lo<^ed  over;. 
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l&r  if  the  whole  crop  is  waited  for^  th^ 
forwardest,  especially  in  nioist  situations 
.or  seasons,  are  apt  again  to  strike  root 

Spread  on  mats  in  the  sun,  frequently 
^urn,  and  remove  under  shelter  at  night 
In  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  roots 
And  blades  are  perfectly  withered,  and  the 
bulbs  become  firm,  they  are  fit  for  storing, 
being  housed  in  dry  weather,  and  care- 
;fully  preserved  from  bruising.  Previously 
to  doing  this,  all  soil  and  refuse  must  be 
.removed  from  them ;  for  these  are  apt  to 
induce  decay:  to  prevent  this  as  much  as 
possible,  all  faulty  ones  should  be  rejected. 
In  the  store-house  they  must  be  laid  as  thin 
as  may  be,  or  hung  up  in  ropes,  and  looked 
over  at  least  once  a  month.  To  preserve 
some  from  sprouting,  for  late  use,  it  is 
useful  to  sear  the  roots  and  the  summits 
with  a  hot  iron,  care  being  taken  not  to 
scorch  the  bulb. 

Additional  Modes  <\f  CuUivation,'^¥oT 
the  winter-standing  crop  the  only  addi* 
tional  directions  necessary  are  to  tread  in 
the  seed  regularly  before  raking,  if  the 
poll,  as  it  QUght  to  be,  is  dry  and  light 
They  must  be  kept  constantly  clear  of 
weedS)  as  well  as  of  the  fcdlen  leaves  of 
trees,  but  they  need  not  be  thinned.  Early 
in  spring  they  are  to  be  transplanted  for 
bulbing.  Sow  in  May.  Cultivate  the 
plants  as  in  the  other  crops ;  and  in  Octo- 
ber the  bulbs,  being  of  the  size  of  nuts, 
are  to  be  taken  up,  dried,  and  housed,  as 
directed  for  the  full-grown  bulbs.  About 
the  middle  of  the  following  March  they 
niust  be  planted  out  in  rows,  six  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  cultivated  the  same 
as  the  other  crops.  If  sown  eariier  than 
May  they  run  to  seed  when  transplanted. 
Another  mode,  nearly  as  efficacious,  is  to 
sow  in  the  latter  part  of  August  to  stand 
the  winter,  and  in  March,  early  or  late, 
according  to  the  forward  growth  of  the 
seedlings,  to  be  planted  out  in  rows  at 
the  before-directed  distance,  and  culti- 
vated as  usual; 

In  Portugal  they  sow  in  a  moderate 
hotbed  during  November  or  December, 
in  a  warm  situation,  with  a  few  inches  of 
mould  upon  it ;  and  the  plants  are  pro- 
tected from  frost  by  hoops  and  mats.  In 
April  or  May,  when  of  the  size  of  a  swan's 
quill,  they  are  transplanted  into  a  light, 
rich  loam,  well  maanred  with  <dd-rotten 
dung,  to  bulb.  Transplanting  alone  is  of 
great  benefit 

,   Tit  fa»>e  Seed,  some  old  oniem  mnst  be 
planted  early  in  March,  the  enest  and 


finhest  bulbs  bttng  eeleeted,  and  l^lanted 
in  rows  ten  inches  apart  each  way,  either 
in  drills  or  by  a  blunt-ended  dibble,  the 
soil  to  be  rather  poorer,  if  it  differs  at  all 
from  that  in  which  they  are  cultivated  for 
bulbing.  They  must  be  buried  so  deep 
that  the  mould  just  covers  the  crown. 
If  grown  in  large  quantities,  a  path  must 
be  left  two  feet  wide  between  every  three 
or  four  rows,  to  allow  the  necessary  cuU 
tivation.  They  must  be  kept  thoroughly 
clear  from  weeds,  and,  when  in  flower, 
have  stakes  driven  at  intervals  of  five  or 
six  feet  on  each  side  of  every  two  rows, 
to  which  a  string  is  to  be  fastened  through- 
out the  whole  length,  a  few  inches  below 
the  heads,  to  serve  as  a  support,  and  pie- 
vent  their  being  broken  down.  The  seeds 
are  ripe  in  August,  which  is  intimated  by 
the  husks  becoming  bfownish  ;  the  heads 
must  then  be  immediately  cut.  otherwise 
the  receptacles  will  open  and  shed  thdr 
contents.  Being  spread  on  cloths  in  the 
sun,  they  soon  become  perfectly  dr)V 
when  the  seed  may  be  rubbed  out,  <deaned 
of  the  chaff,  and,  after  remaining  another 
di^  or  two,  finally  stored.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  employ  seed  of 
not  more  than  one  year  old,  otherwise 
scarcely  one  in  fifty  will  vegetate. 
The  goodness  of  seed  may  be  easily  dis* 
covered  by  forcing  a  littie  of  it  in  a  hot- 
bed or  warm  water  a  day  before  it  is 
employed ;  a  small  white  point  will  soon 
protrude  if  it  is  fertile. 
OnioN'FLT.    iSeff  Antroictia  and  £u- 

MEBUS. 

Onisgus.  O.  asellus,  O.  armadillo, 
Woodliee.  The  first  is  most  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  second  by  its  not 
rolling  up  in  a  globular  form  when  at  rest 
They  are  found  in  old,  dry  dunghills, 
cucumber-frames,  &c.,  and  Uiey  are  in- 
jurious to  many  plants,  fruits,  &e.,  by 
grnawing  off  the  outer  skin.  Gaa-hme 
will  expel  them  from  their  haunts,  and 
two  boards  or  tiles  kept  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  apart  form  an  excellent  trap. 

Onobro'ma.  ( From  onot,  the  ass,  nnd 
bromaf  food.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [As- 
teracesB].  Linn.,  198yngenesia  1  -JBqvafis, 
Allied  to  Garthamus.) 

Cuttings,  and  divisions,  and  seeds  of  peren« 
nials ;  annaals,  hj  seed ;  common  soil ;  or^ore's- 
emu  requires  the  pTotectioo  of  a  cool  gnenboiue 
in  winter, 

O.  arhort^seeus  (tree-like).    0.     Yellow.     July. 

Spain.    17S1.    Evergreen. 
—  c«rif'/e«m  (blue).    I.    Blue.    June.     Spftm. 

1040.    Herbaceoua^  ' 
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O.  eptumltdet  (cyiwn-Iike).  *S.    Wldte.    Jane. 
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Caueaaus.    1830.    Herbaceout. 

—  glau'cum  (milky-green).    14.    Purple.    July. 

Tkuria.    1817.    Annual. 
•—  leueoeou'lon   (white-itemmed).    •  K     White. 
June.    Greece.    1800.    Herbaeeoue. 

Onobby'chis.    Saintfoin.   (From  ono«, 

the  ass,  and  hrycho,  to  gnaw ;   favourite 

'food  of  the  ass.     Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 

P/flA/i  [FabaceeBJ.    lAnji.^\7'Diadelpkia 

A-Decaudria,    Allied  to  Hedjsaram.) 

Best  by  seeds  in  springy,  where  they  are  to  re- 
main and  bloom,  as  all  move  badly.  Sandy,  deep 
loam. 

HARDY  ANNUAL.  • 
-O.  eafput^f'tU  (cock's-head).    14.    Flesh.  July. 
France.    1781. 

HABDT  HERBACEOUS. 
O.  arent^ria  (sand).  1.  Red,  July.  Siberia.  1818. 
— -  Cofpaftiea  (Carpathian).    1.     Purple.     July. 

Carpathia,     1818. 
-^^eonfe^ta   (crowded j.      1.      Purple.       July. 

Iberia.    1817* 
.  —  Mmti'te  (homed).    1.  Bed.  July.  Gaueasw. 
181 6.    Evergreen. 

—  erini'td  (haired).  Lilac.  June.  Levant,  18S7. 
. «—  eekuu^ta  (hedgehog).  Flesh.  June.  Calabria. 

1831.. 

—  Fofitontf'm  (Font«ine*s).    Bed.  July,  Tunis. 

1820. 
'— fltfbru  (nmwith),    I.    Purple.    July.  Tauria. 

I8I6. 
'•^grafeilif  (slender),       I.      Pale   red.     July. 

Podolia.     1820, 
^Michau'xii   (Michaux's).      Pale  red.      July. 

Levant.    1880. 
"^monia'nm   (mountain).     4*     Purple.      July. 

South  Europe.     I8I7. 

—  Palla'ni  (Pallas's).  I .  Pale  yellow.  Iberia.  18S0. 
••^peireefa  (rock).  1,.  White,  red.  Caucasus.  1818. 

' — |iroc«^m6en«  (lying-down).    4*    Purple.  July. 
Iberia.    I8I9, 

—  P/o/ema'tca  (Ptolemais).    1.    Yellow.  Egypt. 

I8I6. 

—  r«du/<«  (rayed).  14.  Pale  yellow.  Iberia.  1818. 

—  «<Mra'/»/t«  (rock).     1.     LUac,  yellow.     South 

Europe.     1790. 
•—•tfj^rns  (supine).    \.    Pale  red.    Switierland. 
I819. 

—  IVcnaf'/tea  (Tanais).    I.    Purple.   July.  Cau- 

casus.   181 7* 

Onogle'a.  {OnocUia  was  the  Greek 
name  of  a  plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Poly- 
podiaceee].  iLinn.,  24 -C7ry|)<o^amia  1- 
Filices,) 

Hardy  Ferns.    See  FxBirs, 

0»  obtu^oba'ta   (blunt  •  lobed).       I.      Brpwn. 
July.    N.  Amer.    1818. 

—  sensVbiUs  (sensitive).    1^.    Brown.     August. 

Virginia.    1799. 

Ono'nis.  Kestharrow.  (From  onosy 
.  an  ass,  and  oiiemi,  to  delight ;  the  ass 

delights  to  browse  on  the  h^erbage,   Nat. 

ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [FabaceeeO .  Linn., 

.16-Monadelphia  6-i>ec(in^na.    AUied  to 

.  Anthyllis.) 

Annuals,  by  seeds  in  April,  in  sandy,  deep  soil ; 
petenniala  and.creepihK  shrubs,  by  division  .in 
spring,  and  cuttings  underja  hand»fight,  in  sand, 


in  summer ;  deep,  sandy  loam  for  most  of  them. 
Hardy  under^shrub  kinds,  if  of  a  creeping  na- 
ture, answer  well  for  rock-works.  The  tenderer 
species  require  a  cold  pit  or  a  cool  neenhonse  in 
winter,  and  most  of  these  like  a  litue  peat  added 
to  the  sandy  loam. 

hardt  perennials. 
0.  arhore^semu  (tiee-like).  9.  Bed.  Ju«e.  Barbery. 

1826. 
•—  arena'r»a(sand).i.TeIlow.  July.  Frante^  I819. 

—  Arragone'tuis  (Arragonese).  14.  Yellow.  July. 

Spain.    181(1. 

—  eapita'ta  (roKiMl-headed).  \,  Yellow.  August. 

Spain.    1820. 
'-'>Vt<iicio<«a  (shrubby).  S.   Pink.   Hay.    South 

£urope.    166O. 
— -~r^  mi<TopAyite  (small-leafleted).  4.  Purple, 

red.    June.    Arragon. 
-i-^procu'fTflM  (procurreut).    1.    Purple.    July. 

Europe.    1820. 

—  rohMMi(/V/«a  (round-leaved).   S.   Pink.  If  ay. 

Pyrenees.    1570. 
-«• :  mrit^a'to  (bearded).    S.    Pink.    June. 

—  trihractet^ta  (three-braoted).  1^.  Pink.  June. 

South  Europe,    1800. 

—  hidenta^ta  (three- toothed),  if.  Purple«  June, 

Spmn,    1758. 

TENDER  PERENNIALS. 
O.aiij^iij^i'wtma  (narrowest -/eave«<),    4.    Pink. 
June.    Spain.    1825. 

—  euspida'ta  (pointed-feaoetf).  If.  Yellow.  June. 

Algiers.     1818. 
^  emar'^na'/«(notched-/«aoe<i).  Mauritius.  1898. 
^fatca'ta  (sickle»pod«Ied^.    l^.    Yellow.    July. 

South  Europe. 
~  gtefbra  (smooth).   4*   Yellow.   July.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1884. 

—  Hispmfniea  (Spanish).  1^.  Yellow.  July.  Spain. 

1799* 

—  hVspida  (bristly).    If.   July.    Barbery.   1818. 

—  longifo'tia  (long-leaved).  9.  Yellow.  July.  Te« 

neriife.    I8I6. 
~  peduncula'ris  (/onjrrflower-stalked).  1.  White, 
rose.    April,    Tenerife.    1829. 

—  pt'cto  (painted),  i^  Purple,  yellow.   Barbary. 

1890. 
>— f'alNOM''sfim«  (branehiest).   f.   Yellow.    July. 

Sicily.    I8I9. 

ANNUALS. 
0.  a'/i^a  (white).  1.  White.  July.  Barbary.  1893. 

—  il'/»tt/a  cApulian).     1.     Yellow.     September. 

Naples.    1834.    Biennial. 

—  Ai/(o<ra  (two-flowerea).  ^.  yellow,  purple.  Jul^. 

"  Berbary.    1818. 

—  ^r^cA^cq'rpa  (short-podded).  4.  Yellow.  June. 

Spaini    1823. 

—  6reot/2o'ra  (short-flowered).  ^.  Yellow.  August. 

South  Europe.    1800. 

—  (Jape'nsis  (Cape),   i.   Purple.    Cape  of  Goo4 

'    Hope.    1800. 

—  i)enAaVif/u  (Denhardt's).  1.  Yellow.  August. 

Naples.    1832.    Biennial. 
— •  dfJVsa  (spreading).  4.  Purple.  July.  Italy.  1898, 
^/ce'tida  (foetid).  4.  Pink.  June.  Morocco.  1818. 

—  gtimin\fto'ra  (twin-flowered),  i*  Purple.  July« 

Spain.    1817* 

—  minuti'aHma   (smallest),    i.    Yellow.    JwMS. 

France.    1818.    Biennial. 

—  oHgophy'Ua  (few-leaved).    1^.    White*   Julgr* 

Naples.    1823. 
>-  pe'ndula  (drooping).  1^.  Purj^U.  July^  South 
Europe.    18  Id. 

Oi^opo'rdon.    Cotton  Thistle.    (From 
oHoSy  aki  ^8|^  9ij[id^  perdpf  to  consapoi; 
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«aten  bj  the  animal.  Nat.  ord.,  Ocmpo- 
niet  [AsteraceiB].  linn.,  l9-8yngenesia 
I'JEqualiSr    Allied  to  the  TbisUe.) 

Hardy  blennlda*  the  iMds  of  whieli  merely 
require  eowiof  in  the  eommoaeet  eoU,  either  in 
the  autumn  or  earl^  epriaf . 

O,  MMt'/os  (ttemleee).  4.  White.  July.  PyfeBeea. 

I7S9. 

—  ArafUeum  (Arabieh).  8.  Purple.  July.  Sootii 

Europe.    l68fl. 
•~  ei^nmroifdet  (artichoke-Iike).  10.  White.  June. 
Ceueuus.    IMS. 

—  ela'tum  (tall).  7.  Purple.  July,  Oreeee.  I8I6. 
•«  JU^rieum  (lllyiiao).  6.  Purple.  July.  Seuth 

Europe.    1640.  • 

«^  maeraet^nthum  (iong-eplned).  6.  Purple.  July. 

Barbary.    1798.    Annual. 
•— Pjrraui'iram  <Pyrenean).  4.  White.  Aagnet. 

Pyrenees.    1880. 

—  WHffo'ntin  (one-flowered).    i|.   White.    July. 

Hpain.    1826. 

—  vUco'tum  (elammy).  7.  Purple.  July.   South 

Europe.    1818. 

Ono'sha.  (From  (mos.  an  ass,  and  ofiite, 
smell ;  said  to  be  grateful  to  the  animal. 
Nat.  ord.,  BorageworU  [BoraginacesB]. 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Echium.) 

Herbaceous  perennially  yellow»flowered,  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Small,  prettjr  plants 
for  mounds,  rock-woit,  and  old  walls,  where,  if 
once  established,  they  will  maintain  themselves 
by  seeds;  seeds  and  divisions;  sandy  loam  and 
sandy  peat,  and  thin  layers  of  decomposed  vege- 
.  table  matter ;  a  few  tender  kinds  require  a  cold 
frame,  and  trine'roium  a  warm  greenhouse  in  die 
winter. 

HALF-HABOT. 
0.  nV^fum  (stiff).    1.    July.    Tknria.    1.820. 
■'^nq^e^iitre  (roek)*    4.    May.    Iberia.    I8I9. 

—  fnWrvium  (thjree-nerved).  1.  S.  Amer.  1884. 

HABDY. 
^.  Av«n'M'<»m  (spreading),  t.  May.  Cwcasos. 

1818. 
'-ecMoi'dea  (echium.lihe).     1.    White.     May. 
.  South  Europe.    I68S. 

—  —ar«ia'H»m  (sand).   1.   June.   Hungary. 

1804. 
.-*|;^^a»/«'ttm  (giant).   8.   April.   Tauria.   1818. 
-—  Omeli'ni  (Omelin's).  1.  Striped.  June.  Altai. 

1830. 
'  —  monta'num  (mountain).  March.  Leyant.  1837. 
—-  orienta'te  (eastern).   4.    May.   Levant. .  1758, 
'—po/jfpA|f7/Mm  (many-leaved).  1.  July.  Tauria. 
1829. 

—  aeri'reum  {nlkj-leawd).  ^.  June.  Iberia.  1752. 

—  «t8»0/tc«'«f(mttm  (simplest).  1.  April.  Siberia. 

1768. 
•^  tteUulit'tum  (small-starred),  i.  April.  Hungary. 
I819. 

Okosmo'diux.  (From  onosnutf  the  last 
genus,  and  etdlos,  like.  Natord.,  ^^(Tra^e- 
iror^a  [BoragiDaceffi].  Jiinn.,  fb-Pentan- 
dria  i-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Echium.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  North  Amenesn  perennials, 
flowering  in  June;  thriving  in  sandy  loam,  and 
propagated  by  seeds  and  division. 

O,  M»pidum  (htuiiy),    1.    yellow.    1760. 

—  ffio'ile(soft).    i.    White.    >SI«. 


Ont'chiitx.  (Etom  mnyx,  aelair;  shape 
of  tbe  lobes  of  the  fronds.  Nat.ord.,  jPerM 
[Polypodiaoese].  Linn.,  24,rCryptogamia 
l^FUicet.) 

Stove  Ferns,  with  yellowish-hrovB  spent.  See 
Fnuia. 
0.  aura'htm  (golden).    July.    N.  S.  Walea. 

—  Cape'fue  (Cape).    July.    Cade  of  Good  Hope. 

—  hifcidum  (shining).    July.    Kepaul.    1844. 

Opeba  Gibia.    MantVsia, 

Opebcula'bia.  (From  opercvlvm,  a  lid ; 
shape  of  calyx,  Nat.  ord.,  CinchonaiU 
[Cinchonacese].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Manogynia,    Allied  to  Pomaz.) 

Oreenbeuse  herbaceous,  white-flowered  peren- 
nials.  Seeds  in  spring,  ia  a  mild  hotbed ;  division 
of  some  of  the  plants  aa  growth  eommeneee ; 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  beat  when  several 
inches  kmg  s  sandy  loam  and  a  little  fibry  yeat, 
and  dried  pieces  of  leaf>mould,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  charcMls  a  dry,  cold  pit.  or  greenhouae  in 
winter. 

O*  •'4Mra<n>iigh-«eeri0^.  1.  June.  N,  Bottand. 
1790. 

—  M'sp/Ai  (bristly).   1.  July.  N.  Holhmd.   1790. 

—  oejfmifi/iia  (baml-leaved).  4.  July.  E.  Ind.  18M. 

—  •eaaUQWra  (stalkless-flowered).  4*  June.  Gigpe 

of  Good  Hope.    1814. 

Ophe'lu.  (FromopAe/eio,  sendceable; 
medicinaL  Nat.  ord..  Oentiantports  [Gen- 
tianaceoB].  Linn.,  d-Pentandria  fl-J}ufynia, 

Allied  to  tbe  Gentian.) 

A  pretty  little  annual,  with  starry  pink  flowers. 
Seeds  sown  under  a  glass  frame  in  the  begimniag 
of  April,  and  planted  out  in  the  open  border  at 
the  Doginning  of  May. 

0.  purpura'acem  (purplish).    }«   Hay.    S.  Ind* 
1830. 

Opseopo'oon.  (From  ophiSf  a  serpent, 
and  pogon,  a  beard.  NaL  ord.,  LUywortt 
[Liliacefle].  Linn.,  ^-Mexandria  l-JIfona^ 
gynia.    Allied  to  ConvaUaria.) 

Herbaeeous,  white-flowered  perennials,  eateept 
where  otherwiM  mentioned.  Division  of  the  plant 
at  the  roots,  in  spring,  as  vegetation  is  comnsenc* 
ing ;  also  by  seed ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat  { 
requires  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  ,or  a  very  dry, 
sheltered  place  in  winter. 

0.  interme'dhiM  (intermediate).  August.  Nepaul. 
1834. 

—  Ja6t('ran  (Jaburan).    1.    July.   Japan.    1880. 

—  Japo'nictu  (Japan).    1^.  Lilae*  yellow.  June. 

Japan.    178-1. 

—  pr<//t/er  (proliferous).  1 4.  July.  Penang.  1844. 

—  apicafiua  (spiked).  1.  Violet.  October.  Nepaul. 

1821. 

Ophio'xtlok.  (From  ophii,  a  serpent, 
and  xyhiij  wood ;  referring  to  its  twisted 
roots.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apocynaceie]. 
Linn.,  29'Polygamia  2-lHmcia»,    Allied  to 

Garissa.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Division  ofthe  creeping  stems; 
rich,  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp^  50^  to  88!^; 
summer,  60^  to  80^.. 

0.  •fipefUi'wKm  (eerpeatiiio}.  8.  Whites    May. 
£•  Isd.    If9e* 
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O'fhbtb.  (From  ophrys^  eyebrows ;  re. 
ferzing  to  the  fringe  of  the  inner  sepiJs. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchida  [Orchidaoee].  Linn., 
20'Oynattdria  l-Jtfonandrta.) 

Eleguit  little  freoimd-orehidt,  ehieflj  nfttivn  of 
BogUnd,  but  difficult  to  keap  ftlive  under  cultiva- 
tion.  Dtviiioa  of  the  tuberous-like  roots ;  also, 
most  of  the  hardy  ones  by  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  u  soon  m  ripe,  or  permitted  to  sow  itself  by 
fiUUng  on  loose,  damp  moss,  whence  it  may  be 
moved,  and  finally  plwuted  after  inowth  has  tMen 
place.  Api'ftra  prefers  rich,  heary  soil ;  most  of 
the  others,  sandy,  chalky  loam,  and  a  little  peat. 
Considering  iheir  interestinp;  appearance,  they 
well  deserve  a  frame  or  cold  pit  from  amateurs,  so 
that  they  might  receiTc  similar  attention  to  sinaU 
alpines. 

HALF-HABDY. 
O.  wm^ferm^UmMttL  (bordered-spider-bearing). 
1.    Brown.    April.    Borne.    1836. 

—  o/ra'te  (dark)*  |.  Gieen,  brown.   May.  Oib- 

ralUr.    1835. 
— /e'lnwu-egiil'iMim  (horse -shoe).    |.    Brown, 

rose.    April.    Corfu. 
— fmt^fi&rtk  (drone-flowered).  |.  Oreen,  brown, 

pink.    Zante. 
— fitftea  (brown).  |.  Brown.  June.0ibraltar.1836. 

—  /M'/ea  (yellow).  |.  Yellow.  April.  Spain.  1818. 

—  •eo'lfiyyajr  (woodcock)  .4*P»rple.May.  Italy  .1886. 

—  iaUMrediaU'/era  (saw-ily-bcaring).  |.  Yellow, 

brown.    April.    Barbery.    1815. 
— mi'nor  (smaller).     ^.     Yellow,    brown. 

April.    N.Africa.    18S4. 
HABDY. 
O.  «|ny8ra(bee-bearing).|.Purple.June.Bngland. 

—  mrackn^tn  (cobweb).  |.  Brown.June.England. 
«-  araehnoi'dea  (spider-like).  Brown,  rose.  April. 

Itoly.     1805. 
-*  «iimii!^«ra  (spider-bearing).  |.  Oreen.   May. 
England. 

—  cUiefta  (hair-fringed).    Brown,  white.    April. 

Italy.    1830. 

—  CMiMi'te  (homed).   |.  White,  purple.   June. 

Crimea.    1844. 

—  anUa'tm  (lofty).  Rose,brown.  April.lUly.1835. 
^•/uc^fera  (drone-bearing).    |.    Purple,  green. 

June.    England. 

•—gnrndifio^ra  (large-flowered).  Bed,  yellow. 
April.    Italy.    1838. 

*-  musei*fera  (fly-bearing).  |.  Purple.  May  .Eng- 
land. 

— j^M'eHlKas  Gooking-glass).  Brown,  black. 
April.    South  Europe.    1818. 

—  iabanifftra  (dun-fly-bearing).    ^.    Chocolate, 

rose.    April.    Clarentia. 

Opora'nthus.    (From  oporuy  aninmn, 

and  anthoSf  a  flower.    Nat.  ord.,  Amaryl- 

iids  [Amaryllidacese].    Linn.,  6-Hexan- 

dria  X-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Stembergia.) 

A  hardy,  free-flowering  bulb,  rery  useful  for 
mixed  borders,  flowering  close  to  the  ground  in 
'  the  autumn.    For  culture, «««  Amabt'i.lis. 

O.  hifUu9  (yellow),  and  Mteua  amgmHfo'Ha  (nsr- 
row-leaved),  i.  Yellow.  September. 
South  Europe.    1506. 

Opu'ntia.  Indian  Fig.  (A  Latin  name, 
of  which  the  derivation  is  not  applicable 
to  the  species  now  placed  under  it.  Nat. 
ord.,  Indian  Figs  [Cactacese].  Linn,  12- 
IcoBtmdria  l^onogynia,) 


Oreenhouae  eycrgreen  snoculents,  with  yellow 
flowers,  when  not  otherwise  mentioned.  Cuttings, 
by  taking  pieces  off  at  the  joints,  and  drying 
them  a  little  before  inserting  uem  in  sandy  loam, 
and  giring  them  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  The  great 
point  is  to  nve  them  a  high  temperature  and  a 
mobt  atmosp^fre  when  growina  in  summer,  say 
from  05^  to  85**  or  90^;  to  reduce  the  moisture 
gradually  as  autumn  spproaches,  but  not  the 
temperature,  until  autumn  is  on  the  wane ;  and 
then  to  keep  them  in  a  low  temperature  (40°  or 
50°),  and  dry  during  the  winter ;  sandy  loam,  fibry 
peat,  each  one  part;  lime-rubbish,  eow-dung,  and 
charcoal,  one-third  part  each.  Vulgu'ri^  has  stood 
in  dry  situations  out  of  doors  near  I^ondon,  and 
has  been  unhurt  when  planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  and  wet  excluded  during  winter.  All  species 
of  which  we  know  nothing  out  the  names  have 
been  omitted. 
0.  aflHeana  (whitish-^ncd).    Mexico.    1835. 

—  a/pt'na  (alpine).    Chili.    18S6. 

—  Americttfna  (American).    S.  Amer.    1835. 

—  Aw^efie'a  (Amyclean).    Naples.    1885. 

—  orifCM/a'to  (jointed).    June.    18S6. 
-^aunmii'aca  (orange-jfotoered).    3.     Orapge, 

yellow.    ChiU.    1884. 

—  Bonpla'ndi  (Bonpland's).   July.  Brasil.  1810. 

—  BraaUie'mU  (Brasilian).  85.  July.  Brasil.  1810. 

—  cochiniili'/era  (cochineal-bearing).    5.    Bed* 

Aufrust.    S.  Amer.    1088. 

—  eorrugafta  (wrinkled).    Chili.    1884. 

—  cra'ita  (thick-lo^«d).    9.    Mexico.    1817. 

—  CurtuMa'mca  (Curaasoa).  0.  June.  Curassoa. 

1090. 

—  — —  elongt^tm  (elongated).    8. 

—  •«-—  it^niga  (long).  0.  June.  Curassoa.  1090. 

—  eifU'ndrica  (cylindrical).  8.  Scarlet.  Peru.  1799. 

—  deci'piena  (deceiving).  Scarlet.  June.  Mexico. 

1880. 

—  deeumu^na  (great-oblong).  10.  S.  Amer.  1708. 

—  deeu'mAeHM  (lying-down).  4'June.Mexioo.l8S5. 

—  dty'e'cia  (dejected).    Havannah.    1830. 

—  ttteho'toma  (two-rowed).  Buenos  Ayres.   1830. 

—  ZMZ/e'fNt  (Dil]enius*s).    5.    September.    1810. 
'^tUifHor  {taiitx-bUtek'tpined).    0.    July.     s. 

Amer.    1731. 

—  Ofte'tua  (outspread).    Lilac,  yellow.    1834. 
'—  entniu'ta  (cast-forth).   June.    Mexico.    1880* 
•~/i/ro«  (fierce).    8.    S.  Amer.    1817* 

~  Jjifius  Vndiea  (Indian  fig).  S.  June.S.Amer.  1731 , 
— /o/to'sa  (leafy).    S.  Amer.    1805. 
~/ra'^7i«  (brittle).    3.    N.  Amer.    1814. 
— /r'omera'to  (round-Aeotfed).    Brasil.    1830. 
•—Hemandefzii    (Bemandes's).        Variegated. 
Mexico.    1887* 

—  ho'rrida  (horrid).    July.    S.  Amer.    1795. 

—  imdnca'/a  (imbricated).    8.    1830. 

—  tne'rinis  (unarmed).    July.    S.  Amer.    1790. 

—  lanceola'ta  (spear-head-shaped).  S.   July.  S. 

Amer.  179^- 
^  leucaeafntha   (white-flowered).     White.     8. 

Amer.  1885. 
—•  iMCO^rirAe  (white-haired).    4.    White.   Oer. 

many.    1830. 

—  ltmgi§pi*na  (long-spined).    Brasil.    1829< 
— -  mu'xima  (largest).     10.    S.  Amer.    1880. 

—  mte'dia  (middle-many-epJiMd).  N.  Amer.  1837. 

—  Mtyaoci'fi/AM  (large-spined).    Mexico.    1885. 
^  Jfcvica'na  (Mexican).    Mexico.     1835. 

—  Miuourie'ruU  (Missottri).June.  N.  Amer.  1814. 
-~  monactt'fifAa  (single-spined).  1.  S.  Amer.  1810. 

—  myriaca'ntha,  (myriad-spined).  Mexico.  1830. 

—  ni'gricaru  (blackish-^jvJned).    3.    Pink.    Au- 

,  gust.    S.  Amer.    1795. 
— '  noptiiffUo  (small  nopal).    Mexico.    1838. 

—  (MIo^Nif  (Otto*s).    Jane.    B^asiL    1880. 
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9.  ptf'rrvla  (least).    Chili.    I8S6. 

'-  platyaca'ntha  (broad-apined).    1814. 

—■  polya'ntha  (many-flowered).  8.  S.  Amer.  1811. 

—  polffaca'ntha  (many-spined).  1.  N.  Amer.  1814. 
'—  paeu'do-ttt'nu  (faltertuna).     1811. 

—  ptUte'teeru  (downy).    June.    Mexico.    1830. 
•~j9u/ointt'/a  (powdered).  June,    llexieo.    18S6. 
•»  ptigfflla  (small).    ^.    S.  Amer.     1805. 

—  ramtUi'/era  (branched).  June.  Mexico.  1886. 

—  rt'ptant  (creeping).    Mexico.    1888. 

—  ro'aea  (roey).    Rose.    June.    Mexico.    1880. 

—  rube'Mcetu  {rtd'Stemtned).    Bracil.    1898. 

—  aeni'lii  (old-man).    1887. 
•-«erfcea(»i!ky).    1.    C^ili.    1897. 
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—  Stape^lia  (Stapelia-like).  June.  Mexico.  1880. 

—  mMfie'rmit  (few-spined).    3.    18ip. 

"— «tt/pAw'r«a  (Hulphur-coloured).  3.  Chili.  1827* 
.— tomento'«a  (shaggy).    3.    S.  Amer.    1890. 

—  iriaea'ntha  (three-spined).    3.    8.  Amer. 

—  iuherculafta  {wMtta).    1.    America.    1818* 

—  h^»i(tuna).    S.    July.    S.  Amer.    1781. 

«-  Dw/jrtt'ri«( common).  2.   July.    South  £urope. 
1590. 
Qbach.     {A'triplex  horte'nsis.)      This 

is  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  same  manner 
as  spinach,  to  which  it  is  much  preferred 
l^y  manj  persons,  although  it  helongs  to 
a  trihe  whose  wholesomeness  is  very  sus- 
picious. 

Soil. — It  flourishes  hest  in  a  rich,  moist 
BQil,  and  in  an  open  compartment. 

Sow  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
again  in  the  spring  for  succession,  in 
drills  sjlx  inches  apart.  »When  the  seed- 
lings are  about  an  in/;h  high,  thin  to  six 
inches  asunci,er,  and  those  removed  may 
he  planted  out  at  the  same  distance  in  a 
sin^ilar  situation,  and  watered  occasion- 
aUy  unlil  establislied.  F.ox  early  produc- 
tion sow  in  a  moderate  hotbed  at'  the 
same  time  as  those  i^  tl}.e  natural  ground. 
The  Isayes  must  be  gathered  for  use 
whikt  young,  otherwise  thay  become 
stringy  and  worthless. 

To  save  Sfeed. — Some  plants  of  the 
spring  sowing  must  be  left  ungathered 
from,  and  thinned  to  about  eight  inches 
apart.  The  seeds  ripeji  about  the  end 
of  August,  when  ^e  plants  must  be 
pulled  up,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  the 
seed  rubbed  out  for  use. 

Obange.  (Ci'trus  aurt^'ntium).  See 
Ci'trus. 

Obanoe  Thobk.     Citrioba'tv$. 

OR0^ABD  is  an  enclosure  deyoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit-trees.  With 
respect  to  the  situation  and  aspect  for  an 
prehard,  avoid  very  low,  damp  situations 
as  miieh  as  the  nature  of  the  place  will 
admit;  for. in  very  wet  soils  no  frmt-trees 
prill  pros^M*,  nor  Ihe^  fruit  be  fine ;  but  a 


moderately  lovr  situatioii,  free  from  to- 
pious  wet,  may  be  more  eligible  than  an 
elevated  ground,  as  being  less  exposed 
to  tempestuous  winds;  though  a  situa- 
tion having  a  small  de4^vity  is  very  de- 
sirable, especially  if  its  aspect  incline 
towards  the  east,  south-east,  or  south, 
which  are  rather  more  eligible  than  a 
westerly  aspect;  but  a  north  aspect  is 
the  worst  of  all  for  an  orchard,  unless 
particularly  compensated  by  the  peculiar 
temperament  or  good  quality  of  the  soil* 
Any  common  field  or  pasture  that  pro- 
duces   good    crops    of   com,  grass,  or 
kitchen-gardeo  vegetables  is  suitable  for 
an  orohfu^d ;  if  it  should  prove  of  a  loamy 
nature,  it  will  be  a  particular  advantage. 
Any  soil,  however,  of  a  good  quality,  not 
too  light  «ud  dry,  nor  too  heavy,  stub- 
bom,  or  wet,  but  of  a  medium  nature, 
Mable  and  open,  with  not  less  than  one 
spade  deep  of  good  staple,  will  be  proper. 
Brain  thoroughly,  and  trench  before 
planting.    Plant  in  October,  or,  at  the 
latest,  in  J^ovember.    Trees  will  succeed 
if  pltfited  later ;  but  those  are  the  beet 
months.    Plant  on  stations  {See  Sta- 
tions) ;  and  the  following  is  a  good  se- 
lection:— Of  Apple$f  plant  for  KxteKem 
use  Keswick  Codling,  Hank's  Codling, 
Blenheim   Pippin,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Minshall    Crab,    Bedfordshire    Found- 
ling,   Norfolk    Beaufin,   Hawthornd^en, 
Herefordshire  Pearmwn,  King  of  Pip- 
pins,   and  John    Apple.    For  Dessert  :^ 
Early    Harvest,  Early    Bed    Margaret, 
Kerry    Pippin,   Early    Nonpareil,    Pit- 
maston,  Pearson's  Plate,  Bibston  Pip- 
pin,   Boss   Nonpareil,    Old   Nonpareil, 
Lamb-Abbey   Pearmain,    Sturmer   Pip- 
pin, and  Court  Pendu  Plat.    Of  Cherries : 
Early  Purple  Griotte,  Early  May  Duke, 
Black  Eagle,  Elton,  Bigarreau,  Florence, 
Late  i)uke,  Morello,  and  Buttner's  Oc- 
tober Morello.    Of  Plums:  Precoce  de 
Tours,  Morocco,  Orleans,    Brap    d'Or, 
Greengage,  Koyal  Hitive,  Beine  Claude 
Violette,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  St.  Martin's 
Quetsche,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Wine- 
sour,  Magnum  Bonum,  St.  Catherine, 
and  Ixworth  Imp^ratrioe.    In  the  pre- 
ceding lists  we  have  named  the  varieties 
in  their  order  of  ripening  ;  but  in  this  of 
Pears  the  months  named  are  those  in 
which  the  fruit  is  ripe.    Juljf,  Doyenne 
d'fete.    ^M^rws^  Benoist.    5ep«.,  Williams* 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  d'Amalis,  Jalousie 
de  Fontenay  Vender.      Oct.,  Duohesse 
d'Orleans,  Marie  Louise,  Fondante  d*Au* 
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tomne.  Nov.^  Beurre  Bosc,  Thompson's, 
Doyenne  Gris,  Urboniste.  Decy  Haoon's 
Incomparable,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne. 
Jan.f  Beurre  Langelier,  Knight's  Monarch. 
Feb^  Inconnue  Van  Mons,  Susette  de 
BavajjDocheasedeMars.  March^Bevacrk 
Bretooneau.  April,  Fortunee  Parmen- 
tier,  Bergamottee  d'Esperen. 

0BCH4BD  House*  This  is  the  name 
applied  by  Mr.  Bivers,  nurseryman,  Saw- 
briilgeworth,  to  cheap  glazed  structures, 
in  which  he  grows  hardy  fruita  in  pots, 
and  planted  in  the  borders. 

We  have  found  that  such  a  green- 
house, without  any  heating  apparatus,  is 
most  useful,  not  only  for  growing  G-rapes, 
Peaebes,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  but 
early  Peas,  Badishes,  Strawberries,  Let- 
tuces, small  Saladingi,  and  Potatoes. 
Such  a  structure  is  the  following,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  his  highly  use- 
ful work,  *'  The  Orchard  House." 

We  will  suppose  that  an  orchard  house 
thirty  feet  kwg  is  required.  A  ground 
plan,  thirty  feetlong  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
must  be  marked  out,  ten  posts  or  studs 
of  good  yellow  deal,  four  inches  by  three, 
and  nine  feet  in  length,  or  if  larch  poles, 
sixteen  inches  in  girth,  ean  be  procured, 
they  are  quite  equal  in  durability ;  these 
latter  must  be  out  in  two,  and  the  flat 
sides  placed  outwards;  these  posts,  or 
studs,  whether  larch  or  deal,  must  be 
fixed  two  feet  in  the  ground  firmly,  and 
the  ground  ends  must  be  charred  two 
feet  four  inches  from  the  bottom,  which 
adds  much  to  their  durability:  it  will 
thus  be  seen  that  this,  the  back  line  of 
studs,  will  stand  seven  feet  in  height 
dear  from  the  surface.  For  the  front 
wall,  ten  studs,  four  feet  long,  must  be 
inserted  in  the  ground  one  and  a  half 
feet,  so  that  they  stand  two  feet  six  inches 
dear  from  the  surface ;  on  these  studs, 
both  at  front  and  back,  must  be  nailed  a 
plate  four  inches  by  two  and  a  half,  on 
which  the  rafters  are  to  rest;  the  studs 
are- thus  far  arranged  in  two  lines.  Now, 
then,  for  the  rafters :  these  must  be  four- 
teen feet  long,  and  four  inches  by  two  in 
thickness,  placed  with  the  narrow  sur- 
face upwards,  to  epare  the  trouble  of 
"  ploughing,"  to  make  the  rebate  for  the 
glass,  which  is  great  labour  and  waste  of 
material.  On  the  upper  side  of  each 
rafter,  exactly  in  the  centre,  must  be 
nailed'  a  slip  of  half-inch  board,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide ;  this  will  leave 
half  :«&  inch  and  one-eighth  on  each  side 


for  the  glass  to  rest  on— not  too  much 
when  the  width  of  the  glass  is  given. 
We  have  thus  the  rafters  so  far  prepared 
for  glazing,  but  not  yet  fitted  on  the 
plates  at  top  and  bottom :  they  must 
never  be  morticed,  but  let  in  at  top  by 
cutting  out  a  piece,  and  sloped  oif  at 
bottom. 

To  receive  the  glass  at  the  top  of  the 
rafters,  a  piece  of  Uiree- quarter-inch  deal 
board,  six  inches  wide,  must  be  nailed 
along  the  top  to  the  end  of  each  rafter, 
so  as  to  be  even  with  the  surface,  and  in 
this  should  be  a  groove  to  receive  the 
upper  end  of  each  piece  of  glass ;  at  the 
bottom,  a  piece  of  board,  one  inch  thick 
and  six  inches  wide,  must  be  let  in  for 
the  glass,  to  rest  on,  and  to  carry  off  tlie 
water.  We  have  thus  so  far  a  sloping 
roof,  seven  feet  three  inches  (with  the 
plate)  high  at  back,  and  two  feet  nine 
inches  high. in  front;  but  the  glass  is  not 
yet  in.  The  most  economical  glass  is 
sixteen-ounce  British  sheet,  which  can  be 
bought  at  2;ld.  or  Sd.  per  foot,  and  the 
best  size  twenty  inches  by  twelve ;  put- 
tying the  l^s,  as  it  prevents  breakage  by 
frost;  placing  it  cross-wise,  so  that  the 
rafters  must  be  about  twenty  inches  oneii* 
der.  On  and  outside  the  back  studs,  half- 
inch  boards  must  be  nailed,  well  seasoned, 
so  that  they  do  not  shrink  too  much ; 
these  must  be  painted  white.  In  the 
back  wall,  sliding  shutters,  two  feet  six 
inches  by  one  foot,  in  grooves,  must  be 
fixed,  for  complete  ventilation;  two  close 
to  the  roof,  and  two  about  eighteen  inches 
from  it 

The  front  must  have,  also,  half-inch 
boards  nailed  on  outside  the  studs ;  one 
of  them,  the  upper  one,  to  be  on  hinges, 
so  as  to  let  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
house ;  these,  when  all  open  in  hot  wea- 
ther, ventilate  thoroughly.  To  add  to 
this  (and  it  is  all  required  in  summer), 
the  boards  will  shrink  and  let  in  air :  a 
fierce  sunlight  is  thus  admitted  by  the 
large  glass,  and  abundance  of  air,  in 
which  all  friiit-trees  thrive  to  admiration. 
So  much  for  the  timber  and  glass ;  but 
when  one  sees  that  to  walk  along  the 
centre  of  the  building,  which  is  about 
four  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  a  per- 
son must  be  of  very  diminutive  stature, 
the  inquiry  arises.  How  is  head-room 
to  be  made?  How  simple  is  the  an- 
swer !  Make  a  trench  two  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  in  the  centre  of 
the  ground  plan ;  this  will  ieave  a  hordes 
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on  each  side  four  feet  nine  inches  wide. 
The  bottom  of  this  trench  forms  the  foot- 
path ;  its  sides  mast  be  supported  with 
boards,  or  with  four-inch  brick-work. 
Now,  as  everything  depends  on  these 
borders— for  there  must  be  no  benches 
and  no  shelves — care  must  be  taken  to 
make  their  surface  loose  and  open :  loose 
materials,  such  as  coarse  cinders,  lime- 
rubbish  from  old  walls,  or  bricks  broken 
into  pieces  in  size  from  a  nnt  to  a  wal* 
nut,  may  be  laid  on  them  about  four 
inches  deep;  they  may  then  be  forked 
over  to  about  nine  indlies  in  depth,  well 
mixing  the  above  materials  with  the  soil ; 
you  thus  have  two  borders  not  too  far 
from  the  glass,  and  on  which  your  orchard 
will  thrive  admirably.  It  wiU  appear 
odd  to  read  about  trees  thriving  <m  in- 
stead of  in  a  border;  but  when  explained 
that  this  is  to  be  an  orchard  in  pots,  it 
will  not  sefem  so  contrary  to  our  usual 
garden-culture. 

Obchids  are  divisible  into  two  classes, 
the  £piphytes^  or  those  growing  upon 
trees,. and  Terrettrial,  or  ground-orchids, 
which  grow  upon  the  earth.  The  two 
classes  require  some  difference  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  grown,  a  differ, 
ence  pointed  out  in  this  work  under  each 
genus  in  its  alphabetical  order.  At  present 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  general 
directions  as  are  applicable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  both  classes  of  Orchids  requiring 
Stove  treatment. 

House  for  Orc^ub.—- As  they  require 
great  light,  the  house  ought  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  catch  all  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  sun.  A  span-roofed  one  will 
do  80,  or  to  the  greatest  degree;  and 
so  low  in  the  angle,  that  the  plants, 
whether  in  pots  or  baskets,  or  on  logs 
of  wood,  will  all  be  near  to  the  glass. 
We  find  the  best  aspect  is  for  the  roof 
to  fall  due  east  and  west;  then  the  length- 
way  of  the  house  will,  of  course,  be 
north  and  south.  By  this  means  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun  are  more  equal- 
ised. In  the  cold  mornings  of  early 
spring  the  sun  will  sooner  give  light  and 
heat  on  >the  east  side,  and  mU.  be  at  noon 
in  such  a  position  that  his  beams  will  be 
slanting  to  the  angle  of  the  roof,  whilst 
in  the  afternoon  his  power  to  give  light 
and  heat  will  be  considerably  prolonged. 
Every  plant  in  this  house  wUl  thus  have 
its  due  share  of  light  and  heat.  During 
the  hot  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
Angnst,  the  shade  or  blind  can  be  let 


downon  the  mon4og side  of  the  house, 
drawn  up  at  noon,  and  let  down  on  the 
afternoon  side  just  as  the  sun  shines ; 
thus  giving  the  plants  all  the  light  possi- 
ble, and  at  the  same  time  protecting  them 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
need  not  be  any  upright  glass  at  the  sides 
or  ends  of  the  house.  The  walls,  ought 
to  rise  high  enough  to  allow  a  comfort- 
able walk  and  head-room.  The  rafters 
and  lights  ought  to  be  fixed,  and  to  give 
air  a  few  openings  may  be  easily  con- 
trived  in  the  highest  part  of  the  house, 
and  a  few  sliding  panels  near  the  floor  in 
the  walls.  This  cold  air  ought  to  flow  in 
over  the  hot  pipes,  and  to  become  heated 
before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plants. 
In  summer,  when  there  is  no  heat  in  the 
pipes,  the  external  air  is  naturally  so 
warm  that  no  injury  will  accrue  to  the 
plants  by  admitting  it  into  the  house 
without  b^ng  artificially  heated.  It  is 
almost  absolutely  necessary  to  have  more 
than  one  house.  However  small  the  col- 
lection may  be,  there  will  be  some  that 
require  more  heat  than  the  others.  The 
orchids  of  South  America  will  flourish  far 
better  in  a  house  of  moderate  temperature 
than  in  a  house  highly  heated.  This 
house  we  would  distinguish  by  the  name 
of  **  the  Mexican  house."  The  orchids, 
natives  of  Java,  Borneo,  Singapore,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  hot  jungles 
qf  Hindostan,  require,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  much  higher  temperature,  and  (dose, 
moist  atmosphere.  The  house  for  these 
plants  we  would  designate  '*the  East 
Indian  House.'*  By  having  two  houses 
a  considerable  number  of  advantages 
will  be  secured.  •  The  Indian  tribes,  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  there  growth  for 
the  year,  where  there  are  two  houses,  may 
be  removed  into  the  cooler  or  Mexican 
house ;  and  that  removal  or  change  of 
temperature  will  harden  their  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  concentrate  the  sap,  causing 
them  thereby  to  become  more  healthy, 
robust,  and  free  to  floww.  Should  any 
of  the  South  American  species  Teqnire 
a  little  more  heat,  they  could  be  conve- 
niently removed  into  the  Indian  housed 
make  their  growth.  The  cooler  honse  will 
also  be  useful  to  place  any  of  the  Indian 
species  in  when  in  flower,  which  change 
wiU  considerably  prolong  their  season  of 
blooming.  The  two  houses  may  join 
each  other,  divided  by  a  partition  either 
of  brick  or  glass.  We  should  prefer 
glass,  as  being  neater,  and  showing  off 
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the  plants,  in  both  houaes,  to  gx«iA«r  «d- 
Tantage. 

Seatinf,-^AH  these  plants  veqnire, 
'during  the  seaaosis  of  growth,  a  langer 
vmonnt  of  moistare  than  most  other 
^rianlB,  the  plan  to  effect  this  is  to  heat 
the  houses  with  hot- water  pipes,  laid  in 
.tanks.  The  water  in  these  tanks  should 
be  deep  enough  to  cover  the  pipes  about 
.an  inch  wiUi  water.  The  tanks  need 
not  be  more  than  ten  inches  wide,  inside 
measnre.  The  diameter  of  the  pipes 
should  be  three  inches  and  a  half.  At 
some  convenient  place  there  ought  to  be 
a  tap  to  let  off  the  water  out  of  the  tanks. 
This  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  sweet  moisture.  If  the  water 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tanks  for  a 
length  of  time  it  becomes  foul,  and  then, 
when  heated,  sends  forth  a  disagreeable 
smell,  which  is  very  imhealthy  both  to 
plants  and  persons.  In  winter,  when 
the  plants  are,  or  ought  to  be,  mostly  at. 
vest,  they  require  a  drier  atmosphere. 
In  order  to  induce  this,  the  tanks  ought 
to  be  emptied  during  the  winter  months, 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middla 
of  Februaiy.  Should  the  plants  appear 
to  shrivel  too  much,  the  pipes  may  be 
oeeasionally  syringed  early  in  the  morn- 
ings of  fine  days.  The  number  of  pipes 
and  tanks  required  depends,  of  course, 
npon  the  size  of  the  houses.  The  large 
house  at  Messrs.  Henderson's,  of  Pine- 
Apple  Place,  has  four  tanks  in  it;  the 
width  of  the  house  is  eighteen  feet. 
.Two  of  those  tanks  are  open,  that  is, 
have  no  cover,  and  are  placed  under  a 
platform  formed  with  large,  thick  slates, 
.spaces  being  left  between  each  to  allow 
•the  moisture  to  ascend  amongst  the 
{plants.  The  other  tanks  have  covers  to 
4^faem,  with  holes  to  let  out  the  moisture. 
These  holes  have  brass  lids  to  them,  so 
that  the  moisture  can  be  confined  as  cir- 
enmstanoes  require.  Now,  this  answers 
the  purpose  well  during  the  months  of 
cpring ;  but  we  have  too  much  moisture 
during  winter,  so  that  the  plants  grow 
more  than  they  flower.  Supposing,  then, 
A  house  eighteen  feet  wide  requires  four 
tanks,  a  house  fourteen  feet  will  require 
three ;  nine  feet,  two ;  and  less  than  that, 
only  ono*  The  return-pipes  may  run 
under  the  tanks  to  the  boiler,  or,  if  the 
tanks  are  placed  so  near  the  floor  that 
the  return-pipes  cannot  be  placed  under, 
th^  may  be  arranged  to  run  on  one  side. 
Jhe  best  kind  of  boiler  we  know  is  one 


formed  of  several  round  pipes,  oonaeeted 
at  each  end  by  a  square  one.  From  this 
square  pipe  the  hot  water  hses  into  the 
tanks,  and  the  return-pipes  bring  the 
water  back  to  it  to  be  reheated.  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  hothouse  builder  at  Kensal 
New  Town,  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  up 
these  boilers,  and  they  answer  admirably. 

Shelves. — In  any  convenient  part  of 
the  house  where  a  shelf  can  be  put  so 
near  the  glass  as  to  allow  plants  in  pots 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  them.  We  have  always  found  small 
plants  in  pots,  that  have  made  a  good 
start,  do  well  in  such  a  situation.  The 
plants,  however,  should  not  be  too  near 
the  glass.  The  extremity  of  the  leaves 
should  be  at  least  nine  inches  from  it. 
The  shelves,  also,  should  not  be  placed 
where  the  water  that  overflows  or  runs 
through  the  pots  will  drop  upon  any  plants. 

Stages. — The  arrangement  of  these  will 
depend  upon  the  widUi  of  the  house.  If 
the  house  is  wide  enough  to  allow  a  walk 
all  round  it,  and  a  walk  in  the  centre, 
there  will  be  two  stages.  The  centre 
walk  shoul4  be  elevated  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, to  allow  head-room  for  the  manager 
and  visitors  to  walk  comfortably.  This  ele- 
vated walk  is  of  considerable  use,  atfording 
a  good  opportunity  to  watch  the  progress 
and  state  of  the  plants,  and  to  observe 
when  they  require  watering,  repotting, 
and  cleaning  from  insects.  An  example 
of  this  arrangement  may  be  s^ea  in  the 
orchid-house  at  Kew. 

Shelves  of  the  Stage, — Every  shelf 
ought  to  be  a  shallow  cistern  to  hold 
water.  Blue  slate  is  the  best  material  to 
form  each  shelf  on  the  stage.  The  up- 
right slate  forming  the  sides  of  each 
ought  to  be  elevated  at  least  two  inches, 
and  made  water-tight.  These  cistern- 
shelves  may  either  be  filled  with  small, 
pebbly  gravel,  all  the  sand  or  other  bind- 
ing material  being  washed  out  of  it,  to 
prevent  its  setting  hard,  or  they  may  be 
left  empty,  and  shallow  pots  turned  up- 
side down,  just  high  enough  to  allow  the 
plants  to  stand  clear  of  the  water ;  for  it 
is  intended  that  these  cistern-shelves, 
should  be,  during  summer,  kept  full  of 
water.  These  shelves  of  the  stage  must 
be  as  near  the  glass  as  the  size  of  the 
plant  will  allow.  Several  advantages  to 
the  health  of  the  orchids  accrue  from  this 
arrangement.  The  most  important  is  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture  to  the  air,  at 
a  time  when  the  heat  of  summer  jpendars 
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ihe  application  of  heat  to  the  tanks  nn- 
advisable.  Another  advantage  is  the  pre- 
vention of  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as 
voodlice  and  slugs.  These  destructives 
cannot  travel  through  water ;  and  as  the 
plants  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  a  number 
of  little  islands,  they  are  protected  both 
day  and  night  from  these  devouring  ene- 
mies. Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  the  citadel  itself  does  not  harbour 
them.  The  cockroach  and  woodlonse 
often  secrete  themselves  during  the  day 
amongst  the  rough  pieces  of  turf  and 
broken  pots  used  as  drainage.  If  there 
is  any  suspicion  that  these  enemies  are 
in  these  secret  places,  they  must  be  dili- 
gently sought  for,  by  visiting  the  houses 
with  a  bull's-eye  lantern  by  night,  and 
catching  them  at  their  depredations. 
Pursue  them  with  all  your  dUigenee. 
Should  the  tender  roots,  or  flower-shoots, 
still  appear  to  be  eaten  occasionally,  take 
the  severe  measure  of  turning  the  plants 
out  of  the  pots,  and  search  for  the 
vermin  amongst  the  peat  and  potsherds, 
and  when  they  are  once  entirely  got  rid 
of,  take  care  to  place  the  plants  so  that 
their  leaves  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
anything  that  will  form  a  bridge  fbr  the 
insects  to  travel  on. 

'  ffanging  up  Plants  on  Logs  or  in 
Baskets. — Large-headed  nails,  or  hooks, 
may  be  driven  into  the  rafters,  or  strong 
iron  rods,  well  painted,  may  be  suspended 
along  the  roof  over  the  walks,  and  strong 
iron  hooks,  shaped  l&e  the  letter  S, 
placed  at  proper  distances  to  hang  up 
the  various  kinds  of  plants  that  require 
such  situations.  We  recommend  the 
situation  for  these  to  be  over  the  walks, 
to  prevent  the  water,  when  applied  upon 
the  plants,  falling  on  the  stages  or  shelves. 

Where  these  plants  are  numerous,  it  is 
advisable  to  devote  a  part  of  the  house 
to  them.  Underneath  would  be  a  con- 
venient situation  for  a  cistern  to  contain 
the  rain  water  that  falls  upon  the  roof — 
the  best  of  all  water  for  watering  purposes. 

Cistern. — This  is  almost  indispensable. 
The  one  in  the  orchid-house  at  Messrs. 
Henderson's  is  formed  with  slate  one  inch 
thick.  The  great  use  is  the  heating  the 
water  for  syringing  and  watering  pur- 
poses. Another  use,  and  an  important 
one  too,  is  for  dipping  the  blocks  with 
the  plants  on  them ;  also  to  dip  the 
iStanko'peaSf  Gongo*raSj  and  other  plants 
-in  baskets.  When  those  plants  begin  to 
^w  in-the  spring  -they  require  a  good 


stewing,  and  the  msteim  offers  a  proper 
place  for  that  purpose.  Two  or  tbxee 
hours  will  not  be  too  much  to  steep  them. 
The  peat  during  the  time  of  rest  becomes 
dry  and  hard,  and  requires  this  wetting 
to  soften  it,  especially  if  the  plants  are 
to  be  shifted  into  new  baskets. 

As  orchids  require  frequent  syringing, 
sometimes  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  we  have 
made  use  of  pots — garden-pots,  in  fact, 
without  holes.  These  are  placed  roimd 
the  house,  near  the  hot-water  pipes,  at  a 
small  distance,  about  six  or  nine  feet 
apart.  Our  readers  that  are  in  the  habit 
of  syringing  will  immediately  perceive 
the  great  saving  of  time  and  labour  by 
having  these  pots  so  handy.  Instead  a£ 
having  the  water  to  cany  in  garden 
watering-pans,  these  pots,  being  kept 
Cv'>nstantly  full  of  warm  water,  are  always 
ready. 

Syringing  in  Winter, — Dnringthe  da«k 
days  of  winter  the  operation  of  syringing 
requires  considerable  judgment.  A  large 
number  of  orchids  will  be  at  rest,  re- 
quiring but  little  water,  especially  those 
in  pots.  Others,  on  logs,  must  besyringed 
on  such  mornings  as  the  sun  is  likely  to 
shine.  There  are,  however,  a  few  plants, 
even  in  pots,  that  are  much  benefited 
by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe  at  aB 
seasons  of  the  year.  Hnntle*ffa  vimla'c^a 
and  H.  melea'gns  are  two  plants-  muick 
improved  by  this  mode  of  treatment; 
and  the  reason  they  are  so  improved  m 
evident  enough,  when  we  consider  the 
situation  in  which  they  grow  naturally. 
Dr.  Schomburgh  found  them  growing  oa 
moist  rocks,  near  to  a  cataract,  on  a  river 
(Essequibo,  we  believe)  in  British  Guiana. 

All  the  Indian  tribes  that  have  no 
pseudo- bulbs  require  more  syringing  in 
winter  than  those  that  have  such  reser- 
voirs of  vegetable  life  to  sustain  theni. 
The  generic  or  family  names  of  such  as 
we  mean  are—Ae'rides,  Angrafcum,  PhOh 
l€mo'psis,  Renanihe'roy  Saccola'bium,  8ar^ 
ca'nthus,  and  Va'nda.  All  these  have  a 
simple  stem,  clothed  with  leaves.  If 
exposed  to  a  high,  dry  heat,  the  leaves 
and  stems  will  shrivel  much  more  than 
is  beneflcial  to  their  health ;  tbei'efore, 
whenever  a  shrivelling  is  perceived,  let 
them  have  a  gentle  syringing,  thoroughly 
wetting  the  whole  plant.  This  will  re- 
vive them,  and  keep  them  Iresh  and 
healthy. 

Syringing  in  Spring  and  8ummer,-^Jt  in 
during  these  ^wo  growing  aeasetts -thai 
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^he- syringe  is  most  beneficial,  and  then 
they  should  be  deluged  almost  with 
showers  from  the  syringe,  taking  the 
precaution  to  allow  them  to  become  dry 
once  a  day.  Thejr  are  sure  to  become 
dry  enough  during  the  night.  Let  the 
water  from  the  syringe  be  milk-warm 
rain  water,  and  let  it  fall  gently  upon 
the  plants,  thus  imitating  natural  showers 
of  rain  as  much  as  possible.  We  have 
found  the  plants  much  refreshed  in 
summer  by  a  gentle  syringing,  when  it 
was  actually  raining  out  of  doors.  In 
truth,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  man€iged, 
we  should  be  glad  to  expose  them,  duiing 
the  gentle,  warm  showers  of  April,  to  the 
rain  that  falls  from  the  clouds.  We  are 
quite  sure  it  would  do  them  good.  It  is, 
however,  the  plants  on  logs  that  benefit 
most  by  the  use  of  tlie  syringe,  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  Of  course,  they 
require  the  most  when  tbey  are  making 
fresh  roots  and  growths ;  but  even  when 
at  rest  they  must  be  syringed  occasionally, 
to  prevent  the  roots  and  pseudo>bulbs 
from  shrinking  too  much.  In  that  state, 
the  finest-rosed  syringe  must  be  used,  to 
prevent  so  much  water  falling  upon  the 
plants  (if  any)  below. 

During  the  seasons  when  the  syringe 
is  used  most  freely,  should  any  of  the 
plants  have  perfected  their  growth,  and 
eousequently.  require  less  water,  place 
such  in  a  comer  of  the  house  by  them- 
selves, and  s;yringe.them  less  frequently. 
Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  whole 
of  the  plants  ought  to  be  perfecting 
their  growths,  excepting  the  Indian  ones 
above-mentioned  and  the  Huntle'yas, 
These  grow,  more  or  less,  all  the  year, 
but  others  roust  have  an  entire  rest; 
therefore,  cease  syringing  so  much  as 
soon  as  you  think  there  is  a  fulness  and 
ripeness  about  the  pseudo-bulbs,  showing 
that  tbey  have  made  the  growth  for  the 
year.  If  you  continue  syringing  as  much 
as  ever,  there  is  danger  of  starting  them 
again  into  growing  prematurely,  and  then 
you  will  hav«  weak,  puny  shoots,  and  in- 
jme  both  the  flowering  and  growth  for 
the  ensuing  season.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  any  particular  time  when  to  cease 
syringing,  or  watering  at  the  root  with  a 
garden -pot ;  .experience  and  observation 
uiust  guide  the  cultivator.  In  general, 
we  may  say  the  quantity  of  water,  whether 
applied  with  the  garden-pot  or  syringe, 
ought  to  be  considerably  lessened  towards 
the  end  of  summer-^tbat  is,  about  the 


end  of  August  The  pseudo-bulbs  ought 
to  be  then  fully  formed ;  and,  whenever 
that  is  the  case,  they  require  much  less, 
water.  By  the  middle  of  October  the. 
water  ought  to  be  entirely  withheld,  ex- 
cepting just  enough  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  shrivelling. 

Shading. — We  use  a  kind  of  canvass 
called  '*■  bunting."  It  is  thin  and  open  in 
the  mesh,  yet  just  close  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  rays  of  the  sun  striking  through 
the  glass,  and  injuring  the  flowers  and 
leaves.  We  shall  try  to  describe  how  it 
is  applied.  First,  a  pole  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  of  the  length  of  the  house,, 
or  rather  longer,  is  made  of  deal,  and 
quite  round.  At  one  end  a  kind  of  wheel 
is  fixed,  of  larger  diameter  than  the  pole 
(about  one-third).  On  each  side  of  this 
wheel  a  round  board  is  nailed,  projecting 
beyond  it  about  three  inches.  These^ 
boards  are  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  are  bevelled  off  from  the 
inside.  When  this  is  done,  it  forms  a 
groove.  This  is  intended  to  receive  the 
cord,  it  beitfg  nailed  to  the  wheel.  The 
canvass  is  then  nailed  to  the  long  pole,  it 
having  first  been  sewn  together  of  the'size 
of  the  house.  The  pole,  with  the  canvass 
attached  to  it,  is  then  laid  upon  the  house, 
a  flat  piece  of  wood  2^  inches  wide,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  is  nailed  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  house,  and  the 
canvass  is  tightly  stretched  and  nailed  to 
the  flat  piece  of  wood,  using  some  narrow 
woollen  lists,  stretched  along  it  previously 
to  driving  in  the  tacks.  This  prevents, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  canvass  from- 
tearing  ofl"  with  the  winds.  Then,  taking 
hold  of  the  cord  now  wrapped  round  the 
wheel,  and  pulling  at  it,  the  wheel  turns 
round,  and,  of  course,  the  pole  also;  the 
canvass  wraps  round  it,  and,  at  last,  is 
rolled  up  at  the  top ;  the  cord  is  then 
fastened  to  along  kind  of  button,  and  there 
remains  till  shade  is  required.  The  cord  is 
then  unfolded,  and  the  pole  let  gradually 
down  to  the  bottom,  where  some  pieces 
of  wood  stop  it  from  going  off  the  house, 
or  tearing  away  the  canvass  from  the 
top.  It  may  be  made  to  last  longer,  ty 
having  weaUier-boards  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  house  to  receive  the  canvass  when 
rolled  up  under  it,  thus  sheltering  it  from 
the  rain,  which  is  the  great  cause  of  its 
decay.  Care  must  be  taken,  when  it  is 
rolled  up,  that  it  is  perfectly  dry.  During 
the  dark,  short  days  of  winter,  when  the 
sun  has  not  power  to  injure  the  plants^ 
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l3ie  bHnd  may  be  stored  away  m  some 
dry  shed  or  room  till  the  dayti  lengthen, 
and  the  snnshine  becomes  dangerous  to 
the  well-being  of  the  plants. 

Tke  proper  amount  of  Heatt  Moisture^ 
and  Air  the  Plant$  reqvire  at  all  time*  of 
the  year. —  The  power  of  heating  should 
be  more  than  is  required  in  ordinary  win- 
ters, in  order  to  be  prepared  for  those 
very  severe  ones  that  sometimes  occnr. 
It  is  always  easy  enough  to  give  less  heat 
in  moderate  weather  by  having  less  fire 
applied  under  the  boiler.  The  degprees 
of  heat  required  we  shall  now  give  for 
all  the  year. 
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Our  readers  will  perceiye  that  the 
lowest  temperature  at  all  seasons  is  in 
the  morning;  that  is,  before  the  fires  are 
stirred.  The  heat  in  the  mornings  in 
summer  will  depend  upon  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  out  of  doors ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  may  be  regulated  by  giving  air. 
The  principle  of  having  a  lower  tempera- 
ture  during  the  night  is  perfectly  natnraL 
The  variations  even  in  tropical  countries, 
in  that  respect,  are  great. 

Watering  ufith  the  Garden-pot,-^A9  a 
general  rule,  let  it  be  laid  down  never  to 
water  an  orchid  except  it  requires  it ; 
therefore,  in  commencing  to  water,  ob- 
aerve  each  plant  well,  but  quickly,  and 
water  accordingly.  An  orchid  requires 
watering  when  it  is  growing  and  dry. 
The  quantity  to  be  given  depends,  again, 
upon  the  stage  of  its  growth.  If  the 
young  sh6ots  and  new  roots  are  just  be- 
ginning only  to  make  their  appearance, 
they  require  a  yery  moderate  quantity; 
but,  as  then  the  plant  ought  to  be  re- 
potted, and  the  new,  fresh  compost  is,  or 
should  be,  moist  of  itself,  the  water  must 
be  withheld  until  the  surface,  at  least,  feels 
quite  dry  to  the  touch.  Again,  the  water 
should  be  applied  at  a  small  distance  from 


the  young  shoots,  which  ought  never  to 
be  saturated,  or  even  wetted,  especially 
either  in  the  dark,  cloudy  days  of  winter 
or  of  early  spring.  In  summer,  when 
the  heat  is  increased,  the  siin  shining, 
and  air  c^ven,  the  operator  need  not  be 
so  nice,  as  the  extra  water  will  soon 
evaporate,  and  dry  up  even  from  the  young 
and  tender  shoots.  VThen  the  young 
shoots  begin  to  form  psendo-bulbs,  the 
quantity  of  water  may  be  increased,  care 
being  taken  that  it  does  not  lodge  in  the 
leafy  sheaths  which  surround  the  green 
or  young  bulbs,  especially  of  CoMe'yau 
We  have  often  seen  a  yeu's  growth  de- 
stroyed by  allowing  the  water  to  lodge  in 
those  tender  parts.  The  way  to  remedy 
this  is  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  a  smatt 
pair  of  scissors,  to  slit  open  to  the  bottom 
the  sheaths  that  hold  the  water;  but 
this  is  an  operation  that  must  be  done 
very  carefully,  without  injuring  the  young 
pseudo-bulb,  or  the  cure  will  be  as  bad  as 
the  disease ;  for,  if  you  wound  a  pseudo- 
bulb,  ten  to  one  it  will  perish.  As  soon 
as  these  sheaths  turn  yellow,  and  not 
before,  they  may  be  entirely  removed 
safely.  When  in  that  state  they  win 
easily  part  from  the  bulb  without  injuring 
it,  if  carefully  pulled  off,  When  the 
growths  are  young,  whether  the  water  is 
applied  with  the  rone  or  spout  alone,  it 
will  generally  be  quite  sufficient  to  wet 
the  earth  or  compost  only  round  near 
the  edge  of  each  pot.  If  the  water  is 
poured  indiscriminately  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  oompost,  espeeially  in  the 
early  season  of  the  year,  the  eonseqnenee 
will  be  to  endanger  the  yoong  shoots.  At 
that  season,  and  in  that  state,  if  the  water 
is  slushed  upon  the  plante,  it  will  cause 
several,  if  not  all  of  the  tender  young 
growths  to  perish ;  but  as  those  growths 
begin  to  approach  their  usoal  siae,  and 
the  warm,  long,  sunshiny  days  prevail, 
that  is  the  critical  or  very  time  orohida 
require  an  abundanee  of  water. 

Giving  Air. — ^The  method  we  leeom- 
mend  to  give  air  by  is  with  wooden 
shutters,  let  into  the  wall  at  intervals  of 
four  feet  between  eaoh,  on  each  side  of 
the  house.  The  wooden  shnlters,  or 
doors,  should  be  2^  feet  long  by  lOinelies 
broad.  A  frame  of  wood  ouglit  to  be 
fitted  into  the  opening  in  the  wall,  to 
hang  the  shutters  on.  These  shoold 
swing  on  the*' centre  with  two  iron  pins, 
so  that  when  they  open  they  will  be  hori- 
zontal, and  let  the  air  into  the 
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plentifaUy.  When  less  air  is  required, 
every  other  apertore  need  only  be  opened, 
or  the  shutters  may  be  propped  only  half 
open.  When  they  are  opened,  the  fresh 
air  will  rash  in,  and,  meeting  witli  the 
pipes  in  its  progress,  will  be  partially 
heated  and  softened  before  it  comes  in 
eontaet  with  the  plants — a  jraint  worth 
attending  to.  For  nine  months  in  the 
year  this  way  of  giving  air  to  the  Indian 
hoase  will  be  fnand  all  that  is  wanted. 
During  the  three  hot  months  of  summer, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  air  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof.  The  ridge 
of  the  house  should  be  made  flat,  about 
nine  inehes  broad,  and  parts  of  it  made 
moveable,  to  lift  up  with  an  iron  rod 
whenever  the  heat  of  the  internal  air 
exceeds  the  proper  degree.  This  is  the 
gnide  on  all  ooeasions  and  all  seasons. 
When  the  heat  is  too  much,  give  air. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Mexican 
house  requires  more  frequently  to  have 
air  given  to  it  than  the  other,  because 
the  plants  in  it  do  not  require  so  much 
heat.  To  know,  at  all  times,  when  to 
give  air,  have  a  eopy  of  the  table  of  heat 
for  the  orchid-house  copied,  and  hung  up 
in  a  convenient  place  to  refer  to. 

JBtfslut^.—- To  know  when  the  bulbs  are 
in  a  proper  state  to  go  to  rest  may  be,  to 
onr  readers,  of  some  consequence.  They 
onght  to  be  strong,  and,  if  expected  to 
flower,  at  least  three  feet  high,  stout,  and 
Arm,  quite  to  the  apex.  All  the  leaves 
anffht  to  torn  yelk>w,  and  drop  off  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  annually  leaf- 
shedding  plant ;  and  all  this  ought  to  take 
place  eariy  in  autumn.  As  soon  as  it 
does  so,  remove  the  plant,  or  plants,  into 
a  drier  and  cooler  house,  and  keep  them 
there  nntil  the  buds  at  the  bottom  of  each 
psendo-bulb  begin  to  appear. 

Oleannng  ike  X«ave«. — Take  down  the 

plant  from  its  high  position;  if  the  moss 

or  peat,  whichever  it  may  happen  to  be 

growing  in,  is  dry,  give  it  a  good  soaking 

In  the  oistem,  the  water  of  which  is  at  a 

temperature  of  7(y^  Whilst  it  is  soiJdng. 

all  dead  leaves  are  to  be  oarefhily  re- 

xnoved,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  tbo- 

xoughly  washed  with  a  sponge.    If  the 

leaves  are  thick  and  leathery,  the  sponge 

as  ta  be  rubbed  over  them  several  times 

^with  a  heavy  hand.    In  fact,  it  might  be 

^sailed  a  good  serubbing;' being  careful, 

^>t  toxBtne^  not  to  injure  it    For  more 

-ftender  leaves,  we  have,  very  lately,  used 

^(omething  else.    We  observed  that  the 


sponge,  though  used  ever  so  lightly  oa 
these  tender,  thin  leaves,  iigured  them 
slightly.  Happening  to  observe  a  piece 
of  thick  leather,  such  as  soldiers*  belts 
are  made  of,  it  was  taken  and  wrapped 
round  the  end  of  a  small  stick,  fastening 
it  firmly  to  it  with  some  small  copper 
wire,  leaving  half  an  inch  of  it  projecting 
beyond  the  stick;  it  had  then  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  brush  made  of  leather. 
With  this  instrument  the  leaves  were 
washed,  and  it  was  so  soft  and  pliable 
that  it  did  not  injure  the  youngest  or  te&- 
derest  leaf,  yet  e£fectually  washed  the 
dust  and  dirt  off  from  the  leaves.  This 
washing  not  only  clears  off  the  parasites 
and  any  other  obstruction,  but  also  de- 
stroys insects,  particularly  the  red  spider 
and  black  thiip,  two  of  the  most  perni- 
cious enemies  to  orchids.  Let  every  part 
of  the  plants  be  well  cleansed'— leaves, 
stemsAsnd  pseudo-bulbs.  Not  only  will 
the  plants  look  better,  but  they  will  be 
greatly  benefited  in  their  health. 

Potting,  —  Generally ,  speaking  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March 
are  the  proper  times ;  but  as  there  is  no 
rule  without  exceptions,  some  orchids  re- 
quire potting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  beginner  may  know  when  to  pot  his 
plants  by  this  observation :  ~  Whenever 
they  are  determined  to  grow,  they  must 
be  potted.  The  only  precaution  neces- 
sary to  observe,  in  the  dark  seasons,  will 
be  to  use  the  stuff  you  pot  them  in  (for 
it  can  hardly  be  called. soil)  in  a  mode- 
rately dry  state,  and  give  no  water  except- 
ing a  sprinkling  to  settle  the  compost 

In  the  first  place,  have  ready  a  quan- 
tity of  broken  pots  or  potsherds  of  several 
sizes;  next,  procure  some  good  turfy  peat, 
knock  it  into  pieces  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
crushing  the  finer  soil  entirely  out  of  it ; 
then  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
what  remains  in  the  sieve  is  the  best  stuff 
for  orchids :  it  is  light,  open,  and  porous. 
Next,  have  some  charcosl  at  hand,  broken 
into  pieces  no  larger  than  a  hen's  egg, 
nor  smaller  than  a  hazel  nut  Anotbw 
article,  and  you  will  have  all  yon  need 
for  pots  and  baskets ;  this  is  white  bog- 
muss,  or  sphagnum, which  should  be  par- 
tially chopped  with  a  sharp  hatchet,  and 
the  dust  also  sifted  out  of  it  We  have  a 
great  abhorrence  for  anything  dose  or 
fine  about  orchids,  excepting  terrestrial 
ones.  * 

Having  all  in  readiness,  take  your 
plant,  turn  it  out  of  the  pot  carefully,  be 
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'Min^ol  of  the  rootg,  and  braise  or  injure 
4bem  as  litUe  as  possible.  Perhaps  some 
Toots  will  be  found  adhering  veiy  firmly 
to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  to  part  them  from 
which  we  have  need  a  long,  thin-bladed 
isnife,  thrusting  it  carefully  down  between 
the  root  and  the  pot.    In  very  bad  cases 
w^e  have  found  it  necessary  to  break  the 
pot ;  but  this  must  be  done  very  gently,  or 
•the  very  act  of  breaking  may  destroy  the 
-roots.    The  plant  being  cleared  from  the 
-pot,  shake  away  all  the  old  compost;  then 
examine  the  roots  closely,  and  cut  off  all 
the  dead  ones.  This  is  a  convenient  op- 
portunity, also,  to  look  after  insects,  espe- 
cially the  white  scale,  the  most  pernicious 
of  all  vermin  to  orchids,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  black  thrip.    With   a  brush 
elean  them  all  off,  and  wash  the  whole 
plant  with  strong  soap-water.  Your  plant 
is  now  ready  for  potting.    Choose  a  x>ot 
of  the  proper  size:  generally  speaking, 
orchids,  to  grow  them  well,  take  larger 
pots  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  any 
other  class  of  plants.    Let  your  pots  be 
perfectly  clean  both  inside  and  oat.    Lay 
«  large  piece  of  potsherd  over  the  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  then  place  some 
jrather  smaller  pieces  of  the  same,  and 
overthese  the  smallest  ones.   Altogether 
the  pot  ought  to  be  three-parts  filled  with 
this  drainage.  This  point  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  if  the  plants  are  not  sn- 
pHrlatively  well -drained  they  will  not 
thrive  long  or  satisfaetoiily.     Over  this 
drainage  place  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal, 
•and  then  a  layer  of  the  turfy  peat,  mix- 
ing with  it  some  broken  pots  and  char- 
-eoal.  Introducethe  plant  now,  and  spread 
the  roots,  if  many,  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  compost,  working  it  amongst  them, 
gradually  filling  it  in  till  the  pot  is  full, 
and  keeping  the  body  of  the  plant  well 
up ;  raise  the  compost  up  about  two  or 
'three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  edge 
of  the  pot  in  proportion  to  its  width.    A 
«mall  pot  need  not  have  the  plant  above 
one  inch  raised,  a  middling  plant  two 
inches,  and  for  the  largest-sized  plant 
three  inches  will  be  sufficient.  The  whole 
of  the  plant,  pseudo-bulbs  and  all,  ex- 
cepting the  roots,  ought  to  stand  clear  up 
above  the  compost    It  will  be  loose  and 
ready  to  tumble  over  if  of  such  kinds  as 
CaUle'ffat  or  Dendro'bwimt;  to  prevent 
which,  thrust   into  the  compost  some 
stout  sticks,  and  tie  each  pseudo-bulb  to 
each  stick  firmly.    These  will  secure  the 
volant,  and  give  it  a  neat,  tidy  appeanutee. 


Orchid*  in  Busketa. — A  considerable 
number  of  species  require  baskatSy  be- 
cause the  flower-stems  are  pendent,  and, 
consequently,  naturally  require  a  positioa 
to  allow  the  flowers  to  gruw  down.  In 
fact,  some  send  the  flower-stem  a  perpen- 
dicularly down  through  the  soil  or  eom- 
post.  Now,  if  these  are  grown  in  pots, 
the  flower-stems  run  down. into  the  soil, 
and  there  perish.  It  is  true  they  have 
been  grown  in  pots  on  a  hillock  built  op 
six  inches  or  a  foot  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  and  then  part  of  the  flower-stmns 
manage  to  find  their  way  to  the  ovtside 
of  the  lictle  mound ;  but  a  considerable 
number  descend  straight  downwards,  and 
soon  rot  for  want  of  air  and  light.  By 
growing  them  in  baskets  this  evil  is  pre- 
vented, and  every  raceme  (bunoh)  <rf 
flowers  arrives  at  perfection. 

The  baskets  should  be  of  a  sse  suit- 
able for  small  plants — sin  all  ones  re- 
quiring only  small  baskets,  middling 
ones  the  middle-sized,  and  large  ones 
in  proportion.  The  way  to  basket  the 
plants  is  this: — Have  the  peat  or  com- 
post  prepared  exactly  as  for  potting 
above-mentioned;  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  basket  with  a  thin  layer  of  moss — 
green  would  do,  though  we  prefer  white, 
or  sphagnum.  This  moss  is  to  prevent 
the  peat  from  dropping  through  the 
openings  between  the  rods  forming  the 
bottom.  Then  place  a  portion  of  peat 
upon  the  moss. .  In  the  next  place,  pre- 
pare the  plant  by  taking  it  ont  of  the  old 
basket  or  pot,  or  perhaps  off  from  a  log. 
Do  this  as  carefully  as  po^isible,  without 
injuring  the  liring  roots.  If  the  old  peat, 
in  which  it  has  been  growing,  perhaps, 
for  years,  is  very  hard,  and  the  living 
roots  are  so  firmly  attached  to  it  that  they 
cannot  be  detached  \rithout  breaking 
them,  take  the  plant  and  put  it  into  the 
cistern,  and  let  it  remain  there  till  the 
peat  is  thoroughly  soaked.  Take  it  out, 
and  set  itin  some  convenient  place  to  drain 
off  the  water.  If  this  is  done  a  fuU  week 
before  you  intend  to  re-basket  the  plant, 
it  will  be  all  the  easier  to  do ;  the  objeofc 
being  to  soften  the  peat  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pick  away,  with  a  small-pointed  stick,  as 
much  of  the  old  peat  as  possible.  Exa- 
mine, also,  the  pseudo-bulbB  and  leaves, 
and  clean  tbem  thoroughly  from  dirt  and 
insects.  Prune  away  all  dead  roots,  and 
then  the  plant  will  be  ready  to  be  pnt'in 
its  new  habitation.  Place  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  basket,  and  fiU  in  all  roond  it  with 
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the  new  oompost   Set  the  basket  then  on 
the  floor,  and,  with  the  syringe  held  pretty 
olose  to  the  peat,  give  it  a  good  watering, 
foroing  the  water  oat  of  the  syringe  pretty 
fltrongly:  this  will  be  found  to  make  the 
compost  firm,  so  that  future  waterings 
will  not  wash  it  o£f  the  basket  on  to  the 
floor,  or  plants  underneath.    One  thing 
we  would  especially  guard  our  readers 
against,  and  that  is,  having  the  baskets 
made  deep^   Some  may  have  an  idea  that 
if  the  plimts  have  a  large  lot  of  stuff  to 
grow  in  they  will  thrive  better,  and  pro- 
duce more  flowers ;  but  this  is  a  mistfdcen 
notion.   The  roots  of  orchids  of  this  class 
run  on  the  surface,  or,  at  least,  veiy 
closely  beneath  it ;  in  truth,  if  the  air  is 
properly  surcharged  with  moisture,  the 
roots  will  prefer  running  out  of  the  com> 
pofltk  Frequently  the  long  roots  of  Stan- 
ho^peas,  that  push    strongly,  and   run 
along  the  surface  of  the  compost,  send 
forth  fibres,  not  into  the  compost,  but, 
strange  to  say,  upwards  into  the  conge- 
nial air,  gathering,  as  it  were,  aerial  food 
to  support  and  feed  the  plant  they  belong 
to.     This  proves  satisfactorily  enough 
that  deep  baskets  are  no  advantage  even 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  to  the 
flower-stems  of  some  kinds  of  Stanhopeas 
they  are  certainly  injurious.  We  say  9ome 
kindSf  such  as  Stanho'pea  imVgnU  and  its 
varieties,  8,  tigri'na  and  its  varieties,  and 
all  that  have,  like  these,  short  and  few- 
flowered  racemes.  Such  kinds  as  8,  ocu- 
la'iat  Wa'rdU,  and  ^iMM^ricoVnu,  which 
have  long  flower-stems,  may  find  their 
way  through  a  deep  basket,  but  would  do 
'  so  easier  and  safer  through  a  shallow  one. 
Poi$. — The  kind  we  use  and  prefer 
may  be  described  as  a  shallow,  wide  pot, 
the  proportions  of  which  are  as  two, 
three,  and  five ;  that  is,  two  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  three  inches  deep,  and 
five  inches  wide  at  the  top,  all  inside 
measure.    Larger  pots  to  be  in  the  same 
proportions.    Small  ones  need  only  have 
one  hole  at  the  bottom ;  but  it  should  be 
larger  than  those  generally  made.    For 
the  two-inch- wide  pots  at  the  bottom,  the 
hole  ought  to  be  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  great  object  being 
to  allow  the  escape  of  water  quickly. 
Larger  pots  must  have  three  holes,  each 
of  the  same  diameter.    Hard-burnt  ones 
most  be  avoided  for  these  plants,  as  well 
as  for  any  other.    The  reason  why  we 
prefer  these  wide,  shallow  pots  is,  that 
the  roots  of  orchids  are,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  either  on  the  surface  or  veij  near  it } 
besides,  a  large  proportionate  surface  is 
exposed  to  the  benefit  of  air  andmoisture, 
both  of  which  are  beneficial  to  the  roots 
of  an  epiphyte.  Terrestrial  orchids, 
whose  roots  descend  deeper,  will  be 
better  in  the  ordinary-shaped  pot. 

i^tuitffo.— -Various  materials  and  forms 
have  been  used  in  this  necessaiy  article. 
The  first  probably  was  made  of  common 
iron  wire,  painted  green,  ahd  the  form 
round,  deep,  and  with  a  flat  bottom.  This 
material  is  almost  entirely  disused,  for, 
although  the  paint  for  a  time  prevented 
them  from  rusting,  the  great  moisture 
and  heat  soon  decomposed  the  paint, 
and  then  the  wire  became  ozydi2ed,  or 
rusty,  and  is  then  very  injurious  to  the 
roots,  as  well  as  being  unsightly.   Those 
made  with  copper  wire  are  much  better, 
lasting  longer,  and  are  not  so  injurious 
to  the  i^ants.    The  only  objection  we 
know  of  is  the  expense.    Where  that  is 
no  consideration,  we  should  have  no  great 
objection  to  their  adoption.  Baskets  have 
also  been  made  of  earthenware ;  but,  if 
there  was  no  other  objection,- their  great 
weight  would  be  sufficient  to  set  them 
aside  as  bad.    We  have  tried  all  tbese, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
baskets  made  of  wooden  rods  are  the 
best  for  this  purpose.    We  mentioned 
before,  that  ^e  most  ornamental  are 
made  of  the  corrugated  or  rough-barked 
maple  rods ;  but,  as  these  are  not  always 
to  be  met  with,  hazel  rods  may  be  used, 
and  make  excellent  baskets.    The  way 
we  make  them  is  simple  enough.    First, 
the  rods  are  sawn  into  proper  lengths. 
The  smallest  we  use  are  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  middle  finger.    With 
this  size,  the  smallest  baskets  are  made. 
These  are  seven  inches  wide,  and  three 
rods  deep.    In  this  size,  small  8tati^ 
ho'peat,  and  small  plants  of   Ae'ridet, 
Saccota'biumSy  Va*nda»,  Gonffo'raSf  <fec.,are 
grown.    For  larger  plants,  larger  baskets 
are  made,  and  thicker  rods  used.    The 
largest  we  ever  bad  occasion  to  niake  was 
for  a  fine  plant  of  AeWidet  odoraUa.  This 
plant  is  four  feet  high,  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  throngh.    The  rods  used  for  it 
are  nearly  as  thick  as  a  moderate-sized 
man's  wrist.     The  basket  is  two  .feet 
square,  which  is  the  shape  we  prefer,  as 
being  the  most  simple  and  easiest  made. 
When  the  rods  are  sawn  into  lengths,  the 
ends  are  pared  sn^ooth  with  a  knife ;  tb(>n 
small  holes  are  bored  through  each,  one 
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at  each  end,  as  near  it  ^s  possible  with- 
out splitting.    The  instrument  nsed  to 
bore  the  holes  with  is  a  very  small  steel 
rod,  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  wooden 
handle;  it  is  filed  to  a  point  at  the  end 
intended  to  bore  the  hole  with.  W^  find 
it  convenient  to  have  two  or  three,  for  a 
reason  we  shall  state  presently.    After  a 
.  certain  number  of  rods  are    cut    and 
smoothened,  they  are  taken  to  a  place 
where  there  is  a  small,  clear, red  fire; 
the  sharp  end  of  one  of  the  borers  is  put 
into  it  about  one  inch.    As  soon  as  that 
is  red  hot,  the  other  is  put  in,  the  heated 
wone  drawn  and  thrust  into  the  rod  very 
near  the  end,  and  held  there  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  bum  its  way  without  much 
pressure.    If  too  much  force  is  used, 
the  wood  will  be  apt  to  spHt.    As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  instrument  ceases  to 
bum  its  way  through,  it  is  replaced  in 
the  fire.    The  other  by  this  time  will  be 
red  also;  this  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
tire,  and  applied  to  the  hole.    This  ope- 
ration is  thus  performed  with  each  bore 
ftlternately  till  the  hole  is  made  through 
the  rod.    The  description  of  this  opera- 
tion takes  up  considerably  more  time 
than  the  operation  itself.    It  is  quickly 
»nd  easily  done,  as  any  of  oin:  readers 
may  prove  on  trial.    After  as  many  rods 
are  bored  as  may  be  wanted  at  one  time, 
the  next  thing  is  to  put  them  together. 
The  articles  necessary  for  this  are  some 
copper  wire  and  a  few  flat-headed  copper 
nails.    Each  basket  will   require    four 
lengths  of  wire,  the  length  of  each  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  basket 
they  are  intended  for.    They  should  be 
long  enough  to  meet  at  least  eight  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  smaUer-sized  baskets, 
and  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  above 
the  larger  ones.    At  the  end  of  each 
piece  of  wire  make  a  loop  so  large  that 
it  will  not  draw  through  the  holes ;  then 
lay  the  first  two  rods,  and  iipon  them, 
for  the  smallest  basket, lay  three  others; 
nail  these  three  to  the  two  outside  rods, 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  raft,  to  use  a 
nautical  term  for  want  of  a  better;  turn 
this  over,  and  underneath  it  put  two 
other  rods,  to  form  the  other  two  sides 
of   the   basket;    then    draw   the   four 
pieces  of  wire  through  the  holes  at  each 
corner,  the  looped  end   being    under- 
neath.   Continue  to  lay  a  pan*  of  rods 
alternately,  drawing    the  wire  through 
each  till  the  basket  is  of  the  required 
depth.    The  smallest  size,  three  rods 


deep ;  the  two  next,  four  deep,  andsoon* 
When  that  is  done,  make  four  small 
pointed  pegs,  and  drive  thera  into  eaeli 
hole  at  the  four  comerv.  Tbis  will  fasten 
the  rods  in  their  places,  and  pre^ntthem 
from  ever^starting upwards;  thendrawthe 
wires  together  at  the  top,  twisting  eseh 
pair  over  each  otherj  and  fasten  them  with 
a  piece  of  fine  wire.  Tour  basket  is  not 
complete  and  ready  for  use. 

Lo(f9. — "Sone  are  so  good  as  the  wood 
of  the  Acacia,  oommonly  so  eaUed,bat 
which    really  is   the   Jlohi'nia'  psen'do- 
aca'cia.    Its  wood  is  firm,  and  does  not 
soon  decay.    The  next  best  is  the  o«k- 
In  all  cases  we  strongly  recommend  the 
removal  of  the  bark;   our  objectiOT  to 
retaining  it  being,  that  it  only  serves  as  a 
hiding-place  for  wood-lice,  small  snails, 
and  other  destmctive  insects,  besides  re- 
taining in  winter  too  great  a  quantity  of 
moisture.    The  wood  should  be  procored 
a  year  before  it  is  used,  and  then  the  bark 
will  come  off  very  easily.    We  exeept  eoA 
wood,  which  we  think  very  good  when  it 
can  be  procured  readily  for  tbis  piBpose: 
and  the  bark  of  cork  suits  the  oarchids 
well,  and,  unlike  the  others,  docs  aot  rot 
so  soon,  and,  consequentiy,  has  not  the 
objection  to  its  use  of  being  a  peecptade 
for  vermin.    The  best  wood  f<»r  baskets 
is  thfe  rough-barked,  common  mafde.  The 
branches  of  this  tree  make  the  hand- 
somest baskets ;  but  as  it  is  not  so  plenti- 
ful as  the  hazel,  the  latter  is  the  sort  we 
recommend.    Some  object  to  baskets  of 
this  description  on  account  of  their  sooo 
perishing.     This  we  consider  no  objee-  ^ 
tion   at  all,  but  rather  an  advantage; 
for  as  soon  as  the  basket  is  decayed 
the  plant  has  gK)wn  so  large  that  it  re- 
quires  a  new  one,  and  the  rotten  sticks 
of  which  the  old  basket  is  made  are  more 
easily  broken  and  removed  than  soonder 
ones. 

O'bchis.  (From  orchuj  testiculate;  re- 
ferring to  the  two  oblong,  bulb-tike  roots 
of  many  of  the  speeies.  Nat.  onL,  Or- 
chids [Orchidacece].  Linn.,20-esfw«rf"« 
1-Monandria, 


Chiefly  an  European  genus  of  rronnd-oTchii*- 
fiecd»,  as  in  Ophrys,  when  obtainable ;  din«i«n«^ 
the  tuberona  roots,  thoaKh  they  do  not  re*«^ 
transplanting  well;  it  ahould  be  done  5»  ta? 
planU  aro  in  a  donnant  sUte.  The  Bntak  -^^ 
eies  are  cbiefly  found  on  chalky  hills,  and  m 
tares  where  calcareons  matter  abowids. 
exodc  kinda  like  an  addition  of  ibty  v^ 
tender  ones,  in  lact  all.  when  ^^^S.^,^^ 
be  treated  as  alpines ;  tho*e  found  in  Tuii  fuosif 
require  amoister  situation. 
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49.  acumina'ta  (pointed-yfoioererf).  1.  Parple.  May. 

Bftrisary.    181A. 
eori&pkora  (bag-bearing).    I.  Brown.   Juxw. 

Switzerland.     1825. 
•*-»  fnlio'ta  (leafy-apf  ilrmi).  1 .  Purp!e.  May.  Madeira. 
fusce'aeen*  {drying-bTo^n).^.Yeilowi»h,  June. 

PennsyWan  ia.    1 83 1 . 
' —  globo*8a  (round  -  spiked),    |.    Purple.    June* 

Austria.     1 792. 

—  JMrioa  (Iberisn).   ^hita.    June.    Caaeaani. 

1810. 

—  latifo'Ua  (broad-leaved).  1.  Piak.  June.  Britain. 
-*"  /a4»>to'ra  (Iooae-fl<Mrered)-r  |.  Parple.  June.  Eu- 
rope.   18S0. 

p—  l&ngikrtteteafta  (long-braeted).     I^.    Purple. 
May.    Sieily.     1818. 

—  longic&mis  (long-homed).    %,  Pvrple.   May. 

Barbary.     1815. 

—  fnafcra  (lean).  Pale  purple.  May.  Britain. 
— -  maetUa'ta  (apotted).  I^-  Fleah.  June.  Britain. 
r-~  tmt^scula  (male-e«r/y).  l .  Purple.  May.  Britain. 

—  luilita'ris  (miUtary).  u  Purple.  May.  Switaer- 

land.     1825. 

—  — — »e'ra  (true).Porple.May.9witzerland.ldS5. 

—  fnt/rio  (buffoon).   |.   Purple.    May.    Britain. 

—  pajfiliona'cea  Cbutterfly).    l^-*  Purple.    April* 

Home.     1788. 
-^  provincia'Us  (province).    |.    Parple,   yellow. 

June.    Switxerland.     1825. 
pauciflo'ra  (few-flowered).     |.     Purple. 

July.     Italy.     1825. 

—  pset^do-sambu'cina  (false- elder-«me//mg^).    3. 

Purple.    April.    Italy.     1828. 
iitte'scena  (pale  yellow).  |.  Yellow.  June. 

Italy.  1828. 
>—  qutuMpuncta'tu   (four-spotted).     }.    Parple. 

April.    Italy.    1828. 

—  «a^^<(i  (pouched). |.Puvple.April.Si«il|f*  1828. 

—  taimbu'cina  (elder-scented).  |.  Yellow.  April. 

Switzerland.     1825. 

—  spectt^bHi»  (showy).  Pink.  Jane.  N.  Amer.  1801 . 

—  tephroaafrnkke^    (ash^ooleured-flowered).     l^. 

Purple.    April.    England. 

dengifi&rum  (crowded-spiked).  1.  Purple, 

white.    May.    Europe. 

—  «m4ftf/a'to(wavy)i   I.  Pide  purple.  December. 

Sicily.     1818. 

—  undulatifVlia  (wavy^leaved).  Pale  purple.  May. 

Britain. 
'—  iMh^MKItf  (•scerehed).  |.  Purple.  May,  England. 

—  variega'ta  (variegated),  f .   Pale  purple.  May. 

•     South  Europe.    1818. 

Oi^'oANUM.  Marjoram.  (From  oroa, 
moiintaiD,  and  yan^c,  joy ;  referring  to  the 
natural  i^laees  of  growth.  Nat.  ord.,  La- 
^(a/««  [Lamiacese].  lAxin^  l4:-JDidynamia 
1-Gifmnospermia.) 

The  following  are  all  hardy  herbaceous  peren  • 
nlals.    Seeds,  division  of  the  roots,  and  cuttings ; 
sandy  soil.    See  MxajosAM. 
0.  JBgyptl'acum  (Egyptim).    1.    Pink.     July. 

Egypt.    1731. 
*-er(un/o(ilMm  (tihick-'leaved).    Purplish.  Jane. 

l«evant. 

—  die/o'miius  (dittany  of  Cr^/e).    1.  Pink.  July. 

Candia.     1551. 

—  heraeleo'ticutn   (bastard  -  winter  -  sweet).      1 . 

White.    August.    South  Europe.    l640. 

—  hort^nnie  (garden).  Purplish.  June.  N.  Africa. 

1573. 

—  wa'rw  (mastic).     1.    Pink.    June. 

*-  nertf&wm  (/orre-ncrvcd).  Pink.  June.  Egypt. 

I89S. 
~-  ^mnfie  (normal).  1.  Blue.  Jttne.Nepattl.l8i9.  I 


O.  Ont'le9(Onites).  1.  Whitish.  August.  Meditef* 
ranean.    1759. 

—  Si^jT'/Mcm  (Jfottii^  Sipylus).  T.  Pink.  August. 

Lemnt.    I699. 

—  ttohn^ferum  (runner-bearing).  1.  Pink.  June* 

Pedolia.     1828. 

—  Toumefo'rte  (Tournefort's).  1.  Pink,  August. 

Amogos.    1788. 

—  vu/^aVe  (common).  3.  I^nk.  August.  Britain. 

—  - —  flt/re  -  aflho  ( white-flowered).    1 .   White. 

June.    Britain. 

—  •'— —  ku'mite  (dwarf)-.  1  .Purple.  June.  Asia.l8l8« 

—  ——' prismafticum   (prism  -  shaped).     White. 

July.    Mediterranean. 
•^  — —  vfren»  (green).  1 .  Pufple.  June.  Portugal. 

Ormo'sia.  Bead-tree.  (From  ormos,  a 
necklace ;  referring  to  the  seeds  of  O. 
cocci'nea,  which  are  scarlet,  with  a  dark 
spot,  which  are  strung  for  necklaces. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Phmts.  [Fahaceai]. 
Linn.,  \Q-Decandri4i  l-Manogynia.  Allied 
to  Sophora.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees,  blue-flowered.  Cnttinga 
of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  in  bottom-heat,  in  May ;  sandy,  fibry  peat, 
and  a  Uttle  loam.  Winter  temp.,  48**  to  65° » 
summer,  6qP  to  85°. 

0.  cocci'nea  {tcwAet-aeeded).  10.   July.    Guiana. 
1828. 

—  daaycafrpa  (thick-fruited).  10.  JuxkS.  W«  Ind« 

1793. 

OsNiTHf  DiuM.  One  of  the  many  viaeaa 
among  air-plants. 

Ornitho'galum.  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
(From  orniSf  a  bird,  and  gtUa,  milk.  Nat. 
ord.  Lilyuforti  [LUiacesB].  lioB.,  ^^Hex- 
andria  l-Monogynia.) 

Pretty  bulbous  plants,  white-flowered.  Where 
not  oUierwise  specified.  Offsets ;  sandy  loam  and 
a  little  leaf-mould  for  the  ha)rdv  kinds ;  a  little 
peat  added  for  those  that  require  a  cold  pit  in 
winter.  If  the  latter  are  planted  out  in  a  dry 
border,  the  border  must  be  protected  from  wet 
and  frost  during  winter,  or  the  bulbs  taken  up,  and 
kept  iu  drawers  or  bags  where  no  frost  will  reach 
them. 

HARDY  BULBS. 
O.  bulbi'ferum  (bulb-bearing).  .^.  April.  Russia, 
lasi 

—  coino'sum  (tufted),    i-    July.   Auatria.    1596. 

—  rfto«*«ca?h«m  (tpr«»di»g>.  2.  July.  CaliSotma. 

1841 . 

^  e'»ca|»s«i»'(stem)es»).    i-    May.    Italy.  A8^ 

— Jimhria'tum  (fringed) .  i .  February  .Crimea.  1820. 

^margmafiutn  itifArte-edgad).      I,     Giaen^sh- 

white.    March.     Aaia,     \%U. 

—  mo«l<t'«ttm  (mountain) .  i.  May,  ^W- ^Vjl 

—  Z^arAviae'nse  (Natbonne).  \i.  July,  ^outft  ^^ 

rope.     1810.  •  «  ,^  •« 

_  tftit'<Ais«  (noddiufc).     4-      Junxe.    Bnt»u. 
Zjyra^ATSJSiniii^l).*.  ^»xna.  ft^- 17^. 

^•fa^A,^'5l*ti^hy.-U^eV    ^.  ^^^t.T^^*' 
May.     South  Koiropes.     \73V.     ^-^^u^id. 

—  umbeltaftum  (umbeUea)  .       \  .    Uwj-  ■'«<fc-^ 

TENDER     BT3T^*-B«.  frwiU  \««* 

O.  amn'ceum  (onion-like)- J-»«pt«mbWjC«J»'^g.^^ 
^Ara'6icum  (Arabian),    i*;,  ^'^^^ \,zS   Cn^ ^ 

—  au'nmn^  (folden).  f-    Yellow.    3W»'  ^^^ 

Good  Hope.     l700-> 
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0«  6ar6a'tem  (bearded).  1.  June.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    170S' 

—  BefrgH  (Bergiiu).  White,  green.  March.  I8l6. 

—  hiftt/rutn  (twin-flowered).  l).  April.  Peru.  1833. 

—  bifo'lium  (two-leaved),  i.  August.  Chili.  1831. 

—  in-achif'ttaehif  (ahort-spiked).  March.  Dahuria. 

1821. 

—  eoiMta'hfm  (tailed).    8.    White,  green.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  chhroleu'cum  (greeniah- white),  i.  July.  Val- 

panuto.    1834. 

—  eaiafium  (hair-fringed).  i.  ApriL  Capo  of  Good 

Hope.    1810. 
~  coareta'tum  (compreaaed-ifotvereii).  U.  White, 
green.  June.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1804. 

—  eanci'nnutn  (neat).    |.   May.  Portugal.  1707. 

—  co'iticum  (conical),    i.    White,  green.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 

—  coTttmfto'nim  (corymbed).   14*   White,  grem. 

May.    Chili.    1823. 

—  erenula'tum  (scolloped).  4.  April.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1816. 

—  eto'^MOft  (tall).    3.    March.    Egypt.    1804. 
^flavi'Mnmum  (yellowest).    1.    YeUow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1804. 
^J^uea'tum  (dull),  i.  Grey.  June.  Cape  of  Good 
1820. 

—  femtn(/to'nim  (twin-flowered).    1.    Greenuh- 

white.    Luna. 

—  At'jsputem  (brisUy).    4.    June.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1824. 

—  iMioi'dea  (ixia-Uke).  4.  May.  California.  1700. 
— yiMi0(/b'/i«(m  (msh-leaTcd).   }.   July.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1704. 

—  to'tf/etnii  (milk-white).  1.  June.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1700* 

—  lai(/'o'<tt«fli(broad-le«7ed).U.June.  Egypt.l620. 

—  Umgibracteaftmn  (long-bracted).  i.  May.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1817* 

—  maeuMtmn  (spotted).  }.  May.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1823. 

—  mibiiaftum  (red-stained),  t^ellow.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1700> 

—  na'miin  (dwarf),   i.  Gieeniah-white.    Mareh. 

Berbeck.    1843. 

—  nifveum  (snowy).  4.  May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1774. 

—  nota'tum  (ftrottm-marked).  July.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1826. 

—  oioruftum  (sweet-scented).    \i.   Pale  yellow. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1705* 
'-  ova' turn  (egg-ahaped).  1.  May.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    1824. 

—  pil&tum  (shaggy).  1 .  May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1826. 

—  jw^Ay'/lum  (many-leaved).   4.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope*     1824. 

—  rup&$tre  (rock).  4.  May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

170B. 
^  Meeu'ndum  inde-fiowering).  4.  August.  Gape 

of  Good  Hope.    1826. 

—  $qm'lta  (squill-like).S.May  .South  Europe.1820. 

—  tume'oleru  (sweet-scented),  i,  June.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1826. 

—  fene'Utmi  (delicate).   4.  June.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1818. 
•^  fmui/o'/iiim  (fine-leaved).    1.  April.   Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  Mynot'ilea  (thyrse-like).   li.   YeUow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1767« 
— .-— yiave'jtfeiw  (yellowuh).  1^.  ¥eUow.  June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1900. 

—  irifgpmtm  (three-styled).  White,  green.  June. 

1830. 

-  iM(/b'<t«m  (one-leaved).  4.  Green.  June.  Gib- 
raltar.   I8OA. 


Obnitho'fus.  Bird's- foot.  (From  omit, 
a  bird,  and  povs^  a  foot ;  referriog  to  the 
claw-like  seed-pods.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous   ^ 
Plants  [FabaceiB].    linn.,  17 -Diadelphia 
^Decandria,) 

liow-growing,  yellow,  pea-blossomed,  hardy  an- 
nuals. Seed,  sown  in  the  garden-border  in  March. 

0.  tfu'rum  (hard),    i.    Julv.    Spain.    I8i6. 

—  ebractea'twn  (bracteless).  i.  July.  South  Eu- 

rope.   1700. 

—  perputi'lhu-Hod&sus  (very-small-knotted).  4* 

White,  red.    May.    France. 

—  r^p«'M<itfm(wavy-lemred).4.  July.  Barbary.1806. 

—  aeorpioVdeM  (scorpioo-Uke)*   i.   July.    South 

Europe.    IA06. 

O'bnus.  Flowering  Ash.  CFrom  oreinos, 

ancient  name  of  the  Ash ;  applied  on  ao- 

connt  of  the  resemblance  and  affinity. 

Nat.  ord.,  Oliveworts  [Oleacese].    linn., 

2-JHandria    1-Monogynia.       Allied    to 

Fraxinus.) 

Hardy,  white-flowered,  deciduous  trees.  Seeds, 
gathered  in  October,  placed  in  the  rot-heap, 
mixed  with  earth,  turned  in  winter,  and  sown  in 
Mardit  budding  and  grafting  on  the  common 
Ash.  From  the  juice  distilled  from  some  spedea 
the  manna  of  commerce  is  produced. 

0.  An^ricafna  (American).  30.May.N.Amer.l820. 

—  "EiwQpafa  (European).  SO.  May.  Italy.  1730. 
—floriht'nda  (bundle-flowered).  S0.Nepaul.l823. 
— roftMub/o'/ta(round-leaved).l6.May.Italy.l607. 
~  stria'ia  (channelled).  30.  April.  N.  Amer.  1818. 

O'BOBtJS.    Bitter  Vetch.    (From  oro^ 

to  excite,  and  bous,  an  ox;  nourishing 

food.    Nat<»d.,  Xjeguminotu  Plants  [Fa- 

baceas].    lino.,  17 'IHadelphia  4-/>ecafi- 

dria.    Allied  to  Yicia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  peronniajs,  ezc^t  saanfHHs, 

Seeds;  division  of  the  plant  in  aprmg;  landy, 

deep  loam. 

Q,t^Ums  (white-/oieer«rf).  1.  White.  April. 
Austria.    1704. 

^alptfsMs  <rock).  S*  Purple.  June.  Hun- 
gary.   I817. 

—  iimeriea'fiM  (American).    Pale  purple.    Ja- 

maica.   1731. 
'— mtmu&tif&lius    (narrow-leaved).     1.     White. 
April.    Siberia.    1766. 

—  a'^ro-p«97«VeiM  (dark  purple).    1.    Purple* 

May.    Algiers.    1880. 

—  aura'iUiuB  (orange),      l^,     YeUow.     June. 

Iberia.    181 8. 

—  camfseeM  (hoary).    14.    White,  blue.    May. 

France.    181 6. 

—  eoccPneua  ( scarlet).  1. Scarlet.  April.  Vera  Cms. 
tmifv'gtu  (pairod).     1.    Scarlet.    April. 

N.  Amer. 

—  dwarica'tus  (spreading).    |.    Purple.  Jane. 

Pyronees.    I8I6. 
~  ere'c^iM  (erect).    1.    Tellow,  rod.    3vij» 

—  J^tacAtf'ri  (Fischer's).  Purple.  April.  Siberia, 
—/ormo'me  (beautiful).  |.  Purple.  June.  Cau- 
casus.   1818. 

—  hirtu'hu  (hairy).  1.  Red.  May.  Thrace.  IStt. 
^hu'milis  (humble),    i.    Purple.    July.    Pa- 

huria.    1825. 

—  Jorrio'Mi  (Jordan's).  Blue.  June.  Lueama.  I8S0. 

—  la'cteut  (milk-white).     14.     White.     April. 

Caucasui.    18M. 
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O.  Uniga'tua  (nnoofh).     14.     Yellow.     June. 

Hungmnr.    18S0. 
•—  lathprofdat  (lath]rra«>Uke)i    S.    Blue.   June. 

Siberia.    1758. 

—  iMf^/Co'nw  (looee-flowered).    1.   Violet.   June. 

CftBdia.    18S0. 

—  loM^/o'/tM  (long-leaTed).   Lilec.  Jnne.  Mit- 

•onri.    I8S7. 

—  lu'ieus  (jellow).     l^.    Lilac,  yellow.    June. 

Siberia.    1759. 
•— multiJU/rut  (many-flowered).     S.    Pale  red. 
July.    Italy.    1890. 

—  nf^^  (black),    s.    Purple.    June.    Britain. 

—  oeAre/cti'tfiM   (yellowiah'white).     S.    Yellow, 

white.    June.    Hungary.    1810. 

—  jvol/e'acmu  (palnh).  1.  White.  April.  Tauria. 

1823. 

—  jNMir'jfo'rM(few-flowered).l.Pa]ple.June.l890. 
•— pM(^o'rmu  (pea-formed).    1.    Purple.    May. 

South  Europe.    I8S9. 

—  J^roMi'/eiM    (Pyrenean).    t.    Purple.    May. 

Pyrenees.    l69g. 

—  atufa'Hiia  (Tock).    1.    Purple.    July.    France. 

1830.    Annual. 

—  teuUi/o'tiua  (stalklcM-leayed).  1.  Purple.  May. 

Thuria.    18». 

—  «l^pti/a'ceMe  (ctipuled).  0.  Purple.May.N.Amer. 
— -  ^toa^tieut  (wood).  S.  Crimaon,  purple.  Jnne. 

Britain. 

—  fen«(/V/iiM  (fine-leaved).    ^.    Purple.    June. 

Europe.    1810. 

—  Toum^t/riii    (Toumefort'e).     U.     Yellow, 

purple.    June.    Hungary.    18SI. 

—  tuher&tut  (tuberous).  1 .  Purple.  June.  Britain. 

—  variegt^hu  (variegated).     1.    Purple.    July. 

Italy.    1821. 

—  vafriua   (various).    I^.    Yellow»  red.    April. 

Italy.    1759. 

—  Vene'tui  (Venetian).  1.  Purple. April.Oermany. 

—  neno^tut  (veiny).  I.  Blue.  June.  Siberia.  1820. 

—  vefmnu  (spring).  l.Pnrnle.March.Europe.l0a9. 
— ca'meua  (flesh-coloured).  1 .  Flesh.March. 

—  ticioi'de*  (vetch-like).  1.  Yellow.  June.  Hun- 

gary.   I8I9. 

Obtho'sifhov.   (From  or£/MM,  straight, 

and  HphoHy  a  tube ;  referring  to  the  tube 

of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Labiates  [Lamia- 

oeas]  •  Linn.,  l^Didtfnamia  1-  Oymnosper- 

mia.    Allied  to  Ocymum.) 

Division  of  herbaceous,  or  enttingp  of  the 
jToung  shoots,  when  growth  is  commencmg ;  cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  shoots  of  the  evergreens : 
aandyloam  ana  fibry  peat;  common  stove  and 
greenhouse  treatment. 

O,  af$peru$  (rough).  White.  May.  E.  Ind.  1827* 
Stove  kerbaoeouB. 

—  tMCtt'reMt  (bent-in).    1.    Pale  scarlet.    May. 

E.  Ind.    1890.    Stove  evergreen. 
-"•  ruMew'iMbM  (ruddy).  Purple.  June.  Nepanl. 

1 826.    Greenhouse  evergreen . 
'-'tnrga'hu  (twiggy).     Blue.     June.     NepauL 

1820.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

OBTBBOSA'NTHns.(From  ortAro«,  morn- 
ing, and  anthoSf  a  flower ;  flowers  expand 
earljr  in  the  day.  Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Iri- 
dacese].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  d-THan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Sisyrinofaium.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  pereimisl.  Seeds,  and 
division  of  the  plant  in  spring  t  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould  t  a  eold  pit  in  winter,  to  exclnde  the 
frost. 


O.  MU^o'nft  (many-flowered).  1.  Blue.  June. 
N.  Holland.    1820. 

OsAGE  Apple.    Maelu'ra, 

Osbe'ckia.  (Named  after  P.  Osbeck^ 
a  Swedish  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Melas- 
tvmads  [Melastomacen].  Linn.,  8-Oc- 
tandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Melas. 
toma.) 

Cuttings  of  side,  flrm,  stubby  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  oeU-glsss,  and  in  bottom-heat;  sandy 
loam,  fibry  peat,  a  little  dried  cow  .dung,  and 
charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  48°  to  MP;  summer, 
6o*>  to  85°. 

STOTS  DECIDUOUS  8HBUB8. 
0.  eane'tcens  (hoary).    1838. 

—  glomerafta  (crowded).    1.   Pink.    July.    Tri- 

nidad.   1818. 

—  NepaUnaiMalbifio^ra  (Nepanl- white-flowered). 

14.    White.    August.    Nepaul.    1820. 
8T0YB    SVEBOBEENS. 
0.  angtutif^Ha  (narrow-leaved).  8.  Rose*  May. 
Nepaul.    1820. 

—  Chine'ntu  (Chinese).2.Purole.Jul^.China.1618. 

—  gUmuTofta  mlbi/U/ra  (crowded-whtte-flowered). 

14.    White.    January.    Brasil.    1821. 
-' NepaWnaia  (Nepaul).    14.    Purple.    June. 
Nepaul.    1821. 

—  octo'ndra  (eight-stamened).  1.   Rose.  April. 

Ceylon.    1816. 

—  aieila'ia  (sUrred).  1.  Pink.  July.  Nepaul.  1820. 

—  temifi/ttm  (ihnt-\eaAeUd).    S.    Lilac.    May. 

Nepaul,    1826. 

—  2^U^niea  (Ceylon).     S.     Yellow.     August. 

Ceylon.    1799. 

OsiEB.    8a*Hx  viminuHis, 

Oshi'tes.  (fVom  otme,  perfdme; 
smells  like  camphor.  Nat.  ord.,  Compo- 
ntes  [AsteraceoB].  Linn.,  Id-Syngenena 
S'Fnuiranea,    Allied  to  Belhania.) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered  evergreens,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttinn  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April  or 
May,  and  without  bottom-heat.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  46<>. 

0.  belHdiafairum  (beUidiastmm).  I.  June.  I81O. 

—  eamphor^na  (camphor-scented).  1^.  May.1794. 

—  ileis/a'te  (tooOied).    14.    May.    1820. 

Osmu'nda.  (The  name  of  a  Celtic 
deity.  Nat.  ordk,  jPe^rfu  [Polypodiacesej. 
Linn.,  2^'Cryptogamia  l-FUices.) 

Hardy  brown-spored  Ferns,  except  PraOa'na* 
See  Fbrms. 

0,  cinnama^mea  (cinnamon).      S.     June.      N. 
Amer.    177S. 

—  Ctagtonia^na  (Clayton's).     2.     August.     N. 

Amer.    1778* 
—>  STo'ci/M  (slender).    1.    June.    1827. 

—  Au'mt/ts  (humble).    June.    N.  Amer.    1823. 

—  in^errtt'pto  (interrupted).  2.  June.   N.Amer. 
^pa/«'«<rtt  (marsh).    2^.    1831. 

—  Freeliafna  (Presl's).  June.  Isle  of  Luaon.  Stove. 

—  rega'lia  (royal).    2.    July*    Britain. 

~ spec<a'6tft« (showy).  8.  July.  N.Amer.  1811. 

Ossa'a.  (Named  after  Omo,  curator 
of  the  Havannah  Botanic  Garden.  NaU 
ord.,  Melastomads  [Melastomaceffi]. 
Linn.,  S-Octandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Mioonia.) 
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Stov%  erergreen  shrub.    Cutting*   of  young, 
tide,  stubby  shoots,  or  tb«  points  of  main  ones, 
when  a  little  firm,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  in  heat ;  sandy  peat  and  loam  ;  com- 
.mon  plant-atova  tieatment. 

O. purpuraf9eeta{purp\i9h),   3.  Purple.  March. 
Jamaica.    1822. 

.  Osteo'keles^  (Froino«toon,bc»>6,a]id 
melonf  apple ;  the  frait.  Nat.  ord.,  Apple- 
worU  [Pomacese].  Lion.,  l^-Icosaudria 
H-'Di-pentagynia,    Allied  to  Mespiius.) 

Bardy  evergreen  tree.  For  culture,  «ee  Itf  bdlar. 
0»  ferrugi'nea  (rusty).    July.    1847. 

Obt£Os^k'&mum.  (From  osteon,  a  bone, 

and  sperma,  a  seed.     Nat.  ord.,  Corftpo- 

sifes  [AsteraceaeT.    Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia 

^-Necessarian    Ailiied  to  Calendula.) 

CrTeenfaottse,  yeHow-flowered  evergreens,  from 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Cuttings  of   small, 

■haIf-ri|Mpned  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-giass, 

in  April  or  May  ;    sandy  loam  and  a  little  fibry 

peat.    Winter  temp.,  iifi  to  45^. 

O.  caru'leuin  i^iXxK- flowered).  8.  Blue.  July.  1774. 

—  ea/en<ftt^f'c«um  (marigold-like).    3.    July. 
-^  corpfnho'sutn  (corymbed).    3.    August.     1822. 

—  t7«c//o'/tttm  (holly-leaved).    4.    July.     I8I6. 

—  inva'nvm  (hoary).    3.    August.     1815. 

—  monili'ferum  (necklace-bearing).  3.  July.  1714. 

O'sTBYA.  Hop  Hornbeam.  (From 
ostryosy  a  scale ;  scaly  catkins.  Nat.  ord., 
Mastworts  [Corylacesel.  Linn.,  21- Mo- 
noBcia  Q-Polyandaia,  Allied  to  tlie  Horn- 
beam.) , 

£tardy  deciduous  trees.  Seeds,  which,  if  sown 
in  the  spring,  the  season  after  being  gathered  in 
the  autumn,  and  kept  id  a  rot-heap  during  wintiBr» 
will  make  their  appearance  the .  year  foUowing ; 
layers,  cuttings,  and  grafting  on  the  common 
Hornbeam;  good,  deep,  moist  soil. 

0,  Virgi'nica  (Virginian).  20.  April.N.Amer. 1 622. 

—  vulgaf rU{eommon).   20.    May.    luly.    1724. 

Oswego  Tea.    Mona'rda  dVdyf/M. 

OsY'Kte.  Poet* &  Cassia.  (From  <>*(», 
&  branch;  referring  to  tlie  numerous 
.pliant  branches.  Nat.  ord.,  Sandalworts 
[Santalacea?].  Linn.,  22-3ioecLa  ti-Tri- 
andria.    Allied  to  Santalium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
i)|)ened  shoots  nntl^r  i  hand-hght  in  spring; 
sand^  loaip ;  requires  the  pro.tection  of  a  cold  pit 
iti  winter,  or  a-eonserratiTe  wall. 

.^  aflba  (white).  S.  White.  South  Europe.  1739. 

Otaheite  Chestnut.  laoca'rpvsedu'Us. 

Otaheite  Myrtle.  Securine'ya  ni'tida. 

Otho'nna.  Ragwort.  (From  otfione, 
linen ;  referring  to  the  soft,  downy  oloth- 
•ittg  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  CoirpoHtes 
[Asteracese].  linn.,  19-Synyenesia  4:- 
Nece&saria,) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered  plants,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ho[ie,  except  where  otherwise 
-mentioned.  Seeds  in  a  mild  hotbed,  in  spring ; 
•annuals  may  he  hardeneA  off  afte»w«rdt  *,  paten- 
uials,  ^y  division  of  the  plant ;  tubttoua-rooted, 


by  dividing  them ;  shrubs,  by  cuttings  of  hal^ 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  Msy  ; 
sandy  loam,  and  a  littife  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  48°. 

ANNUAX. 
O.  te^e'^e«  (marigold-/eao«d).    1.    May.     1823. 

herbaceous. 

0,  linifo'lia  (flax-leaved).    2.    July.    1824. 

—  j9mntt7a(leafleted).     3.     May.     1759. 

—  IM'nna/t^/Sifa  (leaflet-like).     I.    July.     1823.    . 

TUBEROUS-BOOTED. 
0.  dti/^«a  (bulbous).    2.    May.     1774. 
— >ii/feau7M  (thread-stemmed).   I^.  April.   1791. 

—  ttibero'ea  (tuberous).    August.    1842. 

EVERGREEN   SHRUBS- 
0.  a6rofani/o'iM«(southeRKWood'>leaved).  3.  May^ 
169s. 

—  ar6ore'«c»w  (tree-like).    8.    July.    1723. 

—  JMfina'«t«(Athanasia-like).  3.  January.  179^* 

—  cheirifo'lia  (wallflower -leaved).      14.      May. 

Barbary.     1759. 

—  carottopifo'lia  (buckhom-leaved).  2.    August. 

1781. 

—  denticula'ta  (tooth-Zeaoevt).    2.    Jute.     1774. 

—  li^te'la  (fingerWedv«<).     l^.    July.    18S4. 

—  heterophp'Um  (varioas-leaved).  2.  May.   1812. 

—  pffr/o/iV^a  (leaf-stem-pierced).  14.  Jane.  1789- 

—  <0n«>'«i»Mt  (flitest-feicwrf).    1^.    May.    I75jf. 

—  virgi'nea  (virgin-like).   3.    October.     Africa. 

1821. 

Oto'ptera.  (From  o»5,  an  ear,  and 
pteroiif  a  wing ;  referring  to  an  ear-like 
process  on  the  wing-petals.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn., 
17 -Diadelphia  4^-^candna,  Allied  to 
DotichoB.) 

■  Greenhouse  evergreen  climber;  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy, 
flbry  loam  and  lumpy  peat,  with  nodules  of  char- 
coal intermixed. 

O.  libivAe'lMi  (Bnrehell's).   Purple.   May.  Okipe 

of  Good  Hope.    I8I6. 

O'XAiJs.  Wood  Sorrel.  (From  oxysy 
ac4d?  thd  acid  taste  of  tho  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  Oxalids  [Oxalidacese].  Linn.,  10- 
D^ckndriu  ^-Pentagynia.} 

Natives  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  where 
otherwise  stated.  Hardy  annuals,  seed  idi  opeq 
border,  in  April,  in  a  shady  pli^ce  ;  perennials,  by 
division  and  by  seeds ;  tuberous  and hulbous  ones, 
by  offsets ;  the  tender  ones  succeed  in  a  eo«l 
temperature  in  winter,  if  dry,  and  frost  excluded  ; 
shrubby  specie*,  by  seeds  and  cuttings  in  MUdy 
soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  grown  in  scndy  loam 
and  ff bry  peat ;  all  the  bulboua  hSttda  the  teoat 
tender  should  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  and  the 
shrubby  have  the  greenhouse. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
0.  dorhieula'la  (smkll-horned).    i.  Yellow.  Au« 
gust.    BritaoB. 

—  DilWrni  (DilleBiua's>.2.Copper.  America.1798, 
flo'rida  (florid).    2.    Yellow.     America. 

1798. 

—  laniga'ta  (smooth).  ^.  Purple.  June.  Ifia. 
-^  mierophy'Ua  (,»m»ilrluivd).  ^.   Pale  red*    N. 

8.  Wales. 
-^.setuUi'va  (sensiUve).  i.  Yellow.  July.  China. 
1844.    Stove. 
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HAADY  HERBACEOUS. 
•O,-Lff0*nii  (Lyon's).    1.    Yellow.     August.    N. 
Aoier.     18l8. 

—  itri'ctu  (upright).    14.     YdWw.     July.     N. 

Amer.    1668. 

rHABDY  BUUJS. 

0.a'Um    ivthiU^JUmered).     .|,     White.     Maj. 
Ainerica.     1836. 

^^  Amerfe^fnu  (American),    i.    White.    April. 
N.  Aamt. 

->-  o»o/«'oe«(violeUcoIiourecl).    i»    Violet.    May. 
N.  Amer.    1772. 
GREENHOUSE   HEllBACEOtTS. 

O.  Cummi'ngii  (Cumming's).   'i.    Golden.    Sep- 
tember.   Cbili.    1931. 

—  4i'scotor(tMfo-c6kova9A)»  Violet^ erimsoA.  July. 

Mexico.    1844. 

—  ^•r«6«c'ftda  (bundle'flowered).   1^.  Red.  July. 

IS.  Amer.     lS>i7' 
-*  /Mic'niirira(ik>w»y-«iatteiied).  1^.  Pink.  May. 
Mexico.     1840. 

—  MmrtiafrM  (Martin's).  Yellow.    July.    Brazil. 

1899.    Stove. 
•^  nc'^ofM  (floatiMg).  i.  White.  Ocftober.  170&. 
Aquatic 

—  Otto'nia  (Otto's).  Yellow.    May.  Chili.   1840. 

—  puMstrU  (marsh).    LUac.  May.  Brazil.  1828. 

8tote. 
-^perefmuoM  (perennial).     2.    Yellow.     July. 
N.  S.  Walea. 

—  re'jBtfft*  (creeping-«fa?iircrf)'    !•   Yellow.    May. 

1793. 
^  ro'SM  (RMy).  \.   Ease.  March.   Chili.    I8I6. 
•»  ru'^ro-ci'iM^c  (red-edged).    1.    Yellow.    Sep> 

tember.    Guatimala.     1841. 
-^  Sf»MM  (Sims's).    i,    Crimson.    April.    Chili. 

1893. 

—  ttVMca  (city).   White.  August.  Brasil.  1828. 

OSEENHOUSE  BULBS. 
O.  ambffgua  (ambiguous).    4*    White.    October. 
1790. 

—  arcua'ta  (bowed).  ^.  Violet.  September.  1795. 
-*-  aami'fM  (ass's-eareet).     i.     Yellow.    Novem- 
ber.   179a. 

—  bVfida  {c\oy^n-letLoed).  }.  Violet.   September. 

»79l. 

—  bipunrta'ta  (two-spotted),    i.     Lilac.    May. 

Brazil.     I8S5. 

—  B&wiei  (Bowie's).  4.  Crimson.  October.  1823. 

—  Brtuiti&ngis  (Braailian).   i.    Rose.    October. 

Brazil.     1829. 

—  Burmafnni  (Burmasn'a).    4*    Purple.    June. 

1820. 

—  oane'j^rentf  (hoary).   1.  Purple.    March.    1821. 

—  capri'na  (goai's-/oo^).  J.  Flesh.  Angost.  1757. 
•^  cum*/Mu  (fleshy).  ^.   Yellow.  October.  Chili. 

i«fa. 

—  ce'rnua  (drooping),  i.  Yellow.   March.   1757, 

—  et/iVri*  (hair- fringed- /eootfd).     j.      Purple. 

October.     1793. 
■^C9mmwn^nii  ((^mmeka«u'«}.      i.      Yellow. 
October.    Brokil. 

—  compr^tsa  (compieMed).    i.     Yellow.     De- 

eember.    1794* 
-;■' cofoe'auta  (amaU-convez).    i.    Pink.    June. 
1789. 

—  erenafta  (scolloped -pe/afo^O*      3.      Yellow. 

fe)e|ltember.    Lima.    1 829. 

—  cri'tpa  (cuarled).    i.   White.    October.    1793. 
--  cruenta'fa  (bloodied),    i.    Purple.    October. 

'  1826. 

—  eunea'ta  (.wedffe-petaled),    ^,    Yellow,  white. 

July.    18». 
-- evn^/A/Ma  (wedge4e«ved).  4.  White.  April. 
17»3» 


O.  eu'p^ea  (coppfr-eolo«red)«  4*  Copper.   May% 

1822. 

—  DanoalUafna  (DarwaU*s).    |>     Pale  crimson. 

July. 

—  den/«'^a  (toothed),  i.  Fleah.  October.   1798. 

—  D^ppei  (Deppe's).   z-  ^d-  March.   Mexico. 

1827. 

—  ^{i'f^tcAa  (two-rowed).   4.    Pale  yellow.    May. 

1818. 

—  ditft^rgena  (wide-spaced),     i.    White.    July. 

Mexico.    I829. 

—  elonga'ta  (elongated).  4*  White.  June.  1791  • 

—  — —  amcs'na  (fine-reil).     4*     Copper.     Sep- 

tember.   1810. 

— /o^/o'A'c  (bean-leared).  }.  Red.  October. 
1794. 

—/a7/a«  (deceptive).  4.  Yellow.  September. 
1825. 

— /emijr»na7«  (ruaty).  i.  Yellow.  Jime.  1820. 

—fiUcauUis  (thread-stemmed),  i.  Violet.  Sep- 
tember.   1815. 

—fiHf&lia  (thread-leaved).  i.  Pink.  June.  1822. 

^JimbeUi/o'ii»  (fan-leaved).  i>  YeUow.  red. 
August.     1789* 

-*;Ka'ccui)K  (feeble),  j.  White,  red.  September. 
1812. 

—^a'os  (yellow),    i,    YeUow.    March.    1775* 

Jkfrt'pliwi  (double-flowered),  k-  Yel- 
low.   March. 

^fvflgida  (fulgid).  \.  Crimson.  October.   1820. 

—  furt^tti  (fork-/eaMtf)v   }.    Red.    September. 

1823. 

—  fuacu'ta  (bromi-apoUettj,    ^.    Yellow.    May. 

1795. 

—  getwntlafta  (kneed).    4.    YeUow.    October. 

—  gla'bra  (smooth),    i.    Purple.     May.     1795. 

—  glundulo'sa  (glanded).    i-    White.    October. 

1822. 

—  hi*rta  (li»\xy -stalked),  t  Lilac.  October.  1787. 

—  hirte'lla  (small-hairy),  i.  Red.  March.   1823. 

—  inear»a'/a  (fleah).    4.    Flesh.    May.    1739- 

—  labumifoUia  (labumum-Zeavecf).     i.     Yellow. 

September.    1793. 
— /ana'/a  (wooUy-Zeaoetf).   ^.   White.  October. 

1791- 

—  laneeeefo'lia  (spear-head-leaved).    4*    Vellow. 

October.    1795. 

—  lariope'lala  (downy-petaled).   |.    Pink.  July. 

Buenoa  Ayres.    1841. 

—  lateriflora  (lateral-flowered).  ^.  Purple.  March. 

1824. 

—  lafxtUa  (loose).  4.  White.    November.   1820. 
— /e'pttfa  (preUy).    i»    White.    May.    1823. 

—  lepori'na  (hare'a-eared).  i.  White.    October. 

1795. 

—  linea'ris  (narrow- ledoed).  i.  Violet.   October. 

1794. 

—  W'oida  (livid),    i.    Flesh.    October.    1793. 

—  toAa'^a  (lobed).   i.    Yellow.    October.    1823.. 

—  tupinif(/lia  (lupine-leaved),   i.   Yellow.   Sep- 

tember.   1791* 

—  Iw^c'o/a  (yellowish).    §.   Yellow.    May.    1823. 
— -  macrophj^lla  (large-leaved).  J.  Yellow.  June. 

1820. 

—  <Bacro'*«y/i»  (large-styled).    4.    Purple.    Oc- 

tober.   1793. 

—  margina'ta  (greeiufidgtd).    J.    White.    No- 

vember.   1812. 

—  Mauritia'na  (Mauritian),    i-    Pale  rose.    Sep- 

tember.   Isle  of  France.     1810. 

—  miniafta  (vermilion),    i.    Vermilion.     May. 

1819. 

—  monophv'Ua  (one-leaved).    \.    Yellow.     Oc- 

tober.   1774' 
■^muUifi&ra  (many-flowe^d).    i.    Lilac.    Fe- 
bruary.   1789. 
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O,  obtu'sa  OAvmt-leaned).  i.  White.  Septem- 
ber.   181S. 

»  popiliona'tfea  (butterfly).  4.  Variegated.  Braiil. 
I8I9. 

—  peeHna'ta(comh'le9,f)ed),  if  Tellow.  October. 

1790. 

'^  pentaphjf'llaifLrtAtantd),  i.  Pink.  June.  1900. 

^Pio'ttdB  (Piottft's).  i.   Orange.    June.    181 6. 

•^  potyphp'Ua  (many-leaved).  i[.  Pale  purple. 
May.    1791. 

"  pulehe'Ua  ipnttf).  i.  Wh^.  October.  179S, 

•— /nmcto'to  (dotted).    ^.    Purple.    May. 

— purpura'ta  {purpluh).  i.  Pale  purple.  Oc- 
tober.   1892. 

•»  pttVTni'rea  (purple),  i.  Purple.  October.  181S. 

—  reeUnafia  (reclining),  i.  Pink.  October,  1795. 

—  rep/a'Mjr  (creeping-roo/eri).    i.    Fleth.    No- 

vember.   1796. 

—  rigfdula  (stifljlsb).  4.  White.  September.  18SS. 

—  rora'cea  (roiyith).    ^.    Pink.    October.  1793. 

—  rottra^ta  (beaked).    4*     Purple,  riolet.     Oc- 

tober.   1795. 
~-ruMUa  (^roncAtn^- email -red).     4^     Fink. 
October.    1791 » 

—  rufbro-fla'oa  (red  and  yellow),  i.  Bed,  yellow. 

June.    1833, 

—  faf^^t'nea  (bloody-Zeoverf).    ^.    Tellow.  No- 

vember.   179s. 

—  aeeu'nda  indt'/Unoering).  4.  Lilac*  October. 

1790. 

—  teriVea  (silky),    i,    Tellow.    Blay.    1794. 

—  tpecio'sa  (showy),  i.  Purple.  October.  .1090. 

—  e^rMfno'ra  (awollen-cty/etf).    4.    White.     De- 

cember.   1891. 

—  ni(pAf(Vea  (eulphur-eoloured).  i.  Pale  yellow. 

October.    I795. 

—  sffloe'iMa  (wood).    White.    February. 

—  /ene'/Za  (delicate).    |.    Lilac.    May.    1793. 

—  te'nera  (tender),    i.    Yellow.     May.   Braiil. 

1830. 

—  ietraphy'tla  (four-leayed),    |,    Pvrple.  June. 

Mexico.     1833. 
'"tenuifit'lia  (flpe- leaved).     4.     White,  red. 
October.    1790. 

—  tri'coior   (three-coloured).     %.     White^  red. 

November.    1794> 

—  iM^^'ra  (tube-flowered).  1.  Hnk.    Novem- 

ber.   1790. 

—  ^ndulafta{mv^t'^eaoed),    4.    Lilee.  October. 

1796. 
-T- earia'^t7i«  (variable).     4*     White,  red.     No- 
vember.   1795. 

—  -! —  gnrandifia'ra  (large-flowered).    \.  White. 

November.    1790. 

i$rm«t<  (Simi's).    k.   White.  November. 

1790. 

—  e^no'M  (veiny),    i.    Violet,  yellow.   October. 

1833, 

—  versffpolor  (v^rioup-coloured).     4.     Crimson. 

February.    1774- 
GHSENHOU8E  ANP   t^TOYE  EVER0BEEN8. 
p.  ii#iTW>e'rf  (Barrelier's).    1^.    Pale  red.  Sep- 
tember.   Caraccas.    1834.    Stove. 

—  Chine'ns$8  (Chinese).     i»     YeUow,    Auguet. 

China. 
— /rM/(co^«4  (shntbby).    1.    Yellow.  Pecember. 
Rio  Janeiro.    I8I7.    Stove. 

—  Ptoi7ittf'rt(Plumier*s).    3.    Yellow,    S.Amer. 

1833.    Stove. 

O'xAus  De'ppei  Cultttbe.  -•-  Plant 
bulbs  of  this  ip  pots  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  shelter  in  a  pold  pit  or  green- 
house. When  all  fear  of  frost  is  passed, 
plant  them  in  a  light  soil,  and  in  a 


southern  aspect,  about  twelve  inches 
apart  each  way;  or  the  bulbs  may  be 
kept  out  of  the  ground  altogether  until 
the  middle  of  April,  and  then  be  planted 
at  once  in  the  open  soil.  It  should  be 
trenched,  and  a  little  manure  turned  in 
with  the  bottom  spit,  as  for  other  tiq». 
rooted  crops.  The  scaly  buIb8,from  which 
it  is  propagated,  grow  in  a  cluster  round 
the  crown  of  the  root.  The  only  cultiva- 
tion required  is  to  keep  the  crop  free 
from  w^s,  and  to  water  plentifiuy  in 
dry  weather;  otherwise,  if  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  become  diy,  they  split  upon 
the  occurrence  of  moist  weather.  Protect 
from  early  frosts,  in  October  or  November, 
by  a  mat  covering. 

About  ten  roots  are  enough  for  a  dish. 
They  are  very  useful  as  a  vegetable  firom 
eiurly  in  October  to  the  end  of  December. 
Aninferiorkindhas  often  been  substituted 
for  it,  viz.,  the  O'xalis  JcLcquinia'na  ;  but 
this  is  distinguished  by  having  pink 
flowers.  In  Belgium,  the  leaves,  being 
gratefully  acid,  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  sorrel,  and  the  flowers  ore 
mixed  with  other  salad-herbs. 

As  it  is  not  a  very  common  vegetable, 
it  may  be  useful  to  state,  as  an  improved 
mode  of  cooking,  that  aifter  peeling  the 
tubers,  and  cleaning  out  their  hollow 
centres,  they  must  be  well  boiled  in  rich 
stock  (gravy),  skimming  off  the  fat,  and 
then  be  served  up  hot,  with  a  sauce  made 
of  a  little  butter  heated  until  brown,  with 
ti  spoonful  of  flour,  and  a  little  of  the 
stock. 

Ox-EYE.     Buphtha*lmum, 

Ox-isvE  Daisy.  Chrysa'nthemum  2eu- 
ca'nthemum, 

Ox-MP.     PrVmula  ela'tior, 

Oxya'nthus.  (From  oxys,  sharp,  and 
anthoSf  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  sharp- 
toothed  calyx  and  coroUa.  Nat.  ord., 
Cinchanads  [Cinchonaoeie].  Linn.,  0- 
Pentandriu  Y-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Gar- 
denia.) 

Store,  wbite-flowered,  evergreen  ahmbe,  from 
Sierra  Leone.  Cuttings  of  young  ahoote,  a  little 
firm,  in  aand,  under  a  bell-glass, In  bottom-beat, 
in  May ;  sandy  loam,  fibry  peat,  and  a  little  dried 
cow-dung.  TVlnter  temp.,  45"  to  66^ ;  summer, 
60°  to  85*. 

0.  AtVni'ftM  (hairy).    2.    July.    1819. 

—  $pecio*8tu  (showy).    3.    July.    \7^, 

—  tubiflofruB  (tube-flowered).    S.    July. 

—  veni'eolor  (Tarious-coloured).     July.     Cuba. 

)930. 
Oxy'baphus.    Umbrellawort     (From 
Qxys^  acid,  and  baphct  dyer's  colour ;  re- 
ferring to  Uie  coloured  juice  oi  the  roots. 
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Kftt.  ord.,  J^yctaffos  [Nyctaginaceie]. 
Liim.,  3-T^andria  l-M<mogpiia,  Allied 
to  the  Marvel  of  Pera.) 

All  parple-flowered,  except  where  otherwise 
stated.  Seedi  in  May,  in  tne  open  bonder,  but 
better  in  mild  hotbed,  in  March,  and  planted  out 
in  the  end  of  April  i  also,  by  division  of  the  plant 
in  spring  {  sandy  loam  j  they  all  require  dry  places, 
and  protection  mm  severe  frost  in  winter. 

O.  aggteguHvM  (aggregate).     1.     Pink.     New 

Spain.    1811. 
*- a^fMS^^o'/lM  (narrow-leaved).     1*     August. 

Louisiana.    181S. 

—  Cervant^aH  (Gerrantea*).    S.   June.  Meiico. 

1833. 
-^  CkUentia  (Chilian).    1.    Ulae.     September. 
Chili.    1838. 

—  deeu'wtbena  (lyiug-down).    3.    August.    Mis- 

-souri.    1618. 

—  ecpo'nnis  (expanded).  9.  July.  Pern.  1810. 
->^te6r</o'UM(«nooth-k«ved>.    8.    July.  New 

Spain.    1811. 

■— Mivu'hM  (hairy).  1.  August.  Louisiana.  1818. 

-^  it§ctagifneua  (nocturnal).    1.    August.    Mis- 
souri.   1883. 

—  oea'ftw  (egg-foaoetf).  S.  August.  Peru.  1890. 
—•  irf/o'MM  (shaggy).    1.  August.  Missouri.  1819. 

—  iriae&9¥»  (clammy).    6.    July.    Peru.    1793. 

OX7CO'ccu8.  Cranberry.  (From  o«ys, 
acid,  and  kokkos^  a  berry.  Nat.  ord., 
Cranberries  [Yacoiniaceae].  Linn.,  8- 
Octantbria  l-Monogyniei,) 

Hardy,  pinh-llowered  CTergreens.    Seeds,  but 

Snerally  by  dividing  the  plants,  by  layering  the 
oots,  by  merely  placini^  aandy  peat  around  them, 
and  by  cutting  off  the  points  of  shoots,  and  insert- 
ing themin  sandy  peat,  under  a  hand-light,  in  sum- 
mer. Marshy,  peaty  soil,  such  as  abed  aurrounded 
with  water.  The  Cranberry,  however,  has  been 
grown  successfully  in  a  bed  on  a  north  border, 
without  any  water  round  it,  and  the  produce  was 
good  and  plentiful.  Maeroeafrpa  produces  the 
Migest  fruit.    See  Ambbicam  CaAN bbbbt. 

O.  erefehu  (upright).    May,    N.  Amer.    1806. 

—  macroei^rpua  (large-fnuted).    |.     May.     N. 

Amer.    17OO. 

—  — —  ear<ejr«'^*(«('niriegated-leawd).  }.  May. 

—  pote'slri*  (marsh),    i.    May.    Britain. 

Oxyoo'nium.  (From  oxys,  sharp,  and 
gonut  an  angle ;  referring  to  the  diyisions 
of  the  leaf,  or  frond.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns 
[Polypodiaeese].  Linn.,  fl4k-Crffptoffamia 
1-Filices.) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Ferns,  from  the  East 
Indies.    See  Fbbnb. 

O.  aKsnuBf(/Kum  (alisma^leaved).    April. 

—  e'tegans  (elegant).    June.    1849. 
-— ovo'lum  (egg-shaped).    May.    1849. 

—  H/<i^o'rme  (band-like).    June.    1840. 

OxTLo'siUH.  (From  oa:ys,  sharp,  and 
iobos,  a  pod ;  the  seed-pods  ending  in  a 
sharp  point.  Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fahaceffi].  Lino.,  10- Decandria  l- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Podolobium.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-Howered,  evergreen  shrubs, 
from  New  Holland.  Seeds  sown  in  a  mild  hotbed 
in  April,  after  being  soaked  in  warm  water ;  cut- 
tings of  young  shoots,  not  too  firm,  in  sand,  under 


a  bdl-glass.  In  April  or  May ;  sandy  peat,  a  few 
bits  of  fibry  loam,  a  grater  quantity  of  charcoal, 
broken  crocks,  Ac,  and  abundimt  draini^. 
^^mter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

0.  arborefseena  (tree-like).    6.    May.    1805. 

—  eapita'tum  (rottmf-headed). 

— '  eordifo'iium  (heart-leaved).    8.    June.    I8O7. 

—  dUiUa'tum  (spread).    1840. 

—  eliifpiirum  (oval-Jeaeerf).    8.    July.    1805. 
— ferrugi^neum  (rusty).    9.    May.     1890. 

—  HugtflH  (Baron  Htagel*s) .    1 845. 

— •  odotfofiutn  (reversed-egg-shaped).    9.  March. 

1840. 
^obtue^o'tium   (blunt  -  leaved).      S.      Scarlet. 

May.    1894. 

—  fNirr^o'ntfn  (small-flowered).    1840. 

—  PtUtenefm   (Pulteney's).     9.     Dark    orange. 

March.    1894. 

—  retufeum  (jagged-fooved)*    >•    Orange.   May. 

1893. 

—  sphio'twn  (spiny).    9.    May.    1895. 

Oxypk'talux.  (From  oxys,  sharp,  and 
petalon,  a  petal;  petals  sharp-pointed. 
Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  [Asclepiadacese]. 
Linn.,  h-Pentandria  2-Digynia^  Allied  to 
Asclepias.) 

Stove  evergreen  climbers,  from  Brasil.  Cuttings 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  bottom-heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to  6o° ; 
summer,  W  to  85°. 

O.  tqtpeniieulafium  (appendaged).     6.    Yellow. 
1898. 

—  jBa'n/rstt  (Banks's).    Cream.    June.    1896. 

—  fOtonot'dM(solanum-like).    3.    Purplish-scar- 

let.    1847. 

Oxtra'mphis.  (From  oxgs,  sharp,  and 
rhamphos,  a  beak ;  shape  of  the  seed-pod. 
Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  17-Diadelphia  4^-Decandria,  Allied 
to  Desmodium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  unoer  a  bell-glasn ;  and  seeds  sown 
in  spring ;  sand^,  fibry  loam,  and  a  little  peat  and 
leaf-mould.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  60°. 

0.  macro'siyla  Oong-atyled).  4.  Purple,  crimson. 
October.    Saharanpoor.    1837. 

Oxy'spora.  (From  oxys,  sharp,  and 
spora,  a  seed,  which  is  here  awned  at  both 
ends.  Nat.  ord.,  Melastomads  [Melasto- 
maceffi] .  Linn.,  8-Octandria  l-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Rhexia.) 

Stove  cfergieeu  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom- 
heat,  in  April ;  sandy  peat,  fibry  loam,  and  nodulea 
of  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to  00° ;  summer, 
60°  to  86°. 

0.  panicula'ta  (panided).  3.  Red.  June.  NepauU 
1896. 

Oxtste'lma.  (From  oxys,  sharp,  and 
sfe/fna,  a  crown;  referring  to  the  acnte 
little  leaves  accompanying  the  flower- 
head,  or  crown.  Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  [As- 
depiadacese] .  Linn.,  5-Penian^rta  2-i>i- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Eustegia.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Cnttinn  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  i"^ 
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bottom-beat,  in  M«y }  aaady  peat  and  fibry  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  60°  to  00°;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

O.  eaeuie'Mtum  (eatable).  4.  Yellow.  £.  Ind.  1816. 

Oxy'tbopis.  (From  oxySf  sharp,  and 
tropis,  a  keel;  the  keel-petal  ends  in  a 
sharp  point.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabacese].  Linn.,  ll-Diadelphia  ^-De- 
candria.    Allied  to  Astragalus. ) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  from  Siberia, 
except  where  otherwise  stated.  Chiefly  by  seeds, 
sown  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  remain,  as 
the^  do  not  transplant  well ;  though,  also,  by  di- 
viding the  plants  in  spring,  and  by  cuttings  of 
young  shooU  under  a  hand-light,  in  a  shady  place, 
in  summer ;  dry,  sandy  loam. 
O.  ambi'gua  (ambiguous).  ^.  Purple.  June.  1817« 

—  argefntea  (silvery).    Pale.    June.     1837* 

—  ar^ro;)Ay //tM  (siivery-leaved).   Purple.   1831. 

—  breviro'strtM  (short-beaked).  4*  Blue.  August. 

1802. 

—  cwr«'/«a  (blue).    Blue.    June.    I8S7. 

—  eamptfstri»  (field).  ^.  Pale  yellow.  June.  Scot- 

land. 

—  ca'ndicatu  (whitish).    Pale.    June.     1827. 

—  cyafnea  (azure.  Cauctudan).    4.    Blue.    July. 

Caucasus.     1818. 

—  detUba'ta  (whited).  j[.  Purple.  July.  Caucasus. 

1803. 

—  defla'sta  (bent-down).    ^.  Purple.  June.   1800. 

—  dicho'ptera  (doubly .winged).    ^.  Blue-   June. 

1815. 

—  Fiaehe'ri  (Fischer*s).  ^.  Blue.  July.  Altai.  I8I7. 
— floribu'nda  (bundle-flowered).    Purple.    May. 

1827. 
•^faftida  (foetid).  ^.  Pale  yellow.  July.  Switzer- 
land.   I8I9. 

—  gWbra  (smooth).  4>  Purple.  July.  Dahuria.l8S3. 

—  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered). 4.  Ked.  June.  1820. 

—  ——  hpto'ptera  (narrow- winged).     ^.    Blue. 

June-    1818. 
-—  Lambi^rti  (Lambert's).    1.    Purple.    Augost. 
Missouri.     1811. 

—  2e;7/opAv'//a  (fine-leaved).  4.  Red.  July.  1818. 

—  /ofijg'ictt'spi*  (long-pointed).  Purple.  June.  I8S7. 

—  tongiro^stra  (long-beaked).    ^.    Purple.    1890. 

—  miorophif'lla  (small-leaved).    4.    Pale  yellow. 

July.     I819. 

—  montc^na   (mountain),     i.     Pujrple,   yeUow. 

Austria.     1581. 

—  myriophy'Iia  (myriad-leaved),  i.  Purple,  white. 

July.     1818. 

—  tueyphff*Uu  (sharp.Ieaved).  ^.Purple.  July.  I8I6. 

—  PaUa'»H  (Pallas's).  k-  Pale  yellow.  July.  1818. 

—  pilu'sa  (long-haired).  ^.  Pale  yellow.  July.  1732. 

—  prostra'ta  (prostrate).  ^.Blue,  white.  July.  1820. 

—  seto'ftf  (bristly).    Purple.    June.     1828. 

—  Sougafrica  (Songtrian).  4*  Violet.  June.  Altai. 

1824. 

—  n«/pAu'r«tt  (sulBhttry).  ^.  Cream.  July.  1830. 

—  sylva'tica  (woody.     Purple.    May.     1820. 

—  tefneUa  (tender).    Blue.    June.     1828. 

—  unca'ta  (hooked),  k'  White.  July.  Aleppo.  1768. 

—  {7ra/e'iwM(Uraltan).  i.   Purple.  July.   1800. 

—  verticiUa'ris  (yrhotl-leaved).    4.    Blue,  white. 

July.    1819< 

—  viaco'sa  (clammy).  White.  July.  Switzerland. 

I817. 

Oxyu'ra.  a  synon^Ttie  of  a  low,  yellow- 
flowering,  composite,  hardy  annual,  from 
California,  first  named  by  Endlicher 
Tollu'tia,    Sow  in  April  in  common  soil. 

Oyed^'a.    (From  the  Peruvian  name. 


'ifaX.ord.f  Composites  [Asteraoe£e]»  LinD.r 
IQ-Syngenesia  Frustranea.. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub  1  same  odtaie  a»< 
for  Buphthalmium. 

O.  buphthalmoi^des  (ox-eye-like).    YeUow.  Sep- 
tember.   Peru.    1848. 

Oyster- Plant.  Pnlmona'ria.mari'tima. 

Ozotha'mnos.  (From  ozos,  a  branch, 
and  thamnoSf  a  shrub.  Nat.  ord.,  Compo- 
sites [Asteracese].  Linn.,  IQ-Synyenesiot 
l-^qualis.    Allied  to  HeHchrysum.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered  evergreens,  from 
Van  Diemen*s  Land.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in 
sand,  with  a  little  peat  in  it,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
sprlnu:  or  summer ;  loam  and  peat.  B«quire  the 
greenhouse  in  winter. 

O.  cine'reus  (grey).    1 .    July.    *820. 

— /errugi'neus  {n^y)»    1.    Jisly.    1823* 

-^  ruinnarini/o*iiu*  ((0«eikiacy->l«aved).    1.    July. 

1822. 

P. 

Pachyphy'jllum.  (From  pachys,  thick, 
and  phyllon,  a  leaf.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchid* 
[Orchidaoeae].  Linn.,  iiQ-Gynandria  1- 
Monandria.    AlHed  to  Brassia  and  Max- 

illaria.) 

Cuttimgs  of  the  yoo&|f  ihoots  any  time  during 
spring  and  summer,  drying  then  at  the  base,  ana 
inserting  them  in  sandy  loam ;  sandy  loam,  a  little 
brick-rubbiah,  and  dried  cow-dung  {  little  water 
and  plenty  of  light  are  required  in  winter.  See 
Orchids. 

P.  procu'mhena  (lying-down).  Green,  blue.  May. 
Meidco.    1886. 

Pachypo'dium.  (From  pachys,  thicks 
and  podion,  a  foot ;  refening  to  the  stalks 
of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [  Apo> 
cynaceaB].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Nerium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hopv,  with  white  and  red  flowers.  Cuttings  4^ 
young  shoots  in  spring,  base  dried  before  insert- 
mg  in  dryish,  sandy  soil ;  /landy  loam,  a  little 
brick-rubbish  and  peat,  but  little  water  in  winter. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45^.  Propagated  also  by  * 
division  of  the  fleshy,  tuber-like  roots. 

P.  MM^WeWtcm  (succulent).     1.    May.     1 893. 

—  tubtro'sutn  (tuberous).     1.    August.     1813. 

Pachxsa'ndra.  (From  pachys^  thiok, 
and  aner^  a  stamen.  Nat.  ord..  Spurge- 
worts  [£uphorblaoe£e].  Linn.,  2i-Jfo> 
noBcia  A^-Tetrandria,    Allied  to  Buxos.) 

Division  and  suckers;  common,  sandy  loam. 
The  stove  under-shrub,  by  cuttings  in  a  little 
heat,  but  otherwise  requiring  na  particular  treat- 
ment. The  herbaceoui,  by  division,  in  apnngs 
sandy  loam  and  peat. 

P.  coria'eea  (Icsither j-leaved).    4.    White.  June< 
Nepaul.  ,  1822.    Stove  evergreen. 

—  procu'mbens  (trailing),    i.  White.  April.  N. 

Amer.    1800.    Hardy  herbaceous. 

P-«de'ria.  (From  paderosj  opal;  re- 
ferring to  its  tiansparent  berries.    Nat. 
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or  J.,  Cinelioniids  [CincJionaceffi].    Linn., 
5-Pentandrial'Mo4iogyniu.)i 

S^to¥e  (Bvergrecn  ahrub.    Cuttings  in  land,  in 
ftuaamer^  in  a  Uttle  bottom-heat,  under  a  gla«6 ; 
aandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  48°  to 
56° ;  summer,  60^  to  80°. 
i». /•t'ttdtf  (stiokiBg).    6.   Pnrplc.    China.   1806. 

VjKo'nik.  PflBony.  (Named  aftei'  P«om, 
&  physician,  who  first  used  it  medicinally. 
Nat.  ord.,  Crowfoots  ^  [Ranunculacese]. 
Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  2-I)igyida.) 

Seeds  for  raising  varietie*,  sown  in  September, 
in  a  cold  pit,  will  appear  m«ne  the  first,  and  others 
the  second,  spring.  Herbaceolis  kinds,  by  divi- 
«ion  of  the  roots.  Tree,  or  M outan,  by  division ; 
by  gristing  on  the  herbaceous  roots ;  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  in  spring,  under  a  glass,  an* 
in  a  little  heat ;  by  layers  and  suckers ;  by  layer- 
ing young  shoots,  alter  ringing  round  each  bud, 
so  that  each  bud  forms  a  plane ;  deep,  good  loam. 
The  Moutans  require  a  little  protection  in  spting; 
do  weH  for  forcing,  and  for  the  borders  of  large, 
ck>ol  conservatories,  where  the  tcmperatuie  is  not 
kept  high  in  winter. 

HAia)Y   SHEUBS. 
P,  Mou'tan  (ChimeM-tree),  3.  Purple.  May.  China. 

178j». 
.  a';6ida-;)^»tt  (double- white).   2.  White. 

May.    China. 

Atme'aM  { Annesley's)  .3.Pink.May.China. 

— u'tro-purpu'rea(dfi^rk-pu.vj^9'fi(Moered).  4. 

Purple.    April.    China.    1846. 

—  ->-^  fia'nkni  (Banks's).  3.  Purple.  May.  China. 

1794. 
^^—  e»'me«i^^ma  (doitble-fiesb-coloured).  2. 

Flesh.    Uay^    China. 
glo6o'mig\ohxk\v-floVfere(i)»    3.    WMte, 

pturpte.    April.    iiha»ghM.    1846. 
^  iilt^cina  (HIac-coloar««l}«  3.  Lilac.  April. 

Gnina.    1845. 
.  Hulmei  (Sir  Abe^crombie  Hume's).     2. 

Purple.     May.    China.     1817- 

—  —-^pwpAvera'cea  (poppy-like).  3.  White.  May. 

China.     1780. 
parviflo'ra  (small-flowered).  3.  Pale  rose. 

April.     Shanghae.     1845. 
-pi'cta  (painted).    3.    Pale  and  decp-wwe«- 

strlpcd.    April.    Canton.    19^. 
J|inc;ef&u  (Rawes's).    2.  Pale  pink.    May. 

China.     1829. 

ro'sea  (rosy).    3.    Pink.    May.    China, 

ro'sea-ple'na  (double-rose).  2.  Red.  May. 

Chiua.     1804. 
: ro'«ea-«e'mt-j9/e'na  (semi-double-rose).  2. 

Re^.    May.    China.     1794. 

-~. salmo'nea  (salmon-coloured).    3.    Pale 

salmon.    April.    China.     1846. 

.^ «p(fCtVsa  (showy).  2.  Pink.  May.  China. 

1825. 

HARDY  HEBBACEOUS. 
P.  albiflt/ra  (white-flowered).   2.    White.    May. 
fiiiberia.    1548. 
ea'itdidtt  (white).  8,  Flesh.  May.  Siberia. 


/«'«/a  (pleasant),  s.  White,  piak.   June. 

/ra'jrran*  (fragrant).  2,  Red.  May.  Cbiiuu 

1805. 
Hu'mei  (Hume's  double-crimstm)-  2.  Red. 

May.    China.    1808. 
Pv^UbH  (Fotts's).  3.  Crimson.  June.  China. 

1822. 
— «  Rfieve'sii  (lleeves's-(fou6^e).  2. Pink.  June. 

Chio».    1822. 


P,  aiibiftoh'a  rulte'seena.  (xuddy).   2.  Pink.  May. 

Siberia. 
Siii'rica  (Siberian).  2.  White.  May.  8L- 

heria. 
Tala'rica  (Tartarian).    2.     Flesh.    May. 

S^iheria. 

—  »— —  uniflo'ra  (single-flowered).  2.  Pink.  May. 

Siberia. 

vextaUis  (virgin),  2.  White.  May.  Siberia. 

Whitle^fi  (Whitley's  double -white).    2. 

Blush.    May.     China.     1808. 

—  ano'innla  (anomalous).    14*    Crimson.    May. 

Siberia.     1/88. 

—  urieH'na  (ram).    2.    PVirple.    Levant. 

' Andersi/nii  (Anderson's).     Rose.    June. 

Oxonie'niius  (Oxford).  2.  Pale  blush.  June. 

—  Bro'wnii  (Brown's).  Red.  May.  N.Amer.  1826. 

—  curaih^na  (cairalIme).3.Crimson.May.Bngland. 

—  Co'rsica  (Corsican).    Purple.    June.     Corsic^. 

—  Cre'tica  (Cretam).    2.    White.     May.    Crete* 

—  de'cora  (comely).    2.    Purple.    May.    Turkey. 

—  ~— -  elaftior  (taller).  2.  Purple.  May.  Crimea» 
PaWa'«M(Pallas'H).2.  Purple.  May  .Crimea. 

—  hu'milia  (dwarf).  2.  Purple.  May.  Spain.  l63». 
~  hy'hrida  (hybrid).  2.  Red.  May.  Siberia. 
— /oAaVa  (lobed).  2.  Purple.  May.  Spain.  1821. 

—  mo7/t«  (soft).     I^.    Purple     Mav.    Siberia. 

—  q/|Stfma'/ur  (shop).  3.  Red.  May.  Europe.  1648* 

a'lbicans  (whitening).    ,3.    White.    May. 

'■ —  anenioiiifio'ra    (anemone-flowered).       3. 

Pink.     May.     1830. 

Ba'steri  (Baxter's).  3.  Crimson,  axford. 

blu'nda  (bland).    3.    White.    May. 

cant'ttcena  (ixo^xy).    3.     White.     May. 

—  -. —  mnliipt'tala  (many-petaled).  3.  Crimnon. 

May. 

ro'wo<rosy).    3«    Red.    May. 

ru' bra  (double-red).    3.    Red.    May. 

oari«g'o'4a(varicgated-/eau^rf).3.Crim*on. 

June. 
— -  parado'xu  (paradoxical). 2.Purplc. May. Levant. 

compaWtt  (compact).     2.    Purple.    May. 

JimhrtH'ta  (d«MA/c-fringed)>2.Pupple.May. 

Greoi'Uii  (Greville's).    2.    Purple.    May. 

peiftf^'ntt  (straggling).    2.    Dark  purple. 

May. 

—  ^M'*e»M  (downy).    2.    Red.    May. 

•—  Reevena'na  (Reeves'ti).  S.Crimson.May.China. 

—  iJu'dst  (Rum's),    2.    Crimson.    May.    Sicily. 
-^  simpliciflu'ra  («imple- flowered).    Red.    May. 

Levant. 

—  <mut/o'/M  (fln»-leaved).    1^.   Red.    May.   Si* 

beria.     17^5. 
fiu're-pMno  (double-flowered).    1^.   Bed. 

May.    Russia.     1831. 
latifb'liu    (broad-leaved).     2.    Crimson. 

June. 

—  tritema'ta  (thrice-three-leafleted).  S.  Purple. 

May.    Siberia.     1790. 

—  vilh'Mu  (shaggy).     2.     Red.     May.     South 

Europe.     1816. 
~  WUmatlme^na  (Witmann's).     2.     Greenish- 
yellow.    May.    Abcharia.    1842. 

Painted  Ctjp.     Castilk'ja. 

Painted  Grass.    Jrtt'ndo. 

pALAFo'xiA.     (Named  after  Palqfox^ 

a  Spanish  general.    Nat.  ord.,  Composites 

[Asteraceae].     Linn.,    ld-Syngen,esia    1- 

Mqualis,    Allied  to  Stevia.) 

Herbaceous  perennials,  with  wliite  flowers. 
Seeds,  divisions,  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  in  spring;  sandy  V>am.  A  cool  green« 
boose  oc  qvld  pit  in  winter  fot  iineeiVi*. 
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P.  faatigia'ia   (tapering).     August.     N.  Amer. 
1823.    Hardy. 

—  lineafris  (nwrow-leaoed),    S.    June.    Mexico. 

1821.    Greenhouse. 

Pale-bmndled  Beauty  Moth.  Geo- 
metra. 

Palicou'rea.  (Named  after  Le  PdH- 
cour,  of  Guiana.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads 
[Cinchonaceee].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Psyootria.) 

Some  of  the  species  are  used  for  killing  rats 
and  mice  in  Brasil.  Stove  CTcrgreen  shrubs. 
Cuttinss  in  sprinp^,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  a 
gentle  hotbed ;  sandy  loam  and  peat. 

P»  apicafta  (etowneA-f rutted).  4.  Yellow.  July. 
Caraccas.    1824. 

—  cro'ctfa  (saffron-coloured).   4.    Orange.    July. 

W.  Ind.  1823. 
^pave'tta  (pavetta-like).    2.    White.    August. 

W.  Ind.  1823. 
--  ri'gida  (stiff).  3.  Yellow.  August.Caraccas.1820. 

Paliu'rus.    Christ's    Thorn.     (Name 

of  a  plant  used  by  Dioscorides.    Nat. 

ord.,   Bhamnads   [Rhamnacese].    Linn., 

6'Pentandiia    l-Monogynia,      Allied    to 

Zizyphus.) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  with  greenish-yellow 
flowers.  Suckers,  which  cone  freely ;  layers,  and 
cuttings,  and  seeds.  Virga'tiu  is  an  elegant 
shrub.  The  other,  from  its  abundance  in  Judea, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  plant  from  which  our  Sa- 
riour's  crown  of  thorns  was  made;  common 
garden-soil. 

P.  aculea'tua  (sharp-thomed).   4.   June.    South 
Europe.    1590. 

—  fdrga'tus  (twiggy).  6.  August.  Nepaul.  1817. 

Palma  Chkcsti.     Bi'cinu8» 

Palm  Oil.    Ela'is. 

Pan^'tia  fu'lva.  a  yery  pretty  yellow- 
flowered  annual,  which  we  believe  has 
never  been  introduced,  described  from 
dry  specimens  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  Swan  River  Plants.  Seeds 
in  moderate  hotbed,  in  March,  planted 
out  in  May ;  sandy,  rich  soil. 

Pa'nex.  (From  pan,  all,  and  akos, 
remedy ;  referring  to  the  stimulant  drug, 
Ginseng,  to  which  miraculous  virtue  is 
ascribed  by  the  Chinese.  Nat.  ord.,  Ivy- 
worts  [Araliaceae].  Linn.,  23'Polygamia 
2-Dioecia.) 

Cuttings  of  young  shoots  under  a  hand-light, 
in  spring  and  summer;  sandy  loam  and  flbry 
peat.  Of  all  the  species  the  following  are  most 
worth  notice : — 

P.  conchi/o'lium   (shell-leaved).      10.      Yellow. 
Guiana.    1820.    Stove  evei^een. 

—  Mrridum  (horrid).    White.    N.  Amer.    1829. 

Hardy  deciduous. 

—  quinquefo'litttn  (Giiueng.    Pive-leaved).    14. 

Light  yellow.    June.    N.  Amer.    1740. 
Hardy  herbaceous. 

Pancra'tium.  (From  pan,  all,  and 
kratys,  potent ;  supposed  medicinal  qua- 
lities.   Nat  ord.,  AmaryUids  [Amai^Ui- 


daceae].    Linn.,  Q-Hexandtia  l-Monogff' 
nia.    Allied  to  Hymenocallis.) 

Handsome  bulbs,  and  white-flowered,  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Seeds  for  new 
varieties,  as  well  as  for  perpetuating  the  older ; 
chiefly  by  offset-bulbs;  sandy  loam,  flbry  peat, 
and  rotten  cow-dung.  Temp,  for  stove  lands, 
winter,  50°  t  summer,  6o°  to  90".  Even  the  hardy 
require  a  little  protection  in  severe  weather. 

HARDY. 

P.Caro/Ma'fwm(Car<flina).2.June.CaroIina.l769. 
— ///jf'rtcttmdllyrian).  1  i.May.SouthEurope.  Ifl  1 S. 

—  mari'Hmutn  (sea).  2.  June.  South  Europe.  1579, 
~  roto'iwm  (wheel-eretmieii).    1.    August.    Ca- 
rolina.   1808. 

BTOYE. 
JP.  tumiifo'Uum  (sharp-leaved).  2.  June.  Mexico. 

1824. 
^Americafnum  (American).     8.     June.     Ja. 

maica.    1820. 

—  anuB'num  (handsome).  2.  June.  Guiana.  1790. 

—  ofi^'s^iMn  (narrow-icooetf).    1^.    June. 

—  bijlo'rum  (two-flowered).  1.  June.  E.Ind.  182«. 

—  Canarie'tue  (Canary).  1 4.  June.  Canaries.  1816. 

—  CariMum  (Caribean).  14.  June.  W.  Ind.  17SO. 

—  craaaift^Uum  (thick-leaved).  1^.  June.  8.  Amer. 

—  declina'ium  (leaning).  2.  June.  W.  Ind.  1825. 

—  di'atichum  (two-ranked).   14.  June.   S.  Amer. 

—  etcpa'ruum  (expanded).  2.  June.  W.  Ind.  1820. 
—frafgraru  ifngnnt).  1.   May.   W.  Ind.   I8I9. 

—  6^jan0'fMe(6ttiana).2.November.Ottiana.l815. 
->  Atf'mi/e  (humble).    Yellow. 

— /tYora'/e  (sea-side).  2.  June.    S.  Amer.   1748. 
~  longi/U/rum  (long-flowered).  9.  June.  E.  Ind. 

1810. 
~  MettUsafnum  (Mexican).l  .Augast-Mexico.l7Sf . 

—  ima'tum  {tgg-leaved).    1.    June.    W.  Ind. 
~j9/jca'him  (plaited).    July.    Macao.    1827. 

—  spectVnim  (showy).   1^.  July.  W.  Ind.  17B9. 

—  unduic^htm  (wave-/ca«e4).  1 .  June.  S.  Amer. 

—  vereeu'ndum  (ruddy).  1^.  July.  E.  Ind.  1776. 

—  Z^to'm'ctim  (Ceylon).  1.  June.  Ceylon.  1752. 

Panda 'nus.  Screw-Pine.  (From  pan- 
dang,  th e  Malay  name.  Nat.  ord. ,  Screw- 
Pines  [Pandanacese].  Linn.,  22-Z>t<Fcta 
1-Monandria,) 

Stove  everneen  trees,  with  white  flowers. 
Chiefly  by  suckers ;  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp.. 
60°  to  60^ ;  summer,  fl0°  to  86°. 

P.  amaiyllifo'lim  (amaryllis-leaved).  20.  E.  Ind. 
1820. 

—  candela'brum  (candlestick).  60.  Guinea.  18Sfl. 

—  edu'lis  (eatable).    Madagascar.    1824. 

>-  e'legans  (elegant).    Isle  of  France.    1826. 
—fasdculafris  (fascicled).    90.    E.  Ind.     1899. 
—fuTca'hu  (forked).    E.  Ind.    1824. 

—  hu'mUis  (dwarf).    8.    Mauritius. 

—  inc'rmts  (unarmed).    E.Ind.    1818. 

—  itUegrifo'lius  (entire-leaved).    E.  Ind.    1893. 

—  te'eis  (smooth).    China.    1828. 

—  lalifo'liua  (broad-leaved).    E.  Ind.    1820. 

—  longifo^liua  (long-leaved).    E.  Ind.    1629. 

—  marginaftut  (margined).    E.  Ind.    1893. 

"  muricaftus  (point-covered).  Madagascar.  1896. 

—  odoraWssimus  (sweetest-scented).  90.  B.  Ind. 

1771. 

—  py/niKB'tis  (dwarf).  January.  Mauritius.  1890. 

—  ril/Se'jrM (bent-back).    E.Ind.    1818. 

—  sc'swVis  (stalkless).    E.Ind.    1820. 

—  spi>«'to  (spiral).    20.    N.S.Wales.    1805. 

—  «'/t7tt  (useful.  Red-Opined),  90.  I.  of  Bourbon. 
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PiNicLB  is  a  loose  bunch  of  flowers, 
«s  in  the  Oat  {Ave*na),  and  London 
Pride  {SaxVfraga), 

PANKiNa  is  forming  a  pan  or  basin  in 
the  soil  round  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
shrab,  in  which  to  poor  water. 

Panst.  {Wola  trVcolor,)  The  native 
situation  of  the  wild  Pansy  is  generally 
in  fields  of  growing  com,  where  it  is  par- 
tially shaded  from  the  wind  and  the  heat 
of  the  midday  sun.  To  grow  the  Pansy 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  the  situa- 
tion for  the  plants  should  also  be  one 
sheltered  from  all  cutting  winds,  as  these 
are  very  destructive,  often  injuring,  and 
«ven  killing,  the  plants  close  to  the  soil, 
by  twisting  them  about  The  situation 
should  be  open  to  the  free  circtdation  of 
the  idr,  and  exposed  to  the  morning  sun, 
but  protected  from  the  full  influence  of 
the  midday  sun,  which  injures  the  colour 
of  the  blooms.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  together  in  beds  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  situation  should  be  cool 
and  moist,  but  thoroughly  drained;  for 
although  the  Pansy  requires  considerable 
moisture  during  the  blooming  season, 
and  through  the  summer  months,  yet  it  is 
very  impatient  of  superabundant  mois- 
ture, and  the  plants  will  be  found  never 
to  do  well  when  the  soil  becomes  in  any 
degree  sodden. 

The  8oU  should  be  rich  and  tolerably 
light.  Decayed  cucumber-bed  dung  is 
the  best  manure,  and  the  soil  a  light, 
hazel  loam,  with  a  good  portion  of  de- 
cayed turf  from  pasture  land,  thoroughly 
intermixed  by  frequent  stirring  and  dig- 
ging, and  to  three  barrow-loads  of  this 
soil  add  one  of  the  cucumber-bed  manure 
two  years  old.  Manure-water,  particu- 
larly guano-water,  applied  during  the 
blooming  season,  is  very  beneficial. 

The  Plants  should  be  carefully  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  blooms  for 
exhibition,  as  it  will  be  always  found  that 
when  they  have  flowered  well  through  one 
8ea8on,  they  never  produce  so  fine  blooms 
the  second.  Those  who  intend  to  grow 
the  Pansy  for  exhibition  should  select 
young  plants  well  established  from 
cuttings  for  the  purpose.  For  the 
spring  exhibitions  in  May  and  June, 
select  plants  struck  the  previous  autumn, 
in  August  and  September ;  and  for  the 
autumn  exhibitions  in  September,  select 
plants  struck  early  in  the  spring;  and 
after  these  have  produced  their  blooms, 
save  them  for  store  plants,  to  produce 


cuttings,  always  having  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  young  plants  for  the  purpose 
of  blooming. 

Propagation^ — ^The  young  side-shoota 
are  to  be  prepared  for  cuttings,  as  the 
old,  hollow  stems  seldom  stnke  freely, 
and  do  not  grow  so  strong  for  spring 
blooming.  Take  off  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  these  side -shoots  in  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  for  autumn- 
blooming  in  April  and  May;  these  insert 
either  under  hand-glasses,  or  in  pots 
placed  in  a  cool  frame  in  some  good,  light 
compost,  mixed  with  a  good  quantity  of 
silver-sand,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
moderately  moist,  and  shading  them  from 
hot  suns. 

The  Disease  to  which  the  Pansy  is  most 
subject  is  a  withering  away  suddenly,  as 
if  strudE  by  something  at  ihe  root  This 
disease  has  received  various  names,  as 
root-rotf  decline,  Ssc. ;  but  both  cause  and 
remedy  are  unknown.  Old  jdants  are 
much  more  subject  to  it  than  young  ones, 
and  it  appears  to  be  most  prevalent  during 
hot  and  dry  seasons.  When  a  plant  is 
thus  struck,  which  is  indicated  by  a 
withering  of  the  foliage,  if  it  be  a  rare 
and  choice  kind,  immediately  take  all 
the  cuttings  you  can  get,  and  strike  them, 
as  almost  invariably  the  old  plants  die. 
Strong,  stimulating  manures  are  produc- 
tive of  this  disease.  As  a  preventive 
keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  frequently 
stirred. 

■  Insects, — ^The  worst  foes  of  the  Pansy 
are  the  slug  and  the  snail.  To  destroy 
and  keep  away  these  vermin,  water  the 
bed  late  of  an  evening,  in  moist  weather, 
with  lime-water,  and  sprinkle  the  surface 
pretty  thickly  with  fresh  wood-ashes. 
See  AoROHYZA. 

Box  for  exhibiting  Blooms, — Dr.  Lind- 
ley  says,  that  the  best-constructed  box 
for  exhibiting  twenty-four  Heart's-ease  is 
made  of  deal,  of  the  following  dimensions : 
twenty  inches  long,  one  wide,  and  five 
inches  deep ;  the  lid  made  to  unhinge ; 
a  sheet  of  zinc  fitted  inside,  resting  upon 
a  lim ;  four  rows  of  six  holes  each  cut  in 
the  zinc  at  three  inches  apart;  under 
each  hole  a  zinc  tube  soldered  to  the 
plate,  and  intended  to  contain  the  water ; 
the  apertures  to  admit  the  flower  made 
in  the  form  of  a  key-hole,  as  it  will  ad- 
mit part  of  the  calyx,  and  keep  the 
flower  in  a  flat  position.  The  outside 
may  be  painted  green ;  but  the  zinc  plate 
should  be  painted  of  a  dead  white. 
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p.  ^olM'firif  (mtnli).    i.    Julf.    Biitain. 

—  panifiofra  (imall-flowered).  i.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1830. 

—  apeeiofta  (showy).    4.    Jolj.    N.  Amer. 

Pabo'chetus.  (From  para,  near,  and 
ochetosj  a  brook ;  its  habitat.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaces].  Linn., 
n^Diadelphia  ^-Decandria.  Allied  to 
Goodia.) 

Half- hardy,   erergreen,   Nepauleae  creepen. 
Dmaion  in  spring;  cuttings  under  •  hand«light, 
in  summer ;  loam  and  leaf-mould.  The  protection 
iA  a  eold  pit  in  winter. 
P.  comimi'irit  (common).    Purple.    July.    18S0. 

—  ma'^or  (larger).    Lilac.    June.    I8S7. 

PabboT'BEAK  PuiNT.    CUa'nthus. 

Pabro'tia.    (Named  after  M,  Parrot. 

Nat.  ord.,    Witch-Hazels  [Hamamelida- 

oeiB].     Linn.,   ^-Tetrandria  ^-Digynia, 

Allied  to  ForthergiUa.) 

Greenhouse  deciduous  shrub.  Cuttinga  of  young 
shooU  getting  firm,  in  sand,  under  a  flass,  in 
spring ;  peat  and  loam.  Should  be  tned  in  a 
greenhouse  of  a  medium  temperature. 

P.  Pe'rtica  (Persian).    10.    Persia.    1848. 

Pa'brya.  (Named  after  Captain  Parry , 

the  arctio  navigator.     Nat.  ord.,  Crud- 

fers  [Brassicaceae],    Linn.,  Ib-Tetrady- 

namia.    Allied  to  Arabis. ) 

Require  a  greeahoose  in  winter.  Seeds;  com- 
mon garden-soil. 

P.  ^rctiiea  (arctic),   i.  Purple.   MdviUe  Island. 
18S0.    Annual. 

—  integefrrima  (Tcry-entire-leavmO.    ^.    Rose, 

purple.  April.  Siberia.  18a9«  S^ergreen. 

Pabsley.  {PetroseWnum  sativum,) 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  Common 
Plain-leaved  and  the  Gor^-leaved. 

Sow  annually,  once  in  Febroaiy,  and 
again  in  the  end  of  June.  Sow  mode- 
rately thick,  in  narrow  drills  barely  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  twelve  inches 
apartif  in  a  bed  by  itself,  or  in  a  single 
one  round  the  edge  of  a  bed,  the  soil 
being  raked  level,  and  the  stones  imme- 
diately over  the  seed  gathered  off.  The 
plants  make  their  appearance  in  from 
*two  to  six  weeks.  When  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  may  be  gathered  firom 
as  required.  In  early  June,  when  they 
make  a  show  for  seed,  the  stems  should 
be  cut  down  elose  to  the  bottom,  and 
again  in  September,  if  they  have  ac- 
quired a  straggling,  rank  growth.  This 
will  cause  them  to  shoot  afresh,  and 
acquire  a  strong  gro?rth  before  the  ar- 
rival of  severe  weather.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  frost,  if  protection  is  afforded 
to  the  plants  by  means  of  haulm  or 
reed  panels,  so  supported  as  not  to 
toueh  them,  it  will  preserve  them  in  a 


much  b6tteT  state  for  use  in  winter  and 
spring.  But  a  still  more  effectual  plan 
is  to  take  up  some  of  the  strongest 
and  best-curled  plants  in  September^and 
plant  them  in  pote,  two  or  three  plants 
in  eaeh,  using  a  rich  soil.  If  th%9e  be 
placed  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  abvui- 
dance  of  liquid-manure  given,  tiiey  wiU 
be  Teiy  superiorly  productive  throughoui 
the  winter.  , 

To  obtain  5«erf.— Allow  some  of  the 
plants  to  run  np  in  June;  they  should 
not,  however,  be  allowed  to  stand  nearer 
than  eighteen  inches  to  each  other.  The 
seed  ripens  in  early  autwnn,  and*  when 
perfectly  dry,  may  be  beaten  out  and  « 
stored.  Soot  is  an  excellent  manure  for 
parsley,  and  preserves  it  from  root'^san- 
ker,  the  only  disease  affecting  it. 

Pabsnif.  {Pastina'ca  saii'va.}  The 
two  varieties,  HoUow-crowned  and  Guern- 
sey, are  nearly  alike. 

SoU.—A  rich,  diy,  sandy  loam,  and  the 
deeper  the  better.  The  most  inimical  to 
it  is  gravel  or  oLay.  Trench  the  ground 
two  spades  deep,  a  little  manure  being 
turned  in  wiUi  the  bottom  spit.  In  the 
Isle  of  Guernsey,  which  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  finenessof  its  parsnips, 
sea-weed  is  the  manure  chiefly  employed. 
Of  dung,  that  of  pigeons  is  the  besL 
Decayed  leaves  are  also  very  favourable 
to  its  growth.  The  situation  eannot  be 
too  open. 

Sow  from  the  end  of  February  to  the 
beginning  of  April,  but  the  eariier  the 
better.  It  has  been  recommended,  in 
field  cultivation,  to  sow  them  in  Septem- 
her ;  in  the  garden,  when  sown  at  this 
season,  they  ^so  obtain  a  finer  size,  but 
many  of  them  run  to  seed.  In  the  Isle 
of  Guernsey  they  regulate  their  time  of 
sowing  according  to  the  soil :  in  the  roost 
favourable  soils  they  sow  in  January,  or, 
if  the  soil  is  wet  or  stiff,  they  do  not  insert 
the  seed  until  the  latter  end  of  March. 

Sow  in  drills  ten  inches  apart,  and 
half  an  inch  deep;  the  compartment 
being  laid  out  in  beds  not  more  than 
four  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience  of 
weeding,  &c.  When  the  seedlings  are  two 
or  three  inches  high,  thin  to  ten  inches 
apart,  and  remove  the  weeds  both  by 
hand  and  small  hoeing.  The  beds  re- 
quire to  be  frequently  looked  over,  to 
remove  aU  seedlings  that  may  spring  up 
afresh,  as  well  as  to  be  frequently  hoed 
until  the  plants  so  cover  the  ground  aa 
to  render  it  impracticable. 
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'  The  roots  may  be  takeil  np  as  wanted 
In  September,  bat  tliey  do  not  attain  ma- 
turity till  October,  wbicb  is  intimated  by 
ihe  decay  of  the  leaves. 

In  November,  part  of  tlie  crop  may  be 
taken  np,  and,  the  tops  being  cut  close 
ofi',  layed  in  alternate  layers  with  sand, 
for  use  in  frosty  weather.  The  remainder 
may  be  left  in  tbe  ground,  .and  taken  up 
as  required,  as  they  are  never  injured  by 
the  most  intense  frost,- but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  rendered  sweeter.  In  February 
or  March,  however,  any  remaining  must 
be  taken  up,  otherwise  they  will  vegetate. 
Being  preserved  in  sand,  they  continue 
good  until  the  end  of  April  or  May. 

To  obtain  Seed,  —  Some  of  the  finest 
roots  axe  best  allowed  to  remain  where 
grown ;  or  else,  being  taken  up  in  Fe- 
bruary, planted  in  a  situktion  open,  but 
sheltered  from  violent  winds.  If  of  ne- 
cessity some  of  those  are  employed  which 
have  been  preserved  in  sand,  such  should 
be  selected  as  have  not  had  their  tops  cut 
off  very  close. 

In  dry  weather  water  plentifully  twifte 
a  week.  At  the  end  of  August  the  seed  is 
usually  ripe ;  the  umbels  may  then  be  cut, 
and  when  thoroughly  dried  on  cloths,  the 
seed  beaten  out  and  stored^ 

Seed  should  never  be  employed  that  is 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  old. 

Partebre  is  synonymous  with  our 
English  name  Flower  Garden. 

Parting  the  roots  is  a  mode  of  propa- 
gation available  with  some  plants;  and 
where  a  lurge  increase  of  an  individual 
specimen  by  this  mode  is  desired,  its 
flower-stems  should  be  removed  as  fast 
as  tliey  are  produced.  Th'iH  makes  the 
plant  stool,  for  whatever  prevents  the 
formation  of  seed,  promotes  the  de- 
velopment of  root. 

Partsidoe  Pea,     Ueiste'ria. 

Pasca'lia.  (Named  after  Dr.  Patcaly 
professor  at  Parma.  Natord.,  ComposUea 
[AKteraceieJ.  lAnn.^lQ-Sjfhgenesia  2-8u- 
perflita.    Allied  to  Heliopsis.) 

Half-hardy  herbftceoua.      Division  in  apring; 
cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  in  summer ;  should 
have  a  dry,  warm  spot,  or  the  protection  of  a' 
frame,  in  winter. 

J*,  glau'ca  fmilky-green).  14.  Yellow.  July.  Chili. 
1709. 
Pasque- Flower.    Ane'motie  puhati'Ua, 

Passeri'na.  Sparrowwort.  ( From  passer, 
a  sparrow;  referring  to  the  beaked  seeds. 
Nat.  ord.,  Daphnads  [Thy  melaceee] .  Linn., 
SOctaiidria  i-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Dais.) 

Greenhouse   evergreens,    white-flowered,   and 
39 


from  ih»  Ctkp9  of  Oooif  Hope,  except  whCM  others 
wis«  mentioned.  Cuttings  of  the  young  thootSt 
half-ripe,  ilk  sand,  nndera  glass,  in  Apvilor  May  }> 
sandy  peat,  with  a  few  nodules  of  fibry  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°  $•  summer,  a  rathev  diadjF 
placo  after  the  wood  is  ripe.  P,  filifofmd»  aight 
DO  tried  against  a  conservative  waU« 

P.  H/iVto  (hair-fringed);    S.    May.    1818. 

—  empetri/o'Ua  (empetrum-leaved).    S.    Yellow. 

July.    Spain.     1S34. 

—  «nVotVe<  (heath-like).    S.    May.    181«. 
—>Ut/o'rmiir  (thread-shaped).    1.    July.    1759. 

—  ^antft/Io'ra  (large-flowered).    1.    May.    1789* 

—  Aircu'^a  (hairy),  l^.  July.  South  Europe.  1759: 

—  lafxa  (loose).    ).    June.    1804. 

—  tinearifo'lia  (narrow-lvaved).   S.    May.    I8S0* 

—  H'ln'rfa  (stitf).    8.    May.     1817. 

—  spica'ta  (ftpiked).    1.    May.     1787. 

—  StelWH  iStelltt**).    June.    Siberia.    I8I7. 

—  tenui/h/ra  (slender-flowered).    |.    July. 

—.  TAun^e'r^i  (Thanberg*B).    3.    Bf«y.    I817. 

—  unifio'ra  (one-flowered).    4*    May.    1799* 

Passiflo'ba.  Passion-Flo wer.  (From 
passioy  suffering,  and^os,  a  flower;  re- 
ferring to  the  filaments,  or  rays,  and  other 
parts,  being  likened  to  the  circumstances 
of  Christ's  crucifixion.  Nat.  ord.,  Pas- 
fionworts  [Passifloraceae].  linn.,  1&- 
Monadelphia  H-PeiUandria,) 

Cuttings  of  young  wood,  in  almost  any  stage 
duriuff  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass  or 
hand-light ;  peat  and  loam,  Cwru'iea  and  its  va- 
rieties are  the  hardiest.  It  not  only  flowers  freely, 
but  ripens  fiuit  against  a  wall  roond  London. 
Incama^ta  is  a  pretty  thing,  of  semi-herbaeeous 
habit,  which  has  also,  in  a  few  eases,  been  tried 
against  a  wall.  The  shoots  of  the  earu'lea  group 
might  easily  be  wrapped  togetfaor,  and  defended  iu 
wintier  by  a  mat.  The  fruit  of  many  is  very  plea- 
sant and  refreshing  to  most  palates.  The  edu'li§ 
fruits  very  freely  in  a  stove,  but  the  flower  ham  no 
great  beauty  ;  ic  friiited  a  number  of  years  with 
us  in  a  cool  conservatory,  but  it  died  at  last.  We 
found  it  hardier  than  the  newest  one,  BUlo'ttii, 
The  quadratiguia'ri9t  to  be  fruited,  must  be 
gprown  in  a  good,  light  situation,  in  a  warm  stove, 
and  be  artificially  impregnated.  6>tfGaANADi  'lla  . 

HALF-HARDY  CLIMBERS. 
P.  cttru'lea  (common-blue).     30.    White,  blue. 

August.     Brazil.     1699. 
glaucophjf'Uu  (milky-^reen-Ieaved).    20. 

Blue.    August.    Brazil. 
-*-  tncoma'/tt  (flesh-coloured).    30.   Pink.   June. 

S.  Amer.     1020. 

STOVE   CLIHBBBS. 
P.  ac/t'nfa(sea'anemone-like).  10.  Whitish.  No- 
vember.   Organ  Mountains.    184S. 

—  ulu'ta  (mnf^ed-stulked).  20.  Green,  blue,  red  • 

June.    W.  Ind.    1772. 
~  a'lba  (white).   White.    August.    Brasil.   1830. 

—  utuafMit  (lovely).     10.    Scarlet,  white.    May. 

—  Anderso'nli  {AuAerhon*h).     striped.     August. 

Ssint  Lucia.     1833. 

—  BiUo'ttH  (Biliota*s).  White,  pink.  July,  1 848. 

—  JBttonopaV^ea  (Buonaparte's).  lied,  blue,whit^. 

June. 

—  Caracaua'na  (Caraccas).   15.  Pink.  June.   Ca- 

raccBS.     1821. 

—  CavaniUe'sii  (Cavanilles*).    Copper.    August. 

W.  Ind.     1822. 

—  ChinefMiu  (Chinest* ).  30.  White,  blue.  August. 

China.    Greenhouse. 

2b 
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P.ciHa'teChafasfriBged).  0.  Fink.  Angraat.  J»- 

maiea.    1788. 
•^eoedfntu  (■cwl«t)»  SO.  Scarlet.   September. 

Oma&a.    1890. 

—  eiMMs'te  (wedged).  10.  July.  Caraecas.  18l0. 
•— Of'iMWi  (cQpper<«oliMired).  SO.  Orance*  July. 

Bahama  Iilanda.    17S4. 

—  difo^rmiM  (deformed).     Green,  black*     Sep- 

tember.   Santa  Martha.    1844. 

—  rf^te'/a(<inger.|eaMtf).lS.Blue.Trinidad.l830. 

—  edtf'lifCeatabte).   30.   White.  July.  W.  Ind. 
— ^>8<ameiMo'<a  (thready).  20.  White»blue.  An- 

gnat.    America.    I8I7. 

—  ira'ci/if  (Blender).   6.  White.  August.  18SS. 

—  Atf/eropAjr'i/a  (various-leaved).  15.  Yellowiah. 

St.  Dominco.    I8I7. 

—  hiMpi'dula  (briatly).     Yellow,  white.     June. 

Mexieo.    1846. 

—  Irermeet'Ma  (odmaon).  80.  Crimson.  July.  1831. 
^ImurtfofHa  (laurel-leaved).    SO.    Red,   violet. 

Aug^t.    W.  Ind.    lOOO. 

—  liguia'ria  (strap-shaped).   30.    Oreen,  purple. 

September.    Peru.    181 9. 

—  LomIo'mM  Loudon's).    90.    Purple.    1838. 

—  lu'tea  (yellow).  4.  Yellow.  May.  America.  171^» 

—  malifo'nmM  (apple-formed).    SO.    Green,  red. 

September.    W.  Ind.    1731. 

—  JlferfM'««  (Medusa).  Yellow,  orange.  Gnatlmala* 

1860. 
-^  Middletonia'na  (Middleton's).  6.  Bote,  blue. 
June.    S.  Amer.    1837. 

—  Moweafna  (Mr.  Moore*8).  SO.  Whitish.  July. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1837* 
'^  tUgeili/U/ra  (nigella-dowered).     10.     White, 

green.  September*  Buenos  Ayres.  1635. 
*- o6iofV*'fa  (oblona).    10.   Apetal.    July*    Ja» 

maiea.    1816. 
^— ONy'cAuM  (HeuteumiU  StUU>an*a),    10.    Puiv 

plbh.   November.   Buenos  Ayrea.  I8S7. 
'^pcfUwa  (pale).    90.   Yrilow,  green.    August. 

St.  bomingo. 

—  /KiAnii'to(hand-sb«ped).lS.White.  BrasU.1817. 

—  l»en4M£(/?o'ra  (drooping-flowered).   80.  Green. 

May.    Jamaica.    1840. 
—jMf/oUa'te  (leaf-atem-pieiced).  Crimson.  July. 

Jamuoa.    1800. 
"phmni'eea  (crimson).  90.  Crimson.  September. 

1831. 
'— pMunfta  (painted).    15.    Red.     September. 

Braail.    1890. 

—  quadramg^Ua'ria  (square-c/a/Aped).   90.  Green, 

blue.    August.    Jamaica.    1763. 

—  raeemti'ta,  (racemed).  SO.  Scarlet.  June.  Brazil. 

1815. 
-~  re<iMMe(/b'/la  (round-leaved).  8.  White,  June, 
Antillea.    1779- 

—  rvfbra  {ttd-fruiied).  15.  Red.  June.  W.  Ind. 

1831. 

—  aiipulu'ta  (stipuled).  White.  August.  Cayenne. 

1779. 

—  tilUtfo'Ua  (lime-tree-leaved).    10.    Green,  red, 

blue.    July.    Peru.    1893. 

—  TucunuMe'nsia  (Tttcuman).  10.  White,  green. 

July.    Chili.    1836. 

Pabtina'ca.  Parsnip.  (From  pasii- 
nunty  a  dibble ;  referring  to  the  shape  of 
the  root.  Nat.  ord.,  UmbeUif'ers  [Apia- 
ceie].    Linn.,  b-Pentandria  2-Digynia.) 

See  Parsnip,  the  only  cultivated  species. 

Patago'nula.  (From  Palatfonia,  its 
naliTe  country.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas  [Ver- 
benacese].  Linn.,  bPeutandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.) 


Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  in  aasd,  under 
a  glass,  in  May;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat* 
Winter  temp.,  60°  to  55° ;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

P.  AvMrica'na  (American).   80.  White.  July.  S. 
Amer.    1739. 

Patebso'nia.  (Named  after  Col.  W, 
Paterson,  a  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  IrUs 
[Iridaceee].  Linn.,  IQ-Monetdelphia  1- 
Triitndria,    Allied  to  Watsonia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials,  from  New 
South  Wales,  andj  blue-flowered,  except  where 
otherwise  mentioned.    For  culture,  see  I'nia* 

P.  jrto^a'/a  (smooth).   1^.  Purple.  June.    1814. 

—  glau'ca  (milky-green).    1 .    June.    1820. 

—  7ana7a  (woolly.;    1.    June.    1884. 

—  lonj^/o'/ia  (long-leaved).    1.    June.    1818. 

—  Im^fiaoeifpa  (long-stalked).    1^.    June. 

—  me'dia  (intermediate).  1.  Purple.  June.  I8I6. 

—  oceidenta'liM  (western).    1.    June.    1884. 
— ■  pygmmfa  (dwarf).    May. 

—  MqaipAiH'na  (sapphire).    1.    May.    1837. 

—  eeri'cea  (silky)*    l^*    June.    1809* 

Patbi'nia.  (Named  after  Af.  Patrin,  a 
Sibeiian  traveller.  Nat.  ord*,  Valerian- 
worta  [Yaleiianaeee].  Linn.,  ^-Teiran- 
dria  J-Mamogynia.) 

Hardv  biennials,  except  heterepl^Ua,  and  all 
yellow-flowered.    Seed  in  March,  in  light  soil. 

P.  heterophy'Ua  (various-leaved).    May     China. 

1837.    Hardy  herbaceous. 
-»  <iilerme'iite(intermediate).l.June.8lberia.1890. 

—  nifM'alrie (reek).    I.    May.    Siberia.    I801. 

—  McabioM^/y'lia  (scabious-leaved).  1.  June.  Da- 

huria.    I8I7. 

—  StM'Wca  (Siberian).    1.   June.    Siberia.  1751. 

Paulli'nia.  ( Named  after  8.  PavUii,  a 
Danish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Soapworts 
[Sapindacefe].  lAnn.tQ-Octandria  3-2Vt- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Sapinda.) 

Stove  evergreen,  white-flowered  twiners.  Cut- 
tinn  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-g laaa, 
ana  in  bocfeom-heat ;  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  60° ;  aummer,  60°  to  85°. 

P.  bipinnu'la  (doubly-leafleted).  SO.  Braxil.  I8I6. 

—  Carthagin^fuia  (Carthagena).  16.  Carthagena. 

1818. 
->  cauKjlo'ra  (stem-flowering).  18.  Caraecas.  1899. 

—  C«y>a'n<a  (Cunani*s).    90.    Trinidsd.    1818. 

—  Ai'spida  (bristly).    80.    Trinidad.    1895. 

—  /m^e'sceiu  (downy).    16.    S.  Amer.    1890. 

—  ^ene^a/e'fi^  (Senegal).    I6.    Guinea.    1899. 

—  fe#r^po'na(square-«temme«i).90.Cayenne.l895. 

—  vetperteuio  ih»t),  90.  St.  Christopher.    1893. 

Paulo' WNiA.  (Named  after  tbe  heredi- 
tary princess  of  the  Netherlands, daughter 
totha  Emperor  of  Russia.  Nat.ord.,  jFi'^- 
worts  [Serophttlariacese].  Linn.,  14-2>i- 
dynamia  %Ang%ospermiaJ) 

Cuttings  of  young  shoots,  when  a  little  fii 
under  a  nand-fight.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  < 
beautiful  foHage,  and  quick  growing,  some^at 
resembling  a  Catalpa,  and  said  to  be  har<^^  and 
haa  not  only  stood  the  winter,  but  flowered  in 
England,  though  with  us  it  has  been  killed  nearly 
to  the  ground  every  season ;  deep,  good  loam  ; 
might  stand  better  it  starved  in  summer. 

P.  imperieflU  (imperial).  30.  Lilac.  June.  Japan. 
J  840. 
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Pavx'ita.    (The  East  Indian  name. 

Nat.  ord.,    Cinchonads    [Cinchonacese]. 

linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied 

to  Ixora.) 

Btore,  white-flowered  cvergreeM.  Cuttings  of 
ludf-ripened  shoots  in  send,  under  a  bell-glsss,  in 
spring ;  sendy  loem  end  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
4A<*  to  49f*  (  summer,  W*  to  7ft^ 

1*.  mrem/Ma  (sendyWeeeetf).  S.  June.  China.  1790. 

—  CafJIira  (Caf^arian)*  S.  August.  Gape  of  Good 

Hope.    18S3. 
~  J'ndica  (Indian).  S.  September.  E.  Ind.  1791. 

—  tontento^aa  (woMly).    August.    E.  Ind.    IWM. 

Pa'yia.  (Named  after  P.  Patr,  a  Dntch 
botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Soapworts  [Sapinda- 
cese].  linn.,  7'Heptandria  i-Monogynia, 
Allied  to  ^scnlns.) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  very  like  the 
Horse  Chestnut.  Seeds,  layers,  and  grafting  on  the 
Horse  Chestnut.  The  wce|Mng  one  and  others  look 
interesting  when  grafted  at  a  good  height ;  deep, 
sandy  loam. 

P.  Cali/o'nifea(CaIifornian).30.White.CaIifornia. 
18S8. 

—  ea'ni«a  (flesh-eoloured).    lO.    Red.    I8S0. 

—  atmtoiar  (two-ooioured).  4.  Bed,  yellow.  June, 

N,  Amer.    1812. 
— fialva  (yellow).  SO.  Yellow.  May.  N.  Amer.  1764. 

—  Vndica  (Indian).    North  of  India.    1844. 

—  wkaeroetiiipa  (large-fruitsd).   SO.  Bed,  yellow. 

May.    18S0. 

—  maerotta'chpa  (large-ipiked).  6.  White.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1880. 

—  negMeta  (neglected).   SO.  Pale  ydUow.   Hay. 

18tS. 
•— m'&ra  (red*;{oirereif).   0.   Scarlet.    May.   N. 

Amer.    1711. 
oTgufia  (short-notched).  4.  Red.  Europe. 

I8S0. 

hrn'mUU  (dwarf).  3.  Bed.  May.  N.  Amer. 

hu'milia  pe'ndula  (weeping-dwarf).    Bed. 

sttdtacinia'ta  (•\ightij-eut-lea»ed),  6.  Bed. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1888. 

Pavo'nia.  (Named  after  J,  Pavon,  a 
Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  MaUowworts 
[Malvacese].  lihn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  S-Po- 
lyandr'm.    Allied  to  the  Mallow.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a 
iclass,  in  heat;  sandy  loam.  Stove  temperature. 
The  following  are  the  only  two  worth  culture : — 

P.  eoeeVnea  (scarlef).  S.Scarlet.  St.Domingo.1810. 

—  wMlaeophjf'lla  (soft-leaved).  3.  Bed.  August. 

Bahia.    18S3. 

Paxto'nu.  (Named  after  Sir  J.  Paxtan, 
the  celebrated  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
l>evon8bire.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orcbida- 
cese].  Linn.,  20-Gynandria  1-Monandria, 
Allied  to  Spathoglottis.) 

Stove  orehid.  Division  in  sprinft;  turfy  peat 
and  flbry  loam,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  silver 
sand.    See  Obchids. 

P.  ro'sea  (rosy).  ^.  Pink.  July.  Philippines.  1837. 
Pea.  {Pi'sum  sati'vum,)  There  are 
many  varieties,  but  a  great  sameness 
about  those  of  the  early  kinds.  One  good 
variety  is  all  that  is  required  }n  a  small 


garden;  and  for  one  combining  all  the 
good  qualities  of  a  pea  the  Uarly  Con- 
queror, 3  feet  high,  is  the  best.  The  Early 
Warwick,  Prince  Albert,  Danecroft  JXivai, 
Shilling*$  Orotto,  ^o.,  are  also  all  good, 
well-known  peas,  where  variety  is  required. 
The  best  varieties  to  succeed  are  the 
Blue  Scimitar,  2|  to  8  feet  high;  Cham- 
pion of  England,  a  first.rate  pea,  4  to  0 
feet  high ;  Meliance  Marrow,  6  to  7  feet 
high;  BntUh  Queen,  6  to  7  feet  high; 
Bishop**  new  Long-pod  Dwarf;  all  of 
which  are  first-rate  peas  to  succeed  each 
other  from  May  till  November.  There 
are  many  other  good  varieties,  such  as 
the  Auvergne,  4  to  5  feet  high ;  Spaniih 
Dwarf,  1  to  2  feet  high ;  Banian  Blue, 

2  to  3  feet  high ;  Ringwood  Marrow,  4  to 

5  feet  high ;  Blue  Imperial,  3  feet  high ; 
%/tie  Surprise,  4  to  5  feet  high;  Wood- 
fwd  Marrow,  3  feet  high;  Knight's  Tall 
Marrow,  7  to  8  feet  high ;  Knight's  Dwarf 
Green,  3  feet  high ;  Tall  Oreen,  6  to  7 
feet  high ;  Mammoth  Tall  Oreen  Marrow, 

6  to  7  feet  high ;  Dwarf  Oreen  Marrow, 

3  feet  high  ;   and  Hair's  Dwarf  Green 
Mammoth,  4  feet  high. 

One  quart  of  an  early  variety  of  pea  is 
quite  sufficient  for  sowing  a  row  100  feet 
in  length ;  half  a  pint  less  sown  in  the 
same  cQstance  of  the  blue  varieties,  and 
one  pint  of  the  large  and  tall  kinds,  are 
sufficient  where  the  soil  is  rich,  well  pul- 
verized, and  pretty  free  from  slugs,  &c. 

Soil, — A  soil  moderately  rich  and  open 
is  best,  rather  inclining  to  strong  for  the 
lofty  growers  and  main  crops,  but  for  the 
early  and  late  ones,  light  and  dry.  Dwarf 
varieties  will  grow  on  poorer  and  lighter 
soils  than  the  others. 

Early  Peas. — The  best  mode  of  obtain- 
ing these  is  according  to  the  following 
plan,  suggested  by  Mr.  Bishop,  gardener 
to  0.  Bfddwin,  Esq.,  of  Gamberwell : — 

In  the  last  week  of  January,  cut  some 
turf  in  strips  of  three  inches  in  width, 
the  length  depending  on  the  width  of  the 
hotbed  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed. 
Lay  the  pieces  of  turf  in  the  frame,  grass 
downwards,  dose  together ;  then  make  in 
the  centre  of  each  piece  of  turf,  by  press- 
ing it  with  the  edge  of  a  board,  a  dnll,  in 
which  sow  the  peas,  which  soon  come  up ; 
and  then  take  the  lights  entirely  off  in  the 
day-time  unless  very  cold,  and  8hut  them 
down  at  night.  Keep  them  close  till  the 
beginning  of  March.  When  the  ^eas  are 
to  be  planted  in  the  border,  lift  the  box 
entirely  off,  and  the  strips  of  turf,  in 
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which  the  peas  vill  be  well  rooted,  and 
place  them  on  a  hand-barrow,  and  take 
them  to  the  border  for  planting,  which 
do  in  a  drill  cut  feo  deep  that  they  shall 
be  about  an  inch  lower  than  they  were  in 
•the  box.  It  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
them  from  frost  and  cool  winds  at  first, 
and  this  may  be  done  by  putting  some 
short  sticks  along  the  rows,  and  laying 
some  long  litter  or  cuttings  of  evergreens 
over  them.-^G'arrf.  Chron. 

Sowing. — In  January  they  may  be  sown 
in  sheltered  borders,  and  larger  supplies 
in  an  open  compartment,  and  thence  con- 
tinued throughout  February  and  until  the 
end  of  May  once  every  two  or  three  weeks. 

For  the  first  production  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  small  sowing  may  be  made  at 
the  close  of  October,  and  repeated  about 
the  middle  of  November  and  December, 
though  it  often  happens  that  these  are 
scarcely  a  week  forwarder  than  those  in- 
serted in  the  following  February. 

Sow  in  drills,  or  by  the  dibble  in  rows, 
at  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  height 
to  which  the  variety  grows,  as  well  as  ac- 
cording to  the  season ;  Dwarfs  at  two  feet, 
for  the  early  and  late  crops,  but  three 
feet  for  the  main  ones;  Marrowfats  at 
three  and  a  half  or  four  and  a  half; 
Knight's  Marrowfats  and  other  gigantic 
varieties  at  six  or  eight.  Peas  not  in- 
tended to  be  supported  require  the  least 
room.  At  the  early  and  late  sowings  the 
seed  should  be  buried  an  inch  deep,  but 
for  the  main  crops  an  inch  and  a  half. 
With  respect  to  the  distances,  it  may  be 
inserted  in  the  row,  of  the  Dwarfs,  two  in 
an  inch ;  Blues  and  other  middle-sized 
varieties  for  the  main  crops,  three  in  two 
inches ;  the  tall  and  Knight's  Marrowfat, 
as  well  as  others  of  similar  stature,  full 
an  inch  apart.  The  best  mode  is  to  sow  in 
single  rows,  ranging  north  and  south, 
and  the  sticks  Alternately  on  each  side 
of  the  row.  If  the  rows  range  east  and 
west,  put  the  sticks  on  the  south  side. 

When  the  summer  sowings  are  made, 
if  dry  weather  is  prevalent,  the  seed 
Should  be  soaked  in  water  for  two  or 
three  hours  previous,  and  the  drills  well 
watered. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  inches,  they  are 
to  be  hoed,  and  earth  drawn  around  their 
stems.  This  should  be  done  twice  or 
three  times  gradually  as  they  ascend, 
previous  to  the  sticks  being  placed.  It 
should  be  performed  in  dry  weather;  for 


the  winter-standing  crops  it  shoulcf  be 
especially  attended  to,  as  it  protects  them 
greatly  from  frost.     • 

Sticking  is  not  required  until  the  plants 
show  their  tendrils.-  If,  during  the  time 
of  blossoming  or  swelling  of  the  fruit, 
continued  drought  should  occur,  water 
may  very  beneficially  be  applied,  it  being 
poured  between  the  rows,  if  they  are  in 
pairs,  or  otherwise  ip  a  shallow  trench, 
on  one  side  of  each.  Watering  the  leaved 
is  rather  injurious.  Failures  in  the  rows 
of  the  earliest  crops  may  be  rectified  by 
transplanting.  This  is  best  performed 
in  March :  the  plants  thus  removed  must 
be  watered  until  they  have  taken  root, 
and  also  shaded  if  the  weather  is  hot.  It 
is  a  good  practice  to  nip  off  the  top  of  the 
leading  shoots  of  the  early  and  late  crops 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  blossom,  as  it 
greatly  accelerates  the  setting  and  matn^ 
rity  of  the  fruit.  Too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken,  when  the  pods  are  gathered, 
not  to  injure  the  stems.  We  know,  from 
lengthened  experience,  that  if  the  pods 
are  cut  off  with  scissors,  the  plants  pro^ 
duce  one-fourth  more  than  when  roughly 
gathered  from. 

The  more  regularly  the  plants  are  gaT 
thered  from,  the  longer  they  continue  in 
production,  as  the  later  pods  never  attain 
maturity  if  the  earlier  ones  are  allowed 
to  grow  old  before  they  are  gathered.  In 
very  severe  weather,  the  winter-standing 
crops  require  the  shelter  of  litter  or  other 
light  covering,  supported  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  plants  by  means  of 
branches;  ropes  or  twisted  straw-bands 
are  good  for  this  purpose,  to  be  fixed 
along  each  side  of  the  rows  with  wooden 
pins  driven  into  the  ground.  Whichever 
mode  of  shelter  is  adopted,  it  must  be 
always  removed  in  mild  weather,  other- 
wise the  plants  wiU  be  spindled  and  ren- 
dered weaker.   • 

To  obtain  Seed,  leave  some  rows  that 
are  in  production  during  July,  or  sow 
purposely  in  March.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  that  no  two  varieties  are  in 
blossom  near  each  other  at  the  same 
time.  The  plants  intended  fox  seed  ought 
never  to  be  gathered  from.  When  in 
blossom,  all  plants  which  do  not  appear 
to  belong  to  the  variety  among  which 
they  are  growing  should  be  removed: 
They  are  fit  for  harvesting  as  soon  as  the 
pods  become  brownish  and  dry.  When 
perfectly  free  from  moisture,  they  shoald 
be  beaten  out,  otherwise,  if  hot,  showery 
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^oatlier  ocoursy  they- will 'open  and  shed 
their  seed.         :• 

Forcing,  fsommences  in  De;Cember,  in 
^he  early  p^rt  of  which  month  they  may 
,be  sown  in  a  hotbed  to  remaini  or  tliick 
to  transplant*  during  the  sneceeding 
month,  into  others  for  production.  These 
jmi^  be  repeated  in  January,  and,  the 
^-transplanting  takes  place  in  February.  It 
^s  also  a  common  practice  to  sow  in  a 
warm  border  during  October,  and  the 
(Plants  being  cultivated  as  a  natural 
^aund  crop,  are  removed  into  a  hotbed 
during  January. 

]  The  hotbed  must  be  moderate,  and 
earthed  equally  "over  the  depth  of  six  or 
^eight  inches  with  light,  fresh  mould  not 
j>articularly  rich.  The  seed  must  be 
buried  one  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The 
irame,  which  is  required  to  be  two  feet 
iand  a  half  high  behind,  and  one  and  a 
half  in  front,  ought  to  be  put  on  three 
or  four  days  before  the  crop  is  sown,  that 
the  steam  and  heat  may  abate.  Seed  may 
likewise  be  sown  at  the  above  times  in 
jpots  or  pans,  and  placed  round  tlie  binns 
of  the  stove.  At  the  close  of  September, 
3lso,  some  peas  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and 
^unk  in  the  earth  of  any  open  compart- 
jaent ;  when  the  frost  commences,  to  be 
removed  into  the  greenhouse.  A  border 
joi  fresh  earth  being  made  in  the  front  of 
it  early  in  December,  the  plants  are  re- 
inoved  into  it,  in  rows  two  feet  asunder, 
•or,  still  better,  in  pairs,  with  ten  inches 
interval,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  between 
each  pair.  These  will  come  into  produc- 
tion about  the  middle  of  March. 

In  eveiy  instance,  as  stated  above,  the 
TOWS  should  be  two  feet,  the  seed  or 
.plants  being  set  an  inch  asunder.  The 
.plants  are  ready  for  moving  when  an  inch 
.or  two  high.  They  must  be  shaded  and 
gently  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 
JPres^rve  as  much  earth  about  their  roots 
at  the  time  of  removal  as  possible. 
\  Transplanted  peas  are  most  produc- 
Itive,  and  run  tke  least  to  straw  in  the 
forcing  frames.  Air  must  be  admitted 
as  freely  as  circumstances  permit,  the 
.same  precautions  being  necessary  as  for 
Cucumbers.  Water  must  be  given  at 
•first  sparingly,  otherwise  decay  or  super- 
luxuriance  will  be  occasioned ;  but  when 
they  are  in  blossom,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding stages  of  growtli,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied oftener  and  more  abundantiy,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  the  setting  and  swelling 
of  the  fruit. 


The  «hadii\g  during  hot  days,  and 
covering  at  night,  must  also  be  pegrticu- 
larly  attended  to.  From  three  to  five 
months  elapse  between  the  times  of  sow- 
ing and  production,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  season,  leng£  of  the 
days,  &c. 

The  temperature  may  be  uniformly 
kept  up  throughout  their  growth,  having 
60°  for  the  minimum  at  night,  and  70° 
for  their  maximum  by  day. 

Peach.     Pe'rsica  vulga'ris. 

Select  Varieties  in  the  order  of .  ilieir 
ripening. — Those  in  italics  are  good  forc- 
ing peaches.  Acton  Scot,Pourpre  Hative, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Bed  Magdalen,  Royal 
George,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  or  Galande, 
Late  Admirable,  Walburton  Admirable. 

Propagation  :  Budding.— This  is  per- 
formed during  July.  {See  Budding.) 
Some  persons  plant  the  stock  against  the 
wall  in  its  permanent  situation,  and  bud 
it  there ;  but  peaches  are  principally 
budded  in  the  nursery.  The  bud  is  In- 
troduced at  about  six  inches  from  tBe 
ground.  It  remains  dormant  until  the 
succeeding  spring,  when  the  head  of  the 
stock  is  cut  off  close  above  the  bud,  and 
the  wound  pared  off  particularly  neat,  in 
order  that  the  returning  sap  may  heal 
and  skin  it  over.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
apply  some  white  lead,  or  a  similar  mate- 
rial, in  order  to  exclude  the  air  and 
moisture.  During  this  summer  the  young 
bud  will  produce  a  shoot  of  some  two 
or  three  feet  in  length,  and  this  is  headed 
back  in  the  succeeding  spring  to  about 
five  or  six  eyes,  thus  leaving  about  five  or 
six  inches  of  the  base  of  the  shoot.  The 
bud  generally  produced  laterals  during 
the  first  summer,  especially  towards 
the  upper  end ;  and  the  point  where  these 
commence  branching  generally  dictates 
the  point  to  which  they  are  cut  back.  In 
the  summer  following  they  will  produce 
four  or  five  shoots,  which  must  be  care- 
fully trained,  and  kept  totally  free  from 
insects,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn 
the  tree  is  fit  for  repioval  to  a  wall. 
Plants  with  one  shoot,  or  of  the  season 
next  after  the  budding,  are  termed  by 
our  nurserymen  maidens ;  but  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  they  are  termed  trained 
trees.  There  is  no  better  stock  for  general 
peach-budding  than  the  Plum,  a  kind 
called  the  Muscle  being  very  generally 
used.  Some  persons  advocate  the  use  of 
either  Almond  stocks  or  Peaches  raised 
from  the  stone ;  but  jit  is  scarcely  safe  tp 
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reoommend  the  praotice.  Thd  Ameri- 
cans, to  be  sore,  raise  many  of  their 
orchards  from  the  stone;  bat  they  have  a 
very  diflferent  climate  to  deal  with,  and 
we  hear,  moreover,  many  complaints  of 
the  short-Hted  character  of  their  trees. 
The  peach  stones  may  either  be  sown  on 
heat  to  expedite  them,  or  otherwise. 
They  should  be  cleansed  and  dried  at 
the  ripening  period,  and  may  be  sown 
late  in  the  autumn,  care  being  taken  to 
preserve  them  from  the  mice.  The  seed- 
lings must  be  carefhUy  transplanted  like 
other  shrubs;  those  raised  on  heat  in 
pots,  and  those  in  the  open  ground  to 
the  nursery  immediately  after  one  sum- 
mei's  growth,  unless  sowed  to  remain. 
Their  pruning  must  be  performed  as 
oUier  stodcs,  and  their  subsequent  cul- 
ture similar. 

SoiUy  <#c.—- The  selection  of  a  proper 
toil,  and  the  securing  a  sound  and  diy 
subsoil,  are  of  as  much  importance  with 
tile  peach  as  with  the  Tine.  Three-fourths 
Ci  Uie  trees  in  this  kingdom  have  been 
ruined  by  borders  too  deep,  too  damp, 
and  too  rich.  Unless  proper  means  be 
taken  to  ripen  the  wood,  all  other  labours 
are  vain.  The  first  step  in  root  culture  is 
to  examine  the  subsoil;  if  this  is  not 
sound  and  dry,  it  must  at  once  be  tho- 
roughly drained.  As  to  depth  of  soil,  we 
do  not  exceed  two  ftiet,  and  Uobody  has 
had  greater  success  fbr  many  years.  How 
much,  however,  that  depth  is  abbve  the 
ground'level  must  depend  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  locality :  if  a  low  tod  damp 
district,  we  would  have  nearly  half  the 
volume  of  the  soil  above  the  front  walk ; 
if  a  very  dry  and  elevated  spot,  not  more 
than  a  third.  The  latitude  of  the  place 
should  also  have  an  influence;  and  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
Ireland  we  should  raise  nearly  the  whole 
bolder  above  the  ordiuaiy  levd.  No  soil 
is  fitter  than  a  good,  sound,  hazel  loam ; 
but,  whatever  be  the  colour,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  it  be  of  a  texture 
slightly  adhesive.  We  introduce  no  ma- 
nure with  such  a  toil,  but  generally  mix 
with  it  about  one-third  of  oi^inaiy  dark, 
light  garden-soil,  Adding  about  one-sixth 
of  or£naxy  tree  or  shrub  leaves  with  the 
whole.  We  generally  make  an  artificial 
subsoil,  planting  on  what  we  term  **  pre- 
pared stations.*'  The  sito  being  drained, 
and  the  excavations  formed,  brick-bats, 
or  any  imperishable  rubbish,  is  strewed 
over  the  bottom,  and  then  covered  with 


cbiders;  the  latter  hove  a  couple  of 
barrows  of  half-decayed  leaves  spread 
over  them.  This  comprises  ^e  whole 
of  our  preparations.  As  fbr  manures,  we 
top-dress  systematically  evexy  year  in 
May :  this  forms  an  essential  accompa- 
niment of  the  shallow  border  system. 

CuUure  during  the  Growing  Period, — 
Protection  to  the  blossoms  is  the  first 
thing  in  early  spring.  (See  Protection.) 
The  next  point  is  disbudding.    Healthy 
trees  are  sure  to  produce  a  host  of  littie 
shoots,  which  must  not  be  retained.  Dis- 
budding is  best  performed  by  degrees, 
and  about  three  periods  two  or  three 
weeks  apart  suffice.    At  the  first,  which 
should  be  when  the  young  shoots  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  those 
shoots  only  need  be  removed  which  pro- 
ject nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  wall; 
as,  also,  those  which  shoot  between  the 
wall  and  the  branch.    Nothing  can  jus- 
tify the  reservation  of  any  of  these  but 
bare  spaces  of  walling;  such  should  be 
covered,  even  if  by  shoots  of  inferior 
character.    At  the  second  disbudding  a 
sort  of  *' singling  out**  may  be  practised. 
At  the  third  thmning  a  clever  selection 
should  be  made,  and  in  doing  so  we 
would  direct  especial  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  loWest-placed  young 
shoots  all  over  the  tree,  for  on  these 
mainly  depends  the  supply  of  sueces- 
sional  wood.    By  the  fan  mode  of  train- 
ing, Which  is  at  least  equal  to  any  other 
mode,  acute  angles,  of  course,  are  formed 
by  every  two  branches  when  they  meet. 
The  lowest  shoot  in  this  angle,  then,  must 
be  careftdly  preserved,  and  if  overtopping 
the  next  shoot  a-head,  it  may  at  once  be 
pinched.    Our  practice  is  to  turn  next  to 
all  the  extreme  points,  and  to  set  the 
leading  shoot  free.    It  is  of  no  use  suf- 
fering any  side-shoots  to  compete  with 
the  leading  ones ;  therefore,  idl  within 
four  or  five  inches  may  be  stripped  away, 
or,  if  doubtfril,  pinched.      Aud  now   a 
regular  thinning  or  disbudding  must  he 
carried  out  between  the  bole  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches ;  and  the  only 
requisite  is  uot  to  suffer,  if  possible,  two 
young  shoots  to  proceed  side  by  side 
from  any  given  point.     Thus,  training 
from  any  young  shoot  at  the  base,  we 
would  not  reserve  another  nearer  than 
four  or  five  inches  up  any  given  line,  and 
so  on,  all  over  the  tree.    One  thing  may 
be  observed ;  if  the  operator  is  at  any 
time  doubtful  about  a  young  shoot,  let 
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him  merely  pinch  the  point  instead 
of  totally  removing  it;  at  the  finish- 
ing disbudding  he  will  perceive  whether 
it  may  be  entirely  stripped  away.  Dis- 
budding should  be  competed  a  little 
before  Midsummer.  During  this  period 
the  firuit  must  be  thinned,  if  too  tfaiek, 
and  this  may  be  done  at  three  difforent 
periods ;  the  first,  when  the  fruit  ia  as 
large  as  a  marble,  when  all  malforma- 
tions, and  those  crowded  behind .  the 
shoots,  may  be  taken  away*  The  re- 
maining, if  too  thiek,  must,  be  singled 
out,  leaving  none  in  pairs  or  touching 
each  other.  At  this  period,  they  may 
average  three  inches  apart  all  over  the 
tree.  In  about  three  weeks,  another 
alight  thinning  may  be  made,  taking  away 
a  few  where  crowded ;  and  now  the  re* 
mainder  may  be  reserved  until  the  ston- 
ing is  neariy  completed,  which  will  be  in 
the  course  of  July,  when  all  not  wanted 
may  be  plucked  away»  It  is  difficult  to 
give  any  set  rule  as  to  distance,  so  mudi 
depends  on  the  powers  of  the  trees;  £x«i 
Biz  to  eight  inches  apart,  finally,  may  be 
considered  a  fair  crop.  Water  shoidd  be 
liberally  supplied  during  their  sweUingi 
if  the  weather  is  diy.  All  gross  shoots, 
or  robbers,  should  be  pinched  when 
about  six  inches  in  length,  throughout 
all  the  growing  season. 

CuUurt  during  the  BeitPerwd^—^o  not 
brush  off  the  foliage  of  peaches  in  the 
autumn ;  the  practice  is  not  only  unsci- 
entific, but  really  absurd.  If  the  sum- 
mer's management  has  been  right,  the 
pruning  will  be  but  a  small  affair.  It 
consists  of  thinning  out  the  shoots  which 
liad  escaped  notice  in  summer,  and  short- 
ening back  as  much  of  the  point  of  each 
shoot  as  appears  immature :  this  is  rea- 
dily told  by  its  colour  and  general  cha- 
Taoter.  These  things  done,  the  tsees 
must  be  neatly  trained,  and  sueh  should 
be  comidebed  by  the  beginning  of  Febm- 
ary,  about  yrbaih  time  we  cover  ours  to 
retard  the  blossom-bud.  Before  cover- 
ing them  we  apply  a  sulphur-paint,  as  a 
preventive  of  tiiie  red  spider.  This  is 
simply  sulphur  beat  up  in  soap-water, 
four  ouneea  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon,  add- 
ing nearly  as  much  sulphur  as  it  wiH 
carry)  atad  plenty  of  day  to  give  it  a  body. 
This  is  applied  in  all  Erections,  between 
the  shoots,  with  a  painter^s  brush.  In 
order  to  s^ten  the  colour,  it  is  well  to 
add  plenty  of  soot  to  the  mixture. 

i>i«eafe««— The  Qvm  is  the  principal ; 


and  as  a  gumming  habit  is  readily  in- 
duced by  wounds,  e^edally  if  the  tree 
be  growing  in  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times  not  to 
wound  them.  Bieh  soils,  also,  must  be 
avoided,  and  manurial  matters  applied, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  surface.  The 
Mildew  is  a  great  annoyance  to  some 
cultivators.  Sulphur  is  the  best  remedy, 
aiiid  an  avoidance  of  extremes  of  wet  and 
dry  at  the  root  the  best  preventive.  BUe- 
iered  le<me$  are  said  to  be  caused  by  cold 
at  the  germinating  period ;  but  this  we 
much  doubt.  It  probably  arises  from 
imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood  in  the 
preceding  season,  caused  by  ungenial 
soil  and  ill-training;  indeed,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  trace  three-fourths  of 
the  evils  to  which  the  peach  is  liable  to 
ill-conditioned  wood. 

Itueds. — 8ee  Aphis  and  Acabus. 

Forcing:  Form  of  House, — The  best 
form  for  a  peach-house  is  that  thus  de< 
scribed  by  the  late  T.  £.  Knight^  Esq.  :— 


i!^8 


As  the  lights,  to  be  moved  to  the  re- 
quired extent  with  flscility,  must  neces* 
sarily  be  short,  the  back  waU  of  the  house 
must  scarcely  extend  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  this  height  raises  the  rafters  suffi- 
ciently high  to  permit  the  tallest  person 
to  walk  with  perfect  convenience  under 
them.  The  lights  are  divided  in  the 
middle  at  the  point  a,  and  the  lower  are 
made  to  slide  down  to  the  d,  and  the 
upper  to  the  point  ▲•  The  flue,  or  hot- 
water  pipe,  enters  on  the  east  or  west 
end  as  most  convenient,  and  passes 
within  six  inches  of  the  east  and  west 
wall,  but  not  within  less  than  two  feet  of 
^  low  front  wall,  and  it  returns  in  a 
parallel  line  through  the  middle  of  the 
house,  in  the  direction  either  east  or 
west,  and  goes  out  at  the  point  at  which 
it  entered.  The  house  takes  two  rows  of 
peach  or  nectarine  trees,  (me  of  wMeh  is 
trained  on  trellises,  with  intervals  be- 
tween for  the  gardener  to  pass,  parallel 
with  the  dotted  line  c.  These  trees  must 
be  planted  between  the  flue  and  the 
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ftoht  wall,  ifflid  tlie  other  row  near  the 
back  wall,  against  wliich  they-  are  to  be 
trained. 

<  If  early  varieties  be  planted  in  the 
front,  and  the  earliest  where  the  flue  first 
enters,  these  being  trained  immediately 
over  the  flue,  and  at  a  small  distance 
above  it,  will  ripen  first ;  and  if  the  lower 
lights  be  drawn  down  in  fine  weather  to 
the  point  b,  every  part  of  the  frnit  on  the 
trees,  which  are  trained  nearly  horizon- 
tally along  the  dotted  line  o,  will  receive 
the  fnU  influence  of  the  sun.  The  -upper 
lights  must  be  moved  as  usual  by  cords 
and  pulleys,  and  if  these  be  let  down  to 
the  point  a,  after  the  fruit  in  the  front 
tree  is  gathered,  every  part  of  the  trees 
on  the  back  wall  will  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  at  any  period  of  the  spring  and 
summer  after  the  middle  of  April,  with- 
out  the  intervention  of  the  glass.  A 
ilingle  fireplace  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
house  fifty  feet  long,  and  the  foregoing 
plan  and  dimensions  will  be. found  to 
combine  more  advantages  than  can  ever 
be  obtained  in  a  higher  or  wider  house. 
Both  the  walls  and  the  flue  must  stand 
on  arches,  to  permit  the  roots  of  the  trees 
to  extend  themselves  in  every  direction 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  walls,  for  what- 
ever be  the.  more  remote  causes  of  mil- 
dew, the  immediate  cause  generally  ap- 
pears to  be  want  of  moisture  beneath  the 
soil,  combined  with  excess  of  moisture  or 
dampness  above  it.  A  bar  of  wood  niust 
extend  from  b  to  d,  opposite  the  middle 
of  each  lower  light,  to  support  it  when 
4rawn  down. — Knight's  Select  Papers. 

The  soil,  culture,  and  pruQiug  are  tlie 
same  as  required  for  those  trees  grown 
on  walls. 

'  Forcing  in  Pots  is  a  very  excellent 
anode,  and  enables  the  peach  to  be  thus 
^own  in  establishments  where  there  is 
no  regular  pea»h-hbuse.  :  Pot  «  1^r<6e- 
years'-old  tree  iii  a  twelvo^nch.  i^6t>' cat- 
ting it  back  to  four  buds',  add  »h)f6  every 
year  until  it  has  attained  an:  digtiteen- 
inch  pot,  a  size  which  ti^ed'nidvier  be  ex- 
ceeded. Let  the  soil  be  turfy,  and  mixed 
with  decaying  wood  from  the  bottoftt^; 
an  old  wood  stock. 

Oommencing  Forcing  and  TempSrdturi. 
—The  best  and  most  successful  direc- 
•lions  on  these  points  are  l^e  following, 
given  by  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  gardener  at 
'Eatington  Park.  He  says :  "  Bring  the 
trees  into  the  house  in  mild  weather 
(daring  November,  a  little  earlier  or  later 


according  to  the  ^tate  of  fhe  weather  y  do 
not  start  them  all,  however,  at  once ;  the 
last  lot  need  not  be  pat  in  until  the  1st 
of  January.  Any  later  than  this  would 
not  answer,  as  the  weather,  if  clear,  is 
then  hot  through  the  day;  commenoe 
forcing  them  at  5d°  at  nighty  allowing  the 
thermometer  to  fall  to  50°  in  the  mom> 
ing,  if  cold ;  but  if  the  weather  is  mild, 
never  to  fall  below  55°,  and  from  that  to 
60°,.  is  the  usual  temperature  kept  up 
throughout  the  period  of  forcing  during 
the  night.  Dnringthe  day  I  make  up  for 
low  night  temperature,  when  I  have  the 
chance,  by  sun  heat.  Do  not  be  fas- 
tidious about  a  few  degrees:  to  get  it 
high  enough  is  the  main  pointy  say  from 
70°  to  85°  and  9Qp,  until  the  fruit  is 
stoned ;  then  keep  them  very  hot  dming 
the  day,  viz.,  from  95°  to  105^,  and  some- 
times  even  as  high  as  llO^.  Of  coarse  » 
great  deal  of  moisture  is  required  witli 
this  high  temperature.  Syringe  over-head 
twice  a  day,  and  sometimes  oftener  when 
the  air  is  dry,  and  you  will  scarcely  ever 
be  troubled  with  either  gr<Ben  fly  or  red 
spider.  Watering  at  the  root  mast  be 
carefully  attended  to ;  very  litUeis  wanted 
until  the  trees  get  covered  with  leaves* 
but  after  the  fruit  is  stoned  they  8hoi:dd 
be  watered  plentifully.  Of  course  the 
watering  must  be  gradually  withdrawn  as 
the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  in  order  to 
increase  their  flavour."— Gar<2.  Chron, 

When  the  blossoms  are  well  opened, 
impregnation  should  be  aided  by  applying 
the  pollen  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil. 

One  essential  for  seearing  vig<M^ous 
production  in  the  peach-house  is  to  have 
the  roots  of  ihe  trees  well  nonrisfaed. 
If  these  are  not  duly  supplied  with  mois- 
ture and  food  during  the  time  the  frait  is 
setting  and  swelling,  a  failure  of  the  crop 
is  inevitable.  To  secure  such  a  supply, 
it  is  a  most  effectual  treatment  to  give 
the  border  a  top-dressing,  at  ^e  dose  of 
February,  of  charred  turf.  liquidi-ma- 
nore  and  water,  of  coturse,  must  be  given 
also,  as  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and' ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  indicate  isneoessary. 
<  Standard8.^-la  Essex  we' have  grown 
the  peach  successfully,  both  as  a  standard 
and  as  an  espalier,  in  a  garden  sloping 
to  the  southj  and  well  protected  from  the 
east  and  strong  westerly  winds. 

Pbab.    Py'rus  commu^nis, 

Superior  Dessert  kinds,  arranged  in  the 
order  ofripening* — 1,  Citron  des  Cannes ; 
2,  Jargonelle ;  8,  Delioe  d'Hardenpont ; 
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4,  Dtumiore;  5,  Manie  Louise;  6,  Louis 
Bonne  of  Jersey;  7,  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne;  8,  Beurr^  d'Amalis;  0,  Beurre 
Diel ;  10,  Althorpe  Crassanne ;  11,  Winter 
Nelis;  12,  Passe  Colmar;  13,  Hacon's 
Incomparable;  14,  Thompson's;  15, 
Xnigbfs  Monarch;  16,  Glout  Morceau; 
1 7,  Beurre  d'Aremberg ;  1 8,  Easter  Beurre ; 
19,  Soldat  Laboureur ;  20,  Josephine  de 
Malines;  21,  Ne  plus  lileuris;  22,  Beurre 
Bance. 

Kitchen  Pears,  in  the  order  of  iheir 
ripening. — 1,  Bezi  d'Heri;  2,  Summer 
Compote ;  3,  Catillac ;  4,  Bellissime  d'Hi- 
ver;  5,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain. 

Useful  and  profitable  Orchard  Pears. — 
•l,Beurr^  de  Gapiaumont ;  2,  Benrr6  Diel ; 
^,  Louis  Bontie  of  Jersey,  Williams's  Bon 
X/hsetien;  4,  Jargpnelle ;.  5,  Swan's-egg; 
6,  Moorfowl's-egg.  Those  living  north 
'and  south  of  the  centre  of  England  must 
.make  allowance  accordingly. 
.  Of  BesseH  Pears^  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 4, 6,  8,  9, 
•10, 13, 15, 16, 18,  will  succeed  well,  if  ne- 
cessary, as  espaliers,  pyramids,  <&c. ;  that 
OS  to  say,  they  will  do  very  well  without  a 
wall.  Of  course,  the  orchard  pears  may 
'be  added  to  this  section,  if  necessary. 
Nos.  5,  11,  12,  16,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
'should  have  a  wall,  if  possible.  Nos.  11, 
.12,' 17,  21,  deserve  a 'south  aspect. 

Propagation,  —  Grafting  is  the  usual 

'.mode ;  and  for  this  purpose  two  distinct 

kinds  of  stocks  are  used — the  one  called 

'the  'free-  stock,  or  wild  seedlings,  the 

Other  th^  quince.    The  first  is  the  most 

proper  for  thQ  orchard  pear,  as  this  pro< 

•dudes- much  larger  tiees;  the  latter  is 

best  adapted,. in  general,  for  espaliers, 

'walls^  and  pyraniidal  trees  in  gardens. 

.     Bidding  is  done  precisely  as  for  other 

fruits,  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  graft- 

*ing.    By  this  course,  however,  one  year, 

.or  nearly  so,  m^y  be  considered  as  lost, 

in  point  of  time. 

'  Seed  is  re8<)rted  to,  either  to  produce 
stocks,  or  to  raise  new  kinds.  The  seeds 
should  be  washed  from  the  pulp  when 
•^e  fruit  is  fully  lipe,  dried  and  pre- 
,  served  as  other  seeds,  and  sown  in  the 
February  following.  C&re  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  seed  from  mice  whilst 

*  gem^inating.    Those  who  wish  to  expe- 
'dite  the  process,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 

time,  with  fancy  seedlings,  may  sow  and 

*  rear  the  young  plants  in  a  moderate  bot- 
tom-warmth, sowing  in  January  or  Fe- 

^  bruary,  potting  off  the  plants  when  up, 
and  hardening  them  off  by  the  beginning, 


of  June,  when  they  may  be  plafSted  out 
in  a  warm  spot.  The  best  way  to  prove 
such  seedlings  is  to  graft  them  on  a  good 
bearing  old  tree,  on  a  quince  stock,  if 
possible ;  they  will  thus  fruit  in  half  the 
time.  Our  nurserymen,  who  rear  im- 
mense quantities  for  stocks,  bury  the 
pears  in  a  pit  in  autumn,  and  take  them 
up  in  the  February  following  to  sow,  mix- 
ing abundance  of  sand  with  the  mass,  to 
separate  the  seeds  from  the  pulp;  the 
whole  is  then  sown  together. 

SoU. — The  pear  delights  in  a  sound 
loam,  rather  inclining  to  clayey  than 
sandy.  It  will,  however,  grow  freely  in 
sandy  loams  ;  but  the  fruit  is  very  apt  to 
crack,  or  become  otherwise  disfigured, 
through  their  impatience  of  drought. 
Any  ordinary  soil  of  a  souud  texture  will 
do  for  their  culture ;  and  if  what  is  termed 
*'  in  good  heart,"  no  manures  are  neees- 
saiy.  For  standard  trees  in  orchards,  the 
soil  should  be  at  least  two  feet  deep ;  but 
for  espaliers,  walls,  pyramids,  d^c,  half  a 
yard  may  suffice,  if  sound.  A  dry  subsoil 
is  particularly  necessary,  especially  for 
garden  pears. 

Culture  during  the  Growing  Period*-^ 
The  chief  point  is  to  keep  down  watery 
spray,  which  is  generally  produced  in 
■abundance.  Caution  must  be  exercised 
in  not  doing  this  too  early,  or  the  em- 
bryo blossom-buds  may  be  driven  into 
growth.  Our  practice  is  to  commence 
by  disbudding;  this  is  generally  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  All  gross  foreright 
shoots  are  stripped  away,  and  several  of 
the  more  luxuriant  shoots,  where  too 
thick.  In  a  few  weeks  the  shoots  begin 
to  lengthen  considerably,  and  their  cha- 
racter, as  to  fruitfulness,  is  in  some 
degree  determinable.  Very  few  of  our 
pears  bear  on  wood  of  the  previous  year, 
but  a  great  many  shoots  plainly  show 
bedmes  that  their  tendencies  are  towards 
fructification ;  such  should,  by  all  means, 
be  encouraged.  About  Midsummer,  a 
selection  may  be  made ;  most  of  those 
which  look  browner  than  the  rest,  and 
are  shorter  jointed,  must  be  reserved; 
and  much  of  the  paler,  longer-jointed, 
and  more  succulent-looking  spray  may 
be  cut  or  pinched  back,  leaving  about 
four  inches  at  the  base.  Those  reserved 
we  tie  down  to  the  older  branches,  some- 
times in  a  reverse  position— indeed,  just 
as  they  happen  to  lay.  In  about  ^ 
month  or  so  from  this  operation  we  pinch 
the  points  from  all  growing  shoots,  or 
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nearly  so.  This  is  generally  done  abottt 
the  middle  of  August,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  wood  to  become  highly  so- 
lidified, and  thus  induces  fnu&nlness. 
After  this  period,  the  only  care  is  to 
pinch  the  points  of  all  succulent  spray 
which  may  arise. 

Culture  during  the  Best  Pmoi.-^When 
the  summer  culture  of  the  pear  is  pro- 
perly  attended  to,  but  little  is  left  for  the 
winter  pruner.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
still  something  to  do.  Some  shoots  wiU, 
have  escaped  the  summer  dresser,  and 
many  *' snags"  must  be  cut  entirely  away. 
Most  of  those  which  had  been  pinched 
back  to  three  inches  at  Midsummer,  or 
after,  must  be  pruned  closely  off.  No 
stump  or  spur  must  be  left,  unless  a 
blank  space  occur;  as  these,  by  what 
used  to  be  termed  spurting  back,  only 
produced  their  like  again.  These  snags 
removed,  the  young  shoots  tied  or  nailed 
down  must  be  examined,  and  all  consi- 
dered superfluous  cut  away.  Those  re- 
served must  be  tied  down  on  the  old 
stems,  or  nailed  between  them,  and  little 
more  is  necessary  until  the  growing 
period  returns. 

8toring,-^The  conditions  requisite  for 
keeping  pears  are  a  rather  cool  room,  and 
one  that  is  dry.  It  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  several  of  our  superior  pears 
require  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  when 
near  the  period  of  use,  to  give  them  their 
proper  flavour.  We,  therefore,  in  advis- 
ing a  somewhat  cool  room,  refer  to  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  connected 
with  the  dessert-table— Uie  providing  a 
long  and  continuous  succession^  Still  it 
has  been  generallv  found,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  any  given  kind  has  been  kept  past 
its  natural  period,  it  has,  in  like  propor- 
tion, lost  flavour,  as,  also,  that  buttery 
texture  for  which  a  ripe  pear  is  so  much 
esteemed.  What  is  the  best  temperature 
is  not  quite  certain ;  it  probably  differs 
somewhat  in  different  kinds.  We  should 
say  55°  to  60°;  not  more  than  the  latter; 
probably,  a  condition  of  air  similar  to  a 
fine,  mild,  October  day* 

Diseases, — {See  Caneeb.)  They  are 
also  liable  to  decay  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots  in  some  soils,  which,  we  think, 
generally  arises  from  the  roots  entering 
improper  subsoils. 

lHsecte»'^See  AcABUS,  AsFiDZOTUB,  and 
Sblandbia. 

Peat  Eabth.    See  Boa  Earth. 

Feat  Plants.    See  Axebioan  Plants. 


PjftDtcuLA'Bis.  IiOttsewort  (From 
pediculus,  a  louse;  supposed  efliMSt  on 
sheep  eating  it.  Nat.  ord.,  Figwarts 
[Scrophulariaoea].  linn.,  l4rDidfi$0muL 
2'Angi08permia»    Allied  to  Melamphia.) 

Seeds  tad  outtiogt.  Loud  md  peat ;  th«  great 
proportion  require  the  cold  pit  ia  winter.  Setfp' 
trum  CaroK'num  is  a  giant  among  them,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautifui. 

BABDY  HBBBAOBOUS. 
P.  adf00'jMim«(ascoadiai).  ^  Bed.  Ji^j.  Switi* 
erland.    1810. 

—  o'fro-ru'AefM  (dark  red).    1.   Dark  red.   July* 

Switserland.    ISIQ. 
^Canade'nsU  (Canadian).    4*    TeUow.    Jiilj. 
N.  Amer.    1780. 

—  comnfsa  (tufted).  1.  Yellow.  Jnhr.  Italy.  177B. 

—  eompa'cto  (elose-Aea4fnl).    1.    Trellow.    JiUy. 

Siberia.    181S. 

—  e'legans  (elegant).  Purple.  June.  Siberia.  18S7. 

—  iNeama'to  (flesh-eolottied).    f.    Pink*    Jiinf* 

Austria.    1790> 

—  Oe'ifeH  (OMer).  Yellow.  July.  KotthEvope. 

ist7* 
-^pa'ttidai^t).  Yellow.  July.  N.Amer.  18S0. 

—  palu'gtris  {taxnh).  S.  Purple.  June.  Britain. 
— proboaeifiea  (nosed).Pur|^.jQne.Siberia.l8S7. 

—  t&eea  (rosy).  Rose.  July.  South  Boxope.  18U. 
—m'AeM  (ruddy).  Bed.  May.  Dahuria.   18d|7. 

Annual. 

—  speeWsa  (showy).  Purple.  June.  Siberia.  ISiy. 
-»  sMmftm  (channelled).  Yellow,  erimeon.  June. 

Dahuria.    1880. 

—  4y'va'<*ca(wood).   1.  Pink.  August.  Britaiii. 

HALF-HABDT  HBBBACEOUS. 
P.  euphrarioifdea  (eyebright-Hkc).    1^.    Purple. 

Siberia.  1810. 
^fiafmmm  (ftame).    I.    Ydkiw,  ecarlet.   Julyw 

Switaerland.    177'* 
— foUofsa  (leai^).  1.  Cream.  July.  Austria.  178S. 

—  n^o/e'^a  (cireular).  4*  Purple.  July.  Swita- 

erland.   1819. 

—  mo'Wt  (soft4ea««tf).   1.   Pwple.  Joae.    Ne- 

paul.    1850. 
~~  mi/riophy'Ua    (myriad-leaved).     1.     Yellow. 
June.    Dakuria.    1816. 

—  reeufUta  (Hiwimdsed).    |.    PoridB.    June. 

Austria.  1787. 
~  raupina'ta  (lying-back).    1*    Purple.    July. 

Siberia.  1816. 
->  toek^ta  (beaked).  4*  Purple.  June.  Switaer- 

land.    1819. 

—  scefptrum  Caroli'num  (Charles's-sceptre).    f. 

Yellow.    July.    Sweden.    1793. 
•^tudero'aa    (tiidberous).     1.     Yellow.     June. 

Switaerland.    1799* 
—muibta'imQkoolb^kmereii,  1.  Yellow.  July. 

Sibena.    1815. 

—  vcrsj'eolor  (party-coloured).  I.  YdlofUr.  May. 

Switaerland.    1819. 

—  vertieiUaftu  (wl&odM).  1*  Booe.  July.  Auatria. 

1790. 
Pblaboo'niuu.  Stork's-bilL  (From 
pelaraos,  a  stork ;  referring  to  the  beak- 
like formation  of  the  ripe  seed-pod.  Nat. 
ord.,  CranesbiUs  [Geraniace»].  linn., 
X6-Afonadelphia  4:Sept(mdria.) 

All  natiTcs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  euspt 
where  otherwise  mentioned. 

obeenhousb  biennials  and  annuals. 
p.  an«moMiro'Mtffn  (anemone-leaved),  l^.   Pink. 
July. 
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-p.  Ctaunitfiue  (Canary).    1^.    White,  fed.   Au- 
guflt.    Canaries.    1803. 

—  ctatett^&Hmm    (caucalia-kaTed}.     |.    Pink. 

July.    181S. 

—  coriandrif&ttmm  (eoriander-lMTad).  1.  White, 

red.    Jane.    17S4. 

—  *mn((VMin  (trailing),  i.  Red.  June.  1801. 

Annual. 

—  tenedoHdm  (groanded-like).  |.  White.  Jane. 

1 775.    Annual. 

OBEENH0U8E  HEBBACEOUS. 
P,  tOehemiUoifdeB    (alchemUla-like).     4.     Pink. 
June.    lOftS. 

—  oUhiBoifdes  (mar«h-mallow-Iike).    i.    White. 

May.    17M. 

—  Jiulre'iani  (Andrew«*B)4    Blush.   June.    1802. 

—  Ma'nAtm  (soft).    Blush.    1801. 

—  €h«unm4rifi/Uitm    (chamedrys-leaTcd).        4. 

White.    May.    1818. 

—  cohanMfnmm  (doTe's«/ool).    4*    Pnrple*    Au- 

gust.   1795. 
-r  keneleifi/Kum  (cow*pannip-leaTed).  4*  Orey. 
July.    1800. 

—  Weerum  (tom-foaMit).  1^.  Pink.  July.  1 731. 
— /tt'rutem  (lurid).    Straw.    August.    1811. 

—  muUiem^le  (many-stalked),    f.    Pale  violet. 

July.    1803. 

—  anM/A«'r«  (cenothera-like).  1.  Rose.  April.1811. 

—  ofMi^te  (oTal).    14.    Purple..    June.    1774. 
^-pmrvi/Wrum  (small-flowered).    Purple,  red. 

June.    1800. 
•^  peiroseii'num  (|parsley-like).  Blush.  July.  1803. 

—  jnHMru'mAefw(lyuig-down).4.Purple.Apnl.l80l. 

—  pulverulefnhim  (powdery).    1.    Grey,  blood. 

July.    1833. 

—  recunaftum  (curled-back).  White.  July.  1790. 
^  san^'fMMm  (bloody).    1.    Scarlet.    July. 

—  tabulafre  (tabnlar).|.Pale  yellow.  Jane.  1775. 

OBEBNHOtJSE  TUBBBOU8-B0OTBD. 
P.  aff/nt  (kindred).    4*    Purple.    June.    1800. 

—  af»i</VM«m  (parsley-leaved).    4.    White,  red. 

Jane.    1800. 

—  arUtaftum  (awned).  4<  White,  red.  Jane.  1800. 

—  aaarifo'Uutn  (asarum-leaved).  4.  T>vtk  purple. 

December.    1831. 

—  aftrum  (dark  6ro«H).  4.  IHttk  brown.June.1703. 

—  amieuiafium  (ear-Zeaoed).   4*    P(de  red.  Hay. 

—  6«rAa'h»m  (bearded).  4.  Flesh.  July.  1790. 
'-' ^ubontft/Hum    (bubon-leaved).     4>     White, 

purple.    May.    1800. 
->  ea*meum  (flesh-coloured).  4*  Pink.  May.  181S. 

—  ciHaftwn  (hair-fringed).  4.  Flesh.  May.  1795. 

—  cungtfthim  (crowded).  4*  UiAc.  June.  1834. 

—  cofU9»i'ci(a»m  (conspicuous).  1.  Crimson.  July. 

Africa.    1610. 

—  coromttU^Uum  (coronilla-Ieaved).  4*  Browni 

June.    179S* 

—  etfrpdtti^lo^rmn  (eorydalis-flowered).  4*    ^^ 

yellow.    May.    1831. 

—  cfoMleaii'to  (ihiek-stalked).  |.  White.  July. 

Africa.    1786. 

—  iepttfwKmn  (depressed).  4.  Cream.  May.  1813. 
— •  rftofcMffi  (dixeeioos).  4.  Dark  brown.  Jane.l79B. 
-^i^taimm  (two-petalfld).     |.     Pale  purplo* 

May.    1795. 
^  eeMiM'ftim  (priddy-sfofiterf).    1.  White,  red. 

June.    1789. 
^  JU^tendtU^ikim  (dropwort-lesved).  4.  Oreon, 

brown.    July.    1813. 
^fia$^lium  (doven-leavM).    4*    White,  red. 

Jane.    179ft. 
-~fia'vum  (ydlow.  Carro^fca«ed).    4.    YeUow, 

brown.    August.    1734. 
-^fkniMndum  (bundle-flowered).    4*    White. 

April.    1800. 


P./tifa/aimidoaff).  4.  Ydlow,  red.  May.  1800. 
-- hi^erophjf'Uum   (various-leaved).    4-    White, 

red.    May.    1800. 
^  Mrsu'tum  (shaggy).    4.    Pink.    March.    1788. 

—  intaraut^tum  (thickened).  4.  Pale  rose.  May. 

1801. 

—  tacinia'tum  C)agged-/eaoe(f).4.  Pink.  May.  1800. 

—  LMa'ntim  (Lee't).    4.    White.    May.    1833. 
•—  /inea're  (narrow-peto/tfrf)'  4*^cii^W'  June.1800. 

—  hbn'hun   (lobed.    Cow- parsnip •  leaved) *    1. 

Yellow,  brown.    July.    1710. 
-^  hngifio'rum  (long-flowered).  4*  Yellow.  May. 

1813. 

—  loiv(^/lt(m  (long-leaved).  4.  Pink.  May.  1813. 

—  iu'ieum  (jtVLom).    4.    Yellow.    May.    1803. 

—  meUtna'nthutn  (black-flowered).  4.  Dark  brown. 

May.    1790. 
^mUle/oKa'tum  (mUfoU  -  leaved).    4.   Yellow, 
brown.    July. 

—  mulUradia'tutn  (many-rayed).  1.  Dark  brown. 

May.    1820. 

—  nerv(ft/tium  (nerved-leaved).    4*    ^^uriegated. 

June.    1813. 
~  ni'veutn  (snowy).    |.    White.    June.    1831. 

—  nutnmutar^o'Uum    (moneywort  •  leaved).     4* 

Yellow.    June.    1801. 

—  nu'iant  (nodding).    4.   Yellow.    May.    1788. 

—  orobifit'U«m  (orobus-leaved).  4*  Blood.  June. 

1834. 

—  ovalifo'Uum  (oval-leaved).  4*  White.  May.  1830. 

—  oxalidiMtium  (wood-torrel-lratoed).  4.  Ydlow. 


t 


une.    1801. 

—' pa'Uetu  iptlt-JUnoered),  |.  Pale  yellow.  May. 
1800. 

—  peltaftum  (shield-toaeed).  3.  Purple.  July.  1701  • 
— variegt^tum  (variegated).  3.  Purple.  July. 

1701. 

—  j9«iM^o'rmtf( wing-formed).  4*  Yellow.   May. 

1800. 

—  pt'cfum  (painted).  4.  White,  red.  April.  1800. 

—  jvift/Mtm  (long-haired).   4;  Pink.  June.  1801. 

—  pw/eAe'//um(neat).   |.   White.    April.    1795. 

—  puncta'tum  (dotted-Jlowered)*  4*  Cream.  May. 

1794. 

—  purpura'tcetu  (purplish).  4*  Purple.  May.  1800* 

—  radieaftum  (tor^e-rooted).  4*  Yellow.  June.!  803. 

—  ra'dula  (raspberry-feaoed)  .3.  Yellow.  June.  1 774 . 

—  rapafceum   (rape.    Fumitoiy  "/lowered),     4* 

Purple.    May.    1788. 

—  r^/Wmm  (bent-back-20it«ed).  4*  White.  June. 

1800. 
^  re ficula' turn  (netted).   I.    Pink.   May.    1880. 

—  retufeutn  (bitten).  4.  Da»  crimson.  June.  1834. 
•—  retfolu'ium  (roUed-back).  4.  Purple.  July.  1800* 

—  r&teum  (rosy).    4*    Rose.    April.    1793. 

—  rumictfoflium  (dock-leaved).  4.  Yellow.  June. 

1823. 

—  BehUtt^tahim  (cot-petaled).  1.  Yellow,  brawn. 

June.    1881. 

—  telo'swiil  (bristly).    4.    Rose.    May.    1831. 

—  ^atulaftum  (spatula-Zaaoed).  4*  Yellow.  May. 

1808. 

agifne  (kindred).  4.  Yellow.  April.  1794. 

— '  tene'Umn  (dender).   4*  Yellow.    June.    1803. 

—  triphy'Uum  (three-leaved).  4.  Flesh.  May.  1813. 
•—  fH'sfo  (iad.  Night-emaUng),  1.  Green,  yellow. 

July.    1033. 

—  unduUiftum  (wavy-feaoed).   4*   White.   June. 

1795. 

—  undMUefWrum  (wavy-flowered).  4.  Black.  June. 

1831. 

—  fricUtfo'Uum  (vetch-leaved).  4*  Pale  rose.  May. 

1779. 

—  violajlo'rum  (violet-flowered).  4*  White.  May. 

1810. 

—  mrgi'neum  (virgin).  4.  White,  red.  June.  1798* 
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OBEENHOUSE  EVEBOBEEK  SHBUBS. 

*P.  abrotanift^lium  (southernwood-leaved).  S.Red. 
May.     170  U 

•  acer{fo'lium  (maple-leaved).    3.    Pale  purple. 
April.     1784. 

'oceto'sum  (BoneUleaved).  3.  Pink.  July.  1710. 

-  aougnafiicum  (acunna).  3.   Red.   June.  1818. 

•  adutieri'num  (counterfeit).  3.  Purple.    May. 
1785. 

-  alni/o'lium  (alder-leaved).  2.  Pink-veined.  May. 

■  aite'mansialtema.tt.  Parsley 'leaved).  l.Wkite, 
purple.    June.    1791* 

'  €unplif*8imum  (largest).    2.    Purple.    May. 

-  a'n/7e;p«  (two-edged).    4*    Pink.    June.    1788. 
Trailer. 

-  angulo'sum  (angled).  3.  Purple.  August.  1724. 

-  a'rdens  (burning).    Red.    June.     1807. 

-  arma'ium  (armed).    Purple.    May.     1789. 

■  artemiaiteff^lium  (wormwood-leaved).    White. 
June.     I8I7. 

-  a'spentm  (rough).    3.    Pink.    August.    1795. 

■  astragali/o'liutn  (astragalus-leaved).  ^.  White, 
purple.    July.    1788. 

■  aiutra'le  (southern).  ^.  Rose.  June.  N.  Hol- 
land.    1793. 

-  balsa' meum  (balsamic).  3.  Pink.  August.  1790. 

-  Barringto'nii  (Harrington's).  3.  Purple.   May. 

-  Beaufortia'num  (Beaufort's).   3.  Lilac.  June. 
'  Bellafrdii  (Bellard's).    White.    June. 

-  Bentinckia'num  (Bentinck's).  2.  Scarlet.  May. 

■  betuli'num(\a\xc^'leaved).  3.  White,  red.  July. 

1759. 

■  &t'cotor  (two-coloured),  l^.  Purple,  white.  July. 

1778. 

-  blatta'rium  (moth  muleyne).  14-  Violet.  July. 
1720. 

•  buUa'tum  (blistered).    I .    Pink.    June. 

-  cane'scens  (hoary).    White.    July. 

■  ca'ttum  (hoary).  1^.  Pale  purple.  August.  1820. 

•  capita' turn  (rouncf-headed.  Rose-scented).   3. 
Purple.    June.     I690. 

■  eardui/t/lium  (thistle-leaved).  3.  Pale  purple. 
July.     18 1 6. 

•  carina' turn  (keeled).  ^,  White,  purple.  July. 
1820. 

■  camo'sutn  (AeBhy-stalked).  1.  Purple,  white. 
May.    1734. 

'  ceratophy'llum  (horn-leaved).  1.  White.  June. 

Africa.    1786. 
■ct^nodo'rKm  (citron-scented).  3.  White.  July. 

1800. 

■  cocMea'tum  (twisted-thell-/«at7»2).  3.  Purple. 
May. 

-  conduplica'ttun  (double.    Heart-leaved).     3. 
Purple,  white.    May.     1774.^ 

-  consangui'neum  (kindred).    S.    Pink.    June. 

■  cwda'tum  (hent-leaved),    3.    Purple,  white. 
May.     1774. 

'  eoronopif folium  (buckhom-leaved).    l^*    Pale 
red.    August.     1791* 

•  cortusaft/lium  (cortusa-leaved).  3.  Pink.  July. 
Africa.    1786. 

•  cotyle'donis  (nKvttl^oTt-leaved).     J.     White. 
June.    St.  Helena.    1765. 

-  crena'tum  (scolloped-2«ao«i2).   2.  July.    1800. 

-  cri'spum  (cnrl- leaved).  3.  Purple.  September. 
1774. 

-  crithmif&lium  (samphire-leaved).    1«   White, 
purple.    May.    1790. 

-  cuculla'tum  (hooded- /eaoetf).  3.  Purple.  May. 
1690. 

grandifl(/rmn  (large-flowered).    4.    Pur- . 

pie.    May.    1818. 
ma'/or  (greater.  Royal  George).  4.  Purple. 

May.     1812. 


P.  cuculla'tum  atriatifiofrutn    (streaked  •  flower- 
ed).   4..   Purple.    May.     1810. 

—  cuspida't^m  (sharp-pointed).    3.    White,  red. 

■July. 
^~  cynoabattfoUium  (eglantine^leaved).   l^-  Dark 
red.    June. 

—  dasyeau'lon  (thick-stemmed).  1 .  White,  purple* 

September.    1/95. 
^  deet^rum  (comely).    Lilac.    July.    1825. 

—  (2e/pAtnt/o'/tttm(larkspur-Ieaved).S.  Pink.  June. 

—  dentinula'tum  {tooth-leaved).  3.   Pink.   June. 

•1789. 

—  di'scipes  (disk-italked).    8.    Africa.    1808. 

—  diversifo'tium  (different-leaved).  8.  White,  red. 

July.     1794. 

—  ela'tum  (tall).  2.  White,  purple.  August.  1795. 
■—-  eWctum  (select).    White.    July. 

—  e'legans  (elegant).  3.  White,  red.  April.  1795. 
— ^  ma'jus  (larger-yio wcrcrf).    3.    White,  red. 

June.    1795. 

—  — ^mt'niM  (smaller->Ioioered).  S.  White,  red. 

June.     1795. 

—  erwste'mon  (wooMj'Stemmed).     14.     White. 

April.     1794. 

—  e»9<(ptt/a'^ttm(un8tipuled).  S.Violet.  July.  1779* 
■^  formosi'saimum  (handsomest).  2.   White,  red. 

July.     1759. 

—  Fothergi'Uii  (Fothergill's).  S.  Scarlet.  August. 
purpu'reatn  (purple).  3.  Purple.  August. 

1810. 
— /ra'jTanx  (fragrant.  Nutmeg).  2.  Variegated. 

July. 
^-fu'lgidum    (shining.    Celandine-leaved).    14. 

Scarlet.     May.     1733. 
— fusca'tum  (clouded).  3.  Purple,  red.  May.  1812. 

—  gibbofsum  (swollen),  l^.  Green,  yellow.  June. 

1713. 

—  glau'cum  (milkv-green-Zeaoecf).  3.  White,  red. 

•    July.-    1775. 

—  ^Jpmera'^Mm  (heaped).    ^.    White.    July. 

—  g'/w^ino'ncm  (sticky).  3.  Pale  rose.  May.  1777* 

—  grandijlo'rum  (large-flowered).  3.  White,  red. 

May.     1794. 

—  gra'tum  (gp^teful.   Citron-scented),  3.  Pink. 

June. 

—  ^aoe'o/en«(strong-smelling.  Rose-scented).  3. 

Purple.    May.    1774. 

variega'tum  (variegated-/eao«d).  S.Purple. 

May. 

—  grossularioVdes  (gooseberry-like).     2.    Pink. 

June.    1731. 
— •  hepaHcif&limm  (hepatica-leaved).  Rose.  July. 

1791. 

—  Hermannt/o'/mm  (Hermannia-Ieaved).  3.  Pink. 

May. 

—  Ae/ero' j^amum (dissimilar).  2.  Pink.  July.  1786. 

—  Mrtum  (hair^).    Rose.    July.    1768. 

—  hi'spidum  (brutly).    3.    Purple.    June.    1790. 

—  holoaeri'eeum  (v^vety).  l^.  Dark  purple.  Ajpril. 

1820. 
•—hy'Mdum  (hybrid).    2.    Lilac.    July.    17SS.. 

—  in^rica'tum  (imbricated).    3.    Lilac,  purple. 

June.    1800. 

—  inci'sum  (cut-/0ave<().  S.White,  red.  June.  1791* 

—  inodo'rum  (scentless),  i*  Pale  purple.    Julj. 

N.  Holland.    1796.    Trailer. 
—f  ifnquinans  (djed-Jlowered).   2.  Bcarlet.  Jnlj^ 

1714: 
~  lavigft'tum  (smooth.  Three-leafleied).  S.WhitQ* 

red.    June. 

—  lanceola'tum  (spear-head-2eaoerf).  Whit^  pur- 

ple.   July.    1775. 

—  late'ripes  (side-stalked.    Ivy-leaved).  3.  Pale 

porple.    July.     1787. 

— ' a'lbo  margina'tum  (white-mai^ined)     %, 

Pale  ired.    August.^    1787. 
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P,  iate'ripes ro'seum  (rose-coloured).     2.    Red. 

Attgtut.     1767. 
xtma'tum  (soD«d)t  2.  Pale  purple.  Augu»t. 

1787. 
— -  lateri'tium  (brick-eoloured).  14.  Red.July.1800. 

—  lafgutn  (ioow-panicted).  1.  White.  May.  1821. 

—  Upiope'talum  (alender^petaled).  8.  Bed.  June. 

1800. 

—  litora'le  (shore).     Swan  River. '  1837. 

•—  longicnu'te  (long-stemmed).  1.  Pate  rose.  June. 
Trailer. 

~  macula' turn  (spotted).    Blush.    July.     1796. 

'—  maloa/o'tium  (mallow-leaved).  2.  Pale  red. 
July.     1812. 

—' micra'fUhum  (small-flowered).  Scarlet.  Sep- 
tember. 

—  mo'nstrum  (monstrous).  2.  Red.  July.    1784. 

—  mffrrhi/o'tium  (myrrh-leaved).  14.  White,  red. 

June.     1696. 
-"- nigre'Hcetu  (dark).    4.    Purple.    Hay.    1777. 

—  fu/thum  (spurious).    2.    Pink.    May. 

— ;  obtusift/lium  (blunt-leaved).  3.  Purple.  June. 
~  odorati'atimum  (sweetest-scented).    2.    Pink. 

July.    1724. 
•»  oxyphy'Uitm  (sharp-leaved).  2*  White.  August. 

1800. 

—  pa'Uidum  (pBle-flotoered).    3.    Pink.    June. 

—  papiliona'eeum  (butterfly).  3.  Pale  white.  June. 

1724. 

—  patenU'uimum   (most-spreading).    3.    Lilac, 

white.    June.     1820. 

—  pa'tutum  (spreading).  3.  Pale  blood.  June.  1821 . 

—  perfi0e//a'tein(<ofi^-flower-stalked).  I.  Green, 

brown.    July.    1822. 

—  pe'ndtUum  (weeping).  ^.  Red.   May.  Trailer. 

—  ;i0mc{//a Yum  (pencilled).  3.  White,  red.  July. 

17»4.  ^ 

—  primuli'num  (primrose-Jtoweretf).  l^*  Violet. 

July. 

—  principi'ssa  (princess's).    3.    Dark  pink.    Au- 

gust.    18'i0. 

—  pu'milum  (dwarf).     14.    Pink.    June.    1800. 

—  ptMh«^«um  (pimply).  3.   White,  pink.  June. 

1820. 

—  quercifo'lium  (oak-leaved).    3.   Purple.   May. 

1774. 

Mpinnoti'fidum   (doubly  -  leafleted).      4» 

Purple.    May.     1/74. 

—  quina'tum  (five-fingered).  1.  Pale  yellow.  May. 

1793. 

—  quittqueto^trttm  (Qve-lohed).  3.  Red.  July.  1820. 

—  quinquevu'inerum    (five-spotted),     l^*    Dark 

purple.    July.     1796. 

—  rudia'tum  {vxy -leaved).  \.  Dark  purple.  July. 

1790. 

—  ren^fofrme  (kidney-shaped).  2.  Purple.  July. 

1791. 

—  rubifo'lium  (currant-leaved).   3.  W^hite.  May. 

1798. 

—  ri>t<ium  (utiff).    Whitish.  July. 

—  ru'ben*  (red-flowered).    3.  Purple.    June. 

—  rubrofi'nctum  (red-edged).  3.    Purple,  white. 

May.     1774. 

—  mgo'aum  (wrinkly).  3.  Pink,  lilac.  July.  1800. 

—  eanicuUe/o'lium  (sanicle-leaved).  3.  Pale  red. 

July.     I8O6. 

—  sca'bntm  {rongh-wedge-leaoed).  3.  White,  red. 

June.     1775. 

—  •ca'nif«n«  (climbing).    3.     Rose.    July.    1800. 

—  «cu/a'^um  (shield).     White.    August.     1701. 

—  semitriloba'ttCm  (half-three-lobed).  3.  Purple. 

May.    1800. 

—  mn/rium  (sister).    3.    White,  red.    If  ay. 

—  epeci&eum  (thovry).    3.    Purple.    May.    1794. 
— -  epino'sum  (thorny).    3.    Pink.    May.     1795. 

—  ^pu'rium  (spurious).    2.    Violet.    May. 


P.  stnphisagrioi'dea  (staves-acre-like).  1^.  PurpM 
July.     1826.  t 

—  «/enope'^a/ttm  (narrow-petaled).     1^.  Scarlet. 

June.     1800. 

—  Spnno'tu  (Synnot's).  ^.  Lilac.  August.   1825. 

—  tenui/o'lium  (fine-leaved).    3.    Purple.    June. 

1768. 

—  temu'tum  (three-leafleted).  3.  Pink.  June.l789» 

—  tetrngo'num  iji^MtiXt-stalked).  2.   Piuk.  July. 

1774. 

—  — ->  variega'tum  (variegated).  2.  Pink.  July» 

1774. 

—  tomento'sum  (downy).   3.  White.  June.  I790. 

—  ^''co/or (three-coloured).    1^.  White,  purple. 

July.    1791* 

—  ^nc««pi<fa'/i(m  (three -pointed).      3.    White» 

purple.    June.     I78O. 

—  triparH'tum  (three-lobed-Zeaorff)*      3.      Paid 

yellow.    June.     1789> 

—  wttieolo'rum  (one-coloured).  2.  Crimson.  June. 

—  unt/foVum  (one-flowered).    3.    June.     1800. 

—  variega'tum  (variegated-^otrertfcf).    3.  White, 

red.    June.     1812. 

—  tterkuacifi&rum  (verbascnm-flowered).  l^.Lilae. 

July.     1811. 

—  viscosi'asimum  (clammiest).    3.    Lilac,  white. 

June.     1820. 
-^  vitifi/Uum  (vine-leaved).  3.  Purple.  Julv.  1724, 

—  WaUo'nii  (Watson's).    8.    Purple.    May. 

—  IFi/Wcno'»u  (Wildenow's).   2.    White  •  veiny, 

June. 

—  «rona'/e  (girdle).    2.    Scarlet.    August.    1710. 
coeci'neum  (scarlet).  8.  Scarlet.  August. 

1710. 
crystalli'num    (crystalline).    3.    Scarlet. 

August.     1710. 
margina'tum  (wAtto-margined). 2.  Scarlet. 

August. 

PELARGONnTM  CULTURE. — Propagation 
by  Seed  is  the  only  way  to  raise  superior 
varieties.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  their  qualities  is /orm,  the  next  is  sub- 
stance, the  next  size,  and  the  last  colour. 
To  these  may  be  added  habit  and  truss. 
Save  seed  only  from  such  as  possess  al- 
ready these  points  approaching  to  per- 
fection. In  all  attempts  to  hybridize,  kt 
the  one  to  bear  the  seed  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  form.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
other  properties  wanting,  cut  off  the  an- 
thers of  the  well-formed  variety  before 
the  pollen-cases  shed  their  contents;  and 
the  moment  the  hybridizing  is  peiformed, 
cover  the  flo^'ers  wiih  a  close-fitting  cap 
of  fine  muslin  net,  to  prevent  insects 
from  canying  strange  pollen  to  the 
stigma  dusted  with  pollen  from  such  va- 
rieties as  have  the  desirable  properties. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  gather  it  carefully, 
and  divest  it  of  its  arils,  or  feather-like 
appendages,  wrap  it  up  in  paper,  and 
keep  it  in  a  dry  drawer,  in  a  cool  room, 
till  spring.  Sow  it  early  in  March,  and 
place  it  in  a  gentle  heat;  a  hotbed 
that  has  been  at  work  for  a  few  weeks 
will  answer  admirably.  Sow  in  wide, 
shallow  pots,  well-drained,  in  a  light,  rich 
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upper  stratum  of  heated  air.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  upon  stages  near  to  the 
glass.  These  stages  ought  to  be  broad 
enough  to  allow  large  specimens  to  stand 
clear  of  each  other  upon  them.  The  size 
of  the  house  will  depend  upon  the  means 
of  cultivation,  and  the  number  intended 
to  be  grown.  To  exhibit  collections  of 
ten  or  twelve  in  number,  three  or  four 
times  during  the  season,  the  house  should 
be  at  least  fifty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  wide.  This  will  allow  a  stage  in  the 
centre  ten  feet  wide,  walks  round  it  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  a  platform  all 
round  two  and  a  half  feet  broad.  This 
will  leave  the  stage  ten  feet  wide,  and 
forty  feet  long,  which  will  be  ample  space 
for  three  rows  of  twelve  plants  in  each, 
full-sized  and  well-grown  specimens.  On 
the  platforms  next  the  frontlight  smaller- 
sized  plants  may  be  placed,  to  succeed 
the  others  when  they  become  unsightly 
through  the  bloom  being  over. 

The  only  heat  wanted  is  just  enough 
to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  the  best  mode 
of  obtaining  that  heat  is  by  hot  water 
circulating  in  cast-iron  pipes.  {See  Queen- 
house.) 

Compost. — Procure  from  an  old  pasture, 
where  the  grass  is  of  a  fine  texture,  as 
much  turf,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  as 
will  serve  to  pot  the  collection  for  one 
year ;  cast  it  into  the  compost-yard,  and 
have  it  immediately  chopped  up  into 
small  pieces,  and,  as  it  is  done,  lay  it  up 
in  a  long  ridge,  facing  east  and  west,  so 
that  the  sun  can  shine  upon  each  side 
morning  and  evening.  The  riclge  or  bank 
should  not  exceed  two  feet  high,  on  a 
base  of  three  feet  wide.  Tlie  grassy  sur- 
face and  green  roots  will  soon  begin  to 
ferment  during  the  process  of  decompo 
sition,  and  the  gases  arising  will  pene- 
trate to  every  particle  of  soil,  and  mode- 
rately enrich  it,  quite  sufficient  to  grow 
geraniums.  Let  it  be  turned  over  every 
three  months  for  a  year,  and  then  it  will 
be  fit  for  use.  Unless  it  be  very  heavy,  or 
of  a  close  texture,  it  wUl  not  require  any 
addition.  If  too  heavy,  add  sand  to  render 
it  of  an  open  texture. 

Culture  b/EstablishedPlants. — Cutthem 
down  in  July,  leave  them  in  a  cold  pit, 
and  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  being  cut 
down,  and  receiving  moisture  about  the 
tops  rather  than  amontj  the  roots,  the 
pots  may  receive  a  fair  watering  —  as 
much  as  will  reach  every  good  root. 
When  the- buds  break,  gradually  give  air.  I 


When  one  inch  in  length  or  so,  take  the' 
plants  to  the  potting-bench,  shake  the- 
soil  from  the  roots,  examine  and  prune- 
the  roots  a  little,  re-shift  into  similar, 
or,  what  in  general  will  answer  better, 
smaller-sized  pots;  place  them  again  in 
the  cold  pitj  and  keep  cldse  until  the  ft^sh 
roots  are  running  in  the  new  soil ;  then 
give  air  gradually,  until  at  length  yon  ex- 
pose them  entirely^  to  the  atmosphere, 
steering  clear,  however,  of  cold  rains  and- 
anything  like  frost.  Plants  cut  down  in 
June  and  July,  if  transferred  to  small 
pots,  wiU  require  to  be  placed  in  bloom- 
ing-pots in  the  end  of  October.  Those 
cut  down  in  the  end  of  July,  or  during' 
August,  will  not  want  repotting  until  the 
new  year  has  brought  lengthened  sun- 
shine; and  from  these  different  sncces-^ 
sions  of  bloom  may  be  expected.  To* 
have  it  fine,  cleanliness,  air,  light,  room^ 
and  a  temperature  seldom  below  4.5**, 
must  be  leading  considerations.  Through 
the  winter,  unless  during  sunshine,  the 
temperature  should  never  be  higher.  After 
a  sunny  day  it  may  be  from  five  to  eight 
degrees  lower  at  night  with  impunity.  In 
the  case  of  large  plants,  little  stopping* 
will  be  required  after  repotting.  Thin-  * 
ning  instead  will  often  be  necessary. 
Hence  old  plants  generally  produce  the 
earliest  bloom,  as  every  general  stopping 
of  the  shoots,  as  well  as  every  shift  given, 
retards  the  blooming  period. 

Pellitory  of  Spain.  A'nthemis  pyre' 
thntm, 

Pelta'ria.  (From  pelie, a  little  buckler ; 
referrihg  to  the  shape  of.  the  seed  pod. 
Nat.  ord.,  Crucifers  [Brassicacese].  Linn., 
Tetradynamia.     Allied  to  Draba. ) 

Seeds ;  division  of  the  roots  of  atlia'cea.  Com- 
mon soil. 

P.  allia'cea  ((rarlic-scented).     I .    White.    June. 
Austria.    1601.'   Hardy  herhaceoiu. 

—  ^/a«/t/y/ta  (woad-leaved^    1.    White.   June* 

Syria.     1823.     Hardy  annual. 

Pen-e'a.  ( Named  after  P.  Ptnat  a  Ger- 
man botanist.  Nat.  ord^  Sarcocutads 
[Penseaceaj].  IAud.,  •i-Tetrandria  IJUo- 
noyytiia.)^ 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  red-flowered,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  Cuttings  of  stubby  aide-ahooti  ia 
summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-gla«s ;  sandy  p<*at 
and  a  little  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°. 
P./ruticUto'sa  (»mall-shrubby).    1.   June.    1822. 

—  »wi^i«?a7a  (imbricated).     Pink.    June.     1824. 

—  lateriflt/r «  (iide-Howeting).     1.    June.     1835. 

—  tnurffinafta  (bordered).    1^.    June.    1816. 

—  mucrona'ta  (pointed-^eaeed).  2.  Yellow.  June. 

1787. 

—  mjrr^ot'tfeff  (myrtle^like).    9.   June.    iSlC     > 
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p.  «flrooeo'//a  (thick-neeked).    1.    June.    18SB. 

—  «9uamo'«a  (scaly).    1.    June.    1787. 

Pennyboyal.  Me'nthM  pule'gium, 
Pentadb'sma.  (From  pente,  five,  aod 
desma,  a  bundle ;  referring  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  stamens.  Nat.  ord.,  Outti- 
fers  [ClnBiacete].  linn.,  18- Polyadelphia 
^'Pvlyandria.    Allied  to  Garcinia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cutttngi  of  ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-beat ; 
fibry  loam  and  s^ndy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  60°; 
summer,  60°  to  90^. 

P.  butyrafeea  (butter-and-#a2/otp-^rtfe).  30.  No- 
vember.   Sierra  Leone.     1822. 

Penta'petes.     (From  pente,  five,  and 

petcdon,  a  petal ;  five  petals  in  the  flower. 

Nat.  ord.,    Byttneriads    [Byttneriaceae], 

Linn.,    1 6  -  Monadelphia    7  -  Dodecandria. 

Allied  to  Dombeya.) 

Stove,  tearlet-flowered  plants,  flowering  in  July 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
glass,  in  moist  heat ;  also  by  seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in 
spring ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Stove  tem- 
peratures. 

P,  ona'ta  (egft-leaned),    9.    New  Spain.    1806. 
'— phaeni'cea  (scarlet).    8.    India.    169O. 

Pentara'phia.  (From  pente,  five,  and 
raphis,  a  needle ;  alluding  to  the  form  of 
tlte  open  calyx.  Nat.  ord.,  Gesnerworts 
[Gesneracese].  Linn.,  14^'J)idynamia  2- 
Angiospermia. ) 

A  warm  greenhouse  plant.    For  coltivation,  see 

Gx'SNCKA. 

P,  Cube'nsia  (Cuban).   2.    Scarlet.    July.   Cuba. 
1854. 

Pe'ntas.  (From  petttCt  five ;  referring 
to  the  number  of  petals  and  stamens. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cinchonaceae]. 
Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Stove  evergreens,  from  South  Africa,  with  pink 
flowers.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil, 
in  a  hotbed ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  45°  to  58°;  summer,  60°  to  7S*''  Propa- 
gated in  spring,  in  a  hotbed,  the  plants  so  raised 
K-ill  bloom  freely  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
summer. 

P.  ea'rnea  (fleeh-eoloured).    l^.    May.    1843. 

—  paro^o'ra  (small -flowered).    3.    May. 

Pentla'kdia.  (Named  after  J.  P.  Pent- 

landf  Esq.,  consul-general  in  Peru.    Nat. 

ord.,  Amaryllids  [Amaryllidaceae].  Linn., 

6-Hexandria  1-Monogyuia,) 

Half-hardy  Peruvian  bulbs;  ofbets;  sandy 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould ;  require  protection,  or 
lifting  out  of  the  ground  in  winter. 

P.  mmta'/a  (red-lead-coloured).    1.    Red.    Sep- 
tember.    1836. 

—  —— /acuno'«a  (pitted).    1.   Bed.   September. 

1836. 

— SuHi^a'nica  (Sulivan's).  1.  Orange.  March. 

1839. 

Pkntste'mon.     (From  pente,  five,  and 
iiemonf  a  stamen ;  four  fertile,  and  one 
40 


abortive  stamen.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworts 
[Scrophulariaoese].  Linn.,  14i-Didyna- 
mia  2- Angiospermia.    Allied  to  Chelone.) 

Seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  the  plants 
will  bloom  in  the  flower-garden  the  same  summer ; 
division  of  the  plant  in  spring,  as  growth  com- 
mences ;  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  any  time 
in  spring,  summer,  oir  autumn,  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  sandy  soil ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould. 
Oentianoifdes  wad  its  varieties,  cocct'nea  and  a7da, 
require  a  little  protection  in  winter,  when  north 
of  London ;  a  few  fir-boughs  and  some  moss 
among  the  plants  will  generally  be  sufficient ;  but, 
to  make  sure,  a  few  cuttings  ahould  be  kept  over 
the  winter  in  a  cold  pit. 

HALF-HABDY  HERBACEOUS. 

P.  aftrO'purpu'reum   (dark    purple).     1|.    Dark 

purple.    July.    Mexico.    1827. 

—  azvfreum  {h\\xt' flowered),    ^.    Blue.    June. 

Mexico.     1848. 

—  bacchari/(/titu  (baccharis-Ieaved).  I^.  Crimson. 

August.    Texas.    1851. 
—' campanula' turn  (helUflowered),      I^.      Lilac, 
purple.    June.    Mexico.    1794. 

—  Cobee'a  {Cohceti-flowered),    Sj.    Pale  purple. 

Texas.     1835. 

—  Oentianoi'des  (Gentian-like).  4.  Purplish-blue. 

July.     Mexico.     184tf. 

—  Hartwe'gii  (Hartweg's).    2}.    Double  purple. 

Jttne»    Mexico.    1835. 

dia'phanum  (transparent).      2^.     Rose. 

Scarlet.    July.    Mexico.     1 843. 

—  liru'n/Att(Kunth's).  1^.  Purple.  Mexico.  1825. 

—  minia'ttu  (vermilion).  I.Vermilion,  rose.  July. 

Mexico.     1846. 

—  ptUehe'lium  (pretty).  1^^.  Lilac.  June.  Mexico. 

I827. 

—  ro'seum  {T09y).    1^.    Rose.    Mexico.     1825. 

—  Wri'ghtii  (Mr.   Wright's).    3.    Ro^e.    June. 

Texas.    1850. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
P.  acutnina'tum  (pointed-Zeaiwcf).   Purple.    July. 
N.  Amer.     1827. 

—  a'lbidum  (whitish).  |.  White.  July.  Missouri, 

1823. 

—  angvetifo'iium   (narrow -leaved).    1^.    Lilac, 

purple.    August.    Louisiana.    1811. 
•—  argu'tum  (neat).    3.    Blue.    Columbia.    1825. 

—  attenua'tnm    (wasted).     Cream.     July.     N. 

Amer.     1827. 

—  breviflu'rum  (short-flowered).  8.  White,  pink. 

September.    California. 

—  confefrtum  (crowded- flowered).  2.  Pale  yellow. 

July.    N.  Amer.    I827. 

—  craM>/o7t«m  (thick-leaved).    1.    Blue.    June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  deu'ttum  (blasted).  1.  Cream.  N.  Amer.  1827. 
— -  diffu'aum  (spreading).  1^,  Purple.  September. 

N.  Amer.     1826. 

—  digUu'tiB  (foxglove-like).  l^*  White.  August. 

Arkansas.     1824. 

—  erianthe'rum  (woolly    anthered).    ^.    Purple. 

August.    Louisiana.     I81I. 

—  ^/ade'rrmum  (smoothest).  3.  Blue.  Columbia. 

1835. 

—  ^/a'6r«m  (smooth).  14«  Dark  purple.  August. 

Louisiana.     1811. 

—  glandulo'sum  (glanded).   2.  Pale  blue.    June. 

N.Amer.     IBS7. 

—  j'/att'c»m  (milky- gteen).    1.   Pale  lilac.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1827. 

—  Oordo'ni  (Oordon's).     1^.    Sky  blue.    June. 

Rocky  Mountains.    1845. 
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P.  gra'ctViff  (slender).  1.  Blue.  August.  N.  Amer. 
1894. 

—  grandifl</rum  (large-flowered).  Purple.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1811. 

—  heterophv'llum  (various-leaTed).  1^.  Red.  July. 

California.    1834. 

—  hirsu'tum    (narrow  •  ieaoed  -  hairy).    1 .    Pale 

purple.    August.    N.  Amer.    17S8. 

—  lasviga'tum  (smooth).   %,    Lilac.   August.    N. 

Amer.    1776> 

—  Mackaya'num  (Sir  W.  Maekay's).    1.   Purple, 

yellow.    August.    Ohio.     1834. 
'—  Murraya'num  (Murray's.  Scarlet).  8.  Scarlet. 

August.    St.  Felipe.    1835. 
«-  ooa'/ttm  (egg-/eaoetf).  4.  Blue.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1826. 

—  prcfeerum  (tall).  1 .  Purple.  July.  N.  Amer.1887. 

—  /imtno'nfin  (frosted).  1.  Blue.  June.  N.Amer. 

1887. 
•^fMM$een»   (6roa({-/eaoed-downy).     1^.    Pale 
purple.    August.    N.Amer.    1758. 

—  BAchturdtofnii  (Richardson's).  1^.  Dark  purple. 

July.    Columbia.     1835. 

—  Scot('<^ri(Scouler's).  3.  Purple.  May.  N.  Amer. 

18S7. 

—  tpedoftum  (showy).    3..   Blue.    August.    N. 

Amer.    1827. 
— j^a/te«/(//t«in(statiee-leaved).  1^.  Lilac.  June. 
Californiii.     1833. 

—  triphp'llum  (three-leaved),  l^*  Pale  red.  July. 

Galiforaia.    1837. 

—  vewufttum  (graceful)*    S.    Purple.    June.    N. 

Amer.    1827' 

Pef^b.     Ptper. 

Peppermint.    Me'ntha  piperi'ta. 

Pepper  Vine*     Jmpelo'psis  bipinna'ta, 

Peppebwort.    Lepi'dintn. 

Perennul.  a  plant  of  any  kind  that 
lives  for  more  than  two  years. 

Pere'skia.  Barbadoes  Gooseberry. 
(Named  after  PUresk,  a  French  patron  of 
botany.  Nat.  or d.,  Indian  Figs  [CactacesB]. 
Linn.,  12Ico8andrial-Mcnogffnia»  Allied 
to  Cactus.) 

Stove  sueculents.  Cuttings  in  eandy  loam,  in 
heat,  at  almost  any  time;  sandy  loam,  lime- 
rubbish,  and  a  little  peat  and  old  cow>dung. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  55°;  summer,  6qP  to  8(P. 

P.  otftt/ea^a  (prickly).  6.  White.    October.    W. 
Ind.    1606. 

—  Ble'o  (Bleo).  5.  Pale  red.  November.  Mexico. 

1887. 

—  cra«tcau'/i«  (thick-stemmed).   Mexico.    1836. 

—  irrandr/fo'ra(large-flowered).Red.  Mexico.  1938. 

—  ^afM<i/o7ta  (large-leaved).    3.    Brasil.    1818. 
*- ^ondifpl'na  f large-spined).    Mexico.    1818. 
<—  Ungisp^na  (long-epined).  4-   S.  Amer.    1888. 
'^.Peft7a'cAe(Petitache).    Mexico.    1838. 

— |ior/Waew/o'/Ja<portulaea-leaved).  3.  Purple. 
W.  Ind.  1880. 
Peroula'ria.  (From  pergukt^  trellis- 
work;  referring  to  its  quick  climbing 
growth.  Nat.  ord.,  A*clepiad8  [Asclepia- 
dacese].  linn.,  tk-P^tUaaUria  2-IHgynia. 
Allied  to  Stephanoti^.) 

Stove  evergreen  climbera.  Cotti«gs  of  firm 
side-shuoU  in  sand, .under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom- 
heat  ;  flbry  loam,  sandy  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  dry 
cow-dunpc.  Winter  .t«Bin.,  55°  io  .Q»°;  Munmer, 
tfO°  to  85°. 


P.  tnifnor.  (smaller).  8.  Yellow,  green.  June.  E> 
Ind.    170O. 

—  odora/i'Mima  (sweetest-scented).    16.    Green. 

June.    E.  Ind.    1784. 

—  tanguinol&nta  (bloody).     6.    Green,  yellow. 

July.    Sierra  Leone.    1883. 

Perilo'mia.  (From  peri^  around,  and 
loma^  a  margin;  referring  to  the  mem- 
branous border  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  La- 
bitUen  [Lamiaceee].  Linn.,  1^'Didynamia 
2-Angivsperfnia.    Allied  to  Scutellaria.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  April ;  sandy 
|)eat.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°. 

P.  oeymot'tfM (basil-like).  3. Purple.  August.  Peru. 
1820. 

Peri'ploca.  CFrom  periplokef  an  inter- 
twining;  referring  to  the  habit  of  the 
plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  [Asdepiada- 
cesBJ.  Linn.,  6-Pent€MdTia  2-IHgynia,) 

Hardy  deciduous  twiners.  Layers  and  cuttings 
under  a  glass,  during  summer  and  autumn.    Any 

good  soil  will  do.    Ora'ca  will  soon  cover  an  ar- 
our  or  wall.    The  tender  species  are  not  worth 
culture. 

P.  anguMtifa'lia   (narrow-leaved).    6.    Purplish. 
South  Europe.     1800. 

—  Grte'ca  (Grecian).  10  Brown.  July.  Syria.  1597. 

Periste'ria.  Dove  Flower.  (From 
peristera^  a  dove ;  dove  like  appearance  of 
the  column.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
dacese].  Linn.,  20- (7^naii(iria  l-Monan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Acineta.) 

Stove  orchids.  Division,  or  separating  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  as  growth  commences.    See  Ok- 

CHID8. 

P.  Bafrkeri  (Barker's).  S.  Ydlow.  Jane.  Mexieo. 

1837. 

—  cert'na  (waxen).    1.    Yellow.    June.    Spanish 

Main.    1835. 

—  ela'ta  (lofty.   Dove'plafU).   4.  White.    July. 

Panama.    1886. 

—  expa'tua  (broad).  White.  July.  Panama.  183g. 
—fvlioa  (tawny).  3.  Tawny-brown  spots.    June. 

Venesuela.    1848. 

—  guita'ta  (spotted).  4.  Yellow,  purple.  August. 

S.  Amer.    183/. 

—  Humbo'ldH   (Baron    Humboldt's).     S.    Red. 

March.    Peru.     1841. 

—  lenHgino^sa  (speckled).  Yellow.  May.  Guiana. 

1837. 
—p^ndula  (weeping).  1.  White-spotted.    Sep- 
tember.    Panama. 

—  Stapelioifdee  (Stapelia-like).    Yellow,  brown. 

May.    Spanish  Main.    1839. 

Peristoma.    See  Gleo'he. 

Periwinkle.     VVnca, 

Perne*ttya.  (Named  after  Don  Per- 
netly,  author  of  **  A  Voyage  to  the  Falk- 
land Islands."  Nat.  ord.,  Heathworts 
[Ericaeess],  Linn.,  lO-Decandria  l-3fo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Ganltheiia.) 

Hardy  evergreen,  white-flowered  shrubs.  Seeds 
and  layers  in  spring ;  peat  border ;  requires  ai- 
milur  treatment  Co  the  tenderer  Asaleas  and  Rho- 
dodendrons. 
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p.  angutti/o*Ha  (narrow-IeAved).  2.  June.  VaU 
dtvia.     1S34. 

—  Cumm^ngii  (Cumming**).    Mar.    Mexico. 

—  tnucrona'ta  {pointed'leaved),    6,    May.    Ma- 

gellan.    18S8. 

—  pu'mila  (dwarf).    4.    June.    Magellan.    1835. 

—  pUo'aa  (downy).    April.    Mexico.    1839. 
^  prostra'ta  (prontnte).    May. 

Pe'bsea.  Avocado  or  Alligator  Pear. 
(Name  of  a  tree  from  Theophrastus. 
Nat.  ord..  Laurels  [Lauraces].  Linn., 
9'Enneandria  l-MoHoqynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Layers  of  ripened  shoots 
in  autumn ;  cuttings  of  firm  shoots  in  May,  in 
aand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ; 
aandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  itP  to 
60*^;  summer,  60°  to  go°. 

P.  grati'nima  (most  grateful).    40.   Green.    W. 
Ind.    1730. 
Persian  Sun's  Eye.  Tu'lipao'culitsso'lis, 
Pe'bsica.     Peach.     (From  Persia^  its 
supposed  native  place.  Nat.  ord.,  Almond- 
worts  [Amygdalaceffi].    Linn.,  i^-Icosan- 
dria  1-Monogynia.) 

Should  be  united  to  Amygdalns..  8»e  Nscta- 
miNB  and  Pbach.    All  bloom  in  April. 

P.  UefvU  (smooth.  Nectarine),   16.    Red.  Persia. 
156a. 

—  fmiga'ria  (common.  Peach),  16.  Red.  Persia. 

1563. 
a'/6a  (white).    14.    White.    Perata. 

—  — — '  compre'eea  ( fitA-fruited),    1 6.    Red . 
Jlo're-pte'no  (double-flowered).  16.    Red. 

Persia. 

—  •— —  fo'liie  variegaftia  (variegated-leaved).    16. 

Persia. 
— frtifcto  ple'no  (double  -fruited) .   15.  Red . 

China.     1846. 
Hiepa'nica  (Spanish).  White.  Spain.  1847. 

—  ——p«'«dtt/a  (drooping).    White.     1843. 

—  —>  itansTtti'ttea  p/e'fia  (double -red).  16.  Red. 

China.     1845. 
Peru  Balsam- tree.    Myrospe'mium, 
Peruvian  Bark.     Cincho'na. 
Peruvian  Daffodil.    Isme'ne, 
Peruvian  Mastic.    Schi'nus, 
Pesoue'ria.    (From  pipto-pesi,  to  fall, 
and  meroSf  a  part ;  the  sepals  fall  off  soon 
after  expansion.    Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
chidacesB].     Linn.,  HO'Qynandria  1-Mo- 
nandria.    Allied  to  Bletia.) 

Stove  orchid.  Division  in  spring ;  sandy,  fibry 
peat,  and  a  little  fibry  loam,  well-drained,  in  pots ; 
or  in  baskets,  surrounded  by  the  above,  with  an 
mddition  of  sphagnum  moss.    See  Oacaioa. 

P.  tetrago^nia  (four-cornered-«<«fn).    3.    Brown. 
December.    Mauritius.    1837. 

Pbtala'cte.  (From  petalon,  a  petal, 
and  cute,  a  ray.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[Asteraceae].  Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia  2- 
Superjlua,    Allied  to  Antennaria.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  young  side -shoots, 
frettinfjf  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
gUss,  in  May ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat,  with 
pteees  of  charcoal,  and  well-drained  pota.  Winter 
temp.,  88^  to  48^ 


P.  bi'coUtr  (two-coloured).    Purple,  white.    May. 
1816. 

—  corona'ta  (crowned).    White.    May.    1816. 

Persoo'nia.  (Named  after  C,  H,  Per- 
sootty  a  ^distinguished  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Proteads  [Proteacese].  Linn.,  4c-Tetran- 
dria  l-Monoyynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Mouth 
Wales,  yellow-flowered,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  spring,  and  kept  in  a  tem- 
perate pit  until  roots  are  formed ;  fibry  loam  and 
sandy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  38^  to  45^;  summer, 
60^  i  a  little  shaded. 

P.  brevifo'lia  (short-leaved).     1840. 

—  cAam«'/)t7y«  (icround-pine).    4.    June.     1834. 

—  /^•rtt^'i'ntfci  (rustv).  3.  Yellow,  red.  June.  1833. 
-^  flejei/u'tia  (bent-leaved),     a.    June.     1834. 

—  Fraee'ri  (Praser's). 

—  heteropfipUta  (various-leaved).    Swan  River. 

—  hirsu'ta  (hairy).    4.    June.     180U. 

—' juniperi'mi  (juniper-like).    4.    June.    18S6. 

—  lanceoln'ta  (spear-head- leaned).  4.  June.  1791. 

—  /a<i/o'/t(t  (broad-leaved).    4.    June.     1795. 

—  tinea'ris  (nuro^' leaved).    5.    July.    1/94. 
— /M'<rt(</i  (shining).    June.    1834. 

—  mo'//t«  (soft).    3.    July.    1836. 

—  m^r«j/tot'<^ff  (myrtilius-like).    White.    18.37. 

—  nu'ttins  (nodding).    ^.    1834. 

—  pa'//t<fa  (pale).    Orange.    July.    1SS4. 

—  ptm/o'/ia  (pine-leaved).    4.    June.     1898. 

—  pn(Jno'«a  (frosty).    3.    June.     1834. 

—  etUiei'na  {vt'iWoin. leaved).  7.  Pink.  July.  1796. 
-^  sca'bra  {%:rxTij).    4.    June.     1834. 

—  spa^utoVa  (spatulate-Zeacerf).    June-    1884. 

—  tenuif&lia  (thin-leaved).    June.    1883. 

Peryme'nium.  (Meaning  not  explained. 
Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceae].  Linn., 
19-Syngenesia  2-  Superflua. ) 

Cuttings,  taken  from  the  points  of  shoots,  or 
the  firm  side-shoots ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  38^  to  48^. 

P.  Barclay a'num    (Barclay's).     Copper.     July. 
Mexico.     1830. 

Petau'dium.  (From  petalon,  a  petal ; 
referring  to  the  conspicuous  flowers.  Nat. 
ord.,  Acanthads  [Acantbacese].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2'Aiigiospermia„  Allied  to 
Ruellia.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Cuttinga  of  shoots  in 
April  or  May,  in  sandy  loam,  in  a  hotbed ;  sandy, 
fibry  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  Winter  temp.,  48° 
to  (kJP;  summer,  fiO**  to  80°. 

P.  Barlerioi*de»  (Barleria-like).  4.  White.  June. 
India. 

Petaloste*mon.      (From   petalon^    a 

petal,  and  s/emoii,  a  stamen ;   stamens 

joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  petals.    Nat. 

OY^.^Leg^rniinrnts  Plants  [Fabaceee].  Linn., 

l&'M»*iudelphia  H-Fcntandria,    Allied  to 

Psoralia.) 

Hardy  North  American  herbaceous  pi>rennials. 
Division  in  spring ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  little'' peat 
or  leaf-mould. 

p.  ca'n(2id«m  (white).    1.    White.    July.     18M. 

—  c<t'm«ttm  (flesh-coloured).  ^.  Flesh.  July.  18! I. 
~  eorymhf^sum  (corymbed).  l^*  White.  August. 

1811. 
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p.  «i7^o'n<m  (shaggy).    Bed.    July.    J 826. 

—  viola'ceum  (vxolti).   1.    Violet.    August.  1811. 

Petive'ria.  (Named  after  J.  Petiver, 
an  English  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Petive- 
riads  [Petiveiiace®].  lAnn.,7'Hiptandria 
i-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen.  West  Indian,  white-flowered 
shrubs.  Cutting^  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  May, 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  sweet  bot- 
tom-heat ;  peat  and  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp., 
48°  to  6u°;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

P.  cUlia'cea  (garlic-scented).    2.    June.    1759. 

—  octo'fufra  (eight-stamened).    2.    June.    1737. 

Petrje'a.  (Named  after  Lord  Petre. 
Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas  [Verbenacese].  Linn., 
l^'Didynamia  2'Angiospermia.    Allied  to 

Duranta.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.    Cuttings  of  short,  Arm 
side-shoots  in  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,   and  in    bottom-hest ;    rich,   sundy  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  60° ;  summer,  60°  to  90°. 
P.  cre'cf a  (erect).    10.    Blue.    S.  Amer.     1823. 
— .rugo'sa  (wrinkly).   10.  Blue.   Caraccas.   1824. 

—  Stape'tia  (StapeliSL-flowered).  20.  Lilac.  June. 

S.  Amer.    Twiner. 

—  volu'bilia  (twisting).  20.  Purple.    July.    Vera 

Crux.     1733.    Twiner. 

Petboca'lus.  (From  petrost  a  rock, 
and  kaloHf  beantiful;  pretty  rock- plant. 
Nat.  ord.,  Crucifers  [Brassicaceee].  Linn., 
16 -Tetr adynamia.    Allied  to  Draba.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  in  spring, 
cuttings  of  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  summer ; 
sandy  loam ;  protect  with  an  evergreen  branch  in 
severe  weather. 

P.  Pyrtna'ica  (Pyrenean).  J.  Pink.  May.  Pyre- 
nees. 1759. 
Petro'phila.  (From  petros,  a  rock,  or 
stone,  afid  phileo^  to  love ;  referring  to 
their  natural  habitation.  Nat.  ord.,  Pro- 
tea'ds  [ProteacesB].  Linn.,  4i-Tetrandria 
I'Mottogynia,    Allied  to  Protea.) 

Greenhouse,  evergreen,  white  •  flowered,  New 
Holland  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  spring, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame ; 
fibry,  rather  tenacious  loam,  and  a  little  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  38°  to  48°. 

P.  bremfo'lia  (short-leaved). 

—  fastifia'ta  (pyramidal).    6.    July.     1820. 
'-^JUi/o'iia  (thread-leaved).    5.    June.     1824. 

—  frlanduU'gera  (gland-bearing). 

—  heterophy'Ua  (various-leaved). 
— juncifo'lia  (rush- leaved). 

—  peduncula  ^a(/onjr-flower-8talked).4.JttIy.I824. 

—  puiche' Ha  (neat).     5.    July.     1790. 

—  W^tda  (stiff).     5.     June.     1823. 

—  tereti/oUia  (round-leaved).    4.    July.     1824. 

—  ^ri'jfitfa  (three-defc).    4.    July.    1820. 

Petty-Whin.     GenVsta  A'nglica, 
Petu'nga.     (Its  Indian  name.     Nat. 

ord.,  Cinchonads  [CinchonacesB].    Linn., 

b-Pentandria  1  ■  Mon  ogynia. ) 

Stove    evergreen    shrub.    Cuttings    of  half- 
ripeued  sfaootn  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
,a  slight  buttom-beat ;  sandy  Iqjim  and  fibry  peat. 
SVipt^rtdapv^O"  to  6o°;  summer,  60°  to  80°. 


P.  AojrAtir^Ma'na  (Dr.  BoxbvTgli'a).   8.   White. 
May.    E.  Ind.     1818. 

Pettj'nia.  (From  petun,  Brazilian  name 
for  tobacco,  to  which  Petunia  ia  allied. 
Nat.  ord,  jNigMthades  [  Solan  acese].  Linn., 
5-Pentandna  1  Monogynia,) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  wywn 
in  a  hotbed,  in  If  arch ;  seedlings  pricked  out,  and 
finally  transplanted  into  the  borders  in  May ;  cut- 
tings of  the  points  of  shoots,  or  small  side-shoots, 
in  spring,  in  beat,  and  in  summer  and  autumn 
without  heat,  except  being  covered  with  glass ; 
scarcely  any  of  them  will  stand  frost.  It  is  beat 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a  cold,  dry  pit  during  the 
winter;  for  growing,  light,  rich,  sandy  loam. 
Temp.,  not  below  38°  in  winter. 

P.  acumina'ta  (pointed-Zeaoetf).  2.  White.  July. 
Chili.    1827. 

—  interme'dia  (intermediate).  1.  Yellow,  purple. 

August.    Buenos  Ayr^s.     1832. 

—  nyctaginiflo'ra  (marvel-of- Peru-flowered).    4. 

White.    August.    S.  Amer.     1823. 
-^phteni'cea  (purple-Jfowffrerf).     2^.     Crimson, 
purple.    June-     Buenos  Ayres.     >8S1. 

—  viola'cea  ^violet-coloured).    Rose,  purple.  Au- 

gust.   Buenos  Ayres.     1831. 

Peu'hcs.  Same  as  8alpia'nthn$  fra'- 
grans, 

Peyrou'sia,  properly  Ovieda.  (Named 
after  La  Peyroiisey  the  French  navigator. 
Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Iridacese].  Linn.,  3- 
Triandria  l-Afonogynia.) 

Greenhouse  bulbs,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  blue-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  spcci* 
fled.    For  culture,  see  Ixia. 

P.  dculea'ta  (prickly),  i.  Blue,  yellow.  June.  1825. 

—  a'ncepa  (two-edged).    ^.    September.     1824. 

—  ror^m^o'fa  (corymbed).    ^.    Bfay.    1791. 

—  Fubri'cii  (Fabricius's).    |.    Hay.     1825. 

—  falca'ta{,t\cWt-leaved),    4*    May.     1825. 
— fasc'cula'ta  (fascicled).    ^.    May.     1825. 

— fiuifo'lia  (cleft-leaved).  ^.  Violet.  August.  1809. 

—  <t7enot'<ie«(catchfly-like).  ^.  Violet.  June.  1822. 

Pha'ca.  (Name  of  a  plant  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides.  Nat.  ocd..  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn.,  IT -Diadelphia 
4:-Decandria,    Allied  to  Astragalus.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  sown  in  a 
little  heat,  in  April,  and  seedlings  planted  out, 
will  bloom  the  same  season ;  many  will  do  so  if 
sown  in  good  places  in  the  open  air ;  division  of 
the  roots  in  spring ;  cuttings  under  a  hand-light, 
in  summer;  sandy  loam.  Can^scena  requires 
protection  from  frost  in  winter. 

P.  alpi'na  (alpine).  2.  Pale  yellow.  July.  Aostria. 

1759. 
Duhu'rica  (Dahurian).  Pale  yellow.  Da- 

huria.     1820. 

—  arena'ria  (sand).  ^,  Cream.  July.  Siberia.  1796. 

—  a«/r4f  a'/iiM  (astragalua-like).  1.  White,  blue. 

July.    Scotland. 

—  austra'tis  (southern).   ^.    Pale  purple.    May. 

South  Europe.    1779. 

—  Btt'tica  (Bsetie).  4.  White.  May.  Spain.  I64O. 

—  cane'scena  (hoary).    1.   Pale  rose.  July.   Val- 

paraiso.   1831. 

—  densifo'Ha  (crowded-leaved).    1.    Red.    July. 

California.    1822. 

—  exalMta{X»\\).   1.    Yellow.  July.  Altai.  1828. 
—fri'gida  (cold).  I.  Cream.  July.  Austria.  1/05. 
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P.  ftlti'bra  (smooth).  1 .  White.  July.  Franee.  1818. 

—  Lappo'nica    (Lapland).      ^.     Purple.      July. 

North  Europe.     18l6. 

—  lu'tea  (yellow).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Siberia.  1827. 

—  oroboi'des  (orobus-like).     1.     Purple.    July. 

Norway.     1820. 

—  triangula'rii  (three-coraered).   1.  Blue.  July. 

Siberia.     1824. 

Phage  'lia.  ( From  phakelos,  a  bundle ; 
the  disposition  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
HydrophyU  [H>dropbyllace£B].  Lion., 
tS-Pentandria  1-Monogynia.  Allied  to 
Eutoca.) 

Annuals,  by  seeds;  perennials,  by  seed  and 
division  in  April ;  sandy,  common  garden-soil. 

HARDY   ANNUALS. 
P.  conge'sfa    {erowded'racemed).     1^.     Purple, 

blue.    June.    Texas.     1836. 
— JSmbria'ta  (fringed).    Lilae,  white.    N.  Amer. 

—  tanacetijo'lia  (tansy -leaved).   3.  Blue.   June. 

California.     1832. 

'—  vint/o'/ta  (vine-leaved).   I^.   Light  blue.   Sep- 
tember.   Texas.     1834. 

HARDY     HERBACEOUS. 

P.  A'ldea  (Aldea).   1^.   Pink.   June.  Peru.  1894. 

—  bipinnat^fida    (duubly-Ieafleted).     2.     Blue. 

June.     N.  Amer.     1824. 

—  circtAti'^a  (rounded).     1^.    Piuk.    June.    Ma- 

gellan.    1817. 

Ph«drana'ssa.     (From  phaidros,  gay, 

and  aHassUf  queen.   Nat.  ord  ,  AmaryWds 

[Amaryllidacefle].      Linn.,    (S-Hexaudrla 

l-MoHogynia.     Allied  to  Coburgid.) 

Peruvian  bulbs,  requiring  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouBP,  and  succeed  best  in  a  strong,  yellow 
loam,  like  Coburgia ;  they  rest  in  winter,  or  may 
be  made  to  rest  in  summer.  For  culture,  see 
COBv'aoiA. 

P.chlora'cra  (greenish-yellow).      1.     Crimson, 
green-     December.     1844. 

—  obtu'sa  (blunt).    December.     1844. 
Ph-sno'coma.     (From  phainos,  bloody, 

and  komet  bair;  colour  of  involucrura. 
Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese].  linn., 
J9-8yngenesia  2-8uperJlua.  Allied  to 
Helichrysum.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
young  side-shoots,  getting  firm  at  the  base,  in 
■and,  over  peat,  in  pots  three-parts  filled  with 
drainage,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  kept  near  the 
glass  of  a  house  or  pit  iu  summer ;  sandy  peat 
and  a  little  fibry  loam.   Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

P,  proli'fera  (proliferous).     4.     Crimson.    Sep- 
tember.   Cape  of  Good  Bope.     1789. 

Pha'itjs.  (From  phaiosy  shining ;  re- 
ferhng  to  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidaceee].  Linn.,  fiO-Oynandria  1- 
Monandria.    Allied  to  Bletia.) 

Stove  orchids.  Division  of  the  pseudo-bulb- 
like  shoots,  as  growth  commences,  in  spring; 
grown  in  pots.    Se.s  OacHioa. 

P.  u'lbus  (white).  S.  White.  July.  Sylhet.   1830. 

—  anguitifo'lius  (narrow-leaved).    Green.    July. 

l^nidad.    1H21. 
•^bVcoUir   (two-coloured).    2.    Maroon,  white. 
July.    Ceylun. 

—  cttU&au*     {ibXck-Upped),         Reddish-brown. 

March.    Java.    1848. 


P.  >Ia'0iM  (yellow).    Yellow.    India.    18S7. 

—  grandifu'lius   (large-leaved).    White,  brown. 

April.    China.     1778. 

—  intetme'diwt  (intermediate).    India.    18S9. 

— >  fnacM/ttViM  (spotted-Zeaoed).  3.  Yellow.  June. 
Nepaul.     1823. 

—  Walli'chii  (Dr.  U'atlich*s).    S.    Orange,  yel- 

low.   April.    Khooseea.    1887. 

Phaleno'psis.  Butterfly-Plant.  (From 
phalaiim,  a  moth,  and  opsis^  like ;  the 
appearance  of  these  handsome  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [OrchidaceeeJ.  Linn., 
20-Gynandria  l-Monandna. ) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  baskets  or  on  blocks. 
Pieces  of  oflfset  shoots,  kept  dry  at  the  base,  for  a 
day  or  two,  before  setting  them  growing.  See 
OECBioa. 

White,  pink.    June. 


White.    Year. 
White, 
pink. 


P.  ama'bili*  (lovely).    1^. 

Manilla.    18S6. 
longi/o'lia  (long-leaved). 

Manilla.     1842. 

—  —^  rotundifo^tia    (round-leaved). 

Year.    Manilla.     18S7. 

—  grandifto'ra   (large-flowered).    White, 

September.    Java.    I817. 

—  ro'sea  (rosy).  1^.  Deep  vermilion.  Manilla.] 848. 

Pha 'LABIS.     Canaiy    Grass.      (From 

phalaroSfShimxxgi  referring  to  the  shining 

seeds.    Nat.  ord.,  Gra««es  [Graminaceee]. 

Linn.,  3-7Vi«nrfna  ^Digynia.) 

P.  Canarit^nsis  produces  the  Canary-seeds  of 
commerce.     Seeds  ;  common  soil. 

P.  appendieula'ta  (appendaged).  1.  June.  Egypt. 
1820. 

—  Canarie'nsia  (Canary).    2.    July.    Britain. 

—  commuta'ta  (changed).    1.   June.   Italy.  1S23. 

Phaleroca'rpus.  This  hardy  ever- 
green creeper  should  have  been  added 
toGaultheria. 

p.  aerpyllifo'lia    (wild-thyme-leaved).       White. 
April.     N.  Amer.     1815. 

Phaloca'llis.  (From  phalosj  a  cone, 
kallost  beautiful ;  beautifully  cone-crested. 
Nat.  ord.,  Inds  [Iridacese].  Linn.,  3- 
Triandria  X-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Phy- 
cella.) 

Half-hardy  Mexican  bulb.  The  flower  lasts 
only  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.  Seeds  and  off- 
sets in  spring ;  requires  a  little  protection  from 
wet  and  cold  in  winter ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
leaf-mould. 

P.  plu'mbea  (lead-coloured).   1^.   Lead-coloured. 
July.    Mexico.    1837. 

Pharbi'tis.  (^From  pharbe,  colour; 
deep  and  varied  colours  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds  [Convolvulac««]. 
Linn.,  b-Peniandria  l-Monogyuia,  Allied 
to  Ipomoea). 

For  culture,  see  Itoum'a, 

HARDY  TWINING  ANNUALS. 
P.  6ar6a'to  (bearded).  September.  Virginia.  1799. 

—  burbi'gera  (beard-bearing).  Blue.  September. 

N.  Amer. 

—  hederafeea  (ivy-teaoed).    Blue.    August.    N. 

Amer.    1729. 
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GREENHOUSE   TWINING  ANNUALS. 
P.  ctupidu'ta   (sharp-pointed).      Purple.     July. 
Peru.    1732. 

—  D///<^m7  (Dilleniuft'fl)     Blue.   June.  Ethiopia. 

—  divergifo'lia  (various-leaTed).   5.   Blue.  June. 

Mexico.     1836. 

—  m'/(nil).    Blue.    August.    America.    1607. 

—  puncta'ta  (doited).     Purple,  Tiolet.    August. 

India. 

STOVE   TWINING  ANNUALS. 
P.  hi'spida   (bristly).    White,    purple.    August. 
£. Ind.     162P. 

—  sca'bra  (scurfy).    White.    September.    1823. 

EVERGREEN    TWINERS. 
P.  catha'rtica  (purgative;.    Blue,  purple.    Sep- 
tember.    Mexico.     1848.    Stove. 

—  ctgrulf'seena  rblue).    Pale  blue.   July.  E.  Ind. 

1820.    Hardy. 

—  Leu' Hi  (L»^ar'«).   Blue.  June.   Buenos  Ayres. 

1835.     Stove  deciduous. 

—  osM'na  (purple).    20.    Purple.    July.    Cuba. 

1840.    Stove. 

—  tyrianthi'nn    (purple).       Purple.       October. 

Mexico.     1838.    Stove  deciduous. 

—  va'ria   (variable).    Blue,  violet.    September. 

1816.  Stove. 
Phase' OLUS.  Kidney  Bean.  (From  pha- 
selus,  a  little  boat ;  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  pods.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fa- 
bacesB] .  Linn.  YJ -Diadelphia  4-  Decandna.) 
For  culture  of  annuals,  see  Eidnbt  Bbaks; 
perennials,  by  division  and  cuttings,  and  usual 
greenhouse  or  stove  culture. 

STOVE   DECIDUOUS   TWINERS. 
P.  Caraca'tla   (Caracalla).     1^.     Lilac.    August. 

India.     1600. 

—  loha'lun  (lobed-/e«»<?d).  6.  Yellow.  September. 

Buenos  Ayren.     1843.    Evergreen. 

—  «/9ffCiV«tw(6hovi'y)  6.8carlet.July.  Orinoco.1820. 

GREENHOUSE    DECIDUOUS   TWINER. 
P.  4y<o(>'«frt''(«ood).6.Scarlet.  July.  Mexico.  1825. 

HAI^DY   DECIDUOUS   TWINERS. 
P.  tnultiflo'nts  (many-flowered).  12.  Scarlet.  July. 
S.  Amer.     1633. 

a///t/fM'rtt«  (white-flowering).    IS.  White. 

August.     S.  Amer.     l633. 

—  perc'nni*  (perennial).    3.    Dark  purple.    July. 

C»rurtna.     1834. 

—  vufga'ris  (common).  I.White.  July.  India.  1.'597. 
fascia'tue  (hMided-seeded).  White.  July. 

India.     1597. 
variegii'tua  (variegated -aeerfffd).    White. 

July.    India.     1597- 

TWINING   ANNUALS. 
P.  flCom7»/./'KM»  (aconite- leaved).  2.  Pink.  July. 

K.  Ind.     1731. 

—  ama'nvK  (pleasinjr).    4.    Red.    July.    Society 

Islands.     1820. 

—  chrysafnthoa  (golden  -  flowered).    3.    Yellow. 

July. 

—  ^onospe'f*»iu«  (angled-seeded).  4.  Pale  violet, 

white.     July. 

—  heterophy'ilus  (variable-leaved).  4.  Red.  June. 

Mexico.     1820. 

—  lathyroi'des  (lathyrus-like).    2.  Scarlet.   July. 

Jamaica.     1786. 
~  mtrrosp^'r^Rtif  (small-seeded).  1.  Dark  purple. 
June.     Cuba.     1825. 

—  te'mi-ertf'c^wa  (hal.-erect).  2.  Red.    July.  W. 

Ind.     1/81. 

—  toro'su4i  'uneven)  4.  Violet.  July.  Nepaul.  1818. 

—  ftiola'cetm  (violet).  3.  Violet.  July.  Africa.  1800. 

—  Xuare'«(f(Xuares'ii;.4.  Red.  July.  S.Amer.  1818. 


Pheasant's  Eye  Adonis.    Ado'nis  au- 

lumua'lis. 

Pheba'lium.  (From  phibafe,  a  myrtle ; 

the  appearance  of  the  plants.   Nat.  ord., 

Biieworts  [Rutaceoe].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria 

i-Monoyynia.     Allied  to  Crowea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen,  yellow-flowered,  New 
Holland  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots, 
or  short,  stumpy  side  -shoots,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  in  Alay  ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  third  portion  of 
fibry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  38°  to  48°. 

P.  uu'reum  (golden).    6.    May.     1823. 
~  elaftum  (tall).     10.    May.     18S5. 

—  lachnoi'des  (lachnaea-likc).    3.    May.     1824. 

—  Hnea're  (narrow- /eaofd).    3.    June.     1825. 

—  «a/tct/o'/<|ifn  (willow-leaved).    3.    June.    1826. 

—  sguamut(/9um  (scaly).    24.    May.    1824. 

Philade'lphus.  Syringa,  or  Mock 
Orange.  (At"henian  name  for  a  sbnib. 
Nat.  ord.,  Syringas  [Philadelphiaceae]. 
Linn.,  12-Icosandna  i-Monoyynia.  Allied 
to  Dentsia.)  • 

Hardy  deciduous,  white-flowered  shrubs.  Lay- 
ers and  suckers,  and  dividing  the  plant  in  spring ; 
common  soil ;  deep  loam  is  best.  Many  of  the 
species  would  present  a  beautiful  appearance  if 
grovtn  as  single  dwarf  specimen  trees,  with  a 
clean  stem. 
P.  corona'rivs  (garland).  8.  May.  South  Europe. 

1596. 
yfo're-z^/e'no  (double-flowered).    8.    May. 

South  Europe. 
fo'tiis  variega'tis  (variegated-leaved).     8. 

May.    South  Europe. 

»r«'ii»«  (dwarf).    2.     May. 

rulga'ris  (common).    8.    May. 

—  /ortAtt'/idw*  (bundle-flowered).    6.    June.    N. 

Amer. 

—  GorrfomVwM*  (Gordon**).  10.  July.   N.  Amer. 

—  grMnd»/?(/r«*  (large-flowered).  6.  June.  Caro- 

lina.    1811. 

—  hirm'tug  (hairy).    3.  June.    N.  Amer.    1820. 

—  tfioc(o'r««  (scentless).  4.  June.  Carolina.  1/38. 
— /o///o7ttt«  (broad-leaved).  4.  June.  N.  Amer. 

—  lu'xus {\oo%e-grotnt4g).  4.  June.  N.  Amer.  1^30. 

—  L««i'«ii  (Lewis'n).    6.   June.    N.  Amer.    1739- 

—  Mi'xicn'nua  (Mexican).  2.  June.  Mexico.  IhSy. 

—  specio'suH  {tkYiOviy).     10     June.     N.  Amer. 

—  ^owewfo'AtiJj  (downy).  3.  June.   Nepaul.  1822. 

—  irijio'rvs  (three-flowered).     4.     Himalaya. 

—  tf<?m/co'«M  (wart ed).    4.    June.     N.  Amer. 

—  Zey/ie'ri  (Zejher's).    3.    June.    N.  Amer. 

Phile'sia.  (From  p/M/e«?o»,  lovely.  Nat. 
ord.^  SarsaparUlas  [Smilaceffi].  linn.,  6- 
Hfxandna  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  La- 
pageria.) 

This  everareen  is  probably  hardy.  Prune  after 
it  has  bloomed  early  in  the  summer.  Propagated 
by  cuttings.  Peatatid  loam  in  equal  proportions; 
requires  to  be  kept  moist. 

P.  bwtifo'lia  (box-leaved).   3.  IHnk.  June.  Val- 
divia.     1853. 

Philibe'rtia.  (Named  of  J,  C,  Phili- 
hert,  a  botanical  author.  Nat.  ord.,  Ascle- 
piads  [Asclepiadaeeai].  Linn.,  ^-Pentau- 
dria  2  Diyyn ia.    Allied  to  Pei-gularia. ) 

Stove,   yellowish  •  white  •  flowered,   evergreen 
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twiners,  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Cuttings  of  Ann  side* 
shoot»  in  sand,  nnder  a  bell-glass,  in  May,  and 
kept  in  a  cold  pit  until  struck;  sandy  loam  and 
fihry  prat,  well-drained.  Winter  temp.,  4CP  to 
45® ;  summer,  60*  to  7&°. 

P.  grn'eilii  (9\tn6m).    0.    June.    1830. 

—  grandifto'ra  (large-flowered).    June.    1830. 

Phillt'rea.  (From  phyllon^  a  leaf;  li- 
terally, a  leafy  plant,  the  flowers  being 
inconspicuous.  "S &t.  ord.y  OUveworts  [Ole- 
acese].    Linn.,  2'Diandi'ui  l-Monogynia.) 

Of  all  our  hirdy  erergreens  the  Phillyrea  is  the 
best  adapted  for  growinfr  aa  dwarf  standard*.  All 
white-flowered,  and  natives  of  South  of  Europe. 
Layers  in  autumn ;  cuttings  under  a  hand-light ; 
seeds,  sfter  being  mixed  with  soil  in  the  rot-heap ; 
good,  common  garden-soil. 

P.  angusti/o'fin  (narrow-lesyed).   8.  Mar.    1 597. 

AracAiV/rt  (forked).     8.    May.     i597. 

ro«>narJn(/b'/ta(rosemary-leaved)  8.  May. 

1597. 

—  /«'»!« (smooth-/«a0tf(f).     15.    May.     1597. 

—  lanceula'ta  (spear-head-Zfrioerf).    8.    June. 
— /Md/fi'/m  (broad-leaved).     15.    May.    1597. 

—  /f>tM^rt/ri'/ia  (privet-leaved).    15.  May.    1599. 

—  mc'ffta  (m«>diate).     15.    May.     1597. 
dtM'i/o'//a  (box-teaved).    15.    May.    1797. 

—  ohIVqna  {tvntXtA^leaved).     15.    May.     1597. 

—  o/^o/oVia  (olive-leaved).     15.     May.     1597. 

—  pe/fKftt/M  (drooping).     15.    May.     1597. 

—  spinu'na  (spiny).    June.     1 597. 

pHnx>DE'NDRON.  (From  phileOf  to  love» 
and  dendron,  a  tree;  referring  to  habit  of 
the  plants  growing  on  trees.  Nat.  ord., 
Arads  [Araceic].  Linn.,  2l-Mon(Bcia  3- 
Triandrhu    Allied  to  Caladium.) 

Stove  rambling  evergreens.  Division  of  the 
roots ;  cuttings  of  short,  stubby  side- shoots  in 
•and,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  peat;  rich,  sandy 
loam  and  iibry  pieces  of  peat.  Winter  temp., 
55°  to  60°:  summer,  00°  to  8.'^°. 

P.  ar6ore'«ren«  (tree-like).  June.  W.  Ind.   1759. 

—  cra««tn«'rot»m(thick-ribbed).  20.  Green,  white. 

December.    Brazil.     1636. 
-~ /ragranti'saimum  (most  fragrant).    4.    Red, 
white.     March.     Demerara.     1834. 

—  ^raiu<'/o'/i«m  (large-leaved).  6.  White.  March. 

Caraccas.     1803. 
— -  iripa'rtitum  (three-parted).  White.  Caraccas. 
1810. 

Philothe'ca.  (From  philos,  smooth, 
and  thekf,  a  sheAth;  smooth  tube  of  sta- 
mens. Nat.  ord.,  Rueworls  [RutacesBj. 
Linn.,  IG-Mtmadelphia  Q-Decandria,  Al- 
lied to  Crowea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  short 
young  shoots,  a  little  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand, 
under  a  hrll-glass,  snd  placed  in  a  cold  frame  in 
May ;  sandv  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  45°.  ' 

P.  austra'lis  (southern).  2.  Pale  red.  April.  N.  S. 
Wsles.     1822. 

Phi'lydrum.  (From  phileo,  to  love, 
and  hydor,  water.  Nat.  ord.,  Waterworts 
[Philydraceae].  Linn.,  l-Monandria  l- 
Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  biennial.  Seeds  in  spring,  in  a  warm 


place,  and  moved  to  a  colder  when  up;  wnAf 
loam  and  peat ;  does  best  in  the  greenhouse. 

P.  lanuginn'sum  (woolly).  3.  Yellow.  June.  China. 
1801. 

Phlebo'dium.  (From  phleb.%  a  vein. 
Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaceifi].  Linn., 
24-  Cryptogamia  1  -  Filices. ) 

Store  Ferns.    See  Fkans. 

P.  areola* turn  (areolate).  1 .  Yellow.  May.  Brastl. 

—  at^reum  (golden).  3.  Yellow.  March.  W.  Ind. 

I74S. 

—  decuma'nvm  (tall).  6.  Yellow.  May.  Braiil.1818. 

—  eUmgaftum  (lengthened).    Brown.    May.    W. 

Ind.     184S. 

—  lyeopodioifdee  (club-mosa-like).      ^.     Brown, 

yellow.    March.    Jamaiet*    1823. 

—  ni'tidum  (shining).  Brown,  yellow.  May.  Hon- 

duras. 1844. 
•"pereufuum  (struck).    Brown,  yellow.    May. 

Brazil.  1841. 
^puloina'tum  (cushioned).  BfOWn,  yellow.  May. 

Brasil.     1841. 

—  eporodoca'rpum   (spore-fruited).    3.    Brown, 

yellow.    May.    MexieO'     1842. 
->  squamult/aum  (scaly).     Browa,  yellow.  Blay. 
Brasil.     1842. 

PHix)aACA'NTHUB.  (FroiD  phlox,  a  flame, 
and  akanthus,  the  type  of  this  Nat. 
ord.  of  Acanthads  [Aoaothacese],  the 
flowers  being  flame- colonred.  Linn.,  2- 
DiandriaX-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Jasticia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.    FOr  culture,  «ee  Jus- 

Tl'CIA. 

P.  eurviflo'rus  (curved-flowered).  0.  Red,  yellow. 
June.    Sylhet.     183^. 

—  gtUMtue  (spotted).  Ij.  YelioW-spotted.  April. 

E.  Ind.     1828. 

—  thyrti/lo'rus  (thyrse-flowered).  Orange.  May. 

£.  Ind.     1812. 

Phlo'mis.  (From  pMogmo$,  a  flame ; 
down  used  for  wicks.  Nat.  ord.,  Lipworts 
[Lamiacese].  Linn.,  1^-Didynamia  1- 
OymnoHpermia,    Allied  to  Leonotis.) 

Perennials,  seeds,  divisions,  and  slips  planted 
in  spring  and  autumn ;  shrubs,  by  cuttings  and 
slips,  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shady  place,  or 
under  a  hand-light ;  shrubs  requiring  protection 
in  winter,  by  cuttings  under  hand-lights,  in 
summer ;  all  good,  mellow,  well-drained  soil. 

HALF-HARDY  HERBACEOUS,   &C. 
P.  angvutifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).    Cream.    July. 
Levant.     159d.    Evergreen. 

—  crini'ta  {YitXr-bracted).  2.   Pale  brown.  June. 

Spain.     1820. 

—  fioccf/naifiotVy).  2.  Yellow.  August.  Egypt. 

1828.    Evergreen. 

—  iVts»o'/Jt(Nissole's).    2.    Yellow.    June.    Le- 

vant.   1757.   . 

—  orienta'lis  (eastern).     3.    Pale  brown.    July. 

South  Europe.     1820. 
HARDY  EVERGREEN   SHRUBS. 
P.  bi'color  (two-coloured).  Yellow,  purple.  Jane. 
Lybia.     1714. 

—  ferrugi'nea  (r\i9ty),  2.   Yellow,  brown.  June. 

Naples.     1823. 

Cre'/ica  (Cretan).     3.     Yellow.     June. 

Crete.     1820. 

—  frutico'nn    (shrubby.     Jeruaalem    Sage),    3. 

Yellow.    June.    Spain.    1596* 
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P.Ila'liea  (lUlian).  3.  Purple.  July.  It«Iy.  l66l. 
-^  lana'ta  (woolly).  1^.  Yellow.  June.Candia.l696. 

—  lychni'tea  (lychnitis).     3.      Yellow,   brown. 

July.    South  Europe.    I668. 

—  pufTm'rtfa  (purple).    8.    Purple.   July.  South 

Europe.    1661. 

—  olstfo'M  (clammy).    Yellow.    June.    Levant. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
P.  agraffia  (field).  Purplish.  July.  Siberia.  1830. 

—  alpi'na  (dpine).  1.  Purple.  July.  Siberia.  1803. 

—  Armenifaca  (Armenian).     1.    Yellow.    July. 

Armenia,     1884. 

—  Caahmeria'na  (Cashmere).  3.  Pale  lilac.  July. 

Cashmere. 

—  he'rba'Ve'nti  (wind-herb).    S.    Red.   August. 

South  Europe.     15g6. 
«-  laeinia'ta  (jagged-teaved).    8.    Purple.   July. 

Levant.    17SI. 
^lunarifo'lia    (honesty-leaved).      S.     Yellow. 

June.     Levant.     1818. 

—  pu'ngetu  (stinging).    3.    Brown.    July.    Ar- 

menia.   1820. 

—  RuauUia'na  (Ruasell's).    8.    Brown.    June. 

Levant.    1831. 
"- Sa'mia  (Samian).  3.  Purple.  N.  Afric».  1714. 

—  n'mplex  (simple).Purple.May. Himalayas. 1838. 

—  tubero'ta    (tuberous).    4.    Purple.    August. 

Siberia.     1750. 

Phlo'x.  (From  phlox,  flame;  bril- 
liancy  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Phlox- 
worts  [Polemoniacese].  linn.,  6-Pen- 
tandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica, except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Divi- 
sions, and  cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  in  a  shady 
place,  in  summer ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould ; 
the  low  trailing  ones  are  beautiful  on  knolls  and 
rock-works.  Drummo'ndi  by  seed  sown  the  first 
week  in  April,  in  gentle  heat. 

half-hardy. 

P.  aritta'ta  (awned).  ^.  White.  April..  Caro- 
lina.    1838. 

—  F/on<fa'na( Florida).    1.    Rose.    April.    1834. 

—  9peci(/»a  (ihowy).  1.   Flesh.   Columbia.  1836. 

HARDY. 

P.  acumina'ta  {pointed-leaved).  4.  Pale  purple. 
July.     1818. 

•~' aeutifo'lia  (acute-leaved).  4.  Purple.  Au- 
gust.    183A. 

—  Canade'tuit  (Canadian).  I .  Blue.  April.  1835. 
» ca'mea  (fleshy).    1.    Pink.    August.    I8I6. 

—  Caroli'na  (Carolina).    1.    Pale  purple.    Au- 

gust.. Carolina.    1728. 

—  corda'ta  {ht9xt-leaoed).    Pale  purple.    Caro- 

lina.    1837. 

—  crauifo'Ua  (thick-leaved).  8.  Rose.  April.  1835. 
'<—  di'sticha  (two- rowed).   5.   Red.  August.  1826. 

—  divariea'ta  (spreading).  1.  Light  blue.  March. 

1746. 

—  DrufRmo'nif<  (Drummond's).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Texas.     1835.    Annual. 

—  eto'/a  (tall).    6.    Lilac;    September.    1828. 

—  esce'ha  (tall).    4.     Purple.    August.    1834. 

—  ^/oAe'rrtma  (smoothest).  3.  Red.  July.    1/25. 

—  interme'dia  (intermediate).   3.   Purple.    July. 
-^  invohierafta  (involucred).  1.  Lilac.  June.  1830. 

—  Ue'ta  (charming).    3^.    White.    August. 

—  latifo'tia  (broad-leaved).     S.     Purple.    July. 

Carolina.     1813. 
'— mactt/a7a(spotted-«toMretf).  4.  Purple.  July. 
1740. 

—  n<'/<<<a  (shining).    3.    Purple.    July.    1800. 

—  m'mi'/jt  (snowy).    ^.    White.    April.    1820. 


P.  ^ortlfta  (soentad).    Lilao.    Angast. 

—  ova'ta  (egg-2eao«i().   l^*    Purple.   June.  1759. 

—  — •  Lutonia'na  (Lady  Liston's).    1.    Purple. 

Julf.     I8I6. 

—  panicuht'ta  (panided).  3.  Pink.  August.  1/33. 
o'/fta  (white).   3.    White.    August.    1813. 

—  pendulifio'ra  (drooping).    3^.    Rose,  purple. 

October.     1833. 
-^pU&9a{h%\rj-leaMd).   I.  Purple.  May.  1759. 

—  ——  gmeg'na  (pleasing).  ^.  Pink.  June.  I8O9. 

—  ;7roctt'm6«fi»  (lying-down).  Flesh.  May.  1837. 

—  pyramida'1%8  (pyramidal).  4.  Flesh.  July.  1800. 

a'lba  {ythxie-ftowered).   4.   White.  June. 

corym6o'«a  (corymbed).  4.  Purple.  July. 

pendtUiflo'ra  (drooping-flowered).  4.  Pur- 
ple.   Jul^. 

—  re'piant  (creepmg).  i.  Blue,  purple.  July.  1800. 

—  — —  craaaifo'lia  (thick-leaved).  3.  PurplcJnly. 

1835. 

—  *ca!hra  (rough).    Lilac.    August. 

—  sefa'cea  (bristly).    ^.    Flesh.    April.     178d. 

—  SicArma'nnt  (Sickman*s).  White.  August.  1836. 

—  suavefolens  (swe«>t-scented).   3.   White.  July. 

1766. 

—  — —  vnriega'ta  (variegated).   1.   White.  July. 

1766. 

—  ntbula'ta  (awl-leaved).  ^.  Dark  purple.  May. 

1786. 

—  guffrutico'ia   (shrubby).     1^.     Dark   purple. 

August.     1790. 

—  tardiflo'ra  (late-flowered).    2.    White.    Sep- 

tember.    1825. 

—  ^TfoVa  (three>flowered).    1.    Pale  lilac.    Au- 

gust.   Carolina.     1816. 

—  undula'ta  (waved-Zfavedj.S.  Purple. July.  1759. 

—  Vii'gifnica  (Virginian).      1.      Purple.      July. 

Virginia.    1812. 

Phce'nix.  Date  Palm.  (The  Greek 
name  of  the  tree.  Nat.  ord.,  Palms 
[Palmaceffi].  Linn.,  22-Di€Bcia  3-2Vi- 
andria. ) 

DactyWfera  requires  a  greenhouse,  but  all  the 
others  a  stove.    Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  or 
when  procurable  ;  rich,  rather  stiff  loam,  or  good, 
fihry  loam,  with  a  fourth  part  of  old  cow-dung>. 
P.  acatt'/t«((stemle8S)  6.White,green.E.Ind.l8]6. 

—  dactyWfera    {common.     Date-bearing).     40. 

White,  green.    Levant.    1597* 
— /arint'/(cra(mealv).  28.  White,  green.  E.  Ind. 
1800. 

—  Leone'naia  (3ierraLeone).30.SierraLeone.l833. 

—  paludo'sa  (marsh).    80.     E.  Ind.     1830. 

—  ppfem^e'a  (pigtaj).    6.    Mauritius.     1833. 

—  recUna'ta  (leaning).    10.   White,  green.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1793. 

—  sylae'stris  (wood).  14.  Green.  May.E.Ind.l763. 
Phoudo'ta.      Kattle  -  snake     Orchid. 

(From  pholisy  a  scale,  and  ous  (o^»),  an 
ear ;  flowers  arranged  like  an  ear  of  wheat, 
with  scaly  bractes,  as  the  tail  of  that  snake. 
Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchidacese].  Linn., 
20-Gynandria  l-Monandria,  Allied  to 
CoBlogyne.) 

Stove  orchids.    Division  of  the  plant;   in  a 
pot.    See  Oi^CBiDa. 

P.  articula'tu  (jointed).    White,  yellow.    April. 
Khooseea.     1837. 

—  Chine'ruia  (Chinese).  ^.  Whitish.  May.  China. 

18U. 

—  conchoi'dea  (shell -like).     Yellow.    February. 

Manilla.    1840. 

—  undula'ta  ( waved -/^aeed).    Pale  red.    April. 

£.  Ind.    1838. 
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PHO'BmuM.  Flax  Lily,  or  New  Zea- 
land Flax.  (From  phormoSt  a  basket; 
one  of  the  uses  made  of  the  fibre.  Nat. 
ord.,  LUyworU  [liliaceffi].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  l-Monogynia,') 

Maxdj  herbaceous  perennial.  Diviaions  of  the 
root ;  rich,  mellow  loam. 

.P,teffuut  (toQgh).    6.    GrMn,  white.    August. 
New  Zealand.    1/98. 

Photi'nia.  (From  photeinos^  Rhining ; 
appearance  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 
Appleivortt  [PomacesB].  Linn.,  12-/co- 
sandria  2'Di-pentagynia,  Allied  to  £rio- 
botrya.) 

Half-hardy  white-flowered  evergreens.  Seeds 
when  procurable,  treated  as  the  haws  of  the 
Hawthorn  {  genenlly  by  budding  on  the  Haw- 
thorn as  a  stock ;  rather  tender  for  the  open  air 
north  of  London,  but  deserve  a  wall,  owing  to 
their  beautiful  foliage;  and  where,  also,  when 
established,  they  would  genetally  flower  freely. 

P.  arbutifo'lia  (arbutus-leaved).   10.   July.  Cali- 
fornia.   1766. 

—  tfit'dia  r doubtful).     10.    Nepaul.    1831. 

—  integri/o^iH  (entire-leaved).  10.  NepauU  1820. 

—  serruia'ta  (saw-edge-Zeaoetf).  10.  May.  China. 

1804. 

Phry'nium.  (Ffom  phrynos,  a  frog; 
because  inhabiting  marshes.  Nat.  ord.* 
Marants  [Marantaceee],  Linn..  l-J/b/ian- 
dria  \-Mouogynia.    Allied  to  Canna.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials ;  yellow-flowered, 
where  not  otherwise  specified.  Seeds  in  a  hot- 
bed in  spring,  or  division  of  the  roots  as  fresh 
growth  commences ;  rich  loam  and  a  little  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  50**  to  tsP ;  summer,  60''  to  85°. 

P.  eapUaftum  (headed).  5.  White,  purple.  July* 
E.  Ind.     1807. 

—  colora'tum  (coloured).     8.     Orange.     Hay. 

Brazil.     1828. 
«—  oomo^ntm  Uufted).   8.  July.   Surinam.   1638. 

—  g^andifi(^rum  (large-flowered).  1.  July.  Brazil. 

183t8. 

—  myro'sma  (myrrh-scented).    3.   White.  July. 

8.  Amer.     1820. 

—  oA/t'^uum  (twisted).   1^.  June.   E.  Ind.  1834. 

—  ParAre'ri  (Parker's).   8.  July.  Grenada.  1833. 

—  parviflo'rum  (small-flowered).  4.  July.  E.  Ind. 

1820. 

—  «<in|rt<t'neufn(blood-coIoured).6.Red.Febraarv. 

—  seto'sum  (bristly).     2.     Purple.    June.    Rio 

Janeiro.     1824. 

—  sj»ica'/U0»  (spiked).    1.    July.    E.  Ind.    1885. 

—  vitlo'sum  (shaggy).  March.   Demerara.    1843. 

Phyce'lla.  (A  diminutive  of  phyCbs, 
Bed  Alkanet ;  alluding  to  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllids 
[Amaryllidaceae].  Linn.,  6-Hexandria 
l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Habranthus.) 

Half-faardv  beautiful  bulbs,  whose  old  roota* 
like  those  of  the  Tulip  and  Hyacinths,  die  yearly; 
and,  therefore,  may,  like  tbem,  be  taken  up  to 
dry  as  soon  as  the  leaves  di«.  They  flower  in 
summer  after  the  leaves  are  fully  grown ;  dis,  or 
should  die,  in  August,  and  remain  dormant  until 
February ;  peat  earth  is  poison  to  them ;  strong 
loam  suits  them  best,  and  a  very  dry  bottom. 


There  is  a  magnifle^nt  Phycella  in  Valparaiso  not 
yet  introduced;  red  flowers,  and  golden  tuhes  or 
bottoms.  Seeds,  and  offset  bulbs ;  warm  border, 
protected  from  wet  and  cold  during  winter,  or 
sheltered  from  frost  in  eold  pit  or  frame. 

P.  hiflofra  (two-flowered).   Scarlet.   April.  Chili. 

—  brmitu'ba  (short-tubed).  1.  Scarlet.  July.  1836. 

—  chlora'era    (yellow-green).     Green,    crimson. 

Mexico.    1844. 

—  cont'tfra  (glittering).   1.    Scarlet.   September. 

Coquimbo.     1835. 

—  cyrtanthoi'deB  (cyrtan  thus -like).    |.  Crimson. 

June.    Chili.     1824. 

—  jrtatt'ca  (milky-green).    1.    Red.    June.    Val- 

paraiso.   1824. 

—  Herberiia'na    (Herbert's).    I.    Red,    yellow 

June.    Andes.    1825. 
^i'gnea{fitrf).    1.   Scarlet.   April.  Chili.  1824. 

—  — —  p«7cAra  fpretty).     1^.     Red.    October. 

Valparaiso. 

—  obMsa  (blunt).    Peru.    1844. 

Phy'uca.  (From  phyllikost  leafy; 
abundance  of  evergreen  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  Rhamnads  [Rhamnaceee].  Linn., 
6-Pentandria  1-Monoyyn  ia, ) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  all  white-flowered,  unless  otherwi-^e 
mentioned.  Akttin^s  of  young  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  spring,  and  kept  cool  and  shadrd 
from  sunshine  until  they  have  struck ;  sandy, 
fibry  peat,  with  nodules  of  freestone  and  char- 
coal.   Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45*^. 

P.  bi'color  (two-coloured).    2.    June.    1817* 

—  capita' ta  (heaided),    1.    June.     1800. 

—  cyli'ndrica  (cylindrical).  2.Yellow,  green.  June. 

—  en'cotVes  (heath-like).    3.    June.    17SI. 
—•  ^/o6o'«a  (globose).    3.    June.    I8OO. 

—  imbrica'ta  (imbricated).     1.    October.     1801. 

—  ni'^u/a  (shining).    November.     1774. 
eriftpho'ra  (woolly).   3.  November.  1774. 

—  papi7/o'«a(nippied).  3.  Pale  yellow.  June.  1880. 

—  pi'n^a  (pine-like).    November      1774. 

—  pinifo'lia  (pine-leaved).    2.    July.     1780. 

—  plum&aa  (feathered).    2.    April.    17&9. 

—  ro«marmt/o'/ta  (rosemary-leaved).    3.     1815. 

—  squurro'sa  (spreading).    2.   September.    1800. 

Phylla'nthus.  (From  phyllony  a  leaf, 
and  anthoSf  a  flower ;  flowers  produced 
on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 
Spurgeworts  [EuphorbiaceffiJ.  Linn.,  21- 
Monoecia  10- Monadelphia.) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed,  in 
spring,  and  then  flowered  in  stove  and  areenhonse 
during  the  summer.  Shrubby  species,  by  cuttings 
of  the  hard  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  flbry  peat,  with  a  little  broken  hrirks, 
charcoal,  and  dried  cow-dun^.  Vviuier  temp., 
SO**  to  54® ;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

ANNUALS  AND   BIENNIALS. 
P.  gra'cilia  (slender).     1 .    Green,  yellow.    An> 
gust.    E.  Ind.     1818.    Biennial. 

—  Niryfri  (Niruri).  ^.  Green.  July.  E.  Ind.  1093. 

—  obova'tua  (reveraed-egg-/eaoed).    |.  July.  N. 

Amer.     1803.     Hardy. 

—  urina'ria  (urinary).  \.  Green,  yellow.  August. 

E.  Ind.    I8I9. 

STOVE   EVERGREEN  SHRUBS, 
P. /rtKrim/o'/tu*  (ash -leaved).  4.  Green.  August. 
E.  Ind.     I8I9. 

—  jTand^o'/tiM  (large-leaved).  6.  America*  1771* 
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P.Juglandifo'liua  (yralrmt' leaved).    2.    Green, 
yellow.    August.     18L8. 

—  lanceoia'tus  (spear-heaHI./eamd).    3.     Green, 

yellow.     Isle  ot  Bourhon.     1823. 

—  lu'eene  (shining).  2.  Green,  yellow.    Angost. 

China.     1820.     Greenhouse. 

—  mimoaoi'des  (mimosa-like).  10.  Green.  August. 

Caribbees.     1817. 
•—  nuftarw  (nodding),  i^.  Green,  yellow.  August. 
Jamaica.     1820. 

—  polyphy'llus  (manv-leaved).  3.  Green.  August. 

E.  Ind.     1805. 

—  reticula'tus  (netted).  3.  Red.  August.  E.  Ind. 

—  Mca'ndeHK  (climbing).    10.  Green,  yellow.  Au- 

gust.   E.  Ind.     1822.    Climber. 

—  turbina'tus  (top-shaped).  2.  Green.  July.  China. 

Phylla'bthron.  (From  phyllon,  a 
leaf,  and  arthros^  a  joiot;  leaflets  as  if 
jointed  to  the  footstalks.  Nat.  ord.,  Gres- 
ceHtiads  [Crescentiaceae].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  i-Gymnospermia,  Alliance,  a 
small  order  next  to'Bignoniads.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cutting^  of  stubby  side- 
shoots,  or  pieces  of  the  ripe  young  wood,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam 
and  fibry  peat,  and  a  Utile  leaf-mould  and  char- 
coal. Winter  temp.,  50°  to  55° ;  supmer,6o°  to  g0°. 

P.  Bajeria'na^Bojer**).  3.  Rose.  July.  Mauritius. 
1844. 

pHYLLO'cLADus.  (From  phyllon,  a 
leaf,  and  kludos^  a  branch;  branch-like 
leafleted  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Taxads 
[Taxacese].  Linn.,  21-Monoecla  lO-Mo- 
nadelphia.    Allied  to  Fodocarpus.) 

Greenhouse  cone-bearing  trees,  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  Cuttings  of  the  ripe  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  spring,  and  no  artificial  bottom- 
heat  until  the  cuttinsrs  swell  at  their  base  ;  strong 
loam.  At  Belfast,  rhomboidnUis  (Celery-topped, 
or  Adventure  Bay  Pine)  hears  the  winter  without 
protection ;  trichomanoi'des  would  be  equally 
hardy  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  snuth-west  of 
England.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°;  summer, 
60°  to  76°. 
P.  rhomhoida'lis  (diamond- /eaoe<().    40.     1825. 

—  trichomanoi'des  (maiden-hair-like).  60.  Yellow. 

July.     1840. 

PHYiii.o'TA.  ( From  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and 
otts  {otis)^  an  ear;  shape  of  leaves.  Nat. 
ord., Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn., 
10  Decandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Aotus.) 

Greenhouse  everfrreen,  yellow-flowered  shrubs, 
introduced  from  New  South  Wales  in  1824. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots  getting  firm  (the  little 
stubby  side-»hoot8  are  best),  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, in  sand,  under  a  heil-^lass;  fibry,  sandy 
peat,  and  a  few  nodules  of  fibry  loam,  to  keep  the 
plants  stubby.     Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

P.  atpe'ra  (rough) ;  comofsa  (tufted) ;  phyli' 
c<»i'<fn(phylica-like) ;  aquarro'aa  (spreading). 

Physic  Nut.    Ja'trophn. 

Physia'nthus.  ( FiompAy.srt,abladder, 
and  anthns^  a  flower;  alluding  to  its 
shape.  Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  [Asclepia- 
daceffi].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  2-Digyjna.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Seed  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed in  aDring;  cuttings  of  firm,  stubby  tide- 


shoots  in  summer,  in  landv  soil,  under  a  irlsss, 
in  heat ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat,  with  plenty 
of  drainage.  Winter  temp.,  48°  to  (50°;  summer. 
60°  to  85°.  Does  well  in  a  stove  ;  but  we  have  had 
it  flowering  beautifully,  and  producing  its  sin- 
gular fruit,  in  a  conservatory  of  medium  tempera- 
ture. A  variety  named  aflbicana  undulaUuSf  from 
South  America,  lived  for  several  years  against  a 
wall  in  the  Fulham  nursery. 
P.  a'lbena  (whituh-foawtf).  20.  White.  August. 
Buenos  Ayres.    1830. 

Physochlai'na.  (From  physa,fi  blad- 
der, and  chlainay  an  outer  garment ;  re- 
ferring to  the  swollen  calyx  of  some 
species.  Nat.  ord.,  NigMshadex  [Solana- 
ceae].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Common  garden-soil.  In- 
creased by  root  division  in  autumn  or  early  spring. 
P.  grandiflofra  (large-flowered).  14*  Green.  May. 
Thibet.     1850. 

Physoste'gia.  (From  physa^  a  blad- 
der, and  stege^  a  coveting ;  formation  of 
the  calyx.  Nat.  ord.,  Lipworts  [Lami- 
aceee].  Linn.,  l^JDidynamia  1-Oymno- 
spermia.     Allied  to  Melittis.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  in  a  little 
heat,  early,  and  then  most  of  the  planU  when 
turned  out  in  May  will  bloom  the  same  season ; 
divisions  of  the  plants  in  spring ;  and  cuttings, 
or  young  shoots,  under  a  hand* light,  in  sandy 
soil,  in  summer;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  leaf- 
mould. 

P.  eorda'ta  (heart-Zeaoed).  Purple.  July.  N.  Amer. 
1824. 

—  dtfn/Mrtt////a(toothed-/eaefd).  Striped.  August. 

Carolina.     I787< 

—  imbriea'ta   (imbricated  -flowered).     3.    Pale 

purple.     September.    Texas.     1833. 

—  specio'sa  (showy).  Pink.  July.  Siberia.   1829. 

—  trunca'la   (blunt -cu/^xed).    1^.    Pale   pink. 

St.  Felipe.     1834. 

—  nariegti'ia  (variegated).  Purple.  August.  Ca- 

rolina.    1812.  ' 

—  Virginia'na  (Virginian),  l^*  R«d.  August.  N. 

Amer.     l683. 
a'lba  (white).    3.    White.    August. 

Phystj'rus.     (From  physa,  a  bladder, 

and  ourOj    a    tail.      Nat.  ord..   Orchids 

[Orchidacese].     Linn.,  20-OyNandria  1- 

Monandria.    Allied  to  Ansectochilus. ) 

P.  pi'etvs  rivals  the  far-famed  Anactochilus  in 
the  richness  of  its  foliage.  Stove  orchids,  in  pots. 
Division  in  spring.    See  Obchids. 

P.  argtfyUeua  (silvery-Zeaoed).   i.  White.   June. 

Ceyion. 
— ,Lo6AtVnu«  (Lobb's).    i,    Hrz.    1847. 

—  pVctuH  (painted),  i.  White.  June.  Brazil.  1844. 

—  Pre'aW  1  Presley's).  Yellow.  February.   Mara- 

quita. 

—  rariflo'rus  (few-flowered).  Yellow.  March.  Ca- 

raccas. 

Phyteu'ma.  Rampion.  (An  ancient 
name  of  a  plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Bellworts 
[CampanulaceeB].  Linn.,  bPentandria 
l-Monogyuia.    Allied  to  Campanula.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  two  ereep- 
tions.  Seeds  and  divisions  in  spring ;  common, 
light  garden-soil.  Pretty  litt'.e  things  for  rock- 
works  and  the  front  of  borders. 
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p.  betantcifi/Hum  (bctony-leaved).  S.  Pale  blue. 
June.    South  Europe.     1818. 

—  eampanuloi'dea  (cAmpanuU-like).     1.    Blue. 

July.    Caucasus.    1804. 

—  — -  Sihthnrpiafwutn  (Sibthorp'a).  July.  Mount 

Olympus.     1804. 
— ■  canefwem  (hoary).  2.  Lilac.  July.  Hungary. 
1804. 

—  Charme'lii  (Charmeli**).  1.  Blue.  June.  Pyre- 

nees.    1823. 

—  emno'tum  (tufted).   ^.   Blue.   June.   Auatria. 

1752.    Biennial. 
— /rlo^uiari/V/tuin  (globularia-leaved).  ^.  Blue. 
Juiie.    South  of  France.     1820. 

—  Ha//«'n  (HaUer's).  ^.Violet.  May.  South  of 

France.    1H22. 

—  AtfmiflpA«'rfeum  (half-grlobed).  I.  Blue.  July. 

Switzerland.    1752. 

—  hi'apidum  (bristly).  1.  Blue.  June.  Switserland. 

1825. 

—  hu'miNn  (humble),  i.  Blue.  June.  Switserland. 

1825. 

—  inmqun'tnm  (levelled),  i.  Blue.  June.  Austria. 

18-20. 

—  ianeeolu'tum  (spear-head- /ea»c J).    ^.    White. 

Junn.    Armenia.     1826. 

—  limoniifo'lium  (lioionium-leaved).  Switserland. 

1832.     Kyersreen. 
->  JI/lcA«'/n  (Micheli's).  ^.  Red.  June.  Switaer- 
land.     1822. 

—  ni'frum  (black).  A.  Red.  July.  Bohemia.  1820. 
—^  orbiculn're  (rnnnd'headed),    1.    Violet.    July. 

Enfrland. 
->•  — —  deri'pienB  (deceiving).  Blue.  July.   Swit- 
zerland.    I8I9. 

—  — -  gigante'um  (gigantic).  Blue.  July.  France. 

I817. 
'-' pauci/lo'rum  (few-flowered).    |.    Blue.    May. 
Switzerland.     1823. 

—  pulfihe^tlum  (pretty).     1838. 

—  Seheuchxtfri  (Scheuchser's).   4.    Blue.    May. 

Switzerland.     1813. 

—  «tfor;roner{/o'/itfm(scorzonera-leaved).  1.  Blue. 

Julv.    Alps.     1819. 

—  S/M'ricum(Siberian).  1  .Blue.  JnW.  Siberia.1817. 

—  $teAr'i-t(Sieber*s).l. Blue.  June  JPyrenees.  1826. 

—  spieuUum  (spiked).  2.  Blue.  May.  Europe.  1597. 

Phytola'cca.     (From  p/»y/on,  a  pi antt 

and  lacca^  lac;  the  crimson  colour  of  tlie 

fruit.     Nat.  ord.,  Phytolaccndg  [Phyto- 

laoacesB].     Linn.,   lO-Decandria   b-Deca- 

(fynia,) 

There  are  many  tender  species,  but  the  follow, 
ini?  hardy  herbaceous  ones  are  all  that  are  de^erv- 
inR  notice.  Seeds  and  divisions  in  spring  ;  light, 
sandy  soil  and  leaf-mould. 

P.  arino'iia  (kernel -like).    North  India.     1844. 
— >  deea'ndra  (ten- stamen ed.  Virginian  Poke).  5. 
White,  green.    August.   S.  Amer.    1768. 

PicK-AXE  should  have  a  handle  three 
feet  and  a  half  long,  made  of  ash ;  and 


the  points  or  edges  of  the  head  should 
be  of  well-steeled  iron.    There  are  three 


varieties :— 1.  The  pick  with  two  points, 
for  loosening  hard  surfaces.  2.  The  pick- 
axe, for  cutting  through  roots  of  trees 
when  felling.  3.  The  mattock,  with  one 
pointed  and  one  flat  edge,  for  loosening 
surfaces  and  gruhbing  up  roots. 

PicOTEE.    See  Gabnatiom  and  Pink. 

Piara'nthus.  (From  piar,  fatness, 
and  anthog,  a  flower;  the  flowers  being 
succulent,  as  in  Stapelia.  Nat  ord., 
A$clepiad»  [Asclepiadacefls].  linn.,  5« 
Pentandria  ^-Digynia,) 

A  true  orenus,  but  for  practical  gardening  may 
be  considered  as  a  Stapelia.  Greenhouse  ever- 
frreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings, 
dried  some  days  at  their  base  before  inserting 
them  in  sandy  loam ;  sandy  loam,  lime-rubbish, 
leaf-mould,  and  a  little  dried  cow-dung.  Winter* 
temp.,  48^  to  55°;  summer,  W*  to  90**;  dry  in 
winter. 

P.  a'ridua  (dry),   i.   Pale  yellow.  August.   179S* 

—  Oa««afi<ra'nu«  (Gussone's).  ^.  Yellow,  brown. 

June.     1832. 

—  tncama'/ttJt  (flesh-coloured).   I.   Flesh.  June 

1793. 

—  mainmt7/a'ri«  (nippled).   Brown.   June.  1774. 

—  paroiflo'ru*  (small -flowered).      4.      Yellow. 

Aut^ust.     179s. 

—  pic7/iM  (dark).  ^.  Dark  purple.  August.  I774> 

—  p«nc/a'/iM  (dotted),  i*  Dark  purple.  August.. 

1795. 

Pi'cEA.  The  Silver  Fir,  a  true  genus, 
but  by  recent  authors  considered  onl}'  as 
a  section  of  the  Spruce  tribe.   See  Pi'nus. 

Picte'tia.  (Named  after  A,  Pickety  a 
physician.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabacese].  Linn.,  17  -  Diadelphm  4- 
Decandria,     Allied  to  Hedysarum.) 

Stove  evergreen,  yellow-flowered  shrubs,  from 
the  West  Indies.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  hottom-heat ;  peat  and 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  tUP  to  55°;  summer,  60° 
to  90°. 

P.  uTiKMta  (awned).    4.    June.    I8I6. 

—  «yttamina'/a  (scaled).    4.     1824. 

Pieba'rdia.  ( Named  after  Mr.  Pierard, 
of  Kew.  Nat.  ord.,  Sonpworts  [Sapin- 
daceee] .  Linn.,  8- Octandria  i-Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Melicocca.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  half-ripe 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat,  in  spring ;  loam 
and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  56° ;  sunyner, 
60°  to  80°. 

P.  du'tcit  (sweet).  20.   Yellow.  Sumatra.    1820. 

PiERis  crat^oi.  Hawthorn,  or  Black- 
veined  Butterfly.  Is  white,  with  black 
ribs  or  veins  on  the  wings.  It  is  very 
much  like  Poutia  hrassica.  The  cater- 
pillar is  dirty  yellow,  hairy,  black-headed, 
and  a  brown  stripe  down  its  sides.  The 
caterpillars  moult  several  times,  and  they 
are  usually  found  on  the  apple-tree,  where 
both  the  yellow  eggs  and  caterpillars  may 
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be  fonnd  in  June.  The  caterpillarB  draw 
two  or  three  leaves  together  with  a  web. 
These  should  be  sedulousJiy  sought  for 
and  destroyed. 

Pigeon  Pea.     Cnja'nus. 

Pilea'nthus.  (From  pilos,  a  cap,  and 
anthos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Fringe-Myrtles 
[Chamflelauciacefie],  Linn.,  12-/ro«an- 
dria  l-Monogynia.     Allied  to  Calytrix.) 

Greenhouse  everfrreen  ahrub.  Cuttingn  of  short 
youQfr  shoots  .in  sand,  under  a  gla^s,  in  May, 
and  placed  in  a  shady  place  in  a  cold  pit ;  sandy 
loam  and  a  little  peat.    Winter  temp.,  38°  to  48°. 

P.  lima'cig  (limax-like).    2.    April.     White.    N. 
Holland.    1824. 

Pile  WORT.     Fira'ria. 

Pilu'mna.  (From  pilns  or  pileos,  a  cap ; 
shape  of  flowers.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidacese].  Linn.,  2i)-Gynandvia  1- 
Monandria,    Allied  to  Trichopilia.) 

Stove  orchids.  Division  of  plant,  or  taking  off 
of  a  shoot;  in  pots.    See  Okchids. 

P./ra'gi'ftns  (sweet-scented).     White,  yellow 
May.     Popayan.     1843. 

—  la'xa  (lodae-flowered),  f .  Purple,  white,  green. 

October.     Popayan.     ]  844. 

Pimele'a.  From  pimele^  fat;  referring 
to  the  viscid  matter  on  the  leaves  of  some 
species.  Nat  ord..  Dap/mads  [Thyme- 
laceee].  Linn.,  '^i-Diandria  1-MonQ- 
gynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Seeds  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  in  spring ; 
cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 

{flass;  sandy,  fibry  peat,  with  a  third  of  fibry 
oam,  and  pieces  of  charcoal,  freestone,  and 
broken  puts,  to  keep  the  soil  open,  in  adtUtion  to 
good  drainage.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  4B°. 

P.  affi'nis  (related).    White.    May. 

—  dtcuaaa'ta  (cross-branched).    2.    Red.    May. 

1824. 

—  (fto«m<efo'/ta(diosma-leaved).  1.   Rose.   July. 

1826. 

—  gratWfio'ra  (tlender  ^  caly*ed).     3.     White. 

June.    1830. 

—  Henderau'ni  (Henderson's).    2.    Rose.    July. 

1837. 

—  hVspidn  (bristly-yfotiwrfftf).    2.    Blush.    May. 

1830. 

—  irUerme'dia  (intermediate).   2.    White.    May. 

1825. 

—  Hnifo'lia  (flax-leaved).  2.  White.  May.  17Q3- 
,r-/mot'rfM  (flax-like).  2.  White.  July.  1826. 
'  —  ton^r/IoVa  (long-flowered).  4.   White.    June. 

1831. 

—  na'na  (dwarf),    j.    White.    June.     1839* 

—  ni'vea  (tnowv -htrbaged).     6.    White.     1833. 
^patudo'ua  (marsh).     White.    April.     1826. 
—.ro'sea  (rosy).    2.    Red.    June.     1800. 

—  epecta'bilia  (showy).    3.    White,  pink.    May. 

1840. 

—  ^rca'/a  (spiked).    2.    White.    June.    1824. 
~  sytne'stria  (wood).    3.    Blush.    June.     1830. 

Pime'nta.  Allspice-tree.  (From  pi- 
mento, the  Spanish  name.  Nat.  ord., 
Myrtlebhoms   [Myrtacese].     linn.,   12- 


Icosandria    1  -  Monogynia,      Allied     to 
Myrtus.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  in  spring;  rich,  sandy, fibry  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  50°  to  6o°;  summer,  6o°  to  85°. 

P.  vulga'ria  (common.    AVspice),     30i    White. 
June.     W.  Ind.     1723. 

Pimpernel.     Anaga'ilis. 

Pinaster.    PVnvis  pina'ster. 

Pinching  is  a  term  applied  to  crash- 
ing, between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the 
leading  bud  of  a  shoot,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  increasing  in  length,  and  to  force 
more  sap  to  the  other  buds. 

Pinckne'ya.   (Named  after  Mr,  Pinck- 

ney,  an  American  botanist.    Nat,  ord., 

Cinchonads   [Cinchonacesej.      Linn.,  5- 

Pentfindria  I '■Monugynia,    Allied  to  Bou- 

vardia.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  tree.  Seeds ;  and  cuttings 
of  ripened  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  aanoy 
peat.  It  hardly  deserves  the  greenhouse,  and  is 
nther  tender  for  exposure,  but  would  probfthly 
flourish  against  a  south  wall  in  a  shallow  border 
of  loam  and  peat. 

P.  pu'bena  (downy).   20.    Red.  Jane.    Oeorgia. 
1786. 

Pine-apples.    Anana'ssa. 

VarietieB. — Queen:  a  free  grower  and 
an  excellent'  fruiter ;  fit  for  the  earliest 
summer  fruit,  and  excellent  during  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Ripley  Queen:  a 
very  fine  fruit,  and  by  many  preferred 
to  the  first.  8t.  Vincent^  or  Green  Olive : 
an  excellent  winter  fruit.  Black  Jamaica : 
the  best  winter  pine;  it  is  too  often  con- 
founded  with  the  Montserrat.  Black 
Antigua:  a  noble  pyramidal  fruit,  with 
large  pips ;  should  be  cut  a  little  before 
it  is  quite  ripe.  Brown  Svgar  loaf:  large 
and  showy,  with  a  very  juicy  flesh ;  it  is 
said  by  some  to  swell  tolerably  well  in 
winter.  White  Providence :  one  of  the 
largest  and  noblest  of  pines;  flavour 
rather  inferior.  Trinidad:  larije  and  of 
pyramidal  shape;  flavour  not  first-rate. 
EnvUle:  noble  -  looking  fruit;  flavour 
second-rate. 

Culture. — This  usually  commences  in 
February.  Have  the  upper  thirty  inches 
of  the  pit  in  which  the  pots  are  to  be 
plunged  filled  with  fresh  tan.  Re-pot 
your  plants,  using  any  turfy  soil,  even 
from  a  road  side,  well  chopped  to  pieces 
when  dry,  but  by  no  means  riddled. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  very  good  practice  to 
have  a  richer  and  mellower  compost  in  a 
more  decomposed  state  on  the  potting 
bench,  such  as  the  surface  of  an  old 
onoumber-bed,  chopped  when  diy,  dang. 
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rotten  leaves,  and  loam  altogfether  (bnt 
most  of  the  loam),  and  then  passed 
through  a  very  coarse  riddle,  afterwards 
adding  one-sixth  of  charred  sticks,  or 
rubbish,  sach  as  will  pass  readily  through 
a  riddle  of  an  inch  mesh. 
.  Use  pots  which  wonld  require  but  one 
more  shift :  the  size  of  the  pot  for  the 
final  shift  will  determine  this ;  and  pots 
of  about  thirteen  inches  diameter  will  be 
sufficiently  large  for  any  beginner  to 
fruit  in.  In  potting,  first  place  three  or 
four  large  crocks  in  such  a  way  as 
that  at  least  three  bold  apertures  be 
formed,  both  for  the  escape  of  water  and 
the  adniission  of  gaseous  matter  from 
below.  Over  this  strew  broken  crocks 
and  charcoal  lumps,  large  as  horse-beans, 
until  the  large  crocks  at  the  bottom  are 
just  concealed.  Then  strew  a  layer  of 
the  turfy  lumps,  out  of  which  the  loose 
soil  has  been  ejected  by  shaking  in  a 
riddle.  This  done,  the  ball  may  at  once 
be  inserted,  first  suffering  such  crocks  as 
are  loose  to  dislodge  themselves  from  the 
old  ball.  Next,  ^row  in  another  layer 
of  the  turfy  lumps  all  round  the  ball, 
and  on  these  strew  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  mixed  compost  in  a  mellow  state; 
then,  with  a  blunt  stick,  give  the  whole  a 
slight  pressure  all  round  the  ball,  add 
another  layer  of  the  turfy  lumps,  strewing 
a  litUe  of  the  compost  over  them;  again 
press  with  the  stick;  and  now  place  a 
final  coating  of  the  compost,  nearly  two 
inches  in  depth,  all  over,  and  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  Let  there  be  no 
tapping  or  thumping  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  on  the  bench.  If  the  balls  of  the 
pines  about  to  be  shifted  are  dry,  water 
them,  at  least  three  days  before  they  are 
to  be  shifted,  with  tepid  manure-water, 
in  order  to  allow  the  moisture  to  equalise 
itself,  and  the  surplus  to  pass  away. 
Thus  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any 
root- watering  for  nearly  a  month  after 
shifting.  The  plants  may  be  plunged 
immediately  they  are  shifted;  but  let 
them  by  no  means  be  more  than  half 
their  depth  in  the  tan.  If  any  disrooting 
has  become  really  necessary,  and  the 
sun  shines  bright,  a  little  canvass  shad- 
ing will  be  a  benefit  for  a  couple  of 
hours  each  day;  not,  however,  to  ob- 
struct light,  but  rather  to  prevent  the 
too  rapid  dispersion  of  atmospheric 
moisture. 

Stove. — ^For  the  construction  of  this, 
see  HoTHOUBS  ai)d  Pit. 


Tabie  of  Temperature  as  to  Artificial 
Heat  only. 

*           Day.        Night  gSlfuJS. 

January 64  deg. .  60  deg. .  6  de^^. 

Februaty    6(5   „  ..6o  „  ..  6  „ 

March .70    „  ..6-2  „   ..  6  „ 

April  74   „  ..64  „   ..  8  „ 

May    y 76   „    .65  „   ..  10  ,, 

June  78   „  ..66  „   ..  10  „ 

July 80   „  ..68  ,,   ..  10  „ 

August   80   „  ..6ii  „   ..  10  „ 

September 76   „..6:i  „   ..  10  „ 

October 73   „  ..62  „   ..  8  „ 

NoTember 70  „  ..62  „  ..  8  ,, 

December 64   „  ..60  „  ..  6  „ 

Tables  of  this  kind  must  not  be  allowed 
to  guide  the  thermometer  entirely.  A 
good  cultivator  will  take  notice  of  the 
condition  of  his  plants,  and  shape  his 
course  accordingly.  If  they  appear 
**  drawn,"  he  should  at  once  lower  his 
night  heat,  as  also  that  on  dull  days. 

For  bottom-heatj  by  adding  5®  to  every 
one  of  the  «bove  artificial  day  tempera- 
tures, we  shall  be  as  correct  as  by  any 
tedious  detail.  Thus  July  and  August 
should  have  a  bottom-heat  of  85°,  which 
ought  never  to  be  exceeded  in  pine  cul- 
tured If  bottom-heat  is  supplied  by  a 
tank  or  pipes  heated  by  hot  water,  the 
directions  about  renewing  the  tan  are 
not  needed. 

Monthly  Culture. — The  plants  being  all 
plunged  in  the  new  pit,  trial  sticks  must 
be  put  in,  and  a  bottom-heat  thermo- 
meter by  all  means  employed.  The  bot- 
tom-heat here  given  is  meant  to  apply  to 
the  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Whilst 
practitioners  are  driven  to  capricious  fer- 
menting materials  as  a  source  of  bottom- 
heat,  an  excess  of  heat  will  sometimes 
become  necessary  «fi9t«f«  the  bed,  in  order 
to  provide  somewhat  against  sudden 
declines.  Let,  then,  the  operator  secure 
the  bottom-heat  as  per  table  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot,  and  all  will  be  right. 

If  the  heat  rises  above  the  desired 
point,  let  water  be  instantly  employed  as 
a  cooler  between  the  pots ;  and  if  this 
does  not  immediately  check  it  su£3ciently, 
let  the  pots  forthwith  be  rocked  to  and 
fro  in  the  bed,  until  a  fair  cavity  is  ob- 
tained between  the  tan  and  the  pot  side  ; 
and  when  the  heat  has  declined  to  the 
desired  pitch  the  cavity  may  be  filled  up 
again. 

Let  atmospheric  moisture  be  liberally 
employed,  especially  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  eight  or  nine  the 
next  morning.  A  sUght  syringing  may 
be  applied  on  eveiy   afternoon    about 
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closing  time,  taking  care  that  at  this  time 
{February)  it  is  dispersed  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  by  a  liberal  heat  and  a  free 
ventilation.  Air  must  be  given  daily,  if 
only  f(tr  an  hour;  during  all  moderate 
weather  a  little  may  be  given  at  8  a.m.  ; 
increased,  if  necessary,  about  11  a.m.  ; 
and  taken  entirely  away  about  »3  P.m. 

March. — The  sun  will  now  be  gaining 
much  power,  and  the  amount  of  perspi- 
ration from  the  foliage  will  be  much 
increased;  let,  thereibre,  a  correspond- 
ing increase  take  place  in  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  Shading  may  be 
employed  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  in 
the  middle  of  very  sunny  days  with  some 
benefit.  Syringing  the  surface  of  the 
tan  is  an  excellent  plan.  Jf  the  wind  is 
very  cutting,  be  very  cautious  in  the  ad- 
mission of  air ;  the  front  sashes  may  be 
kept  closed,  and,  if  sunny,  the  shade 
applied,  merely  letting  a  little  of  the  sur- 
plus heat  escape  at  back. 

April. — In  proportion  to  rapidity  of 
fnowth  must  be  the  admission  of  air. 
With  a  little  freedom  in  growth,  accom> 
panied  by  a  free  perspiration,  the  plants 
will  begin  to  require  occasional  waterings; 
indeed,  the  Queen  section  will  have  re- 
quired it  before  March  was  out.  With 
regard  to  such  as  the  Black  Jamaica,  the 
case  is  widely  diflerent ;  it  is  astonishing 
how  long  these  pines  will  not  only  subsist 
but  thrive  without  water.  Queens,  En- 
villes,  Providences,  &c.,  will  require  it 
thrice  to  their  once,  especially  the  Queens. 

May,  —  Atmospheric  moisture  must 
continue  to  increase  with  increasing  heat 
and  light.  The  syringe  may  now  be 
plied  two  or  three  times  a  week,  always 
choosing  bright  afternoons  for  its  appli- 
cation. The  dosing  up,  or  reducing  the 
air,  must  now  be  deferred  until  four 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  the  giving  of  air  must 
take  place  proportionately  sooner;  in- 
deed, such  ought  to  be  in  April.  If  the 
pines  are  vigorous,  and  plenty  of  atmo> 
spheric  moisture  can  be  commanded, 
discontinue  shading  at  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May,  unless  the  roof  be 
of  an  exceedingly  bright  character,  and 
the  squares  of  glass  very  large.  Bather 
let  atmospheric  moisture  more  abound, 
accompanied  by  a  freer  ventUation.  still. 

June. — If  the  pines  have  done  well, 
their  pots  will  be  filled  with  fine  roots  by 
the  end  of  June,  and  shifting  into  the 
fruitiDg  pots  will  become  necessary.  We 
will,  however,  pass  on  to  the  next  month. 


Jufy. — At  whatever  period  the  last 
shifting  occurs,  the  same  routine  of  pot^ 
ting  may  be  observed.  We  have  nothing 
new  to  say,  except  that  as  the  size  of  the 
pot  increases,  so  may  in  proportion  the 
size  of  the  lumps  of  turf,  &c.  The  plung- 
ing  medium,  if  necessary,  may  be  re- 
newed ;  but  much  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised at  this  period,  when  tlie  solar  heat 
produces  so  much  excitement.  How- 
ever, we  advise  that  a  foot  or  so  of  new 
tan  be  trenched  into  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  and  a  little  mixed  with  surface  tan, 
and  this  merely  to  promote  durability 
through  the  ensuing  winter.  Watch 
daily  their  bottom-heat  thermometer. 
As  before  observed,  if  the  plants  re- 
quire a  watering,  let  it  be  three  days 
before  the  operation  of  shifting. 

August — After  the  plants  have  been 
shifted  a  fortnight  or  so,  tliey  will  again 
require  the  water-pot.  Until  the  plants 
are  beginning  to  root  in  the  new  soil, 
however,  they  may  be  kept  moist  enough 
by  copious  syringings,  damping  also 
the  surface  of  the  tan  daily.  AU  that  is 
further  necessary  is  a  most  liberal  venti- 
lation from  eight  A.M.  until  past  four  p.h., 
applying  all  the  atmospheric  moisture 
possible  the  moment  the  house  is  closed, 
and  syringing  just  previous  to  closing. 

September. — The  August  advice  will  do 
perfectly  well  for  this  month,  except  that 
ventilation  may  even  be  more  liberal  stil], 
when  tliti  weather  is  fine,  to  put  a  check 
on  too  rampant  growth ;  for,  in  order  to 
have  fine  '*  shows,"  the  tissue  of  the 
plant  must  become  highly  solidified. 

October.—T^he  light  will  now  begin  to 
decrease  considerably,  and  both  artificial 
heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  must  give 
way  in  a  proportionate  degree.  Still, 
however,  persist  in  permitting  a  consi- 
derable increase  of  heat  whan  the  wea- 
ther is  bright.  We  need  hardly  say, 
beware  of  burning  at  the  root.  The 
advice  applies  to  every  month  alike ;  but 
it  requires  a  double  amount  of  watchful- 
ness lor  three  weeks  after  disturbing  the 
fermenting  material. 

November,-^In  proportion  to  the  dul- 
ness  of  this  month,  the  heat  cund  mois- 
ture must  decline.  The  tan-bed  will 
require  some  renewal  in  the  early  part  of 
this  month,  in  order  to  go  well  through 
the  winter ;  and  if  the  tan  is  mellow,  or 
somewhat  dry,  let  it  be  well  watered  with 
tepid  water,  and  then  stirred  deeply  with 
a  pointed  stake,  as  deep  as  the  stake  ean 
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go.  The  whole  may  then  he  cased  over 
up  to,  and  rather  ahove,  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  provided  the  hottom  heat  has  de- 
clined sufficiently  to  bear  it.  This  re- 
newal must  be  watched,  and  water  applied 
to  the  tan  if  necessary. 

December  and  January  require  a  very 
similar  course  of  practice;  much  fire- 
heat  will  at  times  be  necessary,  and  all 
possible  means  must  be  taken  to  coun- 
teract dryness  in  the  atmosphere.  Sy- 
ringing can  seldom  be  permitted  in  these 
two  months,  but  sprinklings  on  the  sur 
face  of  the  tan,  and  once  a  week  it  may 
be  stirred  up  with  a  stake.  Besides  this, 
the  floor  may  be  kept  moist,  evaporating 
pans  kept  in  continual  requisition,  and 
even  the  walks  sprinkled,  if  necessary, 
if  the  weather  become  unusually  severe, 
rather  give  up  five  degrees  on  the  ther- 
mometer than  continue  a  roasting  fire 
for  several  days.  In  emergencies  of  this 
kind,  the  pines  will  take  no  harm  at  55^ ; 
but  not  a  degree  below  this  should  be 
permitted. 

February, — The  temperature  will  now 
begin  to  rise  again  slightly;  growth  re- 
commences, and  repotting  succession 
pines,  and  the  renewal  of  bottom -heat  is 
needed,  this  bnngs  us  to  the  point  &om 
which  we  commenced. 

Insects, — See  Acabus  and  Coccus. 

PiNE-TKEE.      Pi'nUS, 

PiNEASTEB  Beetle.    Bostrichus, 
PiNGiii'cuLA.   Butterwort.   (From  pin- 

guist  fat;  the  greasiness  of  the  leaves. 

Nat.  ord.,  BuUerworts    [LentibulaceeB]. 

Linn.,  fi-Dlandria  \Monogynia,) 

Seeds  and  dUinons ;  chiefly  requiring  marshT, 
boggy  soil.  North  American  species  are  the  most 
tender,  requiring  the  treatment  generally  given  to 
alpines,  with  the  addition  of  keeping  water  in  the 
saucer  below  the  pot  in  which  they  are  grown. 

P.  edt'ntula  (toothless),  i. Yellow.  April.  N.  Amer. 

tsss. 
—  graiuft/lto'ra  (large-flowered),  i.  Blue.  April. 

Britain. 
->  It^tea  ^yellow),  i.  Yellow.  June.  Carolina.  1810. 
<—  orchidai'dea  (orchis- like),  i.  Purple.  October. 

Mexico.    1845. 
'-  vulga'ris  (common).  ^.  Violet.  May.  Britain. 

Pine.  So  little  do  the  Pink,  Picotee, 
and  Carnation  dififer  in  their  botanical 
characteristics,  that  they  are  all  consi- 
dered varieties  of  the  Clove  Pink  {Dia'n- 
thus  caryophy'Uus),  Some  think  that  the 
Red  Pinks  only  are  derived  from  this, 
hat  that  the  Pheasant's- eye  Pinks  are 
the  offspring  of  the  Feathered  Pink 
(Dia'nihus  pluma'rius).  As  florists' 
flowers  they  are    very  distinct      The 


Carnation  marks  in  flakes,  or  ribbons,  of 
colour,  from  centime  to  edge,  and  through 
the  edge ;  and  the  more  dense  these  rib- 
bons, or  stripes,  or  flakes  of  colour  are, 
and  the  more  distinct  the  white  ground 
between  them,  the  better,  and  the  more 
equally  divided,  as  to  quantity,  they  are, 
the  better.  As  the  petals  are  broader  as 
they  approach  the  outer  edge,  so  also  are$ 
or  should  be,  both  the  colour  and  the 
white.  They  are  divided  into  ohtsses, 
called  Bizarres  and  Flakes ;  the  former 
having  two  colours  of  stripe  besides  the 
white,  the  latter  only  one  colour.  These 
Bizarres  and  Flakes  are  subdivided,  there 
being  purple  flakes,  rose  flakes,  and 
scarlet  flakes ;  and  among  the  bizarres, 
scarlet  bizarres,  which  have  scarlet 
stripes,  and  a  second  colour,  which  is 
considered  better  for  a  rich  contrast  of 
black,  and  approaches  to  it ;  then  pur- 
ple bizarres,  which  have  purple  stripes, 
with  a  light  pink,  or  rose,  or  some  other 
colour,  forming  a  contrast.  The  Picotee 
has  the  colour  only  on  the  edge,  and 
broad  or  narrow,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
ramifying  towards  the  centre ;  any  mark 
or  spirt  of  colour  that  does  not  touch  the 
edge  is  a  blemish.  Some,  therefore,  are 
only  marked  round  the  edge  very  dis- 
tinctly, but  as  narrow  as  possible ;  others 
have  a  sort  of  feathering,  narrow  or 
deep,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  feathering 
inwards  from  the  edge ;  the  outer  edge 
solid,  and  the  inner  edge  rough,  or 
feathery.  The  Pink  is  distinct  from 
both  these.  The  lacing,  as  it  were,  of 
a  pink  is  rough  outside  and  inside,  with 
a  portion  of  white  outside  the  lacing, 
as  if  a  band  of  colour  had  been  laid  on ; 
besides  this,  there  is  colour  at  the  base 
of  every  petal,  and,  perhaps,  one-third  of 
the  distance  along  the  petal,  so  that  it 
forms  an  eye,  or  centre,  of  colour,  which 
is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  never 
occurs  in  the  Carnation  or  Picotee.  A 
Pink,  without  its  lacing  all  round  each 
petal,  and  its  narrow  strip  of  white  out- 
side it,  would  be  wortiiless  as  a  show- 
flower.  The  more  distinct  this  lacing  is, 
the  better;  it  should  look  like  an  even 
piece  of  embroidery,  just  fairly  within 
the  outer  edge  of  the  white. 

The  Pink  may  be  propagated  and  cul- 
tivated in  every  respect  similarly  to  the 
Carnation,  Pipings  of  it  are  best  made 
at  the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June. 

Growing  in  Beds. — By  the  middle  of 
Augubt  Pinks  are  all  gone  out  of  flower. 
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The  old  plants  are  of  little  use  to  the 
florist,  as  they  seldom  produce  the  second 
year  first-rate  bloom ;  but  for  ornament- 
ing the  border  they  are  valuable.  Be* 
moye  them  out  of  the  bed ;  trim  of  all 
dead  flower-stems;  and  plant  them  in 
the  borders  of  the  garden  rather  deeper 
than  they  have  been  before.  They  will 
make  fresh  roots  higher  up  the  stems, 
and  form  close  compact  bushes,  pro- 
ducing the  next  season  abundance  of 
flowers.  If  it  is  intended  to  grow  Pinks 
again  in  the  same  bed,  the  soil  ought  to 
be  taken  out  a  foot  deep,  and  renewed 
with  fresh  loam  and  very  rotten  stable- 
dung,  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the 
first  to  one  of  the  latter,  turning  it  over 
frequently  to  thoroughly  mix  and  sweeten 
it.  This  should  be  done  by  the  thir4 
week  of  August.  Raise  the  bed  six  inches 
above  the  soil  around,  and  formed  like 
a  pitched  roof, 
thus.  The  com- 
post should  be 
at  least  a  foot 
deep.  Plant  in  rows,  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  twelve  inches  apart  each 
way.  Sheltering  in  winter,  frequent  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  in  spring,  and  mulching 
with  short,  well-decayed  stable  manure 
early  in  June,  are  the  chief  points  qf 
after-culture.  See  Cabnation  for  other 
points  requiring  attention. 

Pin  Pillab.     Opu'ntia  Cearrata'vica. 

Pinnate.  A  leaf  is  pinnate  when 
several  leaflets  grow  from  the  sides  of  one 
foot-stalk,  as  in  the  Pea,  Acacia,  &c. 

PiNNATiFio  is  when  a  leaf  is  cut  across 
from  the  edge  towards  the  centre  nerve 
into  several  oblong  parallel  segments,  as 
in  Ipomopsis,  <fec. 

Pi'nus.      Pine-tree.     (A  name  from 

Theophrastus.         Nat.     ord.,     Conifers 

[Pinaceie].    Linn.,  ^l-Monceda  lO-Mo- 

tuuielphia, ) 

Hardy  evergreens,  exeept  where  otherwise  men' 
tioned.  Chiefly  by  seeds  ;  scarce  ones  by  cuttings, 
layers,  inarchinfr,  and  graftinj^;  deep,  rich  loam 
yields  the  quickest  and  finest  timber  for  bulk;  a 
more  mountainoas  situation,  where  the  soil  is 
neither  sp  rich  nor  so  deep,  is  supposed  to  yield 
the  most  lasting  timber. 

Fibs.     {A'bies.) 
All  hardy  evergreens. 

P.  Ajone'sis  (Ajona).    Large  tree.    Siberia. 

—  a'lba  (white.  Spruce).  50.  May.  N.  Amer.  170O. 

—  — —  na'na  (dwarf).     May. 

—  ama'bWs  (lovely).  180.  April.  New  California. 

1831. 

—  aroma'tica  (aromatic).     100.    Oregon. 

—  baUa'mea  (htAmo/GUead).  45.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1096. 


P.  Aroele*^  (bracted).    IM.    Calffomta. 

—  JBrunontVna  (Brown's).    75*    Nepaul. 

—  Canade'nsia  (Canadian.  Hemlnck'Spruee).   85. 

May.    N.  Amer.     1730. 
-~  CephaWniea  (Ccphalonian).    60.    May.    Ce« 
phalonia.    1824. 

—  co'ncolor  (one-coloured). Mountains  of  Bfexico. 

—  I>ott^/a'«}t  (Douglas's).  170.May.N.Amer.1826. 

—  eset^tta  (lofty).   150.   May.   North  of  Europe. 

C*rpa!Uea^  Clan^tuUi«fn9,   gigante^a, 
mofutr(/8a,  muerona'ta^  na'na,  tenuU 
fo'tia,  variega'ta,  and  mminaUia  are  all 
varieties  of  exe^lta. 
— falca'ta  (siekle-/ea0ea)i    S5.    Oregon* 
— Ji'rma  (solid).    Mountains  of  Japan. 

—  Fra'seri  (Eraser's).  SO.  May.Pennsylvania.181 1 . 

—  — —  na'na  (dwarf). 

~  grafndiMifmi).  170.  Maf.NewCaUfomia.1831. 

—  heterophsf*tla  (variooa-leawd).    180.    Or^on. 
--  homo'tepis  (equal-scaled).    25.    Mountuns  of 

Japan. 
-^  Jezoe'nna  {Jewo.    Spruce-fir).    65.    Japan. 

—  Kkuftroit  (Khutrow).    60.    Himalayas. 

—  lasioca'rpa  (woolly-coned).  North-west  Amer. 

—  Menzie'sii  (Menzies').   60.    May.    North-west 

Amer.    1831. 

—  Mertenriafna  (Merten's).    Island  of  Siteha. 

—  microphj^Ua  (small-leaved).    180.    Oregon. 

—  Mori'nda  (Morinda).    40.    North  India. 

—  mucrona'ta  (sharp-pointed).    180.    Oregon. 

—  ni'gra  (hlwik.Spruee),  60.  May.  N. Amer.  170O. 

—  n&biiia  (nohle).    65.    N.  Amer.    1831. 

—  Nordmannia'na  (Nordmann's).    80.    Crimea. 

—  obova'ta  (reversed-egg-conffd).    Siberia. 

--  orienMlie  (eastern).  SO.   May.   Levant.  18S5. 

—  pi'eea  (pitchy).    160.    May.    Germany.  1603. 
Apoll^nit  (Apollini).    Greece. 

leiocla'da  (smooth-branched).    Levant. 

—  pi'chta  {)f\tc\i).    60.    May.     Siberia.     1820. 

—  PVndrow  (Pindrow).  lOO.May.  Himalayas.  1837. 

—  Pinaa'po  (Pinsapo).    65.    Spain.    1838. 

—  poli'ta  (neat).    50.    Mountains  of  Japan. 

—  re/t^tV«a  (sacred).    150.    Mexico. 

—  ru'bra  (red.  Spruce),  50.  May.  N.  Amer.  1765. 

—  ^—  viola'cea  (violet). 
a'rcHca  (arctic). 

—  Schrenkia'na  (Schrenk's).    Siberia. 

—  SUche'nsig  (Sitchan).    Island  of  Siteha. 

—  trigo'na  (three-angled).    800.    Oregon. 

—  Tsu'ga  (Tsugan).    North  of  Japan. 
na'na  (dwarf). 

—  Webbia^na  (Webb's).    90.    Himalayas.    18S2. 

Labcheb.     {La'rix.) 
All  hardy  and  deciduous. 

P.  OmelVni  (Gmelin's).    Northern  Siberia. 

—  &r(^^AtVna(  Griffith's).    60.    Nepaul. 

—  Kamtscha'tika  (Kamtschatka). 
— /a'ri«  (larch).    loO.    Alps. 

re'pens  (creeping). 

pe'ndula  (drooping). 

—  Ledebou'rii  (Ledebour's). 

—  lepto'tepis  (slender-scaled). 

—  mieroea'rpa  (small^coned). 

—  pe'ndula  (drooping).    N.  Amer. 

—  Sibi'rica  (Siberian).    Siberia. 

Pikes.    (Pt'nt«.) 

HALF-HABDY  EVEROBEEN8« 

P.  Apulce'ntie  (Apnlco).    50.    Mexico.    1839. 
--  Ayaeahnifte  (Ayacabnite).  100.  Mexico.   1848. 

—  Canarie'nHt  (Canary).    40.    Canaries.     1816. 

—  cembroi'dea  (cembra-like).  30.   Bfexico.  1846. 

—  Deoonm'na  (Duke  of  Devonshire's).  80.  Mexico. 

1839. 


North  of  Japan . 
100.    N.  Amer. 
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—  (70farrf<a'«a  (Oerard't).    sa*    BimalftTM. 

—  Qitrdoniafna  (Oordoa's).   80.    Meadoo.    1840. 

—  Qrmvi'Uem  (Ladf  GrenTille't).    80.    Mexico. 

1840. 
^  Hartufe'ffii  iUntmtg**),   40.    Mexieo.    ISSQ. 
-^  leiophif'Ua  {•moothAttittd).  80.  Mexico.  1800. 

—  Lindieyafna  ( Lindley's) .    Mexico. 

•^  longift/lia  (UmjsAtwtd),   00.   Ne^oL    1801. 

—  moer^kif*Ua  (Ui^|e-leBTed).    Mexico.    1880. 
•<- Jtfon/em'ffMB  (Montesoma**)*    40.    Mexico. 

—  oceideniafUs  (western).    80.    St.  Domingo. 

—  ooco'fpa  (tgg'-thaped-eaoieA)*     40.     Mexico. 

1880. 

—  oocarpoi'dei  (oocarpa-like).  Guatimele.  1839. 

—  OrixafU  iMoufU  Oiiu^a).  SO.    OrixaU.   1846. 

—  paftula  (■preadin^-leovetf).  05.  Mexico.  18S0. 

—  —  tirVcta  (etruKht). 

—  •^—  maeroeafrf^  (lai^-ooned). 

—  paeu'dO'ttr&buM  (falae-coned).  70.  Mexico.  ISSQ. 

—  RuuelUafna  (Duke  of  Bedford's).     Mexico. 

1899. 

—  St«e'«Mif  (Chinese).    40.    Cluna.    18>S. 

—  Teoco'<«  (Teoeote.   Tipitlerf).    100.    Mexico. 

1890. 

—  TTtnces/erta'fia  (Marquis  of  Wineheiter's).  80. 

Mexieo.    1840. 

HABDT  EYEliaREEKB. 
P.  Ara'biea  (Arabian).    Palestine. 
^  oiM^ra'/tt  (southern).    70.    Florida.    1730. 

—  J«MM'aca(Attstrian.i9/ac*).June.Aiutria.l83ft. 

—  Bankrialna  (Banks's  Scrub),    40.    May.    N. 

Amer.    1785. 

—  Benthamiufna  (Bentham's).   100.  Califoraia. 

1847. 

—  ByVha  (Calabrian).    Calabria. 

—  Bungea'na  (Bunge's).    North  of  China. 

—  ee^mbra  (cembra.  Siberian),  S5.  May.  Siberia. 

1740. 

—  — —  jm'mUa  (dwarf)*    Siberia. 

—  Chilmalma'na  (Chilmalm's).     40.    North  of 

Mexico. 

—  eomnuifnis  (common}. 

ru'bra  (red).    Scotland. 

UUif&lia  (broad-Ieaved). 

—  edu'K*  (eatable-«eerfed)*    North  Mexieo. 

—  EkrembefrgU  (Bhreoberg's).    100.    Mexieo. 
~  AMw'fea  (tall).    100.    Nepanl.    18SS. 

•>  Finlafftonia'na  (Finlayson's).    Coehin  China. 
—Jfe'jnTto  (pliant).    New  Mexieo. 

—  Fremoii/tVna  (Capt.  Fremou's).  90.  Caiifomia. 

1848. 

—  Halepe'mU  (Aleppo.)  40.  June.  Levant.  1083. 

—  >—  marifHma  (maritime).  40.  May.  South  of 

Greece. 
-^  ffnop»  {Jertey.  Poor).  30.  May.  N.  Amer.  1739. 

—  inai'gni$  (remarkable).    00.    California.    1833. 

—  {nnila'rit  (island).    PhUippines. 
"-  Koraitfnti*  (Corean).    10.    Corea. 

—  Z^m^er/itt'na  (Lambert's).  800.  N.  Amer.  1827. 
brevift^tia  (short- leaTcd). 

—  lari'eio(Cor9iettH.  Larch).  80.May.Coraica.l  814. 

—  Xr/avea'na  (La  Llaye's).    96.    Mexico.    1830. 

—  macroe0'fpa  (large.eoned).    120.    California. 

—  Merkuftii  (Merkus's).    100.    Sumatra. 

—  mi'tU  (•ofuteaved).  SO.  May.  N.  Amer.  1730. 
^  moi»/<'co/a  (mountain>top).    California.    1831. 

—  Mt^gho  (Mugho).    May.    Austria. 
hufmUU  (lowly). 

obtt'qua  (twisted). 

—  mttrici^ta  (prickly-<oned).  40.  CalifDmia.  1848. 

—  oateotpe'rma  (scaly-seeded).    New  Mexico. 

—  PaUanafna  (PaDss's).  40.  May.  Siberia.  1890. 

—  parviflo'ra  (smalUflowered).    Japan.    1840. 

—  Pe'rtica  (Persian).    South  of  Persia. 
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P.  i*4'Nef  (PeiMHii).   If outttalae  sf  BamelU. 
—'pimttfster  ifihuier,  Finaaler).  00.  Jane.  South 
Europe.    1590* 

—  — -  Btearefna  (Escaren's). 

—  --^  Lmnoiaafw  (Sir  C.  Lem9n's).  SO.  May. 

—  — — *  mi'Mor  (leaa-eeneri).  •  00.   Ibty.    France. 
-»  —^  variegafta  (Taricgated-liOMrf).    May. 

•^  pi'nea  (ttone-piat)*  00*  Jane.  South  Europe. 

1648. 
^  ...i..  Cre'Hea  (Cretan).    May.    Crete. 
fira'giUB  {thin'theUed).  00.  May.    South 

Europe. 

—  pomlero'ea  (wrighty-teiooderf).60.N  Jkmer.1898. 

—  p«m<'lio(dwarO*    SO.    May.    Europe. 

—  pu'ngem  (stinging).  40.  May.  N.  Amer.  1804. 

—  P|rrma^u»i(PyTenean).  60.  May.  Pyrenees.  1 834. 

—  radiaftu  (radmed-«ea/ed).    100.    California. 
— '  ren'no'ea  (resinous).  80.  May.  N.  Amer.  1750. 

—  ri'«ri<<a  (etiif)*    SO.    May.    N.  Amer.    1759. 

—  rtedia  (rode).    Mexico. 

^SoMrnVna   (Sabine's).     120*    March.    Cali- 
fornia.   1839. 

—  tero'/jiia  (late).  40.  May.    N.  Amer.    17IS. 

—  BtrobifafrmU  (cone-shaped).    190.    Mexico. 

—  Uni/6u$  (/or^ e-coned.  Wesfmouth),  200.  April. 

N.  Amer.    1706. 
aflba  (white).    100.    May. 

—  — —  breoif&Ua  (short-leaved).    100.    April. 

—  sjflve'ttrii  (wood.  Scotch).  80.  May.  Scotland. 
— /«'<Ia  f frankincense).  80.  May.  Florida.  171S. 

—  tenuifo'lia  (slender-leaved).    80.    Guatimala. 

—  tuberculafia  (warted).    100.    California. 

—  variafbitis  (variable-two-aiMi-Mree-feaoetf).  40. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1789. 

Pip,  in  floriculture,  is  a  single  eorolla 
or  flower,  where  several  grow  upon  a 
oommon  stem,  as  in  the  Polyanthus  and 
Auricula.  The  pips  thus  growing  to- 
gether are  descrihed  as  a  TVuss. 

Pi'PBB.  Pepper.  (From  pepto^  to  di- 
gest; referring  to  the  stimulating  power. 
Nat.  ord.,  Pepperwarta  [Piperacese]. 
linn.,  2-J)iandria  S-Triandria,) 

Stove  eveigreena.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat ;  also  by 
suckers  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant.  Winter 
temp.,  50°  to  00^ ;  swnmer,  00^  to  80^  The  genus 
contains  the  Pepper-plant  and  the  Betle,  of  which 
the  leaf  is  chewed  in  India  as  much  as  tobacco  is 
in  the  west. 

P.  be'tle  {httlt),    0.    E.  Ind.    1804. 

—  tfi'«eotor  (two-coloured).  4.  July.  W.Ind.  1821. 

—  ^efM<rMto'<iim(«wo0ef»-jointed).8.Jamaica.l823. 

—  gla'brum  (smooth).    10.    Campeachy.    1708. 

—  glaucr'fcefM  (mill^-green).    3.    Peru.    1882. 

—  laurtfo'lium  (laurel-leaved).  10.  July.  W.  Ind. 

1708. 

—  U^ngum  (long).    0.    June.    E.  Ind.    1788. 

—  m'grum  (black).    0.    E.  Ind.    1790. 

—  fomen^i/Mtm  (downy).  14.  August.  W.Ind.  1708. 

—  trioi'cum  (triieeious).    0.    E.  Ind.    1818. 

—  tofteren/o^/Mm  (pimpled).   0.    S.  Amer.    1810. 

—  umbelU^lum  (umbelled).  3.  June.  W.Ind.  1/48. 

PiPEBinaB.    The  Barberry. 

Pipes  for  heating  horticultnral  struc- 
tures are  preferably  made  of  cast  iron, 
painted  black.  Earthenware  has  been 
recommended  for  the  purpose ;  but  they 
are  so  much  more  liable  to  breakage  and 
leakage,  as  to  outweigh  any  original  sav- 
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ing  in  the  cmt.  For  dniniog,  earthen 
pipea  vith  a  bore  an  inch  in  diameter  are 
'  the  beat. 


dresB  the  pipiogs  hj  cutting  off  Hie  Imrer 

leaves,  leaving-  ftbont  fonr  at  Ibe  top. 
These  folic  leaves  ahoald  not  be  mnu- 
lated  or  sbortened,  as  the;  are  tbe  organs 
Co  seod  down  sap  U>  form  tbe  roots.  Put 
tiie  pipings  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
andaDoveringof  sauduponit.  Place  them 
ia  a  frame  with  a  little  botuim-heal,  wa- 
tering gently  when  dry,  and  ehadiDg  from 
the  aun  until  the;  are  ripened.   Sre  Cab- 

PtPTi'uTHDB.  (From  pipio,  to  fall,  and 
aalhoi,  a  flower;  short  duration  of  the 
flowera.  Nat.  ord,,  Ltguminoiit  FianU 
[Fabaceee].  lAaa.,lQ-Deca«dTial-Mono- 
gS"iii.    Allied  to  Anagyria. ) 

fnalj;cacci£g»ofrJpe  akooti  uudv  ft  hud-IiBiit  > 
U;(n;cuttiiin,ajH,afTiHita!  rich,  •■ndf  louu  | 

«U1  piftca,  far  agrtb  of  LondoEli 

P.  N^KlU/ntll  (NepinlHe).     ID.   reUmr.     Mftf. 

PiQnE'aiA.  (Named  after  A.  Plqtirria, 
a  Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Compoiitn 
[Asteraae*].     Linn.,    IQ-Syagenesia    1- 

HBrdyherbftamu  pfiEcanlftl.  Soedi,  bpt  cUailj 


I  b;  the  above  table  the 
quantit;  of  pipe  which  will  heat  one 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  ur  per  minute, 
find,  in  the  first  eolnmn,  the  tempera- 
ture corresponding  to  that  of  the  ei- 
temal  air,  and  in  one  of  the  other  co- 
lumns  And  the  temperature  of  tbe  room ; 
then,  in  this  latter  colnran,  and  on  the 
line  nhich  corresponda  with  Ibe  external 
temperatnre,  the  reqnired  number  of  feet 
of  pipe  will  be  found. 

FlPEVOBT.     £riocaii'{on. 

FiPiMO,  a  mode  of  propagating  tbe 
Carnaiion,  Picoiet,  and  Pink,  is  only 
another  word  for  a  cutting.  Some  per- 
sons pull  off  the  pipinga  from  tbe  plant, 
and  Hdcli  them  in  without  more  ado,  but 
this  is  a  elovenl;  way  ;  besides,  in  piling 
off  the  pipinga,  the  main  stem  of  the 
plant  is  materially  injured,  and  often  de- 
Htrojed.  The  more  correct  wa;  ia,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  to  cut  off  the  aide  ahoot 
close  to  ilie  stem,  nithont  ir^nriDg  it, 
leaving  a  suffldant  nnmher  of  ahoots  to 
preaerre  the  health  of  the  plant.  Take 
off  one  kind  at  onoe,  making  tlie  proper 
namber  or  tall;  at  lita  same  lime;  then 


a  llbM 


iiTTcd).    1.    trhlte.    Jul}. 


Fisci'du.  Jamaica  Dogwood.  (From 
punf,aflsh,and»p<£o,  to klU ; the leaies, 
twigs,  and  bark  ore  used  to  stupefy  Qsh. 
Nat.  ord.,  Legmtiaotii  Plantt  [Fabaoeie]. 
Linn,  lO-MoHiulelfhia  Q-IlKaRdria.  Al- 
lied to  Andira.) 

Sto?a  CTftrEnvn,  white-fiowered  treei.  from  the 
Wut  lodlM.    Cultiap  of  hftif-ripcned  thooU  m 
vnd,  Dndw  ft  g^ftu,  m  bnt :  iwdj>  Abrr  loftm, 
Wlnttc  Ump.,  taf  to  6o°!  •uomur,  tV  u  as°. 
P.  Carihaginc'nrii  (Cvtbtrinai).    So.    mgo. 
—  erplArVia  {ni).    ».    l6». 

Fisia'cu.  Pistachia-tree.  (Altered 
from  its  Arabic  name,  Foustaj.  Nat.  ord., 
Terihiatht  [Anaoordiocee].  Linn,,  32- 
Diacia  6  Pentandria.  Allied  to  ScMnua.) 
rfOlioiD 
Jitttngij 


14  T«qaLr«  tlM  proUcrioQ  Of 


ERtnliouu  oi  ft  cold  pit  in  irinis  i  uul  una  (ha 
hftidicit  kindi.  tboaah  tkij  hmn  mtoad  out  at 
P^lbtm  ftDd  the  HoKlculturftl  Soeiety'i  Onrdeni, 


ill  gnerftlLf  do  bqC  igunil 


HHgmtift'tla  (unow4«nsd).    1 

SauCh  Eoniw.    J  (97. 
CU'atCUu^    HftJ.    ScMi. 


HS 
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DEOIDTTOnS  TfiSES. 
P.  J^/a'nA'ea  (Atlantic).    19.    Bwbury,    1790. 

—  mat'/i'ca  (beardless).    Russia.    1844. 

—  terebVnihus  (turpentine-tree).  20.  June.  South 

Europe.    i6s6. 

—  — •  tpharaeofrpa  (round-fruited).  May.  Ever- 

green. 

—  »<?'ra  (true).    20.    May.    Syria.    1770. 
Narbofufnsia  (Narbonne).  20.  April.  Nar^ 

bonne.    17S2. 
— #»tA>'*»«  (threc-leafleted).  20.  May.  Syria. 

Pi'sTiA.  (From  pistiUum,  the  female 
organ  ;  fiignifying  the  appearance  of  the 
8pathe  inflorescence.  Nat.  ord..  Ihick- 
ioeeds  [Pistiacesft].  Linn.,  22-IHoBcia  l- 
Monandria,)  ' 

Beautiful  stoTo  aquatie.  Seeds  and  diTidons ; 
rich,  strong  loam ;  a  tub  or  tank  in  the  plant- 
stove  or  aquarium. 

P.  stratio'tes  (tra/«r.soIdier.  Water  Lettuce),  i. 
Greenish.    Jamaica.    1843. 

Pistori'nia.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nat.  ord.,  Houseleeks  [Crassolacese]. 
linn.,  lOBecandria  6-Decagynia.  Allied 
to  Cotyledon.) 

Hardy  biennials.  Seeds  in  any  dry  soil,  in  an 
exposed  place,  or  a  rock-work,  in  April. 

P.  frtfpa'nica(Spam8h).|.  Red. June.  Spain.1798. 
Pi'suM.  The  Pea.  (From  pis,  the  Celtic 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fa- 
bacese],  Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  4-Z>ccan- 
dria.) 

Perennials,  seeds  and  divisions ;  annuals,  seeds 
■own  according  to  the  time  the  produce  is  wanted ; 
lick,  deep  soil,  where  they  will  neither  suffer  from 
damp  nor  drought.    See  Pba. 

HARDY  HEBBACEOnS. 
P.  America'num  (American).  1.  Purple.  S.  Amer. 
1800. 

—  maiiftitnum  (sea).    1^.    Purple*    England. 

KABDY  ANNUALS. 
P.  ane'rue  (field).    3.    Red.    South  Europe. 

—  ela'tuni  (tall).    5.    Dark  blue.    Iberia.    1820. 

—  Joma'rdi  (Jomardi's).  3.  White.  Egypt.  1820. 
•^sati'ttum  (common-cultivated).      3.     White. 

South  Europe. 

hu'tniU  (humble).    1.    White. 

macroca'rpum  (large-podded).  4.  White. 

quadra'tum  (squared).    8.    White. 

tacchwa'tum  (svygared).    4.    White. 

umbella'tum  (umbelled).    4.    Purple. 

—  Thebaficum  (Theban).    3.    1825. 

Pit  in  tJie  Stove  is  the  excavation,  or 
brick  inclosure,  in  which  is  the  tan,  or 
other  material  for  plunging  the  pots ;  and 
for  Forcing^itis  a  structure  having  a  glass 
roof^  and  differing  from  a  hotbed  and 
frame  only  in  being  large,  and  with  sides 
fixed  to  the  soil.  {See  Hotbed  and  Me- 
lon for  examples  of  various  kinds  of  Pit.) 
A  Cold  Pit  is  one  where  no  artificial  heat 
is  used,  the  protection  the  plants  receive 
being  giyen  solely  by  coverings.  During 
summer  and  spring,  these  pits,  \rtien  not 
covered,  are  still  a  great  protection  to 


plants  by  the^  walls.  Either  a  Melon  or 
Cucumber  Pit  unheated,  or  an  inclosure 
made  with  turf  jvalls,  and  covered  with 
the  glass  lights  of  a  hotbed  frame,  an- 
swer admirably  as  cold  pits. 

PiTCAi'RNiA.  (Named  after  Dr.  Fit- 
cairn,  Nat.  ord.,  Bromelworts  [Bromelia- 
ce»].  linn.,  ^-Octandvia  \'Monogyma, 
Allied  to  Tillandsia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Division,  and  by 
suckers  in  spring,  or  when  they  can  best  be  ob- 
tained ;  sandy,  fibry  peat,  and  good,  mellow  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  60®  to  55<';  summer,  6o°  to  85°. 

P.  flKJ^i/lof  (white-flowered).    3.    White.     Sep. 
tember.    Brasil.    1824. 

—  a»jW«<t/o'/ia(iiaiTOwleaved).  S.  Scarlet.  Santa 

Crus.    1777.  ^ 

—  braetea'ta  (tar^tf-red-bneted).     2.      Scarlet. 

April.    W.  Ind,    1799. 

—  bromelkgfofiia  (pine-apple-leaved).  2.  Scarlet. 

June.    Jamaica.    1761, 

—  CAt/e'nsts  (Chili).  I.  Scarlet.  July.  Chili.  1820. 

—  coarcta'ta  (pressed-together).  4.  Ifellow.  July. 

CfaUi.    1852. 

—  echina'ta  (echinated-y^owered).  Cream.  Mexico. 

January.    1852. 

—  execa'pa  (stemless).  Scarlet,  July.  New  Ore* 

nada.    1850. 

— iSa'nimea  (flame-co/ourerf).     2.    Flame.    No- 
vember.   Rio  Janeiro.    1 826. 

—furfurafcea  (scurfy). 2. Red.  July.  8, Amer.  I8I6. 

—  ht^mUia  (low).  1.  Scarlet.  July.  8.  Amer.  1820. 

—  m/0jT^o'/ta  (entire-leaved).  2.   Red.  August. 

W.  Ind.    1800. 

—  ih^«rme'ifta  (intermediate).   2.  Scarlet.   July. 

8.  Amer.    1S20. 

—  irufi/Io'ra  (iris-flowered).  2.  Scarlet.  July.  8. 

Amer.    1820. 

—  Mif&tia  (broad-leaved).   8.  Scarlet.   August. 

W.  Ind.    1785. 

—  langifo'Ua  (long-leaved).  4.  Scarlet.  December. 

Lima.     1852. 

—  macroca'lyx  (large-calyxed).  Yellow.  S.  Amer. 

1852. 
^  mtucc'sa  (hoary).  Red,  December.  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

—  rifngens  (gaping).    Crimson.    Demerara. 

—  ttami'nea  (ton^r-stamened).    2.    Scarlet.    Ja- 

nuary.   8.  Amer.    1823. 

—  suave' olens  (sweet-scented).  2.  Yellow.  July. 

Brasil.     1824. 

—  aulphu'rea  (sulphur-^IoioerecO.  2.  Yellow.  Au- 

gust.   W.  Ind.     1797. 

—  undula'ta  (wavy).  Scarlet.  July.  Brazil.  1843. 

—  undulatifo'lia  (waved-leaved).  1^.  White.  May. 

Brazil. 
"^ giganMa  (gigantic).  5.  White.  February. 

PiTCHER-LEAF.     Nepe'nthes  phylla'm- 
phora, 

PiTCHBS-FLANT.  Nepe^nthesdistilloto'ria, 
Pittospo'bum.  (From  pitte,  to  tar  or 
pitch, and  sporos,  seed;  seeds  covered  with 
resinous  pulp.  Nat  ord.,  Piitosporads 
[Pittosporaoese].  linn.,  fi-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse,  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April,  and 
kept  in  a  close  frame,  without  bottom-heat ;  sandy, 
fibry  loam  and  a  few  nodules  of  fibry  peat.  Winter 
temp.,.  38^  to  48*^;  summer,  6o<>  to  75^*    Tobi'ra 
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and  liniulaftum  bave  d«lig1itfuUy-<iBeiiMdflow«ra, 
aad  both  have  itood  againtt  walls,  in  the  climate 
of  London,  with  a  little  protection. 

F.  Andertt^nii  (Andenon'$7t  4.  Yellow.  May.  N. 
Holland.    1820. 

—  angustifo'lhtm  (narrow-lcaTed).     1.     Yellow. 

June.    N.  S.  Walea.    1830. 

—  &fco/6r  (two>eoloured}.     8.    Chocolate.    Van 

Diemen'a  Land.    t84S. 
-»  brae^oiafium  (•malUbxaeted}.  Norfolk  leland. 
1837. 

—  Caps' fue  (Cvpe).    May.    18S0. 

—  eoria'ceum  (leathery-Zeaoerf).   8.  Blae.   May. 

Madeira.    1783. 

—  cortUfu'Utim  (comos-leaTed).  3.  Brown.  May. 

New  Zealand.    18S7. 
— fem^'neum  (rusty-feaoml).  6.  Yellow.  March. 

Guinea.    1787. 
•^Jta'mim  (yellow-jfoiceretf).  Yellow.    February. 

Australia. 

—  fu'toum  (tawny-leoMtf).  8.  Yellow.  AprU.  N. 

Holland.    1820. 
■~-  glabra'tum  (smooth).  1^.  Bright  yellow.  May. 
Hong-Kong.    1845. 

—  hi'rtum  {htarj'AraHched).    4.    Yellow.    May. 

Canaries.    1828. 

—  Ugtutrifo'ttum  (privet-leaved).  6.  September. 

N.  Holland.    1823. 

—  MaurxHa'nvm  (Mauritius).   8.  Yellow.   May. 

Mauritius.    1836. 

—  Jfa^jfti  (May's).    3.     1845. 

—  oleifo'Uufn  (olive-leared).    N.  Holland.    1823. 

—  reoolu'tum  (curled  back-feaoed).    6.    Yellow. 

Mareh.    N.  Holland.    1795. 

—  tenuifo'lium  (thin-leaved).   4.    May.  N.  Hol- 

land.   1820. 

—  tobera  (Tobira).  12.  White.  May.  Japan.  1804. 

—  toment&ium  (woolly-Zeaoeil).  0.  Yellow.  July. 

N.  Holland.     1824. 

—  finduiaftum  (waved-/««eerf).  10.  White,  green. 

April.    N.  S.  Wales.    1789. 
. .~.~  variegaflum  (variegated-leaoeiO.  S.White, 

yellow.    April.    Gardens. 
Flagiolo'biuu.    (From  pUigios^  trans- 
verse, and  lobo8,  a  pod.    Nat.  ord.,  Legu- 
minous Plants  [Fabacese].  linn.,  VJ-Dia- 
delphia  ^-Decandria.    Allied  to  Hovea.) 

Greenhoose  evergreen, purple-flowered  shrubs, 
from  New  Holland.  Cuttings  of  the  points  of 
^oung  shoots,  or  the  small  side-shoots,  when  two 
inches  in  length,  taken  ofF  close  to  the  stem ; 
sandy,  fibry  peat,  with  a  few  pieces  ot  broken 
pots,  charcoid,  and  dried  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  40°  to  48** ;  summer,  00°  to  75°. 
P.  choroxemmfofHwn  (chorosema-leaved).  2. 
March.    1824. 

—  i/ici/b'/mm  (holly-leaved).    2.    Mareh.    1624. 

Pla'ne£a.  (Named  after  J,  Planer, 
a  German  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Elmworts 
[Ulmacese].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  3-7e- 
tragynia^    Allied  to  the  Elm.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  trees.  Layers,  and  grafting 
on  the  elm ;  common,  rich  loam. 

P.  carpinif</lia  (hornbeam-leaved).  Green.  April. 
Siberia. 

—  Gneh''n<  (OmeUn'a).  12.  Brown.   April.   N. 

Amer.    1810. 

—  panAf&lin    (small-leaved).      Green.     April. 

Caucasus. 

—  Rieha'rdi  (Richard's).     12.     Brown.    April. 

N.  Amer.     1760. 

Plame-tkec.    PkUa'nut, 


PlakkPlaitt.  BosMa  t€olape*ndritnn. 

Plaktain.    Mtita^ 

Pla'ntia.  (Named  by  Dr.  Herbert 
after  Mr.  Plants  nurseryman  at  Cheadle, 
in  oommemoration  of  his  success  in  cross- 
breeding. Nat.  ord.,  Irid»  [Iridaceee]. 
linn.,  Z-Triandria  \-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Sisyrinohium.) 

Greenhoose  balb.  Seeds  in  spring,  in  a  slight 
hotbed t  offsets;  light,  rioh,  sandy  loamj  bulba 
requiring  to  be  taken  up,  or  protected  in  a  frame 
during  winter. 

P^fiafva  (yellow).     Yellow.     Jnne.     Cape   of 
Good  Hope.    1842. 

Plantino.  The  end  of  October  is  the 
best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  plant  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  hushes  which  caat 
their  leaves  in  winter,  whether  fruit-bear- 
ing or  ornamental ;  but  all  the  evergreen 
American  plants,  as  the  Bhodode'ndron, 
may  be  planted  in  October,  as  well  as 
in  July,  August,  or  September^the  right 
months  for  getting  in  most  evergreens. 
For  directions  as  to  planting  Fruit-trees^ 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Stations;  hut  much  of  the  following 
directions  relative  to  planting  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  is  generally  applicable. 
Wherever  they  are  to  be  placed,  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  dry  at  the  bottom,  no  matter 
how  poor  it  may  he,  it  should  be  stirred 
or  trenched  three  feet  deep.  In  the  case 
of  single  plants,  where  a  pit  or  hole  only 
is  required,  the  Narrowest  diameter  onght 
to  be  four  feet,  and  if  the  bottom  soil  is 
poor,it  should  be  removed,  and  some  good 
added  instead;  but  loose  soil  of  this 
description  will  subside  in  time,  and  if 
the  plants  are  tied  to  stakes,  as  many 
need  be  to  keep  them  firm  the  first  year 
or  two,  the  sinking  of  the  soil  from  under 
the  roots  may  cause  them  to  strain,  or 
otherwise  injure  them,  by  cracking  and 
letting  in  the  dry  winds  to  them.  Ano- 
ther evil  is,  that  when  trees  thus  planted 
sink  down  gradually,  additional  soil  is 
placed  over  the  roots  to  make  the  sur- 
face level,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  plant- 
ing too  deep  in  the  first  instance,  and 
deep  planting  is  always  to  he  avoided. 
Therefore  the  loose  or  new  soil  beneath 
the  roots  ought  to  be  gently  pressed 
down,  and  the  pit  filled  up  to  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  it,  so  that,  when  the 
tree  or  bush  is  planted,  the  surface  of  the 
pit  will  appear  a  littie  mound,  several 
inches  above  the  surrounding  surface. 
Plant  Aruit-trees  shallow  and  on  hajrd 
bottoms,  to  prevent  their  getting  too  luxn- 
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riant;  but  in  ^^ardening  for  ornamental 
plants,  the  more  healthy  and  vigorous  we 
can  grow  them  ike  more  ornamental  they 
will  be,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  rather 
tender  for  oar  climate.  In  that  case  shal- 
low planting  on  a  solid  or  unloosed  bot- 
tom suits  them  best,  as  they  cannot  grow 
too  strong,  and  the  wood  will  therefore 
ripen  better.  The  sbrub  being  taken  up 
with  long*  bare  roots,  and  a  host  of  small 
fibres,  and  a  considerable  ball  of  soil  at' 
tached  close  up  to  the  bole  or  bottom  of 
the  plant,  place  this  ball  in  the  middle  of 
the  prepared  pit,and  fill  in  the  loose  soil 
nnder  the  strong  roots,  so  that  they  may 
lie  in  their  natural  position ;  and  in  doing 
it,  if  the  small  fibres  are  pressed  down 
too  much,  loosen  them  back  again,  and 
fill  in  any  cavities  under  the  bole  or  main 
roots.  When  the  roots,  great  and  small, 
each  of  them  branching  out  in  straight 
lines,  are  as  regular  as  they  can  be 
placed,  some  of  the  lower  ones  will  be 
out  of  sight,  but  the  mfigority  are  still 
in  view.  Over  those  put  a  little  better 
soil,  thus :  take  a  spadeful,  and  throw  it 
past  the  stem  of  the  plant  on  the  roots 
on  the  opposite  side  to  you,  so  that  the 
soil  runs  along  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  roots.  If  you  throw  it  on  the  roots 
next  to  you,  it  will  run  against  their  direc- 
tion and  torn  back  their  small  points, 
which  would  be  nearly  as  bad  as  the  old 
way  of  shaking  the  plant  up  and  down 
at  this  stage.  When  all  the  roots  are 
covered  an  inch  or  two,  the  watering-pot 
mast  come,  with  a  large  rose  to  it,  and 
you  must  water  all  over  the  surface 
heartily,  even  if  it  is  a  rainy  day.  This 
watering  is  to  do  the  business  of  the  old 
shaking — settle  the  finer  particles  of  the 
soil  about  the  roots.  The  rest  of  the  soil, 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  may 
be  thrown  on  anyhow,  if  the  lumps  are 
broken  small,  so  that  the  surface  is  pretty 
smooth,  and  formed  into  a  shallow  basin 
to  hold  the  future  waterings.  A  stout 
stake,  or  stakes,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  should  be  driven  down  before 
the  earth  is  put  over  the  roots,  to  keep 
the  plant  from  wind-waving.  When  large, 
bashy  evergreens  are  to  be  removed,  their 
branches  mast  be  tied  up  towards  the 
stem  by  passing  a  rope  or  strong  cord 
round  them  before  commencing  at  the 
roots. 

TLksmsot  is  a  mode  of  repairing  or 
modifying^  a  hedge  by  bending  down  a 
portion  of  the  shoots,  catting  them  half 


through  near  the  ground  to  render  th'em 
more  pliable,  and  twisting  them  amon  g 
the  upright  stems,  so  as  to  render  th  e 
whole  more  effective  as  a  fence,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  preserve  all  the  branches 
alive.  For  this  purpose,  the  branches  to 
be  plashed,  or  bent  down,  must  not  be 
out  more  than  half  through,  in  order 
that  a  sufficient  portion  of  sap  may  rise 
up  from  the  root  to  keep  alive  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches.  Where  hedges 
are  properly  formed  and  kept,  they  can 
very  seldom  require  to  be  thus  maimed. 

Plasteb  of  Paris.    8ee  Gy'psum. 

Platanthb'ba.  (From  platy$,  broad, 
and  anthera, an  anther.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids 
[Orchidacese].  Linn.,  20'Oifnandria  1- 
Monandria.) 

Chiefly  hardjr  orehicb.  Saedi,  ebieflj  town  m 
toon  as  ripe,  in  Ioom,  monjr,  pcmfcy  toii ;  peat 
and  loam,  with  a  litUe  chalk ;  hardjr  one«  kept  a« 
alpines.  In  a  frame,  defended  from  heavy  rain* 
and  from  severe  frosts,  and  the  atmosphere  round 
them  moist,  by  watering  the  ground  or  moss  on 
which  they  stand.  Several  require  the  protec- 
tion of  a  warm  greenhouse.  Hahena'ria  ^o'iia 
andyfo'ea  have  been  added  to  this  genus. 

P.  ciUa'riM  (halr-fringed).     Yellow.    June.    N. 
Amer.    1706. 

—  eriatafta  (crested).    Yellow.    September.    N. 

Amer.     ISutf. 
-'dUaii^ta  (spread).    1^.    White.    September. 

Canada.     18S3. 
— >!m5rtV<a((fringed).Purple.June.Canada.l789. 

—  herMfola  (small-herb).     Oreen.     June.     N. 

Amer.-   1 789. 

—  Aoto;>e'fa/a  (alUpetaled).    White.    May.    Ca- 

nada.   18S0. 
"Hookifri   (Hooker's).     Oieen.      June.      N» 
Amer.    1823. 

—  hyperbnfrea  (northern).     Oreen.     June.     N. 

Amer.     1805. 

—  inci'»a  (cut) .  Pale  yellow.  June.  N.  Amer.  1838. 
-^  pggcMden  (butterfly -like).     Yellow.     June. 

N.  Amer.     183fl. 

—  SuMoffUtuB  (Susanna).    Green,  white.    E.  Ind. 

1834.    Stove. 

Pla-'tanus.   Plane-tree.   {Yrom.  platyt^ 

broad ;  the  wide-spreading  head  of  the; 

trees.    Nat.  ord.,  Planet  [PlatanaceflB]. 

Linn.,  %\-Moncecia  9-Polyandria,) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees,  flowering  in  April. 
Seeds  in  the  autumn,  and  preserved  until  spring; 
cuttings,  also,  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  chiefly 
and  most  quickly  by  layers  in  autumn  and  spring ; 
deep,  mellow  loam. 

P.  occidenta'lU  (western).    70.  N.  Amer.    1686. 
..  mmmm.  ou'twi     voiiega'ta     (golden-variegated- 
leaved).    70*     1846. 

integri/o'tia  (entire-leaved).    70.     1846. 

heterophf'Ua  (various-leaved).    America. 

1649. 

—  oWenfa'/if  (eastern).    50..   Levant. 
—-  ——-  a^ri/o'Ua  (maple-leaved).    70< 
cunet$fta  (wedge-toaoed).     SOt 

1789. 

—  — —  Hinafnica  (Spanish).    70*    Spaini 
/ac/»Ja7c  (cttt-/ea»ed).    70.    1845. 

—  — —  menflro'M  (monatiotta).    70*    ia46i 


1548. 
Levant. 
Levant* 
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Platyce'rium.  (From  platySf  broad, 
tmd  keras,  a  horn ;  form  of  the  fertile 
fronds.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaceae]. 
Linn.,  2^'Cryptogamia  I'FUices.] 

Stove  Ferns.    See  Fbsns. 

P.  atcico'me  (elk's-horn).    J.    Brown.    August. 

N.  8.  Wales.     1808. 
•—bifcfrme  (two-ahaped).     4«     Brown*     April. 

E.  Ind.     1842. 

—  gra'nde  (grand).     Brown.     July.     Moreton 

Bay.     1828. 
'— stemma'ria   (stemmaria).    1«    Brown.    May. 
Guinea.    1822. 

Platychi'lum.    This  should  be  added 

to  Gompholobium. 

p.  CeUia'num  (Gel's).   3.    Yellow.    N.  Holland. 
1820. 

Platyco'don.     (From  platyst   broad, 

and  kodon,  a  bell ;  form  of  flower.    Nat. 

ord.,  Bellworts  [Campanulacese].    Linn., 

QPentandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  and  diyi- 
sions  in  spring,  and  cuttings  of  young  shoots  in 
summer,  under  a  hand-light;  sandy,  mellow 
loam. 

P.  grandiflo'rum  (large>flowered).  1.  Blue.  June. 
Dahuria.     1782. 

—  —— aVAo  (white).    1.   White.   June*    North 

of  China.     1845. 
-T  — •  a'Wo  semiplf^na  (semi-double-white).    1 . 
White.    June.    China.     1845. 

Platylo'bium.      Flat    Pea.      (From 

platys,  broad,  and  lobos,  a  pod.  Nat.  ord.. 

Leguminous  Plants    [Fabaceee].     Linn., 

IQ'Monadelphia  Q-Decandria»    Allied  to 

Hovea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Holland, 
and  orange-flowered,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  Seeds  in  spring,  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
after  placing  them  several  hours  in  water,  at  a 
temp,  of  130°;  also  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  short  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
in  April ;  fibry,  sandy  peat  chiefly,  with  a  very 
little  fibry  loam,  charcoal,  and  broken  potsherds, 
with  pots  extra  well  drained.  Stagnant  water, 
especially  in  winter,  destroys  them.  Winter 
temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

P. /ormo'fum  (beautiful).    4.    July.    1790. 
-T-Murrayafnum   (Murray's).    1.    Yellow,  red. 
May.     1832. 

—  obtusa'ngulum  (obtuse-angled).    1.    Yellow, 

red.    May.    1 832. 

—  nna' turn  (egg-leaved).    4.    July.    1793. 

—  paroi/fo'rttm  (small-flowered).  4.   July.   1792. 
-~  triangula're  (triangular-heaved).  4.  July.  1805, 

PlatyIiO'ma.  (From  platys^  broad,  and 
loma,  an  edge.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypo- 
diaceffij.  Jjmn.^^ii-Cryptogafnia  i-Filices.) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Fern.    500  Fkrns. 

P.  Andromedafo'lia  (Andromeda-teaoecf).    May. 

1840. 
-«-  m'iro»purpu'rea  (dark  purple).    ^.    May.    N. 

Amer.    1770. 

—  Bro'vonii  (Brown's).    May.    Aus^alia. 

—  ca/ome'tonof  (beautiful-dark).    May.    Cape  of 

Grood  Hope.     1843. 

—  cordt^ia  (heart-abaped).  S«  June.  Mexico.  184S. 


P^faleafitt  (sickle- shaped).  1.  Bfay.  N.  Holland* 

1823. 
—ftextto'sa  (zigzag).    May.    Peru.    1838. 

—  grandifu'lia  (large-leaved).     2.     September. 

W.  Ind.    1793. 

—  rotofitf(/o'/f a  (round-leaved).   1^.  July.    New 

Zealand.     1834. 

—  aagitta'ta  (arrow-shaped).  3.   June.  S.  Amer. 

1826. 
-•  ^en((/<//ta  (three-leafleted).  1^.  Mexico.  1840« 

Platylo'phus.  (From  platys^  broad, 
and  lophost  a  crest ;  seed-pod  compressed 
so  as  to  seem  winged.  Nat.  ord.,  Cunoniads 
[Cunoniaceae].  I^inn.,  lO-Dccanrfrta  JJ- 
Digynia.    Allied  to  Weinmannia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  tree.    Cuttings  of  rip6 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  gUss,  in  April  or  May  ; 
loam  and  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°. 
P.  <ri/o«tt'^o  (three-leafleted.  White  Ash),  White. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1820. 

Platype'talum.  (From  platys ^  broad, 
and  petalunif  a  petal.  Nat.  ord.,  Crucifers 
[Brassicaceae],  Linn.,  lo-Tetradynamia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds,  and  divi* 
sions  in  spring;  sandy  peat,  in  a  very  sheltered 
border,  but  better  still  treated  as  an  alpine  her- 
baceous plant,  by  giving  it  rather  a  shady  place 
in  summer,  and  protecting  it  from  wet  and  cold 
in  winter. 

P.  purpura' scens  (purplish),    k.   Purplish.   May. 
Melville  Island.    I827. 

Platyste'mon.  (From  platys,  broad, 
and  stemon,  a  stamen.  Nat.  ord..  Poppy- 
worts  [Papaveraceae].  Linn.,  IS-Polyan- 
dria  1-Monogynia.) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered  annuals.  Seeds  in 
April ;  common,  rich,  light  soil. 

P.  Calif o'rnicua  (Californian).   1.  August.   Calft> 
fornia.    1833. 

—  leioca'rpus  (smooth-fruited).     1.     July*    Si« 

beria.     1837. 

Platysti'gma.     (From  platys,  broad, 

and  stigma,  the  female  organ.    Nat.  ord.. 

Poppy  worts  [Papaveracese].    Linn.,   13- 

Polyandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Pla- 

tystemon. ) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  and 
divisions  in  spring ;  common,  light  soil ;  requires 
a  little  protection  in  winter. 

P.  Hnea're  (narrow-Zeaved).    ^.    Yellow.    Cali- 
fornia.    1833, 

PLEASunE-OBOUNDis  a  Collective  name 
for  that  combination  of  parterres,  lawns, 
shrubberies,  waters,  arbomrs,  &c.,  which 
are  noticed  individually  in  these  pages. 
One  observation  may  be  applied  to  all — 
let  congmity  preside  over  the  whole.  It 
is  a  great  fault  to  have  any  one  of  those 
portions  of  the  pleasure-ground  in  ex- 
cess ;  afid  let  the  whole  be  proportioned 
to  the  residence.  It  is  quite  as  objeo- 
tionable  to  be  over-gardened  as  to  be 
over-housed. 

Flsctba'i^thus*     (From  ptektron^    % 
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oook*8  spur,  and  cmihos^  a  flower.    Nat. 

ord.,  Labiates  [Lamiaoese].    Linn.,  14* 

Didynamia  l-Gyftmospermia,) 

Herbaceous.  bT  teeda  and  diviaioni ;  ahmbs,  at 
timea  by  aeeda,  but  chiefly  by  cuttings  in  aand, 
under  a  Dell-glaaa;  rich,  sandy  aoil  vill  suit  them 
all.  Temperature  that  of  the  greenhouse  and 
stove.  There  are  many  more  apeciea  beaide  the 
following :— > 

P.  tf>«a^nti«  (hoary).     3.     Blae.     July.      1833. 
Greenhouse  herbaceoua. 

—  tema'lus  (three-leafleted.    Opime  plant).    |. 

Purple.     August.     Madagascar.     1831. 
Stove  herbaceoua. 

—  temifo'iius  (three-leaved).   3.  Blue.    Auguat. 

Nepaul.    1820.    Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  visco^stu  ^clammy).    I^.    Blue.    August.    £. 

Ind.    1826.    Stove  evergreen. 

Plectri'tis.  (From  plektron,  a  cock's 
ftpTir ;  the  flower  being  swollen  in  front. 
Nat.  ord.,  Valerianworts  [Valerianaceue]. 
Linn.,  S-TViandna  1-Manogynia.) 

Hardy  North  American  annuala.  Seeda  in 
April,  in  common  garden-aoil. 

t*.  brachjfste'mon  (ahort-atamened).  White.  June. 

1830. 

—  conge'sta  ^ctovidtd-flowered).    1.   Roae.  July. 

]826. 

— mi'nor  (tmUltr-flowered).  1.  Rose.  July. 

1826. 

Plsctbo'nia.  (From  plekirofiy  a  cock's 
spur ;  the  tree  armed  with  large  spines. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Oinohonacese]. 
Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied 
to  Chiococca.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  May,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  40^*  to  48*'. 

P.  cwymbo'sa  (corymbed).    30.    White,  green  f 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18l6. 

Pleope'ltis.     (From  pleos,  full,  and 

pelte,  a  shield  ;  referring  to  the  covering 

of  the  spore  or  seed-cases.    Nat.  ord.. 

Ferns  [Polypodiacece].    Linn.,  24^-Cryp- 

togamia  1-Filices.) 

Stove  Ferns,  chiefly  with  brown  spores.  See 
Fbbns. 

P,  elonga'ta  (elongated).  Yellow.  May.  S.  Amer. 
1843. 

—  erui/o'tia  (sword-leaved)  4*  Hay. S. Amer.  1823. 

—  /anccro/a'/um  (spear-headed).    1.    August.  W. 

Ind.     1812.  * 

~  /aM/o'/ttt  (broad-leaved).  4.  May.  S.  Amer.  1838. 
•—  nu'du  (naked).    4.    May.    Nepaul. 

—  percu'ssa  (stricken).    Yellow.     Brazil.     1843. 

—  HcUicifo'tiu  (willow-leaved).    Yellow.    August. 

Brazil. 
«—  tefrptna  (creeping),  i.    May.    W.  Ind.    181 6. 

Plb&o'ma.     (From  pleroma,  fulness; 

the  cells  of  the  seed-vessel.    Nat.  ord., 

Meliistomads  [Melastomacess] .    Linn.,  10- 

Decandria  i-Monoyynia,    Allied  to  Os- 

beckia.) 

Stove  BrasiliaQ  evergr^n  sbroba,  chiefly  with 
purpla  flowera.     Cuttings  of  half-ripened,  or 


rather,  the  short,  atnbby  aide-ahoots  in  aaadi 
under  a  bell-glasa,  in  summer,  and  plunged  in 
a  little  bottom-heat,  lifting  the  edge  of  the  bell- 
glaaa  at  night,  to  prevent  damping ;  aandy,  fibry 
peat,  with  a  few  nodulea  of  fibry  loam,  and  pieces 
of  broken  pota  and  charcoal,  to  keep  the  soil 
open,  and  particularly  well- drained.  Winter 
temp.,  48*>  to  55°;  summer,  60°  to  86°.  E'iegnna 
and  several  others  do  best  in  an  intermediate 
house,  not  so  hot  as  a  stove.  It  doea  better  in 
the  greenhouse  than  in  the  stove. 

P.  Benthamiti^num  (Bentham's).  6.  August.  1841. 
'^e'legafu  (elegant).    6.    June.    Organ  Moun- 
tains.    1844. 
-^  keteroma'Ua  (one-wOoUy-sided).  4.  July.  18ig. 

—  Kunthia'num  (Kunth's).  Palish  red.  July.  1 847. 

—  vi^/o'mi  (shaggy).    3.    White.    July.    1820. 
-->  vtmi'nea  (twiggy).    6.    July.    1831. 

Pleura' NDRA.  (From  pleiirouy  a  side, 
and  aner^  an  anther;  the  stamens  ar- 
ranged on  one  side  of  the  pistil,  giving 
the  centre  of  the  flower  a  one-sided  ap- 
pearance. Nat.  ord. yDUleniads  [Dilleni- 
acesB].  Linn.,  ISPolyandria  2-Digynia. 
Allied  to  Candollea.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered,  New  Holland, 
evergreen  shrubs ;  all  about  two  feet  high,  and 
hlouming  in  May.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-Klass,  in  May ;  sandy, 
fibry  loam  and  fibry  peat,  with  pieces  of  charcoal 
mixed  with  the  compost,  with  good  drainnire  and 
careful  watering.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

P.  acicula'rii  (needle-leaved).  1822.  P.  hraC' 
tea'ta  (/ar^'tf-bracted).  1833.  P.  eulyc^na 
(<ar^e-ealyzed).  1826.  P.  cne&rum  (garland* 
flower).  June.  1834.  P.  ericmfo'lia  (heath- 
leaved).  1834.  P.  nt'^tda  (shining).  1833.  P. 
sca'bra  (rough).  1834.  P.  atri'cta  (erect). 
1826. 

Pleuroora'mma.  (From  pleurony  a 
sicle,  and  gramma^  writing  ;  disposition  of 
the  spore  or  seedr cases.  Nat.  ord*,  Ferns 
[PolypodiacesB].  Linn.,  %k-Cryptogamia 
l-Filices.) 

Stove  Fern.    See  FBBMa. 

P.  linea'rit    (narrow-Zeaced).      Brown.      June. 
Jamaica.    1823. 

Pleuro'gyne.  (From  pleuron,  a  side, 
and  gyne,  the  female  organ ;  this  issuing 
from  the  side  of  the  seed-vessel.  Nat. 
ord.,  Gentiantoorts  [Gentianacere].  linn., 
bPentandria  2-JOigynia,  Allied  to  Gen- 
tian.) 

Hardy  annual.  Seeds  in  April ;  chalky  loam, 
and  a  small  portion  of  peat. 

P.  rotafta  (wheel-shaped->2o«;«re(f).     |.      Blue. 
August.    Siberia.     1827. 

Plbubotha'llis.  (From  pleuron t  a 
side,  and  Ihallo,  to  hloom.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchids  [Orchidaceee].  Linn.,  20-%. 
nandria  I'Mmiogynia.) 

Stove  orchids,  not  possessing  much  beauty, 
but  are  interesting,  curious  little  plants.  They 
thrive  best  upon  blocks  of  wood,  with  a  small 
portion  of  moss  tied  to  the  block.  The  beat 
form  of  the  block  i«  a  round  oqei  with  the  top 
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ent  tloping  rt  m  uig1«  of  4S^  iht  plant  to  be 
fixed  on  the  sloping  pvt.  These  blocks  can  then 
be  placed  on  the  lower  end,  whieh  should  be  cnt 
honion tally,  to  allow  them  to  stand  firmly  in  that 
position. 

P,  aphtho'ta     (wingless).      Yellow.     January. 

Mexico.    18sp. 
-T'  bicarina'ia  (two-keeled). 

—  ehrcumpUftm  (bound-ronnd).    Green.    Febm- 

aiy.    Mexico.    18S7. 

—  e'te^aiM  (elegant).    Violet.    New  Grenada. 
— >ScM(o'«a  (siftzsg).  Purple.  September.  Peru. 
—/irn'jrtKs  (brittle;.  Orange,  yellow.   May.   Rio 

Janeiro.    1841. 

—  g^Uia  (cold).  Yellowish.  May.  Jamaica.  1841. 

—  grandifio'ra  (largeoflowered).    Peru.    1843. 

—  HarhMfgU  (Hartweg's).  Pale  yellow.  Mexico. 

—  U'ngua    (taagae-Uaited).     Piurple.     August. 

Mexico.     1843. 

—  lut&ola  (yeUowish^fowered}.  Yellow.  August. 

Brasil.    1880. 

—  marginafta  (margined).  Purple.  April.   Gua- 

timala.  \  1836. 

—  mutooi'dea  (moss-like).    Psle  yellow.    June. 

Braiii:    1837. 

—  ohlongifoflia  (oblong-leaved).   Red.   Jamaica. 

—  obova'ta  (reTersed-egg-leaoetf).    Pale  yellow. 

May.    Brasil.    1834. 

—  oecu'Ua  (hidden-flowered).   Brown.   January. 

Brasil.    1837. 

—  ochreafta  (reddish«yellow).  Red,  yellow.  Sep- 

tember.   Brasil.    1839. 

—  ophioce'phala  (snake's-head).    Yellow.   April. 

Mexico.    1887. 

—  pocA^Wo'ssa  (thick-tongued).  Purple.  March. 

Mexico.     1837. 

—  panduri'fera  (fiddle-formed).  Yellow.  Brasil. 
'^pectinafta  (comb-like).    Green,  purple.    July. 

Brasil.     1887. 

—  plantagi'nea  (plantain-like).    Jamaica. 
-^plumvaa  (feathery-fM^o^erf).    Green,  purple. 

Trinidad.    1840. 

—  ptI/cAe'/to  (neat).    Purple.    Pern. 

— puncta'ta  (dotted).  Yellow,  purple.  April. 
Brasil.     1849. 

•^reeu'rva  (curled-back-«p<A*ed).  Purple.  Ja- 
nuary.   Brasil.    1841. 

—  restrepioVdee  (restrepium-like).  Purple,  green. 

Peru. 
^r&eeo  puncta'ta  (rosy-dotted).    White,  rose. 
August.    Sierra  Nevada. 

—  teria'ta  (rowed).  Yellow,  green.  May.  Braiil. 

1848. 
-~  eertularioifdee  (sertularia-Uke).    White.    Ja- 

msica. 
:—  sica'Ha  (dagger-shaped).  Green,  yellow.  May. 

Trinidad.    1841. 

—  Smithia'na  (Smith's).    Green,  purple.    May. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1848. 

—  ttenope'tala  (narrow-petaled).  Brown,  yellow. 

July.  Brasil.  1837. 
^  tirupi/o'lia   (strap-leaved).      Purple,   white. 

Year.  Brasil.  1837. 
— >  fe'ret  (round-sfemmerf).   Cinnamon.    Aug^t. 

Brasil.     1849. 

—  tigri'na  (tiger-spotted).   YeUow,  purple.   Au- 

gust.   Mexico.'  1838. 

—  iricarinafta  (three-keeled).    Orange.    Peru. 

—  m'Oo'sa  (shaggy).  Purple.  May.  Mexico.  1898. 

—  vitta'ta  (branded).  Purple.  April.  Mexico.  1897. 

Ploughkan's  Sfikbnabd.    Ba'ccfunris, 

Pluh.    Pru'nut  donufUica  or  intUi'tia, 

Superior  Mnda, — 1.  Smith's  Orleans; 

fii  Greengage;  3.  Pr^oooe  de  Tours ;  4. 


Washington;  Jk  White  Magnum  Bomim; 
6.  ImpSratrioe;  7.  Denistonn's  Saperb; 
8.  Golden  Drop ;  9.  Early  Favourite;  10. 
Ickworth  Imperatrioe;  11.  Cox's  Late 
Bed ;  12.  Jefiferson's ;  18.  Heine  Glaade- 
Yiolette;  14.  Royal  H&tive;  15.  Wine 
Sour.  Of  these,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  9  are  re- 
markable for  their  earliness  as  table  fruit. 
Nos.  6,  7, 10, 11, 12,  13,  for  lateness  as 
table  firait  Nos.  4,  7, 12, 15,  are  adapted 
for  the  kitchen. 

Propagation :  by  Orafting.'—Hh.e  graft- 
ing ofjthe  Plum  is  performed  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  Pear  or  the  Ap- 
ple, and  at  a  similar  period.  The  Bros* 
sels  stock  is  prindpaUy  used  by  our  nur- 
serymen; but  for  such  gross  sorts  as  the 
Washington,  the  Magnum  Bonum,  dkc, 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  Muscle  stock 
would  not  be  fitter.  We  need  not  en- 
large here  on  the  process,  which  will  be 
found  in  detail  under  the  head  Gbaftino. 

Buddiny.'^The  same  may  be  said  of 
this  process.    See  Budding. 

8eed,'^Th\a  is  resorted  to  in  order  to 
procure  new  varieties ;  and  to  accomplish 
this,  of  course,  seed  from  choice  varieties 
is  obtained.  The  mode  of  sowing,  rear* 
ing,  (fee,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the 
articles  Peach  and  Pbab. 

Culture  during  the  Growing  Period.'^ 
As  with  the  Peach,  the  Nectarine,  Pear, 
(fee,  so  with  the  Plum.  The  first  pro- 
ceeding of  the  season  is  disbudding. 
About  the  beginning  of  May  the  trees 
burst  forth  into  a  great  amount  of  spray, 
and  much  of  this  will  be  ill-placed ;  and, 
indeed,  if  well-placed,  much  too  crowded. 
We  are,  of  course,  speaking  of  wall  or 
espalier  trees,  for  there  the  most  atten- 
tion is  requisite.  A  progressive  disbud- 
ding is  best,  the  first  consisting  in  merely 
removing  the  foreright  and  back  shoots, 
unless,  as  observed  with  regard  to  the 
other  stone  fruits,  vacant  spaces  occur, 
when  an  ill-placed  shoot  is  better  than 
non0.  Shortly  after  this  period,  if  the 
trees  be  strong,  gross  shoots  or  robbers 
wiU  show  themselves,  which,  when  about 
six  inches  long,  should  have  the  points 
pinched  off.  In  a  few  weeks  more,  ano- 
ther disbudding  will  be  expedient,  and 
by  this  time  shoots  of  a  proper  character 
for  final  reservation  may  be  determined 
on.  The  latter  may  be  carefhUy  tied  or 
trained  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  every 
shoot  of  a  doubtful  character,  in  the 
thinning  out,  may  have  the  point  pinched 
off.  The  rest  of  the  proeeedings,  indeed* 
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are  so  similar  to  the  Peach,  tbat  it  is 
scarcely  necessazy  to  repeat  them. 

OuUure  during  the  Best  P«nW.— The 
trees  will  require  some  pruning,  and  this 
ck>nsist8  principally  in  thinning  out,  and 
zedocing  the  snags  or  stamps  of  shoots 
pinched  back  in  the  summer  previous. 
Our  practice  is  to  tie  down  on  the  old 
wood,  or  otherwise  train  in,  as  much  of 
the  shoot-jointed  wood  as  possible,  with- 
out cramming  it  too  thick ;  for  most  of 
this  wood  will  become  studded  with  blos- 
som-spurs in  the  succeeding  summer. 
All  that  is  not  needed  may  be  out  clear 
liway,  as  in  the  Pear;  and  all  useless 
stumps  also.  Where  wood  is  wanting  to 
famish  blanks,  some  of  the  leading  shoots 
may  be  shortened  back  a  little ;  and,  in- 
deed, any  points  may  be  shortened  which 
appear  spongy  and  immature.  The  trees 
may  now  be  carefully  trained  or  nailed 
in,  and,  if  necessary,  receive  any  dressing 
requisite  for  the  insects. 

Diseases  and  Insects,— See  Peach. 

Plumba'go.  Leadwort  (From  plum- 
bum, lead,  or  a  disease  of  the  eye  so 
called,  to  which  a  species  of  Plumba'go 
was  applied.  Nat.  ord.,  LeadworU  [Plum- 
baginacete].  Linn.,  6'Pentandria  1-Mo- 
nagynia.) 

Division  of  hardy  herbaeeoiu  perenniaU,  and 
alco  teeda  and  euttinga ;  cutting*  of  the  tender 
kinda ;  the  aide,  atubby  ahoota  do  beat,  but  aboota 
at  almost  every  age  and  aiae  will  atrike  freely  in 
sand,  under  a  oelUrUaa,  in  aummer,  and  either 
kept  eool,  or  with  a  Uttle  bottom-heat,  aecording 
to  the  apeciea.  The  tender  apeciea  require  the 
ipreenhouae  or  the  atove.  Sandy  loam,  and  a 
uttle  fibry  peat  and  dried  leat-mould. 

OBEENHOUSE  EYEROBEENS. 
P.  Cape'ttfis  (Cape).   14.  Blue.  November.  Cape 

of  Gtood  Hope.    1818. 
-^tr^stis  (dark->low«rerf}.     1^.     Brown.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1799. 
STOYE   EVEBOREEMS. 
P.  Mexieafna  (Mexican).  White.  July.  Hexieo. 

1829. 

—  rhombi/i/iia  (diamond-leaved).  ^,  Blue.  Sep- 

tember.   S.  Amer.    1826.    Annual. 

—  rc'seairoey),   1^.    Red.   May.   E.  Ind.    1777. 

—  «ea'}Mi!0ns  (climbing).    S.    White.    July.    W. 

Ind.    1699.    Climber. 

—  Zepla'nica  (Cingaleae).     3.     White.     June. 

E.  Ind.    17SI. 

HABDY  HEBBACB0T7S. 
P.  Eur&pafa  (European).   S.  Blue.   September. 
South  Europe.    1596. 

—  Larpe'ntm  (Lady  Larpent's).   S.   Blue.   July. 

China.  1 845.  Sir  W.  Hooker  aaya  thia 
ought  to  be  known  as  Valora'dia  plum' 
hagimoifdee, 

Plukie'bia.     (Named  after  Plumier,  a 

celebrated  French  botanist.    Nat.  ord., 

'Dogbanes  [Apocynaeeie].    Linn.,  5-Pen- 

fandria  VMonogynia,  Allied  to  Cerbera.) 


8tOT«  efttrgnaa  tVMs  and  shmbs.  Ontlinp  of 
ripe  ahoota  in  apring,  in  aand,  under  a  hand-lij^hft, 
and  in  bottom-heat;  aandy  loam  and  a  little 
fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  SO^  to  56^  and  n^er 
dry ;  aummer,  (W*  to  85*^,  with  m<nat  recta  and 
atmosphere. 
P.  aeummafia  (pointed-/e«verf).  SO.  Red,  yellow. 

July.    £.  Ind.    1790. 
—'bVeolor  (two-coloured).    S5.    White,  yellow. 

Anguat.    S.  Amer.    IBIS, 

—  BteiuCrofdlia'fMi  (Blandford's).    10.    July.    S. 

Amer.    1825. 
~  incamalta  (fleah-ooloured).  SO.   Flesh.  July. 
Peru.     1830. 

—  Jamesefni  (Jameson's).    4.    Yellow  and  pink* 

Guayaquil.    July. 

—  X'«'Hi  (Ker'a).  15.Tellow.Angust.Mezieo.l815. 

—  Lam60r^tVfta  (Lambert's).   l«.  White.  July. 

Mexico.    1819' 

—  leueafnika  (white-flowered).  10.  White.  July. 

S.  Amer.    1825. 
^  macropkff'Ua  (large-leaTcd).  10.  White.  July. 
S.  Amer.    1825. 

—  JTft/e'ri  (Miller>B).   0.  Fleah.   July.   W.  Ind. 

—  Narthiu'na  (North'a).  7.  July.  8.  Amer.  1890, 
■^  obMsa  (hlunt'leoved).  10.  White.  July.   W. 

Ind.    17.93. 

—  poTM/o'/ta  (amall-leaved).   White.   July.   W. 

Ind.    ISIS. 

—  pit'tfica  (ehaate->fotoererf).    5.    Yellow.    July* 

S.  Amer. 

—  purpu'rea  (pUrpIe). SO.  Purple.  July.  Peru.  1890, 

—  ni'dra  (red).    16.  Red.   July.   Jamaica.  1O90. 

—  *uberetUafta  (warted-a/emmed).  6.  White.  Au« 

guat.    St.  Domingo.    1813. 

Podaly'ria.  (A  classical  name.  Poda- 

lirius  was  the  son  of  ^sculapius.    Nat. 

Old., Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceae].  linn., 

10-Decandria    l-Monogynia,     Allied    to 

Gallistacbys.) 

Greenhouae  evergreen  ahruba,  ftom  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  following,  with  two  excep- 
tiona,  are  purple-flowered.  Seeda  in  a  hotbed,  m 
apring ;  euttinga  of  atubby  aide-ahoota  in  aand, 
under  a  bell-glaaa,  in  April  or  May  ;  aandy  loam 
and  fibry  peat,  well-drained.  Winter  temp.,  40° 
to  48°. 

P.  mrge'ntea  (aUvwy).  0.  White,  red.  April.  1789. 

—  biueifu'iia  (box-leaved).  3.  Blue.  June.    1790. 

—  giau'ca  (milky-green).    6.    June.    1810. 

—  myrtiUifo'lia  (myrtle-leaved).   6.  June.    1795. 

—  olemf&lia  (olive-leaved).    4.    May.    1804. 

—  serif  cea  (ailky).    6.    June.    177'3* 

Podoca'rpus.  (From  pous,  a  foot,  and 
karpos,  a  fruit;  long  footstalks.  Nat.  ord., 
Taxads  [Taxacese].  Linn.,  21-MoncBcia 
lO-Monadelphia.    Allied  to  the  Yew.) 

Evergreen  eone-bearera.  Cuttinga  of  ripe  shoots 
in  aand,  under  a  bell-glaaa;  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°.  Maerophy'Uat  lati/b'- 
/ta,  spinulo'sat  and  nuei'fera  have  atood  aome 
time  againat  walla  in  the  climate  of  London.  They 
are  all  good  thinga  for  a  winter  garden. 

P.  CMiena  (Chilian).    40.    Chili. 

— ■/nTa^''nea(ruaty-coloured).  40.  New  Zealand. 

—  latifo'Ha  (broad-leaved).  800.  March.  Pandua. 

1838. 

—  maerophp'Ua  (la^-leaved).  40.  July.  Japan. 

1804. 
•^  Nttge'ia  (Nageia).    40.    Japan. 
•—  nmei'/era  (nttt*baaring)«   SO.    Japan.    1893* 
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J*.  ipinulo'M  (rather-spiny) » 90.  N.  Holluid.  18S0. 

—  sua'via  (oleander-leaved).    6^.    Scarlet.    New 

Zealand. 
•i-/«nYc//ia  (yew-leaved).    40.    Peru.    1820. 
-^  Toia'rra  (Totarra).    80.    New  Zealand. 

—  Ya'cca  (Yacca).    60.    W.  Ind.     1818. 

Pod-Fern.    Elhboca*rpu8, 

Podole'pis.    (Fom  pons,  a  foot,  and 

Upis,  a  scale;  flower-stalks  scaly.    Nat. 

ord.,  Composites  [AsteracesB].    Linn.,  19- 

Syngenesia  2-8uperflua,    Allied  to  Heli- 

chrysum.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  in  a 
little  heat,  in  spring ;  division  in  upring,  as  growth 
commences ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  jeaf-mould 
or  peat ;  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 
There  are  several  species  besides  the  following  :— 

P.gra'iHlis  (slender).    3.    Pink.   August.    N.  S. 
Wales.     1826. 

Podolo'bium.  ( From  povsy  a  foot,  and 
lobos,  a  pod ;  the  seed-pod  on  a  foot-stalk 
within  the  calyx.  Nat.  ord..  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn.,  10-Decandria 
I'Monogynia.  Allied  to  Gompholobium.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered  evergreens,  from 
New  Holland.  Seeds,  after  being  immersed  for  a 
day  in  warm  water,  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring  ;  cut- 
tings of  the  points  of  shoots,  or  small,  stubby 
side-shoots,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April 
or  May ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam,  with  a  little 
charcoal  and  broken  freestone.  Winter  temp., 
40"  to  48°. 

P.  berberifo'lium  (berberry-leaved).  April.  1830. 

—  heterophy'llum  (various-leaved).  3.  June.  1824. 

—  aca'ndens  (climbing).    3.    April.    1824. 

— Aumt/u'«ufn  (trailing).     1.    April.    1824. 

—  A^aurop/i^V/um  (cross-leaved).  2.  AprU.  1822. 

—  triloba' turn  (three-lobed).    2.    April.     1791. 

Podophy'llum.  Duck's-foot.  (Con-, 
tracted  from  anapodophy'llvm,  or  duck's- 
foot-leaved.  Nat  ord.,  Crowfoots  [Ranon- 
culacesBJ.  lAnn.ylii-Polyandria  1-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Actea.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division  at  the 
root;  moist,  marshy  peat,  and  a  shady  situation. 

P.  Emo'di  (Emodi).    May.    California.     1845. 

—  pelta'lum    (shield  -  leaved.     May  Apple),    ^. 

White.    May.    N.  Amer.    l664. 

PoDo'PTERus.  (From  pous,  a  foot,  and 
pteris,  a  wing ;  the  mode  of  growth.  Nat. 
ord.,  Buckwheats  [Polygonacese].  Linn., 
6-Uexandria  S-Tri gynia ») 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
■hoots  under  a  glass,  in  sandy  loam,  in  April ; 
sandy,  fibry  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  Winter  temp., 
40*'  to  48°. 

P.  J|f edrica'nu«  (Mexican).  S.  July.  Mexico.  1825. 
Pooospe'buuk.  (Fromjpou«,&foot,and 
sperma,  a  seed.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [As- 
teracesB].  Linn., l^-Syngenesial-JEqualis. 
Allied  to  Scorzonera.) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered  plants,  blooming  in 
June.  Biennials  and  annuals,  by  seeds  in  the 
open  border,  ui  April ;  perennials,  by  a  similar 
ttode^  and  alio  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring. 


HABDT  BIEN1IZAJ.S. 
P.  ar^tutifo'lium  (narrow-leaved).  South  Europe. 

1828. 

—  ladniaftum  (jagged-Z^avetf).  S.  South  Enrope. 

1640. 
->  octangula're  (eight-sided),    1.  South  Europe. 
1818. 

—  pu'mtVnm  (dwarf).    1.  Spain.    1816.    AnnaaL 

—  resedifo'lium  (mifrnonette 'leaved),    ih  South 

Europe.    1818. 

HABBT  HEItBA.0E0U9. 
P.  caicitrapif&lium  (caltrop-leaved).  1.  Levant. 

1820. 

—  ca'num  (hoary).    Russia.    1838. 

—  coronopifo'lium  (buckhorn-leaved).l.  N.  Africa. 

1818. 

—  intermefdium  (intermediate).    Persia. 

—  taraxadfo'lium  (dandelion-leaved).  I.Bohemia* 

2820. 

PCEDISCA  ANGUSTIORANA.  Apricot  Moth. 

As  soon  in  May  as  one  of  the  leaves  of 
a  Peach,  Nectarine,  or  Apricot  is  seen 
rolled  up,  destroy  the  little  caterpillar 
within  the  roll,  and  watch  for  others,  be- 
cause the  eggs  of  the  moth  from  which 
that  caterpillar  came  continue  to  hatch 
for  several  weeks.  The  moth  is  the  Nar- 
row-winged Red  Bar,  Pcedisca  augustio- 
rana.  The  caterpillars  appear  during 
May  and  June:  they  are  about  half  an 
inch  long,  are  pale  yellowish-green,  and 
with  the  head  brownish-yellow.  A  few 
bristles  are  scattered  over  the  body.  It 
is  a  very  active  caterpillar,  wriggling 
about  in  most  varied  contortions  when 
disturbed,  crawling  with  equal  facility 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  letting 
itself  down  by  a  single  thread  from  its 
mouth.  It  passes  into  the  state  of  a 
brown,  shining  chrysalis,  rolled  up  in  the 
same  leaves,  and  from  this  the  moth 
comes  forth  in  July.  The  moth  is  very 
small,  not  longer  than  a  fourth  of  an 
inch.  The  fore-wings  are  reddish-brown, 
in  bands  of  various  degrees  of  darkness. 
The  hind-wings  are  dusky.  It  deposits 
its  eggs,  probably,  upon  the  branches, 
where  they  remain  all  the  winter,  and  the 
caterpillars  are  most  frequently  found 
upon  the  Apricot. 

Poet's  Cassia.    Osy'ris. 

Pooo'oYNE.  (From  pogon,  a  beard,  and 
gyne,  the  female  organ;  fringe  on  the 
style.  Nat.  ord.,  Labiates  [LamiacesB]. 
Linn.,  1^-Didynamia  l-Gymnospermia,  Al- 
lied to  Melissa.) 

Hardy  annual..  Cultivated  like  Podospemuim. 

P.  muUiflo'ra  (many-flowered),  i.  Pale  lilac.  Att« 
guBt.    Califomia.    1836. 

Poincia'na.  Flower  Fence.  (Named 
after  Poind,  once  governor  of  the  An> 
tilles.  Nat,  ord.,  Leyumwous  Plants  [Fa^ 
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baceflB] .  Linn .,  1 0-Decandria  1-Monogyma, 

Allied  to  Csesalpinia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Seeds  in  a  brisk  bot- 
tom-heat, in  spring;  cuttings  of  stubby  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat ;  rich, 
sandy,  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to  60**; 
summer,  6o°  to  90''. 
P.  fMta  (tall).     IS.    Yellow.    E.  Ind.    1778* 

—  GUliefni  (GiUies's).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Mendoza. 

1839. 

—  jfMt'^tir  (noble).   15.  Copper.  S.  Amer.   18S3. 
— '  pulcMrrima  (yerr  fair).  10.  Red,  yellow.  July. 

£.  Ind.    1691. 
<—  r^gia  (royal).    Crimson.   Madagascar.    1838. 

Poinse'ttia.  (Named  after  its  disco- 
verer, M,  Foinsette,  Nat.  ord.,  Spurge^ 
tporta  [Eapfaorbiacete].  Linn.,  21 -3/b. 
ncecia  1-Monandria,  Allied  to  the  £u- 
pborbia.) 

Stove  Mexican  evergreen  shrubs.  CntUngs  taken 
off  in  spring,  or  when  the  old  plant  has  done 
flowering;  dried  at  the  base  after  catting  to  a 
joint,  and  after  several  days  inserted  in  sandy  loam, 
in  a  gentle  hotbed  ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat 
and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  60°;  sum- 
mer, 60^  to  85°.  When  done  flowering,  they  mar 
be  kept  dry,  in  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  45°, 
if  not  above  a  period  of  two  or  three  months. 
P.  pu/cAe'rrima  (fairest).  4.  Scarlet.  March.  1834. 
a'lbida  {white-iractetl).  4.  White.  De- 
cember.   1834. 

PoiNTiMo-iN  is  mixing  manure  with  the 
top  inch  or  two  of  the  soil  by  means  of 
the  point  of  a  spade  or  fork.  This  is 
done  when  roots,  which  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed,  are  near  t)ie  surface. 

Poibe'tia.    a  stqive  evergreen  climber, 
really  a  Hovea. 
p.  teafndettt  (climbing).  6.  March.  Garaccas.  18S8. 

PoisoN-BtiLB.  Brunsm'gia  Cora'nica 
and  toxica'ria,  and  Cri'nvm  Jaia'ticum, 

PoisoN-NuT.     Stry'chnos  nvx-vo'mica, 

Poison-Oak.    Hhu's  toxicode'ndron. 

PoisoN-SuMACH,  or  Poison-wood.  Bhu's 
venena'ta. 

Poisonous  Plants.  Gardeners  should 
be  much  more  careful  than  they  usually 
are  in  handling  the  plants  they  cultivate, 
for  many  of  them  have  deadly  qualities. 
M.  Neumann,  chief  gardener  of  the  Paris 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  says  that  priming- 
knives  and  hands  washed  in  a  tank  after 
they  have  been  employed  upon  some  of 
the  exodcH  will  destroy  the  fish  it  con- 
tains. Hippo' mane biglanduUfta^itie  Man- 
ehineeiy  the  Tanghin^  Sa'pium  lau'ro'-ct'ra' 
firs,  and  Camocla'dia  denta'ta,  are  equally 
deleterious  to  man.  Gardeners  who  have 
merely  rubbed  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
between  their  fingers  have  had  swollen 
bodies  and  temporary  blindness.  Wounds 
from  pruning*knive8  smeared  with  the 
juices  of  such  plants  are  like  those  from 
poisoned  arrows. 


PoiRofrs.  Soils  containiDg  obnoxiouB 
ingredients  are  certain  introducers  of 
disease  and  premature  death.  An  excess 
of  oxide  of  iron,  as  when  the  roots  of  the 
apple  and  pear  get  into  an  irony-red 
gravelly  subsoil,  always  causes  canker. 
In  the.  neighbourhood  of  copper-smelt<> 
ing  furnaces,  not  only  are  cattle  sub- 
jected to  swollen  joints  and  other  un- 
ustial  diseases,  causing  decrepitude  and 
death,  but  the  plants  also  around  are 
subject  to  sudden  visitations,  to  irregular 
growths,  and  to  unwarned  desti'uction  $ 
and  a  crop  once  vigorous  will  suddenly 
wither  as  if  swept  over  by  a  blast.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  tliis  arising  from  the  salts 
of  copper,  which  impregnate  the  soil 
irregularly,  as  the  winds  may  have  borne 
tbem  subHmed  from  the  furnaces,  and 
the  experiments  of  Sennebier  have  shown 
that  of  all  salts  those  of  copper  are 
the  most  fatal  to  plants.  That  they  can 
be  poisoned,  and  by  many  of  those  sub- 
stances, narcotic  as  well  as  corrosive, 
which  are  fatal  to  animals,  has  been 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  M.  F. 
Marcet  and  others. 

The  metallic  poisons  being  absorbed, 
are  conveyed  to  the  difierent  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  alter  or  destroy  its  tissue* 
The  vegetable  poisons,  such  as  opium, 
strychnia,  prussic  acid,  belladonna,  alco- 
hol, and  oxalic  acid,  which  act  fatally 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  animals, 
also  cause  the  death  of  plants. 

The  poisonous  substance  is  absorbed 
into  the  plant's  system,  and  proves  in- 
jurious  when  merely  applied  to  its 
branches  or  stem,  almost  as  much  as  if 
placed  in  contact  with  the  roots.  Ulcera- 
tions and  canker  are  exasperated  if  lime 
be  put  upon  the  wounds,  and  when  Dr. 
Hales  made  a  Golden  Kennet  Apple 
absorb  a  quart  of  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine  through  one  of  its  branches,  one- 
half  of  the  tree  was  destroyed. 

Poi'vBEA.  (Named  after  N»  Poivre, 
a  Frenchman.  Nat.  ord.,  Myrobolans 
[Combretacese].  Linn.,  10 -iecandrla 
IMonoggnia*    Allied  to  Combretum.) 

Stove  evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings  of  short, 
stubbjT  side-shoots,  as  fresh  growth  commences, 
in  spring,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  with  a 
little  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam  and  libry  peat, 
with  pieces  of  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  50^  to 
60° ;  summer,  6o°  to  85*'. 

P.4fxe'tlii  (Aftelius's).     10.     Scarlet*     April* 

Sierra  Leone.    1826. 
'^  barMia  (htudtd-pi^led)^lO.  White.   Ma« 

nnha.    1830. 
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F,  eoeeVnem  i»eulvt)m  SO.    Sewlet.    September. 

MadaoMcar.    1818. 
— >  como'sa  (tutted).   20.   Purple.    Sierra  Leone. 

182S. 

—  dea^ndra  (ten-stamened).  SO.  White*  April. 

E.  lad.    mo. 

—  intermedia  (intermediate).  15.  Scarlet.  April. 

Hierra  Leone.     1823. 
•^  maerophy'Ua  (large-leaved).    Searlet.    April. 
Isle  of  Bourbon.    1838. 

PoLANi'siA.  (From  poly»y  many,  and 
anitosy  unequal;  many  stamens  of  un- 
equal lengths.  Nat.  ord.,  Capparids 
[Capparidacese].  Linn.,  l\-Dodecandria 
1-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Cleome.) 

Hardy  anniiali,  flowering  in- June.  Seeds  in  a 
•light  hotbed,  under  a  glaee  frame,  in  March  and 
April,  and  pricked  out  and  finally  placed  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

P.  Chelado^nii  (Cheladon's).    1^.   Rose.  B.  Ind. 

1792. 
•^  dadeeafndra  (tweWe-anthered).    1^.     White. 

E.  Ind.    1795. 

—  grav&olena  (strong-smelling).    1^.     Pinkish. 

Canada. 

—  uniglandulo^9a  (single-glanded).    1.    Wliite, 

red.    Mexico.     1883. 

—  vinci/sa  (clammy).  8.  Yellow.   E.  Ind.    1730. 
tcosa'ndra  (twenty-anthered).  1^.  Yellow. 

Ceylon.    1730. 

Polemo'nium.  Greek  Valerian.  (From 
polemosy  war ;  according  to  Pliny,  a  dis- 
pute about  its  discovery  led  to  warfare. 
Nat.  ord.,  Phloxworts  [PolemoniacesB]. 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  1-Monogynia,) 
,  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds ;  but  gene- 
rally division  of  the  plant;  common  garden-soil. 

P.  cmru'leum  (blue).   2.    Blue.    June.    Britun. 

a'/6t<m  (white).  2.  White.  June.  Britain. 

•^  — —  grandiflo'rum  (lar^e-flowered).     Brown. 

June.    India.    Biennial* 
*~  — ^  macula'tum  (spotted).  S.  Striped.  June. 

Britain. 

— piWferum  (hairy).  Blue.  June.  N.  Amer. 

— variega'tum  (variegated-leoeeif).  1 .  Blue. 

June.    Britain. 

—  gra'cite  (slender).  1^.  Blue.   June.  Dahuria. 

1818. 
•-^  A«'m</e  (lowly).  Blue.  AuRost.  N.  Amer.  1826. 
r-  la'eteum  (milky-^oweretf).  White.  May.  1889. 
—^  Mejcica'num   (Mexican).     1.     Blue.     April. 

Mexico.     1817. 

—  motehaftum  (musky).  Black.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1887. 

—  puiehe'rritnum  (prettiest).    |.     Blue.    Joly. 

N.  Amer.  1827. 
^-refptatu  (creeping).    ^.    Lilac,  blue.     April. 

N.  Amer.  1758. 
— ma'/tM  (larger).    1.    Dark  blue.    April. 

—  Riehardio'ni  (Richardson's).    Pale  blue.   Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    1826. 
<:- 5«6i'ncttm  (Siberian).    2.   White.   Jane.   Si- 
beria.    1800. 

—  fnlMsum  (shaggy).    Pale  blue.    August.    Si- 

beria.   1826. 

Polia'nthes.  Tuberose.  (Frompolw, 
a  city,  and  anthoSf  a  flower ;  referring  to 
its  general  use  in  city  decoration.  Nat. 
ord.,  Liiyworti  [LiUaceffi].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  X-Monoyynia.) 


Greenhouse  balbe.  Offset  bulbs;  old  bnlba 
are  generally  obtained  from  Italy  every  year,  and 
are  planted  in  rich,  sandy  loam ;  and  when  growth 
has  fairly  commenced,  thev  get  the  advantage  of 
a  slight  hotbed  to  forward  them  (but  the  bulb, 
and  not  the  top,  should  be  kept  warm),  before 
getting  them  ready  for  rooms  or  greenhouses. 

P.  grafeilia  (slender).    8.    Pale  yellow.   August. 

Brazil.     1822. 
•^tuben^ta  (tuberous).     3.    White.     August. 

£.  Ind.    1629. 
—  ——yte're-pte'iio  (double-flowered).  3,  White. 

August. 

PoLT,  or  Gbruandeb.     Teu'crium, 
Polyachy'bus.     (From  polys,  many, 
and  acAuroA,  chaff.    Nat.  ord.«  Compo- 
sites [Asteracese].    Linn.,  19-Syngenesia 
I'JEqualis.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  and 
euttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  spring,  in  sandy 
soil;  the  protection  of  a  cold  trame,  or  eome 
analagous  place,  in  winter. 

P.  Poppi'^t(Poppig's).  Blue.  June.  Chili.  1830. 

Polya'nthus.  This  is  a  variety,  but 
a  very  permanent  one,  of  the  common 
Primrose  {PrVmula  vidtfa'ris).  There 
are  many  varieties,  and  their  excellence 
as  florists'  flowers  may  be  determined  by 
the  following  rules:— 

The  Pip.— 1.  This  should  be  perfectly 
flat  and  round,  slightly  scoUoped  on  the 
edge,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

2.  It  should  be  divided  in  (five  or) 
six  places,  apparentj^  forming  (five  or) 
six  flower-leaves,  each  indented  in  the 
centre  to  make  it  a  kind  of  heart-shaped 
end;  but  the  indentations  must  not 
reach  the  yeUow  eye. 
.  3.  The  indenture  in  the  centre  of  the 
apparent  flower-leaves  should  be  exactly 
the  same  depth  as  the  indenture  formed 
by  the  join  of  these  flower-leaves,  so  that 
it  should  not  be  known,  by  the  form  of 
the  flower,  which  is  the  actual  division 
and  which  is  the  indenture;  in  other 
words,  which  is  the  side  and  which  the 
centre  of  the  flower-leaf;  and  all  the 
indentures  should  be  as  slight  as  possible, 
to  preserve  the  character. 

4.  The  flower  should  be  divided  thus : 
the  yellow  tube  in  the  centre  being 
measured,  the  yellow  eye,  round  the 
tube,  should  be  the  same  width  as  its 
diameter;  and  the  ground  colour  of  the 
flower  should  be  the  same  width;  or 
draw  with  the  compasses,  opened  to  a 
sixteenth  of  an  in«b  apart,  a  circle  far 
tbe  tube  or  centre,  open  them  to  three- 
sixteenths,  and  draw  another  circle  for 
the  'eye,  then  open  them  further  to  five- 
sixteenths,  and  draw  a.  third  cirole  for 
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tiie  groniid  or  dock  eolcmr.  Beyond  thoM 
circles  there  is  a  yellow  lacing^  which 
should  reach  round  every  flower- leaf  to 
the  yellow  eye,  and  down  the  centre  of 
every  petal  to  the  eye,  and  so  much  like 
the  edgmg  that  the  flower  should  appear 
to  have  (ten  or)  twelve  similar  petals. 
The  ends  of  these  (ten  or)  twelve  should 
be  blunted,  and  rounded  like  so  many 
semicircles,  so  that  the  outline  of  the 
circle  should  be  interrupted  as  little  as 
possible. 

5.  The  tube  (one-fifth  the  width  of  the 
whole  flower)  should  be  nearly  filled  up 
with  the  six  anthers,  which  are  techni- 
cally called  the  thrum  (have  an  elevated 
edge,  rendering  it  trumpet-eyed),  and  the 
flower  should  not  exhibit  the  pistil. 

6.  The  edging  round  and  down  the 
centre  of  the  petals  formed  by  the  di- 
visions should  be  of  even  width  all  the 
way,  and  uniformly  of  the  same  shade  of 
sulphur,  lemon,  or  yellow  as  the  eye,  and 
there  must  not  be  two  shades  of  yellow 
in  the  eye. 

7.  The  ground  colour  may  be  just 
what  anybody  l^kes  best,  but  clear,  well- 
defined,  perfectly  smooth  at  the  edges  in- 
side next  the  eye,  so  as  to  form  a  circle, 
and  outside,  next  the  lacing.  A  black  or 
a  crimson  ground,  being  scarce,  is  de- 
sirable ;  but  the  quality  of  the  colour  as 
to  clearness,  rather  than  the  colour  itself, 
4K>nBtitnte8  the  property. 

The  Plant.-^l.  The  stem  should  be 
strong,  straight,  elastic,  and  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  length. 

d.  The  footstalks  of  the  flower  should 
be  of  such  length  as  to  bring  all  the 
flowers  well  together. 

8.  The  truss  should  rise  from  the  centre 
of  the  foliage,  comprise  seven  or  more 
flowers,  and  be  neatly  arranged  to  be  seen 
all  at  once. 

4.  The  foliage  should  be  dark  green, 
shorty  broad,  thick,  and  cover  the  pot  well ; 
but  erect  and  clustering  round,  though 
lower  than  the  truss^ 

The  Pair,  or  Collection. — The  pair,  or 
pan  of  more,  should  comprise  flowers  of 
different  and  distinct  colours,  either  the 
ground  colour  or  the  yellow  of  each  being 
sufficiently  difierent  from  the  rest  to  be 
well  distinguished.  The  whole  should  be 
so  near  of  a  height  as*to  range  the  heads 
of  bloom  well  together.  The  great  fault  of 
the  Polyanthus  now,  even  among  the  best 
sorts,  is  that  the  divisions  between  the 
petals  are  so  wide  as  to  make  the  flower 


look  starry,  whereas  there  should  be  no 
more  gap  where  the  division  is  than  is  m 
the  indentation  of  the  petal  itself.^ 
Olenny's  Properties  of  Flowers,  <itc. 

Culture* — The  Polyanthus  may  be  cul- 
tivated exactly  as  the  Auricula. 

Polybo'trya.  (From  polys,  many,  and 
botrys,  a  raceme';  the  appearance  of  the 
fertile  or  seed-bearing  frond.  Nat.  ord., 
Ferns  [Polypodiacese].  Linn,  24^  Crypto- 
ganUa  l-Filices,) 

StOTO,  brown>ipored  Ferns.    See  Fikns. 

P.  acumina'ta  (pointed-/«aoe(I).    July.    W.  Ind. 

18S1. 
-r- i^rii/o'/ia  (panley-leaTed).   July.    I.ofLaiou. 

—  appendiema'ta  (•ppendAf^ed).    July.    W.  Ind. 

—  orticuta'ta  (jointed),    July.    Isle  of  Luson. 

—  cervVnm  (hart's-tongue).   |.    April.   Jamaica. 

1883. 
•^  Coreovadefnsts  (Coreovado).     July.     Brasil. 
1837. 

—  tocf'sa  ievit-leaved)»   July.    W.  Ind. 

•^  interme'dia  (intermediate).     April.     Isle  of 
Luxon. 

—  Oemunda'eea  (Osmunda>like).   July.  Mexico. 
-•■  serrula'ta  (saw-edged).   July.    Isle  of  Luson. 

—  epeeio'sa  (showy).    July.    W.  Ind. 

—  vivVpara  (viviparous).     |.     June.     W.  Ind. 

1823. 

Polt'oala.  Milkwort  (From  polys, 
much,  and  gala,  milk;  abundance  of  milky 
juice.  '^9X,ox^.,  Milkworts  [Polygalaoeae]. 
Linn.,  17 -IHadelphia  S-Octandria.) 

Annuals,  by  seed  in  a  peaty  border ;  herbaceona 
perennials,  seeds  and  divisions  in  similar  soil,  or 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould;  hardy  shrubs  and 
under-shrubs,  as  chamabu'xiSt  by  cuttinn  and 
suel(ers,  and  which  species,  in  particular,  likes  a 
little  chalk  with  the  peat  and  leaf-mould ;  tender 
shrubs,  by  cuttings  of  the  side-shoots,  when  S^ 
inches  long,  taken  off  dose  to  the  stem,  and  in- 
serted in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  for  all  these, 
peat  three  parts,  and  loam  one  part.  Many  of 
them,  from  their  beauty  and  comparative  hardi- 
ness, should  be  tried  against  conservative  walls, 
•uch  as  UMf&Ua,  myr^fo'lia  grandifio'ra,  spe- 
ciofsa,  &c. 

HABDT  ANNTTAXiS. 
P. /osM^a'to  (peaked).  ^.  Red.  June.  N.Ametf. 
18S4. 

—  Jlfonspff/i'aca  (Montpelier).    \,    Blue.    June. 

Mediterranean. 

—  jntrpttVea  (purple).   Purple.   June.  N.  Amer. 

173». 
^umbella'ta  (umbelled).  •   1.     Purple.     July. 
Cape  of  Gtood  Hope.    Stove. 

HARDT  HEBBACBOUS. 
P.  aflba  (white).  White.  June.  Louisiana.  1897. 

—  alpe'sMa  (alpine).  Blue.   June.   Switterland. 

—  ama'ra  (bitter).  4>  Blue.  June.  Europe.  177&* 

—  Austri'aea  (Austrian).  Purple.  June.  Germany. 

—  chammln^ns  (bastard  box).  ^.   Yellow.    May. 

Austria.    1658.    Evergreen. 

—  jTa«ntm/o7ia  (grass-leaved).  4.  Lilac,  yellow. 

June.    Carolina.    1834. 
•^fiut'jor  (larji^er.    Austrian).    1.    Red.     July. 
Austria.    1739. 

—  TubtfUa  (reddish),  i.  Pale  red.  June.  N.  Amer. 

18S8. 
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GREENHOUSE  EVERGBEEKS. 
Ptoitenua'ta  (thin).    3.    Purple.     July*    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1820. 

—  Borbonitefo'lia  (Borbonia-leaved).  3.  Purple. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1790. 

—  bracteoia*ta  {untiUhncttd),  0.  Purple.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 71 8. 

—  Burma'nni  (Burmann's).    3.    Purple.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hopei»    1800. 

—  cordifo'Ua  (heart-leaved).    3.    Purple.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1701. 

—  Qarci'nii  (Garcin's).  8.  Purple.   July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 

—  geniatoi'des  (broom-like).    3.    Purple.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 

—  gra'cilis  (slender).  Blue.  May.   New  Zealand. 

—  intermedia  (intermediate).  3.   Purple.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

—  lahceotata  (nxteur-head-leaved).    3.     Purple. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1820. 

—  latif</lia  (broad-leaved).    1^.    Purple.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1820. 

—  ligula'ri*  (strap •/eaoed).    I^.     Purple.   June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1820. 

—  lilii/o'tia  (lily-leaved).  4.  Purple.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1823. 

—  mjfrtifoUia  (myrtle-leaved).  3.   Purple.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1707. 

— j^randt/^oVa  (lar^e-flowered).  4.  Purple. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  nummnfn'ria  (moneywort'leaned).  3.   Purple. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1812. 

—  oppottitif&lia  (opposite-leaved).    3.     Purple. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1790. 
— ma'jor  (larger).    3.  Purple.   July.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 
^-pinffoUia  (pine-leaved).     3.     Purple.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1823. 

—  aVmplex  {vim\At-atemmed).  4.  Purple.   July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I8IO. 

—  apecio'sa  (showy).    6.    Purple.     July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1814. 

—  tereti/o'tia  (cylindrical-leaved).     3.     Purple. 

August.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I791> 
— ■  tetragc^na  (four-angled).    3.    Ftirple.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1820. 

Polygona'tum.  Solomon's  Seal.  (From 
folys,  many,  and  gonu^  a  joint,  or  keee ; 
numerous  joints  of  the  stem.  Nat.  ord., 
X%u709ts  [Liliacese].  JAnn^^Q-Hexandria 
1-Monoyynia.    Allied  to  Convallaria. ) 

Hardy,  white-flowered,  herbaeeoui  perennial. 
Seeds  and  divisions  in  spring;  rich,  light  soil. 
Leptophy'Uum  and  oppontifo'liutn  require  pro- 
tection in  winter. 

P.  angusti/o'lium  (narrow -leaved).      1.     May. 
N.  Amer.     1824. 

—  brachia'tum  (bracted).    1^.    July.     Switzer- 

land.   I827.' 

—  cana/tc«/a'f«m  (channelled).    1.     June.    N. 

Amer.    1812. 

—  AfVh«m  (hairy).    1.    May.    N.  Amer.    I819. 

—  latifo'lium  (broad-leaved).     3.     May.     Ger- 

many.   1802. 

—  leptophy'Uum  (fine-leaved).    2.    June.     Ne- 

paul.    I8I6. 

—  macrophy'ltum  (large-leaved).    3.    May.    N. 

Amer.    1800. 

—  fnu//t>?oVum  (many-flowered).  3.  June.  Britain. 
'-' oppoaiti/o'iiutn  (opposite-leaved).    1.     April. 

Nepaul.     1822. 
^  polpa'rUhemum  (many-flowered),     1.     May* 
Caucasufl.    1826. 


P.  ]N<&e'M«M  (dowiiy).  I*  May.  N.Amer*  ISit* 
^wrticUla'tum  (whorled  • /eoveif).     1.     May* 
Scotland. 

—  tntlga're  (common).    3.    May.    England. 

—  -^^SMre-plt/nn  (double-flowered).   S.   Jane* 

England. 
mifnor  (smaller).    !•    June.    England. 

PoLYGO  'nuk  .  ( From  polyz^  rsixa^^  and 
gonu^  a  knee ;  numerous  joints  of  the  stem. 
Nat.  ord..  Buckwheats  [Polygonaces]. 
Linn.,  S-Octandria  S'Trigynia,) 

Annuals,  seeds  in  the  open  border,  in  March 
and  April ;  herbaceous  perennials,  also  by  seeds, 
as  for  annuals,  and  division  of  the  roots ;  tender 
annuals  require  the  assistance  of  a  hotbed  before 
transplanting  in  May ;  greenhouse  shruba,  by 
cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  and  grown 
in  fibry  loam,  with  a  little  peat ;  several  of  them, 
such  as  adpre'ssunit  which  sends  out  very  lon^ 
shoots,  should  be  tried  against  a  wall.  The  fruit 
of  several,  such  as  Tata'ricum  and  fagopp'rump 
are  used  for  tarts. 

GREENHOUSE  EVEBGBEENS  AND 
HERBACEOUS. 
P.  adpre'ssum  (compressed).  2.  Red.  July.  N. 
Holland.    1823. 

—  £mno'MJ«  (Brown's).  ^.  Pink.  Aoguat.  North. 

of  India.     1845. 

—  decVpiens  (deceiving).    S.     Red.    July.     N. 

Holland.    1828.    Herbaceous. 

—  ^a'e<le  (slender),  l.  Red.  July.  N.  Holland. 

1822.    Herbaceous. 
-—  hemiarioi'des  (herniaria-like).  ^,  July.  Egypt* 
1827. 

—  Itncto^ritiin  (dyer's).   9.   Red.    July.    China. 

1776.    Biennial. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
P.  qffi'ne  (kindred).  |.  Red.  June.  Nepaul.  I83S* 

—  o/pt'ntim  (alpine).  3. 'White.    July.    Switzer- 

land.   1810. 
"-amphi'bium  (ampfaibioos).     1*    Pink*    July* 

Britain.    Aquatic. 
AtVffu'^m  (hairy).  1.  Red.  July.  Britain. 

—  ampleaeicau'le  (stem-clasping).     Red.     July. 

India.    1837. 

—  6ar6a7um  (bearded).  2.  White.  July.  China. 

18 19.    Trailer. 

—  cocd'neum  (scarlet).    1.    Scarlet.    July.     N. 

Amer.    I8I9. 

—  e'to^raiM  (elegant).    S.    White,  green.    June. 

Nepaul.    1824.       Trailer. 

—  elli'pticum  {oviX-leaved).     3.     Hnk.     June. 

Siberia.     I807. 

—  jr'oti'cttm  (milky-green).    1.    N.Amer. 

^  iMcma'nni  (l4amann*B).    ].    White.    June. 
Dahuria.    I8OO. 

—  macrophy*llutn  (large-leaved).     ]}.     Purple. 

June.    Nepaul.    1 890. 

—  teri'eeum  (silky),   i.   White.   July.   Siberia. 

1820. 

—  seto'sum  (bristly).    1.    White.     July.     Aaia 

Minor.     181 7. 

-^  vaeeiniifoUium  (whortleberry*leaved).    Pink. 
July.  Himalaya.  1845.  Trailing  evergreen. 

•—  Virginia'num  (Virginian).  3.  White.  Augoat. 
N.  Amer.     1610. 

-~  fMOcafnieum  (voleanie).   Mexico.  1831*  IVail- 
ing  evergreen. 

HARDY  AIINUALS. 

P.  arena' Hum  (sand).    1.    Purple.  June*    Hun- 
gary.   I8O7.    Trailer. 

'^/agom'rum  (buckwheat).    S.    Pink*     July. 
ISngland* 
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P./ioribu'nimn  (bnadle->flowered).  9*  Red.  July. 

Siberia.     1818. 

—  mi'te  (mild.  Water-pepper).  1.  Red.  July.  N. 

Amer.    1800.    Aquatic. 
-!-  or jtfn#a'{e(easteni).6.Iled.  August.  E.Ind.  1707. 
— a'tbum  (white).   4.    White.  August.   £. 

Ind.    1781. 

—  Pennsyloafnicum  (Pennsylyanian).    1.    Red. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  perHetirio^de»(perneuvBL'lxkt),  1^.  Pink.  July. 

Mexico^    1816. 

—  salaugi'neum  (briny).  1.  Pink.  June.  Caucaaua. 

1817.    Aquatic. 

—  Senegat^nHt  (Senegal).  1^.  Red.  July.  Ouinea. 

1825.    Aquatic. 

Polypo'dtom.  Polypody.  (From  polys, 
many,  and  pous^  a  foot;  numerous  feet- 
like  divisions  of  the  creeping  stems.  Nat. 
ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacese],  Linn.,  24- 
Cryptogamia  1-Filices.) 

Brown-spored  Ferns.    See  Fbbns. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
P.  alpe'stre  (alpine).    |.    Julv.    1820. 

—  eulea'reum  (spur-branched).  3.  July.  Britain. 

—  conne'ctile  (connected).  1.  June.  Canada.  1823. 

—  ^^a^onoV)^«n<m(six>angled- winged).  1.  July. 

N.  Amer.     1811. 

—  phega'pteris  (sun-fern),    f .    June.    Britain. 
"'piutulafiwn  (pimpled).  1.  June.  New  Zealand. 

1820.    Greenhouse. 
•— Ftrj^ntVnum  (Virginian).   1.  July.  N.  Amer. 

—  vulga're  (common).    1.    July.    Britain. 
Ca'm6rteum  (Welsh).    1.    July.   Britain. 

STOVE   HERBACEOUS. 
P.  angusti/o'lium  (narrow-leaTcd).  |.  May.  W. 

Ind.     1820. 
— •  areola'tum  (areolated).    1.    Braiil.    1824. 

—  aspe'rulum  (roughish).  August.  Isle  of  Luxon. 

1842. 

—  euplenifo'lium  (spleen wort-leaved).    2.    Jul|f. 

Martinieo.    1790. 

—  cUtenua'tum  (thin),  i.  May.  N.  Holland.  1823. 

—  au'reum  (golden).  3.  March.    W.  Ind.    1742. 

—  auricuWtum  (eared).    2.  July.   Brazil.    1824. 
^  £t/tordtVrt  (La  BiUardiire's).    1.    May.    Van 

Diemen's  Land.    1823. 

—  C7a<Aari'n<e  (St.  Catherine's).   I.Brazil.   1824. 
— •  cofUi'guum  (adjoining).  April.  Isle  of  Luxon. 

1842. 

—  erenaUum  (8Colloped).li.August.Jamaica.l82S. 

—  erasn/o'lium  (thick-leayed).   8.   August.   W. 

Ind.     1823. 

—  curva'tuM  (curved).  1.  August.  Jamaica.  1823. 
~  decumafnum  (tall).    5.  August.  Brasil.  1818. 

—  li^e'xum  (bent-down).    2.    July.    1830. 

—  diisi'mile  (unlike).    2.    July.    Brazil.     1820. 

—  dfve'r^eiw  (spreading).  June.  W.  Ind.    1841. 

—  drepa'nMtn  (sickle).    I.    Madeira. 

—  drpo'pteria  (dryopteris).    1.    July.    Britain. 

—  tsfu'ium  (spreading).  S.  November.  Jamaica. 

1/69. 
'—freutinif&lium  (ash-leaved)«    S.  Aaguat*    Ca- 
raccas.    1817. 

—  hatta'tum  (halbert-shaped).  2.  July.  Jamaica. 

1820. 

•^  heterophy'Uum   (variable  -  leaved),    i.    July* 
W.  Ind.    1820. 

—  tnca'ntfm  (hoary).  ^.  August.  S.  Amer.  1811. 

—  inci'cum  (cut).    1.    July.    W.  Ind.    1810. 

—  iridifo'Uum  (iris-leaved),    l^.    September. 

—  Jam atce^fue  (Jamaica),  l^.  June.  Jamaica.  1820. 
^  juglandifu'Uum  (walnut-leaved;.  1^.  July.  8. 

Amer.    182S. 


2.    September. 

1^.    September. 

Isle  of  Luzon. 
Brazil.    1887. 


P,  iadknopo'diuik  (downy-footed).  4.  Jane.'  Ja* 

maica.     1843. 
•^  lanceola'tum  (spear-headed).l. August. W.Ind. 

1812. 

—  fo'Mpes  (bn»d-8ta)ked).  l^.  October.  Brasil. 

—  longifoflium  (long-leaved).  3.  July.  Brazil.1819* 

—  lycopodioi'dea  (club 'moss-like).   ^.  July.    W 

Ind.    1793. 
•—  menisciifofUum     (meniscium-leaved)*     July* 
.     Brasil.    1837' 

—  neriifo'iium  (nerium-leaved).  July.  Brazil.  1837« 

—  nu'tans  (nodding).    July.    Malacca. 

—  od^t^if a'^um( twisted).  July.  Isle  of  Luzon.  1841. 

—  oUffa'ctfum  (olive-like).    I.    S.  Amer. 

—  Oti'tes  (Otites).    4.    October.    Brazil.    1834. 

—  Owarie'nse  (Owarian).    i-    Sierra  Leone. 

—  ]Dapt7/o'«um(nipi^led).    April.    Isle  of  Luzon. 

—  paratft'««  (paradise).    May.    Brasil.    1841. 
^  pecUna'tutn  {coBxh-teaved).  1^.  Julyi  W.  Ind. 

1793.    . 

—  pAj^^i7tdJ« (bart's-tongue).  2.  July.  W.Ind. 

1793. 

—  phpmato'des  (warted).  ^.  July.  £.  Ind.    1823. 
— jEMUo«e//ot'fiIe«(mouae*«ar-like).  ^.  August.  W, 

Ind.    1798. 

—  plantag^neum  (plantain-like).    1.   July.    W« 

Ind.    I817. 

—  p/u'muto  (feathered).  1.  July.  S.  Amer.  1824. 
r— polpa'nthum  (many-flowered).    Brazil.    1624. 

—  proli'ferum  (proliferous).    1.    Madeira. 

—  pnUna'ttun  (frosted-Zeaoed). 

Jamaica.    1793. 
— '  querci/o'lium  (oak-leaved). 
£.  Ind.    1824. 

—  recefdena  (receding).    June. 

—  refra'ctum  (broken).    July. 

—  repa'ndum  (wavy-edged),  l^.  August.  Jamaica. 

1820. 

—  ripens  (creeping).    2.    May.    W.  Ind.    1810. 

—  salici/o'Uum  (willow  -  leaved).      4*      August. 

Brazil. 
-~'8a'netum  (holy),    l^.    July.    W.Ind.    1820. 

—  5cAM'/m'i  (Schukr's).    I.    July.    Brazil.   1824. 

—  scotopendrioi'dea   (scolopendrium  -  like),     l^. 

May.    W.  Ind.    1820. 
-—  ttfrpens  (creeping).    ^.    W.  Ind.    1810. 
•—  aerrafo'rme  (saw-shaped).  July.  Isle  of  Luzon. 

1841. 

—  aerttilarioi'dea  (sertularia-like).  April.  Malacca. 

—  ti'mile  (similar).    2. 

—  stigmo'aum  (stigma-like).  1 .  May.  E.  Ind.  1823. 
-"  anb/tUcaftum  (dightly-sickled).   July.   Isle  of 

Luzon.    1839. 

—  aubpetiota'tum    (short- stalked).      2.     May. 

Mexico.    184S. 

—  Uemafaum  (banded).  2.  August.  S.  Amer.  1815. 
— /roe^/Zum  (slender).    1^.    N.Holland.    1823. 

—  tetragoffMm  (four-angled).  June.  Brazil.  1827. 

—  McAo'de«  (hair-like).  July.  Isle  of  Luzon.  1840. 

—  /WcAomanoi'de«(trichomanes-like).  1.  August. 

W.  Ind.    1822. 
•—  trifurca^ium  (three-forked),  f .  July.  W.  Ind. 
1820. 

—  iuber(/aum  (tuberose).    2.    All.    W.  Ind. 

—  wtcciniifo'Uum  (whortleberry-leaved),  i.  Sep- 

tember.   W.  Ind. 

Polyspo'ra.    (From  polys^  many,  and 

sporttj  seed ;  many-seeded  capsules.    Nat. 

ord.,  Teaworts  [Ternstromiacefle].  linn., 

l6-Monadelphia  8-Polyandria.    Allied  to 

Camellia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  also  by  graft- 
ing, or  budding,  on  the  Cam^tUa  Japo'nicaf 
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Mlidf » ilbrj  loam,  «ad  »littl«  pMt  tttd  lMf««M«Id» 
Winter  teinp.»  50°  to  55° ;  •vmmer*  (W  to  80°. 
JP.  iuemafrit  {•xiVLKry'/htMredh  3.  White.  HmcIu 
E.  lad.    1818. 

PotY'sTiGHtJif .  (From  polys,  many,  and 
sHchuty  a  row ;  nnmeroos  rows  of  spore- 
cases.  Nat  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacese]. 
linn.,  24i'Ofypiogamia  1-Filices.) 

Stove,  yellow-spored  Feme.    See  Fbbmi. 
P.  arivte'hcm  (awned).  I.  July.   Norfolk  Island. 

—  auricultt'tum  (eared).    July.    E.  Ind.    1793. 

—  Cape'n«0(Cape}.June.Capeof  Oood  Hope.  1823. 

—  coniifi^lium  (hemlockolewred).    1^.  June.   E. 

Ind.    I«4l. 

—  denticuWtum  (toothed).    July.    Jamaica. 
» diacreftum  (parted).    May.    Nepaul. 

—  drepa'nufn  (tieklt'/ronded),  June.    Madeira. 

182S. 
— /a/ctn«'//«m  (small-siekle).    May.    W.  Ind. 
-~  glandvMtum  (glanded).    June. 
^  hi'fpidum  (bristly).  July.  New  Zealand.  1845. 

—  mticrona'^m  (sharp-pointed).  Jamaica.  1838. 
•—  muni  htm  (armed).    May.    Jamaica.    18S9. 

—  obtu'sum  (blunt).    June.    Isle  of  Luson. 

x- prof t'/0rum  (proliferous).   July.  Braiil.  184S. 

—  pu'ngeru  (stinging).  May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18S3. 

—  rhomboi'deum  (diamond-f«aMd).  April.  E.  Ind. 

—  epeeio'eum  (showy).    July.    Nepaul. 
'^veati'tum   (clothed).     June.     Van   Diemen's 

Land.    1842. 

Pouade'bbis.  (From  poma,  a  lid,  and 
derrisf  a  skin;  the  membranous  covering 
of  the  seed-vessel.  Nat.  ord.,  Rhamnatis 
[Bhamnacese].  Linn.,  H-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse,  New  HoUand,  evergreen  shrubs ; 
yellow-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  cut  to  a  joint, 
dried  at  the  base,  and  inserted  in  sand,  under  a 
glass ;  peat  and  sand^  loam.  Winter  temp.,  38° 
to  45°.  Elti'ptica,  with  the  exception  of  having 
creamy-like  flowers,  resembles  Uie  Cean&thu* 
0mt'reu»,  and  no  doubt  would  prove  almost  as 
hardy  against  a  wall. 

P.  aeunUna'ta  (pointed-Zenved).  80.  June.  1810. 

—  AndromedmfvHa  (Andromeda>Ieaved).  S.June. 

1884. 
•-  dtfeeolar  (two-coloured).  5.  Whitish.AprU.l8t4. 

—  globtdo'ta  (globulose).    6.    July.    1803. 
«—  lani'gera  (woolly).    3.    April.    1806. 

—  ledifo'lia  (ledum-leaved).    8.    April.    1824. 

—  Hgustrifna  (privet-like).   White.   June.   1820. 
^  m'ruftru'/a  (greenish-brown).    April.    1821. 

—  Wendlandia'na  (Wendland*s).  0.  April.  1810. 

Poma'ma..  (Named  after  Pomar,  a 
Spanish  physician.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria 
I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Gsesalpinia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Seeds  in  a  hot- 
bed, in  spring;  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in 
May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy  loam  and 
fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 
P.glandulo'ta  (glanded).  6.  Yellow.  May. 
New  Spain.    1820. 

Po'max.  (From  pomaf  a  lid;  the  oper- 
enlum,  or  covering  of  the  seed-vessel. 
Nat  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cinchonaceas]. 
Linn.,  4k-Tetrandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Opercularia.) 


Gf««Bh«m  evwgrMB*    SMOpBBciftiA'BiA. 
P.  hffrta  (hairy).    I.    White,  greeo.    July.    N. 
Holland.    1820. 

PoMEOSANATE.    Pu'nica. 

PoMPiojN.     Cucu'rbUa, 

PoNCELE'TiA.  (Named  after  M,  Pan- 
celet,  author  of  a  treatise  on  Wheat  Nat. 
ord.,  JBpacrids  [Epacridaoeffi].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
£pacri8.) 

OreanlioiiM  evwgwea.  For  eultnre,  see  Spa'* 
cats. 

P,  SprengeUoVdes  (SprengeUa-Uke).     1.    May. 
N.  S.  Wales.    1820. 

Ponds  are  reservoirs  of  water  dug  oat 
of  the  soil,  and  made  retentive  by  pud- 
dling with  clay  their  hottoms  and  sides. 
Puddling  is  necessary  in  almost  all  in- 
stances,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is 
thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Mamock,  in  the 
United  Gardener^  Journal.     When  the 
excavation  is  formed,  or  partially  so,  the 
bottom  puddle  near  the  outer  edge  is 
formed,  and  upon  this  is  raisecf  the  up> 
lighter  side  puddle ;  and  as  this  proceeds, 
the  ordinary  clay  or  earth  is  raised  at 
the  same  time,  by  which  means  the  up- 
right puddle  is  retained  in  its  place ;  and 
ultimately  the  sides,  being  formed  in  a 
sloping  direction,  admit  of  being  covered 
with  gravel  or  sand,  and  may  be  walked 
upon,  or  stakes  may  be  driven  to  a  con- 
siderable   depth    without  reaching  the 
Pjiddle,  or  in  any  way  iiyuring  it    This 
can  never  be  the  case  if  the  puddle,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  be  laid  upon  the  sloping 
side  of  the  pond.    The  sides  may  slope 
rapidly,  or  the  reverse.    If  the  slope  be 
considerable,  sand  or  gravel,  to  give  a 
clean  appearance,  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  retained  upon  the  facing ;  plants  can 
be  more  easily  fixed  and  cultivated ;  gold- 
fish,  also,  find  in  these  shallow,  gravelly 
parts  under  the  leaves  oi  the  plants  suit- 
able places  to  deposit  their  spawn,  and 
without  this  they  are  seldom  found  to 
breed.    Ponds  made  in  this  way  may  be 
of  any  convenient  size,  from  a  couple  of 
yards  upwards  to  as  many  acres.    The 
following  is  the  section  of  a  pond  thus 
fonued . — 


a  indicates  the  surface  of  the  ground  at 
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the  edge  of  tUe  water ;  b,  the  pnddle;  c, 
the  facing  to  preserve  the  puddle  from 
injury ;  d,  the  water ;  e,  the  surface  of 
the  latter ;  and  /,  the  ordinary  t)ottom, 
When  a  small  pond  of  this  kind  is  to  he 
made,  and  the  extent  of  the  surface  is 
determined  upon  and  marked  out,  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  form  a  second  or 
outer  mark,  indicating  the  space  required 
for  the  wall  or  side  paddle,  and  about 
three  feet  is  the  proper  space  to  allow 
for  this ;  the  puddle  requiring  about  two 
feet,  and  the  facing  which  requires  to  be 
laid  upon  the  puddle  ought  to  be  about  a 
foot  more,  making  together  three  feet. 
Ponds  may  be  made  very  ornamental. 

Ponoa'ioa.  {Pongum,  its  Malabar 
name.  Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  PUutts 
[Fabaceae].  Linn.,  17 -Viadelphia  ^-De- 
candria.    Allied  to  Dalbergia.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahrubs  and  climbers*  all  but 
one  white-flowered,  and  from  the  East  Indies. 
For  culture,  »ee  Dalbk'bgia. 
P,  gia'bra  {tmooth-leaved).    6.    I699. 

—  jTa>ufi/f oVa  (large-flowered).    6.     1818. 

—  marginafta  (bordered).     3.     Yellow.    May. 

1834.    Twiner. 

—  j9t>ct'iUa  (piscidia-like).     1818. 

—  uligino'sa  (marsh).    W.  Ind.    1824.    Twiner. 

PoNTEDE  'eia.    ( Named  after  J.  Ponte- 

dera,  professor  of  botany  at  Padua.    Nat. 

ord.,      Pontederiads       [PontederiacesB]. 

linn.,  6-Hexandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Bhie-flowered  aquatics.  Divisions  of  the  roots ; 
rich,  strong,  loaipy  soil,  in  a  tub  of  water  or  an 
aquarium. 

haudy  aquatics. 

p.  angttttif&Ha  (narrow-leaved).    2.    July.    N. 
Ajner.    I8O6. 

—  earu'lea  (light  blue).  2.  July.  N.  Amer.  1830. 

—  corda'ta  (httat-leaved).   S.   July.    N.   Amer. 

1759. 

—  lanceoia'ta  (spear-head)*.  2.  Julyi    N.  Amer. 

1615. 

STOVE   AQUATICS. 
P.  azu'rea  (sky-blue).    |.  July.  Jamaica.   1824. 

—  cru'ssipes     (thick-leaf<stalked).       |.       May. 

Guiana.     18'i5. 

—  dilaia'ta  (spreading).  2.  July.  £.  Ind.  I8O6. 

PoNTiA.  A  genus  of  butterflies,  of 
which  the  following  one  is  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  gardener: — 

P.  hrassic(B  (Large  White  Cabbage 
Butterfly).  The  wings  are  white;  the 
upper  with  broad  black  tips ;  and  the  fe- 
male has  two  black  spots  on  the  middle. 
The  under  side  of  the  under  winga  is 
light  yellow.  Breadth,  when  expanded, 
two  inches.  It  appears  from  May  to 
October.  The  caterpillar  is  bluish-green, 
thinly  haired,  and  sprinkled  with  black 
dots,  having  a  yellow  stiipe  on  the  back, 
and  the  same  on  the  sides.  *  These  cater- 
4ij 


pillars  are  found,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  on  all  the  cabbage- 
worts,  on  horseradish,  radishes,  mus- 
tard, and  similar  plants,  as  well  as  on 
water- cresses.  The  pupse  are  yellowish- 
green,  with  black  dots,  with  a  point  on 
the  head,  and  five  on  the  back.  The  best 
way  to  destroy  them  is  picking  off  and 
killing  the  caterpillars,  as  well  as  the 
pnpsB,  as  far  as  it  is  possible ;  the  latter 
are  found  attached  to  ac^jacent  trees, 
hedges,  and  walls.  But  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  destroy  those  pupse  which 
have  a  brown  appearance ;  because  they 
are  full  of  the  lan'se  of  ichneumons,  and 
other  allied  parasites,  which  are  the 
great  scourge  of  these  caterpillars. 

P,  rapcB  (Small  Cabbage  Butterfly). 
This  butterfly  resembles  iSie  foregoing, 
but  is  one-half  smaller;  and  the  black 
tinge  at  the  points  of  the  upper  wings  is 
fainter,  and  not  visible  on  the  outer  edge. 
The  time  of  appearance  is  the  same  as  of 
the  former.  The  caterpillar  is  of  a  duU 
green,  with  fine  white  minute  hairs,  a 
yellow  stripe  on  the  back,  and  yellow 
spots  on  the  sides,  on  a  pale  ground.  In 
some  years  it  is  very  itgurious  to  the 
cabbage  and  turnip  plants ;  it  also  infests 
mignonette,  which  it  strips  entirely  of  its 
leaves.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered, from  its  colour.  The  pupa  is 
yellowish  or  greenish-grey,  with  three 
yellow  stripes. — Kollar, 

PoPLAB.    Po'pulus, 

Poppy.    Papa'ver. 

Po'PULUs.  Poplar.  (From  arbor- popuH 
of  the  Bomans,  or  the  tree  of  the  public; 
the  Turin  poplar  much  planted  in  their 
cities.  Nat.  ord.,  Willowworts  [Salica- 
cesB].    Linn.,  22-i)icecia  l-Ottandria.) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  in  moist  soil,  slightly  covered,  but 
shaded  as  soon  as  the  steds  drop  from  the  trees ; 
b;  cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots ;  also  by  layers 
and  suckers  ;  a  deep,  moist,  loamy  soil  suits 
them  the  best ;  but  they  do  not  thrive  well  either 
in  a  very  dry  place,  or  in  places  wherp  there  is 
stagnant  water. 
P.  alba  (white.  Ahele-iree),  40.  March.   Britain. 

—  angula'tn  (angular.     Carolina).    80.    March. 

Cnrolina.     1738. 

—  balsami'/era  (balsamic).  70.  April.  N.  Amer. 

1792. 

—  '——■fo'liia    variega'tis     (variegated-leaved). 

April. 

intermedia  (intermediate).    April. 

latifo'lia  (broad-leaved).    40.    April. 

suane'olens  (sweet-scented).    70*    April. 

Russia.     1885. 

—  — —  viminti'lis  <twigg7).     40.     April.    Altai. 

1826. 

—  betulifo'Uu  (birch-leaved.    Black  American). 

40.    March.    N.  Amer. 

2u 
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p.  Canadeffuis  (Canadim).    March.    Canada. 

—  ca'ndieafu  (vfhltitYk-hearUleaved),  50.  Mareh* 

N.  Amer.    1772. 
^  (Mine'fCtffW  (hoary).    40.    March.    England. 

aeerifo'Ha  (maple-leaved). 

JEgypti'aca  (Egyptian).    Egypt. 

— Arembe'rgica  (Aremberg).    1886. 

Be'lgica  (Belgian).  South  Europe.  1835. 

hf/' brida  ihjhnd).  40.   April.   Caucasus. 

1810. 
ni'vea  (snow-white). 

—  —  p^ndula  (drooping-dranc&eil). 
^fastigia'ta  (pyramidal.  Lambardy).  70.  March. 

Italy.    1758. 
/e'mina  (female).    March.    Italy.   1838. 

—  Gr(Bfca  (Greek.  Athenian).  40.  March.  Archi- 

pelago.   1779. 

—  grandidenta'ta  (large-toothed).    70.    March. 

N.  Amer.    1772. 

—  •— —  p^ndula  (drooping).    40.     March.     N. 

Amer.    1830. 

—  heterophy'lla  (various-leayed).     70.     March. 

N.  Amer.    1765. 
— >  iauri/o'Ua  (laurel-leaved).    April. 

—  tongifo'lia  (long-leaved).  April.  America.  1843. 
~  monili'/era  (neeUace-bearing).      70.      May. 

Canada.    1778* 

Lindlejfa'na    (Lindley's    waved-leaved), 

April.    Canada.    1772. 

—  —  variega'ta  (variegated-/«aoe<i).    May. 
-'  ni!*gra  (black).    30.    March.    Britain. 
salidfoflia  (willow-leaved).  April.  Floet- 

beck.    1834. 

vi'ridie  (green-fraoe^.    April.    BriUin. 

— peeu'do  -baUamiffera  (bastard-balsamic).  April. 

America.    1843. 

—  tre'mtila  (trembling.if«pett).50.March.Britain. 
/«t;t^a'to  (smooth).  80.  March.  N.Amer. 

1760. 

pe'nditta  (drooping).    April. 

supi'na  (lying-down).   March.   N.  Amer. 

1824. 

—  tre'pida  (trembling.  American),  30.  N.  Amer. 

1812. 
-^  tri'atu  iuid),    April.    N.Amer.    1843. 

Poba'na.    (From  porenOf  to  travel;  the 

twining  stems  extending  far  and  wide. 

Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds  [Convolvulace©]. 

linn.,  6'Pentandria  1-Monogynia,   Allied 

to  Convolvulus.) 

Stove  evergreen,  East  Indian,  white-flowered 
twiners.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  and  side,  stubby, 
short  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  50**  to  55°; 
summer,  W*  to  65°. 

P.  ;>an/cu/a7a  (panicled).    October.    1823. 

—  oo/u'M;t«  (twining).    60.    July.    1820. 

Pobanthb'ba.  (From  poros,  a  pore,  or 
opening,  and  antheraf  an  anther,  or  pol- 
len-bag ;  anthers  opening  by  pores.  Nat. 
ord.,  Spurgeworts  [Eupborbiacese].  Linn., 
6-Pentandria  S-Trigynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergpreen.  Cuttings  of  firm  side- 
shoots  in  sand^  under  a  bell-glass,  set  in  a  close 
frame,  and  shaded  in  May ;  peat  and  sandy  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

P.  erici/o'Ua  (heath-leaved).    1.    White.    July. 
N.  Holland.     1824. 

PoBLiE'fiA.  (Named  after  P.  J,  Portier, 
a  Spaniard,    Nat.  ord.,  Beancapers  [Zy- 


gophyllacese].      Linn.,   S-Oclandria    1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Melianthus.) 

stove  evergreen  shrub,  with  leaves  which  close 
before  rain ;  hence  called  hygrome'Mea.  Cat* 
tings  of  firm  shoots  in  spring,  in  sand,  under  m 
bell-glass,  and  in  a  brisk  bottom-facmt.  Winter 
temp.,  50°  to  55° ;  summer,  60°  to  80°. 

P.  hygroma Mea  (hygrometric).  6.  Peru.  1890. 

Po'bpax.  (From  porpax,  a  button; 
shape  of  pseudo- bulbs.  Nat  ord.,  Or- 
chids  [Orchidaceffi].  Linn.,  ^O-Oynan- 
dria  l-Monandria.    Allied  to  Ixia.) 

Store  orchid.  DiviaionainapriBg,inpots.  See 
Obcbids. 

P.  reticula'ta  (netted).    Poiple,  ted.    E.  Ind. 

PoRPHYRO'ooMA.  (From  porpAyra,  puT- 
ple,  and  konutf  a  head;  flower-heads 
purple.  Nat.  ord.,  AcarUhads  [Acantha- 
cesB].  Linn.,  14t-Didynamia  2'Angio- 
spermia.    Allied  to  Aphelandra.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  hotbed ;  peat  and  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  50°  to  60° ;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

P.  lanceola'ta  (spear-head-Zeovetf).     1.     Violet. 
April.    1845. 

Portla'ndia.  (Named  afterthe  Duchess 

0/ Portland,    Nat  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cin- 

chonaceae].  Linn.,  ^>-Peniandria  l-Mono- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Bondeletia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Jamaica.  Cuttings 
of  rather  firm  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glasa, 
and  in  a  brisk,  sweet  bottom-heat;  sandy  loan, 
peat,  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  45° 
to  60°;  summer,  60°  to  90°. 

P.  eoed'nea  (scarlet).    5.    Scblet.    1812. 

•— grandifio'ra  (large-flowered).  12.  White.  1775. 

POBTuaAiiLAUBEL.  Ce'rosusLusUt^nictu 
Portula'ca.    Purslane.    (From  porto, 

to  carry,  and  tec,  milk ;  milky  juice.    Nat. 

ord.,  Purslanes  [Portulacese].   Linn.,  11- 

DodecandHa    l-Monogynia,      Allied    to 

Talinum.) 

Hardy  annuals,  by  seeds  in  the  open  border,  at 
the  end  of  AprU;  tender  annuals,  by  seed  in 
hotbed,  in  spring,  and  afterwards  flowering  them 
in  the  greenhouse,  as  they  require  a  very  sheltered, 
sunny  spot  to  do  much  good  in  the  open  air; 
tuberous  and  shrubby  greenhouse  kinds,  by  cut- 
tings and  dirision  of  the  roots ;  rich,  sandy  loam 
and  peat,  tiie  loam  being  enriched  with  old  leaf- 
motud  or  cow-dung. 

OBEENHOUSE  TUBEROUS  EVERaBKENS. 
P.  <?t//te'«ti  (Oinies*).  i.    Red,  pink.   Mendoia. 

1827. 
— >  grandifto'ra  (large-flowered) .    Tellow,  purple. 
June.    Chili.    1827. 

—  Peruvia'na  (Peruvian).     2.     Purple.     May. 

Peru.    1820.    Stove  herbaceous. 

—  splefndene  (shining).    Crimson,  purple.    May. 

Chili.    1839.    Herbaceous  perennial. 
~  Tyke//two'nt«  (Thelluson's).    1.    Scarlet.    July. 

South  Europe.    1830. 

ttt^ea  (vellow).   I.  Yellow.  June.   1847. 

_.—.  «p<e/|uf«tM  (shining).  1.  Reddish-parple. 

June. 
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6RSENH0U8E  ANKUAL8. 
P.  haUmni'det  (halim as-like).  ^.  Yellow.  June. 
Jamaica.    I8*i3. 

—  meridia'na  (noonday),   k.    Yellow.    May.    E. 

Ind.     1791. 

—  poroj^o'^ta  (unalUIeaTed).   ^,    Yellow.  June. 

Jamwica.    1790. 

—  ptto'caffhaggy).    4.    Pink.    June.    8.  Amer. 

I690. 
-'PtMl'Ma(weak).  i.  Yellow.   June.   Trinidad. 

1834. 

—  quadri'fida  (four-cleft).   \.   Yellow.    Aagnat. 

£.  Ind.    1773.  • 

HABDY  ANNUALS.    • 
P./o/iV«a(leafy).  ^.  Yellow.  June.  Guinea.  1883. 

—  grandiflo'ra   lu'tea   (large  yellow -flowered). 

Yellow.    June.    Chili.     1837- 

—  Ouine'tui*  (Guinea).  ^.  Yellow.  June.  Guinea. 

1833. 
<—  inooluerafta  (involucrated).   4*    Pink.    June. 
1830. 

—  muerona'ta  (aharp-poiated).  ^.  Yellow.  June. 
">  1833. 

—  olerafcea  (eatable).  |.  Yellow.  July.  Europe. 

1583. 

—  m^va  (cultiTated).     1^.     Y^Iow.     Aug;ust. 

S.  Amer.    16S3. 

au'rea  (golden).    1.     Yellow.     August. 

S.  Amer.    l65S. 

Posoque'ria.  (Poso^u^rijthe  Guianan 
name  of  longiflo'ra,  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchu- 
nads  [Gincbonaceffi].  linn.,  6-Pentandria 
1-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Gardenia.) 

Stove,  white*  flowered,  evergreen  shruba.  Cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  in  heat,  in  April  or  May ;  sandy  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  little  peat.  Winter  temp.,  48**  to 
60^;  summer,  6qP  to  85°. 

P.  fra'^ts  (slender).    5.    GuianA.    1835. 

—  lati/o'Ua  (broad-leaved).  6.  September.   Gui- 

ana.   1836. 

—  hngiflo'ra  (long-flowered).  A.   Guiana.    1893. 

—  Dersi'cotor  (cbangeable-eoloured).  Pinky-wUte. 

September.    Cuba.    1890.. 

Potato.    Sola'num  tubero'sum. 

Soil — ^A  dry,  friable,  fresh,  and  mode- 
rately rich  soil  is  the  best  for  every 
variety  of  the  potato. 

The  black -skinned  and  rough -red 
thrive  better  than  any  other  in  moist, 
strong,  cold  soils.  If  manure  is  abso- 
lately  necessary,  whatever  may  be  the 
one  employed,  it  is  better  spread  regu- 
larly over  the  sui*face  previous  to  digging 
than  put  into  the  holes  with  the  sets,  or 
spread  in  the  trench  when  they  are  so 
planted ;  but,  if  possible,  avoid  manuring. 
Leaf-mould,  or  very  decayed  stable-dung, 
is  the  best  of  all  manures ;  sea- weed  is  a 
very  beneficial  addition  to  the  soil ;  and 
so  is  salt.  Coal-ashes  and  sea-sand  are 
applied  with  great  benefit  to  retentive 
soils.  The  situation  must  always  be  open. 

Propagation,  —  It  is  propagated  in 
general  by  the  tubers,  though  the  shoots 
aiising  from  thence,  and  layers  of  the 


stalks,  may  be  employed.  New  varieties 
are  raised  from  seed. 

Planting  in  the  open  ground  is  best 
done  in  October  and  November,  and  may 
thence  be  continued  until  the  end  of 
March.  This  last  month  is  the  latest  in 
which  any  considerable  plantation  should 
be  made.  They  will  succeed  if  planted 
in  May,  or  even  June ;  yet  it  ought  always 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  earliest 
planted,  especially  in  dry  soils,  produce 
the  finest,  healthiest,  and  most  abundant 
crops. 

Seis.-^The  next  pointfor  consideration 
is  the  preparation  of  the  sets.  Some 
gardeners  recommend  the  largest  pota- 
toes to  be  planted  whole ;  others,  that 
they  be  sliced  into  pieces  containing  two 
or  three  eyes ;  a  third  set,  to  cut  the 
large  tubers  directly  in  half;  a  fourth, 
the  employment  of  the  shoots  only, 
which  are  thrown  out  if  potatoes  are 
kept  in  a  warm,  damp  situation ;  and  a 
fifth,  that  merely  the  parings  be  em- 
ployed. Cuttings  of  the  stalks,  five  or 
six  inches  in  length,  or  rooted  suckers, 
will  be  productive  if  planted,  during 
showery  weather,  in  May  or  June ;  and 
during  this  last  month,  or  early  in  July, 
the  potato  may  be  propagated  by  layers, 
which  are  formed  by  pegging  down  the 
young  stalks  when  about  twelve  inches 
long,  they  being  covered  three  inches 
thick  with  mould  at  a  joint.  For  the 
main  crops,  moderate-sized  whole  pota- 
toes are  the  best. 

To  obtain  early  crops  where  tubers  are 
rapidly  formed,  large  sets  must  be  em- 
ployed. In  these  one  or  two  eyes  &t 
most  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  If 
the  sets  are  placed  mih  their  leading 
buds  upwards,  few  and  very  strong  early 
stems  will  be  produced;  but,  if  the 
position  is  reversed,  many  weak  and  later 
shoots  will  arise,  and  not  only  the  earli- 
ness  but  the  quality  of  the  produce  be 
depreciated.  For  the  earliest  crops  there 
are,  likewise,  several  modes  of  assisting 
the  forward  vegetation  of  the  sets.  These 
should  be  prepared  by  removing  every 
eye  but  one  or  two ;  and  being  placed  in 
a  layer  in  a  warm  room,  where  air  and 
light  can  be  freely  admitted,  with  a  cover- 
ing of  straw,  chalf,  or  sand,  they  soon 
emit  shoots,  which  must  be  strengthened 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light  as  much 
as  possible,  by  taking  off  the  cover  with- 
out injuring  them.  During  cold  weather, 
and  at  night,  it  must  always  be  removed : 
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the  leaves  soon  become  green  and  tole- 
rably hardy.  I  nearly  spring  they  are 
planted  out,  the  leaves  being  left  just 
above  the  surface,  and  a  covering  of 
litter  afforded  every  night  until  the 
danger  of  frost  is  passed. 

Planting. — Insert  them  with  the  dibble, 
in  rows  ;  for  the  early  crops  twelve  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  for  the  main  ones 
.eighteen  inches;  the  sets  six  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  The  potato  dibble 
is  the  best  instrument  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, the  earth  being  afterwards  raked 
or  struck  in  with  the  spade,  and  the  soil 
not  trampled  upon,  but  planted  as  suffi- 
cient is  diig"  fbr  receiving  a  row;  for 
the  looser  tlie'  soil  the  less  does  frost 
penetrate,  and  the  more  readily  does 
superfluous  moisture  escape. 

The  compartment  may  be  laid  out 
level  and  undivided  if  the  soil  is  light ; 
but  if  heavy  soil  is  necessarily  employed ; 
it  is  best  disposed  in  beds  six  or  eight 
feet  wide.  If  the  staple  of  the  soil  be; 
good  throughout,  the  alleys  may  be  two' 
feet  wide,  and  dug  deep,  otherwise  they 
must  be  made  broader,  and  only  one  spit 
taken  out,  the  earth  removed  being  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  beds,  which  should 
be  in  four  parallel  ridges,  and  the  sets 
inserted  along  their  summits. 

Hoeing. — As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  to  be  distinguished,  they  should  be 
perfectly  freed  from  weeds,  and  of  the 
early  crops  the  earth  drawn  round  each 
plant,  so  as  to  form  a  cup  as  a  shelter 
from  the  cold  winds,  which  are  their  chief 
enemy  at  that  season;  but  the  main 
crops  should  not  be  earthed  up,  for  earth- 
ing up  diminishes  the  crop  one-fourth. 
Throughout  their  growth  they  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds. 

It  is  very  injurious  to  mow  off  the  tops 
of  tlie  plants.  The  foliage  ought  to  be 
kept  as  uninjured  as  possible,  unless,  as 
sometimes  occurs  on  fresh  ground,  the 
plants  are  of  gigantic  luxuriance,  and 
even  then  the  stems  should  be  only 
moderately  shortened.  It  is,  however,  of 
considerable  advantage  to  remove  the 
fruit- stalks  and  immature  flowers  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  unless  the  stems  are  very 
luxuriant.  A  potato-plant  continues  to 
form  tub^Ts  until  the  flowers  appear,  after 
which  it  is  employed  in  ripening  those 
already  formed. 

The  very  earliest  crops  will  be  in  pro- 
duction in  June,  or,  perhaps,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  and  may  thence  be  taken  up 


as  wanted  until  October,  at  the  close  of 
which  month,  or  during  November,  they 
may  be  entirely  dug  up  and  stored.  In 
storing,  the  best  mode  is  to  place  them 
in  layers,  alternately  with  dry  coal-ashes, 
earth,  or  sand,  in  a  shed.  The  best  in- 
strument with  which  they  can  be  dug  up 
is  a  three-flat-pronged  fork,  each  row 
being  cleared  regularly  away. 

T^e  tubers  should  be  sorted  at  the 
time  of  taking  them  up  ;  for,  as  the 
largest  keep  the  best,  they  alone  should 
be  stored,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  are 
first  made  use  of. 

Potatoes  should  not  be  stored  until 
perfectly  dry,  and  must  also  be  free  frona 
earth,  refuse,  and  wounded  tubers. 

To  raise  Varieties. — A  variety  of  the 
potato  is  generally  considered  to  con- 
tinue about  fourteen  years  in  perfection, 
after  which  period  it  gradually  loses  its 
good  qualities,  becoming  of  inferior  fla- 
vour and  unproductive;  fresh  varieties 
must,  therefore,  be  occasionally  raised 
from  seed.  The  berries,  or  apples,  of 
the  old  stock,  having  hung  in  a  warm 
room  throughout  the  winter,  the  seed 
must  be  obtained  from  them  by  washing 
away  the  pulp  during  February.  The 
seed  is  then  thoroughly  dried  and  kept 
until  April,  when  it  is  sown  in  drills 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  six 
inches  apart,  in  a  rich,  light  soil.  The 
plants  are  weeded,  and  earth  drawn  up 
to  their  stems,  when  an  inch  in  height ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  height  has  increased 
to  three  inches,  they  are  moved  into  a 
similar  soil,  in  rows  sixteen  inches  apart 
each  way.  Being  finally  taken  up  in  the 
course  of  October,  they  must  be  pre- 
served untill  the  folowing  spring,  to  be 
then  replanted  and  treated  as  for  store 
crops. 

The  tubers  of  every  seedling  should  be 
kept  separate,  as  scarcely  two  will  be 
of  a  similar  habit  and  quality,  whilst 
many  will  be  comparatively  worthless, 
and  but  few  of  particular  excellence.  If 
the  seed  is  obtained  from  a  red  potato 
that  flowered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
white- tubered  variety,  the  seedlings,  in 
all  probability,  will  in  pai-t  resemble  both 
their  parents  ;  but  seldom  or  never  does 
a  seedhng  resemble  exactly  the  original 
stock.  At  all  events,  only  such  should 
be  preserved  as  are  recommended  by 
their  superior  earliness,  size,  flavour,  or 
fertility. 

The  early  varieties,  if  planted  on  little 
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heaps  of  earth,  with  a  stake  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  when  the  plants  are  about  four 
inches  high,  being  secured  to  the  stakes 
with  shreds  and  nails,  and  the  earth 
washed  away  from  the  bases  of  the  stems 
by  means  of  a  strong  current  of  water,  so 
that  the  fibrous  roots  only  enter  the  soil, 
will  blossom  and  perfect  seed. 

Farcing.  —  The  season  of  forcing  is 
from  the  close  of  December  to  the  middle 
of  February,  in  a  hotbed,  and  at  the  close 
of  this  lastmonth  on  a  warm  border,  with 
the  temporary  shelter  of  a  frame.  The 
hotbed  is  only  required  to  produce  a 
moderate  heat.  The  earih  should  be  six 
inches  deep,  and  the  sets  planted  in  rows 
six  or  eight  inches  iipart,  as  the  tubers 
are  not  required  to  be  large.  The  tem- 
perature ought  never  to  sink  below  65®, 
nor  rise  above  80*^. 

The  rank  steam  arising  from  ferment- 
ing dung  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the 
roots  of  potatoes;  and  to  obviate  this 
they  may  be  planted  in  narrow  beds,  and 
the  dung  applied  in  trenches  on  each 
side ;  or  all  the  earth  from  an  old  cucum- 
ber or  other  hotbed  being  removed,  and 
an  inch  in  depth  of  fresh  being  added, 
put  on  the  sets,  and  cover  them  with  four 
inches  of  mould.  At  the  end  of  five 
days  the  sides  of  the  old  dung  may  be 
cut  away  in  an  inward  slanting  direction, 
about  fifteen  inches  from  tke  perpendi- 
cular, and  strong  linings  of  hot  dung 
applied. 

If  the  tubers  are  desired  to  be  brought 
to  maturity  as  speedily  as  possible,  in- 
stead of  being  planted  in  the  earth  of  the 
bed,  each  set  should  be  placed  in  a  pot 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  though  the 
produce  in  pots  is  smaller.  But  young 
potatoes  may  be  obtained  in  the  winter, 
by  the  following  plan,  without  forcing : — 
Plant  some  late  kinds,  unsprouted,  in 
a  dry,  rich  border,  in  July,  and  again  in 
August,  in  rows  two  feet  apart.  They 
will  produce  new  potatoes  in  October,  and 
in  succession  until  April,  if  covered  with 
leaves  or  straw  to  exclude  frost.  If  old 
potatoes  are  placed  in  dry  earth,  in  a 
«ihed  during  August,  they  will  emit  young 
tubers  in  December. 

Preparation  of  Sets  for  Forcing. — They 
should  be  of  the  early  varieties.  To 
assist  their  forward  vegetation,  plant  a 
single  potato  in  each  of  the  pots  intended 
ibr  forcing  during  January.  Then  place 
in  the  ground,  and  protect  with  litter 
from  the  &ost    This  renders  them  very 


excitable  by  heat ;  and,  consequently, 
when  plunged  in  a  hotbed,  they  vegetate 
rapidly  and  generate  tubers.  Tb^  seed 
potatoes  are  equally  assisted,  and  with 
less  trouble,  if  placed  in  a  cellur  just  in 
contact  with  each  other;  and  us  scon  ag 
the  germs  are  four  inches  long,  they  are 
removed  to  the  hotbed. 

Management. — More  than  one  stem 
should  never  be  allowed,  otherwise  the 
tubers  are  small,  and  not  more  numerous. 

Water  must  be  given  whenever  the  soil 
appears  dry,  and  in  quantity  proportion- 
ate to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Lin- 
ings must  be  applied  as  the  temperature 
declines,  and  air  admitted  as  freely  as 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  will 
allow.  Coverings  must  be  atfbrded  with 
the  same  regard  to  temperature. 

From  six  to  seven  weeks  usually  elapse 
between  the  time  of  planting  and  tlie  lit- 
ness  of  the  tubers  for  use. 

Potato  Murrain. — By  the  above  name 
was  distinguished  a  moist  gangrene 
which  first  attacked,  very  generally,  the 
crop  of  England  late  in  the  summer  of 
1845.  July  and  August  were  unusually 
wet  and  cold,  and  early  in  August  there 
were  sharp  morning  frosts.  Immetliatelj 
after,  the  stems  began  to  decay ;  but  the 
weather  continuing  wet,  instead  of  their 
decay  being  dry,  and  attended  with  the 
usual  phenomena  of  tlieir  reduction  to 
mere  woody  fibre,  the  pijtrefaction  was 
moist,  and  the  smell  attendant  ujion  it 
precisely  that  evolved  during  the  decay 
of  dead  potato  haulm  partly  under  water. 
The  stem  decayed,  whilst  the  fibres  con- 
necting the  tubers  with  them  were  fresh 
and  juicy;  the  putrefaction  spread  along 
these  ;  the  diseased  sap,  being  absorbed 
by  their  still  immature  and  unusually 
juicy  tubers,  imparted  to  them  the  gan- 
grene ;  the  infection  first  being  appar^^nt 
at  the  end  nearest  the  connecting  fibre, 
spreading  gradually  throughout  the  bark 
of  the  tuber,  rendering  it  brown,  like  a 
decayed  apple,  and,  lastly,  causing  the 
decay  of  its  interior  portion.  Previously 
to  the  final  decay,  the  increased  specific 
gravity  of  the  potato  was  remarkable, 
amounting  to  one-third  more  than  that 
of  a  healthy  tuber — an  increase  caused 
by  its  greater  amount  of  water.  ^Vhen 
boiled  the  potato  became  black;  but 
when  submitted  to  a  dry  heat  of  about 
20(y>,  it  rapidly  lost  moisture,  and  the 
progress  of  the  ulceration  was  retarded, 
if  not  entirely  stopped. 
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The  disea.se  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
an  excessive  degree  of  wet  and  cold,  at 
that  period  of  closing  growth  when  all 
bulbs  and  tubers  require  an  increased 
degree  of  dryness  and  warmth.  If  the 
hyacinth,  or  tulip,  or  dahlia  is  sub- 
mitted to  similar  un propitious  contin- 
gencies, its  bulbs  or  tubers  similarly 
decay.  It  is  not  a  new  disease,  for  to  a 
less  extent  it  has  been  noticed  before. 

The  best  rules  to  obtain  and  preserve 
sound  potatoes,  and  a  good  crop,  are — 1. 
Grow  none  but  those  which  ripen  by 
August.  2.  Plant  whole,  middle-sized 
potatoes.  3.  Plant  on  moderately  light 
soil,  manured  some  months  previously. 
4.  Apply  no  manure  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. 5.  Plant  in  November  in  light,  dry 
soils,  but  not  until  February  in  wet  soils. 
6.  Preserve  your  seed  potatoes  between 
layers  of  earth  until  required.  7.  Plant 
as  you  dig ;  that  is,  dig  enough  for  one 
row,  and  then  plant  it  with  the  dibble,  so 
as  to  avoid  trampling  on  the  ground.  8. 
Let  the  tops  of  the  sets  be  six  inches  be- 
low the  surface.  9.  Do  not  eeurth  up  the 
stems.  10.  Do  not  cut  down  the  stems. 
11.  Take  up  the  crop  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  look  yellow  in  July  or 
(^rly  August.  12.  Store  in  a  dry  shed 
between  layers  of  earth,  sand,  or  cofd- 
ashes. 

Potato,  or  Under -obound  Owion. 
{Allium  aggrega'tum.)  Produces  a  cluster 
of  bulbs  or  offsets,  in  number  from  two 
to  twelve,  and  even  more,  uniformly  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  soil.  Frpm  be- 
ing first  introduced  to  public  notice  in 
Scotland  by  Captain  Bums,  of  Edinburgh, 
it  is  there  also  known  as  the  Bum  Onion. 

Varieties. — There  evidently  appear  to 
be  two  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  one  of 
which  bears  bulbs  on  the  summit  of  its 
stems, like  the  Tree  Onion,  and  the  other 
never  throwing  up  flower-stems  at  all. 
One  variety  is  much  larger  than  the  other, 
and  this  vegetates  again  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Both  varieties  are  best  propagated  by 
offsets  of  the  root  of  moderate  size,  for  if 
those  are  employed  which  the  one  va- 
riety produces  on  the  summit  of  its  stems, 
they  seldom  do  more  than  increase  in 
size  the  first  year,  but  are  prolific  the 
next ;  this  also  occurs  if  very  small  off- 
sets of  the  root  are  employed. 

Planting. — They  may  be  planted  dur- 
ing October  or  November,  or  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  season  will  allow,  but 
not  later  than  April.  In  the  west  of  Eng- 


land, assisted  by  their  genial  climate, 
they  plant  on  the  shortest,  and  take  up 
on  the  longest  day.  They  are  either  to 
be  inserted  in  drills,  or  by  a  blunt  dibble, 
eight  inches  apart  each  way,  not  buried 
entirely,  but  the  top  of  the  offset  just 
level  with  the  surface.  Mr.  Maher,  gar- 
dener at  Arundel  Castle,  merely  places 
the  sets  on  the  surface,  covering  them 
with  leaf-mould,  rotten  dung,  or  other 
light  compost.  The  beds  they  are  grown 
in  are  better,  not  more  than  four  feet 
wide,  for  tha  convenienoe  of  cultivation. 

The  practice  of  earthing  over  them, 
when  the  stems  have  grown  up,  is  unna- 
tural; and  by  so  doing  the  bulbs  are 
blanched,  and  prevented  ripening  per- 
fectly, on  which  their  keeping  so  much 
depends.  So  far  from  following  this  plan, 
Mr.  Wedgewood,  of  Betley,  recommends 
the  earth  always  to  be  oleared  away  down 
to  the  ring  from  whence  the  fibres  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  attained  their 
full  size,  and  begin  to  be  brown  at  the 
top,  so  that  a  kind  of  basin  is  formed 
round  the  bulb.  As  soon  as  they  vege- 
tate, they  intimate  the  number  of  offsets 
that  will  be  produced  by  showing  a  shoot 
for  each. 

They  attain  their  full  growth  towards 
the  end  of  July,  and  become  completely 
ripe  early  in  September ;  for  immediate 
use,  they  miBy  be  taken  up  as  they  ripen, 
but  for  keeping,  a  little  before  thej  at- 
tain perfect  maturity. 

Potenti'lla.  Oinqnefoil.  {Trom potensj 
powerful;  supposed  medicinal  qaahty. 
Nat.  ord.,  Boseworta  [Bosacese].  linn., 
12-Ieo9andria  B-Trigynia,) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Ca'ndicana  and 
UnearVloba  require  protection  in  the  winter; 
seeds  and  division  of  the  plant  in  springy  i  shmbs, 
by  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  in  the  autumn,  or  hj 
cuttings  in  summer,  under  a  hand-light;  good, 
deep,  sandy  loam.  All  yellow-flowered,  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned. 

P.  ad<M'iu{efi«(aseendtng).l. June.  Hungary. I806. 

—  agrimonioi'de§  (agrimony-like).  4*  July.  Cau- 

casus.   18 17. 

—  a'lba  (white).    ^.    White.    May.    Wales. 

—  aipe'itris  (mountain),  i.  Orange.  July.  Britain. 
'—  ambi'gua  (doubtful.    Three-tooiktd  HinuUa^ 

pan).  }.  Yellow.  June.  Himalaya.  ISftl. 

—  anguatifo'lia  (narrow-leaved). i.  June.  Siberia. 

1824. 

—  afuerffna  (fooMt-tamap).    |.    July.    Britain. 

—  Apettni'nn  ( Apennine).  #.  White.  May.  Apan« 

nines.     18S1. 

—  arge'ntea  (nlvery 'leaved).    1.   June.    Britain. 

—  Aatraeafniea (AttrAeKn).  I.July.  Silieria.  1787. 

—  aftro-eanguifnea  (dark  -  bloody).    1^.    Purple. 

July.    Nepaul.    1883. 

—  bi'eolor  (two-coloured).  1.  Yellow,  red.  March. 

Nepaul.    1843. 
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p.  bifio'ra  (two^flowered).  i.  June.  Siberia.  1820. 
•^  bifu^rca  {(oTkeA'leawd)  ^.  Jane.  Siberia.  1773. 

— «tt6«ert'cea  (rather-siikj).   i.   J^une.   Aa- 

tracan.    1827. 

—  Bocco'ni  (Boccon's).  (.  White.   July.  Apen- 

nines.   1823. 

—  Canadefnna  (Canadian).  1.  June.  N.  Amer.lSOO. 

—  ea'niftcafM(whitisb-iea»«d).i.May.MexJLco>  1830* 

—  cauUltcm*  (stemmed),  l.  White.  July.  Austria. 

1759. 

—  chryta'ntha  (golden  •  flowered).     I .     Golden. 

June.    Siberia.    1827. 

—  CteftVna  (Cluaius's).  4.  White,  yellow.  June. 

Austria.     1806. 

—  eo//t'na  (bill).    ).  June.    South  Europe.  181 0. 

—  eonftfttu  (erowdxd'floMfered),  4*  June.  Altai. 

18.%1. 

—  cro'c^a  (saffron).  1.  Copper.  Angust.  Switser- 

land.    I8I6. 

—  deo^ftaVa  (whitened).    1.    July.    Altai. 

—  deeerto'rum  (deaert).    1*   June.    Altai.    18S0. 

—  i<i#w'«a  (apxea(Ung).    1.    July.    1817. 

—  ^^'«a(loo8e-flovered).  I.August.  N.Amer.l820. 

—  Sge'dii  (Cged's).    i.    May.    Denmark.    1820. 
—JUipefndida  (dropwort-Uke).  1.  Jwie.  Dahuria. 

1823. 
-^  Jtagellafris  iTQd).    }.    June.    Siberia.    1820. 
— formt/sa  (beautiful).   I^.  Purple.   June.    Ne« 

paul.    1622. 
-r-/V«ifa'Wa(8trawberry).i.Wkite.  May.  Britian. 
— fr^^(^rmi9  (strawberry-form^).     1.     June. 

South  Europe.    1800. 
— fruHcofsa  (shrubby).    3.    July.    England. 
_.._^iij|ii/ftca  (DaJiurian).    2.   Aug^iat.   Da- 

huria.    1824. 
— tenu¥loba  (narrow-lobed).    14.    August. 

N.  Amer.     1811.    . 
~-  Owrieptfn»i8  (Oariep).  White.  June.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     I887. 

—  |'/an<{«/o'«a(glanded).  1  .August.  California.  1830. 
itwi'sa  (^e\xt-ieaved).2  July.Califomia.  1 885. 

—  gra'cilin  (slender).    1 .    July.    N.  Amer.   1826. 
"•  grandifto^ra  (Urge-flowered).  1.  June.  Siberia. 

1640. 

—  Ounthe'ri  (Gunther*s).  1.  June.  Europe.  1818. 

—  Hippitt'na  (Hippiani's).  1|.  July.  N.Amer.l826. 

—  Atrtu'to  (hairy).     1.    June.    N.  Amer.     1820. 

—  hj^brida  (hybrid).    \.    White.    Jun^.    Ger- 

many.   1820. 

—  tiufj^if  (showy).    4.    July.    Nepaul.    1840. 

—  /tMeart'toAa(narrow-lobed).|.JaIy.Mezico.l8-l4. 

—  IrodA'^f'eu  (Loddige'a).    1.    June.    Siberia. 
-:-  ffiucra'ntha  (large-flowered),  b.  May.  Siberia. 

1820. 

—  MUnm'rica  (Bfissouri).  1.  June.  N.Amer.  1827. 

—  moUVinuia  (lofteatWeaoed).  14.  July.  Europe. 

1832. 

—  Motupelie'ntU  (Montpelier).  4*  April.  France. 

168O. 

•~  muUi'Jida  (many-deft-feoveil).  4*  July*  Si- 
beria.   1/69. 

angustifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).    4*    June. 

Siberia. 

—  ni'tida  (shining),  i.  White,  red.  June.  Switier- 

land.    I8I6. 

—  nifoea  {niowy-leaoed),  4*  Julf*  Siberia.  I8I6. 

—  — —  macrophy'lla  (large-leav<;d).  J.  June.  N. 

Amer.    1827. 
—-jMi'/uto  (spreading).  4*  June.   Hungary.  1818. 

—  pecthui'ttt  (eomb-teao<4)>  14'  Jwly.  N.  Amer. 

1826. 

—  />ei{a7a  (doubly -lobed).  I.  June.  Europe.  I8I9. 
^  Pennssfloa'nica{Vc**u*ylv9.ni9n).  1.  July.   N. 

Amer.    172S. 
'- pinytifteUoifdet  (bumet-Iika).  |.  May.  Levant. 

1758. 


P.  pulche*rrima  (very  fair).  4>  May.  N.Amer.  1837. 

—  re'eto  (upright).  I.  June.  South  Europe.  I648« 

—  re'ptant  (creeping).    4>    May.    Britain. 
>Io're-^<r no  (double-flowered).    4*    July* 

Britam. 

—  — —  variegafta  (yariegated-toaoed).    4*    July. 

Britain. 

—  Bichardso'nii  (Richardson's).     1.    July.    N. 

Amer.     1826. 
^  rupe'ttris  (rock).  1.  White.   June.   England. 

—  Rtttke'nica  (Russian).  14.  July.  Siberia.  1709* 

—  99ri'cea  (silky-/eaoed).  4*  July*  Siberia.  1/80. 

—  Sieversia'na  (Siever's).   June.    Nepaul.   1822. 

—  «p«ctV«a  (showy).     1.    June.    Crete.     1821. 

—  */jptt/a'rJ«  (stipuled).  I.July.    Siberia.   1727. 

—  TAoma'nt  (Thomas's).  4.  June,   Italy.   1822. 

—  tridetUa'ta  (three-toothed-^eoeed).  4*  White. 

June.    Scotland. 

—  umbro'aa  (shady).  4.  White.  May.  Tanria.  1818. 

—  uniflo'ra  (one-flowered).  4*  May.  Dahuria.  1819* 

—  ee'ma  (spring).    4*    June.    Britain. 

—  verticUla'ris  (whorled-Zeaved).  4*  June,  Siberia. 

1818. 
-~  vilU/sa  (shaggy).   4*   June.    N.  Amer.    1820. 

—  mseo'ia  (clammy).    1.   July.    Dahuria.    1797* 

PoT-HEBB  Moth.    Mamettra. 

P0T-HEBB9.    See  Hbbbabt. 

Po'thos.  (The  Cingalese  name  for  one 
species.  Nat  ord.,  Orontioiis  [Orontiacee]. 
Linn.,  Ai-Teirandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Anthnrium.) 

The  following  are  atove  epipbytea;  but  there 
are  many  more,  and  some  evergreen  trailers,  not 
worth  notice.  Dividing  the  roots  in  spring ;  fibry 
peat,  flbry  loam,  rotten  wood,  and  charcoal. 
Winter  temp.,  65**  to  60° ;  summer,  60**  to  90**. 

P,  nngtutafta  (narrow).  4.  May.  Trinidad.  1823* 
— »  erattinefnria  (thick-nerved).  84*  S.  Amer.  1796* 

—  macrophy'lla  (large-leaved).  3.  May.  W.  Ind* 

mi. 

—  rubrinefroia  (red-nerved).  2.  S.  Amer.  1820. 
Pot-Mabiqold.  Cale'ndula  officinalis. 
Potting.  In  performing  this  opera- 
tion the  Pots  are  the  first  consideration, 
and  for  information  relative  to  these,  see 
Floweb-pots. 

7\me  of  Potting. — This,  when  neces- 
sary, should  generally  be  done  after  prun- 
ing, and  when  fresh  growth  has  taken 
place.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  it  is 
advisable  never  to  give  more  checks  to  a 
plant  at  once  tha.n  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  cutting  down  is  a  check,  the  repot- 
ting or  shifting  is  another.  Therefore, 
in  both  cases,  we  apply  an  extra  stimulus 
for  a  short  time  immediately  after,  by 
keeping  the  plants  closer  and  warmer. 

State  of  the  Soil. — It  should  neither  be 
dry  nor  wet.  If  very  dry,  it  will  not  pack 
so  well  in  the  pot ;  the  water,  if  it  passes 
freely  at  all,  will  find  chinks  and  crannies 
for  itself,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the 
general  mass  becomes  sufficiently  moist 
to  support  a  healthy  vegetation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  wet  soil  is  used,  it  is  apt 
to  pack  too  close ;  frequent  waterings  are 
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apt  to  puddle  it;  the  very  closeness,  even 
when  the  drainage  is  all  right,  prevents 
the  air  from  penetrating.  To  know  the 
proper  dryness,  take  a  handful;  if  by 
tightly  squeezing  it  just  holds  together 
slightly,  it  will  do ;  if  it  forms  a  compact 
mass,  so  that  it  might  he  laid  on  the 
potting-board  without  any  risk  of  tum- 
bling to  pieces,  it  is  too  wet.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  material 
should  be  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture; 
for  instance,  we  want  some  rough  stuff 
to  place  over  the  drainage,  that  may  be 
drier.  The  soil  is  rather  fine;  and  to 
improve  its  mechanical  texture  we  insert 
little  nodules  of  fibry  loam  oi  peat,  little 
or  big,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
pot,  and  the  smallness  and  largeness  of 
the  shift  given.  These  nodules,  if  not 
too  numerous,  may  be  drier.  So  in  the 
case  of  a  manure,  which  we  may  wish 
to  act  both  as  a  mechanical  agent,  and  to 
give  out  its  nourishment  not  at  oncey  but 
for  a  long  period.  It  should  be  old ;  but 
it  shouM  be  hard  and  dried.  When  rapid 
action  from  manure  is  required,  it  should 
be  finely  divided,  and  regularly  mixed 
with  the  soil,  or  used  largely  as  a  mulch- 
ing or  top-dressing. 

The  Soil  should  be  rough  and  open. — Ex- 
ceptions there  are,  such  as  a  covering  for 
small  seeds,  which  must  be  fine;  in  fact, 
if  just.pressed  into  the  appropriate  soil, 
a  dusting  of  silver-sand  scattered  over,  and 
then  a  square  of  glass  put  over  the  pot, 
it  will  answer  better  than  the  finest-sifted 
soil.  We  would  not  use  a  sieve  at  all, 
unless  a  very  fine  one  to  get  rid  of  the 
mere  dusty  portipu ;  and  this  should  al- 
ways be  done  before  adding  sand  as  a 
lightening  agent.  The  rule  to  follow,  for 
general  purposes,  is  to  use  rough  and 
lumpy,  fibry  soil,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  fine  and  sifted;  but  let  that 
roughness  consist  in  numbers  of  small 
rather  than  a  few  of  larger  pieces,  and 
when  the  latter  are  used,  let  them  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  and  the 
size  of  the  shift  given,  For  instance,  for 
a  4:-inch  pot,  the  largest  pieces  may  range 
from  the  size  of  peas  to  horse-beans ;  for 
an  8-inch  pot,  the  largest  pieces  may  be 
like  walnuts,  but  not  many  of  that  size ; 
and  for  a  16-inch  pot,  a  few  pieces  may 
be  as  large  as  eggs,  with  every  other  size 
downwards,  and  well  packed  with  the 
finer  soil  from  which  the  mere  dust  has 
been  extracted. 

Securing  and  Preparing  suitable  Soil, — 


Jleath-soil,  so  necessary  for  hair-like 
rooted  plants,  can  only  be  procured  from 
upland  commons  where  the  heath  natu- 
rally grows.  Loam  of  almost  every  quahty 
can  be  procured  by  tal^ng  the  surface 
turf  from  pasture  and  the  sides  of  roads, 
and  building  it  in  narrow  ridges  when 
dry,  and  using  it  after  being  so  built  up 
for  six  or  twelve  months.  Failing  these 
sources,  for  all  plants  not  requiring  peat 
earth,  suitable  soil  may  be  obtained  from 
the  sides  of  highways,  and  by  skimming 
off*  the  flaky  material  from  the  tops  of 
ridges  that  have  been  trenched  up  for 
some  time  in  the  kitchen-garden.  In 
using  the  latter,  however,  you  must,  in 
general,  be  content  with  small  shifts,  as 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  soil  rough 
enough  for  large  ones.  The  plants,  not- 
withstanding, will  thrive  beautifully,  and 
size  for  size  will  often  yield  more  bloom 
than  if  you  had  used  large  shifts  and 
larger  pots.  If  the  latter  is  your  wish, 
you  may  use  pieces  of  charcoal,  or,  what 
will  answer  extremely  well,  get  a  few 
fibiy  sods  taken  off  quite  thin,  dry  them 
over  a  furnace,  or,  what  is  better,  char 
the  grassy  sides  by  putting  them  on  an 
old  spade  or  other  iron,  and  then  place 
them  over  a  fire ;  allow  the  sods  to  be 
exposed  for  a  few  days  to  sweeten ;  and 
then,  if  broken  into  small  pieces,  they 
will  not  only  be  useful  for  placing  over 
the  drainage,  but  also  for  mixing  with 
any^  but  chiefly  ^»e  soil  to  keep  it  open. 
Where  rough  soil  is  wanted  for  large 
shifts,  it  is  best  to  pile  the  turf,  when 
dry,  in  narrow  stacks,  through  which  the 
air  may  circulate,  and. yet  the  wet  be  ex- 
cluded. In  using  such  a  heap,  after  the 
time  specified,  there  is  little  occasion  to 
turn  it  frequently  afterwards,  which  would 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  other  fresh 
soil  not  so  exposed;  for  we  must  not 
forget  that  every  turning  we  give,  while 
it  renders  the  soil  more  aerated  and  sweet, 
renders  it  also  more  fine  and  dense,  from 
the  decomposition  of  its  fibre.  Charcoaf, 
owing  to  its  lightness,  not  to  speak  of  its 
chemical  properties,  is  the  best  assistant 
for  rendering  the  soil  porous ;  and  enough 
of  this  may  be  got  from  every  garden  by 
charring  the  rubbish.  Failing  that,  how- 
ever, broken  brick,  broken  pots,  and 
lime-rubbish  maybe  used  with  advantage, 
if  there  is  nothing  in  the  peculiar  plant 
to  render  one  or  all  unsuitable. 

Draining. — ^A  plant  badly  drained  will 
never  show  fine  cultivation.  Where  worms 
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are  likely  to  intrade,  the  convex  side  of 
the  potsherd  should  be  placed  over  the 
hole ;  but  for  amateurs,  nothing  is  better 
than  small  caps  of  tin  or  zinc  to  cover 
over  the  hole  completely ;  and  in  either 
case,  plenty  of  drainage  placed  over  them, 
the  materials  being  smaller  as  it  ascends. 
For  anything  requiring  nicety,  there  ought 
to  be  at  least  one-inch  drainage  in  a  five- 
inch  pot,  and  so  in  proportion.  The  best 
covering  for  the  drainage  is  a  sprinkling 
of  green  moss,  to  separate  the  drainage 
from  the  soil;  over  that  some  of  the 
rougher  materials  should  be  placed,  and 
then  some  of  the  finer,  on  which  the 
base  of  the  ball  should  rest 

PoUiny  or  Shifting, — The  pots  should 
be  new  or  thoroughly  clean.  No  man 
deserves  to  have  a  nice  plant  who  would 
place  it  in  a  dirty  pot,  and  rarely  will  he 
be  rewarded  with  one.  When  he  attempts 
to  shift  again,  it  serves  him  right  to  find 
that  roots  and  soil  alike  are  so  sticking 
to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  that  he  must 
break  the  pot,  or  lacerate  the  roots.  Be- 
fore comntencing  operations,  see  that  the 
ball  of  the  plant  is  moist  from  the  centre 
to  the  circamference.  If  not,you  can  never 
moisten  it  afterwards  without  labour, 
which  may  as  well  be  spared.  2.  If  you 
wish  to  rattle  your  plants  on  until  a  cer- 
tain period,  upon  the  successive  shift 
system,  never  allow  the  roots  to  mat 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot ;  but  reshift 
as  soqn  as  they  get  there.  3.  If  the  roots 
should  be  a  little  matted,  gently  disen- 
tangle  them,  even  though  in  doing  so 
you  get  rid  of  a  good  quantity  of  the  old 
soil,  and  spread  these  roots  out  into 
layers,  packing  them  as  you  proceed  with 
soil  of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  4. 
The  soil  in  general  should  be  as  high  in 
trtnperature,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  plant 
enjoyed  previously.  Cold  soil  has  injured 
many  a  fine  plant.  We  have  said  nothing 
of  cutting  roots,  because  that  chiefly  ap- 
plies to  pai'ticular  times  and  instances. 
Generally,  when  after  a  period  of  rest, 
fresh  growth  is  to  be  induced. 

Immediately-after  treatment.  —  What- 1 
ever  system  of  potting  has  been  adopted, 
a  greater  excitement  to  growth  than  usual 
should  be  given.  If  well  watered  pre- 
viously to  potting,  and  a  largish  shift 
given,  little  water  will  be  wanted  at  the 
root  for  a  time ;  but  that  should  be  several 
degrees  warmer  than  usual;  and  fre- 
quent syringings  in  bright  weather  should 
be  imparted,  accompanied  with  shading, 


if  neoessaiy.  If  a  small  shift  was  given, 
water  will  be  wanted  more  freely  at  the 
root;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
case,  a  higher  temperature  should  for  a 
time  be  maintained,  until  fresh  growth 
has  freely  commenced,  when  air  and  ex- 
posure may  be  more  freely  given.  8ee 
One-shift  System. 

PoTTiNG-oFF  is  the  term  applied  to 
moving  into  pots,  singly,  seedlings  or 
cuttings  from  where  they  have  been 
grown  numerously  together. 

Pottle.    See  Basket. 

Poupa'rtia.  (Called  Bois  de  Poupartf 
in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Nat.  ord..  Tere- 
binths [Anacardiacese].  Linn.,  lO-DecaH- 
dria  ^-Pentagynia.    Allied  to  Spondias.) 

Stove  evergrreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  peat  and  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  55°  to  6o° ;  summer,  6o°  to  85**. 

P.SorAo'nici(  Bourbon). 40.  Pur  pie.  Bourbon.  1 835. 

—  du'leis  (sweet.  Otaheite-apple).  SO.  Yellowish. 

Society  Islands.     1/03. 
~  man^Tera  (mango-bearing).    30.  White.    E. 
Ind.    1820. 

Pba'tia.  (Named  after  M.  Prat,  a 
French  officer.  Nat.  ord.,  Loheliads  [Lo- 
beliaceffi].  Linn.,  H-Pentaudria  l-Mono- 
gynia,) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  in  a 
slight  hotbed,  in  spring ;  dividing  the  plants ; 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  any 
time,  but  best  in  autumn  and  spring;  sandy  loam, 
and  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould ;  require  a  green- 
house  or  cold  pit  in  winter.  Lo'beiia  Begonia-' 
fo'tia  belongs  to  this  genus. 

P.  corymho'sa  (corymbed).    White.    June.   Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1824.    Trailer. 

—  ere'cfa  (upright).  1.  Blue.  June.  N.  Holland. 

leig. 

Prepu'sa.     (From  prepousa,   comely; 

the  beauty  of  the  flowers.   Nat.  ord.,  G«w« 

tianworts  [Gentianaceofi"!.     Linn.,  t)-Pen- 

tandria  i-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Leianthus. ) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed, 
in  spring ;  division  of  Che  plant  at  the  Aame  time. 
Winter  temp.,  48**  to  55** ;  summer,  6o°  to  80°. 

P.  Hookeria'na  (Hooker's).   1.   White,  crimson. 
March.    Brazil.     1899. 

Presto'nia.    (Named  after  C.  Preston^ 

M,D.  Nat.  otA.,  Dogbanes  [ApocynaceeB]. 

Linn.,  !)-Pentandria  1-Monogynia.    Allied 

to  Rynchospermum.) 

Stove  evergreen,  white-flowered  twiners,  from 
Brasil.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened,  stubby  side- 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat ;  sandy 
loam,  and  a  little  flbry  neat  or  dried  leaf-mould. 
Winter  temp.,  49?  to  58°;  summer,  60°  to  8&°. 

P.  f-/a£ra7a  (smoothed).    8.    July.     1823. 

—  tomento'tu  (downy).    8.    July.     1820. 

Prickly  Cedar.  Cyatho'des  oxyce'drus, 
PRiCKiNa-ouT   is  transplanting-  seed- 
lings from  their  seedbed  more  thinly, 
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The  fewest  possible  number  of  props 
is  one  of  the  evidences  of  good  cultiva- 
tion and  good  taste. 

Proso'pis.  (A  name  of  a  plant  em- 
ployed by  Dioscorides.  Nat.  ord.,  Leyu- 
mifious  Plants  [Fabacees].  Linn.,  10- 
Decnudria  \Mono<jyma,  Allied  to  Des- 
manthus.) 

Stove  everg:reen  trees.  Cuttincrs  of  young 
shoots,  when  a  little  firm,  taken  off  close  to  the 
olHer  stems,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
a  little  bottom-heat;  sandy  loam,  and  sandy,  fibry 
peat.  Winter  temp.,  4.^°  to  55°,  and  rather  dry  ; 
summer,  60°  to  85*',  and  plenty  of  moisture  at 
root  and  top.  Siliqua' strum  stood  several  years 
against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens. 

P.  Cumane'nsis  (Cumana).    20.    White,  green. 
Cumana.     1822. 

—  Dominge'nina  (St.   Domingo).     30.    Yellow. 

green.     St.  Domingo.     1818. 

—  (fu'/ci«  (sweet).  20.  White,  green.  New  Spain. 

1818. 

—  Ao'rrtda  (horrid).   30.  Yellow.  Jamaica.  1800. 

—  Juliflo'ra  (July-flower).  30.  White.   S.  Amer. 

1826. 
<—  ailiqua'strum  (silique-podded).     30.     White. 
Chili.    182/. 

Prostanthe'ra.  (From  prostheke,  ap- 
pendage, and  anthera,  anther ;  connec- 
tions of  the  anthers  are  spurred.  Nat. 
ord.,  Labiates  [Lamiacese].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  21-An(fio8pennia. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Frequently  by  f>eeds  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in 
April ;  generally  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
in  sandy  soil ;  sandy  peat,  with  plenty  of  fibre  in 
it,  and  a  portion  of  broken  pots  and  charcoal 
nodules  mixed  with  it,  and  good  drainage.  Win- 
ter temp.,  38^  to  48°.  Lasia'ntho^  stood  some 
years  against  a  wall  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

P.  Cisru'leu  {hlMt-flowered).  3.  Blue.  May.  1824. 

—  denticula'ta  (toothed).     4.    July.     1824. 

—  /cMrm'n/Ao«  (woolly-flowered).  3.  Purple,  lilac. 

June.     1808. 
-—pr»ne//tot'de«  (prunella-like).    Purple^    April. 
1826. 

—  vto/a'cea  (violet).    5.    Violet.    June.    1820. 

Pro'tea.  (From  Protetis,  a  sea-god, 
who  could  transform  himself  into  any 
shape  ;  referring  to  the  diversity  of  the 
species.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteuds  [  Proteaceae] . 
l2nn.,  ii-Tetrandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  ripened  young  shoots, 
cut  close  to  a  joint,  and  the  leaf  there,  and  per- 
haps the  one  above,  removed,  the  rest  allowed  to 
remain,  inserted  firmly  in  sand,  over  a  little  sandy 
loam,  the  pots  being  three-parts  filled  with 
drainage;  the  pots,  with  their  cuttings,  may  then 
be  set  in  a  cold  pit,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  glass  that  shading  will  be  little  required  ;  the 
glasses  should  also  be  frequently  wedged  up  at 
night  to  prevent  damping;  fibry  loam,  with  a 
good  portion  of  sand,  and  about  a  fourth  part 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  (raestone, 
broken  pots,  and  a  little  pent.    Winter  temp., 


38°  to  48°.  These  have  not  been  tried  i^inst  a 
wall,  as  they  should  be,  with  moveable  lights,  or 
reed  coverings,  to  be  taken  away  in  summer. 

P-lacau'lis  (stemles*).    1^.    Purple.    July.    1808. 

—  acumina'ia  (sharp-pointed).  3.    Purple.  May. 

1809- 

—  amplexieau'lis  Cstem-clasping).    I^*    Purple. 

February.     1802. 

—  angusta'ta  {narrow 'leaved).  1.   Purple.  June. 

1820. 

—  eanalieula'ta  (channel-toaofftf).  3.  Pink.  Joly. 

1800. 

—  eocci'nea  (scarlet).    5.    Scarlet.   June.    1824. 

—  corda'ta  iyttvet-leatfed),  1^.  Purple.  April.  1/90. 

—  cynaroVdes  (artichoke-like).   1^.   Purple.  Au- 

gust.    1774. 

—  elonga'ta  (lengthened).  4^.  Purple.  July.  1R20. 
— fttrmo'ea  (handsome).    6.     Red.    May.    1789. 

—  ^ranifi/Io'ra  (large-flowered).  8.  White.  May. 

1787. 
margina'ta  (bordered).  6.  White.   June. 

1795. 

—  Atr<u'/a  (hairy).    4.     Pale.    June.     I8I9. 

—  latifo'lia  (broad-Ieaved).7.Purpie.August.l8o6. 

cocni'nea  (scarlet).  5.Scarlet.Auaust.IS06. 

viridiflo'ra  (preen-flowered).    f.     Green. 

AuKUst.     1806. 

—  lepidoca'rpon  (scaly-fruited).  6.  Purple.  May. 

I8O6. 

—  litftiletfo'lia  (strap-leav<>d).7.  Purple.  April.1799. 

—  /ontr»y«'/ta  (long-leaved).  2.  Purple.  May.  1798. 
<-»  maero;»A^'//a  (large-leaved).   8.  White.   May. 

1824. 

—  wia/fni'fica  (magnificent). 6.  White.  April. 1789. 

—  m«/a/eu'ca  (black  and  white).  6.  Purple.  May. 

1786. 

—  melli'fera  (honey-bearing).    6.    Pale  yellow. 

September.     1774. 
a'lha  (white).  6.  White.  Septenvber.  1/95. 

—  tnuevonifo'lia  (pointed-leaved).  3.  White.  Sep- 

tember.    1803. 

—  na'na  (dwarf).    2.     Pink.     May.     1787. 

—  neriifo'lia  (oleander-leaved).  6.  White.  March. 

I806. 

—  obtu'na  {hixunt  leaned),  10.  Red.  March.  1786. 

—  pulche'lla  {nent).    3.    Red.    June.     1795. 

ci/iV/«  (hair-fringed).  3.  Red.  June.  1795. 

^/a'^tt  (smooth).    3.    Red.  June.    1795. 

specio'sa  {showy).    3.    Red.   June.    1/95. 

—  renolu'ta  (curled-back-Ztfaeeef).     14.     Purple. 

May.     1824. 

—  ^e£to'«a  (showy).    3.    Purple.     April.     1786. 

—  turbiniflo'ra  (top-shaped-flowered).    4.    Pink. 

April.     1803. 
'—  in//t'/'(?ra(  hair- bearing).  7<  Purple.  August.  1800. 

Protection.    See  Screens. 

Prune'lla.  Self-Heal.  (Altered  from 
the  German  Die  breaane,  a  disease  of  the 
jaws ;  supposed  medicinal  qualities^  Nat. 
ord.,  Labiates  or  Lipwnrts  [Lamiacefle]. 
Linn.,  l-i-Didynamia  l-Gymnospermln.) 

All  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  except  ona'ta, 
which  is  annual.  Seeds,  and  divinioiis  of  the  plant 
in  apring;  ornamental  for  rock-works  and  the 
front  of  flower- borders. 
P.  grandifti/ra  (large- flowered).  ^.  Blue.  August. 

Austria.     1596. 
-~  Marryu'ttm  (Mrs.  Marryatt's).  I^.  Purple.  July. 

—  ova'ta{t%%^leaoed)^ k.  Purple.  July.  America. 

—  oW^a'm  (common).   ^.   Pink.    July.    Britain. 
e/ong'a'^a  (lengthened).  Violet.  July.   N. 

Amer. 

—  — —  yJo're-p/e'no  (double-flowered).    4*    Pink* 

July.    Britain. 
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'p.  vulgt^ria  Ai'«]M'<(a  (briaUy).  Pale  purple.  July. 

Europe. 
jnnnat9fidn  (deep  -  cut  -  leaved) .    Purple. 

July.     South  Europe. 

Tvfhra  (red).    }.    Red     July.    Britun. 

—  Webhia'nti  (Webb's).     1.     Lilac.    August. 

Pruning,  as  practised  in  the  garden, 
has  for  itii  object  the  regulation  of  the 
branches  to  secure  the  due  production  of 
blossom  and  maturity  of  fruit.  If  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent  that  object  is  not 
attained,  for  every  tree  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  leaf-surface  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  its  sap ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  be 
reduced  too  much,  blossom- buds  are  pro- 
■dnced  less  abundantly,  for  leaves  are 
more  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
plant ;  and  by  a  wise  provision,  the  parts 
less  requisite  for  individual  vigour  are 
superseded  by  the  parts  more  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  branches  are^ 
left  too  thick,  they  overshadow  those  be- 
neath them,  and  so  exclude  the  light  as 
to  prevent  that  elaboration  of  the  sap, 
without  which  no  blossom  -  buds  are 
formed,  but  an  excessive  production  of 
leaves,  in  the  vain  effort  to  attain,  by  an 
enlarged  surface,  that  elaboration  which 
a  smaller  surface  would  effect  in  a  more 
intense  light.  The  appropriate  pruning 
is  given  when  considering  each  species  of 
fniit  trees,  and  here  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  general  remarks.  The 
season  for  pruning  must  be  regulated,  in 
ftome  degree,  by  the  strength  of  the  tree ; 
for  although,  a.s  a  general  rule,  the  opera- 
tion should  not  take  place  until  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  indicates  that  vegetation  has 
ceased,  yet  if  the  tree  be  weak,  it  may  be 
often  performed  with  advantage  a  little 
earlier,  but  still  so  late  in  the  autumn  as 
to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  fresh  shoots. 
This  reduction  of  the  branches  before 
the  tree  has  finished  vegetating  directs  a 
greater  supply  of  sap  to  those  remaining, 
and  stores  up  in  them  the  supply  for  in- 
creased growth  next  season.  If  the  pro- 
ductioTi  of  spurs  be  the  object  of  pruning 
a  branch,  it  should  be  pruned  so  as  to 
leave  a  stump;  because,  as  the  sap  sup- 
plied to  the  branch  will  be  concentrated 
upon  those  buds  remaining  at  its  extre- 
mity, these  will  be  productive  of  shoots, 
though  otherwise  they  would  have  re- 
mained dormant,  it  being  the  general 
habit  of  plants  fii-st  to  develope  and  ma- 
ture those  parts  that  are  farthest  from 
the  roots.  It  is  thus  that  the  filbert  is 
induced  to  put  forth  an  abundance  of 
young  bearing  wood,  for  its  fruit  is  borne 


on  the  annual  shoots,  and  similar  treat* 
ment  to  a  less  severe  extent  m  practised 
upon  wall -fruit. 

The  chief  guide  in  pruning  consists  in 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
the  bearing  of  the  different  sorts  of  trees, 
and  forming  an  early  judgment  of  the 
future  events  of  shoots  and  branches,  and 
meuiy  other  circumstanc*  s,  for  which 
some  principal  rules  m.iy  be  ^iven;  but 
there  are  particular  instances  whicli  can- 
not be  judged  of  but  upon  the  spot,  and 
depend  chiefly  upon  practice  and  obser- 
vation. Peaches^  Nectariiti's,  and  Apricots 
all  produce  their  fruit  principally  upon 
the  young  wood  of  a  year  old ;  that  is,  the 
shoots  produced  this  year  hear  the  year 
following;  so  that  in  all  these  trees  a 
general  supply  of  the  best  shoots  of  each 
year  must  be  everywhere  preserved  at 
regular  distances,  from  the  very  bottom 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tree  on  every 
side ;  bat  in  winter-pruning,  or  general 
shortening,  less  or  more,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  different  shoots,  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  promote  their  throwing 
out,  more  effectually,  a  supply  of  young 
wood  the  ensuing  summer,  in  proper 
place  for  training  in  for  the  succeeding 
.year's  bearing. 

Vines  produce  their  fruit  always  upon 
the  young  wood-shoots  of  the  same  year, 
arising  from  the  eyes  of  the  last  year's 
wood  only ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  a 
general  supply  of  the  best  regular  shoots 
of  each  year  trained  in,  which,  in  winter- 
pruning,  must  be  shortened  to  a  few  eyes, 
in  order  to  force  out  shoots  from  their 
lower  parts,  only  properly  situated  to  lay 
in  for  bearing  the  following  year. 

Figs  bear  also  only  upon  the  young 
wood  of  a  year  old,  and  a  general  supply 
of  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  every  year; 
but  these  shoots  must  at  no  time  be 
shortened,  unless  the  ends  are  dead,  be- 
cause they  always  besu:  principally  to- 
wards the  extreme  part  of  the  shoots, 
which,  if  shortened, 'would  take  the  bear- 
ing or  fruitful  parts  away ;  besides,  they 
naturally  throw  out  a  sufficient  supply  of 
shoots  every  year  for  future  bearing, 
without  the  precaution  of  shortening. 

Apple^  Pear,  Plum^  and  Cherry  trees 
bear  principally  on  spurs,  arising  in  the 
wood  of  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or 
twenty  years  old,  the  same  branches  and 
spurs  continuing  to  bear  a  great  number 
of  years  ;  so  that,  having  once  procured 
a  proper  set  of  branches  to  form  a  spread* 
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ing  bead,  no  farther  supply  of  wood  is 
wanted  than  some  occasional  shoots  now 
and  then  to  supply  the  place  of  any  worn- 
out  or  dead  branch.  The  above-men- 
tioned spurs  or  fruit-buds  are  short,  ro- 
bust shoots  of  from  about  half  an  inch 
to  one  or  two  inches  long,  arising  na- 
turally, first  towards  the  extreme  parts 
<lf  the  branches  of  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  as  the  branch  increases  in 
length,  the  number  of  {ruit-buds  increase 
accoitiingly. 

In  pruning,  always  cut  quite  dose,  both 
in  the  summer  and  winter-pruning.  In 
the  summer-pruning,  if  attended  to  early, 
while  the  shoots  are  quite  young  and 
tender,  they  may  be  readily  rubbed  off 
quite  close  with  the  thumb*,  but  when  the 
shoots  become  older  and  woody,  as  they 
will  not  readily  break,  it  must  be  done, 
with  a  knife,  cutting  them  as  close  as 
possible;  and  all  winter-pruning  must 
always  be  performed  with  a  knife. 

Summer-pruning  is  a  most  necessary 
operation.  Young  shoots  require  thin- 
ning to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  trees 
and  encourage  the  fruit;  and  the  sooner 
it  is  performed  the  better.  It  is,  Uiere- 
fore,  advisable  to  begin  this  work  in  May, 
or  early  in  June,  removing  all  superfluous 
growths  and  ill-placed  shoots,  which  may 
be  done  with  considerably  more  expedi- 
tion and  exactness  than  when  the  trees 
have  shot  a  considerable  length.  Where, 
however,  a  tree  is  inclined  to  luxuriancy, 
it  is  proper  to  retain  as  many  of  the  re- 
gular shoots  as  can  be  commodiously 
trained  in  with  any  regularity,  in  order 
to  divide  and  exhaust  &e  too  abundant 
sap.  It  will  be  necessary  to  review  the 
trees  occasionally,  in  order  to  reform 
such  branches  or  shoots  as  may  have 
started  from  their  places,  or  taken  a 
wrong  direction;  and  according  as  any 
fresh  irregular  shoots  produced  after  the 
general  (kessing  may  be  displaced,  or 
as  the  already  trained  ones  advance  in 
length,  or  project  from  the  wall  or  espa- 
lier, they  should  be  trained  in  close. 

In  the  winter-pruning,  a  general  regu* 
lalion  must  be  observed,  bo&  of  the  mo- 
ther branches,  and  the  supply  of  young 
wood  laid  in  the  preceding  summer ;  and 
the  proper  time  for  this  work  is  any  time 
in  open  weather,  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
in  November,  until  March  j  but  the 
sooner  the  better.  In  performing  this 
work,  it  is  proper  to  unnail  or  loosen  a 
chief  part  of  the  branches,  particularly  of 


peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  vines,  and 

other  trees  requiring  an  annuul  supply  of 

young  wood. 

Pftti'MUS.  Plum.  (From  prune,  a  plum. 

Nat.    ord.,    AlmondworU    [Drupacese]. 

Linn.,  12-Jcosandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Hardjr  deciduooa  tree*,  white-flowered,  and 
bloomingr  in  April.  Seeds  for  Twietiea  Mid  etoclDi, 
suckers  for  grafting  and  budding ;  deep,  loaoif 
soil,  if  calcareous  ^1  the  better.  For  the  culti- 
vated Plum,  the  Muscle  and  St.  JuU«n  stocks  mre 
Senerally  used.  When  dwarfs  are  deaired,  the 
lyrobaian  Plum  is  preferred.  To  obtain  stocks 
in  great  plenty,  the  long  shoots  firom  the  stools  of 
last  year's  growth  are  laid  down  in  the  spring 
their  full  length,  and  coTered  with  soil ;  atnoioat 
everr  bud  sends  up  a  shoot,  and  roots  are  formed 
nearlv  contemporaneously.  4n  autumn,  the  shoot 
laid  aown  is  cut  off,  and  then  cut  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  young  shoots  and  roots.  See 
Plum. 
P.  ea'ndieans  (wUtuh).    IS.    1820. 

—  Coccomi'lla  (Coceomilla).  20.  Calabria.   1824. 

—  divaricafta  (spreading).    10.   Caucasus.    1820. 

—  dOTne'etica  (domestic.    Plum).   20.    England. 

—  — —  ormeiMoi'det  (apricot-like.  Drop  d^Or),  M. 

—  —^ fiofre-pUfno  (double-flowered).    SO. 

f&ia*  variega'tiB  (yariegated-leaved).  20. 

Ae^eropAy'Ua  (variable-leaved).  SO.  184til. 

— Myroba'lana  (MyrobaUn).    90. 

— pefniula  (drooping).    1838. 

Turomfntis  (Tiirin.  Premier  Swiaa),  20. 

Turin. 

—  t*»Mt#t7ca  (grafted).    90.    Britain. 

—  ——fi&re'pt&no  (double-flowered).    90. 

—  ——fru'tAu  lu'tea   aflba   (yellowish  -  white- 

fruited).    20. 
~ frufctu  tU'gro  (black-fruited).    SO. 

—  —frufeiu  ru'bro  (red-frnited).    90. 
— mari'Hma  (sea).    4.    N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  JIf u'me  (Mume).    S.    Japan.    1841. 

—  pube'aceru  (downy).    I8I8. 

—  spifM^aa  (spiny.    Sloe-tree)*    15.    Britain. 

—  ——>Io're-j»/r no  (double-flowered).    10.     Ta- 

rascon. 

-^ foliis  variegaftiB  ( variegated-leaved) .    10. 

Britain. 

—  — ~  maeroeafrpa  (large-fruited).  10.  Britun. 

—  — —  mierocafrpa  (smail-frmted).  10.  Britain. 

—  '  ova'ta  (egg-fruited).     10.    Britain. 

PsEUDO-BULB.  By  this  term  is  de- 
scribed the  fleshy  stem  of  the  orchids ; 
and  the  term  is  applicable  as  it  resembles 
a  bulb  more  than  a  stem. 

Psi'dium.  Guava.  (The  Greek  name 
once  applied  to  the  Pomegranate.  Nat. 
ord.,  Myrtlchloomn  [Myrtaceae].  Linn., 
\2-Icosandria  VMonogynia,  Allied  to 
Myrtus.) 

stove,  white-flowered  evergreens.  Cutting*  of 
young  shoots,  getting  a  little  Arm  at  their  base, 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ; 
sandy,  fibry  loam  and  peat,  with  the  addition  of 
leaf-mould  and  a  little  dried  cow-dung,  provided 
the  drainage  is  good  and  plentiful.  Winter  temp., 
48^  to  58°  i  summer,  W  to  85°.  But  several,  such 
as  Catttesfa'num,  will  not  only  live,  but  produce 
their  fruit  in  a  greenhouse.  The  best  Qwntu  we 
have  seen  were  produced  on  the  back  of  a  vinery, 
from  which  the  frost  was  little  more  than  excluded 
in  winter.    See  Guata* 
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J>.  Jra'cd  (Araea).    4.    May.    Braiil.    IBSO. 

—  aronn^ticum  (aromatic).    5.    Ouiana.    1779> 

—  Cattleya'nvm  (Catlej's).  10.    May.  S.  Amer. 

1818. 

—  CMne'tue  (Chineae).    May.    China.    1888. 

—  I'ndieum  (Indian).    12.   June.  £.  Ind.  1824. 

—  mwUa'num  (mountain).   60.   Jamaica.    1779> 

—  tHftrtifo'tiutn  (myrtle-leaved).  6.  April.   1820. 

—  ni'grum  (bla€k-/rttt/«tf ).    May.    China. 

—  oUgOBp^rmnm  (few-seeded).    10.     1817* 

— poljfca'rpon  (many-fruited).   St    May.    Trini- 
dad.    1810. 

—  pomtyorttin  (apple-bearing).    10.    Jane*    W* 

Ind.    1692. 

—  — ~  sapidi'ssimum  (moat-saTOury).  lO*  June* 

1824. 

—  jm'mt7wm  (dwarf).    3.    May*    E.  Ind.    1824. 

—  pjfri'/erum  (pear*bearing).  10.  June.  W.  Ind* 

16»6. 

—  rufbrum  (ted- fruited).    May.    China.    1820* 

PsiLA..    See  Cabrot  Maggot. 

Psora'lea.     (From  psoraleos,  waited ; 

the  appearance  of  some  of  the  species. 

Kat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese]. 

linn.,  17 -Diadelpkia  ^-Decandria,  Allied 

to  Amorpba.) 

Herbaceous,  by  division,  as  fresh  srowth  com- 
menees ;  shmbs,  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
■hoots  in  April  or  May,  in  sand,  under  a  glass ; 
sandy  peat,  and  sandv,  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp, 
for  these,  AvP  to  48*^.  Glandulo'sa  has  stood  in 
the  open  air  for  a  number  of  years  near  London. 
Tliere  are  some  annuals  and  biennialsi  but  not 
worth  cultivating. 

HABDY  HERBACEOUS. 
P.  lupine'Ua  (small  lupin).   "S.    Purple.    June. 

Carolina.    1812. 
'— maerosta'chya  (long -spiked),     s.      Purple. 

July.    California.     1833. 

—  onobrjf'chis  (aaintfoin-lik«).   3.    Purple*    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1818. 

—  orbiculafris  (ronnd-leaved).  4*  Purple.  June. 

California.    1835. 

GREENHOUSE  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 
P.  aphjf'lla  (leafless).   2.   Blue.    June.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1790* 

—  arbo'rea  (tree).    6.    Bluish.    May.    Gape  of 

Good  Hope.    1814. 

—  jir«»'«tt  (»futia>s).    PUrpIe.    July.    Mezieo* 

1828. 

—  od&rati'srima  (most-fragrant).    6.    Pale  blue. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1785* 

—  Pa/e«/t'na  (Palestine).  2.   Violet.   June*  Le- 

vant.   1771>    Herbaceous. 

—  pinna'ta  (leafleted).    6.    Blue.    June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1090. 

—  j9ufte'«cefw  (downy).    8.    Pale  blue.    August. 

Lima.     1825. 

—  re'pens  (creeping).    14.    Blue.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
-~  seri'cea  (silky).  3.  Violet.   September.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1815. 

—  spica'ta  (jonj"' spiked).  4.  Blue.  April.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
— '  atd^chydis  (stacbys-Zraoetf).  3.  Brown.  April. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1793. 

—  «fWa'^a  (channelled).   3.    Blue.    May.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    181 6. 

—  tenuifo'lia  (fine-leaved).     8.     White,   blue. 

June.    Cane  of  Good  Rope.    1793. 

—  tomento**a  (woolly).    3.    Blue.    June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1820. 


P,  verrue€(m  (wartad).  3.   Blue*   July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
— interme'dia  (intermediate).      8.      Blue. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1820. 

PsYLLA.  The  Chermes  is  allied  to  the 
Aphis.  P.  pyri.  Pear  Chermes,  appears 
in  May,  not  anlike  a  large  Aphis,  crim- 
son-coloured, shaded  with  black.  Mr. 
Kollar  says,  when  pairing  is  over,  tin  * 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  great  nambers, 
near  each  other,  on  the  yoang  leaves  and 
blossoms,  or  on  the  newly-formed  fruit 
and  shoots.  They  are  of  a  longish  shape, 
and  yellow;  and  without  a  magnifying 
glass,  they  resemble  the  pollen  of  flowers* 
They  are  called  either  nymphs  or  larvte 
in  tiiis  state,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  development;  and,  like  their 
parents,  have  their  month  in  the  breast. 
After  a  few  days,  they  change  their  skins, 
and  become  darker,  and  somewhat  red- 
dish on  the  breast,  and  rather  resemble 
bugs  than  plant-lice,  having  the  extreme 
point  of  the  body  somewhat  broad,  and 
beset  with  bristles.  After  changing  their 
skins,  they  quit  the  leaves,  blossoms, 
and  fruit,  and  proceed  more  downwards 
to  the  bearing  wood  and  the  shoots  of 
last  year,  on  which  they  fix  themselves 
securely,  one  after  the  other,  in  rows, 
and  remain  there  till  their  last  trans- 
formation. 

When  the  nymphs  have  moulted  for 
the  last  time,  and  have  attained  their 
full  size,  the  body  swells  out  by  degrees, 
and  becomes  cylindrical.  They  then 
leave  their  associates,  and  before  they 
lay  aside  their  nymph-like  covering,  they 
search  out  a  leaf  to  which  they  fasten 
themselves  firmly,  and  appear  as  if  they 
were  lifeless.  After  a  few  minutes,  the 
skin  splits  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
covering,  and  a  winged  insect  proceeds 
from  it.  It  is  of  a  pleasant  green  colour, 
with  red  eyes  and  snow-white  wings.  It 
very  much  resembles  its  parents  in  spring, 
even  in  the  colour.  After  a  few  days, 
this  Chermes  has  assumed  the  colours 
of  the  perfect  insect;  the  head,  collar, 
and  thorax  are  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
only  the  abdomen  retains  its  green  hue. 
It  now  flies  away  from  the  place  of  its 
birth  to  enjoy  the  open  air. 

P.  mali  (Apple  Chermes).  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  appears  in 
June.  In  September,  they  pair,  and  lay 
their  eggs,  which  are  white,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends,  a  line  and  a  half  long,  and 
I  the  fourth  of  a  line  thick,  and  become 
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rjreUow  "before  the  yonng  escapes.  The 
Apple  Chernies  lays  its  eggs  in  different 
places  of  the  twigs  of  an  apple-tree; 
usually,  however,  in  the  furrows  of  the 
knots,  and  sometimes  in  a  very  regular 
manner.  The  larvse  are  scarcely  escaped 
from  the  egg  in  the  open  air,  when  they 
hasten  to  the  nearest  bud,  and  begin  to 
y  gnaw  its  scales.  On  the  second  day 
after  their  birth,  tliey  cast  their  first  skin, 
after  which  they  appear  nearly  of  their 
former  shape  and  colour.  The  second 
changing  of  the  skin  can  sometimes  be 
scarcely  seen  at  all,  because  the  larva 
not  only  puts  out  a  thicker  string  with 
the  tubercle,  but  also  an  immense  number 
of  very  fine  entangled  threads  or  small 
hairs,  which  it  turns  upwards  over  its 
hack,  and  with  them  entirely  covers  its 
body  and  head.  In  sunshine,  these 
stiiugs  look  transparent,  as  if  they  were 
made  of  glass,  and  become  of  a  greenish 
variable  colour.  Under  this  screen  the 
Ghermes  are  secured  from  every  attack 
of  other  insects ;  for  no  ants,  mites,  or 
hugs  can  disturb  them  in  their  fortifica- 
tion, or  consume  them  as  their  prey. 
After  changing  the  second  skin,  the 
young  assume  a  different  colour  and 
form ;  they  now  become  light  green  all 
over,  the  abdomen  much  broader  than 
the  thorax,  and  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
rudiments  of  the  wings  are  distinctly 
seen.  The  third  time  of  changing  the 
skin  comes  on  in  about  eight  days,  some- 
times sooner  and  sometimes  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  After  this  skin, 
the  wing  rudiments  very  distinctly  make 
their  appearance,  and  become  larger  and 
whiter  the  nearer  the  insect  approaches 
to  the  perfect  state.  The  body  is  also  of 
a  light  green,  and  the  larvse  have  black 
eyes,  and  blackish  antennse.  At  last  the 
time  arrives  when  the  insect  assumes  the 
perfect  state ;  it  then  retires  to  a  part  of 
the  leaf  which  it  had  selected,  and  after 
having  firmly  fixed  itself  there,  the  hack 
splits  open,  apd  the  beautiful  winged 
Chermes  appears  from  the  nymph.  The 
hack  of  the  thorax  is  of  a  light  green, 
the  abdomen  is  marked  with  yellow  rings, 
and  the  membranous  wings  with  strong- 
ly-marked, snow-white  veins. 

P.  cratcBgi  infests  the  camellia. 

P.Jii-us  and  P.  rosee  are  respectively 
on  the  fig  and  rose-trees.  All  the  species 
are  destroyed  by  syringing  with  tobacco- 
water  until  the  insects  are  dead,  and 
then  syringing  with  water  only.  See  Aphis. 


Ptb'i^a.  Shrubby  Trefoil.  (From 
ptao,  to  fly;  winged  fruit.  Nat.  ord., 
Xanthoxyls  [XanthoxylaceW].  Linn.,  4- 
Tetran  dria  1  -Momfgynia* ) 

Pinna'ta  require*  a  greenhouse;  cuttings  of 
ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hand-glass ;  sandy 
loam  and  peat.  Trifolia'ta  and  its  Tariety  are 
hardy ;  seed  in  April,  and  by  layers  in  autumn ; 
any  common  light  soil. 

P.  pmna7a  (leafleted).    SO.   White.   Ikfay.    Nor- 
folk Island.     1829. 

—  trifoli'i'ta  (three-leaved).     12.    Green.    June. 

N.  Amer,    1704. 

variega'ta  (variegated-/«aeei{).  12.  Green. 

June.     1840. 

Pteli'didm.  (So  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  Ptelea.  Nat.  ord..  Spindle- 
trees  [Celastraceae].  JAnxi.,  ^t-Tetrandria 
l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat ;  sandy  peat 
and  fibry  loam,  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  Winter 
temp.,  50°  to  60°;  summer,  OO*'  to  85°. 

P.  ova'tum    {egg-ieaved).     6.     Greenish-white. 
Madagascar.     1818. 

Pte'ris.  Brake.  (From  pteron^  a 
wing;  the  shape  of  the  fronds,  or  leaves. 
Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Polypodiacese] .  linn., 
24:-Cryplogamia  1-Filices.) 

All  brown-spored.    See  Fbbms. 

HABDY. 
P.  aquxli'na  (eagle-like).    3.    July.    Britain. 

—  argtfntea  (silvery).    ^.    July.    Siberia.    1816. 
— -  a'tro-purpu'rea  (purple).     ^.     August.     N. 

Amer.    1770. 

—  caurfa'^a  (tailed).  2.  October.  N.Amer.  1 777* 

—  peda'ta  (double-lobed).  4.  July.  Virginia.  1820. 

GREENHOUSE. 
P.  argu'ia  (sharp-no^cAed).     1.    August.    Ma- 
deira.    1778. 

—  Cre'tica  (Cretan).    1.    July.    Candia.     1830. 

—  escule'nta    (eatable).      3.      August.      N.  S. 

Wales.     1815. 
'"ftUea'ta  (sickle-shaped).    .1.    June.    N.  Hol- 
land.    18*20. 

—  i'nfrarfTiar^mtt'/ts  fwithin-margined).  1.  Sep- 

tember.   Mexico.     18'28. . 

—  Kingia'TM.  (King's).  June. Norfolk lalaad.l 831. 

—  lutixufna  (broad-zoned).    1^.   June.    Moreton 

Bay.     1831. 

—  «vfti70r^tc{7to'to  (slightly- whorled).   1.  Mexico. 

1831. 

—  tre'muta  (trembling).  3.  July.  N.  Holland.  1820. 

—  umbro'm  (shady).  3.  July.  N.  Holland.  1823. 

STOVE. 
P.  alloso'rus  (allosorus-like).    I . 

—  a'mpla  (large).    6.    July. 

—  calome'lanos    (neat-dark).      }.      Septebiber. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1830. 

—  Cervante'sii  (Cervantes'). I.July. Mexico.  1824. 

—  Chine'nsis  (Chinese).   2.    July.    China.    1824. 

—  co/Ztna  (hill),    i.    August.    Brazil. 

—  corda'ta  (heart-shaped).  3.  June.  Mexico.  1820. 

—  crenula'ta  (scolloped).    2.    July.     18*27. 

—  di'scoloT  (two -coloured).  3.  Auuu8t.Brazil.1825. 

—  edu'lis  (eatable).    3.     New  Zealand.     1837. 

—  e'legaru  (elegant).   3.    August.    £   Ind.  1824. 

—  /e/o&t'/ta(heavj-8melIing). 5.  July  .Jamaica.  1823. 
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p.  heteropkif*Ua  i'hxioiuA.tKved).    4.   July.    3k- 
muca.    1820. 

—  laf etea  imiXkj).    1.    November. 

—  /€ifit«^fio'«a  (woolly).  3.  July.  Bourbon.  1819* 

—  lafta  (hTotid).    S§.    June.    JBrasil.    1841. 

—  longif&Ka  (long-leaved).     2.     August.     W. 

Ind.    1770. 

—  Perutrfa'na  (Peravian).  October.  Peru.  1830. 
~  Plumxe'ri  (Plumier's).  2.  Juljr  S.  Amer.  1818. 

—  rotui^ifo'lia  (round-leaved).   I^.   July.   New 

Zealand.     1824. 

—  M j^'<to'#a(arrow-8haped).S .  June.S .  Amer.  1 826. 

—  aerrula'ta  (saw-edged).  1^.  Augttst.India.1770. 

—  cptfittto'sa  (small-spined).  1|.  September.  1834. 
— mlca'ta  (furrowed).   5.   June.  Jamaica.  1841. 

—  temt/o'/ia  (three-leaved).    1.    June.    1838. 

Pteroca'rpus.  (From  pteron,  a  wing, 
and  karpos,  a  fruit ;  seed-pods  with  wing- 
like appendage.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants IF&h&cesR},  JADn.,l6-Monadelphia 
7-Ihdecandria,    Allied  to  Dalbergia.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened, 
vtttbby  aide-shoots  in  sand,  under  ik  ^lau,  and  in 
bottom-heat;  rich,  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp., 
60°  to  56° ;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

P.Bro'wnei  (Brown's).  10.White,red.W.Ind.l783. 

—  J>a/6erjtot'i2e«  (Didbergia-Uke).    10.    Yellow. 

£.  Ind.    1817. 

—  ifra'co  (dragon).   40.    White.   W.  Ind.    1820. 

—  yfa'vtM  (yellow).  Yellow.  April.   China.  1826. 

—  riu<teu«  (Indian).  80.  White.  E.  Ind.  1813. 

—  fliarnt'pttfm  (pouched).  40.  White.  E.Ind.1611. 

—  P/wmtVn  (Plumier's).  10.  White.S.  Amer.  1820. 

—  iZo'Artt  (Rohr's).    20.    Guiana.    18l6. 

—  »antcdinoi'de$  (sandid- wood-like).  60.  Yellow. 

Sierra  Leone.    1793. 
— r  tantali'ntu  {red  Saunder's-wood).  60.  Yellow. 
E.  Ind.    1800. 

—  Ma'*u2en«  (climbing).    15.   Yellow.   Caraceas. 

181 7<    Climber. 

—  Siebefn  (Sieber's).  10.  White,red.Guinea.l824. 

Pteboca'bYa.  (From  pteron,  a  wing, 
and  caryon,  a  nnt;  winged  fruit.  Nat. 
ord.,  Jvglands  [Juglandaceffi].  Linn., 
2\-Moncecia  Q-Enneandria,  Allied  to 
Juglans.) 

Hardy  deciduous  tree ;  by  layers  of  the  young 
shoots;  also  by  grafting  on  the  Walnut;  deep, 
moist  soil  in  warm  places;  in  cold  situations 
shallow,  poor  soil  will  be  best,  that  the  wood  may 
not  be  stronger  than  the  sun  will  ripen. 

P.  Cauca'aiea  (Caucasian).  40.  April.  N.  Amer. 
Pterodi'scus.  (From  pteron,  a  wing, 
and  discus,  a  disk.  Nat.  ord.,  Pedaliads 
[Pedaliacefie].  linn.,  14:-Didynamia  2- 
Angiospermia,    Allied  to  Martynia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  in  spring 
and  autumn ;  division  of  the  plant,  and  cuttings 
of  young  shoots  under  a  bell-glass,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  and  in  the  middle  of  autumn ; 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  40° 
to  48° ;  summer,  60°  to  75°. 
P.  tpeeio'nu  {nhowy-flowered).  2.  Idlilc,  purple. 
May.    Africa.    1844. 

Pteboneu'bon.    (From  pteron,  a  wing, 

and  neuron,  a  nerre ;  winged  seed-cord. 

Nat.  ord.,  Orucifers  [Brassicacess] .  Linn., 

Ib'Tetradynamia,    Allied  to  Caxdamine.) 
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Both  ipeeiei  by  seeds,  and  eam&suM  iby  diti- 
sions  and  cuttings  in  spring ;  light,  sanely  soil. 

P.  caifM/n<m  (fleshy-teaeed).   1.   White.   June. 
Hungary.    1834.    Hardy  herbaceous. 

—  Ort^cum  (Grecian).  4.  White.  June.  South 

Europe.    1710.    Hardy  annual. 

Ptebospe'bmuu.  (¥TGmpteron,  a  wing, 
and  sperma,  a  seed;  winged  seeds.  Nat. 
ord.,  Byttneriads  [Byttneriaceffi]...  Linn., 
IQ-jkonadetphki  7-Dodecandria,  Allied 
to  Astrapeea.) 

Stove,  white-flowered,  evergreen  trees,  from  the 
East  Indies.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened,  stubby 
side-shoots,  cut  close  to  the  stem,  m  sand,  and  in 
bottom-heat ;  sandy,  fibry  loam  and  lumpy  peat, 
with  good  drainage.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to  66°; 
simimer,  6o°  to  86°. 

P.  tuyaift/lium  (maple-leaved).  10.  Angnst.  1790. 
-^  pkUafUfo'lium  (plane-leaved).    16.    1820. 
«-  setnisagitWium  (hslf-arrow-feovMi).  10.  J  820. 

Ptilo'thichi7M.  (Frompti/(m,afeather, 
and  thrixy  a  hair.  Nat.  ord.,  Crucifers 
[Brassicacece].-  IAan,,16-Tetradynamia, 
Allied  to  Alyssum.) 

Hardy,  white-flowered,  deciduous  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings in  spring  and  summer;  light,  sandy  soil ; 
.knolls  and  jroek- works. 

P.  caruf teens  (hoary).    April.    Siberia.    1828. 

—  elongt^tum  <lengthenea).  April.  Altai.  1836. 

Ptebo'nia.  (From  pterouy  a  wing; 
feathery  scales  on  the  flower-receptacle. 
Nat.  ord.,  Composiles  [Asteracese] .  Linn., 
Vi-Syngenesia  1-^qualis.  Allied  to  Ghiy- 
socoma.). 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand^  soil,  under  a  hand-light ;  also  by 
seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  spring,  or  in  the 
greenhouse,  in  summer;  fibry  loaw  and  sandy 
peat.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

p.  camphora'ta  (camphor-scented).  3.  June.  1774. 

—  echina'ta  (hedgehog-like).    2.    July.    1818. 
•^fasciculn'ia  (bMndie-floioered).  2.  June.  1818. 
— ;Ie4rtc'ai4Vt<(bending-stalked).   3.   July.   1812. 

—  glomera'ta  (crowded).    2.    Jime.    1817. 

—  oppositifo'lia  (opposite-leaved).  ^.  July.  1774. 
•—pa'llens  (pale).    2.    June.    I8I6. 

—  M;artV«a  (membranous).    2.    July.    1815. 

—  afri'cfo  (upright).    3.    May.    1774. 

Ptero'psis.  (From  pteron,  a  wing; 
and  opsis,  hke ;  shape  of  the  fronds,  01 
leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacese] . 
Linn.,  2^-Cryptogamia  1-Filices.) 

Stove  Fern.    See  Fxems. 
P./urca'ta  (forked). Brown.  June.  Trinidad.  1824. 

PuccooN.    8anguina'ria» 

Puddling.    See  Muddino. 

Puera'sia.-  (Named  after  Jf.i^uemrt, 
a  Danish  botanist.  Nat.  ord..  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn.,  XQ-Monadel- 
phia  6-Decandria.    Allied  to  Glitoria.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered,  ervtfptetn  climb- 
ers j  from  Nepaul.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  glass ;  sandy  peat  and  fibiy  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

2x 
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p.  tubero'Ma  (tnberoM).    St    1800. 

—  WaUechii  iWMich'»h    S.    1826. 

PuLiiONA'BiA.  Lungwort  {From  ptU- 
monariuSf  diseased  Inngs ;  referring  to  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  those  diseases.  Nat. 
ord.,  Borageworts  [Boraginaceae] .  Linn., 
!i-Pentandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Divisions  in 
spring ;  common  garden-soil. 

P.  anguaUfo'lia  (nanow-laayed).  |.  Violet.  April. 
Britain. 

— o6/onjra'/a  (oblong).  1.  Pink.  May.  Ger- 
many. 

—  a«uVea(Iightblae).I|.Blne.April.  Poland. 1823. 

—  Dahu'rica  (Dahurian).  1.  Blue.  May.  Dahuria. 

1812. 
•^  detUiculafla  (small- toothed),  f.  Blue.  Jane. 

N.  Amer.     1800. 
•^grand^ra  (large-flowered).  1.  Pink.   May. 

France.    ISIQ. 

—  margina'ta  (bordered-teaoeiO*  1.  Blue.  June. 

Louisiana.    1818. 

—  mari'tima  (sea-side).    Blue.    July.    Brtiain. 

—  mo'^i^s  (soft).  |.  Blue.  June.  N.  Amer.  1805. 

—  q;Sicina'lia  (shop).   1.  Pink.   April.   England. 
a'lba  iviYate'/lotoered),   1.  White.  June. 

England. 

—  pani'^wto'^a  (panieled).  1^.  Blue.  Junet  Hud- 

son's Bay.    1778. 

—  panriflo'ra  (small-flowered).   Blue.  July.  Ca- 

nada.   1827' 
.—  jW^e'^cefM  (downy).  1.  Purple.  May.  Russia. 

1821. 
"'  sticcharafta  (sugared).  1.  Pink.  June.  Europe. 

1817. 

—  Sibi'rica  (Siberian).  1.  Bine.  June.  Siberia.1801. 

—  tubero'aa  (tuberous).  |.  Pink.  May.  Hungary. 

1824. 

—  Virgifmea  (Virginian).    1^.  Blue.   April.    N. 

Amer.    1799. 

Pultenje'a.  (Named  after  Dr,  Pvlieny, 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  \^J)ecandria  \-Monogynia.  Al- 
lied to  Gastrolobium.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs, 
from  New  Holland.  Cuttings  of  the  points  of 
shoots  as  growth  is  nearly  finished,  or,  better 
still,  small  side-shoots,  when  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  in  sand,  in  April,  under  a  bell-glass  ; 
two  parts  of  sandy,  fibry  peit  to  one  part  of  flbry 
loam,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  good  drainage. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°;  summer,  60°  to  75°. 
Plenty  of  air,  and  screenied  from  the  full  sun  dur- 
ing the  hottest  period  of  the  year. 

P.  arj'e'n^ea  (silvery).    1.    April.    1824. 
— >  arista' ta  (awned).    1^.    May.     1824. 

—  a'spera  (rough).     14.    June.     1824. 

—  dtTo'Aa  (two-lobed).    2.    April.     I817. 

—  6racAy'^ropt«  (short-keeled).  l^'Purple,  orange. 

April.    1838. 

—  cane'jrtfiM  (hoary).     I.    April.    1822. 

—  como'sa  (tuftfed).     l^.    May.    1822. 

—  corda'ta  (Mar/v-hearted-toaotfd).    May.    1832. 

—  craMt/o'/to  (thick-leaved).    2.    May.    1824. 

—  cunea'ta  (wedge-Ztfaoed).    1.    June.    1824. 

—  DaphnoVdea  (Daphne-like).    2.    April.     1792. 
'■—  denta'ta  (tooth-6ra<;^e<i).    2.    June.     1820. 

—  echi'nula  (small-prickled),    l^.    April.    1833. 
^/le'siliM  (yielding).    1^.    May.    1801. 

'^  hypola'mpraihnghtinh),    1.    May.    1824. 

—  incurva'ta  (bent-in).    3.    May,     1823. 

— juMiperifna  (jttniper-/tAc«).    14.    June.    1824. 


P,  Unophy'lla  (fl*x-\wr9d),    S.    April.    1780. 

—  mtcropA;f'//a  (small-leaved).    1.    May.    1810. 

—  mucrona'ta  (pointed-Zea&e^).    2.    May.    1826. 

—  obcorda'ta  (reversed-eg(r-/«ai>tf(2).  2.  June.  1808. 

—  Ojra/t<ft/(y/»a  (oxalis-leaved).    2.    April.     1320. 

—  j9tf</ttn<n«/a'f a  (/on^-flower-stalked).  May.  1820. 

—  />/ttmo'«a  (feathery).     1^.    April.    1824. 

—  polif&Ua  (polium-Ieaved).    2.    May.    1884. 

—  po/yj'a/t/VZta  (polygala-leaved).  2.  May.  1817 

—  procu'm6«n«  (lying-down).    4.    April.    1823. 

—  rac0mu/o'<a  (smalT-racemed).  2.  April.    1820. 

—  r0^'«a  (abrupt-ended).    1.    April.    1789. 

—  rosmarinifo'Ua  (rosemary-leaved).  2.May.l824. 

—  rupe's^M  (rock-inhabiting).     1.    1845. 

—  tca'bra  (rough-jeaoeif).     14.    April.    1803. 

—  tquarro'ta  (spreading).    2.    June.    1825. 

—  «^/m/a'm  (stipuled).    8.    April.     1792* 

—  stri'cta  (upright).    2.    June.    1803. 

—  n«6t«mAe//a'/a(slightly-umbelled).  I  .April  .1 831 . 

—  ^enui/o'/to  (thin-leaved).    1^.    April.     181 7. 

—  thymifo'lia  (thyme-leaved).     1.     May.    1810. 

—  vesti'ta  (clothed).    3.    April.    1803. 

—  vilU'fera  (hur-biearing).    2.    May.    18S4. 

—  viUo'sa  (shaggy).    S.    May.    1790. 

Pu'nica.  Pomegranate.  (From  puni- 
ceuSf  scarlet;  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
'ii at. ord.  My rtleblooms  [Myrtaoefle],  Linn., 
12-Icosandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Dedduous  trees,  all  blooming  in  August.  Cut- 
tings of  the  shoots  and  roots ;  layers  and  grafting ; 
any  light,  rich  soil.  It  flourishes  agunat  a  wail, 
but  in  such  places  the  twigs  must  be  encouragcNi 
to  grow,  or  there  will  be  few  flowoa.  The  double 
kinds  grafted  on  the  single,  and  grown  in  rich 
loam,  become  nice  flowering  plants,  as  the  plants 
do  not  grow  so  vigorously  as  on  their  own  roots, 
but  flower  much  longer,  i^a'na  requires  the  stove. 

P.  grana'tum  (common-grained).  18.  Red.  South 

Europe.     1548. 

— ftlbe'scena  (whitish).  10.  Whitish.  China. 

alhe^scens  Jlo're-ple'no  (double-whitish). 

10.    Whitish. 

—  ——/la'twm  (yellow).    10.    Yellow. 

ru'brum  fit/ re-  ple'no  (double  -  red  -  flow- 
ered).   10.    Red.    South  Europe. 

—  na'na  (dwarf).    5.    Red.    £.  Ind.    1723. 

Punnet.    See  Basket. 

Pu'rshia.  (Named  after  jP.  Pursh, 
writer  on  American  plants.  Nat.  ord., 
Roseworts  [Eosacee^].  Linn.,12- Jcosan  <iria 
I'Monogynia.    Allied  to  Agrimonia.) 

Hardy  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hand-light,  in  early  sum- 
mer ;  also  by  seeds,  treated  as  rose-aeeds;  sandy, 
poor  soil. 

P.  trideniafta  (three-tooth-feaoeii).    9«    Yellow. 
N.  Amer.    1826. 

Purslane,  {PortuWca,)  P.  olera'cea^ 
Green,  or  Garden  Purslane.  P,  sati'va. 
Golden  Parslane. 

A  light,  rich  soil  they  thrive  in  most, 
and  they  must  have  a  warm  situation,  as 
a  south  border.  Sow  in  Fehruary  and 
early  in  March,  in  a  moderate  hotbed,  to 
remain  where  sown ;  and  at  the  close  of 
March,  and  once  monthly,  during  April, 
May,  and  the  summer  months  until  the 
Qud  of  August,  in  the  open  ground. 
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Sow  in  dnlls  six  inches  apart,  very 
'thin,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  deep.  Keep  the  seedlings  clear  of 
weeds,  and  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches 
asunder.  In  dry  weather  water  mode- 
rately  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

In  general,  they  are  ready  for  gather- 
ing from  in  six  weeks  after  sowing,  the 
young  shoots  being  made  use  of  from  two 
to  five  inches  in  length,  and  the  plants 
branch  out  agtdn. 

The  hotbed  crops  require  the  air  to  be 
admitted  as  freely  as  the  weather  per- 
mits, the  temperature  ranging  between 
50°  and  75o. 

To  obtain  Seed. — ^A  few  of  the  earliest 
1»order-raised  plants  must  be  left  unga- 
thered  from,  the  strongest  and  largest 
lea¥ed  being  selected.  They  must  be  cut 
immediately  the  seed  is  ripe,  laid  on  a 
eloth,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  thrashed, 
«md  the  refuse  is  best  separated  by 
means  of  a  very  fine  sieve. 

PUBSIANB-TREE.    Portulaca'i-ia. 

PuscHKfNiA.  (Named  after  M.  Fousch- 
kin,  a  Russian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Lity- 
worts  [Liliacese].  Linn.,  Q-ffexandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied' to  Hyacinth.) 

Half-hardy  balb.  Offset-bulbs;  deep,  sandy 
loam ;  requires  a  little  protection,  or  to  be  taken 
up  in  winter. 

P.  9cmoi'de»  rsdlla-like}-    i.    Pftle  blue.    May. 
Siberia.    1819. 

PtTTTY  is  a  compound  of  boiled  linseed- 
oil  and  whiting,  but  as  it  may  be  bought 
in  London  at  half-a-guinea  per  cwt.,  it  is 
-scarcely  worth  while  to  make  it.  One 
hundred  weight  is  enough  for  puttying 
about  three  hundred  square  feet  of  glass. 

Old  putty  may  be  softened  by  applying 
to  it  rags  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  leaving  them  on  for 
twelve  hours ;  or  by  rubbing  a  hot  iron 
along  the  putty. 

If  the  gardener  does  make  putty,  the 
whiting  should  be  well  dried,  and  then 
pounded  and  sifted  till  it  becomes  a  fine 
powder,  and  is  quite  free  fVom  grit.  The 
whiting,  a  little  warm,  should  be  gradu- 
ally added  to  the  oil,  and  well-mixed  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  stick,  or  a  spatula. 
When  it  it  sufficiently  stiff,  it  should  be 
well  worked  with  the  hand  on  a  table, 
and  afterwards  beaten  on  a  stone  with  a 
wooden  mallet  till  it  becomes  a  soft, 
smooth,  tenacious  mass.  A  ball  of  putty, 
when  left  some  days,  becomes  somewhat 
hard,  but  may  be  easily  softened  by 
beating.  . 


Pu'ya.  (Native  name.  Nat  ord.,  J!?ro- 
melworts  [BromeliacesB].  Linn.,  Hi?ran- 
ehia  l-Monogynia,) 

Stovt  borbaeeooa  perennials,  except  ma^- 
spa'tha,  which  u  a  ttov«  epiphyte.  Seeas  in  a  hot- 
bed, but  chiefly  by  suckers;  sandy  loam  and  peat* 
Winter  temp.,  55^  to  6o° ;  summer,  6o°  to  85^ 

P.  AUemte^nH  (AlCenatein's).  White.  Colombia. 

1830. 

gigtmMa  (irigantic).     Carmine,  white. 

April.    Brazil.    1845. 
•^emrt^Ua  (blue)*    Blue.    June.    ChilL    1827* 

Greenhouse. 

—  coaretaftu  (cotapreaaed).  1.  Yellow.  May.  (Siili. 

18SS. 

—  Ae/0ropA|f^tfa  (varioas-leaved).  1.  Pink.  May. 

Mexico.    1838. 

—  magtMpa'tha  (lai^-spathed).  f .  Green,  white. 

May.    S.Amer.    1820. 

—  joy ramtefa'to  (pyramidal).    1.    Yellow.    June* 

Peru.    isas. 

—  recttna'ta  (eurled-back).    1.    White.    April; 

Braiil.    1843. 

—  rw&ricatt'/ts  (red-stemmed).  Blue*  red.  June. 

Chili.    1827. 

—  sulphv^rea  (sulphur-coloured).  2.  Yellow.  Chili. 

1862. 

Pycno'stachys.  (From  pyknos,  dense, 
and  stachys,  a  spike ;  dense  flower-spikes. 
Nat.  ord.,  Labiates  [Lamiacese].  Lino., 
14:-Didynamia  l-Gymnospermia.) 

Stove  annual.    For  culture,  see  O'ctmum. 

P.  cant' lea  (blue).    3.    Blue.    August.    Mada- 
gascar.   189S. 

Pyke'theum.  Feverfew.  (From  pyr, 
fire;  alluding  to  its  acrid  roots.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [AKteracesB].  Linn.,  19 -Synge- 
nesia  2-8uperflua,') 

All  white-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  men- 
tioned. Hardy  kinds,  divisions  and  seeds,  and 
common  garden-soil ;  greenhouse  kinds,  by  cut- 
tings under  a  hand-light,  in  sandy,  light  soil; 
sandy,  fibry  loam,  and  leaf-mould ;  half-shrubby 
kinds,  such  as  faniculaftum,  will  not  only  do 
well  in  cold  greenhouses,  but  will  probably  an- 
swer for  the  bottom  of  conserrative  walla. 

GREENHOUSE  EVESGBEENS. 
P.  Broustan^ti  (Broussonet's).  2.  July.  Canaries* 
1817. 

—  coronopifo'lhitn  (buckhom-leaved). S.Canaries. 

—  divereif^tium  (variable-leaved).  4.   July.   N. 

Holland.    1823.    Herbaceous. 
— frute'ecefu  (shrubby).    3.    Canaries.    1699. 

—  ^aiuft>?o'rttm(large-flowered;.S.Canarie8. 1815. 

—  <p0Cto'«ttin  (showy).    3.    Canaries.    1815. 

HASDY  ANNUALS. 
P.  breoiradia'tum  (short-rayed),  k*  Yellow.  July. 

1818. 
-^eflegana  (elegant).    1.    July;    Mount  Baldo. 

1816.    Biennial. 

—  Vndieum  (Indian),  f.  Yellow.  Jnly.E.Ind.1810. 

—  tnoi/o'rttm  (scentless).    1.    August.    Britain. 

—  parot/Zo'rvm  (small-flowered).  24.  July.  1820. 

—  pr«'co«  (early).    1.    June.    Caucasus.    1818. 

HABDY    HERBACEOUS. 
P.  acMUemfo'lium  (milfoil-leaved).    a.    Yellow. 

August.    Caucasus.    1823. 
->  a^t'itum  (alpine),  i*  July.  Switzerland.  1759* 
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p.  aipifnum  pubt'scent  (downy),  i.  July.  Swit- 
lerland.    18 IQ. 

—  Barrelie'ri  (Barrelicr'i).^.  July. South  Europe. 

1820.  ,       .      „  „ 

^  bipinna'tum  (doubly-letflcted).     |.     Yellow. 
June.    Siberia.    1790* 

—  Boeco'ni   (Bocconi's).     1.      Yellow.      July. 

Spain.     18S3. 

—  CoMca'sicum  (Caucasian).  ^.  July*  Caucaani. 

1804. 
•^  eeratophyUoi'den  (horawort-like).     1.    June. 

Piedmont.    1819*  , 

—  dnerart«/o'/{iim  (cinetaria-leaved).   S.    July. 

Dalmatia.    1826. 

'- ewffmbo'tMm  (corvmbed).     1.     July.     Ger- 
many.   1590. 

^  Ha/Ze'ri  (Hiller's).  1.  June.  Switzerland.  1819. 

—  latifo'lium  (broad-leaved).  S.  June.  Pyreneea. 

1820. 
— /cp^opA^;/ttm  (fine-leaved).   1.  August.  Cau- 
casus.   1831. 

—  macrophy'llum  (large-leaved).  3.  July.   Hun- 

gary.   1803. 

—  Mundia'num  (Mundiana).li.July.France.l8l6. 

—  man'^mum  (sea).    1.    August.    Britain. 

—  «ia'«mtt»»  (largest).   I.  July.  South  Europe. 

1818. 

—  mi/te/o/fa'h«m  (thousand-leaved).   3.   Yellow. 

July.    Siberia.    1731. 

—  J9a2tf'«<re  (marsh).   1.   June.  Armenia.   1820. 

—  parthenifo'Hum  (parthenium-leaved).  S.  July. 

Caucasus.    1804. 
— •/>arMe'nt«m((;ommof»-nellitory).3.July.Britain. 

/Io'r«.pJe'no  (douole-flowered).   2.    July. 

—pinati'fidum  (deeply-cut-/ea«e(2).  2.  July.  1823. 

—  uligim/sum  (marsh).U.August.Hungary.l8l6. 

Py'eola..  Winter-green.  (Frompynw, 
a  pear-tree;  resemblance  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  ord.,  W^inter-greens  [Pyrolace©]. 
Linn.,  lODecandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied 

to  Galax.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.    Seeds  and  divi- 
sions in  a  shady,  sandy  peat-border. 
P.  tuarifo'lia  (asarium-Ieaved).  ^.  Green,  yellow. 

N.  Amer.     1822. 
-' chlora'ntha  (greenish-yellow-flowered).    Yel- 
low.   N.  Amer.     1822. 

—  convolvfta  (rolled-together),  i*  Green,  white. 

N.  Amer.     1818. 

—  d«ite'te(toothed-/tftt»cd).  Yellow.    N.  Amer. 

1827. 
-*  etti'ptica  (oval-toaoed).^.  White.N.Amer.I818. 

—  me'dia  (intermediate),  k-  White,  red.  England. 

—  mt'nor  (smaller),    i.    B«d.    BriUin. 

—  oeeidmta'lit  (western).  Yellow.  N.  Amer.  1627. 

—  rotundifo'iia  (round-leaved ).§.  White.Britain. 
'^9ecu'nda(nde- flowering),  i.  White.Britain. 
.~  ttnifl&ra  (single- flowered),  i.  White.  Britain. 

Pyroli'kion.      Hame    lily.      (From 

pyVf  fire,  and   lirion,  a  lily.     Nat.  ord., 

Amaryllidi  [Amaryllidacese] .    Linn.,  6- 

Hexandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Ha- 

branthus.) 

Very  rare  greenhouse  bulbs,  flowering  about 
Midsummer,  before  the  leaves  are  full-grown, 
and  require  rest  from  December  to  April.  0£f- 
set-bulbs ;  sandy  learn  and  les^-mould }  a  green- 
house or  a  cold  pit, 

P.  oM'reum  (golden).  1.  Gold.  June.  Peru.  1838. 
•^fiafvum  (ydllow).    Yellow.    Peru. 

Py'BtJS.    Pear-tree.    (From /^er^n,  the 


Celtio  name  of  the  pear.  Nat  ord.,  Ap- 
pUworU  [PomaceflB].  Lixm.,  12-/co»an- 
dria  \-Mcnogyn%a.) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees,  white-flowered,  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Seeds  for  stocks 
and  new  varieties;  as,  also,  in  the  case  of  the 
timber-trees,  for  the  continuance  of  the  species ; 
but  for  all  particular  sorts,  by  budding  and  graft- 
ing upon  wild  pears,  apples,  quinces,  and  thorns, 
according  to  the  future  effects  reanired ;  also  by 
suckers;  good  garden-soil,  and  deep,  loamy 
soil  for  the  wild  varieties.  See  Pka»,  Apflk, 
and  QuiMCB. 


P.  ace'rba  (sour).    30.    April.    Europe. 

—  America'na  (American).  16.  May.  Canada.  1781. 

—  amy^da^t/o'rmts (almond-shaped).    IS.    May. 

South  Europe.     1810. 
*-  angiutifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  SO.  Pink.  May. 
N.  Amer.     1760. 

—  arbuti/o'lia   (arbutus-leaved).    4.    May.    N. 

Amer.    1700. 
intermedia  (intermediate).    Mqr. 

—  _..  pu'mila  (dwarf),    l^.    May. 
«ero'^tna  (late).    4.    June. 

—  a'na  (white-beam-tree).    40.    May.    Britain. 

oeuh/o'A'a  (sharp-leaved). 40.May.Europe. 

bulia'ta  (blistered-Jeaoed).  30.  May.Sonth 

Europe. 

CrefHca  (Cretan).    80.    May.    Crete. 

obiunfo'lia  (blunt-leaved).     40.      May. 

Europe. 
rug&sa  (wrinUed-foavetl).      30.      May. 

South  Europe. 
undulafta  {vwrj-^med),  SO.  May.  South 

Europe. 

—  Attraeafnica  (Astracan.    Apple).    30.    June. 

Astracan.    1810. 

—  aucupa'ria   (fowler*s.     Mountain  Ath),    90. 

'  May.    Britain. 

fastigia'ta  (tapering).    May. 

fo'liii  variega'tis  (variegated-leaved).  30. 

May.    Britain. 
.-...yHc'cftt/tt^eo  (yellow-fruited).   30.   May. 

Britain. 

—  atm'cWa'/a  (eared).   SO.   May.   Egypt.    1800. 

—  bacca'ta  (berried).  15.  Pink.  April.Siberia.1784. 

—  chamame'gpiliu  (bastard  quince).     8.      May. 

Pyrenees.    1663. 

—  eommwni9  (common.Pear).  SO.  ApriI.EngIand. 

A'chraa  (Achm.Entire'lettoed).  SO.April. 

fio're-pl&no  (double-flowered).  SO.  April. 

fo'liis  variega'iia  (variegated-leaved).  SO. 

April. 
fru'ctu  variega'ta  (variegated-fmited).SO. 

April. 
jatpi'dea  (BtiipeA-bark).    30.    April. 

—  ..^— pyrafiter  (pyraster.     Saw-leased).     80. 

April. 

san^tno/e'nto  (bloody).    30.    April. 

eati'va  (cultivated).    SO.    April. 

—  corono'ria  (crown.    Sweet-scented  Crab),   SO. 

Pink.    May.    Virginia.    17S4. 

—  orena'^a  (scolloped).  15.  May.  Nepaul.  1830. 

—  deprelaea  (depressed).    May. 

—  (fio£'ca  (dioecious).    10.    April.  ni818. 

—  edtt'/t»  (eatable;.    10.    April.    France.    1816. 

—  ekBagnif&lia  (elseagnus-leaved).     SO.    April. 

Siberia.    1800. 
— floribu'nda  (bundle-flowered).  8.  April.  China. 
1818. 

—  grandifo'lia  (large-leaved).  6.  April.  N.  Amer. 

—  tn^erme'dta  (intermediate).  40.  May.  Sweden. 

1789. 
anguttifofha  (narrow-leaved).   10.  May. 
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P.  iniermf'diq  laUfo'Ua  (broad-leftved).  40.  May 

Denmark.    1 789* 
~  tona'to  (woolly).    IS.   April.    Nepaul.    1818. 

—  lanugino'Ba  (woollyisb).   85.  April.  Hungary. 

—  tna/ltL9  (apple-tr^e),    20.    April.    Britain. 

—  melanoea'rpa  (black-fruited).    4.    May.    N. 

Amer.    1700. 

ntJbpvh^KefM  (•lightly-downy).  4.  May. 

•r-  mUrocafrpa  (imalUftiiited).  10.  April.N.Amer, 

—  mva'Ht  (saony -leaved).    6.    April.    Austria. 
'— pinnati'fida  (deeply-cut-leaved).     40.     May. 

England. 

arMscula  (little  tree).    May.   Germany. 

-^ -—' lanugino'sa  (ytooUjitii'leaved)*  40.  May. 

England. 
pefndula  (drooping).    May.    England. 

—  Pollvefrid  (Pollver*s).  15.  May.  Germany.  1786. 
— pr«'emr  (early.  Pwadue)*    10.  Bluah.   April. 

Russia.    1784. 

—  prunift^Ha  (plum-leaved.  Siberian  Crab),  20* 

Pink.    May.    Siberia.    1758. 
— -  pu'lfena  (downv).    6.    May. 

—  ialicifo'lia  (willow-leaved).  20.  May.  Bussia. 

1780. 

—  9alvifi^tia  (si^-Ieaved.  Aurelian)»   15.  May. 

France.    1800. 

—  Sina'ica  (Mount  Sinai.    Medlar),    20.    May. 

Levant.    1820. 

—  Sine'tuia  (Chinese).    May.    China. 

—  ao'rbuM  (/rue-service).    30.    May.    England. 
~r  ——  maiif&nniB  (apple-shaped).    30.    May. 

—  ^— ^  pyr^fo'rmia  (pear-shaped).    SO.    May. 

—  specta'bilis  (showy.  Chinese  Apple).  20.  Blayt 

China.    1780. 
— r  tpu'ria  (spurious).    20.    May.    1800. 
pe'nfltuto  (drooping).    IMay. 

—  — -  eambucifo'lia  (elder-leavea).20.May.l818i 

—  tomento'aa  (downy).  20.  May.  Europe.  1810. 

—  torminu'Ue  (griping.   WUd-Mermce),  50.  May. 

England. 

—  triloba'ta  (tnree-lobed).     20.    May.     South 

Europe.    1810. 

'^variolo'sa  (variable-Zeaoed).    50.    Blay.    Ne- 
paul.   1825. 

-^  vetti'ta  (clothed).    April.    Nepaul.    1820. 


Q. 

QuAKiNa  Grass.    BrVza. 

Qua'lea.  (The  name  in  Guiana.  Nat 

ord.,  Vochyads  [VochyacefiB].    Linn.,  1- 

MonandHa    l-Monogynia,       Allied    to 

Vochysia.) 

"  Stove  evergreen  tree.  By  seeds  in  a  hotbed, 
and  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sandy  soil, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-beat ;  peat  and 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  60** ;  summer,  6o° 
to85^ 

Q,  viola^eea  (violet).    Violet.    Brazil .    1824. 

Quamo'cut.  (Fron:  kyamos,  a  kidney- 
beaoi,  and  klUoSy  dw&ri  ]  resemblance  of 
habit.  Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds  [Convolvu- 
lacese]."  lAnn,f6-Pentaiidria  \-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Ipomffia]. 

Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  and  cuttings  of  the  points 
and  side-shoots  of  growing  stems,  iht  former 

f»lan  being  adopted  chiefly  with  annuals,  and  the 
atter  with  perennisls ;  the  annuals  being  gene- 
rally arown  out  of  doors  after  the  end  of  Alay, 
Und  the  perennials  in  the  plant  stove* 


8T0TE  PZBVNNIAL  TWIKEBS. 
Q.  ghbo'ta  (globular).  6.  Scarlet.  Mexico.  1827. 
Evergreen. 

—  grandifl&ra    (iai^-flowered).      6.      Scarlet. 

Mexico.    1820.    Evergreen. 
T- fofljr(/(oVa  (long-flowered).   6.    White.  Juner 
Cuba.    1803.    Herbaoeous. 

—  pa'tula    (spreading).     6.     Scarlet.    Mexico. 

1826.    Evergreen. 
-^tai^uffnea  (bloody).     10.     Crimson.    July. 
Santa  Crus.    1812.    Evergreen. 

STOVE  ANNUAL  TWINERS. 

Q.  eocd'nea  (scarlet).  10.  Scarlet.  August.  S« 
Amer.    1818. 

^digiia'ta  (hand-/eaoetf).  10.  Purple.  Sep- 
tember.   W.  Ind. 

—  hederi/o'lia  (ivy-leaved).    lO.    Violet.    July. 

W.  Ind.    1773. 

—  ItUe'ola   (yellowish).     10.     Orange,    yellow. 

August.    Giiatimala.    1759. 

—  ph<Bni'cea  (crimson).     Crimson.     June.     £. 

Ind.    I8OO. 

—  aero'tina    (Itite-blooming).      Orange.     July. 

Aiexico.     1824. 

—  tri'loba    (three-lobed).     10.     Violet.     July. 

S.  Amer.    1752. 

—  vulga'ria    (common).     Scarlet.      September. 

E.  Ind.    1629. 
albifl&ra  (white-flowered).  White.   Sep- 
tember.   E.  Ind.    1629. 

Qua'ssia.    (From  the  name  of  a  slave 

(Quassi),  who  first  used  the  bark  as  a 

febrifuge.    Nat.  ord.,  Quassiads  [Simaru- 

bacesa].    Linn.,  lO-JDecandria  l-Monogy- 

nia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree,  the  source  of  the  well- 
known  Quassia-chips,  used  for  poisoning  flies;, 
the  bitter  has  also  been  substituted  for  hops, 
Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  in  heat ;  sandy,  rich  loam  and  fibry  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  55''  to  65°;  summer,  65°  to  90°. 

Q.  ama'ra  (bitter).  20.  Bed.  June.  Guiana.  17OO. 
Qxtenottille  is  a  fruit-tree  with  a  cen- 
tral stem,  and  its  branches  trained  in 
horizontal  tiers,  the  lowest  being  the 
longest,  and  the  others  gradually  lessen- 
ing in  length  as  they  do  in  age  {  so  that 
the  tree,  like  a  spruce-fir,  acquires  a  py- 
ramidal form. 

QuEBClTBON.     Que'rcus  tinctcfria, 
Que'bcus.     The    Oak.      (From    the. 
Celtic  qner,  fine,  and  cuez,  a  tree.    Nat. 
ord.,  Mashoorts  [Corylacese].    linn.,  21- 
Monoecia  O-Polyandria,) 

By  acorns,  sown  as  they  drop  from  the  tree ; 
or  collected,  dried,  and  kept  packed  in  sand,  in 
a  dry. place,  until  the  following  March,  when 
they  may  be  sown  in  rows,  and  covered  half  an 
inch  deep ;  deep,  loamy  soil  they  like  best.  Par- 
ticular varieties  are  kept  up  by  grafting. 

Q.  tefgUop*  (BSgilopn.  Velonia).  20.  Levant.  17SI* 
latifo'iia  (broad-leaved). 

—  — —  pe'ndula  (drooping). 

— :  a/frifo'lia  (scabby-leaved).  May.  Mexico.  1837* 

—  a'lba  (white).    60.    May.    N.  Amer.    1724. 
pinnatifjida  (deeply-cut-Zeaved).  60.  May. 

N.  Amer.     1724. 

—  — —  repa'nda  (wavy-/0atre(i).  60.  May.  N,Amer. 
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Q,  amhi'gua  Cftttbignona).  60.  May.  N.Amer.lSOO. 

—  Apenni'na  (Apennine).  40.  May.  South  Europe. 

—  aqua'tica  mari'tima  (sea).    40.    N.  Amer. 

—  —— no'wa  (dwarf).  18.  May.  N.  Amer.  1738. 

—  austra'tis  (southern^    May.    Portugal.    1886. 

—  ballo'ttaihMotttL.  Barhary).  60.  May.  Barbary. 

—  calyci'na  {large-caljxtd).    May..    Europe. 

«- ca«^an««/o'<ta  (chcatnut-Ieaved).  60.  Crimea. 

1840. 

—  Ctuteiiafna  (Castile).    May.    Europe. 

—  CatesbtB'i  (Catesby's).  16.  May.  N.Amer.  1883. 

—  ce'rris  (bitter  oak).50.May. South  Europe.  1735. 
AtutrVaca  (Auatrtan).  40.  May.  Austria. 

1834. 

—  — —  ca'na  ma'jor  (larger-hoary-toaoerf).  May. 

South  Europe. 
— ca'na  mffnor  (lesser-hoary-leaotfd).   May. 

South  Europe. 
— Fulhame'nsis  (Fulham).  80.  May.Fttlham. 

—  • pe'ndula  (drooping).    60.    May.    South 

Europe. 

— JRo'^a/ (Ragnal).    60.    May.    Ragnal. 

variega'ta  (wzritfttd-leaved).  60.  May. 

South  Europe. 
vuiga'tis   (common).    60.    May.    South 

Europe.    1735. 

—  cocci' fera  (kermes-bearing).  10.  May.   South 

Europe.    1683. 

—  cnccVnea  {%cwc\ti).  60.  May.  N.Amer.  1691. 

—  Coo'kH  (Captain  Cook's).    Gibraltar.    1835. 

—  crena'ta  (scolloped).    May.    Fortusal. 

—  ^a/Aa'to  (whitened).    May.    Nepaul.    1888. 

—  digUa'ta  (htLnd-leatjed).    April.    Europe. 

—  e'«cu/tM  (eatoble.  Italian) »   40.   May.    South 

Europe.     1739. 

—  aepafnta  (spreading).    May.    South  Europe. 
•^feigifnea  (beech-like).    South  Europe.    1884. 
—falcufta  (sickle-shaped).  80,May.N.Amer.l763. 

—  glavfea  (milky-green).    Japan.    1838. 

—  Gramu'nHa  (Grammont).  40.  June.   France. 

1736. 

—  Aa/tpA/c'of  (sea-side).    April.    France. 

—  hemisphe'rica  (half-globe),  May.  Mexico.  I8I6. 

—  heterophy'lla  (Tarious-leaved).    40.   May.   N. 

Amer. 

—  t'/e«  (holly.    Evergreen),    60.    May.    South 

France.  1581. 
crt'«pa  (curled-Ztfaeed).  60.  May.  South 

France. 
fagifo'Ua    (beech-Ieared).      60.      May. 

South  France.    178I. 
integrifo'lia    (entire-leaTed).    60.    May. 

South  France.     1581. 
ItUif&lia  (broad-leaved).  flO.  May.  Sooth 

France.    1781. 

—  — •'  longifo'lia  (long-leaved). 

— aerrati/t/lia    (saw-leaved).      60.     May. 

South  France.    1781. 
variega'ta  (variented-/favei(). 

—  t7tct/o7ta  (holly-leaved).    6.   N.Amer.    1800. 

—  imbricu'ta  (tiled).   40.   June.  N.  Amer.  1786. 

—  <n/e»/o'ria  (dying).    Levant.    1818. 

—  iius'^is  (remarkable).    60.    Mexico.    1846. 
-^  iana'ta  {moo\\j*fea»ed).    Nepaul.    1818. 
-^Umnf&tia  (laurel-leaved).     60.     May.      N. 

Amer.    1786. 
hyfbrida  (hybrid).  60.  May.  N.Amer.  1786. 

—  tetcri'na  (laurel-Kke).    80.    Mexico.    I8S7. 

—  Lexermia'na  (Lezermi's).  May.  South  Europe. 

—  Lutita'nica  (Portuguese).  40.  June.  Portugal. 

1884. 
— /tt'/ea  (yellow).    80.    May.    Mexico.    1885. 

—  Ijfrafta  (IvreWeooed).     15.    May.    N.  Amer. 

1786. 

—  macroca'rpa  (laiKe-fruited).    40.    N.  Amer. 

—  mari'/ima  (sea).    May.    N.Amer.    1811. 


Q.  mofifa'na    (moimtain-cJIesimi/).     15*    Bfaf* 
N.  Amer.     1800. 

—  mfrti/o'Ua  (myrtle-leaved). 

—  n^gra  (black).    80.    May.    N.Amer.    17S9. 

—  obturi'lobn  (blunt-lubed).  60.  May.  N.  Amer. 

I8I9. 

—  olivafo'rmis  (olive-shaped-/r»t7e(f).  60.  May. 

N.Amer.    1811. 

—  pa/u'«fi*is  (marsh).  60.  May.  N.Amer.  10M. 
•^  peduncuta'ta  {commont  /ong'-flower-stalked).' 

May.    Britain. 

—  '-——faatigia'ta  (tapering).    4.    May.    South 

Europe.     1820. 
— •  ——'fo'liie  variega'tis  (variegated-foavetf}.  40. 
May.    Britain. 

—  ——Ae^n^Ay'Ua  (various-leaved).  May.  Bri- 

tain. 

Hodgifneii  (Hodgin'n),    May.    Britain. 

pe'm/tt/a  (drooping).   70.    May.    Britain. 

—  — —  pube'scens  (downy).   60.    May.    Brttftin. 
— purpu'rea  (purple).    May.    Britain. 

—  phefUo»  (willow.   Cork-free).  N.  Amer.  .lyss. 
cine'rea  (ash-ooloured).  10.  May.  N.Amer. 

1/89. 
hu'milig  (dwarf).    SO.    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  — —  latifo'lia  (broad-leaved).    60.    May.    N. 

*  Amer. 

—  ——mart'^'ma  (sea).    May.    Virginia. 

—  — —  seri'cea  (silky.   Running),    8.    May.    N. 

Amer.    1724. 
ayloaftica  (wood).  60.  May.  N.  Amer.  1793. 

—  /wan'fMt  (iigbt-green).    May.    Spain.    1884. 
^  prifnus  (prinns.  Chestnut).  60.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1730. 

— aeuminafta  (pointed-leoeetf).  80.  May.  N. 

Amer.     1888. 

—  —^^'monti'cola  (mountain).  60.  May.  N.  Amer. 

'  J 730. 

—  •~—' j9a/tt'«M« (marsh). ■  90.    N.Amer.    17^0. 

—  -^—pn'mila  (dwarf).  4.  May.  N.  Amer.  18^. 

—  — ~  toment&ta  {damnj-leaved),  70.  N.  Amer. 

1800. 

—  pteufdo-coecVfera  (false-kermes-bearing). 

— su'ber  (false-cork).    60.    May.    S.  Amer. 

1884. 

—  — —  Fontone'sii  (Desfontaine's).    30.     May. 

Calabria. 
— /rn'mtia  (dwarO.    1.    May.  .  South  Europe. 

—  Pjrre»a't<M  (Pyrenean).  4.  May.  Pyreneea.  1884. 

—  Quexi'go  (Quexigo).    Spain.    1845. 

—  rA/MfMb/o(/ta(round-leaved).  June.  Spidn.  1818. 

—  ru'brm (rtd.  Champion).  40.   May.  N.Amer. 

1739. 

—  eesst^o'ra  (stalkless-flowered).      60.      May. 

Britain. 

-» auetrafiit  (southem).April.PortQgal.l83S. 

•^  ~— ^a/ArenAer^e'fUiff  (Falkettberg).  Hanover. 

1637. 

—  muerotfit'iTia  (large-fruited).  60.  May.  Britain. 

—  — —  pubefaeene  (downy).   40.    May.    Britam. 

—  Ski'mneri  (Mr.  Skinner's).  60.  Mexico.  1843. 

—  «u'6er  <eork).    80.    May.    Spain.    1381* 

— angiutifo'iium  (narrow-leaved).  SO.  June. 

denta'tum  (tootbed-Zeaoed).    50.    June. 

latifo'lium  (broad -leaved).    40.    June. 

—  — —  tincto'ria  (dyer's).   70.    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  —^^anguto'ea   (angular-to&etf).     70.      May. 

N.  Amer. 

—  —  sinuo'ea  (wavy-edged-ZeaoMl).  70.   May. 

N.  Amer. 

—  Tume^ri  (Turner's).    Levant.    1818. 

—  vi'rens  (green).    40.    May.    N.  Amer.    1739. 

Quickset,  the  same  as  the  Hawthorn, 
or  Whitethonii  Cratm'gui  ozttaca'utha„ 
See  Hedgs. 
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•  QtnxlA'JA.  (From  guUlait  the  Chilian 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Moseworts  [Rosacese]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  4t'Pentagynia,  Al" 
lied  to  Kageneokia.) 

Hardy  erergreen  ahnabi  Che  btrk  of  which  is 
a*ed  instead  oC  soap.  Gutting^  of  ripened  shoots 
in  sandy  loam»  under  a  hand-tight,  and  very  likely 
by  layers ;  sandy,  deep  loam,  and  a  sheltered  place. 

Q.  sapofiafria  (soap).  White.  April.  Chili.   1833. 

QuiNA,  Quinquina,  or  Quino.  Cincho'na. 

Quince.     Cydo'nia  vulga'ris. 

Varieties.  —  Common,  Apple-shaped, 
Pear-shaped,  and  Portugal.  The  last  is 
the  best,  and  very  distinct  from  the 
others.  C,  Sine'ntis,  the  Cliinese  Quince, 
has  been  fruited  in  this  country,  hut  it 
requires  a  wall.  The  fruit  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  either  the  Common 
or  Portug&l  Quinces;  it  is  cyUndrical, 
ahout  six  inches  in  length,  and  exceed- 
ingly gritty. 

Culture, — The  trees  may  he  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  autumn,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  of  having  the  same,  or  any 
good  fruit  from  the  seedlings.  The 
several  varieties  may  he  propagated  hy 
cuttings  and  layers ;  also  hy  suckers  from 
such  trees  as  grow  upon  their  own  roots, 
and  hy  grafting  and  budding  upon  their 
own  or  pear  stocks. 

Cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers  may  he 
planted  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early 
spring.  Choose  young  wood  for  the  cut- 
tings and  layers.  They  will  be  rooted  by 
next  autumn;  then  transplanted  into 
nursery  rows  two  feet  asunder ;  plant  the 
suckers  also  at  the  same  distance,  and 
train  the  whole  for  the  purposes  intended; 
if  for  standards  with  a  stem,  to  any  de- 
aired  height,  from  three  to  six  feet;  then 
encourage  them  to  branch  out  at  top,  to 
form  a  head;  and  those  designed  as 
dwarfs  must  be  headed  near  the  ground, 
and  trained  accordingly,  for  espaUers  or 
dwarf  standards. 

When  they  have  formed  tolerahle 
heads,  plant  them  out  finally.  Standard 
quinces,  designed  as  fruit-trees,  may  he 
stationed  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  and 
some  hy  the  sides  of  any  water  in  bye 
places,  suffermg  the  whole  to  take  their 
own  natoi'al  growth ;  and  as  espaliers, 
they  may  he  arranged  with  other  mode- 
rate-growing trees,  ahout  fifteen  feet 
apart.  For  other  particular^  of  culture, 
see  PfiAJEU 

Quincunx  is  the  form  resulting  from 
planting  in  rows,  with  one  plant  opposite 
the  centre  of  each  vacancy  between  two 


plants  in  the  row  on  each  side  of  it,  as  in 
this  diagram  i—^ 


Quisqua'ijs.  (From  quiSf  who,  and 
qualit,  what  kind ;  when  first  named  it 
was  doubtful  to  which  class  and  order  to 
refer  it*  liaX.  ord.  jMyrobalans  [Combre> 
tacees].  Linn.,10-Z)eca/u2rta  l-Monogynia, 
AlHed  to  Combretum.) 

Stove  climbers.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoot* 
when  several  inches  in  length,  after  the  .plant  ha* 
been  stumped  in  after-flowerinp^,  taking  the  cut* 
tings  off  with  a  heel,  and  inserting  them  in  sandt 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and 
loam,  but  most  of  the  latter.  Winter  temp.,  43° 
to  50*> ;  summer,  60**  to  88<*. 

Q.  glafbra  (smooth).    20.    Java.    1816. 
•^rndica  (Indian).     20.     Orange,  red.     June. 

Java.    1815. 
•^  pubef$cefu  (domnj.)  SO.  Orange,  red.  Guinea. 

—  Sine'n«tc(Chinese).10.Rose.  July.  Canton.  1841. 

—  viUo'Ma  (shaggy).    Pegu.    1818. 

Qurvi'siA.  {Sois  de  Quivi,  of  the  Isle 
of  France.  Nat.  ord.y  Meliads  [MeUaceee]. 
linn.,  lO-JDecandria  1-Monogynia.  Al- 
lied to  Melia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cattin|^  of  ripened  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat  ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
48**  to  55°;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

Q.Ae/erofiAy'tfa  (various-leaved).  16.  White.  Islo 
of  France*    18S9. 

Baceme,  a  cluster.  This  is  formed  of 
numerous,  rather  distant  flowers,  each  on 
its  own  stalk,  but  growing  out  of  one 
central  8talk,  as  in  a  bunch  of  currants. 

Badish.     Bapha'nus  sati'vus. 

Spring  Varieties. — Lang  rooted  .'—Long 
White;  called  also  the  White  Transpa- 
rent, White  Italian,  and  Naples  Badish. 
White  Bussian.  Twisted  Badish  of  Mons. 
Semi-long  Scarlet.  Bose-coloured  Semi- 
long.  Scarlet,  or  Salmon,  or  Scarlet- 
transparent  Badish.  Purple,  formerly 
called  exclusively  the  Short-topped.  Bed- 
necked  White. 

Turnip-rooted : — ^White  Turnip.  Early 
White  Turnip.  Pink,  Bose-coloured,  Scar- 
let and  Crimson  Turnip.  Purple  Turnip. 
Yellow  Turnip.  New  Yellow  Short- topped. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Varieties. — These 
are  all  of  the  turnip-rooted  kind,  and  are 
in  the  order  they  follow  in  coming  into 
use: — Yellow  Turnip.  Bound  Brown. 
White  Spanish.    Ohlong  Brown.    Black 
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Spanisb.  Large  Pcurple.  Winter  or  Pnr- 

ple  Spanish. 

The  soilf  a  light  loam,  and  moderately 
fertile,  should  be  du^  a  full  spade  deep, 
and  well  pulverized.  Manures  should 
not  be  applied  at  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
situation  should  always  be  open,  but  for 
early  and  late  ctops  warm  and  sheltered. 

Sowing, — For  Uie  earliest  productions, 
during  December,  January,  and  February, 
in  a  hotbed;  and  in  the  open  ground 
once  a  month  during  winter,  and  every 
fortnight  during  the  other  seasons  of  the 
year. 

In  the  open  ground  the  seed  is  gene- 
rally sown  broadcast,  and  well  raked  in, 
but  in  drills  is  much  the  most  preferable 
mode.  In  either  case  it  must  be  inserted 
thin,  and  buried  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  Thick  sowing  causes  the  tops  to  be 
large,  and  the  roots  sticky. 

If  broadcast,  the  beds  should  be  laid 
out  four  or  five  feet  wide,  divided  by  al- 
leys a  foot  in  width,  the  earth  from  which 
may  be  thrown  out  to  raise  the  beds. 
If  drills  are  employed  for  the  long>rooted, 
they  are  required  to  be  three  inches 
asunder,  for  the  turnip-rooted  four  or 
five,  and  for  the  Spanish,  (fee,  six  or  eight. 

When  the  seedlings  are  well  up,  and 
advanced  to  five  or  six  leaves,  they  are 
ready  for  thinning;  the  spindle-rooted  to 
three  inches  apart,  the  turnip-rooted  to 
four,  and  the  larger  varieties  to  six.  The 
spaces,  however,  require  to  be  rather  in- 
creased in  moist,  warm  weather.  In  dry 
weather  they  ought  to  be  watered  regu- 
larly every  night.  The  early  and  late 
crops  that  have  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  frost,  (fee,  should  be  kept  constantly 
covered  with  dry  straw  or  fern,  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches,  or  with  mat- 
ting, supported  by  hooping  until  the 
plants  make  their  appearance,  when  the 
covering  must  be  removed  every  mild 
day,  but  renewed  towards  evening,  and 
constantly  during  frosty  or  tempestuous 
weather. 

The  bed  should  have  a  good  watering 
the  morning  before  that  on  which  they 
are  taken  up,  but  none  afterwards  until 
subsequent  to  the  drawing. 

To  draw  for  Salads  whilst  with  their 
seed-leaves,  sowings  must  be  made  once 
a  week.  The  management  is  precisely 
that  required  for  rape,  mustard,  <fec. 

To  obtain  Seed,  leave  in  April,  or  early 
May,  some  of  the  most  perfect  plants  of 
a  main  crop.    When  in  ftdl  vigour,  they 


must  be  taken  np  with  as  little  ii^niy  as 
possible  to  the  roots  and  leaves,,  and- 
planted  in  rows,  three  feet  asunder  each 
way,  being  inserted  by  the  dibble  com-, 
pletly  down  to  the  leaves.    Water  must 
be  applied  until  they  have  taken  root, 
and  occasionally  throughout  their  growth, 
especially  when  in  flower.  If  practicable,, 
it  is  best  to  leave  some  plants  where 
raised. 

To  obtain  seeds  of  the  Black  Spanish, 
some  seeds  must  be  sown  in  March,  or 
some  of  the  winter-standing  crop  left  or 
transplanted  during  that  month.  The 
pods  must  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  become 
of  a  brown  hue,  and  well  dried. 

Two  varieties  must  never  be  raised 
near  each  other,  and  seed  of  the  previous 
year's  raising  should  always  be  employed. 

The  seeds  of  the  different  varieties  are 
easily  distinguished  by  an  experienced 
seedsman.  Those  of  the  long  white 
radish  are  small,  flat,  and  pale;  of  the 
scarlet  and  purple  long-rooted, large;  and 
of  the  first  very  light-coloured,  compared 
with  those  of  the  latter ;  of  the  white 
turnip,  small,  round,  and  brown ;  scarlet 
turnip,  rather  larger,  and  somewhat 
darker ;  purple  turnip,  larger  and  brown, 
being  similar  to  the  long-rooted  purple,' 
except  in  size. 

Forcing, — A  moderate  hotbed  is  re- 
quired for  this  crop,  of  a  length  according 
with  that  of  the  frame  to  be  employed; 
the  earth  about  eight  inches  deep,  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown 
as  soon  as  the  violent  heat  is  abated,  and 
an  additional  fourth  of  an  inch  sifted 
over  it. 

The  seedlings  are  in  general  up  in  less 
than  a  week,  and  in  six  Uiey  will  be  ready 
to  draw.  Throughout  their  growth  air 
must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  is  allowable. 
The  glasses,  however,  must  be  dosed  on- 
the  approach  of  evening,  and  mats  or 
other  covering  put  on  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  season.  When  the 
earth  appears  at  all  dry,  a  light  watering 
must  be  given  at  noon. 

The  plants  must  not  stand  nearer  than 
two  inches  to  each  other.  The  tempera^ 
ture  required  is  from  0O>  to  70>;  and  it 
must  be  kept  to  this  heat  by  moderate 
linings  as  re.quired. 

If  there  be  a  deficiency  of  frames, 
hoops  and  mats  may  be  employed,  a 
frame  of  boards  being  formed  round  the 
bed,  light  and  air  being  admitted  as 
fireely  and  as  often  as  possible.    If  seed 
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id  stfwn  witbin  a  frame  tdtbout  any  bot- 
tom-heat, the  plants  will  be  two  or  three 
weeks  forwarder  than  if  sown  in  the  open 
ground. 

.  Ra'tnia.  (Named  after  C7.  Bafn,  a 
Danish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia 
d-Decandria,    AUied  to  Hovea.) 

'  OreenhooM,  yellow-flowered  evergreens,  fipom 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  Seeds  in  «  hotbed,  in  spring ;  cnt- 
tings  of  firm  side-shoots  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy  peat 
and  flbry  losm,  kept  roagh  by  pieces  of  charcoal 
and  broken  pots,  and  drainage  well  attended  to. 
Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48**. 

if.  oMfiitafla  (aagular-droiMStod).  S*  May.  18l8. 


il.  Miuto'/a  (heart-lMM4).   B*    May.    1891. 

—  eunei/o'lia  (wedge-leaTcd).  2.  Yellow,  purple* 

June.    ISIO. 
•^  eUi'vHca  (oml-teavei),    3.    June.    1810. 
— >S/t/o'tta  (thread-leayed).    1«    May.    181 6. 

—  /a'ficea  (spear<.head-/0«9M().    8.    June.    1883. 
•^  oppo'iitaloppou.tt-teaTfed).    3.    June.    1824. 

—  tr{fl&ta  (three-flowered).S.  June.1784  .Biennial. 

Ragged  Bobin.    Ly'chnis  Jlo's-cu'culu 

Bags.    See  Vegetable  Manxtkes. 

Bagwobt.     Otho'nna. 

Bailing  is  of  yarions  forms,  bnt  all,  if 
made  of  wood,  are  soon  decayed  if  slight, 
and  are  clumsy  and  inelegant  if  strong. 
Iron  railing  is  at  once  light,  neat,  and 
endoring,  and,  like  the  following,  may  be 
erected  for  about  2s.  per  yard. 
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Bajee.  This  implement  is  now  much 
less  in  use  than  formerly,  when  broad- 
cast sowing  was  prevalent.  Now  tbe 
broad  hoe  is  quite  as  efficient  in  covering 
drill-sown  seed.  The  head  of  the  rake 
18  best  made  of  wood,  and  of  this  ash  is 
most  desirable.  If  the  head  be  of  iron, 
the  teeth  are  continually  becoming  loose. 
Bakes,  with  heads  about  six  inches  long, 
are  required  for  dressing  flower-borders, 
bnt  for  open  ground-work  tbe  length  may 
be  fifteen  inches.  The  hoe  and  the  rake 
are  sometimes  attached  to  one  handle ; 
but  it  is  a  form  liable*  to  constant  entan- 
glement in  the  flower-garden,  for  which 
it  ia  designed. 


Bamo'nbia.  (Named  after  L.  Eamond, 

a  Freneh  botanist.    ^aU  or d^jGesnerworts 

[Gesneraceee].    Linn.,  H-Pentandria   1- 

Monogynia,    Allied  to  Streptooarpus.) 

.  Hardy  herbac^us  perennial.  Seeds  and  divi» 
•ions  in  spring ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat ;  a 
sheltered  place,  or  kept  in  a  pit,  in  winter,  as  an 
alpine. 

JL  Pyrena'iea  (Pyienean).    ^.     Purple.    May. 
Pyrenees.    1781. 


Bakoon-tbee.    Tro'phis. 

Bamfion.  Phyteu'ma  and  Cy  'phia  phy- 
teu'ma, 

Bampion.     Oampa'ntUa  rapu'nculus. 

The  soU  ought  to  be  moderately  moist;' 
but  it  must  be  light.  A  shady,  rich  bor- 
der  is  most  favourable. 

Sow  during  March,  April,  and  May,  in 
drills  six  inches  apart;  the  plants  from 
sowings  in  the  first  two  months  soon  run 
up  to  seed.  The  plants  are  to  remain 
where  80?m;  though,  in  ^  case  of  any 
deficiency,  those  which  are  taken  away, 
in  thinning  the  eropsmay  be  transplanted 
successfully,  if  removed  to  a  border  si- 
milar to  the  seed-bed,  and  inserted  with 
the  roots  perpendicular,  and  without 
pressing  the  mould  too  close  about  them. 
The  best  time  for  the  removal  is  of  an 
evening. 

They  are  fit  for  thinning  when  about 
two  inches  in  height,  and  they  must  be 
set  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  apart.  The 
plants  of  the  sowings  during  tbe  two 
first-mentioned  months  will  be  fit  for  use 
at  the  close  of  August,  or  early  in  Sep^ 
tember,  and  continue  through  the  au- 
tumn. Those  of  the  last  one  will  con- 
tinue good  throughout  the  winter,  and 
until  the  following  April.  The  soil 
throughout  their  growth  must  be  kept 
moist  by  giving  frequent  waterings. 

The  root,  for  which  it  is  cultivated, 
either  to  be  sliced  together  with  its  leaves 
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iD  salads,  or  eaMn  as  the  radish,  as  well 
as  to  be  boiled  like  asparagus,  is  most 
palatable  when  drawn  young,  and  eaten 
fresh  from  the  ground. 

To  obtain  8eed^  leave  a  few  of  the 
winter-standing  plants.  These  flower  in 
July  and  August,  and  ripen  abundance 
of  seed  in  early  autumn.  Gather  it  be- 
fore it  begins  to  scatter,  and  diy  on  a 
cloth  before  thrashing. 

Ra'ndu.  (Named  after  J,  Rand,  a 
London  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads 
[CinchonaceaBj.  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Gardenia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shnibt,  and  white.flowered, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  in  spring  and  summer,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  hotbed.  Sandy,  fibry  loam 
and  flbry  peat,  with  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal. 
Temp.,  when  at  rest  in  winter,  iJi^to  60^;  when 
growing  in  spring  or  summer,  6o°  to  80°. 

R.  arma'ta  (armed).    7-    May.    W.  Ind.    18IS. 

—  Bowiea'na  (Bowie's).  Pale  yellow.  Brazil.1815. 
^/(ucieulafia  (fascicled).  4.  July.  E.  Ind.  1824. 
^fiorilnt'nda  (bundle-flowered).  4.  July.  E.  Ind. 

1825. 
~  Ao'rrtda  (horrid).    8.    May.    China.    1825. 

—  latifo'Ua  (broad-leaved).  7.  July.  W.Ind.  1783. 

—  iongiflo'ra  (long-flowered).  4.  August.  E.  Ind. 

1818. 

—  macra'ntha  (laiYe-flowered>.5.Cream-eoloured. 

August.    Sierra  Leone.    I696. 

—  obova'ta  (revcrsed-egg-teooerf).  6.  May.  New 

Grenada.    1818. 
•«- o«:y;»0'^<i/a  (sharp-petaled).   Yellowish.   May. 

Saharanpoor .    1 643. 
~paroi^oVa(small.flowered).  4.    August.   W. 

Ind.    1818. 

—  pube'tceTU  (dowoy).  5.  July.  Peru.  1820. 
~  roteiuij/o'/ta  (round-leaved).  o.July.Pera.l820. 

—  Sme'iMif  (Chinese).    6.    July.    China.    1818. 

Bantbt.  The  Mountain  Ash.  {Py'rus 
aucupa'ria,) 

Ramu'nculub.  Crowfoot  (Frommfta, 
a  frog;  some  of  the  species  inhabiting 
marshy  places.  Nat  ord.,  Crowfoots 
[Banunculaoese].  Linn.,  l3-Polyandria 
6'Polyyffnia,) 

All  yelidw-flowered,  except  where  otherwise 
specified.  Annuals,  seeds  in  common  soil,  in 
March  and  April,  though  few  are  worth  the 
trouble,  unless  in  a  comer  devoted  to  smidl  native 
and  alpine  plants.  Perennials,  by  division  of  the 
plant  in  spring.  Aquatics,  mostly  natives,  by 
division,  and  giving  them  any  soil  in  shallow 
ponds  or  ditches ;  tuberous-rooted,  by  division  of 
the  roots  in  spring.  Aaia'tiotUt  the  florists'  Ra- 
nunculus, and  its  many  varieties,  may  be  planted 
in  stiff,  rich  loam,  either  in  October  or  March ;  if 
the  former,  the  beds  will  require  to  be  protected 
a  little  from  heavy  rains  and  from  sharp  frosts. 
See  treatment  as  a  florist's  flower. 

HABDT  ANNUALS. 
A.  Chi'ut  (Seio).    i.   June.   ArcHipelago.    1827. 

—  pAi/ono'^  (moisture-loving).  ^.  July.  South 
#  Europe.    1800. 

-- teuUi/lo'rua  (stalkless-flowered).     i,    June. 
N.  Holland. 


R»  hVlohut  (three-lobed).  i,  Jonel  Oreeee.  I8I8.' 

—  tuberetdaftua  (pimpled).  1.  June.  Tauria.  I8I7. 

—  uiigino'sus  (marsh).  4*  June.  Teneriffe.  1836. 

—  veft/n'ci/nM  (swollen),    i.    July.    Brasil. 

,  HARDT  AQUATICS. 
R.  abtusUyihu  (blunt-leaved).   1.  White.  June. 

England. 
— pa'n/o^Arir  (all-hairy).  White.  June.  Britain. 
fluvia'tilin  {long-leaved.   River).    White. 

June.    Britain. 

—  poljfphp'ltue  (many-leaved).    |,   April.    Hun- 

gary.   1810.    Annual. 

—  tripafrtitut   (three-parted).      White.     June. 

Europe. 

GREENHOUSE  HERBACEOUS. 
12.  ^cran<o<'(2e«(geranium-like).May.Mexieo.1836. 
^-  le^fpafeetu  (burdock-like).  I.June. N.  Holland. 

1823. 

— ^  pUbefnu  (common).  I.  June.  N.  Holland.  1820. 

HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
A.  >l<t/o'rmis  (thread-formed).  1.  June.  N.  Amer. 
18SS.    Creeper. 

—  Lapp&wUnu  (Lapland).  }.  May.  Lapland.  I8S7. 

HARDT  TUBEROUS'ROOTED. 

R.  angulaftue  (an^led-«<emm«d)*  1*  Naples.  1833. 
•^  AtMtieue    (Asiatic.      Common-gearden).      }. 

Variegated.    May.    Levant.    1596* 
sangwfneue  (blood-coloured).  |.  Scarlet. 

May.    Syria. 
tenuifoHiue  (flne-leaved).     9*      White. 

May.    Greece.  -     • 

—  bractea'hii  (/ar^re-bracted).    May.    Pyrenees. 
— fi&re-plefno  (double-flowered).    May. 

—  — —  ochroleu'eua  (whitish-yellow).    Pale  yel- 

low.   August.    England. 

—  breoifo'liua  (short-leaved).  |.  June.  Naples. 

1824. 

—  bulla' tu9  fio^re-pMno  (blistered-ZeaMtf-donble- 

flowered).  1.  May.  South  Europe.   1640. 

—  — —  grandiflf/nu  (large*flowered).    1.    May. 

South  Europe.    1640. 
-^  ehttrophjf'ttua  {ehtrn\Ata!7td),   I.  May.    Pcm^ 
tugal. 

—  deuta'rhu  (deuta-like).    1.     May.    Siberia. 

1818. 

—  eortuttefo'lHu   (cortusa- leaved).      1.      May. 

Teneriife.    1890. 

—  Cre'^icitf  (Cretan).    1.    May.    Candia.    1658. 

—  —  moeropAy'tf iM  (large-leaved),    a.     May. 

TeneriffSe.    1658. 
— fumariaf&lnu  (fumitory-leaved).     1.     May. 

—  Oarga'nieue  (Garganian).  4>  August.  Naples. 

1833. 

—  jTa'<n/is  (slender).  ^.  May.  Archipelago.  I8I8. 

—  ^rej^aVitts  (flocking).    1.    May.    Italy.    I8I7. 

—  hy'briduB  (hybrid),   j.    May.   Austria.    1890. 
~ //(y^HcMC  (Illyrian).   14.  May.  South  Europe. 

1596. 

—  mi//c/o/ta'hu  (thousand-leaved).  May.  Sicily. 

1890. 

—  —•  groiMtt/Io'nM  (large-flowered).    |.   April. 

Naples.    18SS. 

—  JIfofMpe/i'aciM  (Montpelier).    1«  M19.   South 

France. 

—  — —  cuneafhta  (wedge-Zeaoetf).  1.  May.  South 

Europe. 

—  ^-^  rotundifi^Uut  (round-leaved).    1.    May. 

South  Europe. 

—  o*jftpifrmu»  (sharp-seeded).    1.    Pale  yellow. 

May.    Caucasus.    1899. 

—  /lerfa'/iMfdonbly-lobed).   1.   May.    Hungary. 

1805. 

—  fottto'lia  (shield-ZeaMtO.  f*   May.   Hungaxy. 

I817. 
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JR.  fAoVa  (tbon*iKidmiir-/ea0erf).  |.  Uiy.  AwtrU. 
1710. 

—  iubero'nu  (tuhaoxa).  1.  June.  Pyrenees.  I8S0. 

HABDY  HERBACEOUS. 
R.  aconiti/o'tiua    (uonite-leaTed).      1.     White. 
May.    Alps,  Europe.     IS96. 

—  —~- crai»jcau'/t>  (thick-stemmed).  1.  White. 

May.    Europe. 
— ku'milU  (lowly).  4>  White.  May.  Europe. 

—  aferiS'ple'tnu  (acria-donble-flowered).  3.  June. 

Britain. 

—  atpe'Mtris  (alpine),  i.  White.  July.   Scotland. 
-~- ampleaticau'lu  (stem-elaiping).     1.     White. 

May.    Pyrenees.    1033. 

—  angtuH/o'lius  (narrow- leaved).      1.     White. 

May.    Grenada.    1822. 
^apii/o'Uus  (apium-leayed).     3.     White,  red. 
June.    Bonaria.    I8I6. 

—  aVc/tcttf  (northern).    Julv.    N.  Amer.    1827. 

—  aurCcomua  (golden-haired).  I|.  May.  Britain. 

—  Bonarie'nsiB  (Buenoe  Ayrea).    ^.    June.    N. 

Amer.    181 7. 

—  brevieau'Us  (ahort-stalked).    May.    N.  Amer. 

1827. 

—  Breffnia'mu  (Breynius'a).  June.  Switzerland. 

1818. 
^  Sru'/iia  (Brutian).    I^.    May.    Italy.    1823. 

—  buplewroVdcs  (hare's-ear-ZeaoecO.     1.     May. 

Portugal.     1826. 

—  eoriiiopAjr'//M  (heart-lcftTed).   May.    Canada. 

I8sg. 

—  Cauu'bieut  (Cassubian).    3.    June.    Siberia. 

1794. 

—  Caueafricus  (Caueaaian).  1^.  June.  Caucasus. 

1820. 

—  craMicat«'/i«  (thick-stemmed).  1.  June.    Eu- 

rope.   1827. 

—  ereru^tus  (scolloped).  ^,  White.  June.  Hun- 

gary.   1818. 
•~  <9mdate'ria  (boat-abaped).  i.  June.  Siberia. 
1824. 

—  dine'cttu  (evit-leaoed).  ^.  June.  Caucasus.  1818. 

—  B$ck9eho'ttgii  (EahscholU's).  May.  N.  Amer. 

1887. 
— /a«ctcu/a'rts  (bundled).    1.    June.    N.  Amer. 
—frifgidvs  (cold),  |.   Pale  yellow.   May.   South 

Europe.    1827. 

—  gloMrrimut  (amoothest).     May.     N.  Amer. 

1887* 

—  glaciaflu(iej).  i.  White.  July.  Lapland.  177*. 
— oeonitoifdeM  (aconitum-leaved).  ^.  White. 

July.    Switserland.    I8I9. 

—  Oouafni  (Gouan's).  1.  June.   Pyrenees.  1818. 

—  grami'netw  (grassy).    1.    May.    Wales. 

yJo'rf-p/e'no  (double-flowering).   1.  May. 

pAiBn<c</o'«tM  (phoene-leaved).    I.   May. 

Europe. 
.— grafiibWni«(larg««flowered).  ^.  May.  Gappa^ 
oocia.  • 

—  At'riiw  (hairy).  1.  June.  New  Zealand.   1820. 

—  At'fptifiM  (bristly).  14.  June.  N.  Amer.   1810. 
-^  l^perbf/reut  (northern).     ^.     June.     North 

Europe.    1820. 

—  isopyrofdet  (isopyrum-like).  }.  White.  June. 

Siberia.    1818. 
•»  lafeerua  (torn).  |.  White.  May.  South  Franee. 
1821. 

—  lanugino'nu  (woolly-Zeaoed).  1.  June.   South 

Europe.    1683. 

—  li'n^a  (tongue-Zeaeed).    3.    July.    Britain. 
•^fHontafnuM  (mountain).    \,    June.    Lapland. 

177«. 

—  fiapeUi/o7ftM  (napellus-Ieaved).  1.  July.  Tur- 

key.    1823. 

—  fMffioro'wf  (grore)*  1.  June.  Switierlaad.  1810. 


B.  nemor^tut  paue^rua    (fcw-flowcred).     !• 

June.    Switzerland.    18 IQ. 

—  nioaftis  (snowy),    j.    July.    Lapland.    1775« 

—  Pamaa»ifoUiu»  (Pamassia-leaved).  ^.  White. 

June.    South  Europe.    1760« 

—  pedati'fidiit  (doubly-lobe-cut).    1.    April.   Si* 

beria.     1827. 

—  plantagi'neui  (plantain-leaved).     1.     White. 

May.  Piedmont.  1819* 
~  pkUanif&liuM  (plane-tree-leaved).   3.    White. 

June.  Germany.  1769. 
— ^oVff-p/e'nfi  (double-flowered).  1.  White. 

May.    Alps.    I596. 

—  Pii'reAu  (Pursh's).    July.    N.  Amer.    1887. 

—  pygnue'tu  {p\gmj)»  i.  April.  Lapland.   1810. 

—  Pyrent^tu   (Pyrenean).      1.     White.     May. 

Pyrenees.    I8O7. 

— bupleurif(/Uu$  (bupleurum-leaved).     ^ 

White.    June.    Pyrenees.    1818. 

—  recurva'tu8  (curied-back-<eetf«(<).    June.    N. 

Amer.    I827. 

—  re'j»e*ur/7o're-p<«'no(creeping-doable-flowered). 

S.    July. 
~>  rhomboi'dnu  (diamond-/ea«e<Z).    April.     N. 
Amer.    1825. 

—  rtt/tt/tw  (reddish- AatVeiZ).  July.  Portugal.  1835. 

—  ruta/o'lhu  (rue-leaved).     ^.    White.     June. 

Austria.    1759. 

—  Sabi'ni  (Sabine's).    July.    N.  Amer.    1827. 

—  salsugino'nu  (•ait).    1.    April.  Siberia.   1823. 

—  SegvUfri  (Seguier's).  ^.  White.  June.  Pied- 

mont.   I8I9. 

—  spica'tut  (spike-yloioere«2).   1.   Yellow. .  April. 

Algiers.     1850. 

—  Sieffe'nU  (Steven's).  IJ.  June.  Volhinia.  I8I9. 
-^  tomento'tut  (woolly).  1.  June.  N.Amer.  1830. 

—  ViUa'rn  (Villars's).  1.   June.   South  Europe. 

I8I9. 

Eanu'nculus  (E,  Asia'ticus)  as  a 
Flojusi's  Floweb. 

Varieties. — These  are  Tex7  numeroas 
and  annually  inoreased. 

Soil. — This  should  be  of  a  fine  texture, 
easily  broken,  and  moderately  light.  It 
should  feel  soft  to  the  hand,  and  have  a 
little— but  a  little — sand  amongst  it. 
The  best  is  generally  found  near  to  rivers. 
Let  it  be  laid  on  a  long  heap,  not  too 
thick,  and  turned  over  once  a  month  for 
a  year.  It  will  then  be  in  good  condition 
for  use.  Bemoye  the  old  soil  away  from 
the  bed  you  intend  for  ranunculuses  to 
the  depth,  if  the  situation  is  dry,  of 
fifteen  inches :  if  wet,  ten  inches  will  do. 
Put  in  a  layer  of  yery  rotten  cow-dung, 
two  inches  thick;  then  bting  the  sofl, 
put  in  a  layer  of  four  inches,  upon  that 
put  a  layer  of  rotten  hotbed  dung  one 
inch  thick,  and  so  proceed  till  the 
bed  is  full,  and  raised  two  or  three  inches 
abo?e  the  surface.  Let  the  bed  be  edged 
with  boards  or  slates.  Hoop  it  over,  to 
protect  it  from  heavy  rain,  snows,  and 
hailstones.  'Turn  it  over,  mixing  the 
materials  together  well,  only  take  care 
not  to  disturb  the  layer  of  cow-dung  at 
the  bottom.    Let  this  turning  operation 
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hb  performdd  two  or  three  times  at  in- 
tetvals  of  three  or  four  weeks  between, 
fini^hiug  the  last  about  the  end  of 
January,  so  as  to  allow  the  bed  to  settle 
by  the  planting  time  in  February. 

Planting, — The  best  time  for  doing 
this  is  between  the  8th  and  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  soil  of  the  bed  ought  to  be 
neither  wet  nor  dry.  To  prove  its  state, 
take  up  a  handful,  gently  squeeze  it,  and 
let  it  faU  about  half  a  yard ;  if  it  is  in  a 
right  condition,  it  will  fall  in  pieces. 
With  a  rake  level  the  soil ;  then,  with  a 
triangular-shaped  and  rather  small  hoe, 
or  with  the  corner  of  a  common  hand- 
hoe,  draw  a  drill  across  the  bed,  two 
inches  deep ;  draw  the  next  five  inches 
distant  from  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  bed  is  finished.  Commence  this 
some  fine  morning,  when  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  the  day  continuing  fine.  When 
the  drills  are  iJl  fimished,  sprinkle  at  the 
bottom  of  each  drill  some  fine  sand; 
then  bring  out  your  ranunculus  roots, 
with  a  numbered  label,  made  either  of 
lead,  with  the  number  stamped  upon  it, 
or  of  wood,  with  each  number  written 
upon  it  with  a  black-lead-pencil  upon  a 
coating  of  white-lead.  Begin  then  to 
plant  the  variety  written  in  your  book 
Opposite  No.  1 ;  take  each  root  between 
your  finger  and  thumb,  and  place  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drill,  very  gently  press- 
ing it  down  in  the  sand  to  about  half  the 
length  of  the  claws  of  each  root.  Having 
placed  the  first  to  your  mind,  put  the 
next  at  four  inches  distance  from  it,  and 
so  proceed  till  you  have  planted  all  the 
first  kind ;  then  thrust  in  the  numbered 
label,  either  with  the  number  facing  the 
kind,  or  with  its  back  to  it.  Both  ways 
are  practised  by  florists,  but  we  prefer 
the  number  to  face  the  variety  it  belongs 
to.  If  our  plan  is  followed  the  number 
should  be  always  put  in  first,  the  whole 
of  the  variety  planted,  and  then  the 
second  number  put  in,  and  the  second 
kind  planted.  Follow  on  in  this  manner 
till  the  bed  is  filled.  As  soon  as  that  is 
completed,  cover  the  roots  just  over  the 
crowns  with  some  more  of  the  fine  sand : 
this  sand  prevents  the  roots  from  getting 
too  wet,  or  moulding.  Then  with  a  rake 
carefully  level  down  the  soil  into  the 
drills.  If  your  bed  is  not  edged  with 
boards  or  slates  (as  recommended  be- 
fore), stretch  a  line  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  about  four  inches  from  the  roots, 
and  with  the  back  of  the  iipade  pat  the 


soil  on  the  side  of  the  bed  gently,  td 
make  it  firm;  then  chop  down  the  edge  of 
the  bed  nearly  perpendicularly. 

Jfter-cuUure, — It  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  flower  that  ihe  soil  about 
them  should  be  close  and  firm,  almost 
approaching  to  hardness.  If  the  bed 
has  been  rightly  prepared,  and  the  flower 
planted  according  to  the  instructions 
given,  all  will  be  well.  When  the  tops 
begin  to  push  through  the  soil,  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  tread  the 
soil  down  very  firm  between  the  rows, 
and  if  any  symptoms  of  cracking  in  the 
soil  appear,  itiQ  surface  should  be  stirred 
to  prevent  it.  Protection  from  sharp 
late  frosts  should  be  given,  by  covering 
whenever  such  weather  is  likely  to  take 
place,  and  it  is  equally  beneficial  to  pro- 
tect irom  heavy  rains.  Both  are  best 
excluded  by  hoops  extended  across  the 
bed  to  support  a  covering  of  tarpaulin  or 
oil-cloth.  Buring  April  and  May,  should 
dry  weather  prevail,  water  may  be  caa- 
tiously  administered  at  intervals  in  an 
evening,  but  only  just  so  much  as  will 
prevent  the  soil  of  itte  bed  from  cracking ; 
or  a  little  moss  or  old,  spent  tanners' 
bark,  ^c,  may  be  neatly  placed  between 
the  rows,  which  will  retain  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  The  over-abundant  applica- 
tion of  water  is  a  veiy  common  error, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  evils. 

The  dying  of  leaves,  in  some  instances, 
evidently  depends  on  a  want  of  vigour, 
or  partial  rot  in  the  root ;  and,  in  some 
few  cases,  it  would  appear  to  be  caused 
by  large  earthwonn8»  forming  their  wide 
tracks  amid  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
nearly  undermining  them;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  produced 
by  iigudicious  watering. 

During  the  expansion  of  the  flower- 
buds,  and  when  they  are  fully  blown,  an 
awning  should  be  erected  over  the  bed, 
as  in  the  case  of  tulips,  that  rain  and 
hot  sun  may  be  excluded';  and  gentle 
watering  every  second  or  third  evening 
may  be  given,  which  will  keep  the  bed 
cool  and  moist,  and  promote  the  size  of 
the  flower.  As  much  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  possible,  that  the  flower-stems 
be  not  drawn  and  weakened. 

Raising  Seedlings. — Save  seed  only 
from  varieties  distinguished  for  excellence 
of  form  and  colour.  Sow  in  February, 
and  place  the  boxes  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  frame.  Sow  in  boxes  eighteen  inches 
by  eleven  inches,  uid  four  inches  deep^ 
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Toll  of  loamy  earth,  and  the  siirfaoe 
level.  Sow  the  seeds  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  apart ;  cover  them  as  thinly 
as  possible,  and  water  with  a  fine  rose ; 
bat  plaee  the  boxes  under  glass,  without 
heat.  The  plants  usually  maJse  their 
appearance  in  about  a  month.  Give  air 
day  and  night,  except  in  severe  frost; 
then  cover  up  with  straw  mats.  With 
such  protection,  the  young  plants  will 
endure  the  severest  seasons.  Put  the 
boxes  in  the  open  ground  up  to  the 
isecond  week  in  May,  and  water  daily 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  wither;  then 
suffer  the  boxes  to  become  quite  dry; 
and  in  the  middle  of  July  take  them  up, 
and  preserve  the  roots  in  bags  until 
February,  and  then  plant  them  as  the 
general  stock.  In  tiie  following  June 
they  flower, 

Ttiking  up. — ^The  roots,  in  wet  seasons, 
should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
turn  yellow,  as  they  are  apt  to  sprout; 
but  in  dry  seasons  they  may  remain  until 
the  leaves  are  brown.  Take  them  up  as 
dry  as  the  season  will  permit ;  complete 
the  diying  in  a  warm  room,  rather  than 
in  the  sun,  and  store  them  in  a  dry,  cool 
place. 

Forcing.  —  Select  tubers  which  have 
been  kept  three  or  four  months,  or  even 
a  year  over  the  season  of  planting,  these 
being  more  easily  excited  than  those 
which  have  been  only  the  usual  time  out 
of  the  soil;  plant  them  in  pots  about 
the  beginning  of  August ;  and,  by  bring- 
ing these  into  the  greenhouse  at  different 
periods,  a  bloom  is  kept  up  from  October 
to  February. 

Bape,  or  Coleseed.  (Bra'ssi^ana'pus.) 
Like  mustard  and  other  small  salading, 
it  may  be  sown  at  any  period  of  the  year, 
"When  in  request,  being  allowed  a  separate 
bed.  It  is  cultivated  as  Mustabo,  which 
see. 

To  obtain  Seed.-^Home  plants  of  a 
sowing  made  about  the  middle  of  July 
.must be  thinned  to  eighteen  inches  apart: 
they  will  survive  the  winter,  and  flower 
in  the  May  and  June  of  the  next  year. 
The  seed,  which  is  produced  in  great 
abundance,  ripens  in  July  and  August, 
and  must  be  cut  as  it  does  so,  and  laid 
upon  cloths  to  dry. 

Rape  (eoible-booted).     This  name 

may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  the  rape 

mentioned  by  Mr.  Dickson,  one  of  the 

▼ice-presidents  of  the  Horticultural  So- 

.  dety.  Its  root  is  white  and  carrot-shaped, 


about  the  size  of  the  middle  flnger.  It 
is  much  more  delicate  in  flavour  than 
the  turnip,  like  which  root  it  is  cooked, 
only  that  it  is  not  peeled,  but  scraped, 
its  skin  being  remarkably  thin. 

Sowing. — For  the  main  crop,  sow  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August, 
or  even  later.  These  will  supply  the 
table  until  April ;  and  if  wanted  through- 
out the  year,  a  little  may  be  sown  in  the 
latter  end  of  October,  the  plants  from 
which  will  be  fit  for  use  during  April 
and  May ;  the  last  crop  to  be  sown  from 
the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of 
February,  which  will  come  in  at  the  end 
of  May  and  during  June.  On  a  north 
border,  and  if  the  soU  is  sandy  and  moist, 
it  is  possible  to  have  them  sweet  and 
tender  during  the  whole  summer,  to  effect 
which  sow  at  the  close  of  March  and 
May. 

GuUivation, — Thin  and  hoe  as  turnips. 
In  dry  weather  the  beds  must  be  watered 
regularly. 

jSoi/.— One  great  advantage  attending 
the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  is,  that 
it  requires  no  manure.  Any  soil  that  is 
poor  and  light,  especially  if  sandy,  is 
suitable  to  it.  In  rich,  manured  soil  it 
grows  much  larger,  but  not  so  sweet  and 
good. 

To  obtain  Seed  in  February  or  March, 
some  of  the  finest  roots  are  transplanted 
to  two  feet  asunder ;  but  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  a  better  practice  to  leave  them 
where  grown.  The  seed  must  be  cut  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  treated  as  directed  for 
turnips,  &c, 

Rapha'nus.  Radish.  (From  ra^  quickly, 
and  phainomai,  to  appear ;  rapid  germi< 
nation  of  the  seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Cruc^fers 
[Brassicacese].  lAan..,  l^'Tetradynamia.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seeds;  rich,  sandy  soil;  but 
for  standing  the  winter  it  should  be  dry  and  poof. 
See  Radish. 

R.  canda'tus  (tuled).    I}.  White,  purple.    July. 
Java.     1815. 

—  La'»((ra(Landra).   8.   Yellow.    June.    Itdy. 

1820.    Biennial. 

—  tatifma  (cultiTated).  3.  White,  purple.   May. 

China.    1548. 

Baphio'lepis.  Indian  Hawthorn. 
(From  raphi»,  a  needle,  and  lepis,  a  scale ; 
formation  of  the  bractes.  Nat.  ord.,  Apple- 
worts  [PomacesB].  Linn.,  12'Jcosandria 
2'Di'peHtagynia.    Allied  to  Crataegus.)  , 

Half-hardy,  white-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs* 
from  China.  Cattinn  of  half-ripened  shoots  in 
sandy  loam,  in  a  shdtered  place,  under  a  band- 
light  ;  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  a  sheltered  pla^e 
agaiiMt  a  wall,  or  protected  in  very  cold  places  by 
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m  cold  pit;  most  of  them  bave  stood  at  leMt 
seventl  fteuont  protected  by  a  wall  in  the  vicinity 
of  London. 

JR.  Tndica  (Indian).    June.    ]  806. 
•— /iA«oe/e'mi>n(brown-8tamened).  4.  June.  1818. 
—  rtt'dra  (red).    15.    Reddish.    June.    1806. 
— MUetf&lia  (willow-leaved).    S.    June.    1830. 

Raspai'lia.    (Named  after  M.  Raspail, 

a  French  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Bruniads 

[Bruniacefle].      Linn.,    6-Pentandria  1- 

Monogynia.    Allied  to  Brunia.) 

Oreenhonie  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  young, 
•tubby  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  belU^lass,  and  in 
a  cold  franc ;  sandy,  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
40**  to  48°. 

iZ.  ffitcropAy'ito  (■mall-leaTcd).   1.   White.  July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1804. 

Easpberby.    Eu'bus  ida^us. 

Varieties. — The  most  useful  are  as 
follows: — 1.  Red  Antwerp;  2.  Yellow 
Antwerp ;  3.  Fastolff,  or  Filby ;  4.  Double- 
bearing.  Of  these,  Nos.  1  and  2  have 
been  for  many  years  highly  esteemed; 
but  3  has,  of  late, in  a  great  degree,  super- 
seded them,  being  larger  and  of  at  least 
equal  flavour,  a  great  bearer,  and  pos- 
sessing that  desirable  property  in  the 
summer  Easpberries  of  producing  occa- 
sionally fine  autumnal  fruit,  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  double-bearing 
kinds.  No.  4  is  a  decided  autumn  Rasp- 
berry. Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgewordi, 
has  a  new  variety  of  this  &om  America, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  superior.  Another 
variety  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry;  this  Mr.  Rivers  calls  *'the 
Blftck,"  and  states  is  good  for  preserving. 

Propagation :  by  Suckers. — Those  who 
desire  to  make  a  new  plantation  of  Rasp- 
berries will  do  well  to  obtain  their 
suckers  from  a  healthy  stock.  We  have 
known  new  plantations  made  in  cases  of 
emergency  from  a  stock  which  had  stood 
too  long  in  the  ground,  and  of  course 
were  lean,  if  not  diseased.  This  lean- 
ness was  evidently  transmitted  to  their 
progeny,  and,  despite  high  manuring,  a 
year  pr  two  was  lost  before  they  could 
recover.  Suckers,  then,  may  be  planted 
any  time  between  October  and  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  and  they  are  drawn  away 
from  the  old  plants  by  hand;  a  slight 
pull  will  soon  show  which  are  those  Sia- 
posed  to  colonise.  Deeply-dug  ground  is 
requisite,  and  it  should  have  a  liberal 
amount  of  half-rotten  manure.  Strong 
'  suckers  (drawn  with  a  ball  of  soil,  if  pos- 
sible) may  be  planted  three  in  a  group, 
'  at  the  end  of  September,  four  feet  apart 
from  centre  to  centre ;  and  the  rows,  if 


side  by  side,  diz  feet  apart.  As  soon  a 
the  leaf  drops,  say  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, we  would  pmne  one  strong  cane 
to  three  feet,  a  second  to  two  feet,  and  a 
third  to  within  a  couple  or  three  inches 
of  the  soil.  By  these  means  a  nice  little 
crop  may  be  taken  the  first  year,  and 
good  shoots  reserved  for  the  next. 

From  8eed.-^Thi9  is  practised  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  raising  new  kinds  ;  and 
the  seed  collected  from  superior  berries, 
when  thoroughly  ripe,  is  washed  from  the 
pulp  and  dried,  then  packed  in  papers 
until  spring.  In  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary it  must  be  sown,  and  a  gentle  hot- 
bed would  hurry  the  process  much.  The 
seedlings  must  be  pricked  out  when  three 
inches  high,  and  generous  treatment 
must  be  continued;  and  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  having  been  hardened 
off,  they  may  be  planted  at  once  in  their 
final  destination.  All  that  is  requisite 
now  is  careful  training,  the  keeping  down 
suckers  and  watery  spray;  and  when  the 
shoots  are  five  feet  long,  the  top  may  be 
pinched  to  consolidate  the  wood. 

iSoiL— When  wild,  being  an  inhabitant 
of  woods,  a  damp  soil,  somewhat  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  is  found  to  suit  it  best. 
We  have  generally  known  it  most  suc- 
cessful in  a  darkish  soil  of  an  alluvium 
character ;  any  of  our  loams,  however,  of 
sound  texture,  will  grow  it  in  perfection, 
but  the  soil  should  be  tolerably  deep.  A 
hot  and  loose  sand,  short  of  depth,  is 
the  least  suitable.  To  meet  the  increased 
amount  of  perspiration  from  the  leaf  to 
which  the  cultivated  plant  is  liable  in 
sunny  situations,  extra  provision  in  the 
way  of  top-dressing  and  mulching  is 
highly  to  be  commended. 

Culture  during  the  Growing  Period, — 
Soon  after  the  canes  begin  to  shoot  in 
spring,  a  slight  thiiming-out  is  very  bene- 
ficial ;  this  may  take  place  about  tiie  be- 
ginning of  May.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  a 
thinning  of  the  suckers  may  take  place, 
for,  in  general,  they  produce  a  profusion, 
and  such  draw  on  the  resources  of  the 
plant,  and  exhaust  the  soU.  About  four 
or  five  may  be  left  on  each  stool ;  if  they 
are  very  gross,  the  moderate  ones  may 
be  left ;  if  weak,  the  strongest. 

If  they  have  not  been  mulehed,  it 
should  be  done  immediately.  As  soon 
as  the  last  fruit  is  gathered,  the  old  bear- 
ing shoots  may  be  cut  clean  away,  and 
the  young  canes  drawn  a  littl^  closer  to- 
gether.   When  over  five  feet  in  heiglit, 


the  tops  Di*7  be  pinohed ;  tMi,  howarer, 
^onld  not  be  done  before  Lbe  end  of 

CvUure  daring  the  Eist  Period.— As 
flooa  as  the  leaves  have  all  fBlleo,  pnm- 
JDg  la*,)  Ukd  place,  and  oar  praotice  ia 
to  leave  four  cuieB.  These  we  ent  at 
JifTerent  heiehle ;  the  UlleHt  about  four 
feet;  tha  next  about  niiis  inches  loner, 
and  HO  on  with  thereat.  BjtbeaemeiinB 
the  yonng  sp"r  is  nioely  divided,  and 
the  plants  fmc  from  bottomto  top.  The 
canes  ore  now  iieatl;  fastened,  and  a  top- 
dressing  oompleies  the  rest  penod.  AH 
■e  drawn  Bwny. 
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liest  and  finest 
obtained  from  ei 
planted  beneath 
south  wall,  and  tiaiDedt 
i^unst  it  in  this  form. 
But  in  the  open  ground 
tba  best  mode  of  train- 
ing is  round  small 
hoopB,thus.  Tbewati 
form  is  plaiting  tbe 
canes  together;  and 
training  in  arches,  or 
other  compact  forms, 
excluding  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the 
SDH,  is  little  better. 

Forcing.  —  Eaap- 
benies  may  be  forc^, 
growing  either  in  pots 
or  in  3ie  bordera  of__ 
the  house.  They  may 
be  also  planted  on  the  ontside  of  a  pit, 
the  bearing  canes  being  introduced  with- 
inside,  and  trained  to  a  trellis,  whilst  tt>e 
present  year's  shoots  are  left  ouUiide. 

RattLEbnakb  Fkbn.  Bolry'Mum  Vtr- 
gi'nie-am. 

IUuwo'lita.  (Named  after  L.  ifou. 
wolf.  M.D.,  a  botanioal  traveller.  Nat, 
ord.,  Dogbanei  [ApooynaeeEB].  Linn.,  5- 
~ '  nDjjdio.    Allied  to  Ca- 
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I,  arttulibT*idt-th< 


MBT,  the  French  entomolc^ist  Nat  ord., 
Reaumuriade  [ReaumoriaceK].  Linn., 
\3-Polya«iria  b-Ptntagynia.) 

■hoou  ID  Mnd.  under  »  (Ivt:  tandv,  flbrrloun* 

R.  Ajiprricof'ilCf  (St.  Jahn'i-nort-likc).  S.  Purpin 
—  tpmnK!uJu'(fl(ifonBJiJ»./m«*).i.PiBii.Jm»». 

Ked  Bat.     Las'rut  Caroline' niii. 

Red  Cedak.     Jtiai'perut  Ftrginia'na. 

Red  Gdm-treb.  EucoIs'fI™  reiiai'/era. 

Red  NiOHiaaASB.   Eri'ea  AnJicoco'ia, 

RfiD  SpmeB.    Set  AcAsns. 

Reeve'bia.  (Named  after  /.  Beetei, 
Eiq.,  of  Canton.  Nat.  ord.,  Stereutiadt 
[Sterculiaceie].  Linn.,  IS-JUonaiUlp^a 
e  Pol^andria.     Allied  to  Heticteres.) 

ripcDtil  >hooti  in  nai,  under  a  bell-glui ;  fibrt 
loun,  lud  ■  little  ludT  pat.  WinurUBp,,  4T 
toiS". 

R,  IMl/Ttufiia   ttbjne.iau.Jllivtnil],   t.   WUMi 
JuBujr.    China.    lBl£. 

Relba'nia-  (Named  after  B.  Bellum, 
a  botanical  aatbor.  Nat.  ord.,  Compositet 
[AsleraceEc].  Linn.,  19-3j/iigenena  3- 
Superji«a.) 

GrceabouH  flnr^Kfln  ihralM.  Cutcingi  of  fins 
joune  dde-thoott  u  land,  ander  a  bell^fflut,  is 

Wines  temp..  40°  to  49°.  Tlxn  in  Hiinl  tpf 

Oct  bdlds  the  rallooiiic  ;— 

it.  t^Hvro'fa  (ipradingr).  11-  Tellowi  Uay.Capa 

BENtHTHE'aA.  (From  rm,  a  Iddney, 
and  aathera,  a  pollen-bag,  or  anther ; 
shape  of  antbera.  Nat.  ord.,  Orthidi 
[Orohidaceie].  Linn.,  20.Qynandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 


AugiuC.  CochiD^CluDa. 
rnith.  Dnember* 


Bekdi-e's  Tank  Systeh  of  heating 
WBS  first  suggested,  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Rendle,  nurseryman,  of  Plymouth.  A 
tank  of  iron  or  wood,  twenty  feet  lon^t, 
five  feet  broad,  and  six  inches  deep,  is 
ooDstracted  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
and  aurronnded  by  a  walk,  except  at  the 
end,  where  the  boiler  is  fixed  for  beating 
it.  The  top  of  the  tank  is  covered  with  large 
slabs  of  slate,  oemented  together,  to  pre- 
vent the  excessiTe  escape  of  steam.  Around 
this  is  a  frame  snffloieotly  high  to  retain 
the  bark,  in  wbich  the  pots  are  plnnged. 


,The  bdlsT  and  tank  Me  flUed  iriUi  water, 
and  this  cironlatea,  when  the  Acs  ia  Ughted 
under  the  former,  by  means  of  two  pipes, 
one  Ihim  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
other  retaming  nearer  to  its  bottom. 
The  expense  of  pipes,  and  the  danger  of 
their  freezing,  are  avoided ;  the  Ore  only 
tequirea  to  be  kept  l^hled  for  two  hours 
wX  night,  and  ^ain  for  the  same  period 
in  the  morning;  the  vat«r,  when  onoe 
heated,  retaining  its  Cemperatnre  for  a 
long  time.  In  a  small  house,  the  appa- 
ratus con  be  constructed  for  £b,  and  in 
all  for  less  than  half  the  cost  of  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  saving  in  tan  and  la- 
bour is  also  very  great.  In  some  places 
tan  costs  19s.  per  cart-load,  and  where  it 
is  cheaper,  the  tronble  and  litter  incident 
to  its  employment,  and  the  dangers  of 
loss  from  fongi  and  insectn,  of  which  it 
is  tbe  pecnlioriy  fertile  foater-pareut, 
render  it  objecdonable  as  a  source  of 
heat;  and  whenever  the  ton  has  to  be 
renewed,  the  trouble  and  destruction  of 
plants  are  always  great. 

"  In  my  new  propagating  honae,"  says 
Mr.  Bandle,"the  tank  or  cistern  ia  placed 
in  the  centre,  with  a  walk  aurronnding  it, 
HO  aa  to  enable  the  propagator  with 
greater  ease  to  attend  to  the  plants,  Ac. 

"  On  tbe  outside  of  the  houae  is  a  fire- 
shed,  in  which  the  boiler  is  fixed.  The 
tank,  mnde  of  wood,  one  and  a  half  or 
two  inehes  thick,  which  I  find  the  cheap- 
.est  material,  (it  also  prevents  the  water 
cooling  so  fast  as  it  does  either  in  atone 
or  iron,)  may  be  lined  with  lead  or  zinc. 
Eiaody  in  the  centre  of.  the  tank  is  a 
partition,  serving  the  double  purpose  of 
causing  the  water  to  ciroulaie,  as  well  as 
to  support  the  edges  of  ibe  slates,  an 
aperture  being  left  m  the  partition,  of 
about  two  inches  in  breadth,  to  allow  the 
water  a  free  passage.  The  flow-pipe  enters 
near  the  appendage  of  the  tank,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  pipe  a  pieoe  of  perfo 
rated  copper  is  placed,  aa  also  at  the  re 
tam-pipe,  to  prevent  dirt  and  aedimeE 
lh>m  fiadingtbeirwayintotheb  oiler.  After 
everything  is  properly  fixed,  the  tank  is 
filled  with  water,  which,  of  course,  at  the 

same  time  fills  the  boiler The  tank 

is  about  four  inches  deep.  Across  it,  and 
resling  on  its  sides,  are  placed  slate 
stones  about  an  inch  and  a  t^  thick,  < 
sqnare  at  the  edges.  These  are  [astei 
to  each  other  by  Roman  cement,  or  Ah 
thaw  lime,  to  prevent  a  superfluity 
.  steam  from  escaping  into  tlie  house. . . 
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Aronud  the  edgea  of  the  slates  «  piece 
of  inch  board,  about  nine  inebes  deep, 
should  be  placed  to  enclose  the  sawdust, 
nd,  moss,  or  other  plunging  material." 
In  the  following  sketch,  for  whioh,  as 
well  as  for  the  nett.  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Handle,  A  i»  a.  transverse  section  at 
Roger's  conical  boiler;  .Sis the  fireplace; 

5,  the  tank ;  e,  tbe  flow-pipe ;  d,  the  pipe 
y  whioh  the  water  retuma  to  the  boiler; 
e,  is  the  hole  for  the  smoke,  wbiob, 
joined  to  a  Sue,/,  can  be  made  either  to 
asoend  the  ohioiaey  at  once,  or  to  pMS 
round  the  house. 


.  It  is  described  as  "  a  very  uaefol  and 
most  desirable  structure  for  the  growth 
of  the  Pine  Apple,  with  *  hollow  wall, 
recommended  by  aU  garden  orchiteots  iji 
preferanoa  to  a  solid  wall — the  heat  or 
cold  being  not  ao  readily  conducted  as 
through  a  aolid  mass  of  masonry."  Mr- 
Kendle  m^ht  have  added,  that  hallow 
walls  are  also  much  drier,  —  Stndle't 
Trealiie  on  tlu  Tatili  Sgltan.  Btt  Stots 
and  Hotbed. 

BeNEA'LHu.  The  following  should  be 
added  lo  Alpinia,  instead  of  forming  this 
genus : — 
it.  gTondilhi'fii  (luge-flowimd].  It.  WkUc.  AptU. 

NtwZolind.     IS33. 
-paB(c«te'(fl(p«DLcl(fl).  li.Wl.iu.  June.  N, 

—  puteMUit   (pnttj).    1.    WhiM.    June.     W. 
BsqoiE'iiu.  (Named  after .Sf.&yiiieii, 
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a  French  botanist  Natord.,  X^^nmliiotM 
Plants  [FabaoesB].  lAoJUjl^-Monadelphia 
e-Decandna.    Allied  to  Psoralia.) 

StoTe  eve^reen  throbi,  with  jrdlow  flovren. 
Gttttingt  of  half-riptned)  itobby  thoota  in  n&d« 
under  a  bdl-c lau,  in  hMt  i  sandj  lotm,  flbry 
p«st,  and  driflid  toaf-moold.  WaUg  ttmp.f  Br 
to  W*;  ■nmmer,  W*  to  80°. 

B.  odeoniafto  (rerenad-hMr^lraoMl).    I.    July. 

Senagal.    18M. 
•^  ^^kmrontfrma  (ronnd-aeaded}.  1.  ApriL  Cvpe 

of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

Bkss'da.  Mignonette.  (From  retedOfto 
calm ;  sapposed  Yirtue  for  external  bruises. 
Nat.  ord.,  WeldworU  [ResedacesB].  linn., 
ll'Dodecandria  S-THgynia,) 

All  by  eeedt ;  the  half-shrubby  kinds  alio  by 
cuttings  s  seeds  must  be  sown  at  different  timea,ac- 
eording  as  the  bloom  is  wanted*  The  beginning  and 
middle  of  May  is  early  enough  to  sow  m  the  open 
border.  Though  usiudlv  treated  as  annuals,  most 
of  the  Mi^ooettes  may  be  grown  as  nnder-dimbs 
or  perennials,  if  they  are  prevented  seeding  freely, 
and  kept  from  frost  in  winter.  We  have  seen  the 
common  Mignonette  that  had  been  kept  in  a  pot 
about  eight  years,  and  flowered  freely  erery  sea- 
son.   See  MiajfowBTTB. 

A.  CAIiM'iuJs  (China).   S.    rellow,  green.   June. 

China.    1810. 
^  odor^ta  Cwctoittd'Mignomette),  1.  Green,  red. 

August.    Italy.    1768. 

—  —^fruUtacms  (shrubby).  S.  Augost.  Egypt. 

1758. 

—  truneafta  (abrnpt-ended-Jeatwd).  1|^.  Tellow. 

June.    Natolia.    1830. 

Bbsebyb  Gasdxh.    See  Kurssbt. 

Bbst.  That  period  when  a  plant  is  not 
growing. 

Rbbt-Habbow.    Ono'nU. 

Besubeecxzon  Plant.    Anasta'tica. 

Rbtahi'lla.  (The  Peruvian  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Ehamnoiis  [  Bbamnaoee] .  Linn., 
d-PentOHtlria  i'Monogyma.  Allied  to  Col- 
letia.) 

Erargfeen  shrubs.  Cnttingaof  young  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  summer ;  sandy  loam  and 
ilbfypeat.  The  speoies  from  Peru  requires  a  warm 
greenhouse,  and  that  from  Chili  the  protection  of 
a  cold  pit  in  winter,  or  a  Tery  sheltered  situation 
out  of  doors,  or  against  a  wall. 

R,  epMdra  (ephedra-like).  8.  Cream.  Chili.  1833. 

—  OMorda'to  (reTersed-heart-leatwif).  8.  Yellow. 

Peru.    1838. 

SETABDmo  requires  as  muoh  skill  as 
forcing,  for  as  the  latter  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  all  that  is  suitable  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  plant's  rapid  healthy  growth, 
so  retarding  requires  the  withholding 
from  it  of  those  contingendes.  Thus  to 
retard  growth,  the  lowest  temperature, 
and  the  least  degree  of  light  compatible 
with  healthy  growth,  must  be  secured ; 
and  to  this  end  plants  for  succession  are 
often  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall. 
See  ScBEENS. 
44 


Then,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries,  plants  are  often 
cut  down  in  the  spring,  compelling  them 
to  form  fresh  foliage  and  stems,  and  tiius 
be  productive  in  ttie  autumn  instead  of 
the  summer. 

The  Tegetation  of  many  bulbs  may  be 
prevented  by  merely  keeping  them  dry, 
and,  indeed,  the  withholding  the  usual 
supply  of  water,  giving  it  only  in  dimi> 
nished  quantities,  is  necessary  in  all  re- 
tarding treatment.  To  secure  the  endre 
resting  of  bulbs,  and  of  such  plants  as 
will  bear  so  low  a  temperature,  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  ice-house  is  effectual; 
and  to  this  end  it  should  have  a  few 
shelves  for  the  support  of  boxes  or  flower- 
pots. Banks  of  earth  ranging  east  and 
west,  and  facing  the  north  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  are  very  useful  in  retarding  the 
early  advance  to  seed  in  hot  weather  of 
spinach,  lettuces,  A».  Espaliers  ranging 
similarly,  and  shaded  during  the  whole  of 
March  and  the  two  following  months,  will 
blossom  later  and  more  unfailingly  than 
trees  more  exposed  to  the  sun  in  spring. 
Similar  exclusion  of  heat  and  light  re- 
tards the  ripening  of  picked  fruit,  and 
if  ^the  air  be  excluded  from  them,  or  its 
oxygen  withdrawn,  firuit  will  remain  un- 
ripened  for  weeks.  To  effect  this,  put  a 
paste  formed  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  water,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wide- 
mouthed  glass-botUe,  then  a  layer  of  large 
pebbles  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  paste, 
then  fill  the  bottle  with  peaches,  apricots, 
or  plums,  gathered  a  few  days  before  they 
are  ripe,  cork  the  bottle  tight,  and  cover 
the  cork  with  melted  resin.  They  have 
been  thus  kept  for  a  month,  and  summer 
apples  and  pears  for  three  months.  They 
ripen  when  again  exposed  to  the  air. 

Betinipht'llxtk.  (From  retine^  resiii« 
and  phyllony  a  leaf.  Nat.  ord.,  Oinchonads 
[Cinchonaoese].  Linn.,  6'Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Hamiltonia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cutttngs  of  hiHf-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  sweet, 
mout  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat, 
with  pieces  of  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  85"  to 
W*  i  summer,  W*  to  85^ 

R,  eeeum^fiofrum  (side-flowering).     10.    White. 
8.  Amer.    1830. 

Bha'mkus.  Buckthorn.  (From  rham^ 
a  Celtioword,  signifying  a  tuft  of  branches. 
Nat.  ord.,  Rhamnads  [Bhamnaoes] .  Linn., 
6'Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  and  stove  species,  by  cnttinas  in 
sand,  under  a  |[lus,  in  summer,  and  in  a  cold  or 
close,  warm  pit  respectively;  sandy  loam   and 
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leaf-mould.  Hardy  apeeies,  bv  leedt,  layen,  and 
cuttings,  and  more  especially  toe  latter  mode  with 
all  the  evergreens,  which  should  be  taken  off 
in  the  autumn,  and  inserted  in  sandv  soil,  in  a 
shady  border,  with  hand-lights  over  them ;  good 
garden-soil. 

GBEENHOUSE  EVEBaBEEN  SHBUBS. 
Ji.  amygdafUnua  (almond-like).  8.  Yellow.  June. 
N.  Africa. 

—  celti/o'lhu  (celtis-leaved).   90.   Green,  yellow. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  eremUa'tus  (scolloped).     8.     Green,  yellow* 

April.    Tenenfle.    1778. 

—  integri/o'liua  (entire-leaved).  3.  Green.  Tene- 

nffe.    1832. 

—  prinoi'dea  (winter-berry-like).     10.     Yellow. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1778. 

—  tetrogo'nus  (four-angled).    6.    Green.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    181 6. 

—  Thee'gant  (Theezan.   Tea).  S.    Green.   May. 

China. 

STOVE  EYEBGBESN  8HBXTBS. 
J{.  Swrtname'fUM  (Surinam).    1.    Green,  yellow. 
Surinam.    1820. 

—  umbella'tus  (umbelled).  8.   Beddish.   Mexico. 

1839. 

HABDT  DECIOnOUS   SHBUBS. 
R,  tUnifo'Hus  (alder-leaved).    4.    Green.    May. 
N.  Amer.    1778. 

—  alpi'mu  (alpine).   3.    Green.    May.   Switzer- 

land.   1572. 

—  Carolinia'nus  (Carolina).    4.     Green.     May. 

N.  Amer.    1 819. 

—  catha'rtictu  (purging).    12;     Green,  yellow. 

May.    England. 
— Hydrie'ntU  (Hydrian).    12.    Green,  yel- 
low.   June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  Dahu'ricuB  (Dahurian).    10.     Green,  yellow. 

May.    Dahuria.    I8I7. 

—  erpthro'gylon  fred-wood).    0.    Yellow,  green. 

July.    Siberia.    1823. 

angtiati'uimum  (narrowest-JeaoeJ).  Cau- 
casus. 

—/ra'ngula  (breaking.  Alder).  10.  White. 
May.    Britain. 

—  — —  angtuH/o'lia  (narrow-leaved).  10.  White. 

May.    Britain. 
— franguloi'dea  (frangula-like).  4.  Green.  May. 
N.  Amer.     1810. 

—  hp'bridua  (hybrid).    12.    Green. 

—  wi/S*c/o'rttM  (dyer's).  6.  Green,  yellow.  June. 

South  Europe.    l683. 

—  lanceoMtus  (spear-head-ZeaoeiQ.    12.    Green. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1812. 
•^toH/o'lim  (broad-leaved).    4.     Green.    July. 
Azores.    1778. 

—  — —  macula' tus  (spotted).    6.    Green.    July. 

1845. 

—  longi/o'luu  (long-leaved).    0.    Green.    1823. 

—  Igcioi'dee  (bozthom-like).    0.   -Green,  yellow. 

November.    Spain.    1752. 

Arragone'nsi9  (Arragon).   0.    Green,  yel- 

'.         low.    October.    Azragon.    1752. 

—  oleoi'dea  (olive-like).  4.  Green,  yellow.  June. 

l^pain.     1762. 

—  PaUa'aii  (Pallas's).    Russia.    1838. 

—  pu'miltu  (dwarf).    2.    Green,  yellow.    July. 

Camiola.    1752. 

—  JPur«Ata'ntM  (Pursh's).    0.   Green.   May.   N. 

Amer.    1820. 

—  ptm7/u«  (weak).   1.    May.    Naples.    1823. 

—  rupe'stria  (rock).    2.    Green.     May.     South 

Europe.     1769. 

—  aamt'tilia  (rock).    1.     Green,  yellow.     May. 

Eufope.    1752. 


R.  apaMafo^Kus  (ipatala-leaved).  Boisia.  1888. 

—  tinoio'riwf  (dyer's).   8.    Green,  yellow.    May. 

Hungary.    1820. 

—  Fa/«n/t'n««(VaIentia).  2.  Green.  May.  South 

Europe.     1810. 

—  vir j'aVtM  (twiggy).  8.  Green.  June.  NepauL 

1820. 
^  Wutfe'nU  (Wulfen's).  S.  Green.  July.  South 

Europe.     1758. 

KAJBLBY  EYEBaBEEN   SHBUBS. 
R.  alattfmua  {baatard  -  leaned  -  alatemus) .      20. 

Green.    May.    South  Europe.    1029. 

—  — ~  anguatifdflia  (narrow-leaved).  20.  Green. 

May.    South  Europe.    1039. 

Boitfa'nca  (Balearic).   20.    Green.    May. 

South  Europe. 

—  "'-—ft/liiM'arge'nteia  (sUver-e<j^6<i-Ieaved).  20. 

Green.  May.  South  Europe. 
f&Hia-au'reia  (golden-e(2^0(2-leaved).    20. 

Green.  May.  South  Europe. 
f&liia-maetUa'tua  (spotted-leaved).     20. 

Green.  May.  South  Europe. 
Hiapc^nica  (Spanish).   20.    Green.    May. 

South  Europe. 

—  buxifo'liua  (box-leaved).    3.     Green,  yellow. 

May.    Numidia.     1820. 

—  eardioea'rpua  (heart-podded).    1832. 

—  pube'aeena  (downy).    4.    Pale  yellow.    May. 


0.    1839. 

(From  rhapiSf  a 
a  seed.  Nat.  ord., 
Linn.,  2-lH- 


Franee.    1817* 

—  Wi'ckliua  (Wiekle*a). 

Rhapidospo'ba. 
needle,  and  sporos, 
Acanthads  [Acanthacese]. 
andria  1-Monogynia,) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  from  the  East 
Indies.    For  culture,  see  Justi'cia. 

R.  gla'bra  (smooth).  Rose,  yellow.   June.    1834. 

—  vesM'/a  (clothed).    Violet.    June.    1897. 

Rha'pis.     (From  rAapts,  a  needle;  the 

sharp-pointed  leaves.    Nat.  ord..  Palms 

[Palmacese].      Linn.,    2S-Polygafnia    1- 

Moncecia,    Allied  to  Ghamserops.) 

Greenhouse  Palms.  Suckers  generally,  and  by 
division  at  the  roots ;  rich,  sandy  loam ;  moat  re- 
quire the  protection  of  the  greenhouse ;  but  some 
will  probably  succeed  in  warm  situationa  out  of 
doors. 

R.  arundinafcea  (reed-feaeed).   0.    Green.    Sep- 
tember.   Carolina.    1705. 

—  elapera  (rough).  Green.   May.  South  Franoe. 

—  eorda'ta  (heart-^eecl).   Green.    May.    South 

France. 
— /fade//t/o'rmi«  (fan-shaped).    0.    Green.    Au- 
gust.   China.    1774. 

Rhapo'ntioum.  (From  rfut,  rhubarb, 
and  PonticuSf  Pontos.  Nat.  ord.,  Compo- 
sites [AsteracesB].  Linn.,  IQ-Stftigenesia 
S-Frustranea.    Allied  to  Serratiila. ) 

Hardy,  purple-flowered,  herbaceous  perennials; 
seeds  and  divisiona  of  the  plant  in  spring;  com- 
mon garden-aoil. 

A.  Potfa'ftt- (Pallaa'a).    24.    July.    Switxerland, 

1818. 
— pu'lchrum  (pretty).    Caucasus.    1837. 

—  scario'mifi  (membranous).  94*  July*  Switici^ 

landi    1040. 

lyra'tum  (lyre-teaved).  9.  July.  Switier* 

land.    I8I9. 

—  ufM/fo'rum  (one-flowered).   14.  July.  Siberia. 

1790. 
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Bhbe'dia.       (Named    after    Mheede, 

author  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus.    Nat. 

ord.,  OtOiifers  [Clusiacesd].    Linn.,  12- 

Icosandria  3-Polygtfnia.) 

Stove  erergreen.  Catting  of  shooti,  rather 
ripe,  in  land,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  moist 
bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  60**  to  55°;  summer,  60°  to  85^ 

R.  Javafnica  (Javanese).    Java.    1826. 

Bhe'um.    Ehubarb.     (From  Bha,  the 

Russian  name  of  the  river  Wolga,  near 

which  the  Rhubarb  was  found.      Nat. 

oTd.f  Buckwheats  IVolygonwie&i].    Linn., 

9-Enneandria  2'Trigynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  in  spring, 
and  division  of  the  plant  then,  just  as  the  buds 
begin  to  swell;  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil.  See 
Rhubabb. 

R.  mufraHe  (southern).  8.  Purple.  Nepaulf  1823. 
^Auttri'acum  (Austrian).     5.     White.     May. 
Austria.     1800. 

—  Cafapieum  (Caspian).  6.  White.  May.  Bosaia. 

1817. 
^eonma'ehun  (compact).     3.     White,  green. 
May.    Tartary.    1758. 

—  erfspMrn  (curled).    5.    White.    May     1800. 
^/ene9tra'tmm  (windowed).    6.    White.    May. 

1780. 

—  ^bridum  (hybrid).   6.   White,  green.    May. 

Asia.    1778. 
•^  leucorMzum  (white-rooted).    Striped.    May. 
Siberia.    1827. 

—  nmiftant  (nodding-Zlowered).  8.  White.  May. 

Siberia.    1800. 

—  pajma'^ttm  (hand-/eave^.    6.    White,  green. 

June.    Bnehaiia.    1763. 

—  Rhap&niieum  (Rhapontic).  4.   White,  green. 

May.  Asia.    1573. 

—  rifhet  (cuxTant>/eaoe(i).     2.     White,    green. 

May.    Levant.    1724. 

—  5t6i'ricttm  (Siberian).    6.   White.    May.    Si- 

beria.    1600. 
•—  Tata'ricum  (Tartarian).     3.     White,  green. 
May.    Tartary.    1793. 

—  tmdula'tum  (wave-Zeaoed).    4.    White,  green. 

May.    China.    1734. 

Rhe'xxa.      (From  rkexisy  a  rupture; 

supposed  cure  for  ruptures.    Nat.  ord., 

MelastomeuU  [MelastomaoesB].   Linn.,  8- 

Octandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  herbaceous  North  American  plants, 
blooming  in  July.  Division  and  cuttings  under  a 
hand-light ;  peat  and  loam.  Most  of  the  peren- 
nials wul  succeed  in  a  peat-border. 

R.  angu$H/o*tta  (narrow-leaved),  i.  White.  1812. 

—  cUiofaa  (hair-fringed).    1.    Furple.    1812. 

—  Maria'na  (Maryland).    |.    Purple.    1759. 

ruAe'Ua  (reddish).    |.    Pink.    1828. 

~  Vhrgi'nica  (Virginian).    }.    Purple.    1759. 

Khikofe'taluu.  (From  rhin,  a  nose, 
and  petdlon,  a  petal;  base  of  the  upper 
sepal.  Nat  ord.,  LilyworU  [Liliacese]. 
lium.,  6'Hexandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied 
to  FritiUaria  and  Lilium.) 

Hardy  bulb.  Division  in  spring ;  sandy,  rich 
loam. 

iZ.  JToreffni  (Kareline's).     Pale   pink  -  spotted. 
Janitary.    Ural.    1834.  ' 


RHiPiDO'FrEBis.  (From  rhipis,  a  fan, 
andp^em,  a  fern ;  formation  of  the  fronds. 
Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Polypodiacese].  Linn., 
2^'Cryptogamia  1-FiUcet,) 

Stove,  brownish  -  yellow  -  spored  Ferns.  See 
FsBiia. 

R,  bifitrca'ta  (two-forked).    March.    W.  Ind. 
— fmnicuta'eea  (fennel-Zeaoerf).  March.  W.  Ind. 
— jM^/o'la  (shield-foaeed).    March.    S.  Amer. 

—  Mparti'ia  (three-parted).    March.    Braxil. 

Rhi'psaus.  (From  rhipSf  a  willow- 
branch  ;  referring  to  the  flexible  branches. 
Nat.  ord.,  Indian  Figs  [Gactaceffi].  Linn., 
l2-Tco8andria  1-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  succulents.  Cuttings,  dried  at  the 
base  for  a  few  days  before  inserting  in  rough 
gravel  or  brick-rubbish ;  sandy  loam,  brick- 
rubbish,  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to 
bsP ;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

22.  braeMa'ta  (forked). |.  Greenish-yellow.  March. 
Buenos  A3rres.    1843. 

—  Caatu'tha  (Cassutha).  1.  Yellow.  September. 

W.  Ind.    1758. 

—  ^aniK/ldVa  (large-flowered).  1.  White.  July. 

S.  Amer.    1818. 

—  HooArerut'na  (Hooker's).    1.  White.  August. 

W.  Ind. 

—  mesembryanthoi'des     (mesembryanthemum  - 

like).    4.    White.    S.  Amer.    I8I7. 

—  paraeifHca  (parasitic).  1.  Yellow.  S.Amer.1800. 

—  spathulafta  (spathulate).  Yellow.  July.  Brasil. 

1836. 

Rhizo'fhob/l.  Mangrove.  (From  rhiza, 
a  root,  and  phoreo,  to  bear ;  the  branches 
send  down  roots  like  the  Banyan -tree. 
Nat.  ord.,  Mangroves  [Rhizophoracese]. 
Linn.,  11-Dodecandria  1-Monoggnia.) 

Not  likely  to  be  much  cultivated  until  we  ob- 
tain salt-water  aquariums  in  our  large  tropical 
houses.  The  Mangrove  flourishes  in  rich,  loamy 
soil,  in  thickete,  by  the  side  of  the  ocean,  in  tro- 
pical latitudes,  and  possesses  the  striking  feature 
that  the  seeds  vegetete  while  attached  to  the 
plant,  and  send  out  a  long  radicle,  which  gene- 
rally reaches  the  soft  mud,  while  the  top  puts  out 
leaves;  numbers  of  plants  are  thus  joined  to- 
gether, something  in  the  same  way  as  the  Banjran- 
tree. 

JR.  Mafngle  (Mangle).  10.  Pale  yellow.CInd.  1820. 

Rhoda'nthe.  (From  rhodon,  a  rose, and 
anthos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [As- 
teraceiB  J  .Linn.,1  d-Syngenesial-^quaUs,) 

Greenhouse  annual.  Seeds,  sown  in  September, 
in  a  hotbed;  and  also  in  March,  for  plants  to 
bloom  in  spring  and  summer ;  sandy  loam,  and 
leaf-mould,  and  fibry  peat,  to  sow  and  prick  off 
in ;  as  the  plants  are  put  in  their  flowering  pote, 
use  dried,  rotten  cow-dung  and  silver  sand  freely. 
After  the  flrst  potting,  an  airy  place  in  the  green- 
house. 

R,Manglefsu  (CapUin  Mangle's).     I}.     |U>se, 
yellow.    June.    Swan  River.    1832. 

RhODDON,  or  RODDON-TREE.  Py'rus 
aucupa'ria, 

Rhodode'ndbon.  {Fromrhodon,  a  rose, 
and  dendront  a  tree.  Nat.  ord.,  ffeathworts 
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the  crown  of  each  offset,  together  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  root  itself,  with,  if 
possible,  some  fibres  attached  to  it. 
These  offsets  may  be  taken  from  roots 
of  tJiree  or  four  years  old  withont  iignry 
to  the  plant.  They  may  be  planted  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain,  at  the  same 
distance  and  in  the  same  manner  as  ad- 
vised for  the  seedlings. 

Bhu's.  Somach.  (From  rhtuUi,  red ; 
colour  of  the  froit.  Nat.  ord.,  Anacards 
[Anacardiaceee].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  3- 
Trigynia,) 

Hardy  decidaoiu  tree*  and  ahruba.  By  leeds, 
layers,  and  cattings  of  roots  and  shoots ;  light, 
fibry  loam.  We  hare  omitted  all  the  greenhouse 
and  stove  species  except  Jaoa'nica,  which  requires 
a  greenhouse. 

R.  amtfla  (amela).    40.    Nepaul.    18S3. 

—  aroma' tiea  (aromatic).    8.   Yellow.    May.   N. 

Amer.    1773' 

—  tfopa/it'na  (gum-copal).  6.  Green,  yellow.  Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    l68B. 

2«tM7a'n/Aa  (white-flowered).  4.  Whitish. 

August.    N.  Amer. 

—  coria'ria  (coriaria- toaoed).  10.  Green,  ydlow. 

July.    S.  Amer.     1040. 

—  co'tinus  (wild-olive).    6.    Pale  purple.    June. 

South  Europe.     iSsG. 

—  diversifo'tia  (various-leaved).    Greeniah«white. 

June.    California. 

—  dinersi'loba  (various- lobed).  6.  White.  June. 

California.    1843. 

—  eflegans  (elegant).  lO.Red.  July.  N.Amer.  17S6. 

—  glafbra  (smooth).    8.  Green,  yellow.  Angust. 

N.  Amer.     1726. 
coccVnea  (scarlet).    10.    Bed.   June.  N. 

Amer. 
dioi'ea  (dioedoas).  8.  Greenish.  July.  N. 

Amer. 

—  Java^nica  (Javanese).  10.  White.  August.  Java. 

1799. 

—  oxpaea'nttM  (hawthorn-like).  0.  Green,  yellow. 

Barbary.     1833. 
-~- pu'mtVa  (dwarf.  Poisonout).  1.  Green,  yellow. 
July.    N.  Amer.    1806. 

—  ra'dicans  (rooting).    3.    Green,  ydlow.   June. 

N.  Amer.    Creeper. 
mieroea*rpa  (small-fimited).    2.    Green, 

yellow.    June.    N.  Amer.    Climber. 
volu'bUia  (twining).    2.    Green,  yellow. 

June.    N.  Amer.    Climber. 

—  — — >  vulga'ri»  (common).  Green,  yellow.  June. 

N.  Amer.    Creeper. 
<—  tuaee'olens  (sweet-smelling),      fi.     Greenish- 
yellow.    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  ijfpMna  (fever).  20.  Green,  yellow.  July.  N. 

Amer.    IO29. 

—  ——^  arbore'scens  (tree-like).  25.  Green,  yellow. 

July. 

—  —'^frut&teena  (shrubby).  6.  Green,  yellow. 

July. 
-—  tmdulafta  (waved-Zeaoed).  5.  Whitish-yellow. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  ve'mur  (varnish).  15.  Green,  yellow.  July.  N. 

Amer.     17!S. 

—  vemiei'fera  (varnish-bearing).  10.  Green,  yel- 

low.   Nepaul.    1823. 

Bhyncoglo'ssum.     (From  rhynckos,  a 
beak,  and  glossa,  a  tongue ;  form  of  the 


lip  of  the  flower.  Nat  ord.,  GetnerworU 
[ G-esneracee] .  Linn.,  2-DiaHdria  l-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Didymocarpns.) 

Greenhooae  biennial.  Seeds  in  hotbed,  in 
spring,  and,  alter  being  potted  off,  flowered  in  the 
plimt  stove  or  gieenhonse ;  pent  and  loem,  with  a 
Uttte  silver  sand  and  leef-moold. 

lU  Zeglafnicum  (Ceylon).  1.  Blue.  July.  Ceylon. 
1844. 

Bhyngospe'bmum.    (From  rhynchos,  a 

beak,  and  sperma^  a  seed.    Nat   ord., 

Dogbanes  [Apocynacefld].    Linn.,  6'Pen- 

tandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Apocy- 

nam.) 

An  evergreen  climber,  requiring  greenhouse 
treatment,  to  be  grown  in  loam  and  peat,  and  to  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  under  a  bell-glass,  in  aand. 

Jt./ofmtnot'det  (jaamine-like).   3.  White.    July. 
Shanghai.    1840. 

BHYTiDOPHY'tLTTM.  (Ffom  rhytis,  a 
wrinkle,  and  phyllony  a  leaf.  Nat.  ord., 
CfesnerworU  [G-esneracese].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Angio»permia.  Allied  to 
Gloxinia.) 

For  culture,  see  Gn'strimA. 

R.  aurieulaftufn  (eared).    Red,  yellow.    August. 
Brasil.     1894. 

BiBBON  Grass.    Aru'ndo. 

BfBES.  Corrant.  (From  the  Arabic 
name  of  a  plant.  Nat  ord..  Currant- 
worts  [GrossulariacesB].  Linn.,  b-Pen- 
tandria  1-Monogynia, ) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  except  puncta'tum, 
which  requires'  shelter.  Nearljr  all  bloom  in  April. 
Seeds,  chiefly,  for  fresh  varieties;  cuttii^  of 
ripened  shoots  in  spring  or  autumn,  in  the  open 
ground ;  good  garden-soil.    See  Cubkakt  and 

GOOIBBBBBT. 

R.  acieula're  (needle-«ptn«il)*    White.    Siberia. 

—  ttcumina'tum  (pointed-faaeerf).    5*   Greenish- 

yellow.    Nepaul.    1837' 

—  albine'rvium  (white-nerved).    4.    Green.    N. 

Amer. 

—  aipi'num  (alpine).    3.    Green.    Britain. 

—  — —  baeeifjermm  (bcrfy-bearing).    S.    Gfeca. 

Britain. 

fo'Uis-variegaftis  (variegated-leaved).    4. 

Green.    May.    Britain. 

—  •~—jn('mttem  (dwarf).    2.    Green. 
f/e'rtte  (barren).    8.    Green.    Britun. 

—  a'irO'purpufreum  (dark  purple).    4.    Purple. 

Siberia.    1820. 

—  oM'rewm  (golden).  8.  Yellow.  Hay.  Hisaoiiri. 

1812. 

pr^eo*  (early).  8.  Yellow.  N.  Amer.  1812. 

sero'tinmm  (late).   8.  Yellow.  June.    N. 

Amer.    1812. 
-.  ...^  mllo'eum  (shaggy-leoeerf)*  8.  Yellow.  N. 

Amer.    1812. 
~~  Carpnfthieum  (Carpathian).   4.  Green.    Car- 

pathia.    1818. 

—  etfrewn  (wazy-leoeerf).   2t   Wldte.    N.  Amer. 

1827. 

—  cyn&tbati  (dog-bramble).  4.  Gieen.  Canada. 

1759. 

-. firu'ehMKtUea*f9   (prickly  -  firnited).     4. 

Purplish,    iiake  Hnron. 
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R.  cy§M^$kaHfirvfciu-gla'Aro  (amooth-fraittd).  4. 
Whitish.    Hudson's  Bay. 

—  diaca'ntha  (twin-priekled).  4.  Oreen,  yellow. 

May.    Siberia.    1781. 

—  divarica'tutn  (straggling).  7.  White,  red.    N. 

Amer.    1820. 
— /a'vwm  (yellow).   0.  Yellow.   N.  Amer.  1812. 
—jflo'ridum  (fiond).  4.  Yellow.  N.Amer.  1729. 

—  —^  grandiflo'rum  (lai^e-flowered).  4.  Yellow. 

N.  Amer. 

—  —  parviflo^rum  (small-flowered).  4.  N.Amer. 
' —  giaeit^le  (frosen).   4.   Yellow.  Nepaal.   1823. 

—  glandul&mm  (glanded).      8.     Green,  yellow. 

Peru.    1820. 

—  Gord&ni  (Grordon's).    6.    Yellow,  red. 

—  grafcile  (slender).  4.  Green,  white.  N.  Amer. 

1812. 

—  grossula'ria  (rot^h'gooUberry).     4.     Green. 

England. 

Besseria'na  (Besser's).  4.  White.  Cracow. 

bracteafta  (bracted).    4.    Green,  white. 

Himalaya'na  (Himalayan).      4.     Green, 

white.    March.    Himalayas.    1838. 

—  — —  macroca'rpa  (large-berried).    4.    Green, 

white. 
reclina'ta  (reclined).    4.    Green,  white. 

Germany.    1781. 
— ' spinosi'ssima  (moat-apiny).     4.     Green, 

white.    Britain. 

— subine'rmia  (few-prickled).  4-  Green,  white. 

tt'oa-m'fi^ia  (smooth^berried).   4.   Green, 

white.    Britain. 

—  hetero'iriehum  (variable-haired).    2.    Purple. 

Altai.    1837. 
'— Hudsonia'num  (Hudson's  Bay),    4.    White. 
Hudson's  Bay. 

—  lacu'atre  (lake).  4.YeIlow,  green.  N.Amer.l8l2. 
echina'tum  (hedgehog).    1^.    Greenish- 
yellow. 

—  macrona'nthum  (larg^-spined).  4.  Green.  May. 

—  Menzie'aii  (Menzies*).  5.  Red.  May.  California. 

1830. 

—  microphg'Uum  (small-Ieayed).  5.  Bed.  Mexico. 

—  muttijio'rum  (many-flowered).  5.  Green.  Hun- 

gary.   1822. 

—  ni'grum  (black).    5.    Green.    Britain. 

—  —  ba'cca-vi'ride  (green-berried).  6.  Russia. 
fo'Hig-variega'tis  (variegated-leaved).    6. 

Britain. 

—  ni'oeum  (snowy).   5.  White.   N.Amer.   1826. 

—  opulifo'lium  (guelder-rose-leaved).    Russia. 

—  orieiUa'le  (mstem).   4.   Green,  yellow.    May. 

Syria.     1824. 

—  o*paeanthoi'dea   (hawthorn-like).    3.    Green, 

white.    N.  Amer.     176S. 

—  petra* urn  (rock).    4.    Red.    May.    England. 

—  procu'mbens  (trailing).     \.      Purple.      May. 

Dahuria.     1804. 

—  prottra'tum  (prostrate).    1^.    Yellow.    May. 

N.  Amer.     1812. 

laxiflo'rum  (loose-flowered).    4.    .Green, 

yellow.    N.  Amer.    1813. 

—  puncta'tum  (dotted-Utaved).  3.  Green,  yellow. 

Chili.     1826.     Half-hardy. 

—  resino'sum  (resinous).    3.    Yellow,  green.    N. 

Amer.     1 800. 

—  ri'gena  (»tiS).    6.    Green.    N.Amer.    1812. 

—  ru'brum  (red).    4.     Green.    Britain. 

a'lbum  (white).    4.    Green.    Britain. 

ca'meum   (flesh-coloured-derrted).       4. 

Green.    Britain. 

/i/tiia  a'lbo  (leaves  white).    4.    Green. 

/o'/fi«  2u'^«o  (leaves  yellow).    4.    Green. 

— horte'nse  (garden).    4.    Green.    Britain. 

—  — —  Sibi'ricum  (Siberian.    Russian  Currant). 

6.    Greeniah-yellow.    Russia. 


JI.  rufbrum  iyloffitre  (wo€4).  4.  Gvem.  BritaiQ. 

wiriega'tum  (striped-6eiT»e<2).  4.   Green. 

Austria. 

—  sangui'neunt  (bloody).  6.  Blood.  N.Amer.  1826* 
aftro-ru'bena  (dark  red).    6.    Dark  red. 

N.  Amer. 
glutino'sum  (clammy).     6.     Pale  pink. 

N.  Amer. 
malva'eeutn  (mallow-like).  6.  Dark  pink. 

N.  Amer. 

—  sajta'tiie  (rock).  4.  Green.  May.  Siberia.  1810. 

—  seto'sum  (bristly).     4.      Green,    white.     N. 

Amer.     1810. 

—  specio'sum  (showy).    4.    Crimson.    May.  Ca- 

lifornia.   1829. 

—  apica'tum  {v^x^Ltd- flowered).  4.Green.England. 

—  tenuifio^rum  (slender-flowered).    6.    Yellow. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 

fru'ctU'lu'teo  (yellow- berried).  6.  Yellow. 

/rM'c/w-ni'gro(blacki8h-berried)  .6.  Yellow. 

—  tri'fidum  ( three-cleft- ca/yxed).   Quebec.   1824. 

—  tri'ate  (%»A-co\o\atd-flowered).  3.  Siberia.  1820. 
*—  meeon'snmwn  {yvtj  clammy).     4.     Yellow. 

N.  Amer.    1820. 

Bice  Paper  is  prepared  from  uEschjf- 
no'mene  a'spera, 

Bigha'bdia.  (Named  after  X.  (7. 
JRichard,  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Arads  [Aradaoeee].  Linn.,  7-Meptandria 
1-Monogynia,) 

Better  known  as  Ca'lia  Mthxqfpicat  or  the 
Arum-plant.  Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial. 
Suckers  and  division  of  the  plant  in  spnng ;  rich, 
fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  35°  to  48^;  should  be 
kept  dryish  for  a  time  before  growing,  so  as  to 
get  it  to  throw  up  its  flowers.  Thrives  well  in-  a 
cistern  in  a  greenhouse  where  there  is  abundance 
of  light,  and  in  a  stream  of  water  during  the 
summer,  the  pots  being  plunged. within  it. 

J2,  JEthuifpica  (Ethiopian).   8.   Creamy.  March* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1731. 

Eichabdso'nia.  (Named  after  R. 
Richardson,  an  English  botanist.  Nat. 
ord.,  Cmchonads  [Cinchonacese].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots 
in  aandy  soU,  and  in  a  moist  bottom-heat ;  fib^ 
loam  and  peat,  and  a  little  sand  and  leaf-mould. 
Winter  temp.,  48°  to  58° ;  summer,  6o°  to  80°. 

R.  sca'bra   (rough).     2.     White.      September. 
Brazil.    1814. 

Eichie'a.  (Named  after  Mr.  Richie^ 
an  African  traveller.  Nat.  ord.,  Epacridt 
[Epacridacese].  Linn.,  l^-Polyandi-ia  1- 
Monoyynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and 
in  a  mild,  sweet  bottom-heat ;  sandy,  fibry  peat, 
with  a  few  nodules  of  fibry  loam  and  charcoal. 
Winter  temp.,  55°  to  60° ;  summer,  60°  to  88°. 

A. /ra'gran«  (fngrant).  6.  White.  Jane.  Sierra 
Leone.    1795. 

Bi'ciNUS.  Palma  Christi.  (From 
ricinus,  a  tick ;  resemblance  in  the  seeds. 
Nat.  ord.,  Spurgeworis  [Euphorbiacese]. 
Linn.,  21'Mon(Bcia  1-Monandria,) 

Annuals  by  aeeda  in  a  hotbed ;  ahniba  by  r  ' 
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OmenhooM  efergraen  •ooeulenta,  ffou  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  For  culture,  «m  Cka'sb  vla. 

R.  albiflofra  (white-flowered).  White.  July.  1800. 

—  Mf color  (two-coloured).    1.    Yellow,   scarlet. 

June.    1810. 

—  biconoe'xa  (doubly-oonTex).^.  White.  Jnly.1833. 

—  captto' to  (headed).    White.    July.    1823. 

—  cocct'fMa  (scarlet).    1.    Scarlet.    July.    1710. 

—  -^Ji&re-aflbo  (white-flowering).    1.   White. 

July.    1811. 

—  cymofta  (eymed).    \.    Red.    August.    1800. 
•^falca/ta  (siekle-foaoeii)*  S.  Scarlet.  July.  170S. 
— JMwi  (yellow).    Yellow.    June.    1802. 

— /(Mmi'nea  (jasmine-like),  i.  White.  April.  1815. 

—  m^'tfia  (mediate).    1.    Red.    June.    1810. 
-^  perfoUafta  (leaf-stem-pieiced).  4.  Scarlet.  July. 

1700. 

albijk^ra  (white-flowering).     4.    White. 

July.    1800. 

—  odorati'ssima (iweetest-scented).  l.Pink.  June. 

1793. 

—  veni'color  (changeable-coloured).    2.    White. 

May.     1817. 

BoGKET.     He'speris, 

Rocket  Labespub.  Delphi'nium  nja'cis. 

Bock  Lychnis.     Visca'ria. 

Book  Bose.    Ci'stus. 

BoGK-woBK  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  construct  tastefully.  If  the 
hody  of  the  rook  is  intended  to  be  raised 
much  above  the  ground  level,  a  quantity 
of  soil  and  rubbish  should  be  carried 
into  the  centre  of  the  space.  This  soil, 
besides  serving  to  support  the  rock-work, 
will  also  form  a  border  for  the  plants  to 
grow  in.  Having  at  hand  plenty  of  large, 
rough  stones,  broken  bricks,  or  stony 
rubbish  of  any  kind  or  colour,  proceed 
with  these  to  imitate  the  form  of  natural 
rock  as  nearly  as  possible.  Bough,  bold, 
angular  projections,  and  deeply-formed 
chasms,  are  the  principal  features  in 
natural  scenery  which  please  us  most 
A  rock,  with  a  flat  unbroken  surface,  whe- 
ther horizontal  or  perpendicular,  presents 
too  much  sameness  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye;  therefore,  in  imitating  nature,  the 
projections  should  be  varied  and  b6ld, 
and  unless  raggedness  and  intricacy  form 
principal  features  in  its  composition,  it 
will  lose  much  of  its  effect.  If  the  rock- 
work  be  on  a  large  scale,  it  should  not 
be  one  continued  line,  but  broken  at  in- 
tervals, in  one  part  lost  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  again  rising  in  an- 
other part  and  resuming  its  sinuous  form. 

So  far  there  is  little  difference  between 
this  and  the  common  method  of  making 
artificial  rock.  When,  however,  every 
stone  has  been  arranged  to  suit  the  eye, 
the  interstices  between  them  are  to  be 
filled  up  with  any  kind  of  rough  mortar. 
Of  course,  fissures,  and  similar  places  in- 


tended for  the  plaats  which  are  to  cover 
the  rock,  must  be  left  open,  so  that  the 
roots  may  penetrate  to  the  soil  beneath 
the  stones.  The  next  operation  is  to 
daul>  the  whole  mass  over  with  Boman 
cement.  For  this  purpose  the  latter 
should  be  mixed  with  water  until  it  is  o  f 
the  consistence  of  thick  paint,  in  which 
state  it  may  be  applied  to  the  stones  with 
a  large  painter's  brush.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  stones  having  b^en  filled  with 
rough  mortar  prevents  the  cement  from 
being  wasted.  The  thickness  of  the 
latter  on  the  stones  need  not  be  more 
than  the  eighth  of  an  inch :  it  will  unite 
the  whole  into  one  mass ;  and  rock -work 
thus  constructed  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, far  more  natural  than  that  made 
in  the  usual  way.  It  has  none  of  that 
disjointed  appearance  which  usually  ac- 
companies rock-work  made  without  ce- 
ment After  a  few  months*  exposure  to 
the  weather,  rock-work  thus  formed  (if 
skilfully  made)  cannot,  without  careful 
examination,  be  distinguished  from  a 
natural  mass;  it  will  soon  cover  all  but 
the  most  prominent  parts.  If  the  cement 
be  of  a  colour  too  light,  which,  for  some 
situations  may  be  the  case,  a  little  lamp- 
black or  soot  may  be  mixed  vrith  it. 
Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  no 
substance  which  may  make  the  cement 
more  porous  is  used,  otherwise  it  will 
peel  from  the  stones  after  a  hard  frost 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  using  cement,  we  may  ijnen- 
tion  that  no  more  should  be  moistened 
at  once  than  can  be  used  in  a  short  time. 
If  the  cement  be  good  it  wiU  quickly 
harden,  and  will  then  be  in  a  manner 
useless. 

In  making  artificial  rock  for  waterfalls, 
or  other  constructions,  where  the  cement 
may  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  water,the  best  water-cement  should 
be  used.  Any  preparation  that  does  not 
quickly  indurate  under  water  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  washed  away,  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  bare  stones. — Whaieley. 

Bodrigue'zia.     (Named  after  E,  Rod- 

riguezy  a  Spanish   botanist.    Nat.  ord., 

Orchids  [OrchidacesB].      Linn.,  20- (7y- 

nandria  1  -Monandria, ) 

Stove  Brazilian  orchids,  coltiTated  in  baskets. 
See  Obcbids. 

iZ.  Ba'rkeri  (Barker's).    I.    Oreen.    January. 

—  crt'«pa  (curled).    Green. 

—  lanceola'ta    (spear  •  head  -  leaned).      Yellow. 

ATarch .    Trinidad.    1 8S 1 . . 

—  laxiflo'ra  (loose-flowered),    i.    Pale  green. 
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n,plim^&m  (ilat-lMTed). 

—  recufrva  (curled-back).  |.  Tellow.  Junei  1894. 

—  secf/nda  (nde-Jlawerimg).  ^.  Red.  July.  Trini- 

dad.   18S0. 

—  sienochi'la  (narrow-Upped).  TeUow,  red*  Joly. 

Venesuela. 

—  tuaoefolent   (•weet-aeented).     TeUow.      Fe- 

bruary.   1825. 

BoEBUCK  Berbt.  Bu'lms  chamtBmo'rw. 

Boe'lla.  (Named  after  O.  Boelle,  a 
Batch  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  BeUworU 
[CampannlacesB].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria 
1  Monogynia.) 

Greenhonae  planta,  and  all  but  one  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Decu'rrena  firom  seed  in  a 
gentie  hotbed,  in  apring,  planted  out  in  early 
aommer;  musc</$a  by  diviaion;  the  reat,  being 
evergreen  ahruba,  by  cuttings  of  the  pointa  of  the 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell' glass;  sandy  peat 
and  (|bry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48**. 

A. ciTiVto (hair-fringed).  I.  White, purple.  July. 
1774. 

—  decu'rretu  (decurrent).  1.  Blue.  August.  178/. 

Annual. 

—  eflegana  (elegant).  ).  Purple.  February.  1836. 
•—finUiculf/ta  (small-shrubby).    Tellow.    July. 

N.  Holland.    1880. 

—  mugco'aa  (mossy),   i.    Blue.    Auguat.    180S. 

Herbaceous. 
— pedunculafta  (ton^^- flower -stalked).      Blue. 
June.    1837. 

—  »grttaiTo'»o  (spreading).  }.  White.  July.  1787. 
Be'rg^'t  (Berg's).    Blue.    August.    18l6. 

—  «;nca'to  (spiked).    White.    August.    1884. 

BoLLEB.  This  is  best  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  may  be  had  of  four  ^UfiTerent 
sizes,  viz.,  with  a  diameter  of  sixteen, 
eighteen,  twenty -two,  or  twenty -four 
inches.  The  roller  is  best  used  the  day 
after  a  fall  of  rain. 

EoME'BiA.  Named  after  J.  7.  Momer, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Poppyworts 
[Papaveraceae],  linn.,  l3-Polyandrial- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Glancium.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seeds  in  the  open  border,  in 
March  or  April. 

R,  hp'brida  (hybrid).  9.   Purple.  May.   Britain. 

—  re/ra'c^a  (refracted).  1.  Violet.  June.  Tauria. 

T8S3. 

—  «ennicu/a'/a  (worm-like).  Red.  June.  Persia. 

1889. 

Bondele'tia.      (Named  after     W, 

Bondelet,    a    Frenchman.  Nat.    ord., 

Oinchonads  [CinchonaoeAJ.  Linn.,    5- 
Pentandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Stoye  CTergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  getting  slightly  firm,  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  the  glass  being 
raised  at  night,  and  in  dull  weather,  to  prevent 
damping ;  fibry  peat  and  flbry  loam,  with  enough 
of  sand,  broken  pots,  and  charcoal  to  insure 
openness  in  the  soil.  Winter  temp.,  48^  to  56°; 
aiunmer,  6oP  to  85°. 

R.  Anurica'na  (American).  10.  White.  August. 
W.  Ind.    1753. 

—  da'aeofor  (two-coloured).    6.    Bed.    New  Gre- 

nada. 

—  hirau'ta  (hairy).  5.  Yellow.  July.  Jamaica.  1820. 


R,  hUffU  (hiiry).  10.  Pink.  July.  Jaaaiea.  1770. 

—  tev^o'to  (amooth-<eaoe«2).    19.   White.  July. 

W.  Ind.  1790. 
— > /at(r{^o'A'a  Haurel-leaTed).    B.    White.    July. 

Jamaica.  1884. 
-^Umgifio'ra  (long-flowered).     Blue.    August. 

BrasU.     1842. 

—  oiCoro'to  (scented).  3.  Red.  July.  W.  Ind.  1836. 
— I»afi»ettte7a(panicled).   0.    White.   July.   E. 

Ind.    1880. 
•<- ractfmo'«a  (racemed).    6.    White.    July*    Ja» 
maica.    1820. 

—  tpetWsa  (showy).    1.     Scarlet.    April.    Ha- 

Tannah.    1830. 

ma'Jor  (large-/7otoer«d).  8.  Scarlet.  April. 

Havannah. 

—  ihynoi'dea  (thyrsed).   5.    White.   July.    Ja- 

maica.   1810. 
-'tomeniofaa  (downy).    6.    White.    July.    Ja- 
muca.    I8I9. 

—  versicolor  (changeable-coloured).    4.     Pink. 

ICarch.    Veraguas.    1888. 

Boots  are  either  annual,  biennial,  or 
perennial ;  bat  in  all  roots,  and  nnder 
any  mode  .of  management,  the  fibrous 
parts  (radiculse)  are  strictly  annual;  they 
decay  as  winter  approaches,  and  are  pro- 
duced with  the  returning  vigour  of  their 
parent  in  the  spring.  Hence  the  reason 
that  plants  are  transplanted  with  most 
success  during  the  season  of  their  de- 
cay; for,  as  the  root  almost  exdusiyely 
imbibes  nourishment  by  the  mouths  of 
these  fibres,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
injured  by  the  removal  so  is  the  plant 
deprived  of  the  means  of  support :  that 
sap  which  is  employed  in  the  formation 
of  new  fibres  would  have  served  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  other  parts. 

Boots  always  travel  in  the  direction 
where  most  food  is  to  be  obtained ;  there- 
fore, for  carrots  and  parsnips,  let  a  little 
manure  be  turned  in  with  the  bottom  spit 
when  the  ground  is  trenched  for  them. 
So,  if  it  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  roots 
of  any  plant  travelling  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, the  soil  on  that  side  should  be 
excavated,  and  the  cavity  refilled  with 
sand,  or  some  other  unfertile  earth,  whilst 
the  soil  on  those  sides  of  the  plant  whither 
the  roots  are  desired  to  tend  should  be 
made  as  fertile  as  is  permissible  with  its 
habits. 

Whatever  causes  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  root  prevents  the  production  of 
seed;  and  vice  vend,  the  production  of 
seed,  especially  in  tuberous-rooted  plants, 
reduces  the  amount  of  root  developed. 
Thus,  frequent  transplanting  the  young 
plants  of  the  lettuce,  brocoli,  and  cauli- 
flower causes  the  production  of  numerous 
fibrous  roots,  and  is  found  effective  in 
preventing  the  mature  plants  advancing 
early  to  seed. 
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The  early  varieties  of  the  potato  do  not 
naturally  produce  seed;  out  if  their 
tubers  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
formed,  these  early  varieties  blossom  and 
bear  seed  as  freely  as  the  latter  kinds,  a 
fact  suggesting  many  experiments  to  the 
cultivator  of  shy -blooming  tuberous- 
rooted  flowers.  Again,  if  the  blossoms 
of  these  later  varieties  are  plucked  off  as 
they  appear,  the  weight  of  tubers  pro- 
duced will  be  very  materially  increased. 

BooT-PSTTsmo,  first  adopted  as  a  sys- 
tematic practice  by  Mr.  Errington,  has 
for  its  object  a  check  to  over-luxuriance. 
This  it  does  effectually,  for  such  excess 
of  growth  arises  from  the  roots  imbibing 
too  much  food.  By  pruning,  and  thus  re- 
ducing their  number,  therefore,  we  reduce 
their  imbibing  power ;  and  it  is  found  that 
such  pruning  checks  the  production  of 
leaf-buds,  and  will  cause  any  kind  of  fruit- 
tree  to  produce  blossom-buds,  provided 
the  tree  is  healthy,  and  that  its  barren- 
ness arises  from  over-luxuriance.  To 
know  what  proportion  of  the  roots  to  cut 
away,  we  may  suppose  the  trees  thrown 
into  three  classes.  First,  trees  of  mode- 
rate  luxuriance ;  second,  those  which  may 
be  termed  robust ;  third,  those  of  gross 
habit.  To  give  a  further  idea,  we  would 
say  that  the  first  class  will  make  young 
shoots,  on  an  average,  a  foot  in  length; 
those  of  the  second  two  feet ;  and  the 
third  nearly,  or  quite,  three  feet:  the 
latter,  indeed,  frequently  burst  into  lateral 
or  side-shoots  from  the  young  shoots  of 
the  same  season. 

From  the  first  class,  therefore,  we 
advise  the  cutting  away  about  a  sixth 
part  of  the  roots ;  from  the  seoond  dass 
a  fourth  part ;  and  from  the  third  class 
a  third  part.  It  must  be  borne  in  miad 
that  the  extremiiiu  of  the  roots  ahne 
should  be  cut  off,  for  while  we  advocate 
this  mutilation,  we  equally  advocate  the 
preservation  of  the  surface  roots  by  every 
possible  means ;  nay,  more  than  that,  we 
recommend  their  encouragement  by  extra 
iqppliances  of  manure  to  the  surface-soil. 

Bopa'ia.  (From  roupala,  the  Guianan 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  JProteads  [ProteaoeiB]. 
linn.,  ^Tetrandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  alirubB,  from  Guiana. 
Cuttinga  of  ripe  tboota  in  aand,  under  a  bell- 
glasi,  not  hurried,  but  freed  from  damp,  and 

E laced  in  bottom-heat  after  a  few  weeks ;  fibry 
>am  and  sandy  peat.    Winter  temp.,  45°  to  48° ; 
a  rather  sheltered  place  in  summer. 

R,  dentafta(tootix»leaoed).  10.  Green.  June.  1802. 
—  m«'d<a  (mediate).    lO.    May.    isss. 


JR.  flwmto'na  (monntalnK  YeUow.  ApriU    issa. 

—  fi»'tf<la  (shimng)<    Pale  yellow.    ISSl. 
--•eMi^o'Ma(BtalkleBs-leaTed).  10.  Green.  ISOS. 

Bo'fera.  (Named  after  J.  Roper ^  a 
Oerman  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Beancapers 
[Zygophyllacese].  linn.,  S-Octemdria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs, 
firom  New  Holland.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  spring;  also  seeds 
in  a  slij(ht  hotbed ;  sudy,  flbry  peat,  fibry  loam, 
and  a  httle  rough  duzooal.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to 
60°. 

JR.  auraiUfaea  (oraago).    August.    1887. 
— /a&affi/b'/ia(fikbago-leaved).    June.    1829. 
—/Vvtfeiito'ta  (sub-shrubby).    8.    July.    1890. 

Bo'sA.  Bose.  (Fnnn  the  Celtic  rhod, 
red;  prevailing  colour.  Nat.  ord.,  Rose- 
toorts  [BosaoesB].  linn.,  l^-Icosandria 
1-Polygtfnia,) 

For  culture,  see  Rotn. 

R.  ueieulafris  (needle-pricikleii).  0.  Blush.  June. 
Siberia.    180ft. 

—  a'lba  {single-^UXit),  4.  White.  June.   South 

Europe.    1597. 

—  alpPna  (alpine).  6.  Blush.  June.  South  Eu- 

rope.   1083. 

—  --—^glob&ta  (globular-6frriM{) ;  helteMrina 

(hellebore -Uke);  hitpide'Ua  (slightly - 
bristly) ;  Ue'vit  (smooth) ;  lagenafria  Cflask- 
shaped-6em*eci)  ipiit/tula  (downy-yfover- 
staiked) ;  pimpmeUif&Ha  (pimpinelln- 
leaved) ;  pffrifi/nni$  (pear  -  shaped  -  ber- 
ried); seMsa  (bristly  -  ca/yjTMi) ;  tortn- 
ne'tla  (sorb-like) ;  <itrMiMi'te(top-shaped- 
berried). 

—  tmemoruKfto^ra  (anemone-flowered).    8.    Pale 

blush.    June.    China.    1846. 

—  arve'ntis  (field.  White-dog).  8.  White.  July. 

Britain. 

—  — —  Anderso'iUi  (Anderson's).  Pale  flesh.  June. 

Britain. 
AtfTshVrea  (Ayrshire).  90.  White.  August. 

Scotland. 
^  Ba'fWkswB  (Lady  Banks').    90.   White.    June. 

China.    1807. 
•— lu'tea  (yeUow).Pale  buff.  Jnne.China.  1807. 

—  Befrreri  (Borrer's).  fl.  Pale  red.  June.'Britauii. 
'—  braeteafta  (braeted.  Macartneif*s),  9.  White. 

July.    China.    I79ft* 

—  — —  scahriufsemia  (rough-«tei»nie4).*9.  White. 

July.    China. 
— >  ftroc/e'seefu  (small-bracted).  6.  Pink.    June. 
England. 

—  Brwno'nii  (Brown's).  19.  White.  June.  Ne- 

panl.    1899. 

—  cet'eia  (grey).  6.  Fink,  white.  July.  Scotland. 

—  can^na  (dog,  or  hip),    8.    Pale  red.     June. 

Britain. 
aciphjfUa  (needle-lea?ed).  8.  Knk.  June. 

Britam. 
JBgpptifaea  (Egyptian).  8.  Pink.  June. 

Egypt. 
— Borhoniefna  (Bowbon).  8.  Purple.  June. 

Bourbon. 

—  —•'■'/astigU^ta  (pyramidal).    France. 

— ^toiice'«eaw(milky-green).8.June.Frnnee. 

»  ...^  MeraUi^na  (Meraf  s).    8.    Franee. 

—  — ~  microeafrpa  (small-fruited).    France. 

—  — —  ni'tens  (thining-Zeoj/retod).    8.    June. 

—  ——  wufda  (naked).  6.   Pink.   June.   Britun. 
obtusif&Ha  (blunt-leafleted).    S.    June. 
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R.eanVna  SehoUMna 

PodolU. 
— tquarr&ta  (tprtMuUng).    Germany. 

—  — -  aurculi/sa  (sprigs).  4.  Piak.  Juoe.  Bri- 

tain, 
r- Caro<t'j»«  (Carolina)*  0.  Crimfon.  June.  N. 
Amer.     1^16. 

—  Caueaftea  (Caucasian).  10.  Red.  Jane.  Iberia. 

1798. 

—  e«i<(/Vlia(handred-Ieated.  Caibage),  S.  Pink. 

Jane.    Caneaaos.    1596. 

—  ——  erUta'ta  (ereited-oa/|r««i).  S.  Pink*  Jane. 

France.    1833. 
<!-  —  mtuc</8a(momf.Commom  JfMe).S.White» 
red.    Jane. 

—  ——  mtMC(/«a-critto'to(mosay  •created)  .White, 

red.    June.    France. 

—  —'-pompo'nta  (pompone.  FtodIim).  S.  WMte, 

red.    June. 

—  ctiMamo'inea  (cinnamon)  •  0.  Pink.  May.  Ea- 

rope. 
•~*  Dahi^riea  (Dahariaa).  0.  Bed.  Jane.  Dahnria. 
1894. 

—  damoice'na  (damask).3.  Pink.  Jane.  Syria.  IS/S. 

—  Dickt&ni  (Oickaon's).  White.  June.  Ireland. 

—  JDomVfia  (Don's).  4.  Pink.   June.   Scotland. 

—  —  hafrrida  fhorrid-i|itiserf).  4.  Pink.  Jane. 
— dwaMMrum  (tnicket).  6.  Pink.  Jane.  England. 
— f&roM  (fierce).  3.  Red.  July.  Caucasus.  1590. 

—  — nj^fena  (shining).  4.  nde  crimson.  July. 

1823. 

—  Forffe'ri  (Forater's).  0.  Pink.  June.  Britain. 
—frturiMifoflia  (ash-leaved).  0.  Bed.  June.  New- 
foundland. 

— yVii<«to'rMm  (coppice).  0.  Pink.  Jane.  Vol- 
hynia.    1818* 

<- (7aV/<ea  (Flrench).  S.  Pink.  June.  South  Eu- 
rope.   1590. 

—  — —  A'gatha  (Agatha).    Pur^e. 

—- ^-^  inaptfria  (unopened,  vibnorin  Rotti)* 
White,  rose* 

—  — —  inefrmit  (unarmed).    Purple. 

par^ftiflia  (small-leaved).    1.     Porple. 

June.    Europe. 
^  ^-^pyfmUa  (dwarf.  IFUd-aitop).  |.  Red.  June. 

Austria.    1810. 
—gluHnofui  (clammy.  OrtUm),  8.  Pale  blush. 

June.    Can<ua*    I8SI. 
-^grafetHs  (slender).  8.  Pale  pink.  June.  Britain. 
—^rrM^l^ra  (large-flowerea).  4*  White.  May. 

Siberia.    1818. 
^—  Hibe'rnica  (Irish).  4.  Blush.  August.  Ireland. 
-"  IMriea  (Iberian).  0.  Pink.  Jane.  Iberia.  1890. 
^  Tndica  (Indian.  China,  or  Montkig),  90*  Bed. 

China.    1789. 
cenyop^Uea  (dove-scented). 

—  — -  enienta  (bloody). 

tongi/o'lia  (long-io<Uoap-leaved)«  6.  Pink. 

June.    China. 
nffvea  (whiu-doublerfiowered).  8.  White, 

red.    July.    Gardens.    1831. 

iVeiseMfo'fM  (Noisette's);    8.    Bed. 

: oekroUufea  (yellowish-white.    CAinete)* 

9.    Cream.   June.    China.    1894. 
o<foraM'««ima  (sweetest-scented.  Ckineu), 

3.    Paleirink.    June.    China.    1810. 

—  — — pflMtio'aa  (lagsed).    Purple,  rose, 
——pw'ml'a  (dwi9).   1.  PinV  July*  China, 

—  invoiifera^to  (mvolttcred).  3.  White.  July.  E. 

Ind.    1808. 
^^itnob^ta  (enrved-in-oefoled)*     9.    Pale  red. 
June.    Scotland. 

—  f  am<«eAa'^ica  (Kamtschatka).  3.  Bed.  July. 

Kamtschatka.    1791* 

—  KMkH  {KUk'B,  Sweet-briar).  0.  Pink.  July. 

'Tanria.    1819' 


R,  LamrentMna  (Miw  Ltvrenco'a).    1.   Bloali* 
China.    1810. 

—  Undie^i  (Or.  Lindley*e.  Carolbw),  Bed.  July. 

N.  Amer. 

—  tu'cida  (bright-J^aneii).  4.  Red.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1794* 

—  ^ii'toa  (fififfo-yeUow.  EgUtnHne).  8.  Yellow. 

June.    Germany.    1590. 
— -—^  pifm'cM  (scarlet.  Auitrian)*  8.   Yellow, 
searlet.    June.    Austria.    1590. 

—  ~— «i«6ni'6ra  (pef  ait  reddish  above).  4.  Yel- 

low, red.    June. 

—  /ttfe'eccfu  (yellowish.  American).  4.  Pale  yel- 

low.   June.    N.  Amer.    1780. 
'^Mocropkff'tta  (large-leaved).  0.  Bed.  Gosung- 


—  mt^i^tieiMvy,  Hog)*  8.  Pale  red.  May.  Britain. 
>-  m<eni'fi/Aa  (small-flowered.  SioeeMriar),  Pale 

red.    Jane.    Britain. 

—  microco'iTNi  (small-fruited).  10.  White.  July. 

China.    1839. 

—  nUerophjf'lia  (small-leaved).   8«   Blush.   Sep- 

tember.   China.    1898. 
.  .— .  a'l6a  (wbite-^oMered)*   8.    White. 

—  mofllie  (soft).  0.  Red.  Jane.  Caucasus.  1818. 

—  Montexu'mm  (Montesuma's).  8.  Pale  red.June. 

Mexico.    1895. 

—  moscAa'te  (musk).  19.  White.  August.  Bom- 

bay.   1690. 

—  mvM^o'ra  (many-flowered).    19.    Red.  June. 

China.    1839. 

—  ~—  Bowrsaw'/^  (Boursanlfs).  19.  Pink.  June. 

—  ■'^—  ca'mea  (flesh).  Red.  Jnae.  China.  >899. 

—  — —  OreoffUei  (GreriUe'a.   Seeen-sistera).   90. 

Purple.    June.    China.    1894. 

—  — —  Ruteelliafna  (Bussell's). 

—  mgriaet^ntha  (myriad-spined).  I.White.  May. 

France.    1830. 

—  niftida  (glossy-ieaeetf).  9.  Bed.  July.  N.  Amer. 

I807. 

—  ot^aea'ntAa  (sharp-spined).  8.  Bed.  June.  Si- 

beria.   1890. 

—  — —  Jfo're-pfs'no  (double  -  flowered).    Blush. 

Jaly.    N.  Amer. 

—  parvifidfra  (small-flowered.  CaroVinwC)*  9.  Flesh. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1794. 

—  p«foAe'i/a  (neat).    9.    Bed.    June.    1894. 

—  ra'pa  (turnip).    4.    Bed.    July.    N.Amer. 
-^  reoefrsa  (reversed).    6.    White,  pink.     June. 

Hunaary.    1810. 
~  m^i/o'/ta  (bramble-leaved).  0.  Pale  red.  Au- 
gust.   N.  Amer. 

—  -—^  finestra'lia  (windowed).  4.  Flesh.  June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  rubiginuifea  (rusty  0r«ee<-AWar,  or  ErUmHne). 

5.  Pink.  June.  Britain.  AeuteatVs* 
tima  (very  prickly) ;  ftetnu/ta  (flezible- 
branched)  x  grandifiofra  (large-flowered). 
4.  Lif&nH  (Lyon's);  mafjor  (greater); 
nemora'iif  (grove);  pwr^oflia  (small- 
leafleted) ;  pufbera  (downy) ;  rotundtfo'lia 
(round-leaved).  Germany.  Spinu^fi/lia 
(leaflets-epinoled);  ««mAe/lafte(ambeUed). 
Germany.  raiUasUi^na  (VaiUant'a). 
White. 

—  rubrifb^Ha  (red-leaved).  0.  Bed.  June.  South 

Europe.    1814. 

—  »— Aiqyt'tfifto  (bristly-/leiMr-«fa<Arerf).   Bed. 

June.    1899. 
~  — —  ine^rmis  (unarmed).  Purple.  June.  Swit- 
serland. 

—  -~—  pinaaH'fida  (1eaflet-like-eat-e«|Mi/M).Par- 

ple.    June.    Switserland. 
Redoutt^a  (Redoute's).  3.  Pale  red.  June. 

—  SabeM  (Sabine's).    8.    Bed.  .  Jane.    Britain. 
grafeiUt  (slender).    White,  red.  Britain. 
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IL  tanguitarhtfi/Ua  OmmtUUmwed).    3.  White. 
June. 

—  tarmenia'eea  (twiggy).  6.  Pink.  June.  Britain. 

—  semper/lo'refu  (evtr-hlomng).    10.    Crimson. 

All.    Chins.    1789.    . 

—  iempervi'rent  (erergreen).  SO.  White.   June* 

South  Europe.    10i9« 

Leschenaultia'na    (Leschenault's).     60« 

Violet.    June.    Neilgherry. 

—  ie^pium  (hedge).    Pink.    Jane.    Britain. 

—  Shera'rdi  (Shenurd's).  6.  Pink.  June.  Englaadt 

—  Si'nica  {three-leaved,  China).  5.  White.  June. 

China.    1759. 

—  epinoai'Maima  (■]>iniest.  Scotch).  3.  White,  red. 

June.    Britain. 
•—  nutoefolena  (aweet-Mented.  ifmerfoot*  Sweet' 
briar).    Pink.    June.    N.  Amer.    1800* 

—  tuo'otf  (eweet).    4.    Purple.    June.    1818. 

—  ntJpAtt'rea  (sulphur).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Levant. 

1639. 

—  aylve'ittris  (wood).    7.   Red.   June.   England. 
-—ty'atyla  (cluatered-etyled).    6.    Knk.     June. 

Britain. 

—  Tau'riea  (Taurian).    6.    Red.    June. 

—  tomento'sa  {dowaj-leaved-Dag).  0.  Red,  white. 

June.    Britain. 

—  aeabriu'acula  (rather-rough).    6.   Pink.  June. 

Britafai. 

—  turbinafta  (top-ehaped*«ai^«erf.    Framk/ort). 

5.    Red.    June.    Oormany.    1039. 
— Frattcqfurtt^na  (Frankfort).     5.     Rote, 

purple.    June.    Frankfort. 
->  Orbeuafnea  (double.  Orbeaiean).     4.    Roae- 

coloured.    June. 

—  vilU/sa  (shaggy).    6.    Red.    June.    Britain. 
pomi'/era  (apple-bearing).    Red.    June. 

Europe. 
resino'sa  (resinous).  Red.  June.  Ireland. 

—  WilMofni  (Wilson's).    3.    Dark  pink.     June. 

Britain. 
~  WwifdtH  (Wood's).  3.  Pink.  May.  N.  Amer. 

Bosco'ea.  (Named  after  Mr,  Boscae, 
the  founder  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Garden.  Nat.  ord.,  QingerworU  [Zingi- 
beracese].  Linn.,  l-Monandria  X-Mono- 
gyma.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  all  but  one  purple- 
flowered,  and  all  natives  of  Nroaul.  Division  in 
spring;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  48°  to  itf* ;  summer,  60°  to  7tf*, 

12.  captto'/a  (headed).    1.    July.    I8I9. 

—  efo'^ior  (taller).    1.    July.    1830. 

—  ^a'ctto  (slender).    1.    July.    1831. 

— /it'^ea  (yellow).    I.    Yellow.    Hay.    I8S9. 

—  pttrpttVea  (purple).    1.    July.    1830. 
'—  tpica'ta  (spiked).    1.    July.    1830. 

BoSE.     Bo^sa. 

Propagation.^'MoBt  kinds  of  roses  can 
be  propagated  by  cuttings.  By  this 
method  we  only  obtain  dwarfs;  yet,  as 
many  sorts  do  best  on  their  own  roots, 
the  China  and  Tea-soented  for  instance, 
for  these  we  must  adopt  enttings.  The 
best  time  for  making  the  cuttings  is  in 
ApriL 

CuUmga  in  PoU. — The  most  convenient- 
sized  pots  are  five  inches  across;  fill  them 
with  moderately  rich,  light  earth,  press 
it  firmly  down,  then  M  the  pots  quite  up 


to  the  rim  with  silver  sand,  or  with  finely- 
sifted  river  sand ;  give  a  gentle  watering 
from  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  then  eat 
the  cuttings  into  lengths  of  about  four 
inches,  remove  aU  the  leaves  except  those 
belonging  to  the  top  buds,  make  the  cat 
very  smooth  across,  just  under  the  lowest 
bud;  the  cutting  is  then  ready  to  be 
planted.  Have  a  small  stick  about  as 
thick  as  a  quill,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
soil  just  l^e  depth  of  the  cutting,  so  as 
to  leave  the  top  bud  out;  close  the  earth 
firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  with 
the  stick;  place  the  cuttings  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  pots,  with  the  leaves  of  all 
pointing  inwards;  then  close  up  the 
holes  with  a  Ht^e  of  the  sand,  and 
give  a  gentle  watering.  The  best  situa- 
tion to  place  the  pots  in  is  a  pit,  with 
hand-glasses  over  them.  If  you  have 
not  that  convenience,  plunge  the  pots  in 
coal-ashes  on  a  shady  border,  covering 
them  with  hand-glasses.  Shift  into  larger 
pots  as  they  require. 

Cuttings  in  the  Open  Crrmmd.^'Choose 
a  shady  border,  next  a  low  wall  or  hedge 
— the  latter  to  be  dose-clipped  with  the 
garden-shears.  Let  the  soil  be  well  dug 
and  chopped  small,  and  the  surface  raked 
very  fine ;  then  pour  some  water  upon  it, 
and  let  it  stand  a  day,  to  become  mode- 
rately dry  again.  Prepare  the  cuttings 
as  above  directed,  and  always  expose  the 
cuttings  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun 
and  air;  they  may  be  preserved  firesh  by 
having  a  little  damp  moss  or  hay  at  hand 
to  cover  them  with  as  soon  as  they  are 
prepared.  When  a  sufficient  number 
are  ready,  open  a  trench  with  a  small 
spade  at  the  end  of  the  border.  Chop 
the  side  of  the  trench  furthest  from  yoa 
straight  down  just  a  sufficient  depth  to 
leave  the  topmost  bud  and  leaf  out  of 
the  soil ;  then  place  the  cuttings  against 
this uprightbankaboutthree indies  apart. 
When  the  row  is  filled  with  cuttings,  with 
your  spade  put  the  soil  against  the  cut- 
tings, and  wiUi  your  foot  tread  it  firmly 
to  tiiem.  Take  great  care  that  the  soil  is 
quite  dose  and  firm  around  each.  Then 
fill  up  level  with  the  top  of  the  row  of 
cuttings  another  portion  of  soil,  until 
there  is  a  bank  of  earth  six  inches  dis- 
tant from  Uie  first  row.  Chop  down  the 
outermost  edge  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  leave 
another  upright  bank  to  set  the  second 
row  of  cuttings  against,  and  so  proceed 
from  row  to  row,  till  you  have  filled  the 
space  set  apart  for  this  pui3pose.  Examine 
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a  few  of  tbem  occasionally  after  about 
six  weeks,  and  if  they  are  rooted,  lift 
them  oarefblly  with  a  trowel  or  small 
spade,  and  either  pot  them  or  plant  them 
ont  in  rows  in  a  more  open  situation.  By 
the  autumn  following  they  will  be  nice 
plants,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  situa- 
tion where  they  are  to  grow  and  flower. 

By  Suckers. — Roses  send  up  many 
suckers  annually,  which  may  be  taken  up 
in  autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring,  with 
some  rootlets  attached;  and  the  strongest 
may  be  planted  out  finally,  and  the 
weakest  in  the  nursery  for  a  year  or  two 
longer.  They  will  readily  grow,  and  will 
most  of  them  produce  flowers  the  follow- 
ing summer.  When  rose-trees  have  grown 
into  large  bunches,  with  many  suckers, 
the  whole  may  be  taken  up  and  slipped, 
or  divided  into  separate  plants.  The 
Moss  and  some  others  furnish  Buckers 
but  sparingly. 

By  Layers. — To  obtain  shoots  for  lay- 
ering, a  quantity  of  rose-trees  should  be 
planted  for  stools,  which,  being  headed 
down  low,  will  throw  out  shoots  abun- 
dantly, near  the  ground,  in  summer,  for 
layering  in  autumn  or  winter  following. 
{See  Laysbino.)  They  will  be  rooted 
by  next  autumn,  and  fit  for  transplanta- 
tion in  nursery  rows,  though  sometimes 
the  moss  rose  and  some  others  require 
two  years  before  they  are  tolerably  well 
rooted ;  but  of  these  sorts  you  may  also 
try  layers  of  the  shoots  of  the  year,  lay- 
ered in  summer,  any  time  in  June.  They 
will  probably  root  a  Uttle  the  same  season. 
The  layers  of  all  the  sorts,  after  being 
properly  rooted,  should  be  taken  up  in 
autumn  and  planted  in  the  nursery,  to 
have  one  or  two  years'  growth. 

By  Budding.  —  See  Buddino  and 
Gbaptinq. 

Sail  and  Situation, — The  best  soil  is  a 
rather  strong  loam ;  the  deeper  it  is  the 
better.  It  should  be  well-drained.  Such 
land  as  will  grow  good  wheat  or  good 
hops  will  grow  fine  roses.  Next,  it  should 
be  rich  to  grow  them  fine :  if  not  already 
so,  it  ought  to  have  thoroughly  decayed 
dung  added  to  it.  A  portion  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime  (bones  dissolved  in  oil 
of  vitriol)  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them 
— a  manure  that  may  be  had  of  any  re- 
spectable manure-dealer.  The  rose-gar- 
den ought  to  open  to  the  south  and  east, 
but  be  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
north-west  winds.  Tall  beech  or  horn- 
beam hedges  are  the  best  shelter  against 


gales  blowing  fh)m  those  points.  Boses 
should  not  be  planted  so  near  trees  as 
to  be  overhung  by  them,  as  the  drip 
from  the  trees  will  prevent  them  from 
thriving,  and  injure  the  flowers. 

Planting. — The  best  season  is  the  early 
part  of  November.  They  will  succeed 
tolerably  even  to  the  middle  of  March, 
but  not  so  well  as  in  the  autumn.  If 
you  have  to  procure  them  from  a  distant 
nursery,  and  they  are  some  time  out  of 
the  groimd,  make  a  puddle  of  earth  and 
water  of  nearly  the  consistence  of  paint. 
Dip  the  roots  in  this  puddle,  and  plant 
them  immediately.  Should  the  border 
intended  for  the  rose  be  long  and  nar- 
row, plant  the  tallest  standards  in  the 
back  row,  the  next  size  in  the  second, 
and  the  half-standards  in  the  third,  and 
the  dwarfs  in  the  front  row. 

Autumn  Pruning :  Summer  Roses, — 
Provence,  including  the  Moss  Rose.-'^ 
These  require  to  be  pruned  to  three  or 
four  eyes,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  shoots.  Dama$k.^These  require  to 
be  pruned  according  to  the  strengtli  of  the 
growth  of  the  difierent  varieties.'  Madam 
£rar<^,  for  instance,  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  ought  to  be  left  with  shoots  of  six 
eyes.  White  Damask. — This  species 
should  be  pruned  similarly  to  the  Da- 
mask. Gallica,  or  French. — Some  of 
these  are  very  strong  growers,  and  must 
be  cut  accordingly.  Some  shoots,  in 
good  soil,  will  grow  three  or  four  feet 
long.  Those  shoots  are  often  pithy  and 
green,  and  ought  to  be  cut  clean  out,  and 
the  rest  shortened  to  one  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  according  to  their  strength.  Hy- 
brid, Provence. — They  grow  naturally  in 
compact  heads  and  mahy  branches,  and 
should  be  pruned  by  thinning  out  about 
one-third  of  the  shoots,  and  shortening 
the  rest  to  six  or  eight  eyes.  Hybrid, 
Chinese. — The  strong  growers,  Brennus 
for  instance,  must  be  cut  to  eight  or  nine 
eyes ;  whilst  the  Beauty  of  Billard  is  a 
weak  grower,  and  thould  be  cut  to  two 
or  three  eyes,  and  half  the  shoots  en- 
tirely cut  away.  Scotch, — All  that  these 
require  is  to  have  hcdf  of  the  shoots 
thinned  out,  and  those  that  are  left  cut 
to  half  their  length.  CUmbing.^These 
require  a  different  mode  of  pruning  to  all 
other  roses.  We  shall  describe  it  as  the 
spur  system.  Train  in  young  shoots  dur- 
ing the  summer ;  in  the  autumn  shorten 
those  shoots  one-fourth  of  their  length 
— ^that  is,  sfipposing  the  shoot  is  four 
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feet  long,  eat  one  foot  of  it  off,  and  so 
ledace  it  to  three  feet,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  for  longer  shoots*  The  shoots 
irill  then,  during  the  summer,  produce 
side-shoots ;  these  are  the  spurs.  In  the 
month  of  March  following,  take  the 
shoots  off  the  trellis  walls  or  pillars, 
prune  the  spurs  into  two  or  three  eyes, 
aud  then  tie  or  nail  them  up  again  neatly 
to  the  supporters. 

Autumn  Pruning:  Autumn  Roseg. — 
JSfacar/iiey.— The  Macartney  rose  itself 
requires  yeiy  little  pruning;  but  the 
Maria  Leonidas  requires  pruning  freely, 
shortening  the  strong  shoots  to  eight  or 
nine  eyes,  and  the  weak  ones  to  three 
or  four.  Damask  Perpetuah  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  mostly  weak  growers,  and 
should  be  cut  into  four  or  five  eyes,  and 
a  third  of  the  shoots  cut  clean  away. 
Bourbons  and  Noisettes  are  middling 
growers,and  should  be  pruned  moderately ; 
strong  shoots  to  be  cut  to  five  or  six  eyes, 
and  the  weak  ones  to  three  or  four. 
China  and  Tea-scented, — Most  of  these 
are  rather  tender;  consequently,  the  wood 
does  not  ripen  to  any  length.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  pruned  close.  If 
they  are  planted  against  a  wall  they  may 
be  pruned  longer,  as  the  wood  then  be- 
comes firmer  and  better  ripened.  Prune 
those  in  the  open  air,  both  standards  and 
dwiwTs,  to  two  or  three  eyes,  those  on 
walls  to  six  or  seven,  in  proportion  to 
their  strength. 

Summer  Prunifijr.— It  often  happens, 
where  the  roses  are  growing  in  good 
ground,  that  some  of  them  produce 
branches  that  grow  so  strong  and  fast  as 
to  rob  the  rest  of  their  due  support. 
These  branches  are  what  the  French  call 
gourmands,  which  may  be  Englished 
gltUtons,  Only  stop  these  at  first,  and  wait 
until  the  autumn  before  you  cut  them 
clean  off.  When  the  rose-trees  throw 
out  a  great  number  of  shoots  equally 
strong,  and  they  appear  to  be  crowded, 
prune  away  about  one-third  of  them, 
but  do  not  shorten  any  of  the  others,  as 
that  will  cause  them  to  send  out  a  quan- 
tity of  small,  yroak  shoots,  which  will 
injure  the  flowers  the  following  season. 

Bases  in  Pots. — Procure  some  pots  that 
are  well  cleaned,  or,  what  is  better  still, 
quite  new ;  and  24's  are  a  very  convenient 
size  to  commence  with.  Worked  roses 
are  preferable,  for  pot  purposes,  to  those 
grown  on  their  own  roots;  therefore 
select  such  as  are  dwarf  standards  only, 


and  woileed  elose  to  the  collar,  so  that 
when  the  •rose  is  potted  the  stem  is 
scarcely  visible.  Tea,  China,  and  Bourbon, 
or  their  hybrids,  are  better  suited  for 
forcing  and  pot  plants  than  Noisette  and 
Hybrid  perpetuals ;  the  two  last-named 
class  of  roses  growing  to  groater  perfec- 
tion in  the  open  air.  Amongst  Tea  Rases 
select  8affratt4>,  Devoniensis,  Comte  de 
PariSf  Nephetosj  and  Princess  Clementine, 
Mrs,  Bosanquety  Duchess  of  Kent,  with  a 
few  others,  amongst- CAifuu  ;  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison,  Leveson  Gower,  and  Dupetit 
Thotiars,  amongst  Bourbons,  Of  the 
above  Souvenir  de  Malmaisonis  unrivalled 
as  a  pot  rose.  Having  selected  plants, 
lose  no  time ;  but  before  the  roots  have 
got  dry,  pot  them  (having  first  pruned 
Uie  strong  roots)  in  a  mixture  of  half 
yellow  loam,  and  the  rest  old  cow-dung, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal  parts ;  but 
a  groater  proportion  of  loam  may  be 
added  with  advantage,  should  the  rose 
to  be  potted  be  a  Bourbon  or  Hybrid 
perpetual.  The  plants  being  potted  in 
October,  place  them  on  ashes  under  a 
north  wall,  in  some  sheltered  part  of  the 
garden,  until  the  frosts  compel  to  put 
tiiem  in  cold  pits,  keeping  them,  since 
their  being  repotted,  as  dry  as  can  be  to 
prevent  growth,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
cause  the  plants  to  flag,  or  their  roots  to 
get  quite  dry.  Then,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  December,  prune  all  that 
you  intend  bringing  into  the  groenhouse 
in  the  early  part  of  January,  for  bloom- 
ing in  May  and  June,  and  stimulate 
them  gently  by  applying  water  at  a 
temperature  a  few  degrees  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  where  they 
still  are,  so  as  when  they  are  introduced 
into  the  greenhouse  at  the  commence- 
ment of  January,  at  a  medium  tempera- 
ture of  45°,  they  are  just  beginning  to 
push  strongly.  About  the  commence- 
ment of  February  a  little  moro  heat  is 
to  be  given,  and  weak  liquid-manuro  is 
applied  about  twice  a  week,  which  is 
strengthened  as  the  planta  increase  in 
vigour  and  have  their  buds  well  set. 
About  this  time  syringing  over-head  mth 
lukewarm  water,  or  steaming,  may  oc- 
casionally be  had  rocourse  to,  as  it  tends 
to  give  strength  to  the  plants,  and  keeps 
away  the  aphis  and  other  enemies.  Lastly, 
when  the  shoots  are  sufficiently  long  for 
the  purpose,  they  are  to  be  gently  brought 
down  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  or  staked 
to  such  places  as  they  are  intended  to 
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occupy,  80  as  when  the4)lant8  are  ready 
for  the  show,  these  appliances  may  be 
removed,  and  the  plant  still  preserve  a 
round  and  unijorm  appearance.  It  is 
necessary  at  acr  times,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  at  50°  or  above,  to  give  as 
much  air  as  possible ;  and  this  may  even 
be  done  when  a  gentle  fire  is  going. 

Diseases.  —  See  Extravasated  Sap, 
Green  Centre,  and  MiiiDEW. 

Insects, — See    Aphis,   Anisopia,    and 

TORTBIX. 

Rose  Acacu.     BobVnia  hi'spitUi. 

Rose  Apple.    Jambo'sa, 

Rose  Bay.    Spilo'bium  angustifo'lium. 

Rose  Cakpion.    Ly'chnis. 

Rosemary.    Bosmari'nus  officina'lis. 

Varieties, — There  are  three  varieties 
— the  green,  golden-stripdd,  and  silver- 
striped.  The  first  is  in  general  culti- 
vation. 

Soil. — It  thrives  best  on  a  poor,  light 
soil  mixed  with  old  mortar,  or  other 
calcareous  matters.  In  such,  or  when 
the  plants  are  self-raised  on  an  old  wall, 
they  ¥nll  bear  our  severest  winters ;  but 
in  a  rich  soil  they  lose  much  of  their 
aromatic  nature,  and  perish  in  frost. 
For  the  green  variety,  the  situation  may 
be  open ;  but  the  other  two,  being  tender, 
require  to  be  planted  beneath  a  south 
wall,  or  in  pots,  to  be  sheltered  in  winter. 

Propagation  is  by  cuttings  and  rooted 
slips  during  any  of  the  spring  months, 
or  by  layers  in  the  summer;  but  the 
finest  plants  are  raised  by  seed.  By  layers 
is  the  best  mode  of  propagating  the  gold 
and  'silver  -  striped  varieties.  Sow  in 
March,  or  early  in  April,  in  drills  half  an 
inch  deep  and  six  inclies  apart.  The 
rooted  slips,  and  the  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  must  be  from  five  to  seven 
inches  long,  and  planted  in  a  shady 
border,  in  rows  eight  or  ten  inches  apart, 
previously  removing  the  leaves  from  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  their  length.  Layers 
may  be  formed  by  cutting  young  branches 
half  through  on  their  under -side,  and 
pegging  them  down  an  inch  or  two  below 
the  surface:  they  become  established 
plants  by  autumn.  AVater  must  be  ap- 
plied abundantly  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  occasionally  afterwards  until  estab- 
lished. 

Rose  of  Heaven.   Ly'chnis  cce'li  ro'sa. 

Rose  of  Jericho,    jnasta'tirn. 

Rose  of  the  World.  Came' Ilia  Ja- 
po'nica  ro'sa-mu^ndi. 

Rose  Root.     Sc'ditm  rhodi'ola. 
45 


Rose  Snowball  -  tree.  Vibu'mum 
o'ptilus  ro'seum* 

Rosmari'nus.  Rosemary.  (From  ros, 
dew,  and  marinust  of  the  sea ;  mariiime 
plants.  Nat.  ord.,  Zi/noorte  [Lamiacese]. 
Linn.,  2-Diandria  1-  Monogynia.) 

Hardy  evergreena,  purple  •flowered,  and  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe.    See  Roskmaky. 

R.  qfficiHf^lis  (•hop).    4.    February.     Ift48. 

/o'/ii«-orj'e'nto» (silver-leaved).  4.  March. 

1648. 

/o'/tf«-a«'rei«  Tgolden-leaved).  12.  Fe- 
bruary.   1 648. 

toft/o'/iiM  (broad-leaved).    12.   February. 

1548. 

Rotation  of  Crops.  There  are  three 
circumstances  to  be  regarded  in  regu- 
lating the  order  in  which  crops  should 
follow  each  other : — 1.  Each  crop  should 
be  as  dissimilar  as  possible  from  its  pre- 
decessor. 2.  The  exuviuB  of  the  preced- 
ing crop  should  not  be  offensive  to  its 
successor.  3.  A  spindle  -  rooted  crop 
should  succeed  a  fibrous-rooted  crop,  or 
vice  versd. 

Ro'thia.  (Named  after  A.  W.  Both, 
a  German  botanist  Nat.  ord..  Legumi- 
nous Plants  [Fabaceee].  Linn.,  16-3/a/)a- 
delphia  Q-Decandiia,) 

Hardy  trailing  annual.  Seeds  in  a  warm  border, 
in  April. 

R.  trifolia'ta  (three-leaHeted).  2.  Sulphur.  July. 

RotJOE  Plant.     Rivi'na  tincto'ria. 

Roxbu'rohia.        (Named    after    Dr. 

Roxburgh,  once  director  of  the  Botanic 

Garden,  Calcutta.     Nat.  ord.,  Boxbvrgh- 

worls  [Roxburghiacese].      Linn.,  S-Oct- 

andria  1  -Monogynia, ) 

Stove  twining  plants,  with  stems  one  hundred 
fathoms  long  in  ttie  hottest  parts  of  India,  \there 
the  roots  are  candied  with  sugar,  and  taken  with 
tea.  Propagated  p;enerally  by  suckers;  sundy, 
fibry  loam,  and  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  the  usual 
plant-stove  temperature. 

R.  gloriogoi'des  (gloriosa-like).  6.  Pink,  yellow. 
July.     1803. 

—  eiridf/lo'ra  (green-flo«ered).    Gieen.    Auyust. 

1836. 

RoTAL  Bay.    Lati'rus  iw'bilis, 

Roye'na.  (Named  after  A.  Van  Boy  en, 

a  Dutch  botanist.     Nat.  ord.,  Ebenads 

[Ebenacese].      Linn.,    \(i-Decandria    2- 

Digynia.    Allied  to  Dyospyros.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  all  but  one  vihite-flowered.  CuttinM 
of  half-ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glas«,  in 
April  or  May ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Win- 
ter temp.,  40°  to  48"  J  summer,  60°  to  75°' 

JJ. /?'/n'Aro  (smooth).     4.     September.     1731. 

—  hirsu'tti  (hairy -leaved).  7-  Purple.  July.  1/58. 
— /a/i/«'/ia  (broad-lesved).     6.     June.     )9l6. 

—  lu'cidn  (shiuing-/ea»eiZ).    4.    May.     I6y0. 

Roy  'USA,  ( N  amed  after  Professor  BoyUy 

2z 
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STOVE    HERBACEOUS. 
R.  innftra'Un  (southern).  S.July  N.Hi»lIand.  1824. 

—  cilmfi/lt/ra    (hair-f ringed-flowered).     Purple, 

blue.    September.  BuenoH  Arret.  18S8. 

—  e/ViVM  (hair-fringed).  1.  July.  Georgia.  1834. 

—  clandesti'na  (hidden).  3.  July.  Barbadoes.1738. 

—  dep^ndetu  (hangpng-down).  l^.  July.  E.  Ind. 

18t6. 

—  e'ieganM  (elegant).  9.  August.   E.  Ind.  1834. 

Annual. 

—  Wrfrt  (hairy).     1.    July.    E.  Ind.     1817. 

—  macrnphjf'Ua  (large-leaVed).  S.Red.St.Martha. 

1834. 

—  n»n'ta  (egg-feaoetf).    9.   July.    Mexico.    1800. 

—  panicula'la  (pantcled).    3.     Purple.    August. 

W.  Ind.     1768. 

—  pub^scens  (downy).    S.    July.    Cape  of  Good 

Hone.     1623. 

—  rubricau'lii  (red>stemmed).  1.   July.  Mexico. 

1833. 

~  «fi/t<>t/o'/tVi  (villow-leaTed).  l.Jnly.E.Ind.l820. 

—  tftragi/na  (foar-comered).2.  June.Braiil.I824. 

—  Mtero'Ma  (tuberous).   3.  July.  Jamaica.  1753. 

—  undula'ta  (waved).    3.    E.  Ind.    1834. 

•—  niolafcea  (violet),  i.  Violet.  July.  Guiana.  1830. 

BuiNS  are  a  class  of  buildings  beau- 
tiful as  objects,  expressive  as  cbaraoters, 
and  peculiarly  calculated  to  connect  with 
tlieir  appendages  into  elegant  groups: 
they  may  be  accommodated  with  ease  to 
irregularity  of  ground,  and  their  disorder 
is  improved  by  it ;  they  may  be  intimately 
blended  with  trees  and  with  thickets,  and 
tbe  interruption  is  an  advantage,  for  im- 
perfection and  obscurity  are  their  proper- 
ties, and  to  carry  the  imagination  to  some- 
thing gi*eater  than  is  seen,  their  effect. 

Kui'ziA.  ( Named  after  H,  JRuiZt  co- 
author with  Pavon  of  the  Flora  Peruvi- 
ana, Nat.  ord.,  Byttneriads  [Byttneria- 
cesa].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  S-Poly- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Dombeya.) 

Stove,  white-flowered  evergreen*,  from  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  side-shoots 
in  summer,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  but 
raised  at  night,  and  in  a  mild  hotbed ;  sandy 
loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  55°; 
summer,  6o°  to  80°. 

R.  Inha'tn  (lobed-/eow«d).    6.     1816. 

—  vnria'hiliH  (variable-/ea»tf«{).    6.    May.     1/92. 

EtTNCiNATE,  or  LioNTootHED,  describes 
the/ edge  of  a  leaf  cut  into  transverse 
sharp-pointed  segments,  pointing  back- 
wai^ds,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Dandelion. 

Bun.  a  plant  advancing  to  seed  is 
faid  by  gardeners  to  have  run.  Also, 
when  the  dark  colouring  of  a  carnation, 
or  other  flower,  becomes  confused  or 
clouded  with  its  lighter  ground  colour, 
they  say  it  is  a  run  flower.  Abundance 
of  moisture  and  a  rich  soil  promote  the 
development  of  leaves,  and,  consequently, 
check  running,  or  producing  seed.  A 
siiirably  fertile  soil  also  preserves  the 
p^lours  of  a  flower  pure  and   distinct; 


over-fertility  or  poverty  of  soil  will  equally 
cause  the  colours  to  run. 

Ru'scus.  Butcher's  Broom.  (From 
bruBcusj  derived  from  the  Celtic  ftevs,  box, 
and  keUm^  holly;  Box  Holly,  or  Bat- 
cher's Broom.  Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts  [Li- 
liaceffi].  Linn.,  6'Hexandria  l-Mono- 
gynia. ) 

Hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Suckers,  and  dividing- 
the  roots ;  any  common,  rich  soil.  Andro'gynus 
is  a  greenhouse  evergreen  climber,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Butcher's  Brooms,  retains  the  singu- 
larity of  producing  its  flowers  and  fruits  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves. 

R.  aculet^iu*  (prickly).  1.  Green.  May.  England. 

—  —— /a'«itf  (loose).  I.  Green.  April.  Portugnl. 

—  — —  ro^u9Ml(^o7tiM  (rouDd-leaved).    1.  Green. 

March. 

—  andro'gymu    (hermaphrodite).      3.      Green, 

white.    April.    Canaries.    1713. 

—  hypogU/num  (<on^t«e-uader-tongue).   I.  Pale 

yellow.    May.    Italy.    1&96. 

—  hypophy'Ilutn  (/e^-under-leaf).     1.      Green. 

June.    Italy.  .  1640. 
— -"-^  tri/olia'iut  (three-leafleted).    a.    Green. 

Zante. 
<—  laHf&Uua  (broad-leaved).   Green,  white.  May. 

Madeira. 

—  racemo'tut  (racemed).  4.  Green,  yellow.  April. 

Portugal.    1814. 

Rush  Broom.     Vimina'ria, 

Busse'lia.  (Named  after  Dr.  JRussel, 
author  of  a  "  Natural  History  of  Aleppo." 
Nat.  ord.,  Figworts  [ScrophulariacesB]. 
Linn.,  14i-Didynamia  2'Angiospermia^) 

.Stove,  red-flowered  evergreens,  from  Mexico. 
Cvtttings  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat ;  also  freonenthr 
by  suckers.  If  a  large  branch  is  allowea  to  He 
along  the  ground  in  a  warm,  moist  place,  plenty 
of  plants  will  be  made  from  its  twigs  rooting*; 
sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  45**  to  55° ;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

R.flnrVm'nda  (bundle-flowered).    4.     1824. 

—  ju'nee'a{vuhy-l>ranehed).    3.    July.     1833. 

—  mu/^t/Io'ra  (many-flowered).    4.    July.     1812. 
'-  terrnf^Ua  (three-leafleted).    4.    1818. 

Bust.  A  disease  of  the  berries  of  tbe 
grape.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  rough, 
rusty  appearance  of  their  skins,  which 
have,  in  fact,  become  thick  and  hardened. 
Some  think  it  arisen  from  the  berries 
being  handled,  or  the  hair  of  the  head 
touching  them ;  but  the  disease  is  often 
too  general  to  admit  of  this  topical  ex- 
planation. We  believe  it  to  arise  from 
an  over-heating  and  sudden  reduction  of 
temperature  of  the  vinery  whilst  the 
grapes  were  young,  and  thus  tending 
to  force  them  to  a  premature  rapidity  of 
{growth.  Any  excessive  pressure  upon 
the  cuticle,  whether  from  within  or  witli- 
out,  causes  its  thickening. 

Rustic  Structxtres  are  pleasing  in 
recluse  portions  of  the  pleasure-ground, 
if  this  style  be  confined  to  the  formation 
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of  either  a  seat  or  a  cottage ;  but  it  is 
ridicoloos,  if  complicated,  and  elegant 
forms  are  oonstnicted  of  rade  materials. 
Thus  we  have  seen  a  flower-box,  intended 
to  be  £tTUscan  in  its  outlines,  formed  of 
split  hazel  stakes — a  combination  of  the 
rude  and  the  refined^  giving  rise  to  sepa- 
rate trains  of  ideas  totally  unassociable. 
Eu'ta.  Rue.  (From  rus,  to  flow; 
from  some  reputed  medicinal  virtue.  Nat. 
ord.,  Bueworts  [RutaceeeJ.  Linn.,  S-Oc- 
tojidria  1-Monogynia.) 

Seeds  in  spring;  alto  by  cuttuiRs  under  a 
hand-light  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  place,  in 
summer.  They  flourish  best  in  a  deep,  sandy 
loam,  vith  limy  rubbish  mixed.    See  Rub. 

R,  aibifl(/ra  (white-flowered).    S.    White.    July. 

Nepaul.    1823.    Half-hardy. 
—  gravefolen*  (strong-scented.     Common  Rue). 

3.  Yellow,  green.  August.  South  Europe. 

1753. 

Ruy'schia.  (Named  after  F.  Ruysch,  a 
Butch  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Maryraviads 
[Margraviaceae].  Linn.,  b-Pcntaudria  1- 
MoHOgynia.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  Arm  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  a  hotbed  ;  fibry  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  55**  to  60**;  summer, 
60*  to  85°. 

R.  Clusiafo'lia  (Clusia-Ieaved).  4.   Purple.  May. 
W.  Ind.     1823. 

Rya'n£a.  (Named  after  Dr.  Ryan. 
Nat.  ord.,  Passionworts  [Passiflorace©]. 
Linn.,  IS-Pulyandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots 
in  sand,  in  summer,  in  a  hotbed,  and  under  a 
bell-glass;  fibry  peat  and  sandy  loam.  Usual 
stove  temperatures. 

X.  tpe&o'ta  (showy).   10.  Cream.  August.   Tri> 
nidad.    1823. 

RyTIDOPHY'LLUM.      8te  RHYTIDOPHyL- 
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Sa'bal.  (Probably  the  South  American 

name  of  one  of  the  species.    Nat.  ord., 

Palms  [  Palmaces] .    Linn.,  Q-Hexandria 

S'Triyyuiu.) 

Stove,  green-flowered  Palms.  By  suckers ; 
light,  rich  loam.  Winter  temp.,  S5°  to  6o*; 
summer,  6o°  to  88*. 

S.  Adaruo'nia  (Adanson's).  6.  July.Florida.  1810. 

—  Bluckkumia'na  (Blackburn's).    6.    Tropics. 

—  graminifu'lia  (grass. leaved).  0.  S.  Amer.  1825. 

—  /)u/»ie'/^i  (small  pslm).    6.     Georgia.     1825. 

—  umbracuti'fera    (umbrella-bearing).    6.     Ja- 

maica.    1835. 

Sabba'tia.  (Named  after  X.  Sabbatif 
an  Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Qeniian- 
worts  [ Gentian acesB].  Linn.,  b-Pentan- 
drla  i- MoHogynia.) 

Hardy  biennials,  except  panicula'tut  and  all 


from  North  America.  Seed*  in  a  shadv,  moixt 
border;  or  if  in  pots,  treated  as  alpincd,  li«ving 
a  saucer  of  water  under  them  ;  the  perennial  by 
division  in  spring. 

5.  angula'riM  (takgltd-ttemmed).  ^.  Purple.  July. 
1826. 

—  calffct/sa  (/ffa/y-calyxed).  1 .  Dark  red.  J  uly .  1 S 1 2. 

—  cA/orot'(f««  (chlora-like).    ^.    Hed.  July.  1817. 

—  ^a'et'/is  (slender).     1.     Rose.    July. 

—^ panicuttt'ta  (panieled).     1^.     White.     May. 
1817.     Perennial. 

—  ttella'ru  (utai-flowered).  Brown,  yellow.  June. 

1827. 

Sabi'cea.  (From  sabisabi^  the  Indian 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cincho- 
nacese],  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  i-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Hamelia. ) 

Stove,  white- flowered,  evergreen  elimbers.  Cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
glass,  in  heat ;  sandy  loam,  fibry  peat,  with  silver 
sand  and  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  55°  to  6u^; 
summer,  6o°  to  88* 

S.  a'epera  {ro^x^Yi).    Guinea.     1824. 
— •  hVrta  (hairy).    Jamaica.     1825. 

Sa'cchabum.      Sugar   Cane.     (From 

soukar,    its  Arabic    name.      Nat.    oid., 

Grasses  [Graminaoefle].     Linn.,  ^-Trian- 

dria  U-Digynia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Suckers  chiefly ; 
cuttings  taken  from  shoots  that  start  from  the 
joints;  rich,  loamy  soil.  Winter  temp.,  55*  to 
60*  ;  summer,  60*  to  QOP,  and  moist  atmosphere. 

S.  officina'rum   (shop.    Common  Sugar  Cane). 
12.    India.     1597. 

Saccola'biuh.  v^rom  saccuSf  a  bag, 
and  labium^  a  lip;  bagged  labellum.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orchids  [OrchidaceaB].  Linn.,  ;^0- 
Gynandria  l-Monandtia, ) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  baskets.  See  Obchids. 
5.  ampuUafeeum  (flask-formed).  ^.  Rose.  August. 
Sylfaet.     1839. 

—  Blu'mei  (Blume's).  Violet,  white.  May.  Java. 

1835. 

—  cartiui'Aum  (keeled).     India.     1838. 

—  eompr^eaum    (eompresied).        Cream-white. 

Manilla. 

—  deruifit/rum  (crowded-flowered).  Brown,white. 

July.    Manilla.     1838. 

~~ pa'Uidum{p%\fi).    Manilla.     1837. 

•^defUicultiftum   (toothed).     ^,      Yellow,    red. 

Sylhet.     1837. 

—  gemma'tum  (budded). Purple.May.SyIhet.1837. 

—  gutta'tum{*potUi'ii-ftow*rred),    I.   White, rose. 

April.    £.  Ind.     1820. 

ma'Jus  (large-ylowercd).      White,    pink. 

July.     E.  Ind.     1839. 

—  macroeta'chyum    (large-spiked).    Variegated 

Philippines.    I8<I0. 

—  mieraffUhum  (small-flowered).    Violet.    July. 

E.  Ind.     1837. 

—  minia'tum  (vermilion).    §.    Vermilion.    May. 

Java.     1846. 

—  ochra'ceum    (psle-reddish-yellow).       Yellow, 

red.    May.    Ceylon.    1838. 

—  prtemo'rsum    {bitten-leaned).     White,    lilac. 

May.    Malabar.     1840. 

Sacred  Beam.    Nvlu'mbium, 
Saffron.     Cro'cus  tali'vus. 
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Sage.     Sa'lvia  officina'lis. 

Varieties,  —  The  Common  Green ; 
Wormwood;  Green,  with  variegated 
leaves;  Bed,  with  variegated  leaves; 
Painted,  or  Parti-coloured ;  Spanish,  or 
Lavender-leaved ;  and  Bed. 

Soil  and  Situation. — A  dry,  moderately 
fertile' soil  is  best  suited  to  their  growth, 
in  a  sheltered  situation. 

Propagation  :  by  Cuttings. — These  may 
be  either  of  the  preceding  or  same 
year's  growth ;  if  of  the  first,  plant  in 
April;  if  of  the  latter,  not  until  the 
close  of  May  or  middle  of  June.  The 
shoots  of  the  same  year  are  usually  em- 
ployed, as  they  more  readily  emit  roots, 
and  assume  'a  free  growth.  The  out- 
ward and  most  robust  shoots  should  be 
chosen,  and  cut  from  five  to  seven  inches 
in  length.  All  but  the  top  leaves  being 
removed,  insert  by  the  dibble  almost 
down  to  these,  in  rows  six  inches  apart 
each  way,  in  a  shady  border,  and  during 
moist  weather,  otherwise  water  must  be 
given  immediately,  and  repeated  occa- 
sionally, until  they  have  taken  root. 

By  Seed. — Sow  in  April,  in  a  bed  of 
rich,  light  earth,  in  drills  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  six  inches  apart.  When 
two  or  three  inches  high,  thin  the  plants 
to  half  a  foot  apart,  and  those  removed 
prick  out  at  a  similar  distance.  In  the 
autumn  or  succeeding  spring,  as  the 
plants  are  strong  or  weak,  remove  them 
to  their  final  stations. 

After-Culture. — The  decayed  flower- 
stalks,  stunted  branches,  &c.,  remove  in 
early  winter  and  spring,  and  the  soil  of 
the  beds  slightly  turn  over.  When  the 
plants  have  continued  two  or  three  years, 
a  little  dry,  well-putrefied  dung  may  be 
turned  in  during  early  spring.  Attention 
to  the  mode  of  gathering  has  an  influence 
in  keeping  the  plants  healthy  and  vigo. 
rous.  The  tops  ought  never  to  be 
cropped  too  close,  so  as  to  render  the 
branches  naked  or  stumpy. 

Sage'nia.  (From  sagUy  the  Malay 
name  of  some  Palms,  which  this  genus 
resembles  in  miniature.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns 
[Polypodiaceee].  Linn.,  24-(7rypto^rttmta 
\-FUices.') 
Stove,   browniih-yeilow-spored    Ferni.       See 

FXBNS. 

5.  calea'rea  (chalky).    June.    lale  of  Luxon. 
>-  couduna'ta  (united).   4.   June.   Ceylon.  J645. 
-—  interme'dia  (intermediate).    June.    Ceylon. 
—  platjfphp'Ua  {hxo»,d'ltaiyed),  S.  June.  Ceylon. 
1845. 

Saoi'na.    (From  sagirm^  fatness ;  pre- 


sumed nourishing   qualities  for  sheep. 

Nat.  ord.,  Glove  worts  [Caryophyllaceae]. 

lAsai.,A-Tetrandria  B-Trigynia,) 

Insigniileaxit  weeds,  except  proet^nAetUf  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  our  alpine  plant*,  whidi  mmkes 
a  close  carpet  on  the  fnround,  speadinfr  far  and 
m6e,  and  Has  starry,  white  flowers.  It  is  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  high. 

Sagitta'ma.  Arrow-head.  (From 
sagittaf  an  arrow ;  the  leaves  of  dome  re- 
semble an  arrow-head.  Nat.  ord.,  AlU- 
mads  [Alismacese].  Linn.,  21-lfona?cia 
d-Polyandria.) 

White-flowered  aqnatiea.  Division  of  the  plsnt 
in  spring ;  rich,  loamy  soil.  The  greenhouse  and 
store  kinds  in  an  aquarium,  or  m  vessels  duly 
supplied  with  water. 

STOVE  AQUATICS. 
<S.  acutif&'Ha  (pointed-leaved).  1.  June.  America. 
1810. 

—  afijiM^(/b'/fa  (narrow-leaved).   1^.  July.   Es* 

sequibo.     1827. 

—  obiuri/o'Ha  (blunt-leaved).  3.  July.  Cbina.1804. 

GREENHOUSE   AQUATICS. 

S,  Donia'na  {Don*»).    1.    July.    Nepaul.     1820. 

-^  gramVnea  igTM*-l§aved).  1^.  July.  Caro- 
lina.   181S. 

~  hasia'ia  (balbert./cave<i).  1^.  July.  N.  Amer. 
1818. 

—  A«^0ropAy'//a  (various-leaved).    1.    July.    N. 

Amer.    182S. 

—  lancifo'tia   (spear-head-Ieaved).      l^.     June. 

W.  Ind.    I787> 
-^  obtu'aa  OaXwni-leaved).  I.  July.  N.  Amer.  I82D. 
-^  StWiuJ«  (Chinese).  3.  October.  China.  1813. 

HABDT  AQUATICS. 
S./aiea'ta  (sicUe-^eawd).  1.  Julv.  Carolina.  1813. 

—  lati/o'iia  (broad- leaved).  1 .  July.  N.Aner.  1818. 
— ——yfo're-;9/e'no  (double-flowered),    l.    July. 

N.  Amer. 
~  nii'tofu  (floating).    1.   July.   Carolina.    1813. 

—  ri*gida  {ntiff- leaved).  1^  June.  N.  Amer.  1 800. 
— >  eagUiifo^iia  (fiommon  arrow-leaved).    3.  July. 

England. 

—  •^—Jlo're'plefno  (double-flowered).  I^.  July. 

Sago  Palm.    Sa'gus, 

Saohjb'a.  (Named  after  B.  de  la  Sagra^ 
a  Spaniard.  Nat.  ord.,  Melastomads 
[Melastomaceffi].  Linn.,  S-Octandria  l- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Miconia. ) 

stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  stubby 
young  side-shoots  in  spring;  sandy  peat  and 
fibry  loam,  with  a  little  charcoal,  and  suffieieat 
silver  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Winter  temp. , 
48°  to  60"*;  summer,  00°  to  88°.  The  two  follow- 
ing are  the  best : — 

S,  microphy'lia  (small-leaved).  3.  White.  Hay. 
Jamaiea. .  1830. 

—  teuilijio'ra  (stalkless-flowered).  I.  Red.  April. 

Guiana.    1793. 

Sa'ous.  Sago  Palm.  (From  sagu,  the 
Malay  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Palma- 
ceee].    Linn.,  2l-Mottcecia  Q-Hexandria.) 

Stove,  green-flowered  Falme.  Suckers  and 
seeds;  rich,  loamy  soil.  Winter  temp.,  60°; 
summer,  00'  to  90°,  and  moist  atmosphere. 

S.  peduncuta'ta  (/on^^-flower-stalked).  00.  Ma. 
dagascar.    1830. 
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S.  Ru'ffia  (Ruffia).    Oo.    Hadaguear.    1820. 

—  Ru'mphii  (Kumphius's).    60.    E.  Ind.    1800. 
-'Vimf/era  (nrine*bearing).    60.    Ouiana.    1830. 

St.  Andrew's  Gross.  Ascy'rum  cru'x 
A'ndrea. 

St.  Barnaby's  Thistlb.  Cenlau'rea 
sohtitia'lis, 

Saintfoin.     Onobry'chis. 

St.  John's  Bread.    Cerato^nia. 

St.  John's  "Wort.    Hype'rieum. 

St.  Martin's  Flower,  Ahtrome'ria 
flitS'MartVnu 

St.  Peter's  Wort,  ffype'ricum  Asey'- 
ron  and  8ymphoWia, 

Saladino.  See  the  following : — Ame- 
rican Cress,  Beet  Boot,  Borage,  Burnet, 
Celeriac,  Celery,  Chervil,  Com  Salad, 
Cress,  Dandelion,  Endive,  Finochio,  Gar- 
den Rocket,  Horse-radish,  Lettuce,  Mint, 
Mustard,  Onions,  Purslane,  Radishes, 
Rape,  Scurvy  Grass,  Succory,  Water 
Cress,  Wood  Sorrel. 

Salep.     Ta*cca  pinnaiVJida. 

Sausbu'ria.  Maiden-hair-tree.  ( Named 
after  i2.  A,  Salisbury^  an  English  bota- 
nist. Nat.ord.,  TaxaA»  [TaxacesB].  Linn., 
21'Mon(scia  9-PoIyandria.) 

Hardy  deciduous  tree.  Layers,  which  require 
from  one  to  two  years  to  root,  unless  the  sou  be 
kept  moiat  about  them;  cuttings  of  the  well- 
ripened  shoots,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  inserted 
under  hand-lights ;  deep,  sandy  loam,  and  dry 
Bub-BoU.  This  is  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  pro- 
ducing its  male  and  female  blossoms  on  different 
trees ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  female  plant  be  in 
this  country.  The  readiest  way  to  secure  fruit 
would  be  to  graft  female  shoots  on  the  male  plant. 

S>  adUMHf&lia  (maiden-hair- leaved).  90.  April. 
Japan.  1764. 
Sali'sia.  (Named  after  the  Countess 
de  Salis,  Nat.  ord,,  Myrileblooms  [Myr- 
tacese].  linn.,  IS-Polyadelphia  8-2Viaii- 
dria.    Allied  to  Leptospermum.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
dioots,  getting  a  little  firm,  in  sand*  under  a  bell- 
glass,  in  May ;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp., 
S*>to48<». 

S,  putehe'Ua  (pnttj).  Rose.  May.  Swan  River. 
Sa'lix.  Willow.  (From  the  Celtic  sal, 
near,  and  lis,  water;  place  of  growth. 
Nat.  OTd.fWilloivwort3  [Salicaceae].  Linn., 
22-JDi(Bcia  2-Diandria.) 

Cnt^gs  of  ripened  shoots,  which  merely  re- 
quire to  oe  inserted  in  the  soil  in  the  autumn ; 
moist  soil,  inclining  to>  the  marshy,  suits  them 
beet ;  very  dwarf  ebrubs,  propagating  with  more 
ditBculty,  should  be  struck  m  summer  under  a 
hand-light. 

GRSENHOUSB  DEOIDUOUS. 
8.  Bonplamdiafna  (Bonpland*s).    Mexico. 

—  Qariepi^na  (Gariepan).    April.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    ISIO. 

—  Humboldtia'na  (Rumboldt's).  10.  Peru.  1838. 

Evergreen. 

—  Mraap^rma  (four-ieeded).  SO.  E.  Ind.  I7ifi» 


8. 


8. 


HARDY  EYBROREEKS. 
eine'rea  (grey).     15.    April.    Britain. 
venulofsa  {v  tiny -leaved).   2.   April.    Scotland. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS. 

acum Jn/i7a  (pointed-/«aoc(i).  15.  April.  Britain. 

ucWf/V/ta  (sharp-leaved).  8.  April.  Caspian 
Sea.    18SS. 

ASgypii'aca  (Egyptian).    Egypt. 

alaUrfw¥d€S  (alaternus^ike).  April.  Switzer- 
land.    1824. 

a'lha  (common- white).    40.    April.    Britain. 

— —  cmru'tea  (blue).    40.    May.    Britain. 

— —  cri'tpa  (curled-Zcanatf).    England. 

albe'8ceru{vfhit\»h).  April.  Switzerland.  1824. 

alni/o'lia  (alder-leaved).  April.   Europe.  1 830. 

mmbCgua  (doubtful).    30.    April.    Britain. 

ma'jor  (irreater).    6.    April.    England. 

undttla'ia  (,yrwy-leaved).  April.  Eiif^land. 

Ammania'na  (Ammann's).  SO.  May.  Austria. 
1831. 

amygdu'tina  (almond-/tfantfd).  2.  April.  Britain. 

iln^ersontVna (Anderson's).  S.April.  Scotland. 

angustafta  (narrow- Asaocifj.  10.  March.  Penn- 
sylvania.   1811. 

an^iM^/o'Aa  (narrow-leaved).  3.  April.  Cas- 
pian.   1825. 

JnMfiiVfia^  Anson's).  March.  Switzerland.  1827. 

aquaftica  (water).     10.    April.    Britain. 

arena'ria  (sand).    3.    June.    Scotland. 

aftro-purpu'rea  (dark-purpIe-6rasu7Ac<i}.  April. 
Switseriand.     1884. 

a'tro-rn'reru  (dark  green).  May.  Switzerland. 
1824. 

auri'ta  (eared).    3.    April.    England. 

att«^a7if«  (southern).  April.  Switzerland.  1824. 

Babylo'niea  (Babylonian.  Weeping).  30.  May. 
Levant.     1730. 

— ~  cri'tpa  (eurltd'ieaved).    May. 

— —  Napoleo'na  (Napoleon's).    l6. 

— —  vtUga'rit  (common).    June.    England. 

berberifo'lia  (berberry-leaved).  May.  Dauria. 
1624. 

betuli/o'lia  (birch -leaved).    May.    Scotland. 

-  betuli'na  (birch-like). 

■  bV color  (two-coloured).    6.    April.    Britain, 

>  Borreriafna  (Borer's).    8.    May.    Scotland. 
cmf$ia  (grey).    8.  May.    South  Europe.   1824. 
co'fMfitfa  (white).   10.  April.    N.  Amer.   1811. 

>  eandi'dtUa  (small-white).    April.    Europe. 

■  cane'sceru  (hoary). 

■  ca'prea  (goat.  Oreai-round^leaoeS),  30.  April. 

Briuin. 

•  eonna'to  (keel'/eanctf ).    S.    April.    Scotland. 

•  carpinifoflia  (hornbeam-leaved).    April.    Ger- 

many.   1824. 

•  cera«</o'/ia(chen7*leaved).  April.  Switseriand. 

1824. 

■  ehrysa'nthos  (golden-flowered).  April.  Norway. 
'CUthmfoHia  (eletha-ltaved).    Apnl.    Switzer- 
land.   1824. 

■  confofrfttU  (uniform-teoved).  April.  N.  Amer. 

■  com' f era  (cone-bearing).   10.  June.   N.  Amer. 

1820. 

•  eorda'ta  (heart-feaved).  6.  April.  N.Amer.  181 1 . 

-  cord^o'/ia  (heart-leaved).   8.  N.Amer.   1811. 

•  eoria'cea  (leathery- jcavatf).  8.  April.   Switzer- 

land.   1835. 

■  coru'scans  (glittering).   3.    April.    Germany. 

1818. 

■  ooHmfoftia  (cotinus-leaved).  3.  March.  Britoin. 

•  craHtxfvfUa  (thick-leaved).    April. 

>  Cromea'na  (Crowe's).    8.    April.    Scotland. 

•  cydoniafo^lia  (quince-leaved).  April.  Switzer- 

land.    1824. 

■  dama<0e'na(damsoa>teav«().18.April.  Scotland. 
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S.  Dtiphnoi'dei  (D%phne'\ikt').  April.  Switzerland. 
1620. 

—  DatuiiVa'na  (Davairs).    6.    May.     Scotland. 

—  dect'piens  (deceptive).    8.    May.    England. 

—  decu'mdens  (lying-down).    May.    Switserland. 

1833. 

—  Z>tr/r«ofiia'fia  (Dickson's).   I.April.  Scotland. 

—  di'acotor  (two-coloured).    8.  April.    N.  Anier. 

1811. 

—  Doniu'na  (Don's).    6.    April.    Scotland. 

—  du'ru  (hardy).    April. 

—  elaugnoi'dn\t\tittL%tiMM-leafted).  4.  May.  Eu- 

rope.   1824. 

—  eriu'ntha  (woolly-flowered).  April.  Switzerland. 

1820. 
— fugi/o'Ua  (beech-leavfd).    Croatia. 

—  /alcu'ta  (sickle-/eaff«<f).  4.  April.  N.  Amer.lSI  1 . 
— ferrugi'nea  (runty-leaved).  12.  April.  Britain. 

—  F*nmtt'rcAica(  JFInmark ).  10.  April.Sweden.  1825. 

—  fi'rmaifirm'leaved).    April. 

— fuliolo'an  (leafy).    6.    April.     Lapland     1818. 

—  Forhena'na  (Forbes's).    0.    Apnl.    Britain. 

—  Forbyafna  (Forby's).    8.    April.     England. 
— fonnvfaa  (elegant),    darinthia. 

—  Foruteriufna  (Forstcr's).    10.  April.  Scotland. 
'-fra'giiis  (brittle).    15.    April.    Britain. 

—  fu'sca  (brown).    2.    May.    Britain. 
arge'tUea  (silvery.  Sand).  4.  April.  Eng- 
land. 

/os'Wrfa  (stinking).     1^.    May.    Britain. 

incuhu'cea  (trailing).  4.   May.   En^rland. 

/>ro«^ro7a  (lying-flat).    I.   May.    Britain. 

r^pena  (creeping).    2.    May.    Britain. 

vulga'ria  (common).    May.    Britain. 

— fuAcufta  {htowQstemmed).  2.  April.  N.  Amer. 
1811. 

—  geminii'ia  {tvin-catkined).    March.    Britain. 

—  glabra' ta  (smooth).  April.  Switserland.  1824. 

—  glau'ca  (milky-green).    2.    July.    Scotland* 

—  gri'sea  (grixzly).  6.  April.  Pennsylvania.  1820. 

—  Grwmtftma  (Grison).  15.  April.  Switserland. 

1824. 

—  grisophy'Ua  f grey-leaved).  April.  Switserland. 

1824. 

—  hasta'ta  (halbert-Z^aoed).   15.  May.    Lapland. 

1780. 
ar6tt'«cu/a  (little-tree).  1.  May.  Switzer- 
land.   1824. 

—  — ^  malifo'lia  (apple-leaved).    6.    Britain. 
aerrula'ia  (saw-edged).    8.    May.    Lap- 
land.    1810. 

—  he'lix  (helix).    10.    March.    Britain. 

—  Helvetica  (Swiss).  14.  April.  SwiUerland.  1824. 

—  herba'cea  (herbaceous).    ^.    June.    Britain. 

—  heterophy' Ua  (various-leaved).  April.  Switzer- 

land.    1823. 

—  kippophaefi/Ua  (hippophaC-leaved).  April.Ger- 

many.    1823. 

—  hi'rta  (htoTj'branehed).    15.  April.  England. 

—  Huffmu'nma  (Hoffmann's).  30.  May.  England. 

—  holoaerCeea  (velvety).    8.    April.    England. 

—  HouatorUa'na  (Houston's).  4.  April.  Virginia. 

—  hu'milia  (lowly).    1^.    April.     1820. 

—  inca'na  (hoary).    April.    Austria.     1821. 

—  ineane'ecent  (whitish-Zeaoedl).  March.  Switser- 

land.    182.S. 

—  Jaequi'nii  (Jacouin's).  2.  April.  Austria.  1818. 

—  Kitaibelia'na  cKitaibel's).  ^.  April.  Carpathian. 

1823. 

—  lacu'striM  (lake).    March.    Switserland.     1824. 

—  Lambertia'na  (Lambert's).lO. March. England. 

—  lant^ta  (woolly).    S.    May.    Scotland. 

—  Lappo*num  (Lapland.)  2.  Hay.  Lapland.  1812. 

—  tati/o'lia  (broad-leaved).    March. 

—  lauri'na  (laurel-like).    8.    April.    England. 

—  toMifiofra  (loose-flowered).  12.  April.  Scotland. 


5.  kueophyUla  (white-leaved).  40.  May.  Europe* 
1824. 

—  tinea'ria  (nwrrovt'leuved).  4.  April.  Switserland. 

1830. 

—  li'rida  iVivid).    1.    May.    Lapland.    1820. 

—  /on/^/o'/u<  (Inng-leavod).  April.  N.Amer.  1819* 
•~- /u'ctofa  (shining).    8.    May.    N.Amer.    1811. 

—  Lyv'nii  (Lyon's).    S«atzerland. 

—  tnacrostipulafcea  (large-stipuled).  May.  Swit- 

zerland.   1824. 

—  metpilifn'lia  (medlar-leaved).  April.   Switser- 

land.   1824. 

—  Meyeria'na  (M«>yer's).  20.  April.  Sweden.  182S. 

—  Jtf/cA<-/tVna  (Michel's).     15.    April. 

—  moUi'ssima  (softest).    20.    April.    Germany. 

—  Motupdit^nma  (MontpeUer).  May.  Montpelier. 

1825. 

—  monta'na  (mountain).    May.    SwitserlantV 

—  Muhlenbergiu'na   (Muhlenberg's).    3.    April. 

N.  Amer.     1811. 

—  muri'na  (mouse-like).  April.  Switserland.  1824. 

—  muta'bilis  (changeable).   March.   Switzerland. 

1824. 

—  myrico^dee  (gale-like).  8.  April.  N.Amer.  1811. 

—  myrrini'tea  (mjraine-like).  3.  May.   Scotland. 

—  m^rft7/ot'iiIe«(myrtle-like).2.May.  Sweden. 1/72. 

—  nffr«o'«a(/ar/rtf-nerved).April. Switserland.  1824. 

—  ni'^tt  (black).    20.    May.    N.Amer.     1811., 

—  nt'^^Ttcan*  (blackish).     10.    April.    England. 

—  nt'^tfiM  (shining).     10.    April.    Scotland. 

—  obona'ta  (reversed-egg-/eane<f).  May.  N.  Anaer. 

—  obtusifu'lia  (blunt-leaved).  April.  Lapland.  1818. 

—  otrifo'lia  (olive-leaved).    4.    March.    Britain. 

—  pafltida  (ptle).    April.    Switserland.     1823. 

—  I»a/i«d«/«a  (marsh).    April.    Germany. 

•— pan»o'«a(cloth-/eaoe<f).April.Switserhind.1824. 

—  pa^efw  (spreading).    4.    April. 

<— pa^tt/a  (spreading).    April.    Italy.     1818. 

—  pediceUafrie  (/on^-leaf-stalked;.  S.  March.  N. 

Amer.     1811. 
-^  Pentuylva'nica  (Pennsylvanian).     April.    N. 
Amer.     1825. 

—  perUa'ndra  (five-stamened).  15.  April.  Britain. 

—  —' hermapkrodi'tica    (hermaphrodite).     15. 

March.    Britain. 

—  perneifo'lia  (peach-leaved). 

—  petiola'rie  (<farA:-leaf-stalked).  10.  April.  Scot- 

land. 

—  petrt^a  (rock).    7*    April.    Britain. 

—  phillyreifo'lia   (phillyrea  -  leaved)*    6.    April. 

Scotland. 

—  p/anJ/o'Ma  (flat-leaved).    2.   Labrador.    1811. 

—  pote'rif  (polar).    1.    Lapland.    1820. 

—  Pmnera'niea  (Pomeranian).     10.    May.    Po- 

merania.    1822. 

—  Pontedera'na  (Pontedera'a).   3.    May.    Swit- 

serland.   1821. 

—  prinoi'dee  (prinus-like).  10.  March.  N.  Amer. 

1811. 

—  proctt'mfttfiM  (lying-down).  4* 

—  propVnqua  (nearly-related). 

—  Pro<ec/o'/tB  (Protea-leaved). 

land.    1820. 

—  prwrifi/Ha  (plum-leaved).  8.  April.  ScoUand. 
tty'iO'longio're  (longer-atyied).  S.  April. 

Scotland. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple).    8.    March.    England. 
->  Punhia'na  (Pursh's).    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  Pyrena'ica  (Pyrenean).  1.  May.  Pyrenees.  I82S. 
citia'ta  (hair-fringed).  I .  May.  Pyrenees. 

—  p^1/o'A'a(pear-leaved).  April.Switserland.  1824. 

—  ra'dicaiM  (rooting).    May.    Britain. 

—  ramifitfaa  (spreading-branched). April.  Britain. 

—  recurnafta  (curled-back->loii;«rcd).    S.    April. 

N.Amer.     1811. 
^  tefUfxa  (bent-back-ca/jr«ed).    Mardi. 


June.  Scotland. 
8.    Britain. 
April.    Switser- 
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8»  retieuluUa  (nutud),    i.    June.    Britain. 

—  retu'm  {h\unt-leaved),  ^.  May.  South  Europe. 

1673. 

—  rt'^'drt  (•tiff).     »5.    April.    N.  Amer.    1811. 

—  riiw/«'r£f  (river).    May.    Switzerland.    18S4. 

—  rotmarimf&lia  (rosemary-leaTcd).    2.    April. 

Britain. 

—  rotunda' ta  {rovmd'leaevd).  16.  April.  Switzer- 

land.    1894. 

—  ru'ftra  (red.    Oner).    8.    April.     England. 

—  rupe'gtris  itUky-ToeV).    3.    April.    Scotland. 

—  Russellia'na  (RuMell*!).  40.  April.   England. 

—  tatmafo'iia  (sage-leaved). 

—  Schleieheriu'na  (Schleicher'z).  April.  Switzer- 

land.    1834. 

—  Schraderia'na  (Schrader's).  2.  May.  Germany. 

i8*:o. 
—'sep/Mifn'onfi'le  (northern).    April.    Europe. 

—  cm'cea  (silky).    3.   May.    Switseriand.    1820. 

—  #CTy^W/o'/m  (tbyme-lcaTed).  4.  April.    Swit- 

zerland.     1818. 

—  Siletifaca  (Siletian).    6.    May.    Silesia.    I8I6. 

—  Smithia'na  (Smith's).    20.    April.    England. 

—  so'rdida  (mean).    April.    Switzerland.     1824. 

—  spatulafta  (spatulate).  6.  April.  Germany.  1818. 

—  sphiicelu'ta  (withered-/H>inted).  2.  April.  Scot- 

land. 

—  5tor/rea'na  (Stark's).    April.    Europe.     1820. 

—  s/t>u/a'n«  (stipuled).    6.    March.    England. 

—  strt^pidn{.cnK\\n^),  April.  Switzerland.  1820. 

—  Stuariia'na  (Stuart's)    4.    July.    Scotland. 

—  tubalpi'na  (subalpine).  April.  Switzerland.  1820. 

—  ^envt/o'/m  (thin-leaved).    2.    May.    Britain. 

—  tenu'ior  (slenderer).     15.    May.    Scotland. 

—  tetra'ndra  (four-stamened).    April.    Europe. 

—  tetra'pla  (four-fold).    4.    March.    Scotland. 

—  Tre»iro'n<(Trevirantts's). April.  Germany.  1826. 

—  tria'ndra  (three-stamened).  SO.  July.  Britain. 
Hoppea'na  (Hoppe's).  30.  May.  Aubtria. 

1820.  * 

—  tri'stiM  (dvk'leaved).  4.  April.  N.  Amer.  1765 

—  «/ffli/f/'/ia  (elm-leaved).  1.  April.  Swiuerland. 

1821. 

—  unduln'ta  {vrAved-leaved).  SO.  April.  Englsiid. 
Utnceolafia  (spear-head-/«aiie4<).  30.  April. 

England. 

—  u'va^u'ni  (bearberry-like).  i.  April.  Labrador. 

1811. 
~  vaecinit/o'Ua  (bilberry-leaved).  9.  April.  Scot- 
land. 

—  Vaude'fuis  (Vaudois).  3.  March.  Switzeriand. 

1824. 

—  ve/uft'na  (velvety).    April.    Europe.    1826. 

—  vern'cotor  (various-eoloured).  2.  May.  Snitccr- 

land. 

—  Villarriu'na  (Villars's).  (J.  April.  France.  1818. 

—  ot7/o'«a  (shaggy).    3.    April.    Switzeriand. 

—  viminufUi  (twiggy.  Commmt  Oner).  12.  April. 

England. 

—  mreficent  (grecniah-(eatred)i  8.  April.  Switzer- 

land. 

—  virgafta  (twiggy).    \^»    May. 

—  vitetii'na  (yeliow-^ancAtftf).  Ifi.  March.  Eng- 

land. 

—  Waldtteiniafna  (Waldstein's).  4.  April.  Alps, 

Tyrol. 

—  Weigeiia'na  (Weigel's).    10.    Britain. 

—  WiUdenovittfna  (Willdenow's).    May. 

—  IFoo/ffirtVna(Woolgar'*).  13.  April.  England. 

—  Wulfeniafna  (Wulfen's).  6.   May.    Carinthia. 

1818. 

Sa'lhca.  (Named  after  the  Prince  Saltn 
Dyck,  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [AsteracesB]. 
Linn.,  Id-Sifngenesia  i'^qnalis.  Allied  to 
Bidens.) 


Stove  evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings  of  fiript 
■tubby  side-sboots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
bottom-heat;  rich,  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp., 
48''  to  &8° ;  summer,  60<^  to  85°. 

S.  e«pafo'na(eupatorium-Iike).  White.  April.  S 
Amer.     1815. 

^hirsu'ta    (hairy).    6.    Yellow.    August.     Ja- 
maica.    1823. 

—  sca'ndens  (climbing).  6,   Yellow.  June.  Vera 

Cruz.     1820. 

Salpia'nthus.  (From  salpinx^  a  tube, 
or  trumpet,  and  atithos,  a  flower ;  refer- 
ring to  the  coloured  calyx,  which  is  tu- 
bular in  all  the  plants  in  tbis  order.  Nat. 
ord.,  Nyclagos  [NyctagynaceaeJ.  Linn., 
b-Pefiiatidria  \-Monogynia,  Allied  to  the 
Marvel  of  Peru.) 

Cuttings  in  vand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat ;  peat 
and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  56**  to  60° ;  summer, 
60°  to  80°. 

5. /ra'^an«  (sweet-scented).  30.  White,  orange. 
May.  Chili.  1844.  Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  lanceolu'ta    (spear-bead-/eaee(<).    3.    Purple. 

June.    W.  Ind.    1824.    Stove  evergreen . 
-^  purpura'scens  (\\ViTp\\%\k),    Variegated.    June. 
Cuba.    1830.    Stove  herbaceous. 

SALPiCHLiE'NA.  (From  ja/ptfior,  a  tube, 
and  cMawa,  a  cloak ;  the  covering  of  the 
spore-cases.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypo- 
diaceffi] .  Linn .,  24-  Cryptogamia  1  'Filiees. ) 

Stove  Fern.    See  Fbbns. 

8.  volu'biHs  (twining). Yellow,  brown.  July.Brazil. 
1843. 

Saipichbo'a.  (From  salpinx,  a  tube, 
and  ckroa,  colour;  coloured  tube.  Nat. 
ord.,  Nightshades  [Solanacese].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttingaof  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  peat 
and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  46°  to  60°. 

S.  glanduio'aa  (glandulous).  Yellow.  July.  Chili. 
1844. 

Salfiolo'ssis.  (From  salpinx,  a  tube, 
and  glossa,  a  tongue ;  refers  to  the  style 
in  the  tube  of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Fig- 
worts  [Scrophulariaceffi].  Linn.,  14^-Didg- 
namia  2-Angiuspennia.) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  from  Chili;  do  best 
when  sown  in  autumn  and  spring,  for  early  spring 
and  summer  blooming.  Strami'nea,  sown  in 
spring  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  will  bloom  freeljr  in 
summer  and  autumn  in  the  greenhouse;  rich, 
light  soil. 
S.  sinua'ta  (scolloped).  1.  Purple.  August.  1824. 

Biennial. 
pi'cta  (painted).  6.  Variegated.  May.  1820. 

Annual. 
strami'nea  (straw-coloured).     1^.     Red, 

white.    July.     1824.    Annual. 

Salpixa'ntha.  (From  salpinx,  a  tube, 
and  anthoSy  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Acunthads 
[Acanthacese].  Linn.,  li^-Didynamia  2- 
Angiospermia.    Allied  to  Ruellia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots 
in  spring  and  summer,  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  hotben ; 
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loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  old  dnng,  anch  aa  that 
from  a  spent  muahroom-bed.    Winter  temp.,  48° 
to  5S°  I  innimer.  60°  to  86<*. 
S.  cocci'nea  (scarlet).  3.  Searlet,  rose.  September. 
Jamaica.     1644. 

Salsafy.     Tragopo'gon  porrifo'Hus, 

Soil, — Light  and  moderately  fertile. 
At  the  time  of  sowing  trench  it,  turning 
in  a  little  manure  with  the  bottom-spit 
only. 

Sow  in  March  and  April,  in  an  open 
situation,  in  shallow  drills,  nine  inches 
asunder,  scatter  the  seeds  thinly,  and 
cover  them  half  an  inch  deep.  When  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  thin 
to  ten  inches  asunder.  During  very  dry 
weather  water  occasionally  very  plenti- 
fully, and  if  half  an  ounce  of  guano  is 
added  to  each  gallon  of  water  it  will  be 
very  beneficial.  They  will  have  large 
roots  by  September  or  October,  when 
you  begin  taking  them  up  for  use ;  and 
in  November,  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay,  a  quantity  may  be  preserved  in 
sand  for  use  in  time  of  severe  frost ;  but 
those  left  in  the  ground  will  not  be  in- 
jured. In  spring,  when  those  remaining 
in  the  ground  begin  to  vegetate,  the 
shoots,  when  a  few  inches  high,  may  he 
cut  for  use  as  asparagus,  being  excellent 
when  quite  young  and  tender.  Suffer  a  few 
plants  to  run  up  to  stalk  every  spring  to 
produce  seed.  The  best  mode  of  cook- 
ing the  roots  is  to  boil  and  mash  them, 
form  them  into  cakes,  and  firy  them  in 
butter.  The  flavour  is  that  of  oyster 
patties. 

Salts.  Saline  manures  are  generally 
beneficial,  and  often  essential.  They 
ought  to  be  put  on  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, and  frequently,  during  the  time  of 
the  plant's  growth. 

Common  Salt. — Chloride  of  sodium,  ap- 
pHed  in  the  spring  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  has  been  found  very 
beneficial  to  asparagus,  broad  beans,  let- 
tuces, onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
and  beets.  Indeed,  its  properties  are  so 
generally  useful,  not  only  as  promoting 
fertility,  but  as  destroying  slugs,  &c.,  that 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  the  whole  garden 
every  March  with'  this  manure,  at  the 
rate  above  specified.  The  flower-garden  is 
included  in  this  recommendation;  for 
some  of  the  best  practical  gardeners  re- 
commend it  for  the  stock,  hyacinth,  aroa- 
ryllis,  ixia,  anemone,  eolchicum,  narcis- 
sus, ranunculus,  &c.;  and  in  the  fruit- 
garden  it  has  been  found  beneficial  to 
almost  every  one  of  its  tenants,  especially 


the  cherry  and  apple.  On  lawns  and 
walks  it  helps  to  drive  away  worms,  and 
to  destroy  mo^s. 

Ammonia. — The  salts  of  ammonia  are 
highly  stimulating,  and  afford,  by  their 
ready  decomposition,  abundant  food  to 
plants.  The  dungs  of  animals  are 
fertilizing  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  ammonia  in  them.  The  only 
care  required  is  not  to  apply  them  too 
abundantly.  Half  an  ounce  to  each  gal- 
lon of  water,  given  at  the  most  twice  a 
week,  is  a  good  recipe  for  aU  the  am- 
moniacal  salts.  The  ammoniacal  gas 
liquor,  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  is  highly  beneficial  to  all 
plants  grown  for  their  leaves. 

Chalk  (^ Carbonate  of  lime)  may  be 
applied  in  large  quantities,  twenty  or 
thirty  tons  per  acre,  to  render  a  light 
siliceous  soil  more  retentive,  or  a  heavy 
soil  more  open.  Its  basis,  lime,  enters 
into  the  composition  of  most  plants  in 
some  state  of  combination.  If  the  chalk 
is  to  be  burnt  into  lime  before  it  is  ap- 
plied, care  should  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  contain,  like  some  of  the  Yorkshire 
chalks,  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  Magnesia  remains  long  in  a 
caustic  state,  and  has  been  found  inju- 
rious to  the  plants  to  which  it  has  been 
applied. 

Chloride  of  Lime  gradually  gives  out  a 
portion  of  its  chlorine,  and  is  converted 
into  muriate  of  lime,  a  salt  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  which  can  hardly' 
exist  in  any  soil,  howeyer  light,  without 
keeping  it  moist ;  and  its  nauseous  odour 
may  be  found  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of 
the  fly  and  other  vermin.  A  solution 
containing  one  ounce  in  &ve  gallons  of 
water  is  said  to  destroy  the  aphis  and 
the  caterpillar,  if  poured  over  the  trees 
they  infest. 

Gat  Lime  is  a  bydro-Bulphnxet  of  lime, 
with  a  little  ammonia.  It  is  an  excellent 
manure,  especially  to  cabbages,  turnips, 
cauliflowers,  and  brocoli,  dug  in  at  the 
time  of  planting  <Mr  sowing.  If  sown  over 
the  surface  at  the  time  of  inserting  the 
crop,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  it  will  efiectually  drive  away  the 
turnip-fly,  slug,  Ae. 

Gypsum,  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  sulphate 
of  lime.  It  has  been  found  very  useful 
as  a  top-dressing  to  lawns,  and  dug  in 
for  turnips  and  potatoes.  Three  hun- 
dred weight  per  acre  is  abundance. 

NUralea  of  Potash  (Saltpetre),  and  of 
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8oda  (Cubic  Petre),  have  been  found 
beneficial  to  carrots,  cabbages,  and  lawns. 
One  pound  to  a  square  rod  'of  ground  is 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Both  these  nitrates 
have  been  found  beneficial  to  potatoes  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Murray  says,  that  from 
1810  dovm  to  the  present  time  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  watering  pinks  and 
carnations  with  solutions  of  these  two 
nitrates,  and  the  benefit  has  been  uni- 
form and  eminent  in  promoting  their 
luxuriance.  ' 

They  have  also  been  given  in  solution 
with  great  benefit  to  chrysanthemums, 
lettuces,  celery,  fuchsias,  and  dahlias: 
one  pound  to  twelve  gallons  of  water. 
Nitrate  of  soda  destroys  slugs. 

Phosphate  of  Lime, — See  Bones. 

Super-Phosphate  of  Zime. — Chrysan- 
themums were  much  increased  in  vigour 
when  watered  with  a  solution  of  this  salt 
in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  at  the  end  of 
July.  It  is  thought,  if  the  application 
bad  been  made  earlier,  the  benefit  would 
have  been  still  more  marked. 

Salt-TBEE.    Halimode'ndron. 

Sa'lvia.  Sage.  (From  salvoy  to  save ; 
medicinal  qualities.  Nat.  ord.,  Lipworte 
[LamiaceseJ.  Linn.,  ^-Diandria  1-Mo- 
noffynia,) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  seeds  in  the  open  bor- 
der; herbaceous  perennials,  by  division  at  the 
roots  in  spring}  shrubs,  by  cuttings  inserted 
firmly  in  the  ground  in  autumn  or  spring,  like  the 
common  Sage  $  greenhouse  and  stove  spedes,  by 
qittinga  of  the  young  shoots  at  all  seasons  except 
mter,  only  the  stove  kinds  like  a  little  heat ;  rich, 
tight,  good  soil.    See  Clakt  and  Sags. 

STOVE    ANNUALS. 
S.  taneeola'ta  (spear-hbad-Zeaoed).  1.  Blue.  July. 
W.  Ind.     1813. 

—  mtcra'nMa  (small-flowered).    1.    Blue.    May. 

Cuba.     18S3. 

—  rhombi/i/Ha  (diamond-leaved).    Blue.    Peru. 

1827. 

—  tene'lla  (slender).  Blue.  June.  Jamuea.  IS21. 

HARDY  BIENNIALS  AND  ANNUALS. 
S.  MthiofpU  (Ethiopian).  8.  White.  May.  Austria. 
1570. 

—  BjFflranlt'na  (Turkey).  1.  Blue.  July.  Turkey. 

1835. 

—  ceratophff'Ua  (buckhom-leaved).    8.    Yellow. 

July.    Persia.     I699> 
-^  ceraiophyUo^dee   (bttckhom-leaved-Uke).     1. 
Yellow.    July.    Egypt.    1771* 

—  ffro'«a  (bitten«/ea«e<{).  1.  Blue.  July.  Europe. 

1817.    Annual. 
-^fbHofta  (leafy).  1^.  Blue.  All  leasone.  Mexico. 

18^.    Greenhoose  biennial. 
•~  hirwfta  (hairy).  1.  Blue.  May.  1801.  Annual. 

—  Hitpa'nica  (Spanish).  I^.  Blue.  July.  Spain. 

1739.    Annual. 

—  hoTvii'num  (horminum).    1^.    Purple.    June. 

8outh  Europe.    I69O.    Annual. 

rtt'6ra  (ttd'tnpped),  1^.  Red.  July.  South 

Europe.    1590. 


S.  horminum  vhla'eea  (piirple-fopped).  H- 
Purple.    June.    South  Europe.    1596. 

—  nej^eihybVta  (cat-mint-leaved).  1.  Blue.  July. 
Europe.    1823.    Annual. 


—  ^lo'^VNt  (Nile).  I.  Blue.  July.  Egypt.  1780. 

ndue. 
Spain.     180S. 


—  phlomm'dee  (phlomis-like).    2.    Blue.    May. 


—  ptnna^a  (leafleted).  1.  Purple.  July.  Levant. 

1731. 

—  tda'rea  {armtnon.  Clary).    4.    White,  purple. 

August.    South  Europe.    1502. 
•^ephu/ea  (thomf -ealjfxed),    1.   White.    Jane. 
Egypt.    1789. 

—  TiHi^'to'iM  (Tangier).  3.  White.  July.  Barbary. 

1796. 

—  vi^ridu  (fittm'topped),  U.  Blue.  July.  Italy. 

17&9.    Annuali 

GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  EVERGREENS. 
S.  J/riettfna  (African).  9.  Violet.  May.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1731. 
-^  i^^Ju^ma'to  (elammy).    Scarlet.   June.    New 
Spain.    1827* 

—  amethit'Uina  (amethyst-coloured).    8.    Blue. 

August.    Columbia.    181 7.    Stove. 

—  au'rea  (golden).  3.  Blue.  July.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1731. 

—  auri'ta  (tured-leaved),  3.  Lilac,  yellow.  May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1795. 

—  Canariefntie  (Canary).  4.  Purple.  July.  Cana- 

ries.   1097* 
— >  chatnadryoi'des  (|;ermander-like).    1^.    Blue. 
July.    Mexico.    1795. 

—  confertifi&ra  (crowded-flowered).      3.     Red. 

August.    Rio  Janeiro.    1838.    Stove. 

—  Cre'tica  (Cretan).  4.  Violet.  June.  Crete.  1760. 

—  denta'ia  {tooth-leaved),  i*  White.  December. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  doliehoni^ehya  (long-spiked).  6.  Scarlet.  Au- 

gust.   Mexico.    1820. 

—  e'iefttTU  (elegant)*  4.  Cream.   July.    Mexico. 

1820. 

—  formt/ea  (beantifo]).  4.  Scarlet.  June.  Pern. 

1783. 
-~yW'^e*M  (brilliant).  5.  Scarlet.  July.  Mexico. 
18*29. 

—  Oetnerte/lo'ra  (Getnera-flowered).   3.  Scarlet. 

March.    1840.    Stove. 

—  involnera'ta  (involuered).    9.    Red.    Anguet. 

Mexico.     1824.    Stove. 

—  lamiif^'Ka  (lamium-leaved).    2.    Blue.    July. 

S.  Amer.     1821. 

—  ccciderUaflis  (western).  1^.  White.  July.  Ja- 

maica.   1824.    Stove. 
-^odora'ta  (sweet-iicented).    8.    White.     July. 
Bagdad.    1804. 

—  panieuMta  (panieled).  0.  Violet.  Jnly.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1758. 
'"Pa'teru  (spreading).    10.    Blue.    September. 
Mexico.     1838. 

—  rotmfoflia  (rose-leaved).  Purple.  July.  Levant. 

1827. 

—  twMVMlta  (rnncinate-leaeeii).  3.  Blue.   July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  sealbra  (scaly).  3.  Blue.  June.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1774. 

—  ttrieiifio'ra  (erect-flowered).    3.    Brown,  red. 

December.    Peru.    1831.    Stove. 

• 

GREENHOUSE   HERBACEOUS. 
S.  amar^uima  (bitterest).    9.    Blue.     August. 
Mexico.     1803. 

—  at^uati/o'tia  (narrow-leaved).  9.  Blue*  May. 

Mexico.     1810. 

—  e^B'tia  (grey).   9.  Blue.  July.  S.  Amer.  1818. 

—  eocci^nea  (aeaxltt-flowered),  9.  Searlet.  July., 

S.  Amer.    1773* 
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S.  deterMrum  (deMrt).  S^.  Bliw.  Ocfcpber.  Si- 
berU.    1829. 

—  Oraha'tni  (Graham's).  4.  Purple,  blue.  Sep< 

tember.    Mexico.    1820. 

—  /«i«ca'nMa(white-flowexed).  2.  White.  Mexico. 

I82S. 

—  Metica'na  (Bf ezican).  S.  Scarlet.  June.  Mexico. 

1824.     Stove. 
'—  INTtt'Ata  (Nubian).  S.Bloe.  June*  Abyssinia.  1 784. 

—  nubi'cola  (cloudj).  3.  Yellow*  October.  Ne- 

paul.    1823. 

—  oppotUiflo'ra  (opposite-flowered).  Orange,  red. 

November.    Peru.     1847.    Stove. 

—  palyata'chya  (manj-spiked).  8.  Blue.  October. 

Mexico.     1822. 

—  prafcoM  {fxVf'flowering),     Purple.     March. 

Africa.     1820. 

—  puleMUa  (pretty).  2.  Scarlet.  December.    S. 

Amer.    1821. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple).  2^.  Purple.  June.  Mexico. 

1825. 

—  rVngetu  (gaping).  2.  Blue.  July.  Levant.  1827. 

—  rugo'sa  (wrinkled-/«aoe£{).  2.  White,  red.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1776. 

—  »er&tina  (late-^owermj").    1^.   Blue.  August. 

Ohio.     1803. 

—  spte'nderu  (splendid).  3.  Scarlet.    December. 

Mexico.    1822. 

—  tiliasfo'lia  (lime-tree-leaved).   4.  Blue.    May. 

Caraccas.    1793.    Stove. 

—  tubi'fera  (tube-bearing).     3.     Red.    August. 

Mexico.     1824. 

—  tubiftt^ra  (tube-flowered).   4.    Scarlet.  June. 

Mexico.     1820. 

—  Miif(/rmi»   (tube-shaped).      Scarlet.     June. 

Mexico.     1844.: 

HARDT  EVERGBEENS. 
5.  ca/yct'na  (/ar^ 0-calyxed).    1.    Pink.   August. 
Greece.     1823. 

—  H<i^/i«itt'na(Habliz'8).    White,  red.    August. 

Tauria.     17&9* 

—  UUenrufpta  (iotcrrupted-teaoed).    4.    White. 

July.    Barbary.     1790. 

—  taoandutafo'Ua  (lavender-leaved). Blue.Mareh. 

Spain.     1597* 

—  offidnaflis  (shop.   Comnwn).  1.   Blue.   June. 

South  Europe.    1S97< 
-~ -"^  tenu'ior  (slenderer).     1.     Blue.     June. 

Spain .     1597*. 
0ari0fi'a</a  (variegated).    1.   Blue.    June. 

South  Europe.     1597* 

—  powUfera  (apple-bearing).     2.     Blue.    July. 

Candia.     1699* 

—  $eorodanif{/tia  (wood-sage- leaved.   2.   White. 

July.    1825. 

HABDT  HERBAOBOUB. 

S.  arge'niea  (silvery).  3.  Yellow.June.Crete.l759> 

—  Austri'aca  (Austrian).      I.     Cream.      June. 

Austria.     1776. 

—  axu'rea   (axure).     6.     Blue.     August.      N. 

Amer.     I806. 
-« Barrelie'ri  (Barrelier's).     3.      Blue.     April. 
Spain.    1831. 

—  bi'color  (two-coloured).  3,   Red,  white.  June. 

Barbary.     1/93. 
-»  bractea'ta  {long  bracted).  8.   Purple.  March. 
Russia.     1821. 

—  candidi's9imtt  (whitest). 2.  WhitcAnnenia.  1820. 

—  catu^ncen*  (hoary).  2   Purple.  July.  Caucasus. 

—  cardua'cea  {th.\9tlc-ieaned),   1^.    Purple.  Cali- 

fornia Proper.    July. 

—  clandettVna  (clandestine).     |.     Blue.    June. 

luly.    1739. 

muUHfida  (many-cleft).    i»   Blue.   April. 

Europe.    1822. 


S.compr^MMa  (compressed).    2.    White.    May. 
E.  Ind.     1822. 

—  crasaifo'lia   (thick- leaved).    2.    Blue.    Jme. 

South  Europe.    1804. 

—  ditfrmaa  (two-glumed).     2.    White.     July. 

Syria.     1778. 

—  Forsko'hlii  (Forskohl's).     14.     Blue.    July. 

Levant.     1800. 
'-gluHno'$a  (glutinous).     3.     Tellow.     July. 
Germany.    1709. 

—  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).  2.    Blue.    July. 

South  Europe.     I8I6. 
-^  hi'ant  (gaping).  I.  Bine.  June.  Cashmere.  1839. 
—>  i'ndicri  (Indian).  3.  Blue.  June.  India.  1731. 

—  limba'ta  (bordered).    Russia.     1838. 

—  Linkia'na  (Link's).  Blue.  July.  Levant.  1823. 
^  Lutita'nica  (Portuguese).    1^.    Blue.    June. 

Spain.    1819* 

—  lyrafta   (lyre-/0aoed).     I.     Purplish.     June. 

N.  Amer.    1828. 

—  if oorcro/(tVna(Moorcroft'8)  .3.  Paleblne.India. 

—  napif&lia  (rape-leaved;.  2.   Dark  bine.  June. 

lUly.    1770- 

—  nu'^aiM  (nodding).    3.    Violet.    July.    South 

Europe.    1780. 

—  /n-a/e^nrnX meadow).  4.  Violet.  May.  England. 
>- prtt}ie//o{'tfef  (self-heal-like).  4.  Bine.   June. 

Mexico.    1838. 

—  pseu'do-coecHnea  (bastard-scarlet).  3.  Scarlet. 

July.    8.  Amer.     1797* 

—  Pirreno'tca  (Pyrenean).   4.    Blae.    Jnly.    Py- 

renees.    1824. 

—  re'gla  (regla).  5.  Scarlet.  July.  Mexico.  1739> 

—  aeubiostefo'Ua    (acabious-leaved).     1.     White. 

August.    Siberia.     1818. 

—  iclareoi'dea  (clary-like).   Violet.  Jnly.    South 

Europe.     1804. 

—  Sibtho'rpii  (Sibthorp's).  Blue.  June.  Europe. 

1813. 
-^Simtia'na  (Sims's).     3.    Pale   blue.     June. 
Russia.    1820. 

—  tjfloe'sMs  (wood).     2.     Purple,  violet.    Au- 

gust.   Germany.     1759* 

—  Syri'aca  (Syrian).  14.  White.July.Levant.1749* 

—  ^ri'/o6a  (three-lobed).   2.    Bed.    June,  iiouth 

Europe.    1596>  * 

—  urticifoflia  (nettle-leaved).    3.    Blue.    June. 

N.  Amer.    1799* 

—  verbasei/o'lia  (mullein^eaved).     3.      White. 

May.    Iberia.    1823. 

—  Otfrftraa'ca  (vervain-like).  S.  Violet.    Augost. 

Britain. 

obtongi/t/lia  (oblong-leaved).    IJ.    Blue. 

September.    Europe.    1820. 

—  venfeolor  (parti-ooloured).     14*  Blue,  white. 

Julv.    Spain.    1822. 

—  verticilta'ta  (vthoA'/lowered).    3.    Blue.    Au- 

gust.   Germany.    1628. 

—  virga'ta  (twiggy).     4.     White.     September. 

America.     172^8. 

—  visco'sa  (clammy).  1^.  Violet.  May.  Italy.  1773. 

Sambu'cus.  Elder-tree.  (From  sam- 
6t<ca,  A  musical  instrument,  made  of  elder- 
wood.  Nat.ord.,(7apri/ot/«  [Caprifoliaoeffl]. 
Linn.,  6  Pentandria  3-ZVi<7y/*io.) 

Hardy  plants,  and  all  white-flowered,  exeept 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Generally  by  eut- 
dngs  of  ripened  wood,  either  of  one  or  several 
years  of  age.    Common,  rich,  light  soil. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
5.  Chinr'nsu  (Chinese).  4.  September  .China.  1 8SS. 

—  efbulua  (dwarf).  3.  White,  red.  June.  Britain. 

—  hu'milia  (lowly).    8.    White,  pink.    June. 
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RABDT  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 
S.  Canade'tuia  (Canada).  0.  July.  N.  Amer.  1701* 

—  ni'gra  (hlack-A^t^ed).    15.    June.    Britain. 

—  "—' /o'liit-arge'fiteia      (white  -  variegated  - 

leaved).    25.    June.    Britain. 

fo'itit'lu'ieia  (yellow-tfixrie^altftf-Ieaved). 

25.    June.    Britain. 

—  — —  laeiniafttt    (cut.     Parsley 'leaved).      25. 

June.    Britain. 

—  ^—-'  laeinia'ta  au'rea  (cut-yellow-«Mpe(f).  25. 

June.    1848. 

—  — —  leuroca'rpa  (white>berried}.    25.    June. 

Britain. 
monatro'ta    (mon8trottt-«/rtped-6arAred). 

25.    June.    Britain. 
p«/rfrti/«'n/a(powdered).10.June.Britain. 

—  —'rotundifo'lia  (roundish-leaved).  26.  June. 

Britain. 
vire'scens  (greenish).   25.  June.  Britain. 

—  pu'bena  (Aoxftiy).    6.    N.  Amer.    1812. 

—  racemo'sa  (racemed).  12.  Green,  yellow.  May. 

t^outh  Europe.    1590. 
fiaoe'tceru    (yellowish).       12.      Yellow, 

green.    May.    South  Europe.     1596. 
/mrpttVffo  (purple).     12.    Purple.    May. 

South  Europe.    1590. 

Sa'molus.  Brookweed.  (From  the 
Celtic  sau,  salutary,  and  mos^  a  pig ; 
meaziiDg  pigs'-food.  Nat.  ord.,  Prime- 
worts  [Primulacese].  JAnn.^Q'Pentandria 
1-Monoyynia.) 

White-flowered  herbaeeovs  perennials.  Divi- 
sion of  the  plant  in  spring;  sandy  loam  and 
peat.  Valera'ndi  is  hardy ;  the  others  require  to 
be  kept  moist  in  the  greenhouse  or  pit  in  winter. 

S.  eampanuloi'dea    (campanula-like).     1.    July. 
Cape  4>f  Good  Hope.     1816. 

—  lUora'tiM  (sea-side).  4«  August.  N.  S.  Wales. 

1800. 

—  Valerc^ndi  (Valerandi's).    }.    July.    Britain. 

Saufhire.    See  Cri'thmum. 

Samy'da.  (Greek  name  of  the  hirch, 
which  they  resemble.  Nat.  ord.,  Samyds 
[Samydaceae],  Linn.,  10-Decandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

Stove,  white-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut" 
tinus  of  shoots  nearly  ripe  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
prlass,  and  placed  in  bottom-heat,  in  summer ; 
tibry  loam,  and  sandy,  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
50®  to  00°  J  summer,  00°  to  86°. 

5.  glabra'ta  (smooth).  0.  August.  W.  Ind.  1800. 

—  tnncroca'rpa  (large-fruited).  July. Mexico. 1 820. 

—  macropA^'Ua  (large-leaved).   5.  E.  Ind.  1820. 

—  ro'sea  (rosy).   4.    Pink.   June.   W.  Ind.   1793. 

—  terrula'ta  (tootbed-/<raoe(f).3.July.W.  Ind.  1723. 

Sandal  Wood.     Sa'rUalum, 

Sand-box-tree.    Hn'ra. 

Sand  Wood.  BrevwntieWa  nmmo'xylon. 

Sanouina'ria.    Puccoon.     (From'.san- 

^nis,  blood ;  their  red  juice.     Nat.  ord., 

Poppyiports  [Papaveracese].    Linn.,  13 

Polyandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Hardy,  tuberous,  white-flowered  perennials, 
from  North  America.  Division  of  the  roots,  or 
by  seeds  in  spring;  light,  loamy  soil. 

S.  Canadensis  (Canadian.  Bloodwort).  i^.  March. 
N.  Amer.     1080. 

—  grandifl&ra  (large-flowered).  Bf ay.    N.  Amer. 


SANauiso'BBA.  Bnniet.  (From  san- 
guis^ blood,  and  sorbeo^  to  absorb ;  sup- 
posed an  active  vulnerary.  Nat.  ord., 
RoitewortH  [Rosacese].  Linn.,  4fTetran- 
dria  l-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division  of  the 
roots,  and  by  seeds  in  spring  ;  common  garden- 
soil.    See  BnKNBT. 

S.  nlpi'na  (alpine).    Yellow.   June.    Altai.    1R37. 

—  Andernn'nii  (Anderson's).  Pink.  July.  Siberia. 

—  Canade'nsit  (Canadian).    3.    White.    August. 

Canada.     1033. 

—  ca'mea  (flesh-coloured).   4.    Red.    July.    Si- 

beria.    1823. 

—  Maurita'nica  (Mauritanian).    4.    Pink.    July. 

Algiers.     1810. 
'~-me'dia  (middle).     4.     Flesh.    August.     Ca- 
nada.   1785. 

—  negle'eta  (neglected).   4.    White.   July.   Eu- 

rope.    1800. 

—  officina'lia  (shop).   4.    Purple.    July.    Britain. 

auricula  ta  (eared).  4.  Pink.  July.  Sicily. 

"^prmfcng  (etrXy-flmoering),     3.     Pink.     May. 

Siberia.     1827. 

—  tenui/o'Ha   (flne-leaved).      4.      Pink.     July. 

Dahuria.     1820. 

Sansevie'ra.    (Named  after  Sansevicr, 

a  Swedish  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Lilyiooris 

[LiliaceiB].    Linn.,  6-Hexandria  l-Motw- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Phorminm.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  white- flowered, 
except  where  othemise  mentioned.  Suckers  in 
spring,  or  when  obtaina>ile,  and  division  of  the 
plant.  Most  of  them  require  a  plant-stove,  or  a 
warm  greenhouse,  to  grow  them  well,  and  these 
tender  ones  must  have  little  water  when  in  a 
comparatively  dormant  state  in  winter;  lifcht,  tibry 
loam  and  vegetable  mould.    Ca'mea  is  hardy. 

S.  cafmea  (flesh-coloured).     ^.     Flesh.     April. 
China.    1792. 

—  efMi/o7Ja  (sword-leaved).     I.     E.  Ind. 

—  fultfoci'ncta  (tawny-edged).    1.    BrasiU    1820. 

—  glau'ea  (milky-green).    2. 

—  grandicu'apis  (large-pointed).     3. 

—  Guinee'niiis  (Guinea).    2.   Green.    September. 

Guinea.     1 790. 

—  latenVrena  (lively-green).    2.    White,  green. 

—  lanugino'aa  (woolly).    2.    E.  Ind. 

—  tnngiflo'ra  (long-flowered).  2.  July.  Africa.1824. 

—  po/^/^AjyV/a  (many-leaved).    2. 

—  ptt'wtVa  (dwarf).  1.  Capeof  Good  Hope.  1790* 

—  spictt'/a  (spiked).    2.    E.  Ind.    1790. 

—  »<«iop/iy'Wfl  (narrow-leaved).     3.     1818. 

—  Zeyla'nica  (Ceylon).    2.    White,  green.    Sep- 

tember.   Ceylon.     1731. 

Sa'ntalum.  Sandal  Wood.  (From 
the  Persian  sandul,  signifying  useful. 
Nat.  ord.,  Sandalworts  [Santalacea*]. 
Linn.,  ^-Tetrandfia  1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  firm  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat;  sandy, 
fibry  loam  and  peat,  with  nodules  of  charcoal. 
Winter  temp.,  50°  to  65°;  summer,  00°  to  85°. 

S.  a'lhnm  (white-tc?oo<<0(f).  10.  Purple.£.Ind.l804. 

—  myrtifo'Uum  (myrtle-leaved).     4.     Red.    E. 

Ind.     1804. 

—  ohtiisi/o'lmm  (blunt-leaved).     5.     Red.     N. 

Holland.     1823. 

I     Santou'na.   Lavender  Cotton.  (From 
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$a$ictM»t  holy,  and  linum,  flax ;  refers  to 

fancied  medicinal  qualities.     Nat.  ord., 

Composites  [Auteracese].    Linn.,  19Syn- 

ffenesia  l-^quaUs.) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered  everfreens.  CuUinfs 
in  aatumn  or  ■pring,  in  a  shady  place ;  common 
soil. 

S.  alpi'na  (alpine).    July.    South  Europe.    1708. 

—  cane'seeru  (hoary).    July.    Spain.     1083. 

-^  cham»-effparP»nu  (ground-cypress).  S.  July. 
South  Europe.     1673. 

—  peciina'ta  (cytmh-leaved).  2.  July.  Spain.  1893. 

—  rotmaritufo'tia  (roaemary-leaved).  3.  August. 

South  Europe.     l683. 
"-squarro'sa  (spreading).      1^.     July.     South 
Europe.     1570. 

—  fri'ridu  (<ifff Ar-green).S.July.SouthEnrope.l737> 

Sanyita'lia.  (Named  after  a  Spaniard- 
Nat,  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.» 
19-Syngenesia  2'liuperflua,) 

Hardy  annual.  Seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in 
March,  or  in  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  April. 
A  trailing  annusl,  well-fitted  for  edgings. 

8.  proeti/mbent  (trailing).     1.     Yellow.     July. 
Mexico.    1798. 

Saouabi  or  SuwABROW  Nut.  Caryo'car. 

Sapoka'ria.  Soapwort.  (From  sapo^ 
soap ;  the  braised  leaves  of  8.  officinalis 
form  a  lather  like  soap.  Nat.  ord.,  Clove- 
worts  [Caryophyllacefle].  Linn.,  10-De- 
candria  2-Digynia.    Allied  to  Silene.) 

8.  Cala'Mca  and  ocymoi'dea  are  two  of  the 
prettiest  flower-garden  plants  in  this  order. 
Seeds  of  the  annuals  in  open  border,  in  April ; 
division  of  the  perennials,  and  cuttings  <rf  the 

Eoints  of  the  shoots,  in  a  sandy  soil,  under  % 
and-light ;  ssndy  loam,  with  a  little  peat  or  de- 
cayed  vegetable  earth.  Oeymoi'des  and  several 
otner  trading  kinds  are  pretty  hanging  over  knoUa 
,or  rock- works. 

HABDY  ANNUALS. 
S.  Calafhrica  (Calabrian).     \.     Rose.     August. 
Calabria.     1830. 

—  cerastioi'des  (cerabtium-Uke).  i.  Pink.  Russia. 

183&. 

—  fto^ino'M  (clammy).   1.   Pink.  June.  Tauiia. 

1817.    Biennial. 
'-' orienta'U$  (eastern).     1.     Pink.    July.    Le- 
vant.   1733. 

—  pei/o/ta'^a  (leaf-stem-pierced).  2.  Pink.  June. 

E.  Ind.    1830. 

—  j9oVn^«fM  (stretching).   I.   Flesh.   July.    Le* 

vant.    1080. 

—  oacea'n'a  (eow*herb}.  S.  Red.  July.  Germany. 

15g6. 

—  mn^/fa  (clammy).    1.    1836. 

HABDT  HERBAGB0U8. 
8.  beUidifu'lia  (daisy-leaved),     i.     Red.    July. 
Italy.     1835. 

—  cmspito'sa  (turfy).^.  Red.  Julv.  Pyrenees.  1820. 

—  e'legaru  (elegant).    Red.    May.    Galatia. 

—  lu'tea  (^ellow).i.YeIIow.July.8witEerland.I804. 
•— ocifmo^des    (basil-like),     i.      Pink.      June. 

France.     1768. 

—  officinafliM  (shop).    2.    Pink.    July.    England. 
hy'brida  (hybrid).    Pink.     England. 

—  proWra7a(lying-flat).Rose.  July.Pyrenees.  1 824 . 

Sappan  Wood.     Casalpi^nia  sappa*n. 


Saboa'ntbus.  (From  forx,  flesh,  and 
anthos,  a  flower ;  suhstance  of  the  flow- 
ers. Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaceae]. 
Linn.,  HO-Oynandria  l-Monandria,) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  baskets.  See  Obchxdb. 

S.  erofceus  (saffron -coloured).   Saffron.   Manilla. 

1837. 
—filifofrrMt  (thread-like -/eave^).  Brown,  yellow. 

July.    E.  Ind.    1842. 

—  gutiafttu  (spotted).    1.    White.    April.    Ro 

Daeca.    1818. 

—  oxvpAjf'//u«  (sharp-leaved).    China,     issy. 

—  pa'Ui&u{\nXt'fioweret).    White.   September. 

E.  Ind.    1840. 

—  paniculafius  (panicled).    24.    Yellow,  brown. 

China. 

—  prtfemo'rnM  (bitten).    1.   Green.  E.  Ind.  1824. 

—  rof^'o'lta  (beaJced).  1.  Orange,  brown.  April. 

China.     1824. 

—  auecVsus   (lopped-off).     1.      Green.      June. 

China.     1824. 

—  tereti/o'Hus    (cylindric-leaved).     ij.    Green, 

brown.    May.    China.    1819* 

Sabcocau'lon.  This  is  a  synonyme  of 
Monsonia. 

The  following  species,  all  purple-flowered,  and 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should  be  added  to 
that  genus  ;— 

5.  Burmo'fint  (Burmann's).    1.    May.    1800. 

—  HenM«'H(L'Heritier's).    1.    May.    1790. 

—  Po^M'M'fiM  (PaterMm'a).    24.    May.    ISI7. 

Sabgoce'phalus.  Gcdnea  Peaeh.  (Erom 
sarXf  flesh,  and  kephale,  a  head;  shape 
and  stthstance  of  the  fruit.  Nat  ord., 
Ginckonads  [OinchonaceflB].  Linn.,  5- 
Peniandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Cutting!  in  spring,  in  bottom-heat,  under  a 
glass.  Stove  evergreen,  requiring  a  high,  moiat 
temperature  when  growing;  sandy  loam,  fibry 
peat,  witih  a  little  rough  eharooid,  tad  good 
drainage.  Winter  temp.,  66**  to  60**;  anmmer, 
60*  to  8tf». 

S.  escule'ntus  (eatable).   IS.   Pink.  July.   Sierra 
Leone.    1822. 

Sabcochi'lus.  (From  sarx,  flesh, 
and  clieilosy  a  lip ;  fleshy  lahellam.  Nat. 
ord..  Orchids  [Orchidacee].  Linn.,  20- 
Oynandria  1-Monandria,) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  on  blocks.  See  Okchios. 

S.  ca/ce'o/iM  (slippered).  White.  Manilla.  1844. 

—  cr&cetu  (reddish-yellow).  White,  orange.  Ma- 

nilla. 
— /otoa'/tM  (sickle-Zeavetf).    White.    April.    N. 
Holland.    1821. 

Sabcoglo'ttis,  (From  sarx^  flesh,  and 
glottis  a  tongne  :  shape  of  the  lahellam. 
Nat.  ord.,  Chchids  [Orchidace®].  Linn., 
20-Gynandria  1-Monandria*  Allied  to 
Spiranthes.) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  pots.  (See  OacHioa.) 
Some  of  the  Neottias  are  by  some  botanists  added 
to  this  genus. 

S.  dixareftiea   (diuretic).     Green,    white.    April. 
Valparaiso.    1837. 

Sabco'lobus.    (From  sarx^  flesh,  and 
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lobos^  a  pod;  seed-vessel  fleshy.  Nat. 
ord.,  ^<c£rpta<b  [Asclepiadacee].  LiniiM 
6-Pentandria  2-Diyynia,  Allied  to  Per- 
giilaria.) 

StoTe  evergreen  twinen,  from  the  But  Indies. 
Cattinga  of  short,  firm  ttde-ihoots  any  tame  in 
■ummer*  in  tendj  soil,  under  a  beU-glaai,  and 
in  a  brisk  bottom-heat;  fibrj  loam  and  peat, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  dried  leaf- 
mould,  and  siWer  sand..  Winter  temp.,  60^  to 
65<*;  summer,  6o°  to  88°. 

5.  oan'iia'hM  (keeled).    l6.   Green,  yellow.  1823. 

—  ^to^o'nM  (globe-/ru»/e(2).    l6.    White.    1828. 

Sabcoste'mma.  (From  sarx,  flesh,  and 
j^emma,  a  crown ;  fleshy  flower-head.  Nat 
ord^jAsclepiads  [Asclepiadace®].  linn., 
0 -Pentandria  2'JDigynia. ) 

Stove  evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings  of  the 
points  of  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and 
in  bottom-heat ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  raise 
the  glass  often,  to  prevent  damping ;  sandy  peat 
•od  fibry  loam,  a  small  portion  of  efaareoal,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand.  Winter  temp.,  45°  to  65°; 
summer,  60°  to  80°. 

5.  eampanula'ta  (beII->fowered).  0.  Yellow, 
brown.    September.    Pern.    1844. 

^  Swartxia'num  (SwarU's).  6.  White.  Ja- 
maica.   1830. 

—  vimina'le  (twiggy).  6.  White.  July.  E.Ind.l7SI. 

Sabba.cs 'MIA.  Sidesaddle  Flower. 
(Named  after  Dr.  Sarrasin,  a  French 
physician.  Nat.  ord.,  Sarraceniads  [Sar- 
raceniaceee].  linn.,  IS-Polyandria  l- 
Monogynia.) 

Half-hardy^  herbaceous  perennials,  from  North 
America.  Dinsion  in  spring;  fibry  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum-moss;  a  pit  or  frame  will 
be  necessary  for  their  cultiration,  to  keep  them 
from  frost  in  winter,  and  to  afford  them  a  dose, 
humid  atmosphere  in  summer. 

5.  Drummo'ndi  (Drammond's).  S.  Purple.  June* 

1820. 
-^fla'va  (yellow).    2.    Tellow.    June.    1752. 

—  mi'iMT  (smaller),  i.  Pmple,  green.  April.  I82g. 
'~purp^re9  (purple).    1.    Purple.   June.    1040. 

—  n^bra  (red).    1.    Purple.    June.    1780. 

—  oartoto'ris  (pimpled).   1.  Yellow.  June.  1803. 

Sassafbas.     Zau'rus  sa'ssafras. 

Satin  Wood.     Chloro* xylon. 

Satube'ia.  Savory.  (From  the  Ara- 
bic sattaTt  applied  to  labiates.  Nat.  ord., 
LahUUes  or  Lipworts  [Lamiacese].  Linn., 
14t-Didynatnia  l-Oymnospermia,) 

Seeds  and  dinsions  in  spring ;  common,  sandy 
loam.    See  Savokt. 

HABDY  HBBBACEOUS,   &Q. 
S.  horte'tuit  (sKmmer-garden).   1^.   Pink,   July. 
Italy.    1502.    Annual. 

—  mf/Ui*  (soft).  4.  White.  July.  Teneriffe.  1820. 

—  tnonti^na  (una/er-mottntain).      1^.     Purple. 

June.    South  Europe.    156s. 

—  rupe'etrit  (rock).      1.    Purple.    June.    Car- 

niola.    1798. 

HABDT  EVEBGREEN8. 
S.  mu'tica  (awned).    June.    Caucasus.    1830. 

—  iMroo'sa  (neryed).  1.  Purple.  Ionian  Isles.  1820. 


5. 49ffio'«a  (spiny).   White*  May.  Greta.   1827. 
-^thymbra    (thymbra).      1.      Purple.      June. 
Candia.    1040. 

—  nirgafta  (twiggy).  Pmrple.  June.  Naples.  1424. 

Saty'bixtv.  (From  satyrus^  a  satyr; 
supposed  aphrodisiacs]  properties.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orchids  [OrchidacesBJ.  linn.,  20- 
Oynandria  l-Monandria,) 

Terrestrial  orchids,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  less  difficult  to  cultivate  than  their  allies. 
We  have  flowered  some  of  them  planted  out  in 
a  cold  frame  mth  Izias  and  other  Cape  Irids. 
Difiaion  of  the  roots  as  fresh  eprowth  is  commenc- 
ing; 0bry  loam  and  turfy  peat,  well  drained. 
Wmter  temp.,  40°  to  45° ;  summer,  55°  to  75°. 

8.  au'reum  (golden).    Orange.    Angnst.    1842. 
~  ea'ndidutn  (white).  White.   September.  1830. 

—  ea'meum  (flesh-coloured).  1^.  P1nk.June.i797. 

—  chryMoeia'chyutn  (golden-spiked).Orange.l836. 

—  eori{fo'Hum  (coris-leaTcd).  I .  Yellow.  October. 

1820. 

—  cueuUaftum  (hooded).  |.  Green.  June.  1/80. 

—  ere'c^Mim  (erect),  l^.  Yellow.  February.  1838. 
— folio' $utn  (leafy).    Purple.    July.    1888. 

—  j}a;7t7/o'n(m  (mppled).    Rose,  purple.    1830. 

—  parK/fo'ntm  (small-flowered).  J.  June.  1789. 

—  pus/uto'tom  (pimpled).    1.    Purple.    1800. 

Saumdebs  Wood.  Pteroca'rpu$  san- 
tali'nua, 

Saubau'ja.  (Named  after  Savravjo,  a 
Portnguese  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  iille- 
nuuis  [Dilleniaceee].  hmu,,  12-Ico$andria 
^-Polygynia,    Allied  to  Hibbertia.) 

Stove  eTer|reeD,  white -flowered  trees  and 
shrubs.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass,  in  heat,  in  spring ;  fibnr  loam  and 
sandy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  55°;  summer, 
00?  to  80°. 

S.  esee'lta  (tM).    50.    Caraecas.    1820. 

—  wMcrophp'Ua  (large-leaved).    Mexico.    1844. 

—  IV^^a/e'ims  (Nepwlese).  80.  August.  Nepaul. 

1884. 

—  apeeta'biliB  iAowy),  10.  July.  Bolim.  1888. 

SAUBooLo'ssuif.  (From  saura,  a  lizard, 
and  glossa,  a  tongne ;  resemblance  to  the 
tongae  of  that  reptile.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchid* 
[Orchidacese].  Linn.,  ZO-Gynandria  1- 
Monandria,) 

Stove  orchid,  grown  in  pots.    See  Obcrids. 
S.  elaftum  (tall).  I^.  White.  April.  Brasil.  1832. 

Saussu'bea.  (Named  after  H,  B.  de 
Saussure,  a  Swiss  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracee].  linn.,  Id-Syn- 
genesia  l-Mqualis,    Allied  to  Carlina.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  and  purple- 
blossomed,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned. 
Seeds  and  divisions  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  com- 
mon garden-soil. 

S.  ala'ta  (win^d).  2.  Red.  July.   Siberia.  1818. 

—  alpi'na  (alpine).    ^.    July.    Britain. 

—  ama'ra  (bitter).    I^.    July.    Siberia.    1820. 

—  an jiis/i/o'/ta  (narrow-leaved).  8.  July.  Siberia. 

1R10. 

—  enurifo'lia  (thick-leaved).  July.  Caucasus.  1 824. 

—  tft'fcotor  (two-coloured).  1.  July.  Switserland. 

1818. 
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S.  di^se^&r  lapaihifo'iia  (IviMthvanAtwrtd),     1. 

July.    Europe.    1810. 
-—  e'iegaru  (elegant).  Rote.  July.  Caueuui.  1820. 
~  elonga'ta  (lengthened).  S.  July.  Caucmsui.  1820. 

—  Qmelifni  (Gmelin'a).    Julj.    Siberia.    1837. 
<—  litcinia'ta  (jagged-Zeaoffif).  June.  Siberia.  1827. 

—  tiatroi'des  (liatrit-like).    July.    Siberia.    1827. 
X-  Ijfra'ta (ly re-leaved) *  2.Red.  July.  Siberia.  1827. 

—  pygm^a  (pigmy).    1.    July.    Austrim.    ISlO. 

—  n'g'ida  («tiff).    July.    Siberia.     1827. 

—  runcina'ta  (runcinate).  2.  Bed.  July.  Siberia. 

1819. 

—  talici/o'lia  (willow-leaved).    3.     Red.     July. 

Siberia.     179^.  , 

—  sa^lsa  (salt),  l^.   Red.  July.  Caucasus.  1810. 

—  irerra^a  (toothed-Zeaved).  July.  Europe.  1816. 

Sauvaoe'sia.  (Named  after  F.  B,  de 
Snuvagesj  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Sauvageads  [Sniivagesiacese].  Linn.,  5- 
Pcntandria  l-Monogyiiia.) 

Pretty,  tender,  violet-looking  annuals.  Seeds 
in  spring,  in  a  hotbed,  pricked  out,  and  potted, 
and  then  flowered  in  the  plant-stove  or  warm 
Kreenhouse. 

5.  erec^a  (upright).    1.    Pink.    May.    8.  Amer. 
1820. 

—  geminifio'ra  (twin-flowered),    i.    Purple,  red. 

June.    Mexico.    1824. 

Savannah  Flower.  Echi'tes  sitbere'cta. 

Savin.    Juni'perus  sabVna, 

Savory.  Sature'ia  monta'na,  Winter  or 
Perennial  Savory.  S.  horte'nsis,  Summer 
or  Annual  Savory. 

They  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
at  the  latter  end  of  March  or  in  April, 
in  a  light,  rich  soil ;  thin  the  seedlings 
moderately,  and  they  may  either  remain 
where  sown,  or  may  be  transplanted.  Ot 
the  Winter  Savory,  when  the  seedlings 
are  about  two  inches  high,  it  is  eligible 
to  plant  out  a  quantity  of  the  strongest 
in  moist  weather,  in  nursery  rows,  six 
inches  asunder,  to  remain  till  September 
or  spring  following,  then  to  be  trans- 
planted with  balls  where  they  are  finally 
to  remain,  in  rows  a  foot  asunder.  When 
designed  to  have  the  Winter  or  Summer 
Savory  remain  where  sown,  the  seeds 
mnv  be  in  shallow  drills,  either  in  beds, 
or  nlocg  the  edge  of  any  bed  or  border 
by  way  of  an  edging. 

By  Slips. — In  the  spring,  or  early 
part  of  summer,  the  Winter  Savgry 
may  be  increased  by  slips  or  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  or  branches,  five  or  six 
inches  long  ;  plant  them  with  a  dibble,  in 
any  shady  border,  in  rows  six  inches 
asunder,  giving  occasional  waterings,  and 
they  will  be  well  rooted  by  September, 
Avhen  they  may  be  transplanted. 

Savoy.     Bra'ssica  olera'cea  sahau'da. 

Varieties — ^Yellow,  for  autumn;  Dwarf 
and  Green,  and  two  sub-varieties  of  these, 


the  Boaod  ftnd  the  Ova! ;  Large  Green, 
very  hardy.  These  for  winter-standing 
crops. 

Sow  at  the  close  of  February,  tlie 
plants  of  which  are  ready  for  pricking 
out  in  April,  and  for  final  planting  at  the 
end  of  May,  for  use  in  early  autumn ; 
the  sowing  to  be  repeated  about  the 
middle  of  March,  the  plants  to  be  pricked 
out  in  May,  for  planting  in  June,  to  sup- 
ply the  table  in  autumn  and  early  winter. 
The  main  crops  must  be  sown  in  April 
and  early  May,  to  prick  out  and  plant, 
after  similar  intervals,  for  production  in 
winter  and  spring. 

Planting. — The  plants  of  the  first  crops 
should  be  set  out  two  feet  apart  each  way, 
but  the  winter-standing  crops  are  better 
at  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches.  Water 
abundantly,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  untii 
the  plants  are  well  established. 

To  save  Seed, — Such  plants  must  be 
selected  of  the  several  varieties  as  are 
most  true  to  their  particular  character- 
istics, and  as  are  not  the  first  to  run. 
These,  in  open  weather,  from  early  in 
November  to  the  close  of  February,  plant 
entirely  up  to  the  head,  in  rows  two  feet 
and  a  half  each  way,  each  variety  as  far 
from  the  other  as  possible.  They  ripen 
their  seed  in  July  and  August. 

Saw-Fly.  See  Athaua  and  Hypotonia. 

Saws  for  garden -pruning  must  have  a 
double  row  of  teeth,  to  obviate  the  ten- 
dency to  nip,  or  buckle,  that  the  damp- 
ness of  green  wood  and  the  leverage  of 
the  branch  occasion.  One  with  a  very 
narrow  blade,  and  one  with  a  handle  six 
feet  long,  will  be  found  convenient.  The 
face  of  the  wound  made  by  a  saw  should 
always  be  cut  smooth  with  the  knife, 
otherwise  the  wet  lodging  on  its  rough 
surface  occasions  decay.    See  Bnx. 

Sawwoet.     Serra'tula, 

Saxi'fraga.  Saxifrage.  (From  saxitm, 
a  stove,  and  frango,  to  break ;  supposed 
power  in  that  disease.  Nat.  ord..  Saxi- 
frages [Saxifragacese].  Linn.,  lO-D^caii- 
dria  2-IHggnia.) 

Seeda,  aiid  eapecially  divisions  in  spring,  unless 
for  annuals;  sandy  loam;  the  tendecest  will  re- 
pay for  a  little  leaf-mould  or  peat;  aoited  best  for 
the  fronts  of  borders,  the  stumps  of  trees,  and 
for  knolls  and  roek-works. 

HARDY  ANNUAI.S,   &C. 
S.  controve^rsa   Teontmry  -  tamed).      ^.      May. 

South  Europe.     1S34. 
— flagella'riB  (rod-like),     i-      Yellow.      June. 
Greenland.    1851.     £rergrren  tnuler. 

—  hedera'vi'n  {\\y 'leaned).  \- Jiu\y.  Levant.  ly-'iS. 

—  irri'gua  ( >\  atered).    I .    J une.    Tduria.     1 » 1 7. 

Biennial. 
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S,  peir^B'a  {ratk).    |.    April.    Norway.    17!>3. 
<~  Mdae(y/t'/«<( three-fingered),  i,  April.  BriUin. 

HABDT  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
S.  adsce'ndeng  (ascending).    4«    May.    Pyreneea. 
17SS. 

—  ««h'eaV<«  (lummer).    May.    Altai.    1821. 

—  tf^'mit  (kindred),    i.    May. 

—  aixoi'de*  (aiaoon-like).     4*     Yellow.     July. 

Britain. 

—  aCxoon  (aixoon).    1.    June.    AIpi.    1731. 

•^  ojugm/^lia  {hvL%\t'\^nt6),  1.  June.  Pyre- 
nees.   1770. 

—  ait^fida  (deep.cleft).    1 . 
•^andrwa'cea  (androsace  - /^avetf ).     1.     May. 

Austria.     1793. 

—  JreMoiVet  (Aretia-like).    ^,    Yellow.    Jane. 

Switzerland.    18Stf. 
~  or^'to  (sharp-notehed).  \,    May.   N.  Amer. 
1827. 

—  aftpera  (rough),  i.  Cream.  August.    Switier- 

land.    175s. 
~-  bijhfru  (two'flowexed).     ^.     Purple.     May. 
Switaerland.    1880. 

—  bronchiuflis  (throat).    ^.    Cream.    May.    Si- 

beria.   181 9. 
-'brpoifde$  (brynm-like).     i.     Cream.     June. 
Switierland.    17S2. 

—  btUH'/era  (bulb-bearing),    i,    June.    South 

Europe.    I8I9. 
<—  Burteria'na  (Burser's).     |.     Cream.     April. 
Camiola.    1826. 

—  e^Ha  (grey),  i.  Pale  yellow.  May.  Switierland. 

1752. 

—  e«t9frit(/sa  Cturfy).   \.   Cream.    May.    Wales. 

—  eeraiophjf'Ua  (horn-leaved).   4.    May.    Spain. 

1804. 

—  ee'mua  (drooping),    i.    July.    Scotland. 

—  eUia'ta  Qx9xt'inn^tA'leaved).  %.  May.    India. 

1843. 

—  eondetua'ta  (dense),    i.    May.    Scotland. 

—  eord\fu'Ua  (heart-leaved).    1.    Purple.    April. 

Siberia.    1779- 

—  eotple'don  (cotyledon).  ^.  June.  Alps,  Europe. 

1596. 

—  crasaifo'lia  (thick-leaved).    1.    Purple.   April. 

Siberia.    1766. 

—  erusta'tn  (^helly-ed^ecf).  ^.  June.  Switxerland. 

1800. 

—  eunei/o'tia  (wedge-leaved).   ^.  May.  Switzer- 

land.   1768. 

—  — —  Dfivu'rica  (Dahurian).  i.  June.  Siberia. 

I809. 

—  dee^piena  (deceptive).    |.    May.    Wales. 

—  denuda'ta  (stripped),    i.    May.  Scotland. 

—  <itaj9en«iot'«(e«(diapensia-like).  \.  April.  Swit- 

zerland.   1825. 

—  tfUgans  (elegant).    Ireland. 

—  elonge'/ltt  (longish'S^a/Aretf).  1.  April.  Scotland. 

—  ero'sa  (gnawed).  1.  White,  yeHow.  May.  Caro- 

lina.    181S. 

I *!>«*'/«  (hairy).  1.  White,  yellow.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  eMora'ta  (engraved).  ^,  May.    South  Europe. 

1800. 

— ferrugi'nea  (rusty).  ^,  September.  N.  Amer. 
I827. 

•o*  ^0rantoi'^e«  (crane's-bill-like).  4.  April,  Py- 
renees.   1770. 

—  ^e'ttm  (g<*u1n).    1.    June.    Ireland. 

—  — <?reno'<a  (scolloped).    1.    May. 

—  — —  denta'ta  (toothed).    I.    May*    Ireland. 
— -^7— poW'/a  (poliihed).    1.    May.    Ireland. 

—  f  i'<inu/u7a  (grain-roo^eiQ.    1.    May.    Britain. 
ple'na  (doubIe-yfoioere<<>.    I .    May. 

— fffat0oVMtt(Haworth's).    May.    fiurope. 
46 


8*  hieraei/o'Ha  (hawkweed-leaved).     l^.    Mayt 
Hungary.    1789' 

—  M'reu<ii«  (hircttlus).^.  Yellowi  Augnat.  Bng- 

land. 

—  himifta  (hairy).    1.    Flesh.    May.    Ireland. 
tplueroHdea  (globe-like).   1.  Flesh.  May. 

Pyrenees. 
~  At''r«a  (hairy).    1.    Jmie.    Seotland. 

—  Ay'^'ila  (hybrid),  i.  June.   Piedmont.    1810. 

—  hypnni'det  (moas-like).    i.    May.    Britain. 

—  -— <•  oMguttifofUa  (narrow-leaved).    ^.    May. 

Seotland. 
mtiMo'M  (mossy).    ^.    May.    Scotland. 

—  —•pttteAe'Ua  (pretty).    4.    May.    Scotland. 

—  — —  visco'sa  (clammy).    4.    May.    Scotland. 

—  ineurvi/^Ha  (ineurved-leaved).  ^.May.  Ireland. 

—  m/a'cte  (untouched).    1.    June.    "^rol. 

—  —— mfisor  (smaller).    1.    May.    Alps. 

—  — —  parvifl&ra  (small-flowered).  I .  May.  Alps. 

—  t'nierme'dta  (intermediate).    1.    July.    1808. 
— ■  Imtevtrent  (lively-green),   i.   May.   Scotland. 

—  Im'viM  (smooth),    i.    August.    Caucasus. 

—  laneeol^ta  {vpvKt-bracted).  4*  May.  Europe. 

1800. 

—  — —  obhi'ta  (blunt). .  ^.   May.  Europe.   1820. 

—  leptophj/'lla  (fine-leaved).    4«    May.    Wales. 

—  -— —  angusti{fida  (narrow- cleft).  ^.  May.  Wales. 

—  /eueanMemt/o7ta  (stock* leaved).  $.  Jane.   N. 

Amer.    1813. 

—  ligttla'ta  (strap-feavetf).  4*  White,  red.    May. 

Nepaul.    1821. 

—  Ungula'ta  (tongue-/eaee<0*  l^-  Jane.  Switter- 

land.    1831. 

—  —  me'dia  (intermediate).  U.  June.  Camiola. 

1800. 

—  w^oacha'ta  (musky),  i.  Lilac,  yellow.  May.  Py- 

renees. 
-^  muscoi!de$  (moss-like),  i.  Pale  yellow.  May. 
England?    181 9. 

—  mvia'ta  (changed),    i.   Lilac,  yellow.    June. 

.  Switzerland.    1779> 

—  niua'lu  (snowy),    i.    June.    Britain. 

—  nudicauHis  (naked-stemmed).    4.    May.    N. 

Amer. 
-~  oppotitif&lin  (oppositcrleaved).     i.    Purple. 
March.    Britain. 

—  paniculu'ta  (panicled). 

—  peduti'fida  (double-lobe-cleft).4.May. Scotland. 

—  Perfemonftt'na  (Piedmontese).  May.  Piedmont. 

1824. 

—  Pennsylvu'nica  (Pennsylvanian).    14.    Green, 

yellow.    May.    N.  Amer.    1/32. 

glu'bra  (smooth).  3.  Oreen,  yellow.  May. 

N.  Amer.     1732. 

—  ;}en/a</a'<;/y/i<  (five-fingered).    4*  May.    Pyre- 

nees.   1815. 

—  platjfpe'tala  (broad-petaled).  1 .  June.  Scotland. 
—pu/cAe'/Za  (pretty).  4*  May.  Germany.    1818. 

—  pygnuB'a  (pigmy).    4.    White,  yellow.    May. 

Scotland. 

—  pyrol4B/o^tia  (pyrola-leaved).  4«  May.  N.  Amer. 

1827. 
~  qftirique'Jida  (flve-cleft).   4*   April.    Scotland. 

—  retu'ia  (bitten-ofF).   4*    Purple.   May.    Pied- 

mont.   1820. 

—  rivula'ris  (brook).    4*    June*    Scotland. 

->  rotunift/oVJa  (round-leaved).    1.    White,  red. 
May.    Austria.    159S. 

—  — .—  repa'nda  (yiKvy-edged).  I.  May.  Caucasus. 

1800. 

—  aanneM/o'sa  (trailing)^  1.  June.  China.  1771. 

—  — —  cttact</«/o'n}iir  (dodder-formed).  4*  June. 

China.    1815. 

—  SeAradeV*  (Schrtder's).    1.    May.    1825. 

—  «f<iot'<{ft(sedain-Uke).  4.  Yellow.  May.  Europe. 

1820. 
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ScHOMBu'soKiA.  (Named  after  8ir  E. 
Schomburgk.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchid- 
acesBJ.  JAnn,t20-Oynandria  l-Monandria. 
Allied  to  Cattleya.) 

Stove  orchid«»  grown  on  blocks.  See  Oschida. 

8*  erfftpa  (curled'flowfred)*    S.    TeUow,  brown, 
pink.    January.    LaGnayra.    1844. 

—  mtargmu'ta  (bordered.     Spread  SagU).     4. 

Orange.    Auguat.    Surinam.    1834. 

—  refeea  (roty).   Deep  red  and  pale  roie.    Sierra 

Nevada. 

—  tWfemU  (eow-hom).  8.   Knk,  white.   April. 

Honduras.    1834. 

—  -'— —  grtmdifiofra  (^^rge-flowered).   S.  Brown, 

rose.    May.    Honduras.    1844. 

—  undtdft'ta  {yivrj-peialed).    Purple.    January. 

La  Ouayra.    184S. 

Scho'tia.  (Named  after  R.  V.  8chot, 
who  travelled  with  Jacqnin.  Nat.  ord., 
Leffttminous  Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn., 
lO-Decandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Amherstia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrobs,  firom  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  half  •ripened,  young, 
ntubby  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy 
peat  and  <bry  loam ;  flowera  chiefly  at  Che  end  of 
stiff  young  shoots. 

S.  alalia  (winged).    5.    Crimson.    July.    1816. 
— /aft/(//ta  (broad-leaved).  Purple,  white.  June. 
1810. 

—  simpiicifo'lia  (simple-leaved).     Red.     June. 

1816. 

—  spacio'ta  (showy).  6*  Scarlet.  August.  1759< 

—  atipulafta  (lor^e-stipoledj.  5.  Crimson.  July. 

1794. 

—  iamarindif&lia  (t»marind-leaved).  6.  Crimson. 

August.    1796. 

ScHo  'uwiA.  ( Named  after  J,  F,  Schouw^ 
a  Danish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Crucifers 
[Brassicacese].  Lion.,  Ib-Tetradynamia,) 

Hardy  annual.  Seeds  in  Ugbt,  sandy  soil,  in 
April. 

<S.  ilra'6ica  (Arabian).  I*  Purple.  June.  Arabia. 
1837. 

Schra'keia.  (Named  after  F,  P. 
Schrank,  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.. 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacees].  Linn., 
2^-Polygaima  i-Moncecia.  Allied  to  Mi- 
mosa.) 

The  leaves  yield  to  the  touch  like  those  of  the 
sensitive  plant,  Mimo'ta  pitdi'ca.  Herbaceous 
plants.  Division  of  the  roots  in  spring,  and 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  spring,  in  sandy 
sotU  under  a  bell-glass,  and  a  little  bottom-heat ; 
sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Plant-stove  and  eool 
greenhouse  treatment. 

S.  aeulea'ta  (prickly).     9.     Red.     July.    Vera 
Cms.    17SS.    Stove. 

—  leptoca'rpa  (slender-podded).     Rose.     July. 

•  St.  Domingo.    1837.    Stove. 

—  imcjno'to  (hooked).  9.  Red.  July.  N.Amer. 

1789.    Greenhouse. 

Schxtbe'rtia.  (Named  after  Hf.Sehu- 
hcrt,  a  Polish  botanist.  Nat,  ord.,  As- 
clepiads  [AsclepiadaceflB],  Lixm.,  S-P^n- 
'indria  2-Digynia,) 


Stove  evergreen  twiners,  firom  Brani*  Cttltinge 
of  stabby  side-shoots  in  sand,  under  abell-glase* 
in  bottom-beat;  sandy  loam,  fibry  peat,  and  n 
little  charcoal  and  pounded  bricks,  with  pota  well 
drained.  Winter  jemp.,  50^  to  U°  s  aammer,  W* 
toSA*'. 

S.jprandifle^ra  (large-flowered).    White.     July- 

1837. 
—  grave^olens  (strong-scented).      Pale  yellow. 
July.    1887. 
Sohwbioge'bia.    (Named  after  Pro- 
fessor Schweigger,  a  German  botanisL 
Nat.  ord.,  Vloletworts  [Yiolaoen].    linn., 
6'Pentandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  firm  side-ahoots, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  in  May,  and  in  a  sweet  hotbed.  Win- 
ter temp.,  S9P  to  55^ ;  summer,  60^  to  86'. 

S.  paueifio^ra  (few-flowered).  White.  Kay.  Bnsil. 
1888. 

SciARA.  S.  pyrit  Small  Fear  Midge. 
8.  8chmidbergeri,  Large  Pear  Midge. 
When  a  fallen  pear  is  cat  open,  it  is 
often  found  core-eaten,  and  with  a  brown 
powder  marking  the  progress  of  the 
assailant.  This  is  caused  by  the  larva 
of  these  insects.  The  midges  appear 
early  in  July.  The  Small  Pear  Midge 
has  club-shaped  halteres,  the  club  dark 
brown,  and  the  stem  whitish.  When 
alive,  the  abdomen  is  of  a  lead  colour, 
with  black  wings.  The  head  and  thorax 
are  black,  as  are  also  the  antennss ;  the 
palpi  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  feet  whitish, 
and  the  tarsi  black. 

The  Large  Pear  Midge  appears  about 
the  same  time  as  the  preceding.  The 
female  is  little  more  than  a  line  long, 
and  half  a  line  thick,  also  much  larger 
than  the  smaller  pear  midge ;  the  male  is 
more  slender,  and  somewhat  shorter. 
The  antenn£B  are  blackish,  and  not  so 
long  as  the  body.  The  head  is  black  and 
shiniog,  as  is  sdso  the  thorax;  the  pro- 
boscis ash-grey,  the  abdomen  of  the  male 
a  deep  black,  that  of  the  female  browner, 
with  black  wings;  the  anal  point,  how- 
ever,  is  quite  black, 'the  feet  ash-grey, 
and  the  tarsi  and  wings  black.  They 
both  survive  the  winter,  and  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  blossom,  when  it  opens  in 
early  spring.  The  larva  eats  its  way  into 
the  core  of  the  young  fruit,  and  again 
eats  its  way  out  at  one  side  when  the 
time  arrives  for  it  to  bury  itself  in  tbe 
ground,  and  pass  into  the  chiysalis  form. 
-^Kollar, 

Sci'lia.  SquilL  (From  tkyUo^  to 
injure ;  the  bulbs  said  to  be  poisonous. 
Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts  [Liliaces].  Linn., 
QHexandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Ofisets ;  light,  uadj  aoiL 


Cue  of  Good  Hopa.    HI  I 

IHC    XUmn.    IIBI. 
—  MmviMnie*  (Unuiliui).    1. 
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—  Btrl»lifainBenii\aai't).    Lilac.    Un. 

-^  l^»'«ii  [w»-lund).  l.Blot.  llnKli.  iojilud. 
n'/ta  (shiH).  i.  WUu.   Uuck.  South 

rn-i™  (red).    J,    Bed.     Uireh.    Smth 

—  inimi^llilmiatBi).  Km.  Un.  N.  Am«.  leil. 
■ 'UlbeU-jtoiiwrafJ.    1.  Dvk  blu. 

>hite).'l,  White.  Hit.  Soulli  En- 
l«e). 
H  <flsh.cal«iinaj.    I.  PiiA     Uiy. 


V  (eorrubeill.    i.    Pin^.    October. 

^  CiqHutia'iu  (Capuu'v).  I.  Purple.  June.  Sldlf. 

~-  een't'iiJii  (eetable).  I.  WUk.  June.  N.Auer. 

— /'■dies  (IndienJ.    I.    E.  Ind.    leiB. 

.~  Jde'Iieu  (Itilienl.    ).    Blue,    liar-    ^nitiei- 

—  KOe-hsixctntlHu' mj-iiytt\M\l.     I.    Blue. 

June.    Europe.    IW7. 

—  Cuffu'iiica  (Portutueee).  t.  Blue.  Uif.  P°r- 

tu«al.    1777. 
^'Ko'it-tcrepta  (undeKribedJ.    |.   Blue.    April. 

u'Malahii*).    While.    April.    Britain. 

en'mm  (aeth-colDureiJ).  |.  Fleih.  April. 

(blunt-letved).  1-   Blue.    Uarcli. 

leet-KcntedJ.  Blue.  Uajr.  Peitugal. 

Iirk  blue.  M>). 


.    Ittj. 


^         ,"■'■,  '■««''B^.    ie<3. 

—  |iii'i«H(dinni]>|.  i.   Blue.    Uai.    Lunimti 

—  fw'iniJaldwut).    Blue.    Ktj.    Spain.    13:11 

—  SitFriai  (Sibiriuil,   t.   Blue.   Fcbnun.   Si 

beria.    i;ilfl. 

—  iHnMlli'dilunilielled),  t.  Blue.  April.  Fjn 

—  mitfe'Ka  (006-leaied).  i.  VhlM.  Maj.  Pm 


SoiODi'cALSx.  (From  (cioj,  a  parasol, 
>Qdcal]Fii  aliuding  to  tbe  slisps  of  this 
part  of  the  flower.  Nat,  ord.,  Qetaer- 
wurit  [Oesnetaeen].  Lion.,  li-Didsna- 
nia'i-Angiosfermia.) 

Jnlj  ta  Junair.    Culliiatid  like  Acltimenea. 

3ciODJtrBJr'LLKii,(Fromiltt«ides.shady, 
and  fhyUon,  a  leaf ;  the  large  leatee  af- 
ford mtiah  shade.  Kat,  ord.,  Ivt/ieirrU 
[Araliacem].  Uxm.,5-PealaHdria6-Pi:ii- 
lagynia.     Allied  to  the  Iv;.) 


•uniDBr,  W  t 
tbriie  neU  in 

Ml".    Tb*  Peni.ian 

";?*"cKef- 

leaved).    It 

Yello-. 

hfm   (anomilnua 

i  (Broin'a).  sil. 
■.leomcidMd-P 

.   ».   While,  irecp. 

deredlpSS 

>i«.  (783. 
Climbet. 

a'fHin  (laru-leaf-italked).  1 
ni.    Climber, 
^mm  (fi.e-aUMened;.  B.Pale 

.  Purple. 

tiDEawBytbeantm 
/  %  in  hybridizing,  and 
I  3  Rrapes.    Stouter  p 

'         '  fnrrpmnvinir  flnWHi 


SoiOH.     See  Obifi'. 
Scissoits  of  varioua  Eize!i  are  requited 
by  the  gardener.    A  p&ir  with  verj  sLarp 
and  pointed  blades  is  required  fur  cut- 
■'     anthers  of  flowers 
and  for  thinniog 
?r  pnjrs  are  used 
ing  9ower- stalks  when 
the   petals   have   fallen    irom 
j     roses,  aSo.  Sliding  pruning  scis- 
sors I  see  Fig.)  ore  employed  for 
cutting  the  shoots  of  shrubs. 
They  are  poirerful  inatrnments 
for  the  purpose;   but  a  more 
simple  pair,  without  a  spring,  is 
made  by  Mr.  Turner,  Neopaend.Sheffield. 
SlteaTi  are  only  large  scissors.    Ifedge 
SlicaTi  for  clipping  hedges  are  the 
most  commoD.      Sliding  Pruning 
5Aeari,  with  a  moveable  centre,  so 
asto  make  a  drawing  cut  when  Qsed 
as  when  the  pruning  knife  is  em- 
ployed.   See  AvEEECNCiToa. 

The  drawing  shows  the  smaller 
aize,  used  with  one  hand.  The 
large  size,  which  has  wooden 
handles,  will,  when  employed  with 
both  hands,  ont  througb  a  bough 
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full  three  Inehes  in  circumference  trltb 
the  greatest  ease. 

Veige  Shears  are  merely  the  hedge 
shears  set  nearly  at  a  right  angle  on  long 
handles,  for  the  convenience  of  the  gar- 
dener in  clipping  the  sides  of  box-edging 
and  the  verge  of  grass-plots.  Turf  Shears 
are  set  also  at  an  angle,  but  in  a  different 
direction,  for  cutting  the  tops  of  edgings, 
and  grass  growing  in  comers  unap- 
proachable by  the  scythe. 

Sole 'boon.  (From  scUros,  hard,  and 
ooHj  an  egg ;  hard  seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Vet' 
benas  [Verbenacese].  Linn.,  l^Didyna- 
mia  2-Angiospermia.  Allied  to  Gomntia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Catting^  of  young  ahooti 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glMS,  in  ipring ;  peat,  loam, 
and  leaf-mould,  and  half  a  part  of  silver  land. 
Winter  temp.,  38°  to  48*';  summer,  6o°  to  75*. 
S.  ole'inum  (olive-like).  3.  Green,  white.  May. 
Mexico.    1840. 

Sci^rotha'mnus.  (From  sclerose  hard* 
or  rigid,  and  thammis,  a  shrub.  Nat.  ord.* 
Lttguminous  Plants  [FabacesB].  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Pul- 
tenaea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  stiff  side- 
shoots  in  April  or  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glaaa;  two  parts  peat,  and  one  of  sandy,  fibry 
loam,  and  one  of  equal  parts  broken  bats,  char- 
coal, and  silver  sand.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

5.  microphy'llus  (small-leaved).  3.  Yellow.  May. 
N.  Holland.    1803. 

ScoLOPE'NDRiuM.Hart's  Tongne.(Frora 
scolopendra,  a  centipede ;  the  appearance 
of  the  seed,  or  spore-cases.  Nat.  ord., 
Ferns  [  Poly podiacese] .  Linn.,  24-  Crypto- 
gamia  IFilices.) 

Hardy,  brown-spored  Ferns.    See  FBBita. 

S  hemioni'tis (hemionitis).  I.August.  Spain.  1779. 

—  Kr(^h»ii  (Krehs).    Natal.     1854. 

—  itffk-ina'mm  (shop),     l^.    July.    Britain. 

—  . anguHtifo'lium  (narrow •leaved).  ^.  July. 

Britain. 

cri'spum  (cnrled-Ieaned).  1^.  July.  Britain. 

muUi'fidum  (many-cleft).  1^.  July.  Britain. 

ram&sum  (branchy).   I^.  July.    Britain 

—  ——  uniiula'tum  (wave-/6aoe<2).  1^.  July.  Bri- 

tain. 

—  pinna' turn  (leaflcted).  J .  May.   India.  Green- 

house. 

Sco'lymus.  Golden  Thistle*  (From 
skoloSf  a  thorn ;.  plants  spiny.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  10>%n- 
genesia  l-j^qualis.    Allied  to  Chicory. ) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered  plants.  Seeds  and  di- 
visions in  spring ;  common  garden-soil. 

5.  ^rand'yio'ruf  (large-flowered).   3.   May.   Bar- 
bury.    1830.    Herbaceous. 

—  Hispa'nicus  (Spanish).  8.  August.  South  Eu- 

rope.   1058.    Herbaeeotts. 
-r  maeula'ta  (spotted).   3.  July.  South  Europe. 
1633.    Annual. 

SooLYXUS.    A  genus  of  small  beetles, 


very  nearly  allied  to  Bostrichns.  S.  de- 
structor  attacks  the  Elm;  8.  ligmperda 
tHe  bark  of  some  of  the  Conifers;  and 
8,  crenatus  perforates,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  w/6od  of  the  Plum.  They  do  not, 
however,  confine  their  rayages  to  the 
trees  we  have  named.  They  ore  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  bleusk, 
with  chestnut-coloured  legs,  and  sprinkled 
over  with  biistles. 

Scopo 'liiA.  ( Named  after  O.  A.  ScopoiU 
a  foreign  botanist.  Nat.  cxd,,  Nigktskade» 
[Solanacese].  .Linn.,  5-Pe«lan<ftnwi  l-ifo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Physalis.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Division  of  fhe  vovCa  in 
spring,  or  sowing  the  seeds  in  a  alight  bodied; 
sandy  loam,  and  a  dry  sitttadoo. 

S,  CamU/Hea  (Camiolian).  1.  Dark  pwrple.  April. 
Camiola.    1780. 

ScoBCHiNO,  or  BuBinKo,  describes  the 
drying  ap  of  the  roots  or  of  the  leases 
from  exposure  to  too  much  heat.  The 
preventive,  in  the  first  case,  is  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  hotbed,  or  lifting 
the  pots  if  the  plants  are  so  grown ;  in 
the  second  case,  as  it  always  arises  from 
the  son's  rays  in  the  confined  air  of  a 
house.  Hartley's  rough  glass,  and  early 
ventilating,  are  the  preventives. 

ScofipiON.     Oem'sta  sco'rpivs. 

Scorpion  Grass.    Myoso'Us. 

Scorpion  Senna.    Coroni^lla  e^merus, 

Scorzonr'ra.    Viper's  Grass.     (From 

scunon,  a  viper;  supposed  remedy  for 

the  bite  of  a  viper.    Nat.  ord.,  Composites 

[Asteraceffi].     Linn.,    X^-Syngenesia   1- 

^qualis. ) 

Hardy  herbaceous;  yellow  -  flowered,  eseept 
where  otherwise  stated.  Seeds  in  April  or  Jiay; 
common  gardea-soiK 

S*  augusHfo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  ^,  July.  Soott 
Europe.    I7ft9* 

—  canct/v'/M  (carex-Ieaved).  l|.  Jaly.   Siberia. 

1805. 

—  eiwt/o7ta(sword-leaved).  ^.May.Cancasiu.lSSS. 

—  glastifo'Ua  (woad-leaved).  fl.  July.  Germaay. 

1816. 

—  gramhuii/o'Ua  (grass^leaved).  3.  Jaly.  Portugal. 

1759. 

—  Htirpa'm'MK  (Spanish).    S.  July.  Spain.    1S79> 

—  hu'mUis  (lowly).    1.   August.    Europe.    lftj|7. 

—  tona'to  (woolly).    1.    July.    Iberia.    1884. 
— /a/t/o'/ta  (broad-leaved).   June.   Persia.    1830. 

—  pur7mVM(purple)*S.Purple.  May.  AaBtria.1759. 
~  ro'Mo  (rosy).  1^.  Pink.  July.  Hungary.  1807. 
--*•  tuberofsa  (tuberous).   ^,  June.    Volga.    ISas. 

Scorzone'ra  in  the  kitchen-garden  is 
the  8.  Hitpa'nica,  grown  for  its  parsnip- 
like roots.  Sow  annually,  in  any  open 
light  spot  of  ground,  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  begmning  of  April.  Trendi 
the  ground,  and  with  the  bottom  spit 
turn  in  a  litttle  dang ;  sow  in  half-inch 
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deep  drills,  twelve  inches  asunder.  Thin 
the  plants  to  ten  inches  distance ;  they 
will  grow  freely,  and  their  roots  continue 
increasing  in  size  till  September.  The 
roots  may  either  remain  in  the  ground, 
to  he  drawn  as  wanted,  or  taken  wholly 
up  in  autumn  when  their  leaves  decay, 
and  preserved  in  sand  all  winter. 

To  gfive  Seed, — Let  some  of  the  plants 
remain  where  sown,  when  they  will  shoot 
up  in  the  spring,  and  produce  plenty  of 
seed  in  autumn. 

ScoTCR  AsphodzXm     Tofie'ldia  alpi'na. 

Scotch  KAUB.  Bra'ssica  olera'cea  so- 
he'Uica. 

Scotch  Labukrtjv.    Oy'Hsus  al-pinut, 

Sco'TTiA.  (Named  after  Dr.  Scott, 
once  professor  of  botuiy  in  Dublin.  Nat. 
ord,,  Leffuminous  Plants  [Fabacesej.Linn., 
16-Monadelphia  6-Decandria.) 

Greenliottse  evergreen  shrubs,  fVem  New  Hol- 
Tand.  Cuttiuge  of  ihooti,  when  gettinf  a  little 
Arm  at  the  bace ;  sandy,  fibry  loam  one  part,  and 
two  parts  of  sandy,  fibry  peat,  with  a  little  char- 
coal.   Winter  temp.,  <0**  to  48°. 

5.  angvatifo'lia    (narrow-leaved).      0.      Green, 
yellow.    April.    183S. 

—  dentaftm  (tooth-<ea«etf).3.Red,gTeen.JuIy.l803. 
-^  Imfnia  (smuoth>6rancAerf).  8.   Yellow,  searlet. 

June.     1833. 

—  irapezifo'rmis  ( trapes ium-ilfavetf}.     January. 

18S5. 

ScBEEN.  All  cooling  is  occasioned 
either  by  the  beat  being  conducted  from 
tk  body  by  a  colder,  which  is  in  contact 
with  it,  or  by  radiating  from  the  body 
cooled,  though  circnmstanoes  accelerate 
or  retard  the  radiation;  and  whatever 
efaecks  the  radiation  of  heat  from  a  body 
is  a  scteen,  and  keeps  it  warmer.  For 
screening  or  protecting  tbe  blossom  of 
wall-fruit,  Mr.Erhngton  states: — We  do 
not  know  that  any  material  is  more  pro- 
per for  covering  than  thin  canvass,  such 
as  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Huhne,  of  Paradise-green,  Enntaford/ 
which  he  sells  at  about  fivepenoe  per 
square  yard.  He  generally  makes  it  in 
widths  of  three  yards,  which  is  enough 
for  most  walls,  so  that  every  lineal  yard 
costs  fifteenpence ;  but  then  this  can- 
vass will  last  well  for  seven  years  if  pro- 
perly preserved,  and  a  due  caxe  be  exer- 
cised. Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
annual  expense  of  protecting  a  lineal 
yard  of  walling  is  not  more  than  two- 
pence-halfpenny, exclusive  of  a  few  ordi- 
naty  poles.  We  place  a  pole  every  six 
feet,  running  under  the  coping  at  top, 
and  straddling  away  nearly  two  feet  at 
bottom.    At  two  feet  above  the  ground 


level  an  eager  hole  is  bored  in  the  pole, 
and  an  oaken  peg  driven  in,  the  end  left 
projecting  nine  inches  forward ;  and 
when  the  canvass  is  lowered  in  the  day, 
it  hangs  in  folds  on  this  line  of  pegs : 
this  keeps  it  from  contact  with  the  damp 
soil.  Every  pole  has  a  ring  dangling 
from  a  staple  close  to  the  top ;  and  on 
the  outer  face  a  rope  of  sash-cording  is 
attached  to  the  edge  of  the  canvass  oppo- 
site each  ring  ;  this  being  passed  through 
the  ring  from  the  under  side,  enables  the 
operator  to  pull  it  up  or  let  it  down  with 
ease.  Thus,  when  the  canvass  is  low- 
ered, tbe  wall  is  uncovered,  and  vice  versd. 
Now,  these  rings  and  cords  will  add  to 
the  expense;  and,  since  both  are  very 
durable,  we  may,  perhaps,  add  another 
halfyenny  per  lineal  yard  to  the  amount, 
accounting  the  ropes  to  last  neftrly  as 
long  as  the  canvass.  A  still  more  com- 
plete plan  is  to  haag  the  caovass  like 
curtains,  or  after  the  manner  of  the 
covering  to  what  are  termed  conservative 
walls. 

For  wall-trees,  now  that  glass  is  become 
so  much  cheaper,  the  best  of  all  screens 
may  be  employed,  viz.,  glazed  frames,  of 
a  length  extending  from  the  coping  of 
the  wall  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  about 
two  feet  from  the  stems  of  the  trees.  See 
Glass  Case. 

Screw  Pine.    Panda'nvs* 

Screw-tree.    HelVcteres, 

Scrubby  Oak.    Lophi'ra  A/rica'na. 

ScDBVT  Grass  (Cochlea' ria  officinalis) 
flourishes  most  in  a  sandy,  moist  soil. 
Sow  AS  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe  in  June 
or  July,  in  drills,  eight  inches  apart,  and 
half  an  inch  deep.  Thin  to  eight  inches 
asunder,  and  those  removed  may  be 
transplanted  to  abed  at  similar  distances, 
giving  water  at  the  time,  and  frequently 
afterwards,  until  fully  estabUshed.  The 
leaves  are  fit  to  gather  during  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

To  obtain  Seed, — ^A  few  plants  must  be 
left  ungathered  from  in  the  spring.  They 
will  run  up  to  flower  about  May,  and  per- 
feet  their  seed  in  the  course  of  the  two 
following  months. 

Scutella'ria.  Skull-cap.  (From  scur 
tella,  a  httle  saucer;  form  of  calyx.  Nat. 
ord.,  Lijnvorts  [Lamiaceie].  linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Angio8permi€u) 

^  Seeds  and  diritsions  in  spring,  and  the  evergreen 
kinds  easily  by  cuttingps  undrr  a  hand-light;  somt 
of  the  tender  species  are  very  hamUome,  such  as 
cordiJb'Uai  but  the  red  spider  must  be  looked 
after. 
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TENDER  SPECIE9; 
S.  cord^fo'lia  (httatAewed).   1.   8cwl«t,  onnte. 
September.   Mexico.    1844.   Store  ever- 
green. 

—  hu'milia   (dwtrf).     J-     Blue.    June.    N.  S. 

Wales.    1823.    Oreenhouee. 
'-ineama'ta  (flesh-eoloured).    1^.    Bote.    Au- 
ipitt.  Quito.  1844.  GreeohottteeTergpreen. 

—  Ventena'tii  (Ventenat'e).     2.     Scarlet.    Au- 

gust.   St.  Martha.    1844.    Greenhouse. 
^viUo'aa  (shaggy).     |.     Scarlet.      February. 
Peru.    1842. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
S.  alpifna  (alpine).  |.  Purple.  August.  Hungary. 

1762. 
luftea  (yellow).  Yellow.  August.  Tartary. 

1739. 

tangm'nea  (blood-red),  i.  Red.Joly.189S. 

oarttf^a'to  (Tariegated-yfowered).  i.  Pale 

yellow.    August.    Switzerland. 

—  alH'Btima  (tallest).    1.    Dark  purple.    July. 

Crimea.    1824. 

—  Colu'mrut  (Columna's).     1^.     Bine.     July. 

South  Europe.    I8O6. 

—  commutafta    (changed).      Purple.      August. 

Hungary.    l683. 

—  j^a/en'euto'to  (small-capped).    I.   Blue.  July. 

Britain. 

—  grandifio'ra()xifHt'fLovttxt^)»   1^.  Red.  July. 

Siberia.    1804. 

—  Aa«^t/o7ta  (spear-leaved).    4.    Purple.    June. 

Germany.    1798. 

—  Mrta  (hairy).  Dark  purple.  June.  Candia.1835. 

—  tn^e^n/o'/ta  (entire-leaved).    I.    Blue.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1731. 

—  Jap&nxca  (Japan),  i.  Purple,  white.  August. 

Japan.     1838. 
— /a^0rt;7oVa  (side-flowering).    I.    Blue.    July. 
N.  Amer.    1752. 

—  mocra'rUha  (large-flowered).    |.    Blue.    Au- 

gust.   Dahuria.    1827. 

—  mt'nor  (less).    4.    Pink.    July.    Britain. 

—  neroo^M  (/ar^«-nerved).  1.  Blue.  July.   Vir- 

ginia.   1826. 
^orierUaftis  (eastern).     1.     Yellow.     August. 
Levant.    1729. 

—  pa'rtmla   (very-small),    i.    Blue.    July.    N. 

Amer.    1822. 
--^  peregri'na  (spreading).    2.    Violet.    Augpust. 
Tauria.    1823. 

—  pil&sa  (shaggy).  1.  Blue.  July.  N.  Amer.  1825. 
— purpura' 8cen8    (purplish).     2.    Blue.    June. 

W.  Ind.    1820. 

—  terra'ta   (8aw-<ffao«d).     ^.     Bine.     August. 

N.  Amer.     1800. 

—  Toume/o'rti    (Toumefort's).      14.      Purple. 

July.    Persia.    1837. 

—  ve'ma  (spring).     ^»    Blue.     June.     South 

Europe.    1821. 

Scutica'ria.  (From  scuHca,  a  whip; 
leaves  as  round  as  a  whipcord.  Nat 
ord.,  Orchids  [OrchidacesB].  liim.,  20- 
Gynandria  1-Monandria.  Once  called  a 
HaxiUaria.) 

Stove  orchid,  grown  on  blocks.    See  Obcbidi. 

S.  Slee'tii    (Stoel's).      Yellow-spotted.      July. 
Guaiana.    1834. 

Scypa'mthus.  (From  scyphos,  a  cap, 
and  anthosy  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Locaads 
[Loasacese].  Linn.,  IS-Polyadelphia  2- 
Folyandria,) 


This  name  ia  ao  mneh  in  vm  that  we  tetaia  it, 
though  a  synonyme  of  Grammatacarpus.  Bardy, 
yellow-flowered,  twining  annuals,  from  Cbili. 
Seeds  in  the  open  air  in  May,  or  in  a  alight  hot- 
bed in  March,  to  be  afterwards  transplanted. 

S  efUgane  (elegant).    August.    1824. 

—  grandifiofrua  (large-flowered).  2.  August.  1824. 

Scythe.  This  mowing  implement 
being  confined,  in  the  garden,  to  cutting 
the  fine,  short  grass  of  lawns,  requires  to 
be  mnch  sharper  than  that  used  in  cut- 
ting the  coarser  grasses,  which  stand  up 
more  firmly  to  the  scythe.  It  is  also 
necessary  Uiat  the. mowers  should  not 
score  the  grass,  that  is,  should  not  leave 
the  mark  of  each  stroke  of  the  scythe, 
which  has  a  veiy  unsightly  appearance ; 
to  prevent  which,  have  the  scythe  laid 
out  rather  wider,  an  inch  or  two  beyond 
heel  and  toe,  especially  for  very  short 
grass;  and  in  mowing  keep  the  point 
rather  out,  and  do  not  draw  that  part  too 
fast  toward,  gathering  the  grass  neatly 
to  the  left  in  a  range ;  and  having  mowed 
to  the  end  of  the  swath,  mow  it  lightly 
back  again,  to  trim  off  all  scores  and 
other  irregularities  unavoidably  left  the 
first  time.  A  great  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  old  scythe  is  the  difficulty  of  fas- 
tening and  adjusting  the  blade  to  the 
handle.  This  is  entirely  obviated  by 
Boyd^s  8elf-adjuiHny  Scythe,  It  is  always  a 
problem  to  determine  the  angle  the  blade 
should  make  with  the  handle,  as  it  varies 
with  eve^  mower.  A  good  guide  is  for  a 
perpendicular  line  to  be  chalked  against 
a  wall,  and  for  the  mower  to  stand  close 
and  directly  fronting  to  this  line ;  then, 
without  moving  his  feet,  and  with  "arm  at 
fuU  stretch  above  his  head,  to  chalk  a 
line  to  the  left,  from  the  perpendicnlai 
line,  as  far  as  he  can  reach.  The  line 
he  thus  chalks  should  correspond  with 
the  angle  of  the  scythe's  blade,  supposing 
the  perpendicular  line  to  represent  the 
handle. 

Sea-buckthobn.    Bippo'phde. 

Seaeo'ethia.  (Named  after  Lord  Sea- 
/br/A,  a  botanical  patron.  Nat.ord.,Paiiiu 
[Palmacese].  linn.,  2S'Polygamia  1- 
Moncecia,) 

Stove  Palm.  Seeds ;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  46'^  to  60°;  summer,  60^  to  76**. 
8.  e'legoMS  (elegant).    N.  Holland.    1822. 

Sea-heath.    Franke^nia. 

Sea-holly.    Ery'ngium, 

Sea-kale.  Cra'tnbe  mari'lima.  See 
Cba'hbe. 

In  addition  to  what  is  there  stated  of 
its  culture,  we  have  only  to  give  drawings 
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of  the  pots  usually  employed  for  blanch- 
ing it;  but  see  Khubabb  for  a  frame, 
which  also  answers,  when  fermenting 
materials  are  heaped  over,  to  force  it 


The  following  is  also  a  good  mode  of 
forcing: — On  each  side  of  a  three-foot 
bed  dig  a  trench  two  feet  deep,  the  side 
of  it  next  the  bed  being  perpendicular, 
but  the  outer  side  sloping,  so  as  to  make 
it  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
but  two  and  a  half  at  the  top.    These 


trenches  fill  with  fermentiog  dung,  which* 
of  course,  may  be  renewed  if  found  neces- 
sary, and  frames  put  over  the  plants,  the 
light  to  be  completely  excluded  by  boards, 
matting,  &q.    The  accompanying  sketch 
represents  a  section  of  the  construction. 
Sea  Lavekdeb.    Sta'tice. 
Sea  Baowobt.     Cinerafria  fnari'tima. 
Sea-side  Gbape.    Cocco*loha, 
Sea-side  Balsak.    Crouton  eleuie'ria. 
Sea-side  Laubel.  Xylophjf'Uaiaiifo'Ua. 
Sea-weed.    See  Gbeen  Manube. 
Seba'a.      (Named    after    A,  Seba,  a 
Dutch  botanist     Nat  ord.,  GetUianworU 
[GentiaDaoeeB].    Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  1- 
Manogynia.) 

Oreenhouse  annuala,  all  but  otnfia  from  the 
Cftpe  of  Good  Hope*  Seeds  in  a  iweet  hotbed 
in  Merch,  pricked  oat  or  potted,  and  either 
bloomed  in  the  open  garden,  or  in  the  greenhouse 
after  May. 

S.  a'lberu  (whitish).   4.   White.   Aufrnst.    1820. 

—  au'rea  (golden).    4*    Yellow.    Jnly.    1884. 

—  eordalta  (heart-leaoetf)>  4*  Yellow.  July.  1815. 

—  owi'ta  (egg>/caee<2).    }.    Red.    August.     N. 

S.  Wales.    1830. 

Secamo'ne.  (Altered  from  squamona, 
the  Arabic  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Aaclepiads 
[Asdepiadacee].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria 
2'Digynia,) 

Stove,  white-flowered,  evergreen  twiners.  Cut- 
tings of  firm  sidff-ahoota  when  about  three  inches 


in  length ;  fibry  loam,  two  parts  1  tlb^  peat  and 
yery  rotten  dung,  or  leaf-mould,  dried,  one  part ; 
silver  sand  and  charcoal,  to  keep  it  open.  M^ter 
temp.,  60°  to  6qP;  summer,  60^  to  85°. 

S,  JBfryptifaea  (Egyptian).  6.  July.  Egypt.  175S. 

—  elli'ptica  (oval-ieaeed).  0.   N.  Holland.   1824. 

—  eme'Hea  (emetic).    0.    India.    I8I6. 

SE'cmuu.  Ghoko.  (From  sektso^  to 
fatten ;  hogs  are  fed  on  the  fruit  in 
Jamaica.  Nat.  ord..  Cucurbits  [Ouour- 
bitaceae].  Linn.,  2l-MoncBcia  lO-Mona- 
delphia,) 

A  cucumber-like,  yellow-flowered  annnal ;  seeds 
in  a  Botbed,  and  either  cultivated  in  houses  or 
pits ;  or,  after  June,  in  the  open  air ;  light,  rich 
soil. 

5.  edu'le  (eatable).    6.    June.    W.  Ind.    1810. 

—  jMi/fiMi'/Mm(hand-/eaoe«I;.  June.  Mexico.  1827. 

SsctmiDA'CA.  (From  8ecum,  a  hatchet; 

form  of  the  wing-like^ process  at  the  end 

of  the  pod.    Nat^  ord..  Milkworts  [Poly- 

galacese].     Linn.,  Vl-Diadelphia  d-Oc- 

tandria,) 

Stove  evergreen  twiners,  from  the  West  Indies. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-beat.  Winter  temp., 
50°  to  60° ;  summer,  00°  to  80°.  Sandy  loam  and 
sandy,  fibry  peat. 

S.  ere' eta  (upright).    Purple.    July.    1824. 

—  jEMmtctUa'te(panieled).    Vellow.    Julv.    1820. 

—  vtr^aVa  (twiggy).    10.    White.    1739- 

—  eo/u'M/is  (twining).    10.    White.    1730. 

i.  Se'dum.  Stonecrop.  (From  sedere, 
to  sit ;  they  grow  as  if  sitting  on  stones, 
rocks,  walls,  &g.  Nat.  ord.,  Houseleeks 
[Grassulacese].  Linn.,  \0-Decandria  4- 
Pentagynia,') 

AnnuiUs,  by  seeds,  on  raised  dry  places,  such  as 
banks  and  rock-works ;  perennius,  by  divisions 
and  cuttings,  which  root  most  readily,  and  all  of 
which  preter  dry,  sandy,  loamy  soil;  the  mors 
tender  of  these  may  be  grown  in  well-drained 
pots,  in  sandy  loam  and  brick-rubbish,  and  treated 
as  alpines.  The  greenhouse  kinds  require  similar 
treatment,  only  a  higher  temperature,  and  to  be 
kept  even  drier  in  winter. 

HABDY  ANNUALS,  &C, 
S.  Jfufejraoe'fwe  ( Andegavenny).  i.  Yellow.  July. 
Andegavenny.    1835. 

—  Andtrw'nii  (Anderson's),    i.    White.    June. 

Hungary.     1810.    Biennial. 

—  atru'tum  (dark-annua/).   i.   Purple.   August. 

luly.     1705. 

—  Cepa'a  {purtlune^leawd)*    1.    White.    July. 

France.     1040. 

—  caru'leum  (pale-blue),    i.    Pale  blue.    July. 

Africa.     1883. 

—  Caiafbrieum  (Calabrian).    1.    Whitish.    July. 

Calabria.     18SA. 

—  dettoi'deum  (triangular-teaoed).  Purple.  June. 

Naples.    1820. 

—  fabafria  (fabarisn).    White.    July.    Europe. 

1830.    Biennial. 

—  Jfd^etfe'fMe  (Magellan).   Yellow.    July.    Ua- 

gellan.    1810. 

—  mi'serum  (miserable).  Green.   July.   Mexico. 

I8S7.    Greenhouse. 
— p*a'/(en«(pale).  i-  White.  July.  South  Europe. 
1810.    Biennial. 
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S.paflUium  (pile-r«tf«/lowar«tf).    i»    Pile  Md. 
July.    CancMttt.    181 7. 

—  te'jt^dwm  (anniMii-siz-cleft).  ;(.  White.  Jnlj. 

Caucasut.     18 16. 
^tpatuia'tum  (apatttUte).     4.     White.     Julj. 

Hungary.    181S.    Biennial. 
^  tUUa'tum  (starred).    ^.    Pink.    July.    South 

Europe.     1040' 

—  tetraphy'Uum  (four-leftTed).     White.     July. 

Levant.    Biennial. 

HARDT  EV£ROS£ENf(. 
S,  nvfdum  (naked-6ra»u*Aed).   }.   White.    July. 
Madeira.     1 777 , 

—  SM6e'/<?tt(8tebold'»).   4.   Blue.  July.   Japan. 

—  ^ertf^^o'/jum  (taper-leaved),  i.  White.  England. 

—  viri'dvUum  (g^reeniah).  4*  Yellow.  June.  Eu* 

rope.    1824. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
S.  afcre  (acrid).    4.    Yellow.    June.    Britain. 

—  •*-—  dimint^tum  (leaa).    i.     Yellow.     June. 

England. 

Honga'tum  (long-«Aoofod).    ^.    Yellow. 

June.    England. 

—  axMvfim  (erer-IiTing).     1.     Yellow.    Angvat* 

Siberia.    1757. 

—  albe'aeetu  (whitish-foaoetf).  4*  Yellow.  June. 

England. 

—  gflbieant  (^ea/-white).   S.    White.    August. 

Euro^.    1794. 

—  aflhum  (white),   i.   White.    Jane.   England. 
micrt^iUhum  (imall-flowered).  \.  White. 

June.    England. 

—  AUa'ieum  (Altaic).    1.  Yellow.   June.    Altaic 

Mountains.     1881. 

—  alt988imum  (tallest).  1.  Yellow.  July.   South 

Europe.    1769. 

—  anaca'mpaeroB  ( Anacampseros-like.  Energreen 

orpine).  ^.  Purple.  July.  France.  159(1. 

—  A'nglicutn  (English),  f .  White.  July.  BriUin. 
Hibefmicwn  (Irish),    i.    White.    July. 

Ireland. 

—  —— micropAy'WKm  (small-leaved),  4*  White. 

July.    Britain. 

—  anope'talum  (upward-leaved.  Oreen),  ^.  Pale 

yellow.    July.    South  France.    1 81 8. 

—  —  tturanM'acttfn  (orange).  ^.  Orange.  June. 

France.    1820. 

—  carule'scetu  {hlvdah-letned).  ^,  Yellow.  July. 

1830. 

—  daspphy'Uum  (thick-leaved),  i.  White.  June. 

England. 

—  denta'tum  (toothed),  i.  Purple.  June.  1810. 

—  elonga'tum  (lengthened).  Yellow.  May.  Altai. 

1887. 

—  Ewefrtii  (Ewer's),   i.   June.    Siberia.    1890. 

—  Forsteria'num  (Forster's).    |.    Yellow.    July. 

Wales. 
■^frutieulo'sum  (small-shrabby).     4.    Yellow. 

Portugal.     I889. 
'-glau'cum  (milky-green),     i.    Yellow.    July, 

England. 

—  globulifo'lium  (globe-lesved).    Yellow.   June. 

1838. 

—  Hispa'nicum  (Spanish).  ^.  Pale  yeUo#.  June. 

Spain.    1732.    . 

—  hy'bridum  (hybrid).    ^.    Yellow.    Jane.    Si- 

beria.   1770* 

—  Ibe'ricum  (Iberian).   ^,    Pink.   July.    Spain. 

—  tneoAiera'tem  (ckuteved).   §.   Yellow.    July. 

—  lattfo'lium    (broad-leaved).      Oreenish-white. 

AugOBt.    Switserland.    1794. 
^  li'ridum  (Rrxd).  ^.  White,  green.  July.  I8I6. 
•-*- mtera'nMmn  (small-flowered).  White.  Jane. 

England. 


S.  mWMeMi'le  (many-etemmed).  Yellow.    If  ay. 
Himalaya  Mountains.    18S8. 

—  ne^fe'cAtm  (neglected).    1.    White.    Angost. 

Naples.    1885. 

—  Nottaiaffmi  (Notaijaimi'a).     White.     Joly. 

Naples.    1894. 

—  oblo^ngum  (oblong),  i.  White.  Joly.  Britain. 

—  oehroleufeum  (yellowish-white).     1.    White. 

July.    Greeee.    1818. 

—  oppoiUtfo'Hum  (opposite-tocreed).    ^.    White. 

Anguat.    Caucaana. 
-^pectina'tum  (oomb-/eavetf).  4.  White.   July. 

1818. 
-- popUlifo'lium  (poplar-Ieated).      1«     White. 

August.    Sioieria.     1780. 
—pii^icAnim  (pretty).   Purple.   Joly.   N.Amer. 

1824. 

—  quadr¥/ldufn  (feur-eleft).    ^.    Yellow.    July. 

New  Asia.    1800. 

—  r^fltfMum  (bent-baek-lenved).  1.  Yellow.  Jane. 

England. 
cottifttum  Ontt),    1.    Yellow.    Iglft. 

—  — ~>  reeurpt^lmm  (enried-back-/iTe«is).  ^.  Yel* 

low.    June.    Eoffone.    1818. 

—  re'petu  (creeping),    i.    tied.   June.   Switser- 

land.   18vO. 

—  rhod^ola  (rose-scented).  Yellow.  June.  Britain. 

—  n/teum  (rosy).   Rose.  July.  Caucasus.  1827. 

—  rupe'stre  (rock).  4*   Yellow.   June.  England. 
•—  atuta'tUe  (rock),  i.  June.  South  Europe.  1820. 

—  tempenri'oum    (houseleek-like).      4*       I>eep 

purple.    July.    Iberia.    1825. 
-~e^/aivt</aVe  (seven-angled).  4.  Yellow.  Jaly. 

W5. 

—  tesangula're  (siz-angled).   4.   Yellow.    Jaly. 

England. 

—  spu'rtum  (spurious).     4*     White.     Augoat. 

Caoeasue.    1810. 

—  ttenopeftaium  (narrow-petaled).  Golden.  Jone. 

N.  Amer.    182fl. 

—  mdtf/aeo'/utm  (slightly-clabbed).  \,  July.  N. 

Amer.    I829. 

—  teWphiuin    (cwmmon^orpine).      S.      Purple. 

August.    Britain. 

—  MephioVdet  (orpine-like).    1 .    Purple.    Aa- 

gnst.    M.  Amer.    1818. 

—  temo'tem  (three-leafleted).  4.   White.  Joly. 

N.  Amer.    1789. 

—  verHciUa^tum  (whorl-Zeatred).    I .    Pink.    Au- 

gust.   South  Europe. 

—  vilto'aiNis  (shaggy).  ^.  Jnnk.  Jane.    Britaia. 

—  m'rent  (green).  4.  Yellow.  June.  Portiwal.  1774. 

—  vinfMcent  (greenish).  1  .Greea.yelIow.JuIy.  181 5. 

SsedBoox.  All  that  has  been  said 
relative  to  the  FrwtF^oom  is  apphwable 
to  this.  Everything  promotive  of  decaj 
or  germination  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  if 
one  relative  direction  more  than  another 
requires  to  be  urged  upon  the  gardener, 
it  is  comprised  in  these  words — keep  it 
as  dry  aspoiaible:  the  room  may  be  even 
hot,  so  that  it  is  not  damp. 

Se'laoo.  (From  the  Gehac  $el,  raght, 
and  jachf  ssdntary ;  supposed  effects  on 
the  eyes.  Nat  ord.,  Selagids  [Selagina- 
ceiBB].  Linn.,  14fIHdynamia  2-Angio- 
spermia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttings  of  the  points  of  ahooCa,  or 
rather,  the  abort,  stabby  aide-dkoeta,  taken  off 
cloae  to  the  stem»  in  apiiag  and  aotamn,  ha 


Mj.    1774. 

-/i«<i;ca^  (ihrubbr).    Tellow.    Jus.    II 

—  AffflnpAy'l'a  (Tmrioiu-lnTcd)*  I-  Purple^. 

—  M-ipUa  CWrtlT^  .J«lIo";,  ; 


[g-hiaitd).    1.    UukpurplE. 


ntJSIfal 


|i-inikcdj.  WUte.Jau.i  i 

—  ,,.»«._, .u.^.-^imnchr)'  II'    WbiH,    tb... 

—  mfiiuKiifgfA*  (nmpiDn-tilHj.  1.  Vudel.  J  834. 
>— ro^wHf^o'i^Crvuud-lATcdJ.  I.  PnrplO' Jane. 

18  IB. 

—  tpifa'la  ((piked).   ].    PDrple.   Angiul.   iei4. 

—  i^BM  (■piDi).    a.    PBiple.    lail. 

—  ^rio tipuiiiHU).  I.  Violel.  Aagul.   I77B. 
Seundsu  ^ibiofs.     Pear  Sair-Flj. 

The  upper  snrface  of  Pear-tree  lesTas 
during  the  moDlhe  of  Jalf,  Aagust,  and 
September,  are  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  what  is  yeij  charaoteristidBllj  named 
the  ilimy  grub.  Tbeee  grubs  ore  Dearly 
half  an  inch  loog,  eylindrieal,  but 
thicker  towards  the  head  thim  M  tbe 
Other  eztiemity.  The  whole  body,  ex- 
cept at  tbe  time  of  sldn-caaticg,  is 
oorered  with  a  sticky,  greenish  black 
matter,  and  fiom  this  dey  have  been 
named.  Whilst  feeding,  the  fure  part  of 
the  body  is  so  swolleD  that  the  vermin 
looka  somewhat  like  a  small  tadpole.  If 
the  Hhmy  matter  ia  reroored  from  the 
body,  this  is  fonnd  to  be  a  grub  or  eater- 
pillar  with  twenty  feet,  and  of  a  piteby 
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appears,  and  the  grnlw  beaome  of  a 
clayeyooloar.  Thayflnilly  forma  brown 
cocoon  about  Oi^tobtir,  and  remain  in  the 
pupa  state  unljl  tbe  follmriDg  Jane  or 
July,  when  the  perfect  insect  comes  forUi 
in  the  form  depicted  in  the  annexed  cot, 
but  of  the  size  shown  by  the  cross  lines 
above  it.  It  is  known  as  the  Selandria 
^thiopi,  LinnECQS  called  il  the  CherT? 
Saw-Fly  {Tmlhreda  cirati),  from  tbe 
mistaken  opinion  that  it  attacked  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  only,  whereas  iis 
giuhs  are  more  frequently  found  on  tbe 
leaves  of  the  Pear.  This  fly  is  shining 
black,  and  the  tips  of  tbe  legs  yellowish- 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  upper 
surface  of  tbe  leaves.  The  slime  on  the 
grub  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  not  t>eii^ 
diied  by  eiposote  to  the  hottest  suu- 

ScLf.    A  flower  with  pei«ls  of  only 

De  eoloor. 

Self-beu..    Fnau'Ua. 
SELuotjB'i.    (Probably  from  the  Ja- 

mese  name.  Nat.  otd..  Fern  [Polypo- 
diacece].  lAaa.,'a-CTi/plBsm>iia\-FiHcit.) 

sum,  jeUow-ipored  Fatu.    Sh  Fbihi. 

.  jfSiw'KeH  (rellawiih).    Hit.    E- Ind. 

.  BamittO'ni  (RAmiltoa't).    M».    NepHnt. 

■  A«lera»>ii  |Tiirioqi-rruit«l).    Juie.    Java. 

-  maeropAp*Ua  (ItTfe-lcktcd).    K»j.    Jtva- 

-poU^yUsCpgEIuM-leiiTcd).    Uaj.    Ncpul. 

SEMECA'ftFtra. Marking  Knt-tree.  (From 

■mrion,  a  mark,  and  karpoi,  fruit;  tbe 
black  juice  ased  for  marking  clothes. 
Nat-  ord..  Anacarda  [Anacardiaceffi]- 
U™..  Sa-Polggitmia  2-Diacia.  Allied  tO 
Anacardtum.) 


Uir-iraBld.  uiil  und.  Winter  lenip.,  H°u6«°t 

S.  anaca'nfiiim  Imieardmm).  10-  E.  lod.  IBSO. 
—  euHri/a'tiam  (nedpe-lEtiidl.  tO.  E.  Ind.  ISM. 
Seseu'iidiu.  ( From  («nflu,  a  banner, 
and  aner,  an  anther;  referring  to  tbe 
petal -like  appendage  to  each  stamen. 
Mat.  Old.,  Onagradi  [Onagrariie].  lino,, 
'i-Diandria  l-Manogynia.) 

A  EtMAhaue  ehrnb.  ilUed  to  Fgctulu,  liks 
S.  graaiUbfra    {Ingt-tn^mih     t.      Sculet. 

SEiiEERvi'<niii.  Hoaseleek.  (From 
ie)N|irmvD,  to  live  for  ever;  tenacity  of 
life.  KaLord.,^nii>(;e«ib[Cra8SalaceK]. 
linn.,  ll-DoiUiMndria  l-Dodtcaggnia.) 

Hardr  tod  Srtme  kipdj,  by  dlvUioq,  and  bf 
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I  an  dM  finely  vi«|Miit0d  Ijif  cattiagi,  diud 
for  uennX  dmya  at  the  cut  part  {  icrown  in  tandy 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  brick-rabbuh,  and  kept 
dry  and  in  a  state  of  rest  in  winter.  Winter 
temp.,  88^  to  4S^ ;  aiimuer,  6S®  to  7tf*' 

HIBDT  HEBBA0E0U8. 
S.  arachno^deum  (eobwebbed).  i»  Purple.  July. 
Italy.    1G99< 

—  — —  ma'i«M  (large).   ^.    Red.    June.    Italy. 

nu'iMM  (small),    i.     Red.   June.    Italy. 

— Jtageliifit  mie    (whip-formed).     ft     Reddish. 

^y.    Siberia.    18SS. 

—  globf/erum  (globe-bearing.Hefsan^CAicJIreiM). 

4.    Yellow.    June.    Germany.    1733. 

—  At V/wm  (hairy).  1.  Cream.  June.  Italy.  1804. 

—  montafnum   (mountain).     |.      Red.     June. 

Pyrenees.    1753. 
.— pu'mtfum  (dwarf).   4.   Pale  red.   Jane.   Cau- 
casus.   18S4. 

—  tecMrum    (roof.     Common),     I.     PorpUdi. 

July.    Britun. 

OBEENHOtJSE   HERBACEOUS. 
S.  dicMtomum  (two>ranked).     Yellow.     July. 

Canaries.    1816.    Biennial. 
-*>  dodranMle    (nine-inch).     ^.     Flesh.     July. 

Teneriffe.    1815.    Annual. 

—  micra'nthe*  (small-flowered).    |.    Green,  red. 

September.    Canaries. 
^etelltftum.    (starred).      4.      Yellow.      Jnly. 
Madeira.    1790<    ibinual. 

GREENHOUSE  EYEBOBEENS. 
S.  aM;oc'i{es<sicoon-like).  Yellow.  June.  Madeira. 

—  arbo'reum  (tree).  9.  Golden.  July.  Levant.1040. 

—  — —  variega'ium  {rmtgnted-ieaved),  4.  Yel- 

low.   July.    Levant.    1640. 

—  au'reum  (golden). l.Yellow.July.Canaries.1815. 

—  —— spu'rium  (spurious).    1.    Yellow.    July. 

Canaries.    1820. 

—  AorAo'lwm  (bearded).    1.   Yellow.   July.   Ca* 

naries.    1816. 

—  hifufrcum  (forked).    S.    Madeira. 

—  ctBspito'ntm  (turfy),      i*     Yellow.      August. 

Madeira.    1816. 
-~  Canarie'rue  (Canary).      1^.     White.     June. 
Canaries.    1699. 

—  cUia'tum   (hair-fringed).     I^.     Pale   yellow. 

Teneriffe.    1816. 

—  ent^nium  (bloody).    S.    Yellow.    May.    Ca- 

naries.   1834. 
—/rute'9eenM  (shrubby).  3.  Yellow.Teneriff'e.1804. 

—  gtandulo^sum  (glanded-Zeaeed).      1.    Yellow. 

April.    Madeira.    1777* 
'^  glutino'sum  (clammy).     1^.     Yellow.    July. 
Madeira.    1777> 

—  polyphy'ttum  (many-leared).    \.    Red.    Au- 

gust.   Canaries.    1777> 

—  re^sttm  (/ar^-bitten).    a.     Yellow.    July. 

Teneriffe.    1824. 
-^  rvpiffragra  (rock-scenting).     Yellow.     May. 
Canaries.    1880. 

—  Smi'tkU  (Smith's).     1.    Pale  yellow.    July. 

Teneriffe.    1816. 
^  takuimfofrme  (table-shaped).     14.      Yellow. 
July.    Madeira.    1817. 

—  Utrtwfnan  (twisted).    }.   Yellow.   July.   Ca- 

naries.   I77i)> 

—  u'rbicum  (city).  S.  Yellow.  July.Teneriffe.18l6. 

—  uoi*ferum  (grape-bearing.    Uoa  de  Cfuanches), 

Yellow.    Teneriffe.    1880. 
-'vUlofsum  (shaggy).    4.    Yellow*    June.    Ca- 
naries.   1777. 

—  Youngia'num  (Young's).    3.    Yellow.    June. 

Canaries.    1842. 


Sbnbci'U'US.  (A  diminutive  oitenecio, 

Nat  ord.,  Composites  [Anteracese].  Unn., 

19-Sifngenesia   2-8uperJlua.       Allied   to 

Cineraria.) 

Hardy  herbaeeotts  perennials.  Seeds,  baft  mora 
generally  by  diflsions  t  rich,  saady  loam,  or  even 
common  gurden-soil. 

S»glaufca  (milky-green).     0.     Yellow.     July. 
Siberia.     I700. 

—  purjfura'ta  (purple).     Purple.    June.    (^q;»« 

of  Good  Hope.    I8I6. 

Sene'cio.  GroondseL  (From  senex, 
an  old  man ;  naked  receptacle  compared 
to  a  bald  head.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[Asteraceffi].  Linn.,  19'8yngenesia  2- 
8uper/lua,) 

So  difScult  are  the  species  to  determine,  that 
twenty-one  synonymes  are  added  to  Senecio.  All 
yellow-flowered,  where  not  otherwise  specifled; 
Annuals,  by  seeds  in  the  open  border,  and  in  a 
slight  hotbed ;  perennials,  by  seed,  and  dirision 
of  the  plant,  and  also  in  common  garden-soil, 
shrubby  kinds,  by  seeds,  and  easily  by  cuttings, 
and  mostly  requiring  a  little  peat  or  dried  leaf- 
mould  along  with  the  soil,  and  the  protection  of  a 
cool  greenhouse.  The  double  Tarieties  of  eflegans 
are  much  used  in  flower-gardens ;  but  die  single 
Tarieties  are  also  rery  beautiful.  The  double 
varieties  are  preserved  by  cuttings  in  winter,  and 
must  be  saved  from  damp. 

HABDY  ANNUALS,  &C. 
S.  ampulla' ceua  (flask- Aeoufecf).   3.  Texas.   1834. 

—  craMsifoflius  (tbick-Jeaoed).  4*  Purple.   July. 

South  Europe.    1816. 

—  dioarico'^iM  (straggling),    l^.    Purple.   July. 

China.    1801.    Greenhouse  biennial. 
>-  eruh^aeeiu  (ruddy).*  3.  Purple.  July.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  1774.  Greenhouse  biennial. 

—  €MUicu9  (French).    June.    France. 

—  lanuginoftuM  (woolly).    6.    November.    1836. 

—  telepkifo'Uus  (telephium-leaved).      I.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1830. 

—  VaUrianm/o'lim  (Valerian-kaved).    4.    July. 

Europe.    1800. 


BARDT  EYBBGBEEN. 
S.  gibboftus  (swollen).    June.    Sicily. 


1837. 


GREENHOUSE  ETEROBEENS. 
S.  argu'tua  (sharp-/eaeed).  3.  July.  Mexico.  I8S7. 

—  a'^er  (rough).  3.  July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1774. 

—  ctnerortot'ifM  (dneraria-Iike).   July.  Mexico. 

18S6. 

—  e'te^anf  (elegant).  3.  Purple.  July.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1700. 

yto're-a'/do  (white-flowered).    14.  White. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1700. 

—  —"|i/e'ni<«-a'^tM(double- white).  1^.  White. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    17OO. 
•—  —  p/«'ntt#-rf«'A«' (double-red).  3.  Red.  Jnly. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1700. 

—  k^emaiophy'llua  (bloody-leaved).  3.  April.  1789. 

—  kaUmif&tiiu  (halimus-leaved).  3.  Jiuy.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1723. 

—  ilici/o'lhts  (ilex-leaved).     3.     June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1731. 

—  te'nceiu  (spear-/«aivd).    3.    August.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1731. 

—  VHeriMri  cj/anophthatmuaih*  Heritier*8  blue- 

blossomed).    Whitish-blue.   June.    Ca- 
narica.    1843.    Herbaceous. 
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5.  ma^einus  (UIm).    6.    Lilac*    JtlB«.    Cipe  of 
Good  Hop«.    1896. 

—  hngi/c'lius  (long^-)e«Ted).  3.  Se^tfemlier.  Cap« 

of  Good  Hope.    1775. 
-*lMm*c«/{i'lt««(peach-leaTed).S,  Purple  July* 

Cap«  of  Good  Hope.     1820. 
-^  peueedanifeflnu.  (peucedaaiain  -  leaved).      3. 

Purple.  Mity.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I8I6. 

—  pra'eoM  iezxly-flowering).    5^.    Yellow. 

—  pteu'dO'Chi'na  (bastard-Chinese),     i.     July. 

£.  Ind.    1793.    Herbaceous. 
-^  pubifgertu  (downy),   3.   Red.  June.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    I8I6. 
— ^*7«'refM  (purple).  S.  Purple.  August.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774.    Herbaceous. 

—  redtM^^  (leaning).   3.   Purple.   July.  C^>e 

of  Good  Hope.    177^> 
^rige'teefuiutiSRA'leaved),    3.   July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    181S. 
-^rifgidu*  (hard-toovetf).     3.     July.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1704. 

—  ro9marin\fo'liMu  (rosemary-leaved).    3.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  •ea'itfr  (scurfy).  4.  July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1700.    Herbaceous. 

—  Bolidagi'nms  (solidago-like).    S.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1834. 

—  gpecio'auM  (showy).  4.  Scarlet.   July.   China. 

1789'    Herbaceous. 

—  tuttUa'ginit  (colt*8-foot-tea«ed).    1.     Purple. 

April.    Teneriffe.    1829. 
-^vMu'stua  (beautiful).    1^.     Purple.    Angust. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

HASDY  HERBACEOUS. 
5.  iltfofiMit/o'JttM  (Adonis-leaTcd).    1.  July.   Eu- 
rope.   1800. 

—  a/pi'fitM  (alpine).  8.  July.  South  Europe.  1683. 

—  oracAnoi'de*  (spider-like).  July.  Italy.   1837. 

—  balsami'Ue  (balsamita-like).   June.   N.  Amer. 

I8I9. 

—  CaiMufe'tMM  (Canadian).    1^.   July.    N.Amer. 

1820. 

—  «orA/o7>u«  (heart-leaved).   3.   July.   Austria. 

1749. 

—  corto'cetM  (leathery-Ztfoeed).  4.  July.  Levant. 

1728. 

—  Croa!Hcu8  (Croatian).  4.  July.  Hungary.  1805. 

—  cro'cfftM  (reddish-yellow).  June.  Austria.  1833. 

—  ^rtte'ntet  (bloody).  Purple.  April.   Teneriife. 

—  deeffpietu  (deceiving).    May.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1831. 

—  delphinif&liu9  (larkspur-leaved).      1.     July. 

Barbary.    1800. 

—  esnfo'rtw  (sweet-scented).    July.    1815. 
^fr«gidu9{eo\A),    May.    N.Amer.    1837. 

—  Jopo'mciM  (Japan).   1.  August.  Japan.    1774. 

—  tottcopAj/'^to«  (white-leaved).  1.   July.    South 

Europe.    I8I6. 

—  /yro^t/o'/tiM  (lyre-leaved).  3.  July.  Austria.  1749. 

—  micropAy'/lttft  small-leaved).  4.  July.  Caucasus. 

1818. 

—  nemore^nais  (grove).   3.   July.  Austria.  1785. 

—  odora'tu8  (sweet-scented).    N.  Holland. 

—  otho'na  (othona-like).2.Pink.  July.Iberia.18l6. 

—  ovt^tua  (egg-foooed).  3.  September.  Germany. 

1883. 
'^praie'nsis  (meadow).     June.    Oalicia.    1888. 

—  Smi^thii  (Smith's).  Pink.  July.  Cape  Hom.1801 . 

—  tataxaeifo'UuM  (dandelion-leaved).  June.  Cau- 

casus.   1824. 

—  Toumefi/rtii  (Toumefort's).  3.   July.    Pyre- 

nees.    1810.' 

—  nmftro'ctM  (shady).   8.  July.  Hungary.  1815. 

—  unyu/nu  (one-flowered).  i»  July.  Alpine  Eu- 

rope.   178^9. 


Sensitxve  Fbbr.  OnoeU*a  sensi'bilis. 
Sensitive  Plant.  Mimo'sa  puHi'ca. 
There  are  several  other  plants  which 
give  evidence  of  being  sensitive.  The 
Yenns  Fly-Trap  {Diona'ammwfida) has 
jointed  leaves,  which  are  furnished  on 
their  edges  with  a  row  of  strong  prickles. 
Flies,  attracted  by  honey  which  is  se- 
creted in  glands  on  their  snrface,ventnTe 
to  alight  upon  them.  No  sooner  do  their 
legs  toach  these  parts  than  the  sides  of 
the  leaves  spring  np,  and,  locking  their 
rows  of  prickles  together,  squeeze  the 
insects  to  death.  O'xalis  senslti'va  and 
Smi'thia  sensiti'va  are  similarly  irritable, 
as  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  of  the 
Berberry.  One  of  this  sensitive  tribe, 
Desmo'diwn  gy'rans^  has  a  spontaneous 
motion ;  its  leaves  are  frequently  moving 
in  various  directions,  without  order  or  co- 
operation. 'When  an  insect  inserts  its 
proboscis  between  the  converging  anthers 
of  a  Dog's  Bane  (Jpo'cynvm  androsamU 
fo'lium),  they  close  with  a  power  usually 
sufficient  to  detain  the  intruder  until 
death. 

Se'ptas.  (From  sepUm,  seven;  the 
number  prevailing  in  the  parts  of  the 
flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Houseleeks  [Crassula- 
ceee].  Itimi.yl-Heptandria  4fHeptagynia.) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered  evergreens,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Increased  by  division  of 
the  roots ;  plants  kept  dry  in  winter ;  sandy  loam 
and  brick-rubbish.    Winter  temp.,  38^  to  45°. 

S.  Captfruis  (Cap*).    |.    August.    1774. 

^/odt/IoVa  (globe-flowered).  2'March.l809. 

—  «mde'/to  (umbelled).    |.    July.    1800. 

SERico'aRAPHis.  ( From  aerikos,  silk,  and 
grapho,  to  write.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanthads 
[Acan^acese].  Linn.,  lii-Didynamia  2- 
Angiospermia,    AUied  to  Aphelandra.) 

Stove  half-herbaceous  perennial.  Easily  in- 
creased by  cuttings.    For  culture,  see  Jksti'cia. 

S.  Ohie»bregMia'tM_  (Ghiesbreght*s).  3.  Scarlet. 
October.    1846. 

Sem'noia.  (Named  after  M.  Seringa,  a 
Swiss  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Byttneriad$ 
[Byttneriaceffi].  Linn.,  b-Peniandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Lasiopetalum.) 

Greenhouse  eveigreen.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April  or 
May ;  sandy  peat  one  part,  sandy,  fibry  loam  two 
parts.    Winter  temp. ,  40''  to  48^ 

S.  pltUyphy'lla  (broad-leaved).  13.  White.  June. 
N.  Holland.    1823. 

Seri'ola.  (From  sms,  succory;  as  the 
species  resemble  this  plant.  Nat  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  XQ-Syn- 
genesia  1-^qualis,) 

All  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  except  ruhefscena, 
which  it  annual,  and  all  nativea  of  Sicily.    Seed 
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SHUTTmo-UF  18  dosing  the  tights  of 
frames,  pits,  greenhoases,  and  stoves, 
which  have  b^en  opened  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air. 

SiBBA'Lnu.  (Named  after  Dr.  Sibbald, 
of  Edinburgh.  Nat.  ord.,  Boseworts 
[Bosaces].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  b-Pen- 
Uufynia.   Allied  to  Potentilla.) 

Seeda,  but  chiefly  by  diviaioB  of  tb«  pbmt  in 
spring :  fibry»  Mody  loam,  and  fibry  peat.  They 
are  best  kept  as  little  alpinea,  in  pota,  protected 
from  frost  and  wet  in  winter,  and  akaded  from  the 
midday  tan  in  aummer. 

8,  ere'eta  (uprifrht).  I.  Pink.  July.  Siberia.  1806* 
Herbaceone. 

—  parvOfo'ra  (small-flowered),  i.  Tellow.  July. 

Cappadocia.    Herbaceoua. 

—  jtrrocti'mAtfiM  (lying-down),   i.  Tellow.    July. 

Britain.    Evergreen  tndler. 

Siberian  Crab.    Py^rut  prunifo'lia. 

Siberian  Pea-tree.    Caraga'na. 

Sibtho'bpia.  (Named  after  Dr,  Sib- 
thorp,  of  Oxford.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworts 
[ScropbolariacesB].  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia 
2-Angio8permia. ) 

Tellow-flowered  trailers.  Seeds  and  divisions  of 
the  plant  in  spring;  moist,  sandy,  shady  peat- 
border.  Prmtrafta  requires  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse  in  winter. 

S.  Suropm'a  (European),    i.    July.    England. 
->;»ro«<ra'to  (trailing).  ^.  June.  Madeira.  1771> 

Si'DA.  A  name  adopted  from  Theo- 
phrastus  for  an  extensive  group  of  Mal- 
lowworti,  of  which  the  true  generic  name 
is  Oritta'riaf  and  the  best  species  are  re- 
moved to  Abutilon. 

Sidbri'tis.  Ironwort.  (From  sideros, 
iron ;  supposed  power  of  healing  wounds 
by  iron.  Nat.  ord.,  Zipworts  [Lamiacese]. 
Linn.,  14-Di^ynamta  ll-Angiospermia.  Al- 
lied to  Marubium.) 

Yellow-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  spe* 
dfied.  Seeds;  cuttings  under  a  hand-light  in 
snmmer ;  division  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  dry, 
sandy,  or  chalky  soil ;  well  fitted  for  knolls  and 
banlte. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
S.  Aoma'wa (Roman).  I.July. Italy.  17<0< Annual. 

—  urra'ta  (saw-Ztfaoetf).  1.  August.  Spain.  1818. 

—  9pinof$a  (spiny).     1^.    August.    Spain. 

HARDY  EYEROREENS. 
S.  scor<2iot'<fM   (scordium-Iike).    I.    September. 

France.    1 597. 

alpi'na  (alpine).  1.  July.  Pyreneef.  1S97* 

—  anguntifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).    1 .    July. 

Pyrenees.     1597. 

—  eUmgn'ta  (tenfirhened).  August.  Spain.   1823. 

Half-hardy. 

—  Tvu'rica  (Taurian).    1^.  July.  Tauria.    1833. 

HALF-HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
S.  angtuitifu'lia  (narrow-leaved).  1.  July.  Spain. 

1K20. 

—  cAain«e{ri/(//ta  (germander-leaved).    1.    July. 

Spain.     1816. 
•— <//c{/b^/ia  (holly. leaved).    1^.    July.    Levant. 


&  •Mtt'fM  (kovy).    U.   Jtfy.    Spam.    I7is. 

—  leucafntha  (white-flowered).  1.  White.  Jnly. 

Spain.     1833. 
*-  perfoUata  (leaf-stem-piereed).  3.  September. 
Levant.    1731. 

—  5jm"aca  (Syrian).    1^.   July.    Levant.    ISfff. 

Sidbrods'hdboii.  Ir(m.ti6A.  (From 
tideroSf  iron,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  from 
hardness  of  wood.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchanads 
[Cinchonaceie].  Linn.,  ^Tetrandria  i- 
Monogynia,    Alliance  near  to  Lcora.) 

Stove  efeigteen  tree.  Cnttio|ps  of  ripe  alioola 
in  sand,  under  a  helUglasa,  and  m  a  nM>iat  heat ; 
sandy,  fibry  loam,  fibry  peat,  and  leaf-mould. 
Winter  temp.,  S0<*  to  6<r  ;  summer,  flt*>  to  9SP. 

8,  triftufrum  (three-flowered).  3«.  Fink.  W.  Ind. 
1793. 

Sieoesbb'ckia.     (Named  after  J.  G. 

Siegesbeekf  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  onL, 

Composites  [Asteraeese].    Linn.,  19-i9yj*- 

^efic«ta2.<9ujier/Itia.A]]ianoenearEdipta.) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered  annuals.  Seeds  in  a 
hotbed,  in  April;  seedlings  pricked  off,  and 
finally  turned  oat  into  the  flower-gardeo  in  the 
beginning  of  June ;  rich,  light,  sandy  soil. 

8*  cordtfvfHa  (heart-leaved).  SS.  August.  If  codco. 
1836. 

—  Ibefrica  (Iberian).l.Wfaite.Angttst.Il>eria.l8i8. 

—  orienta'ttM  (eastern).  3.  September.  India.  1730. 

—  tritmgwUa'rit  (triangular).  3.  Aogost.  Mexico. 

1836. 

Sievb'rsia.  (Named  after  M.  Sievers, 
a  Russian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Roseworts 
[BosacesB].  Linn.,  Vl-Icotandria  S-Poly- 
yynia.    Allied  to  C^eum.) 

Hardy,  vellow-flowered,  heibaeeous  perennials. 
Seeds,  and  diviiion  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  light, 
sandy  soil. 

8.  anetnonoi'det  (anemone-like),  i.  July.  Kamt- 
schatka.     1830. 

—  Atla'fUiea  (Atlantic).  May.  SonthEorope.  ISIt. 
^  glaeiafiit  (icy).    ^»    July.    Siberia.     I8I9. 

~  mcm^o'na  (mountain).  ^.  July.  Austria.  1597. 

—  P«'ciHt(Peck*8).    4.    July.    N.  Amer.     1836. 

—  re'ptang  (creeping).  4.  Jnly.  Switserland.  1597. 
>~  rvMea  (rosy).  ^.  May.  Rocky  Mountains.  IS27. 

—  MJlo'ra  (three-flowered).  ^.  July.  Louiaiana. 

1836. 
Sile'ne.  Catchfly.  (From  tialxm,  sa- 
liva ;  from  the  gummy  secretion  on  the 
leaves  of  some,  which  entraps  small  flies. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cloveworts  [Caryophyllaoe<e]. 
Linn.,  10-Decandria  Z-Trig^nia.) 

All  freely  by  seeds.  Annuals,  in  the  open 
garden,  in  April,  and  many,  if  sown  in  Septem- 
ber, will  bloom  very  early;  the  low-growing 
ones  are  very  suitable  for  knolls  and  rodi-works. 
Herbaceous  ones  alio  by  divisionk  and  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  aummer;  shrubby  ones  by  unular 
means ;  rich,  sandy  loam. 

OREENBOrSE  BnBNirXAI.8. 
S.  cra««t/(/ita  (Chick-leaved).    1.    Brown.    Jnly. 
Cape  of  Good  Mope.    )774* 

—  gigantt^a  (gigantie).S.  White.  June.Afriea.l  738. 

—  oma'ia  (ornamental).  9.  Purple.   July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hop««    177A* 
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S.4$M^a'ta  (vwry).    14.    Red.   Angtut.    Cape 
of*  iiood  Hope.    I77A* 

HALF-HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
S.  ncau'lis  (stemless).    \.    Rose.    July.    Britain. 

a74«  (white),   i.   White.  July.   Britain. 

fie'mina  (female).   Red.   Jul/.  Scotland. 

— exsea'pa    (scapeless).     i.      Red.     July. 

Smtzeriand.    181 9. 

—  — ^  mttf*  (male).    Roae.  -  July.    Scotland. 
"fahu'ria    {Uh^-lfaoed),     J.      White.      July. 

Sicily.     1731. 
^frutic(/»a  (shrubby).   I^.  Pink.  June.  Sicily. 
•     1699.    Ererpreeo. 

—  Mocinia'na   (Mocini's).     1.     Purple.     June. 

Mexi6o.     1837.' 

—  fpffctVffa  (showy).    1.    Scarlet.    June.    184S. 

•HARDY  ANNUALS,  ifeC. 
S^JEgypH'uca   (Egyptian).     1.     Pink.      July. 
Egypt.     1800. 

—  arme'ria  (Sioeei  William).   14.  Pink.  August. 

England. 
a'lhn  (white).    White. 

—  asce'ndent  (ascending).  j{.  Red.  June.  Spain. 

1^22. 

—  ato'cioH  (atocion).  J.  Pink.  June.  Levant.  1781. 
•—  bi'color    (two-coloured).    I .    Striped.    June. 

France.     1820. 

—  Canarie'nsig    (Canary).       ^,      Red.      June. 

Madeira.     1822. 

—  cerastoi'dtn  (cerastium-like).  }.  White.  July. 

Sonth  Europe.     1732. 

—  cAff{ran/A(/b7ia  (walIflower>leaved).    I.    Red. 

July.    Swan  River.     1821. 
•- volora'ta    (coloured).      1.      Purple.      June. 

Morocco.    18 1 9. 
— compn'eta  (compact).     \\.     Pink.     August. 

Caucasus.    1829.  '  Biennial. 
-'.nonfrt'Hta  (crowded).  J .Pink.June.Greeee.1818. 

—  Crt'licn    (Cretan).    |.    Green,   white.    July. 

Crete.     1732.    Biennial. 

—  Cstfre'tt  (Cserei's).    3.     White.    June.     1834. 

—  cy/indrt/To'ra  (cylindricsl-flowered).     1.     Red. 

June.    Levant.     1824.    Biennial. 

—  di'scolor  (various-coloured),    i.    Red,    April. 

Greece.     181 7. 

—  ditfertifo'iia  (various- leaved).  1.  Purple.  June. 

1820. 

—  t'legans  (elegant).  1 4.  White.  June.  Portugal. 

I819. 

—  geminifio'ra  (twin-flowered).  1.  Purple.  June. 

IS16. 

—  gra'ct/M  (slender).    1.    White.    July.    1823. 

—  A »'a/>ida (bristly).  I. Cream. June. BarbRry.1817. 

—  /Ae'rkMc (Iberian).  1.  White.  June.  Iberia.  1823. 

—  imbrica'tu  (imbricated).    14.    White.    June. 

N.  Africa.     1818. 

—  Ita'lica  (Italian).     IJ.    White.    May.    Italy. 

1759.    Biennial. 
— junenaflU  (youthful).  9.  White.  Jane.   1835. 

—  /a'eera  (torn).    U.    White.    July.    Caueasus. 

1818.    Biennial. 

—  luxiflo'rn  (loose-flowered).    1.   White.    June. 

,       Spain.     1820. 

—  /int/o'/ttt  (flax-leaved).  1.  Green,  yellow.  July, 

Portugal.     I817. 
— /on^fcow'/w  (lonjr.stemmed).    1.   Red.   June. 
Spain.     1818. 

—  Ltuita'nicn  (Portuguese).    1.     Pink.    June. 

Portugal.    1732. 

—  niii//r>Io'ra  (many-flowered):  I.  White.  June. 

Hungary.    17g«.    Biennial. 
TT  neiMOf4s'/i«  (grove).  1.  White.  June.  Hungtry. 

.   I8IS.    Biennial. 
-r-.«fW*i>»o'ra  (night-flowering),   2.   Pink.  July. 

47  "  ' 


S.  noctu'ma  (night).    9.    Brown*    July.   Sootk 
Europe.    1083. 

—  lyrcto'nMa  (night-flowered).  14*  Brown.  July. 

1815. 

—  Olineria'na  'Oliver's).  Red.  July.  Aleppo.  181 8. 

—  orcA{'</ea(orchid-like).  Rose.June.Levant.178l. 

—  pe'ndula  (drooping).  1.  Red.  June.  Sicily.  1731. 

—  pffr/o/Ja-7tt  (leaf-stem-pierced).  1^.  Red.  June. 

Levant.    I8I7.    Biennial. 

—  />rc/a  (painted).  2.  Pirtk.  July.  France.  1817. 

—  Porte'ruis  (Oporto).     1.    Pink.    July.    Por- 

tUKal.     1759. 

—  P«ammi'/j«  (Psammitis).    14.    Cream.    June. 

1818.    Biennial. 
-'pumi'tio  (dwarf)'  i-  Pink.  June.  Germany  J  893. 

—  9uii>9ve-t;»'/n«ra  (five- wounded).    I.    Blood. 

July.    England. 

—  ranui'sn  (branchy  ;.l.White.July.Barbary.l820. 

—  ramofi'sjrima  (branchiest).    1^.    Rose.    June.' 

Candia.    Biennial. 

—  reticula'ta   (netted).    1*    Rose.    July.    Bar* 

bary.    ISOi. 

—  rtibe'lta  (small-red).    4.    Flesh.    Hay.    For* 

tugal.    1735. 
•—  sabulett/mm  (gravel-pit).  1.  Pnrple.June.1818. 

—  secundiflo' ra  (sidr-flowering).  1.  Purple.  Jure. 

Spain.     1820. 

—  aeri'vea  (silky).     14.     Pink.     July.     Sonth 

Europe.     1801. 

—  spatulu'ta  (spatulate).  ^.  Purple.  June.  Gau* 

casus.     1823.    Biennial. 

—  9lri''cta  (upright),  l^.  Purple.  June. Spain. 1 802. 
'^tenuifo'lia    (nne-lpaved).     1.    Purple.    June. 

Dahuria.     1820. 

—  trident  a' ta  (three-toothed).    3.    Pink.    May. 

Barbary.    1823. 

—  undulafo'lia  (wavy-leaved).  Red.  June.  Sar* 

dinia.    1829. 
-*■  vesperti'na  (evening).   2.    Roae.   July.    Brit* 

tany.     1 79^. 
>*•  «tcco'«a  (clammy).  3.  White.  June. .  Levant. 

'  1731.    Biennial. 
•—  vitcosissi'ma  (clammiest).!.  June.  Xaples.1824* 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
S.  Alta'iea(,A\tM).l  .Yellowish.  AuKUst.AIfai.1 83T . 

—  ama'na  (pleasing).  I.White. J uly.Turtary.i779, 

—  angustifo'Ua  (narrow-leaved).  1.  White.  July. 

Europe.     18)7. 
~  opriVa  (sunny).     Russia.     1837. 

—  emspitu'sa  (turfy).  4.  Pink.  June.  Caucasus.  1 823. 

—  campu'nula  (heU-ftowered).    |.    Green,  white. 

July.     Piedmont.     1823. 
~  ea'na  (hoary).     1;^.     Red.    June.     1824. 

—  Ca'tpiea  (Caspian).  |.  Pink.  Juno.  Caucaaiif* 

1823. 
~  Cq^e«&a'a  (Catesby's),    I.   Plok.    June.   C|« 
rolina.     1810. 

—  catho'lica  (universal).   \^.   Green,  white.  An* 

gust.    Italy.    1711. 

—  dUor^^oVia  (chiora-leaved).   1.   Lilac,  yello\r» 

August.    Armenia.     1796> 

—  cAtora'nMa  (pale-flowered).  14.  Green,  white. 

July.     Germany,     1732. 

—  cilia' ta  (hair- fringed).  |.  Purple.  June.  Crete* 

1804. 
--  cordi/oUia   (heart-leaved).     ^.    Pink.    June* 
Piedmont.    1819. 

—  Co'rsica(Corsican).  1  .Purple.  June-Corslca.l82Q. 

—  depre'f^a    (depressed).     ^,     White.      June. 

Iberia.    ISI6. 

—  ^u'»a  (spreading).    1.    White, yellow.    July, 

Volga.     1823. 

—  e/a7«(tan).   3.   White.   June.  Tauria.   1SJ9. 
"fimbria'ta  (fringe-^otpererf).  2|.  White.  Jane. 

.CattCHUa..  1803i 
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St^ive'wmt  (yellowitb) 

HunyiuM.  1804. 
•K^tf-tafc^o'lia  CmiOLy-grMii-IeaTed).    i»    Ked. 

Jim*.    S»paui.    1820. 
•%fraiB£n^o'/ia(grM«4eaTed).  S.  Wbite.  June. 

Altai.    1819. 
'mggpao'phUa  (cluaMoTiag).i.WUte.June.18». 
->  Hi^a'fitca  (Spuiuh),  4.  Red.  Jime.Spain.l8lO. 
-*  Ma'ta  (wflatod).   1.  White.   Julv.   Britain. 
» .p^-.  Atrm'ta  (hftiry).    White.    Britun. 

—  ittfra'cta  (broken).  White.  July.  Hungary.  1800. 
^loeiniafta  {oxUpetaM).    1^.    Scarlet.    July. 

S.  Amer.  182S. 
^lat^o'Ua   Cbroad^leayed).     1.    White.    July. 

Barbawy.  1817* 
«—  Umgiflo'ra  (long-flowered).   1^.  Lilac,  purple. 

AugiMt.    Hungary.    1/93.  _.    . 

—  m«ri'6'ma  (sea).  |.  White.  August.  Britain, 
-•-—yro're-ple'no  (double-flowered).  1.  White. 

Augusts    England. 

—  fnoUi'wima  vsofteRt).l.Pink.Attgttat.Italy.l739> 

—  «:ymoi'detf  CtiasUrlikf).    1.    April.    1823. 
^^oba'ta  (egg-feaved).    1.    White.    June.    N. 

Amer.    1890. 
•^  parmdo'xa  (patado^icid).  1 .  Pink.  July.  Europe. 
•^  parvifo'lia  (smaU-Ieaved).!^.  Pink.  June.  1817* 
•^  0a'h<J4{«yreadiQg).I  .White.  July  .Barbary.l  823. 
-—'Penntsflvarftica  (Pennsylvanian).  1.  Red.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1806. 
'-'petr^a  (rock).^.  White.  July.  Hungary.  1839. 
^^pilo'ta  (ahaggy).  White.  August.  Europe.  1739* 

—  po/jrpAy7/a  (many-leaved).    1.   White.   June. 

Auefna.    1800. 
'^  vroeu'fnbens  (lying-down),    f.    Pink.    June. 

Siberia.    1828. 
— jpt(&e'<e«n<(downy  ).  l .  Purple.  JulyXoraica.  1 818. 
•^  qtutdridetUa'ta    (four-toothed),     f.     White. 

June.    Alps.    1823. 
'^  quadri'Jtda  (four-cIeft)«    i.     WMtn.     June. 

Verona.    1818. 
<— ••<i/re'«a  (bent-back),  i.  Fturple.  ^ube.  Sonth 

Eumpe.    17/20*  ' 
•*  re^gia  (royal).  1^.  Crimson.  Jane.  N.  Amer. 
1811. 

—  re'pflfu  (creeping).  1.  Fink.  August.  Sibfiri^ 

1823. 
«^JRejrv<«'ni((Reqttien'»).  i.  White,  Kd.   June. 

Coraiea.    1823. 
«•  iox^firaga  (saxKrage).  i.  Flesh.  July.  France. 

1640. 
<M.  £eAa^a  (Schafta).  4.  Boae.  April.  Keridaeh 

1844. 

—  iStM'n'ca  (Siberian),  t^.  Rose.  July.  Siberia. 

1773. 
'^  tpergulifo'Ha  (spurry-leaTed).     4.     White. 

June.    Ajrmeuia.  .1817* 
^- MUUa'ta  {vtxt^teantd),    1.   White.    July.    N. 

Amer.    1696.  . 
'^ttfWia  (large-styled).    ^.    T^owiah.    Ady. 

183L 
«ta  mp9na  (supine).  |.  Pink.  Julf .  Caucasus.  1904. 

—  Tatt/rica  (Tutaxim).  2.  White.  Jtdy.  Russia. 

17»«. 

—  fe'imis  (slender),  f .  Cream.  Jidy.  Iberia.  1816. 
«^  ValMtii  (Valiesian).  i.  Flesh.  July.  Switier- 

land.    1765. 
«» Fir^'nlea  (Ynrgiman).  1.   Poiple.  July.   K. 

Amer.    1788. 
««-«iiea^not'des(Tiacago-fflM).  {.   Pink.  Jteo* 

Dauria.    1824. 
^  Wolg&naU  (Wolga).    Oteen*  yellow.    Jnlyi 

Wolga.    I8i4. 

Silk  Cotton-tbss.    Befmhax^ 
fiUXiK-ZBSE,    Aea^ciajulibri'tsia^ 
SxMABu'BA.  (XheGuiaiMaflnf*  Nat, 


1.    TeUow,    Jtne.  1  ord.,  Qwusittds  rSimanAacenJ.    IduL^ 

lO-JDecandria  l-Mdnogifnia,      Allied    to 
Quassia.) 


Stovt,  yelXowiah»whit«-flowefcd  cwgnam* 
from  tb»  West  laAea.  Cuttinga  «f  Im  apci 
ahoota  in  aand,  under  a  bell-^uuM,  and  in  a 
strong,  moist  heat;  fibry  peat,  and  ught,  fibrr 
loam.  Winter  t«np.»  M*'  .to  wPi  nmma».  W^ 
ta86P. 

5.  exce'tei  (lofty).    40.    1818. 
[  —  gtuu'ea  (milky-green).    1 824. 
:— Q^'na7M(ahop).    10.    1789. 

Sina'pis.  Mustard.  (From  the  Celtic 
napi  applied  to  the  cabbage  txihe^  Nat» 
ord.,   Cru4i\f«n  [B(ra88ioace»].     Linn., 

Hardy,  yellow-flowtredannnalB.  Sfe  VvtTASB. 

S.  a'lba  (white).    3.    June.    Britain. 
;  —  /ru^e'<cefi«  (shrubby).  I^.  July.  Madcim.  t777» 

—  m'jra  (black),    i.    May«    Bfitain. 

—  •—  tu'rgida  (turgid).    4.    May..   Britain. 

— tem^a'te  (smooth).  4.  May.  E.  Io«L  WI9» 

•— fiMdtcai«'/i«  (naked-stemmed).  1.  Jun«»  Spain. 
1818. 

SiNGA'NA.  (From  nnga-singa^  the  name 
in  Guiana.  Kat.  ord.,  Capparida  [Cap- 
paridacese].  Linn.,  l^-Fol^audria  1- 
Moiiogynia.    Allied  to  Cratieva.) 

Sfeoye  evei^freen  eUmber.  CuttiDg[a  of  firm  aide- 
ahoota  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass^  aod  in  bottom- 
heat,  io^  M^y ;  sandy  loam  aod  (ibry  p«at*  Winjtei: 
temp.,  55<*  to  65" ;  Bummier»  60°  to  8&^ 

»,  ffiiiaiM'iwie(GBianan).  WUte.  Ium.  OaiMaa. 
.      2887* 

SiKOLda.  Thinning  seedUngs  sa  that 
two.  do  not  toiich  each  othes. 

Sinmi'nqia..  (Named  after  W,8inningj 
a  German  gardener.  Nat.  ord.,  Gesner- 
mort^  [GesneracesB].  linn,,  l^mZHdy- 
namia  2-Jngiospermicu) 

We  have  retained  this  genus,  fbe  name  being 
in  common  use;  but  the  species  are  Gloxiniaa. 
Stove  evergreens.    For  culture,  see  Cs'sNanA. 

8.  gutta'ttL  (spotted).    1^    Y«Uaw,  rcd^   June* 
Brastl.     1827. 

—  ^^/^^(Eldler'a).    1.    White,  giMB.   June. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1887. 

—  oeju^t'na  (velvety).  1^.  Yellow.  Junr*  BraxU. 

1827. 

—  niOofea  (ahaggy).    14.    Ydtow,  gnvi     Jtme. 

BnsU.    1827* 

SIFHOCA'^IPTLOS.  (From  sipkont  a  ttthe, 
and  kam^los,,  a  eurve ;  shape  o£  the 
flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Lobeliada  [Lobeliac^ae]. 
linD.,  f^PefOtmdiria  l-Monogynim,) 

Cujttinga  root  readily ;  those  which  are  herba- 
ceous are  beat  struck  from  the  young  ahoota, 
aereral  inehtfi  in.  length,  aa  thay  rise  fiont  tha 
root  in  spring ;  Kcolor  and  Ac^uls/o'ttiM.  are  hardy 
in  sheltered  plac^a. 

XASDT. 
S^  MWi»/ef|f«a  (birah*Ieaved>.    8k    Koi^jilii.- 

July.    Brasil.    ie42.    DeeiinMa. 
-•  MieolOr  (two-colMved!)^  a.  Rad»  yelloii.  Apia. 

Georgia.    1835.    EvergiMa. 
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OBBXSROUSE  BVERi^BEENS. 
l;  ooeoJ^MHt  (aeulek-jla«erMi;.  S.  Seulst.  Jolj. 

"^(bfl^/Merm'tetCdottble-Miw-JMtted}.    S.    Bed. 

'    Bnsil.    1847. 
*^  Umianifo'iiua  (Uatana- leaved).  Bom.  Jttlj. 
OrgsB  BfouDtaiM.    IMl. 

—  —  glabriu'scul'M  (rather-smooth),    a.    Pur- 

plish-red.   April.    CaraccM.     1847^ 
»^  lomgipeduHcuic^iut  (long-flower-stalked).     3. 

Bed.  January.  Organ  Mountaina.  1841. 
STOVE   EY£SGJEtEEK8. 
S^gigante'us  (gigantic}.     Yellow,   red.      New 

Granada. 
•^  f  ItintfWo'sM  (glanded-m/yxerf).  3.  Bed.  July. 

Bogou.     1845. 

—  Ouiane'fuia  (Guianan).    Guiana.     1847. 

—  Manettidefto'rtu  (Manettia-flowercd).  1 .  Bed, 

yellow.    April.    New  Granada.     1848. 
-*  «McrMto'«i«  (■malUmotttked).     3.     Seuiet. 
September.    New  Granada.    I844» 

—  Orbigma'nut  ^D'Orbinj'i).  Yellow  aadecarlet. 

Valparaiso.     1850. 

—  ^—  aei'mius  (showy).      Dark  violet.     New 

Granada.    1856. 
'^ -"^  ^tegnna  (elegant).     Bright   red.     New 
Granada.    1849. 

—  f«h*eBy«r'/tM  (netted).    Violet.    New  Granada. 

1850. 

—  aca'ndent  (climbing).    Scarlet.    Peru.     1847. 

—  5«rwiame'iMi«  (Sttiiaaia).   9.   Orange.  Aprtti 

S.  Amer.    1786. 

Sxssoo  Wood.    Daibe'rgia  Si'tsoo, 

Sisy'hbbzuu.    (A  classical  name  for 

some  plant.    Nat.  ord.,  Crudfer*  [Cru- 

ciferffij.    Linn.,  Id-T^lraflfynamta.) 

Many  epeeiea,  all  but  one  mere  weeds.  This  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  spring ; 
does  best  with  greenhouse  treatment,  but  requires 
at  least  a  cold  pit  in  cold  winters;  ^ommoa, 
sandy  loam. 

A.  m«/^7i«m  (milfoil-leaved).  1^.  Yellow.  Jane. 
Canaries.    1779.    Evergreen. 

Sipho'nia.  (From  siphon,  a  tube,  or 
pipe.  Nat.ord.,  Spurgcworts  [Euphorbi- 
a0«fe]%  Lina.,  21-JlfoN«?eMi  lO-MonadeU 
phia. ) 

The  Braitlian,  or  Bottle  India-rubber  is  the 
produce  of  this  shrub.  Stove  e^^rgreen  shnri>. 
Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots,  dried  at  the  base, 
inserted  in  sand,  under  a  large  glass,  iq  bottom- 
heat  ;  sandy,  fihry  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould. 
Winter  temp.,  50^  to  OO**  $  summer,  W*  to  85°. 

S.  Cahu'chu  (Cahuchu).    6.    Guiana.    1823. 

SisTRi'NCHiUM.    (Ftom  iys,  a  pig,  and 

rynehoSf  a  snout ;  s^dne  grub  out  Uie  roots 

for  food.      Nat.  ord.»  Irids  [Iridacen]. 

linn.,  IS'Folyandria  d-Polygynia,) 

Herbaceous  perennials.     Seeds  and  ofiseto  in 
spring  i  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mouldi 

HABDY. 
8.  a'ncepa  (two-edged).    1.     Bine.     Jane.    N. 

Amer.    l403. 
-»*  G«/(/b'ffn>««m  (Oalifbmian).  |.  Yellow.  Jtahr. 

California.     1796. 
^»  duMWi'^^'i  (Cumniing'a).    1.   Cream.    Atly. 

N.  Amer.    1839. 
^  giaucophp'Uum  (nHky-grMn^ettrtd)r|.  Bias. 


8.  graMdifl«^rum  (large-flowered).     |.     White. 

May.    N.  Amer.    \89iii 
—  mttcroMa'him  (spine-pointed),  f .  Blue.  June* 

N.  Amer.    1813. 


1. 


Blue.     June.     NT* 

'm    Yellow.     June. 
YeUow. 


Jnne. 


—  Nutta'lH  (Nuttall's). 

Amer.    1898. 
^m9tria,'tum  (channelled). 
Mexico.    1788. 

—  ten%iif&lium   (slender-leaved).      4« 

'    May.    8«  Amer.    ISltf.- 
HALF-HABDY. 

S.  Mtmtudiaftmtm  (Bermuda).    1.    Bine. 
Bcrmndas.    1739. 

—  CAtVe'iue  (Chilian).  Blue.  July.    ChiU.    1896. 
^  eonvolu'tum  (encircling),    i.    Yellow.    May. 

S.  Amer.    IU6. 
'•' gvmmini/o'lium  (graaa-Ieaved)*     4.      Yellow. 

AprU.    Chill.    1895. 
— jMi'mi/Min  (dwarf).  4.  YeUow.    October. 

Chili. 
~  Atr/W/Mm  (slightly-haiiy).    ).    White.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1830. 
•^irH^i/Uum  (iris-leaved).    |.    Yellow.    June. 

8.  Amer.     1899. 
-••yu'fiMUfls  (reed-Uke).   |.   Lilae.  June.   Chili. 

1839. 

—  lafgum  (loose).  ^.  Yellow.  June.  S.  Amer.  1818. 
-~  lai/e'AcefM  (yellowinh).   9}.    Ydlowiah.    June. 

ChUi.    1830. 

—  bifteum  (yellow).  4.  YeUow.  June.   S.  Amer- 

1833. 
->  maeroce'pAalKifi  (large-headed).  1^.  Yellowish. 

July. 
—^fnacMla'tum  (spotted-pefo/etf).     1.     Yellow- 

spotted.    June.    Chili.    1830. 

—  maja'le  (May).  Yellow.  May.  Valparaiso.  1839. 

—  micfa'nihum  (small-flowered).     4>     Vellow. 

June.    8.  Amer.    1815. 

—  odorati'ssimum  (sweetest  -  scented).     White. 

June.    S.  Amer.     1898. 

—  |»crfm(^o7twm  (palm-leaved).    1.    White.   Fe^ 

bruary.    Braail.    1833.    Stove. 

^ pedtmculaftum  (/oti^.flower-stalked).  1.   Yel* 

low.    Septemoer.    Chili.    1827. 

—  pliai^tum  (folded).     8.     White.     February. 

W.  Ind.    1779*    Stove. 

—  ^MctVrum  (showy).  1.  Blue.  June.  Chili.  1836. 

Sitolo'biuh.  (From  sitos,  wheat,  and 
lobosy  a  lobe ;  shape  of  the  lobes  of  the 
fronds.  Nat.  ord.^  Ferns  [  Polypodiacete] . 
Linn.,  ^ir,Cryptogamia  l-Filicea,) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Ferns.    See  Psbks. 

S.  adianfo«'de«  (maiden-hair-like).  May.  W.  Ind. 
1834. 

—  cunea'tutn  (wedge-shaped).     May.     Isle  of 

Luzon. 

—  DavaUioedes  (DavalUa-like.     May.    N.  HoI« 

land.    1883. 

—  diue'ctum  (dissected).    Winter.    £.  Ind. 
— Jla'ceidum  (weak).    April.    Isle  of  Luson. 

—  g'/uttno'rum  (elammy).    April.    E.  Ind. 

•^  pitotiu'seiUum   (slightly-hairy).     September. 
£.  Ind. 

—  jDuiic/i/o'Aum  (dotted-lobcd).  April.  N.Amer. 

1822. 
'•^  rubiginnfitum  (mddf).    Hay.    Brasil.    1841. 

Si'uM.  (From  sin,  the  Celtic  for  water. 
Nat.  ord.,  Umbclli/ers  [Umbeiliferaceffi]. 
Linn.,  b-Fentandria  2'I>igtfnia.) 

All  weeds,  except  the  following.   See  SKiaaBT. 

S»  tUa'rum  (skirret)  !•  White.  Anguit.  Chiiuu 
U«8« 
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Ski'mhia.    (From  Skimmi,  the  Japan« 

ese  name.    Nat.  ord.,  Citrouworts  [Au- 

Jrantiaceae] .   Linn.,  4-  Tetrandria  1  -Mono- 

gynia,) 

Hardy  evergreen  shrub.  Propagated  from  cut- 
tings,  and  cultivated  like  the  hardy  evergreen 
Daphues. 

S.  Jupo'niffa  (Japanese).  3.  White.  April.  Japan. 
1858. 

Skinne'ra.      (Named    after    Captain 

Skinner,  a  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds 

[Convolvulaceffi].      Linn.,   H-Pentandria 

I'Monogynia.    Allied  to  Calystegia.) 

Stove  herbaeeoni.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ; 
and  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  spring,  in 
sandy,  light  soil,  and  in  a  sweet  bottom-heat ;  rich, 
light  filtrv  loam,  and  a  little  pt^at.  Winter  temp., 
6'3?  to  6o^;  summer,  60**  to  8S°.. 

S.  caspilo'sa  (turfy).  Yellow.  May.  E.  Ind.  182;. 

Skirret.  {Si'um  siaa'riim.)  Sow  at  the 
end  of  March,  or  «arly  in  April,  in  drills 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  twelve 
inches  apart.  Thin,  the  plants  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  In  autumn  they  will  be 
lit  for  use  like  parsnips.  By  Offsets. — 
Old  roots  throw  off  these  in  the  spring, 
when  they  may  be  slipped  off,  and 
planted  in  rows  a  foot  apart  each  way. 
Soil.  —  A  light,  rich  loam  is  best, 
.trenched,  with  a  little  manure  dug  in 
with  the  bottom  spit.  To  save  Seedy  let  a 
few  of  the  old  roots  run  up  in  spring ; 
they  ripen  their  seed  in  the  autumn. 

Skull-cap.    Scutella'ria. 

Slimy  GnuB,    See  Selandhia. 

Slipperwobt.     See  Calceola'bu. 

Slips  are  young  sljoots  torn  off  from 
the  parent  plant,  so  that  they  have  a 
heel  of  older  -wood  attached  to  them. 
{See  Cuttings  for  culture.)  SlipSy  also, 
■is  the  name  applied  to  the  side  beds  of 
tlie  kitchen,  not  immediately  in  contact 
^'ith.the  walls  or  fences. 

SloEtTREB.     Pru'nus  spino'sa. 

Slugs  are  of  many  species,  and  the 
smaller  are  much  more  injurious  to  the 
^arclener  than,  those  of  a  larger  (size, 
because  they  are  much-  less  discernible, 
anil,  their  ravages  being  more  gradual, 
are  not  at  once  detected.  They  are 
effectually  destroyed  by  either  salt  or  lime ; 
and  to  secure  the  contact  of  these  with 
'their  bodies,  it  is  best  first  to  water  the 
soil  where  they  harbour  with  lime-water 
in  the  evening  when  they  are  coming  out 
to  feed,  sprinkling  the  surface  at  the 
same  time  with  dry  lime,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  applying  a  surface- dressing 
of  salt,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  per 
'acre.  *  If  cabbage-leaves  are  spread  upon 


the  surface  of  <  land  infested  by  slugs, 
they  will  resort  to  their  under  aides,  and 
thus  they  may  be  trapped;  but  lime  and 
salt  ate  most  efficacious.  Lime-water 
may  be  poured  over  wall  trees  infested 
with  them,  and  they  may  be  syringed 
with  it  as  well  as  with  water  in  which 
gas  liquor  has  been  mixed,  about  half  4i 
pint  to  a  gallon.  If  lime  be  sprinkled 
along  the  top  and  at  the  base  of  the 
wall,  renewing  it  weekly,  the  slugs  cannot 
get  to  the  trees.  Fresh  brewers'  grains, 
placed  in  small  heaps,  are  good  traps  for 
them  ;  and  frequent  earth-stirring  helps 
to  banish  them. 

.  Smeathma'nnia.  (  Named  after  iSmea/4- 
ma/i/i,  an  African  traveller.  Nat.  ord., 
Passionworts  [ Passifloracea^.] .  Linn.,  13- 
Polyandria  Q-Polygynia.) 

Stove,  white-flowered  evergreens,  from  Sierra 
Leone.  .  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots,  or  short, 
stuhhy  side-shoots,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  in  bottom-heat;  sandy,  fibry  loam,  and  lumi»y 
peat.  Winter  temp.,  55°  to  6o°;  summer,  6oP 
to  85®. 

5.  tantfrn'ta  (smooth-leafed).  6.  Februnry.  1823. 

—  pube'scena  (downy).    10.    February. 

Sjhlaci'na.     (Diminutive  of  Smilaxy 

from  smiley  a  scraper;  referring  to  the 

rough  stems.     Nat.  ord.,  LilyworU  [Lili- 

acese].  Linn.,  ^-Hexandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous,  white-flowered,  and  from 
North  America,  except  where  otherwise  specified* 
Divisions  in  spring ;  common,  light  soil. 
S.  bifo'lUi  (two-leaved).  ^.  May.  North  Europe. 

1596. 
-— Aorea'/i«  (northern).    I.    Yellow.    May.   1/87- 

—  Can^dc^fi't*  (Canadian).    4*    June.     1812. 

—  CiVm'^a  (hair-fringed).    4*    May.     1823. 

—  rucemo'^a  (racemed).     1.    Pole  yellow.    May. 

1640. 

—  ramo'aa  (branchy).     2.     Pale  yellow.    Maj. 

Siberia.     1820. 

—  ttfUa'la  (starred).    ^.    May.     16J3. 

—  triftt'lia  (three-leaved).    ^.    June.    1812. 

—  «m6e//a'ia  fumbt.Ied).    |,    May.    1778. 

Smi'lax.  (From  swifc,  a  scraper;  rough, 
prickly  stems.  Nat.  ord.,  Sarsaparillas 
[Smilaceoe].  Linn.,  22-I>i<Bcia  6-Hex- 
andria.)  . 

Sarsaparilla  ia  the  produce  of  many  species  of 
Sniilax.  There  are  many  species,  but  only  ths 
following  require  our  notice,  which  have  whitish- 
green  flowers.  Suckers  from  the  roots;  sandy, 
rich  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  They  are  evergreen 
climV)ers.  seldom  flowering.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  ru'benSy  from  the  red  colour  of  its 
tendrils.  The  species  from  China  should  have 
the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  or  .'i  wall. 
S.  Chi'fui  (China).    6.    China.    17»0> 

—  ru'bens  (red).    6.    Ju'y.    N.  Amer.    1812. 
<—  tagUta/vftia  (arrow-leaved).    1^.    SeptembeVi 

China.     1820. 
->«ar«£ipttW'//a  (sarsaparilla)..  4.  July.  N.  Amev* 
1664. 

—  lyo/terii (\Valfcer'%).    Virginia. 

—  WaUo'ni  (WRt»on*s).  4.  July^  N.  Amer.  2811. 
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Skails.    Bee  Slvob. 

Snail  Floweb.     Pliasc'olus  caraca'lla. 

Snake  Goubd.     Trichosa'tUhes. 

Snake  Boot.  ArUtolo'chia  mrpeiUaWia. 

Snake  Wood.     Cecro'pia. 

Snapdragon.  AntirrhVnum  and  Sik'ne 
antirrhi'na. 

Sneezewort.     AchiUe*a  Pta*rmica. 

Snow  is  one  of  the  gardener's  best 
shelters,  and  should  never  be  removed 
from  his  out-door  crops.  It  prevents 
heat  from  radiating  from  them  ;  protects 
them  from  freezing,  drying  blasts,  and, 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  thus  pre- 
vents its  escape  from  them.  We  have 
never  known  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
below  a  covering  of  snow,  colder  than 
3*2°,  even  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  above  has  been  SB^. 

SNOWBAXii  tree.     VihuWnvm  o'pultu, 

Snowbebry.     Chioco'cca, 

Snowdbof.  Ane'mone  sylve'stris  tai^ 
Oala'ntUm, 

Snowdrop-tree.    Hale'sia, 

Snowflake.    Leuco'junu 

Soap-boiler's  Ashes.    See  Ashes. 

Soapwort."    Sapona'ria. 

Sobra 'lia.  ( Named  after  F.  M.  Sobral, 
a  Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidaces].  Linn.,  20-Gynandria  1- 
Monandria^ 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  pote.    See  Oschidi. 

8,  cktora'niha  (yellow-flowered).   Yellow.    June. 

Brasil. 
^>  deco'ra  (comely).  Variotta .  July.    Gaatimala. 

1836. 
«->  tficAo'/onia  (two-ranked).  Rose,  purple.  March. 

Peru. 
•»  lilia'strum  (lily-yfowfred)  .White.  July.  Guiana. 

1840. 
*-  macra'ntha  (large-flowered).     0.      Crimson. 

September.    Guatimaia.     1843. 
•— $plendenM  (splendid).  S.  Crimson.   Sep- 
tember.   Guatimaia.     1846. 
-— ce'««J2««  (stalkless).    Pink.    December.    Peru. 

1840. 
•—  viola'cea  (violet).  Violet,  white.  July.  Merida. 

Soil.  However  varying  in  the  propor- 
tions, yet  every  soil  is  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron, 
salts,  and  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 
A  fertile  soil  is  one  which  contains  such 
a  proportion  of  decomposing  matter  and 
of  moisture  as  to  keep  the  crop  growing 
upon  it  always  supplied  with  food  in  a 
state  fit  for  the  roots  to  absorb,  yet  not 
so  superabundantly  as  to  render  the 
plants  too  luxuriant,  if  the  object  in 
view  is  the  production  of  seed ;  but  for 
tho  production  of  those  plants  whose 
foliage  is  the  part  in  request,  as  spinach, 
or  of  edible  bulbous  roots,  as  onions, 


which  have  a  small  expanse  ofleavcsj  so 
as  to  be  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  soil  for  nourishment,  there  can 
scarcely  be  an  excess  of  decomposed 
matter  presented  to  their  roots. 

A  subsoil  of  gravel,  mixed  with  clay,  is 
the  best,  if  not  abounding  in  oxide  of 
iron;  for  clay  alone  retains  the  moisture 
on  the  arable  surface  in  too  great  an 
excess ;  and  sand  or  chalk,  on  the  con- 
trary, carries  it  away  too  rapidly.  It  is, 
however,  evident,  that  to  insure  these 
desiderata  in  any  soil,  at  all  seasons,  is 
impossible ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  a  soil 
that  would  do  so  in  one  climate  would 
fail  in  another,  if  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  them  should  difier,  as 
well  as  the  amount  in  inches  of  rain 
which  falls  during  the  same  period.  Thus, 
in  the  western  parts  of  England,  more 
than  twice  as  much  rain  occurs  as  in  the 
most  eastern  counties,  or  in  the  propor- 
tion of  forty-two  to  nineteen.  A  soil  in 
the  east  of  England,  for  any  given  crop, 
therefore,  may  be  richer  and  more  tena- 
cious than  the  soil  required  for  it  on  the 
western  coast. 

Alumina  (clay)  imparts  tenacity  to  a 
soil  when  applied;  silica  (sand)  dimi- 
nishes that  power ;  whilst  chalk  and  lime 
have  an  intermediate  effect.  They  render 
heavy  soils  more  friable,  light  soils  more 
retentive.  These  simple  facts  are  impor- 
tant; two  neighbouring  gardens,  by  an 
interchange  of  soils,  being  often  rendered 
fertile,  which  before  were  in-  the  extremes 
of  tenacity  and  porosity. 

In  affording  warmth  to  plants,  the 
earth  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
the  power  of  accumulating  and  retaining 
heat  varies  as  much  in  soils  as  the 
proportions  of  their  constituents.  Sir 
Humphry  I)avy  found  that  a  rich  black 
mould,  containing  one-fourth  of  vegetable 
matter,  had  its  temperature  increased,  in 
an  hour,  from  65°  to  88<»  by  exposure  to 
the  sunshine,  whilst  a  chalk  soil  was 
heated  only  to  69°  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  the  first,  when  removed 
into  the  shade,  cooled  in  half  an  hour 
150 ;  whereas  the  latter  lost  only  4«. 
This  explains  why  the  crops  on  light* 
coloured,  tenacious  soils  are  in  general 
so  much  more  backward  in  spring,  but 
are  retained  longer  in  verdure,  during 
autumn,  than  those  on  black,  light  soils ; 
the  latter  attain  a  genial  warmth  tha. 
more  readily,  but  part  from  it  with  equal 
speed. 
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Tba  ^mntity  of  flolaUe  mofctor  obtain- 
able from  a  bgSI  at  any  one  time  ss  yeiy 
.small,  seldomexceeding  a  one-tbouaandth 
part  of  its  weight;  and  even  pure  vege- 
table mould,  the  d^brit  of  entirely  putre- 
fied plants,  was  found  by  Saussure  to 
yield  only  ene-eleventh  of  soluble  matter. 
This  mould  was  too  rich  for  hortioultnral 
purposes,  peas  and  beans  grown  in  it 
being  too  ^uximant ;  and  they  were  more 
productive  in  a  soH  containing  only  one- 
twentieth  of  ocganio  constituents  dissolv- 
able by  water.  Small  in  amount,  how- 
•ever,a8are  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
most  fertile  soils,  they  are  necessaiy  for 
the  vigorous  vegetation  of  plants ;  for 
when  a  soil  is  deprived  of  those  consti- 
tuents by  frequent  w-ashings  with  boiling 
water,  it  is  much  less  fertile  than  before. 
Liebig  and  others  have  most  iUogically 
concluded,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
soluble  extract  contained  in  a  soil,  that 
it  is  of  small  importance,  forgetting  that 
as  fast  as  it  is  taken  by  the  roots  of  the 
crop,  it  is  geu^ated  again  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains. This  is  one  reason  why  fallowing 
is  beneficiaL  Easily  decomposing  matters 
have  been  exhausted  by  successive  crops ; 
and  by  a  year's  rest;  and  exposure  to  the 
putrefactive  agency  of  the  air,  the  more 
stubborn  and  more  slowly  decomposing 
matters  have  time  to  decay  and  accumu- 
late in  the  soil. 

SoiLZNo-up«  See  Basinhtg-up  and 
Eabthino-xtf. 

So'jA.  (From  sooja,  the  name  of  a 
sauce  made  from  the  seeds  in  Japan. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leg^uminmis  PlanU  [Fabaeese]. 
linn.,  VJ-Diadelphia  ^J)ecandria,  Allied 
to  Dolichos.) 

CI  iibtn^  annual.  Seeds  in  May,  In  the  open 
border,  or  m  a  ilight  hotbed  in  Apdl,  and  tram- 
planted. 

S.  hi'tpida  (bristly}.  3.  Violet.  July.  E.  Ind.  1790. 

Sola'ndka..  (Named  after  Dr.  fl^o/anrfer, 
a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Night- 
shades [Solanacese].  Linn.,  H-Pentandria 
X-Monogynia,')  • 

Stove  evergreen  sbrnba.  Cuttings  from  flower- 
ing ahoota  in  open,  aandyUoam,  aad  in  a  Inrifik 
bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam,  a  little  fibry  peat,  aad 
dried  nodules  of  old  cow-dimg.  Winter  temp., 
50°  to  60*,  and  almost  dry ;  summer,  60®  to  SO*, 
md  ^^Bty  of  meistttre  when  growing. 

S.  jTa«uit>lo'ra  tlarge-flowered).   15.  Pale  yellow. 

May.    Janaioa.    1781.    Ciiidber. 
— ^^a7a(spotted-^Qioer«4;.    12.   Pale  yellow. 

Mexico.    1830. 
«i»  i^t^  (Mnooth^eovetf).    s.    "White.    October. 
««»v<M/a  (shining).  M.T<^o«ridi.whit«.  E.Ind. 

1820. 


S.  oppositifo'lia  (oppMil«4Bav«i}.    !«•    White. 

Ceylon.    1820. 
-— viridiflo'ra  (green-flowered).     S.     Green.    9* 

Amer*    1818. 

Soi.A*NtrM.    Nightshade.    (From  solar, 
to    comfort;    soothing    narcotic    effect. 
Nat.    ord..     Nightshades     [Solanaceae] 
Linn.,  b-JPeniandna  l-Monogynia.) 

AXL  freely  by  seeds.  Annuals,  hardy,  seeds  in 
the  open  air;  tender,  in  a  hotbed,  and  trans, 
planted  in  June ;  herbaceous,  bv  nmitar  means, 
and  division;  shrubby,  by  sianlar  stiodes,  aad 
cuttings  under  a  bell-glass,  and  reqnirmg  the 
protection  of  a  house  and  temperature,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  place  of  which  they  are  natives. 
See  Potato. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
S.  ^Mto'i)fcm»  (Ethiopian).    l|.    White.    A». 
gust.    Ethiopia.    1597. 

—  Fonianesia'Tium   (Fontaine's).    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   Braxil.    1618. 

—  hetera'ndrum    (variotts-stasseaed).      Yellow. 

July.    Missouri.     1837. 
~  heterodo'aum  (heterodox).  Blue.  July.  Mexico. 
1820. 

—  ni'grum  (black-6erri«(i).3.WhiJke.Jnly.Britaio. 
melanoeefrtuum  (black  cherry).  2.  Whiter 

July.    Virginia.    1820. 

—  0&te«t/a7(ttm  (blunt- leaved).    August.     1831. 

—  rostra' turn  (beaked).YdIaw.July.Mezico.1823. 

HiJRDY  HBBBAGEOUS. 
S.  cardiopkp'llum  (heart-leaved).  1.  Cream.  Jvne, 
Mexico.     1846.    Tuberous. 

—  cri'spum  (curled;.    18.    Blue.    June.    Chili. 

1824.    Evergreen. 
•*  demi'saum  (humble).     1^.     Jose.     Mexico. 
1846.    Tuberous. 

—  etubero'sum   (tuberless).    2.    Purple.    June. 

Chili.     18SS. 

—  tuberefeum   (tuberoaa.    PoMe).    2.    Whita. 

July.    Pern.    1597. 

GKEENUOnSE  ANNUALS. 
S.futca'tum  (dusky),    l^.    Scarlet.    June.     S. 
Amer.    1817> 

—  melonge'iia  (egg-plant),  Violet.  June.  E.  Ind. 

IS97. 

—  — —  ovi'gemm  (egg-bearing).   2.  Bine.  Jnne. 

Africa.    ]  597. 

— fru'ctU'oflbo    (wbite- fruited).    1.    Blue. 

June.    Tropics.     1597* 

—  ——fru'ctu'tnfteo  (yellow-fruited).   2.    Blue. 

June.    Tiropics.     1597. 

—  ——fru'ctu-ru'bro  (red-fruited).     2.     Blue. 

June.    Tropics.     1597* 

—  -^-^/ru'ctu^viola'ceo  (vioUt-fircuted).  2.  Blue. 

Juae.    Tropics.    1597* 
-^ —^- esc-ule'ntum  (eatable).     Blue.      August. 
£.  Ind.     1R15. 

—  jMi'flf«n»  (stinging).   Bl«e,  violet.  June.    N, 

Holland.    1828. 
•^raeemifio'rum  (cluster-flowered).    2.    White, 
rose.  August.  S.  Amer.  1818.  Biennial. 

GREENHOUSE   HEBBACEOUS. 
S.  eampanula'tutn  (bell- flowered).  1.  Blue.  Jane. 

N.  S.  Wales.     1836. 
-^yasmwiot'^M  (jasmine-bke).    6.    Pnrple.    An- 

gust.    S.  Amer.     1838.    Climber. 

—  Tioee&a'num  (Tweedie^s).  14-  White,  purple. 

September.    Buenos  Ayres.     1833. 

STOVE   HSnBACEOUS. 
S.  *«^r?At0M  (/«/^e*K»ilyaed^.    I.    Blue.    Jtoe. 
Mwco.    i4)2C. 
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Mew  Spain.    1818. 

STOYB  EVEBGSEEITS. 
S.  aggrega'tum  (cliutered)     6.    Purpbu    Jaiie> 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1821. 

—  ilma«o'nff()n(Ainacon).Blue.July.Mexico.l800. 
'—  aMiftt/«'iuin(angaUr).4.  Wliite.July.Iima.  1835. 

—  arb^'rewm  (tree).40.White.Jime.Cuiii«Ba.l819. 
•*- auKcM/a'hfm  (ear-ieawtf).   4.  Violet.    MadA- 

giiBcar.    1773.  ' 

—  beta'ceum  (beet-Zeaoed)*    4*   Finic*   June*   8. 

Abmt,    1803. 
'— BonortVnM  (Buenos  AyrtM)*     lO*     White. 

July.    Buenos  Ayrea.    1737* 
«-£ranUa'futfis(BraailiaB).3.June.  Braail.  18S0. 
•-  eoria'ceum  (leathery).  4*  Purple,  white.  July. 

Jilesico.    18S0. 
'^corymb&gum  (oooTmbed)*    S<    Violet.    July. 

Peru.    1786. 
•*  e/a'^cm  (tall).    6.    White.    June.    182tt. 
^•fra^grana  (fragrant).  14.  Green.  June.  Brazil. 

1835. 

—  j'/uA'no'nMn  (clammy).  4*  Blue.  June.  I8IO. 

—  Havantfnse  (Havannah).     5.     Blue.     July. 

W.  Ind.    1793. 
^Mrima  (ihaggy).     3.    White.    June.     Iti- 

nidad.    1831. 
— ■  h^bridum  (hybrid).    3.    Purple,  blue.  June. 

Guinea.    1615. 

—  i'jfnemn  (fieiry-i9ime<().   S.    White.  July.    8« 

Amer.    1714. 

—  ineafnwn  (hoary).  2.  Purple.  JuIy.Ceylon.1823. 

—  Pndicum  (Indian).  6.  Purple.  Jmy.  India.  1733. 
^Jamaic^nae  (Jamaica).     4.     White.     June. 

Jamaica.    1818. 
"  lancea/{/Hum   (lance-leaved).      10.     White. 

Jujy.    W.  Ind.    ISia. 
•^  hmeeolaftum   (spear-head-toa«ed).     7*     Pale 

blue.    June.    Mexico.    180t. 
^laurifo'lxum   (laurel-leaved).     8.     June.     8. 

Amer.    1820. 

—  longiflo'rum  (long-flowered).  3.  Violet.  July. 

Oayenno.    1823. 

—  macra'ntibatm  (large-flow«ped).   12.  PaleUlae. 

BcaaiL 
~  melano'i^lum  (black- wooded).  3.  White.  June. 

1621. 
^Mexicu'num  (Mexrean).     3.     Violet.     June. 

Mexico.    1826. 

—  mo' lie  (»oft).  5.  Purple.  July.  Trinidad.  I8I7. 

—  tuurica'tum  (prickly).  3.  Violet.   July-  Peru. 

1/85. 
"^  mprimcafnthtun   (many-ipined).     3.    Purple. 
July.    1822. 

—  negle'ctum  (negltcied),  4.  '^olet..  June.  W. 

Ind.     1824. 

"^  pyraca'ntha  (flre^thorn).  4.  Purple.  August. 
Madagaacar.    1780. 

— tnc'rima  (unaxmed).  4.  Purple.  Sep- 
tember.   Madagascar.    1789. 

—  Swfbrt?na'num  (Seaforth*s).    20.    Pink.    Au- 

gast.    ]lart>adoe8.    1804.    Climber. 

—  4ubiiw'rmt  (half-uoarmed).    7.    Blue.    July. 

W.  Ind.    1752. 

—  tectum  (covered).  3.  Yellow. June.Mexico.  1823. 

—  tego're  (grim).    2.    Blue.    Ghxiana.    1S92. 

—  tomCM/o'imm  (wool4y).  S.   Blue.  June.    Gape 

of  G«od  Hope.    1662. 

—  triqy^trum  (three-corneied).  3.  White.  June. 

New  Spain.     1820. 

—  tiifstr  fwad),  «.  Violet.   Jinw.   W.  Ind.  1820. 

—  «fB6r&6»m  (shady).    &.    White.   June.    Tri- 

nidad.   1825. 
'-' verbascifo'liutn  (mullein-leaved).    7.    White. 
June.    W.  Ind.    1749. 


3.     Violei* 
177*. 
Deep  lilio. 

8.    Pwride* 

Blue.  Au* 


&  niUiifeeum  (iiolet)«  4.  Stae.  Jam.  JE*  Ud*  ISlf^ 

—  wttufbOe  (twining).  8.  Blue.  Jene.  WJnd.  18SS. 

a^REBMH0U9£    BYSftOXBiElfS. 
S*  aeuieatVtabnwn  (prieklieat).    S.    Ptie  hliii* 
.    May,    8.  Amer.    181f. 

—  J3a/dt'nt(Balbis's).4.  Blue.  July.  S.  Amer.  18I0« 

—  — —  bipiniui'tum  (two-leafletM).  Blue.  June* 

Buenos  Ayres.    1840. 
-^Br&umU  (Brown's).     8*    VUAA,   3^.    IC 
S.  Wales.    1820. 

—  eoa'gulans   (curdling).     3.     Purple.      Julf* 

Ar,abia.    1802. 

—  elteagnifo^iium  (oleaster-levred).     H,     Blue* 

June.    Chili.     1823. 
—^faoe'fcens  (yellowish).    3.  Blue.   June.   Tru» 

nidad.    1826. 
•^/u'gwe  (fleeting).  5.  White.June.Caracca8.18l9. 

—  gigaMum  (giant).  15.  ^^olet.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1793. 
'"•  lacinia'tum   (cut-Zeavetf).    3.    Vi<Aet.    Jidy^ 
N.  Httlland.    1773. 

—  — —  herbafceum    (herbaceous). 

July.    Van  Diemen's  Land. 

—  UguaM'num  (pnvtt-leaved).    5« 

June.    Chili.    1831. 

—  mocraWAerum  (large-anthered). 

August.    Mexico.    1838. 

—  macroca'rpum  (large-firuited).    1. 

gust.    Peru.    1759. 
•^  margina'tum  («0At7e-edged):  4*  Purple.  July. 
Africa.    1775. 

—  JirW/m  (Miller's).  3.  White.   July.   CapeoT 

Good  Hope.    I762. 

—  myrtifo'lium  (myrtle-leaved).    Blue* 
•^pseu'dO'Ca'pskntm     (bastard-capsicum).       i« 

White.    July.    Madeira.    1596. 

—  pubi'gerum  (downy).White.June.Mexico.l818« 
-~  ra'dicans  (rooting).    3.    Purple.    Peru.   1771* 

—  rige'scena    (stiff).    1^.    VioVet.    June.    Ca^ 

of  Good  Hope.     1823. 

—  Ro'saii  (Ross's).    Pale  blue.    Mexico. 

—  runcina'ium    (runcinate-Zeovett).    3.    Violet* 

September.    Chili.     1831. 

—  aa'nctum  (holy).  3.  Purple.  June.  Egyi^t.  1818* 

—  sapona'ceum  (soapy).  4.  White.  July.  Chili.  1 82  j|. 

—  sinua'tum  (scolloped-2e«v«d).  34.  Bluish.  July* 

1815. 

—  S'){2o'meuin(Sodom).3.  Violet  JJane.Africa.l688. 

—  «/e//a7um  (starred).    6.    Blue.    June.    1809. 

—  atelli'gerum  (star-bearing).    8.    Pale  purple* 

July.    N.  Holland.    1823. 

—  stramonifo'lhtm     (stnmoniumxleaved).       9* 

Purple.    July.    £.  Ind.    1778. 

—  veaperti'lio  (bat).  Bhie.  June.  Canaries.  1779* 

—  vesti'itun  (clothed).  6.  White.  October.Mexico* 

Soldane'lla.  (  a  dimincrtiye  of  ffoftVtr^y 
a  shilling;  shape  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  Primeworts  {Frimulacess].  Linn., 
fS-Pentandria  l-Monogyma,  Allied  to  the 
American  Cowslip.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  permniala,  purple-flow* 
ered,  and  blooming  in  April,  except  where  othev* 
wise  mentioned.  Seeds  and  division  of  the  plant 
in  spring ;  peat  and  loam ;  front  of  a  sheltered 
ptat-horder,  or  treated  as  alpine  plants,  protected 
from  jMvere  frosts  and  heavy  rains  in  winter; 
minima  and  pusi'Ua,  at  leea^  require  thia  pro* 
tection. 

S.  affi'nia  (related).    4.    Switserlind. 

—  alp9nm  (alpine).    |.    Switaertand.    I4M* 

—  Clu'sii  (Clusius's).    ^.    Germany. 

—  crena'ta  (scolloped).    ^ 

—  mi'nima  (least),  i.  Blue*  8witseitoad.  X8IS* 
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S.mi'nima  aftha  {mWtt'fivwered).    i.    Rlvith. 
Kfay.    Switzerland. 

—  mon^i'na  (mountain),    i.    B<ihemia.    1 8 IS. 
— /NMt7/tt(weak).  i.   Blue.   Switzerland.    1820. 

Soi.uiER-woOD.     rnyapurpu'rca, 

•'■  So'lea.     See  Vl'oL\. 

'    Solkni'dium.     (From    soleiif  a   tube. 

^at.  oi'd.,  Orchids  [Orcludaceoe].    Linn., 

20-Gynaitdria    l-Momtndria,      Allied    to 

Brassift.) 

Stove  orchid,  grown  on  a  block.  See  Okchios. 
5.  racemo'su'm    (racemed).     Yellow,   red.     Ko- 
vember.    Pamplona. 

Solida'go.  Golden  Rod.  (From  soli- 
Hare;  to  unite ;  supposed  healing  proper- 
li^^s.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [AsteraceaeJ. 
Xtiun.,  IQ-Synpeiiesia  2 -Supcrjlua, ) 

Hardy  hcrbaccouM  perennials,  all  yellow>flow- 
«ted,  and  all  from  North  America,  where  not 
Otherwise  noticed.  Divisions  of  the  plant  in 
4ipring;  common  soil.  Showy  at  the  back  of 
herbaceous  borders,  or  the  back  rows  of  herba- 
4eons  plants  in  the  front  of  shrubberies. 

S.  cUptfstris  (rock).    I^.  August.  Hungary.  1816. 

—  ambi'gua  (doubtful).    2.    July.     1759. 

—  angustifu'lia  (narrow-leavtd).    3.    September. 

—  anisa'ta  (anise-scented).  3.  September.  1815. 
.—  arena  Via,  (sand),  l^.  July.  South  Europe.  I8I6. 
—■  a'tperit  (rout^h-ieaved).    3.   September.    1732. 

—  ca'gia  (grejr).    2.    September.    1732. 

—  Canade'nsvi  (Canadiaij).    3.    August.    1048. 
^■^  ct7/a'n'«  (hair.frinRed).    3.    August.     1811. 
»- dectt'n'ens  (decurrcnt).  1.  September.  China. 

1823. 

—  ejla'ta  (tall.    Hairy).    1.    September.    1811. 

—  elti'ptica  (ovU-teaved).    3.    August.    1/59. 

—  ere'cta  (upright).    3.    September. 
—fra'graru  (fragrant).    3.    August. 

—  £^'^an/e'a  (gigantic).    6.    August.    17S8. 

—  j^tomtfra'/a  ^crowded).    S.    September.     1820. 

—  graminifoflia  (grau-leaved). 3. September.  1758. 

—  Au'mt7t«  (humble).    1.    July.    1811. 

—  heoiga'ta  (^mooih-leaved).  3.  September.  I699. 

—  laterifio'ra  (laceraUflowered).  3.  August.  1758. 

—  tatifo'lia  (broad-leaved).  1^.  September.  1725. 

—  macrophy'lla  (large-leaved).    3.    September. 

—  Mexica'na  ^Mexican).    3.    September.    1683. 

—  minu7a  (mmute).   ^.    July.    Pyrenees.    177^. 

—  muUiradia'ta  (many  -  rayed).    4*    ivAj,    La- 

brador.   1776. 

—  nemora'/w  (grove).    Ij.    September.    1 769. 
•  — JVffpo/e'n*t»  (Nepaul).    1.    July.    Nepaul. 

,  —  Nweboraceffuin  (New  fork).    3.    September. 
'•niMf^/foVa  (naked-flowered).    1.    July.    South 
Europe.     1820. 

—  odo'ra  (sweet-smelling).    3.    Julr.    I699. 

—  pa'tula  (spreading).    2.    September.    1805. 

—  pauciflotciilo'ta  (few-floretea).  2.  September. 

1811. 
^-polifi/Ha  (polium-leaved).  3.  September.  1826. 

—  pro'cera  (tall).    6.    September.    1758. 

—  pub^rula  (slightly-downy).    2.    September. 

—  pu/oeru/e'n/a  (powdered).    8.    August. 

—  pyramida'ta  (pvramidal).  2.  September.  1790. 

—  recurva'ta  (curled- back).    2.    October. 

--— r^^e'xa  (bent-back-^eaoerf).  S-  August.   1759. 

—  ri'gida  {utiff-leaoed).    3.    September.    I710. 

—  «Ctt'6ra  (scurfy  .    3;    August.    1811. 

—  semperoi'reiu  (evergreen).  5.  September.  1699. 

—  tero'tina  (laLU-flawering).    4.    July.    1758.- 

—  st'mp/cjr  (simple-c^emmai).    1.    1686. 
.•^490C»o'<a(fhoiry).    4.    October.    I817* 


S:  gquarto'sa  Cfpreading).    S.    September. 

—  itri'cta  (uprifrht).    3.    September.     1758. 

—  tenuifu'Ua  (fine-leaved).    2.    October.     1759» 

—  vijlio'nu  (shaggy).    3.    Autnist.    1732. 

—  vimi'nea  (tniggv).    3.    September.    1759* 

—  virgu'tu  (rod-like).    2.    September.     lUOO. 

So'llta.     (Named  after  JR.  H,  Solltfy 

a   naturalist.      Nat.    ord.,    Pittospotattv 

[Pittosporaces^].    'Liim,f5-Penta»dria  I- 

Monogynia*) 

Greenhouse,  blue-flowered,  evergreen  climbers, 
from  Australia.  Seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in 
April;  cuttings  then  of  young  shoots  a  little 
firm  at  the  bsM,  in  sand,  under  a  b«ll-glass,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  pit,  when  the  night  temperature 
does  not  exceed  from  45*^  to  50° ;  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  40*^  to  45^.  Most  of  them  wouM 
succeed  against  a  conservative  wall. 

S.  anfrnsti/o'lin  (narrcw-leaved).   8.  July.    1 623. 
~  heterophy'lla  (various-leaved).   5.   July.  1830. 

—  iinea'ris  In&rraw-leaved).     5. 

—  tulicifu'lia  (willow-leaved). 

Soi-OMOn's  Seal.     Poly gona' turn. 

Sonehi'la.  (From  Soneri-ila,  ilTh 
Javanese  name.  N.at.  ord..  Mela^louiuU 
[Melastomacese].  Liiin.,  8-Octandriti  1- 
Monogynia.    Alliance  near  Bertolonia.)' 

Stove  annual.  Seed  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  is 
March,  potted  off,  and  bloomed  in  greenhouse  or 
stove ;  sandy  peat. 

5.  «/n'c<a  (upright).  §.  Rose.  May.  Java.    1848. 

Sonnera'tia.  (Named  after  JIT.  Son- 
neraty  a  botanical  ti'aveller.  Nat.  ord., 
Myrtleblooms  [Myrtaceas].  Linn.,  VZ- 
Tcosandria  \-Monogyhia,  Allied  to  thd 
Pomegranate.) 

stove  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  East  Indies. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots,  taken  off  «'ith 
a  heel,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in 
a  mild  hotbed'  in  May ;  fibry  loam,  turty  peat,  a 
little  sand,  and  dried  old  cow-dung.  Winter 
temp.,  45°  to  55°  {  summer,  60°,to  85°. 

S.  a'cida  (sour).    Red.    June.     1822. 

—  a'/6a  (white).    White.    May.     1824. 

—  ape'tttla  (petal-less;.    White.    June.     1826. 

SooT  iR  the  volatilized  nnconsumed 
portion  of  common  coal.  It  is  thus  con- 
stituted :— Charcoal,  371 ;  salts  of  am- 
monia, 426 ;  salts  of  potash  and  soda, 
24 ;  oxide  of  iron,  50 ;  silica,  65 ;  alu- 
mina, 31  ;  sulphate  of  lime,  31 :  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  2.  It  is  an  excellent 
manure  for  peas,  onions,  carrots,  and 
probably  all  garden  crops.  An  excellent 
liquid -manure  is  soot  mixed  \n\.h  rain- 
water, in  the  proportion  of  on^  table- 
spoonful  of  soot  to  a  quart  of  water,  for 
plants  in  pots ;  but  for  asparagus,  peas, 
(fee,  six  quarts  of  soot  to  a  hogshead  of 
water.  It  must  never  be  applied  to 
plants  in  a  state  of  rest  It  snooeeds 
admirably  with  bulbs.    See  LiQxnD-UA. 
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Sopho'ra.  (From  the  Awjbic  name, 
SopherUj  of  a  leguminous  tree.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceas].  Linn., 
10-Decandrla  1-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  kinds  by  divisions  in  spnng ; 
store  and  greenhouse  species,  by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripenod  shoota  under  a  bell*  glass,  in  sant!,  and 
grown  in  peat  and  loam.  The  hardy,  kinds,  auch 
aa  Japo'nica  and  its  varieties,  are  very  ornamental 
trees  on  a  lawn,  but  should  be  grown  in  poor  soil 
north  of  London,  that  the  annual  growth  may  be 
well  ripened ;  propagated  by  imported  seed8,,by 
outtings  of  the  roots,  and  layers ;  its  varieties  by 
fl^rafting.  Pe'ndula  is  extremely  gracetul  and 
tast  growing. 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 
S.  alopecuroi'det  (foz-tail-grass-like).     4.    Yel- 
low.   July.    Levant. 
'^flavt'MCcns  (yellowish).     2.     Yellow.     June. 

Siberia.    1785. 
'-' galegoi'des  igsAegn-ltke),    S.    Yellow.    June. 
Liberia.    1BI7* 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS   TREES. 
S.  CMne'nsig  (Chinese).    SO.     White.     August. 
China.     1763. 

—  Japofnica  (Japanese).    40.    White.    August. 

Japan.     1/63. 

-^  —^  fi^tiU'Variega'tis  (variegated-leaved).  14. 
White.    August.    Japan. 

-» — —  pe'ndula  (drooping).  12.  'White.  Au- 
gust.   Japan. 

(GREENHOUSE   EYEROREEKS. 
S.  tnacrocu'rpa  (large-fruited).  6.  Yellow.  April. 
Chili.     18S2. 

—  rWu^iOia  (velvety).   6.    Pink.   June.    Nepaul. 

STOVE  EVERGREENS. 
S.  glau.*ca  (milky-green).  7*  Purple.  E.  Ind.  1818. 

—  tomenti^ua  (downy).    5.    Yellow.    Brazil. 

Sophroni'tis.  (From  sophrona,  mo- 
dest; referring  to  the  pretty  little  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchitis  [Orcbidacese].  Linn., 
WGyHandria  X-Monandria,  Allied  to 
Dinema.) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  on  blocks.  See  Okcrids. 

S.  ce'mua  (drooping),  i.  Red.  June.  Rio 
Janeiro.     1827. 

—  grandtfiu'ra  (large-flo^vered).   ^.  Red.   Organ 

Mountains.     1837. 
-o-  pttrocafrpu  (wing«fruited).    Red.  Guatimala. 
1842. 

—  viola' C'^n  (violet-coloured).   Violet.   February. 

Mexico.     1838. 

Soroce'phalus.     (From  soros,  a  heap, 

and  kephale,  a  head ;  clustered  head  of 

flowers.     Nat.  ord.,  Proleads  [ProteaceajJ . 

Xiinn.,  ^-Teiraiidria  \-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse,  purple-flowered  evergreens,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hand-light,  either 
In  spring  or  autunm ;  may  be  hastened,  after  the 
base  has  swelled,  with  a  little  bottom-heat ;  sandy, 
libry  loam,  and  a  little  peat  and  broken  free«tone, 
carefully  drained.    Winter  temp.',  38°  to  45°. 

S.  dinertti/o^lia  (various-leaved).   4.    June.    1803. 
~ /m^rAlit  (beardless).    S.    July.    1806. 
^  imftWcro'to  (imbricated).    S.    June.    1704. 
~  tona'ia  (wooUv).    2.    August.    1790. 
-- M/a'cea  (bristly).    2.    July.    1823. 


S.  spntaUtn'des  (spatalla-like).    3.    July.    1803. 
—  ^erntt»/o'/ta  (slender-leaved).    3.    July.     1802. 

SoRRELs.  These  are  (Xxalis  actstose'lluf 
Wood  Sorrel;  Ru*mex  aceto'sa,  Garden 
Sorrel;  JR.  scuta'tus,  French  or  Homan 
Sorrel.  They  thrive  best  in  any  light, 
rich  garden-soil. 

The  Rwmexes  are  propagated  by  seed, 
and  all  of  them  by  parting  the  roots,  both 
which  modes  may  be  practised  from  the 
middle  of  February  until  the  same  period 
in  May,  and  by  parting  the  roots  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Sow  in  drills,  six 
or  eight  inches  apart,  and  a  quarter>inch 
in  depth.  When  two  or  three  inches 
high,  the  seedlings  should  be  thinned  to 
tliree  or  four  inches  apart.  In  Septem- 
ber or  October,  or  in  the  March  and 
April  of  the  succeeding  year,  they  may 
be  removed  into  their  final  stations,  m 
rows  twelve  inches  apart  each  way,  or,  if 
the  French,  eighteen  inches. 

When  divisions  of  the  root  are  em^ 
ployed,  they  must  be  set  at  once  where 
they  are  to  remain,  at  the  final  distances 
above  mentioned.  In  summer,  the  stalks 
must  be  cut  down,  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  leaves.  In  autumn  and  spring 
the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be' 
gently  stirred,  and  a  little  manm'e  turned 
in. 

To  obtain  Seed. — Some  plants  must  not 
be  gathered  from,  but  be  allowed  to  run 
up  unchecked.  They  flower  in  the  course 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  perfecting 
their  seed  in  autumn.  Wood  Sorrel  does 
not  produce  seed. 

Sorrel-tree.     Andro'meda  arbo'rea. 

SouIiA'ngia.     (Named   after  Soulctnge 

Bodiiij  a  French  nurseryman.     Nat.ord^, 

RJiamnads  [RhamnacesB].     Linn.,6--Pe/»- 

tUHdria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Phylica.) 

Greenhouse  everi^reen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  the  points  of  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April  or  May ;  sandT, 
fibrv  peat,  and  a  few  bits  of  charcoal,  to  keep  it 
open.  Winter  temp..  39°  to  45*.  Should  be 
tried  against  a  wall,  as,  in  the  open  air,  in  dry 
places  and  mild  situations,  Phy'Uca  ericui'dw 
stands  the  winter  uninjured.  The  Soulangias 
were  once  united  with  the  Phylicas. 

5.  cor  da' t  a  (heart-Zeaeed).   Purple,  yellow.  May. 

1789. 

—  i?tot'ca  (dioecious).    3.    July.    1817. 

—  mjfrtifo'lia  (myrtle-leaved).3.Darkyellow.]8l6i> 

—  ru'hra  (red).    3.     Red.    December.     1827. 

—  tkymiff^lia  (thyme-leaved).3.  White.  June.1 834. 

Sowerbje'a.  (  Named  after  Mr.  Sowerbtj, 
an  eminent  botanical  artist.  Nat.  ord., 
Lilyworts  [Liliacese] .  Linn.,  fS-Hexandria 
1-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Anthericum.) 

Half-hardy,  pink-flowered,  herbaeeoua  peren- 
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,  fram.New  Sontli  Wales.    D&vuiMM  of  tbt 

{>Iant  in  aiving.;  ItNun  Had  wady  peal,  or  old 
eaf-mould.    Bequire  the  proteetion  of  a  cold  pit 
in  winter,  «nd  to  be  kept  drjriifa* 

•^  i««r)foVa  (looee-flowered).    1.    June.    1890. 

SouB  is  a  term  applied  to  wet  lands 
producing  acid  weeds,  sjaeh  as  Sorrel; 
but  it  is  also  appropriate  beeavee  such 
Iftads  contain  GaUio  and  oQieir  acid  com* 
pounds,  unfinendly  to  coltivated  plants- 

Somt-sop.    Antfma  murica'tu. 

SoUTHSBMWOOD.  Artemi'Ha  aJMtamm, 

South  Ska  Tea.    I'lex  wmUo'rUu 

Sowing.  {See  Gebionation.)  In  ad- 
dition, a  few  practical  directions  may  be 
giwn.  Let  all  sowing  be  done  in  drills. 
For  small  seeds,  such  as  lettuce,  cab- 
bage, '&o.y  the  drills  may  be  sunk  by 
pressing  the  handle  of  the  hoe  into 
ireshly-dng  soil ;.  bat  for  larger  seeds,  as 
parsnips,  beet,  and  onions,  the  drills 
must  be  strvek  with  the  hoe.  Almost 
idl  sowing  should  be  perfonned  in  dry 
weaither,  more  particularly  all  early  sow- 
ing in  winter  and  spring;  but  in  hot 
weather,  in  summer  and  autumn,  it  may 
often  be  eligible  to  take  adTantage  of 
sowing  immediately  after  a  shower  of 
moderate  rain. 

The  driUs  being  at  some  distance  ftom 
one  another,  not  only  admit  the  sun,  air, 
and  rain  more  effectually  to  the  plants, 
And  give  them  a  greater  scope  than  such 
as  are  sown  broadcast,  but  admit  more 
readily  the  hoe  between  the  drills  to  cut 
<down  weeds  and  loosen  the  soiL 

The  general  method  of  forming  drills 
for  the  reception  of  seeds  is  with  a  com- 
mon drawing'hoe,  sometimes  with  a  largo 
hoe,  and  sometimes  a  middling  or  small 
hoe,  according  to  the  size  of  the  drill 
required,  and  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
seeds ;  drawing  the  drill  sometimes  with 
the  comer  of  the  hoe,  especially  for 
larger  seeds,  and  sometimes  with  the 
edge  of  the  hoe  flatwise,  or  horizontally. 
Large  seeds,  such  as  peas,  kidney  beans, 
many  of  the  nut  kinds,  and  other  large 
seeds,  both  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herba- 
ceous plants,  require  a  deep  angular 
drill,  drawn  with  the  comer  of  the  hoe, 
turning  the  face  or  edge  close  to  the 
line,  and  drawing  the  drill  along  with  an 
angular  bottom  evenly  the  depth  required^ 
the  earth  remaining  close  along  the  side 
of  the  drill,  ready  for  turning  in  again 
over  the  seeds ;  but  where  flat  or  shaJlow 
drills  are  required  for  smaller  seeds,  it 
may,  in  many  eases,  be  more  eligible  to 


draw  tha  dxill  witk  the  hoe  flaMse,  lidd- 
ing the  edge  in  a  horizontal  podtion. 

Bedding^in  B9wing»'-^ljk  uiis  method* 
the  ground  being  dug  aad  formed  in  fioar 
or  five  feet  wide  beds,  with  alleys  a  spade 
width  or  more  between  bed  and  bed,  and 
the  earth  being  drawn  off  the  top  of  Uia 
bed  with  a  n&e  or  spade,  half  an  meh 
or  an  inch  deep  into  l3ie  idleys,  the.seed 
ia  then  sown  all  over  the  sorface  of  the 
bed,  whieh  being  done,  the  earth  in  tha 
alleys  is  immediately  drawn  or  cast  orer 
the  bed,  again  covering  the  seeds  the  same 
depth,  and  the  aiufaee  ia  raked  smooth. 

The  method  of  beddiBg4a  aowiag  by 
lifting  is  sometimes  practised  for  very 
small  or  light  seeds  of  a  more  defieate 
nature,  that  reqniie  a  very  hght  covering 
of  earth  when  sown.  In  order  to  buiy 
them  as  shallow  as  possible,  eover  them 
in  by  sifting  fine  earth  ofer  them  out  <A 
a  wire  sieve. 

SoY.    See  So'jA. 

Spadx.  This  moat  important  oX.  the 
gardener's  tools  varies  in  its  form  and 
size.  T^he'  Commtni  Digging  Spade  is  of 
the  largest  size,  being  generally  from 
fourteen  to  dxteen  inches  long  in  the 
plate,  and  nine  or  ten  broad,  narrowing 
half  on  inch  to  the  bottom.  The  Mid- 
dling  Spade  is  aboQt  a  foot  long  in  the 
plate,  and  seven  or  eight  inehes  broad, 
and  is  useful  in  digging  any  narrow  com- 
partments and  between  rows  of  small 
plants;  also  in  flower-beds  and  bordeiSy 
and  in  stirring  and  fresh  earthing  the 
surface  of  beds  oeoasionaUy  between 
close-placed  plants  of  long  standing; 
planting  and  traosplaoting  many  aorta, 
both  in  the  ground  and  in  the  pots. 

The  Small  Spade.— Size  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long  in  the  plate,  and  five  or  six 
iride.  It  is  conveniem  in  pointing-op  or 
slight  digging,  and  fresh  earthing  the 
sujrface  between  close  rows  of  smalLplants, 
in  beds  and  borders,  &c.,  where  neither 
of  the  two  former  spades  can  be  readily 
introduced;  likewise  in  planting  and 
potting  many  sorts  of  small  plants,  tak- 
ing up  small  roots,  and  for  other  light 
purposes.  Proper  garden  spades  hmve 
the  plate  wholly  of  iron,  not  above  ft 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  upwards,  grow- 
ing gradually  thinner  from  the  middle 
downward,  the  U'ee  or  handle  being  gene- 
rally of  ash,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
long  and  an  inch  and  «  half  thick,  with 
a  fina,  open  handle  at  top,  fomed  oet  of 
the  solid  wood,  jnst  lag  enough  to  admit 
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of  taking  Mftdjr  htH^  -one  haad  at  top 
and  the  other  hekfw,  and  with  an  iron 
livet  through  it  to  prevent  it  Bplitting. 
Semiciretilar  at  Scooped  Spade  has  the 
plate  made  semicircalar,  Uke  a  garden 
•trowely  «nd  is  very  ns^ul  in  taking  np 
plants  with  halls  of  Mrth,  to  preserve 
^hem  more  firmly  ahont  the  roots.  Foster, 
of  Stonrhridge,  and  Lyddon,  of  Birming- 
ham, make  very  improved  spades,  wear- 
ing with  a  good  edge  thronghouL 

SPADo'bTTUiB.  (Derivation  not  ex- 
plained. Nat.  ord.,  Leffttminout  Plants 
[FabaceflB],  ILinn.,  UO-JDeeandria  1-Mo- 
nostynia.    Allied  to  Pudtensea.) 

Qreenhone  evirgr«tn  ahrob.    For  culture,  »ee 

5.  Sitf'Am' (SicJber't).    9.    TtUow.    Umj.  H.  S. 
Wales.    ISM. 

Spanish  Bboom.    Spa'riium  ju'nceum. 

Spanish  Gabug.    See  Bocambole. 

Spanish  Nut.    Morafa  ntyri'nchiwm, 

Spanish  Viper's  Gbass.    ScorzoneWa. 

Spara'xis.  (From  sparas$o,  to  tear; 
lacerated  spathes.  Nat  ord.,  Inds  [Irid- 
acese],  lann.,  Z-Tnandna  l-Monogffnia, 
AUied  to  Xsia.) 

Vnvtf  littb  biilbi,from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
For  eoltore.  Me  I'xia. 

S,  anemoMifio'ra  (anemone-flowered).  |.  White. 
June.    1825. 

—  M'color  (two-coloured).  ^.  Bhie,  ydlow.  March. 

1786. 

—  Mn'ndm  {pleutng).    Pink.    May.    1811. 

—  AtiMi'/<mi(1ittlb-bearing).|.  Violet.  May.  1758. 
— A«'^''o»«  (•weet-acentcd).   f.   Fellow.    June, 

18SS. 

—  grandiftofra  (large-flowered),  f .  Purple.  April. 

17S8. 
— Htia'go  (iilj'Jhwenfi),  |.  White.  April. 

19M. 
9iri'ifia  (atieaked).  i.  Variegated.  April. 

1758. 

—  tt«fa7a  (jwOr-lined).  4.  White,  pink.    Aj)ril. 

—  pe'9i(ftt/a  (droopinfr).  1.  Dark  pink.  June.  r825. 
•^  sMla'riM  (Mtwny-flomered).   1.   Purple.   Juae. 

I8S0. 
•— <n'<<o/or  (three-coloured).    1.    Orange.    May. 

17^. 
—""*—ro*eeo-«r'»a  (red  and  white).     I.     Piuk. 

ApriL    1811. 

—  —  9tmgmVHeo-purpufrea  (bloody-purple).  1 . 

Red.    April.     1811. 

—  —  viotaheO'purpu'rea  (Tiolet-imr^e) .    Vio- 

let, purple.    April.    1611. 

—  oerri'co/or  (parti-coloured),  i.  Purple,  yellow. 

September^    1835. 

—  ITaY/ii    (Watt's).     Violet,    lemon-«tre«ked. 

Anguat. 

Spahva'nnia.  (Named  after  A,  Spar- 
mann,  a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
JAndeobloomt  [TiKaeeR].  liun.,  XB- 
J^olyandria  l-Monogffma,) 

A  flne  old  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cut* 
tinga^youDf  ehooU  in  April ;  loam  anda  Jittle 
peat,    winter  teap^  98^  to  48°. 


S.  4/Wca'iMi  (African).  10.  White.  M^y.  Capa^f 
Good  Hope.    1790. 

Spa*rticm.  Spanish  Broom.  (From 
sparton,  cordage ;  alladmg  to  the  flexible 
shoots.  Nat.  ord.,  Lepmiinows  Plants 
[Pabaoeffij.  Linn.,  IQ-Monad^lphia  0- 
Decandria,    AUied  to  Genista.) 

Hardy  herbaceous,  yellow  •  flowered  shrubs. 
Generally  by  seeds,  but  cuttines  will  strike  freely 
in  summer  uadtEV  a  hasdtfi^t ;  aad  this  is  filuB 
bei*  modefor  sottirnag  «  faaeticahr-vaBely.  Thcf 
aihould  be  planted  oaU  youngs  or  be  Irequentqr 
moved,  as  they  make  loag,iiaked«tems ;  common, 
light  soil. 

S.  acuiifo'lium  (sharp-leaved).  0.  August. Taxkey. 

1896. 
—Ju'neenm  (nah-laatwd).    S.    August*    South 

Europe.    1548. 

—  •—'•-flf/re-file'na  (double-flowered).  6.  August. 

South  Europe.    1548. 

—  — —  odoreU^ssimum    (sweetest-scented).      4* 

July.    Persia.    1834. 

Spartotha'mnus.  (From  i[p«rto»,  cord- 
age, and  tfuimnoSf  a  shroh;  its  flexible 
shoots.  Nat.  ord.,  ifyi^parads  [Myopora- 
cese].  linn.,  l^-J^idyntimia  fl'Augio- 
spermia,) 

Greenhouaa'OvergMMi.ahi'ub.  Guttiags'of  young 
shooes  under  a  beU-glaas*  in  sandy  soil ;  sandy, 
fibry  peat,  and  lumpy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  38^ 
to  45°. 

S.ytt'«ieeMj^hy).    S.'Whita.    August.    Am- 


mt  ^tnhy).    3* 
tialia.    1619. 

SpataIiA'Sthus.  (IVom  sptAaloSy  deli- 
cate, and  anthoSf  a  flower.  Nat.  Of^., 
Irids  [IridacefiB].  JAan. ^IG-Monadelphia 
l-Tj*iandria,    Allied  to  Triohonema.) 

A  very  rare  and  delicate  Cape  bulb,,  requiring 
one-half  sand  and  ene-half  good,  turfy  peat,  in  a 
well-drained  pot,  after  the  manner  of  ixiaa.  . 

S.specio'sus  (showy).  ^,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1825. 
SpATA'ZiLA.  (From ijMKtol?, wantonness; 
application  not  obvious.  Not.  ord.,  PrO' 
leads  [Proteacese^.  linn.,  i^-Tetrandria 
1-Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse,  purple-floweved  evergreem,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  ripe  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  »  bcH-gisMs,  and  kept  cool ; 
sandy,  fibry  loam,  with  pieces  of  oharcoal  and 
freestone  ;  drainage  aod  watering  very  particularly 
attewled  to.  Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45".  Pots 
defended  from  sun  in  summer. 

S.  hracteafta  (bracted).    3.    June.     I80G. 

—  brevifo'liu  (short-leaved).    1|.    July.    18S8* 

—  cauda'to  (tailed).    3.    June.    1813. 

—  t«ei«'ro«  (curled-in-^eaeed).   Si.   Miff.    1789* 

—  i»o'//i«  (soft).    2.    June.    1826. 

—  lu^oea  (white).    2.    June.    18Q6. 

—  peduncula'ta  (2l9»g'-ftowNr-«tBlked)«     April. 

1822. 

—  j9ro<('/«r4t  (prolifierous).    1^    July.    1800. 

—  pj/ramida'lis  iyynjmdsJ).    June.     1821. 

—  ramiultfaa  (twiggy-hranched).  S.  August.  I786^« 

—  Tikte»«e'r)Fn(TkaBb«cg's).  J.    May.     1886. 

Spatux'uuu  (Fretm  ^paike,  a  ahoath, 
or  spathe,  as  in  the  Padm-tree;  resem- 
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'blance.  Nat.  ord.,  Xanthoxyh  [Xanthoxyl- 

ficese].    Linn.,  b-Pentandria  B-Trigyuia. 

Allied  to  Ailanthus.) 

Stove  OTergreen  tree.  Cattinga  of  ripened  ihooti 
in  eand,  under  a  glMa,  in  heat ;  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  50<*  to  60**;  ■ummer,  Oo^  to  85^ 

£.  «t'fnp/ejr  (simple).   40.    Red.   Jamaica.    1778. 

Spathica'bpa.    (From  spathe^  a  sheath, 

or  spathe,  and  karpos,  a  fruit;  the  spadiz, 

or  flower-stem,  fruiting  in  the  sheath. 

Nat.  ord.,  Jradt  [Araceae].    Linu.,  21- 

Monceda  7'Heptandria,    Allied  to  Cala- 

dium.) 

stove  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  of  the 
l^ant ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  50**  to  6o° ; 
summer,  Oo**  to  80°. 

S,  ha$tife'lia   (halbert-leaved).     White.     July. 
8.  Amer. 

Spatho'dea.  (From  spathe,  a  sheath ; 
sheath,  or  spathe-like  calyx.  Nat.  ord., 
Bignoniadi  [Bignoniaceie].  linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Angiospermui.) 

Cuttings  of  iide-shoots,  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  as  growth  is  pro- 
ceeding, in  spring,  inserted  thinly  in  sand,  under 
m  bell-glass,  and  in  a  sweet  bottom-heat ;  peat 
and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  60°  to  60°;  summer, 

tnP  to  80°. 

STOVE   EVERGREEN  CLIMBERS. 
S.froMinifo'iia  (ash-leaVed).  10.  Garaecas.  I82S. 

—  unca'^a  (hooked).  10.  Yellow.   Guianar  1804. 

STOVE  EVERGREEN, TREES. 
S»  corpmbo'ta  (corymbed).  0.  Yellow.  Trinidad. 
I8S4. 

—  Ic'vff  (smooth).    IS.    Purple.    Guinea.    182E. 

—  longiflf^ra  (long-flowered).   k2.  Red.  £.  Ind. 

1810. 
^pentafndra  (Ave-anthered).     20.     Yellowish. 

June.    India. 
*-  ithee'dii  (Rheede's).     l8.     Cream.     E.  Ind. 

1794. 

—  AMrdttVj'Ait  (Roxburgh's).  13.  Pink.  E.Ind. 

1820. 

Spathoglo'ttis.  (From  spathe,  a 
sheath,  and  glottis,  a  tongue.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchids  [Orchidacese].  Linn.,  20-G^/iaii- 
dria  1-Monandria.    Allied  to  Bletia.) 

Stove  orchids,  gprown  in  pots.    See  Obchidi. 

S«  Fo'rtuni   (Fortune's).    |.    Yellow.     August. 

Hong  Kong.    1844. 
'^pUeafta  (plaited).    Purple.    Penang.    1843. 

Spawn  is  the  white,  thready  matter 
produced  in  the  soil  by  Mushrooms,  and 
by  which  they  are  propagated.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  arises  from  their  seed, 
or  whether  it  is  a  mass  of  under-ground 
Tonners.    See  Mushroom. 

Specula'ria.  (From  the  ancient  name, 
Bpe'culum  Vcne'ris,  or  Venus's  Looking- 
glass.  Nat.  ord.,  Bellworts  [Campanula- 
ceee] .  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia, ) 

Annuals  and  all  others,  by  seeds  fan  pans,  in  a 
bed,  under  glass,  in  March  and  April ;  dirision  of 
fbe  herbaoeoiu  kinda  in  spring,  and  cuttings  of 


jronng  shoots  under  a  kind*l^iit,  ia  s  shadf 
place,  in  summer;  cuttings  of  shrubby  kinds 
under  a  glass,  in  sandy  soil,  in  April ;  sanily 
loam,  with  a  little  peat,  or  reduced  dried  leaf- 
mould,  for  shrubby.    Wmter  temp.,  40^*  to  48<*. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
5.  df^'mut  (spreading).    Blue.    August.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1787. 
"frutieo'niM  (shrubby).  I.  Hlue.  August.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1787. 

GREENHOUSE    HERBACEOUS. 
$.  interru'ptua  (interrupted).    1 .    Blue.    June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  m'fitffM  (shining),    f.    White.    June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1787* 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
S.  b^flo'ra  (two-flowered).  I .  Blue.  June.  Russia. 

1836. 
"ftdeofta  (sickle-pela^etf).     \.     Rose.     Julj. 

Mediterrsncan.     18S0. 

—  A^Aruift  (hybrid).   1.    RosC.    Julv.    England. 

—  pentago'nia  (five-ang^led).     1.     Blue.      July. 

Levant.    l6t>$. 
-~ perfolia'ta   (leaf -stem -pierced).     1.      Blue. 
July.     N.  Amer.     1080. 

—  jpe'cv/um  (FeniM's-looking-glass).    1.   Green, 

white.    July.    South  Europe.     ISQO. 
— ■  -        calycifnn  (//iri^«-calyzed).    July.     Iberia. 
— Lifm'niaa  (Libantan).    July. 

—  ——■pube'Mceiu  (downy).    July.    France. 

Speedwell.     Vero'nica, 

Spenne'ra.  (Named  after  M.  Spenner, 

a  German  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Melasto- 

mads  [iMelastomacefle].    Linn.,  S-Oclan- 

dria  l-Monoggnia,    Allied  to  Khexia. ) 

Stove  evergreens.  Seeds,  and  cutting*  of  the 
young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  belI-Bla«»,  and  in 
heat;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Wiuter  temp., 
aO°  to  60° ;  summer,  6o°  to  85**.  Aeio'lis  aqua'tica 
should  be  added  to  this  genus. 

5. /ra'^'/is  (brittle),    i.    White.    June.     Trini- 
dad.    1822. 

—  glandulo'na  (glanded).     f.    White.     March. 

Guiana.    1824. 

—  paludft'm  (marsh),  j.  Rose.  June.  Brazil.  1835. 
— pendttli/o'Ka  (hanging  •  leaved),      f.      Rose. 

March.    Guiana.     18S6. 

Speruadi'ctyon  is  JIamiUo*nia  aztt^rea. 

4.  Pale  blue.   January.    Nepaul.    1823. 
Sperma'xyrum    is    Olax    stri'cta.     4. 

White.    New  Holland.    1820. 

Sphjera'lcea.  (From  <p/tatra,a.gIobe, 
and  alceai  the  Marsh  Mallow;  the  seed- 
pods,  or  carpels,  in  globular  heads.  Nat. 
ord.,  MaUowworts  [Malvace®].  Linn., 
16' Monadelphia  Q-Polgggnia,  Allied  to 
Mallow. ) 

Annuals,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed,  in  April,  planted 
out  at  the  beginning  of  June ;  shrubs,  by  cuttmgs 
of  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  uiider  a  hand-light, 
in  summer ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  4G' 
to  48°. 

5.  ttbtOiioi'dea  (abuUlon-Iike).  4.  Purple.  AvgusC 

Bahamas.    l/SS. 
— >  angutti/o'da  (narrow-leaTcd).    8.    Pink.    Au- 
gust.   Mexico.     1780. 

—  Corollnja'fia  (Carolina).    I.    Darkled.    Aft* 

gast.    S.  Amer.    17I3« 
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S.  tleev'mhetu  (Ijrinf -dowA^     1*     B«d.     April. 
S.  Amcr.    'l816. 

—  ^legaim  (clenant).  -3.    Red.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1791  • 
".obtuai'lolm  (blunt-lobed).    4.    Purple.    July. 
Chili.    1827. 

—  prosfra'ta  (trailing).  1.  Red.  July.  Brazil.  1806. 

—  umbelta'ta  (utubelled).     4.     Violet.     April. 

New  Spain.    1814. 

SPHiEnosTE'MA.'  (From  sphaira,  a  globe, 
and  sterna^  a  stamen ;  stamens  collected 
into  close  clusters.  Nat.  ord.,  Kadsurads 
[Schizandraceae].  Linn.,  ^^l-Dicecia  12- 
Icoitaudria,) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Cuttinpra  of  half- 
ripened  ■hoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
hottom-heat;  sandy,  fibry  peat,  fibry  loam,  with 
a  little,  (rhareoal  and  broken  pots,  and  well- 
drained.  Winter  temp.,  45^^;  sununer,  60'^  to 
80^\  A  lower  tejaperature  even  might  be  tried  in 
winter,  if  the  wood  was  well  ripened. 

S.  propi'yiquum   (related).     10,     yellow.    July. 
Nepaul.     1828. 

SPH.TiiROSTi'GMAi  (From  sphairriy  a  globe, 
and  sth/ma^  the  female  organ.  Nat.  ord., 
OiKtgmds  [Onagracefe].  Linn.,  BOc/aw- 
WW'i  l-Mono(iyma.    Allied  to  CEnothera;) 

Hardy  biennials  and  annuals,  by  8e(>ds  in  the 
open  Viorder,  in  April ;  cheirnnthifo' Hum  by 
cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  spring.. 

S.  Chttmisso'nis  {Ch!»xa\Mo*9).  -\.    Yellow.    Au- 
gust.    Russia.     1837.    Annual. 

—  cheirnnthifu'lium  (wallfluwer-Ieaved).  Yellow. 

June.  Chiti.  1830.  Half-hardy  evergreen. 

—  hi'rtum  (hairy).   4'    Yellow.   August.  Russia. 

1836.     i3iennial. 

—  minulijit/rum    (smalt-flowered).     1.    Yellow. 

Auguat.    Russia.    1837.    Annual. 

Spha'gnum.  This  is  a  white-leaved 
Moss,  commonly  found  on  peat- bogs.  Its 
•hotauical  name  is  Spha'gmtm  palu'stre  or 
S.  ohtusi/o'Uumj  Grey  Bog  Moss.  It  is 
nn  excellent  material  for  packing  plants 
rn,  being  extremely  retentive  of  moisture, 
aiul  yet  .contains  so  m,ach  astringency  as 
to  clieck  decay, 

Spheno'gyne.  (From  spheiij  a  wedge, 
and  fjyue,  female  organ ;  tlie  shape  of 
pistil.  Nat  ord,f  .GonijiosUes  [Asteracese]. 
Linn.,  Id-Si/ngenesia  'S-Frustranea.) 

AH  yellow-flowered,  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Annuals,  by  seed,  under  pro- 
tpction  in  April,  or  in  the  open  border  in  the  end 
of  Iff  ay  }  shrubs,  by  cuttings  of  ycunt;;  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  cool  pit,  in  May ; 
ioam  and,  piati  sandy  and  fibrjf.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  45*; 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
5-  (tnfhnmoi'des  (chamomile-like).  4. August. 1774. 
^—f(Bnit!ula'ceai,S«nnt:Uleaved),  1.  August.  1825. 

—  ieucunthemoi'des  (lencantha-like).  ^.  Augiist. 

1825. 

—  specio'sa  (showy).    1.   July.    S.  Amer.    1836. 

GitGENHOUSE  EVERGREENS. 

fi,.alfro{unij'qHia  (Mtttbcrswood-leayed).  1.  July. 
1789. 


5.  erithmi/o'iia  Ctamphire-leaved).  1.  July.  I/SS. 

—  denta'ta  {tooth-leaved).    14.    June.     17S7. 

—  oe/ofa'/a  (sweet-scented).     1.    May.     1/74. 

—  /»/«'/«•«  (hairy).     14.    December.     1821. 
^- fCffWo'sa  (membranous).     1.    June.    1774. 
-^nerru'taiw.'H'edged),    June.    183^. 

Spheno'toma.  (From5jp/»c«oo,to  cleave, 
and  tome^  a  section ;  limb  or  border  of 
the  flower  deeply  cut.  Nat.  ord.,  Epa- 
erids  [Epacridacese].  lAnn,,  b-Pentandrea 
\'Monogynia»    Allied  to  Dracophylium*) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered  evergreens,  from 
New  Holland.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  when  a 
couple  of  inches  in  length,  provided  they  are 
getting  a  little  firm  at  the  ba»e,  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass,  in  spring ;  s.mdy,  fibry  peat,  with  a 
little  charcoal.  VVinter  temp.,  38*^  to  45°;  might 
be  tried  in  a  very  sheltered  rock-work,  among; 
peat  and  broken  freestone. 

S' capitn'tum  {\i^9A'Spiked).     1.    April.     1830* 

—  gra'ci/e  (slender),     ij.     May.    1823. 

Spiderwort.     Tradesca'ntia. 

Spielma'nnia.  (Named  after  J.  J?. 
Spielniunn,a.  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.. 
Verbenas  [Verbenacere].  Linn.,  14-Z)irfy- 
namia  UAifgiospeimia,  Alliance  near  to 
Lantana.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  Of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  at  any  time 
escept  winter;  sandy  loaoi  and  leaf- mould. 
Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45°. 

S.  A/ricu'na  (African).     3.     White.    July.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1710. 

Spige'lia.  Worm  Grass.  (Named  after 
A,  Spii/clius,  a  botanist  at  Padua.  Nat. 
ord.,  Loganiiuh  [Loganiacefe].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  1  •Monoggtiin.) 

Annual,  by  seed  under  the  usual  treatment; 
hardy  herbaceous,  by  seed  and  division  of  the 
roots ;  loam  and  peat. 

S.  Antheflmia  (Anthelmia).    14.    Red.    July.    S. 
Amcr.     1759.    Stove  annual. 

—  JlfaW/«'/irf/ca  (Marylond).     1.    Scarlet.    July. 

N.  Amer.     I694.     Hardy  herbaceous. 

Spinach.     Spina'da  olera'cca. 

There  are  the  Round-leaved.ox  Smooth- 
needed^  and  the  Tr'iuH guhr- leaved y  or 
Prickly -sevdnd.  The  first  being  the  most 
succulent,  is  employed  for  the  spring  and 
summer  crops,  and  the  latter  for  autumn 
and  winter.  Tlie  Lettuce -leaved  and  the 
Flanders  are  hardy  for  a  winter  crop,  and 
by  much  the  lest. 

Soil — For  the  round-leaved  variety,  a 
rich,  light,  moist  loam,  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, is  preferable ;  but  for  the  triangular- 
leaved,  and  other  winter  varieties,  a  light, 
moderately  fertile,  and  diy  border.  The 
earth  should  always  be  well  pulverized  at 
the  time  of  digging,  and  the  soil  for  the 
summer  crops  cannot  be  too  rich.  Liquid- 
manure  is  highly  beneficial  to  tliem,  and 
when  made  of  blood  and  the  most  ferti* 
lizing  matters,  th^  greater  tl^e  benefit.  .. 
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Soifi  €ft  the  ioiiiid-l€a?ed  variety  at  the 
close  of  JtLOfiaxy  in  a  warm  sUaation,  to 
he  repeated  in  larger,  but  still  small 
hreadUis,  at  the  commeaeemeat  and  end 
of  Fehruaty,  awd  to  be  continued  every 
l^ree  weeks  until  the  middle  of  April, 
when  it  must  be  performed  once  a  week 
imtil  the  dose  of  May,  and  then  once  a 
fortnight  till  ike  end  d  July.  In  August 
sow  at  interrals  of  three  we^s  until  the 
eady  pozt  of  September.  Sow  thinly 
in  drills  half  an  ineh  deep  and  a  foot 
apart.  The  sowing  should  be  in  showery 
weather,  otherwise  an  occasional  water- 
ing must  be  given ;  for  if  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  moisture  during  the  first  grades 
of  vegetation,  not  half  of  the  seedlings 
will  come  up.  The  triangular  -  leaved 
plants  must  be  thinned  to  four  or  five 
inches  apart,  and  the  round-leaved  to 
eight.  Thin  by  degrees,  separating  them 
at  first  only  an  inch  or  two,  as  the  plants 
of  the  several  thinnings  are  fit  for  use. 
The  thinning  ought  to  commence  when 
they  have  attained  four  leaves  about  an 
inch  in  breadth.  Begular  gathering  pro- 
motes the  health  of  the  plants.  The 
outer  leaves  only  should  be  gathered  at 
a  time,  the  centre  being  left  uninjured, 
to  produce  successional  crops.  This 
direction  applies  chiefly  to  &e  winter- 
standing  crops;  those  of  the  summer 
may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  root. 

To  obtain  Seed.— A  sowing  of  each 
variety  may  be  made  in  February  or 
March,  according  to  the  openness  of  the 
season ;  or,  of  the  round-leaved  variety, 
some  plants  c^  a  regular  crop  may  be 
allowed  to  run  up  in  April  or  May ;  and 
of  the  triangular-leaved,  some  plants  of 
the  winter-standing  crops  may  be  trans- 
planted in  March.  Set  them  twelve 
inches  apart.  Spinach  is  dioecious,  and 
many  ignorant  persons,  perceiving  some 
of  the  plants  to  have  no  appearance  of 
bearing  seed,  advise  these  to  be  pulled 
op ;  but  they  are  the  male-bearing  plants, 
without  which  the  others  would  be  un- 
fruitful. If,  however,  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, some  of  them  may  be  removed 
with  benefit  to  those  that  remain,  care 
being  taken  that  some  are  left  in  every 
part  of  the  bed.  When  the  seed  is  set 
the  male  plants  may  be  entirely  removed. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe  in  July  or  August, 
tiie  plants  ought  to  be  pulled  up,  and  laid 
to  dry  thoroughly  on  a  cloth,  previously 
to  its  being  beaten  out  and  stored* 

SfiHA'GXA.    Spinaoh.    {J^rom  spima,  tk  > 


prickle ;  seeds  priekly.  Hat  ordt,  Ckewk' 
pods  [Chenopociacett].  IiinD^2l3-2>iffctft 
5'Pentandri4i,y 

Hardy,  pvcn-ltowvMd  aiiMii.    Sw  Sfiw ACS* 

5.  9lertifeetk  (p«tkeibV    1|. 

—  — —  glafbm  (smooth'^eedM).    1^« 
spim/ga  (priek]^-Merfe4).    1%. 

SPINOLE-TKXfU     JBtio'fiymiifc 

SpibjbX      (From     ^^eira^    anything 
wreathed;  the  flowering  branches  used 
in  garlands.  NaL,  oid.,  BouworU  ^Bosa- 
cete].    linn.,   Vt-Icotandria  2-JDi^ieiito 
gynia.) 

ASi  wkice^flowertd,  eaeept  wlicie  oihcmlw  mm^ 
ttoned.  Herhaeeaiu  uid  tubcroiMk  bf  dmnon  «f 
the  plaat  in  •pring;  slurulM»  by  euttu^aa  lajeii» 
and  aackera  ;  good  garden'  mtSL 

HABDY  TUBSBOUS'ROOTED. 
S.JUipe'ndula  (Jropwort).  S.  Scptember.^  Britain. 

—  — ^ —  mifnor  (smaller).  1 4.  Angoat.  Europe. 
—- pube'acena  (dovrnf),  H.  Augnat.  France. 

HARDY  ffiBKBACSOUB. 
8.  aru'ftcus  (goatVbeard).  4.  June.  Siberia.  I6S3. 

—  — —  Ameriem'na  (AaMriean).  4.  Jane.  N Jkiocr. 

—  Aorte'te  Oteardad).  4.  Jnaa.   NepaaL    iSSA. 

—  deuudttfta  (naked).    July.    South  Europe. 

—  dSgita'ta  (hand-feaoeii).  S.  Red.  July.  Siberia. 

I8S9- 

—  loba'ta  (lobed).  S.  Red.  Jidy.  N.  Amer.  1 765. 

—  |iatoi«'la(handWeaMri).l.Red.J«ly.Cbittaa823. 

—  ro/um<i/o'<uit(rouBd*leaTed>.  June.  Cashmere. 

1840w 

—  ulmafrta  (meadofr-swect:).  9.  Augvat*  Britain. 

—  «—  nm'Uifie*  (double .flowered).     S.     An- 

gust.    Britain. 

—  — —  tatiega'tu  (1 

—  ulmtfafiim.  (ela»-lcaved)« 

1790. 
— ph^llafntha  (leafy). 

—  UraiensiM{Ura\\Mn),   4. 

—  iMu;iiiii/o'/«a(whortleberry4aa«MU«  July.  India. 

1820. 


).  S.  Iniy.  Britain. 
.   J«ne»    Carniola. 


3.    June. 
April.   Uralia. 


isry. 


HARDY  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS, 
S^.  acuii/o'lia  (acute-leaved).    4.    May.   Siberia* 
I817. 

—  atpi'mt  (alpine).    S.    Mj.    Siberia.    I80S. 

—  arge'nfea  (silvery).    NepauL 

—  aria/o'lia  (vrbUe«beafli4eaYed).  8.  June.   N. 

Amer.     1837* 

—  be^Uft  (pretty).  3.   Red.  July.  Kepaol.   18^. 
--  bthUiftifUn  (bireit-lcaved).    ft.     Flak.    Jane. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 

—  ca'na  (hoary).    1|.    June.    Hungary.    I8S5. 

—  inipitaftn  (headed).  S.  June.  Oolumbia.  \9i%. 

—  ceanothifo'Ua  (oeanothns-leared).    2.     June. 

1 823. 

—  ehamecdri/u'iia  (germander*IeaTed).  4.   June. 

Siberia.     1709- 

—  — >-  inefm  (cut-Zeaoeil).  14*  Jane*  Geraway. 

—  — —  tne'dia  (intermediate).  l^.June.  Cknaany. 
ohlongi/o'Ua  (oblong-leaved).    3.    Jane. 

Huiiirarf.    iai6. 

—  — —  iiubrmcc9iQ'$m  (aab-raoeaied)*    l^    Jaae. 

—  — -  vmlffa'rit  (c<nniaoa)b    1^.   Jufyr 

—  corymhu'isn  (corymbed).    14>   July*    Virgiaia. 

I8I9. 

—  — —  foro'ria  (aistte).    S«    Aqguat*    N.Amer. 

1829. 
•^crHU^ift^tim  (lMw(lMr»4ean«d>.     S.    Jvdyb 
sfiberta.    I81!l.  •   . 
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&cr0iMi'<a(MoIlop-<ettMi^.  9«   April. 

■»  cj^o^fa  (•pteM&ng)*   a.    WUk» 

moon.    19if* 
'mjfen&ltm  (ligug).  4^  June.    £axo|>e», 
-^gromiifioff  (largo4loweceid).    Wluta. 
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June.    Ka- 


1880*. 
May. 


'^Iq^tritiifkfHm  (^7P«runuib>IietiT«d).    fi«  AinrU. 

K.Amer.    1040. 
^  — *■  Flumkmtiiafmi   (Plonlccnet**).      ApriL 

Canada. 
^  EmtUOtafHem,  (Kwitocliatka}.  Jane.  N.A»er. 

l(ts«. 
i^-*--irim«/eWi»CHun«l*SWiO*S.  Jnne.  Nortb 

India.    18S8. 
"^kmigaita  (Maootb^teuwd)*    4.     Red.     ll«|r« 

SitKh*..    1774. 
->  tamewola'ta  (speac-Kead-lfa««^.    Maurkiui. 
-•  bucifiylra  (logM'^owered).  9.  June.  India.  1SS8. 
-"oAaoa'/a  (noTened-egg-teooed).     S.     Jane* 

Hungary.    18l6. 
'^9tm^f^i*tt  (guelder-roM^RTed).     5*     Jane. 

N.  Amer.    1690, 
'^^•'^tomunMlia  (alightiy-wooUy).    6*    June. 

N.  Amer. 
«»  Ptckoude'ashi  (Piduiv).  4.  June.  Podolia.  1807* 
— pruni/i^iia    fto're'pWfM     (double  -  flowered  • 

pLum^leayed}.  6.  Macch.  Chiaa.  1844. 
'^ pube'tcent  idovtuy).  5.  Match.  Chusan.  )843. 
~*  «aitc^f/<ia  (wiUow-ieaved).  5.  July.  Britain. 
a/p0'«/m  (alpine).  6.  July.  Rutiiia.  1920. 

—  -— '  cafrnea  (^esa-eoloured).  S.  Flesh.  July. 

Britain. 
-m.^.^-^  grandi/lo'ra  (lazge-flowered).    4.    Fink. 

July.    Kamtsehatka.    I827. 
— laiif&lia  (broad-leaved).  5.  July.  Europe. 

—  •— —  jMimctt/a'te  (panicled),    July.    N.  Amer. 

—  Savra'nica  (Savranian;.  4.  April.  Podolia.  I8I9. 
-~eer6)^o'/ia  Oienuoe4eav«i).  4»  August.  Siberia. 

17*9. 

•* alpi'na  (alpine).  S.  Aucuat.  Siberia.  1817* 

-o  Ma^/c^rot'de*  (meadow-rue-Tike).  3.  June.  I>a- 

huria.    1804. 
•«*^  Tddo'/iAci*  (ToboUk).  4.  J^ne.  Rutria.    18S3. 
•^  tomen/o'eaCdtfwnyJ.  6.  August.  N.  Amer.  17SO. 

—  <ri(o6a'/(t  (three-lobed).  S.May.  Altai.  1801. 

JSABDt  EYEB&RBEN   SHBUBS. 
a.DeugWiiiiiDQUf^*^),    Bom.    Angost.    Go> 

lumbia.. 
•^fi'ssa  {cvLt-teaued),  3.  November.  Mexico.  1841. 

—  Lindleya'na  (Lindley's).    Himalayas. 

—  IU)9veiiafna  (Reeves's).  3.  May.  China.   1843. 

Spisakthe'ra.  (From  speira,  spii'al, 
and  anUusra^  au  anther ;  twisted  anthers. 
Kat.  ord.,  Mueworts  [KutaceoB].  Linn^ 
b'Pentandria  X'Monogytiia.) 

Store  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  short,  stnbby^ 
^dB*ahoota  in  eand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  sweet 
bottom-heat,  the  glass  to  be  removed  at  night; 
aandy  loam  and- flbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  50?  to 
aO<* }  summer,  W*  to  80^. 

S»  odoratfsmma  (sweetest-seented).    6.    White, 
red.    Btasil.    1888. 

Sfiba'kthbs.  Lady's  Traces.  (From 
speira,  spiral,  and  antlios,  a  flower ;  flowers 
arxanged  spirally.  Na£;  ord.,  Orclndg 
[Orchidacese].  Linn.,  '^O^Gynandiia  1- 
Manandria.    Allied  to  Neottia.) 

8tov»  tamrtriaL  orehid%  groim.  in  pofeb  Sm 
OmcjuDa. 


5.  m^efniea  (silvery).  White.  April.  BraiU.  1843. 

—  oat'rea  (golden).    Olive,  bfowa.    April.   Ou* 

tiaMla.    M4S. 

—  iractea'M  (/eM^^braeted).    I.    White,  yellow. 

Bfay.    »t.  Catherine.    1835. 

—  Mure'tica  (diuretic).    Green,  white.    Augmt. 

Valoaraiwii.    1838« 
•^granH/Uyra  (lavge-floweced).    Green^    Sep» 
tember.    N.  Amer.    Half-hacdf^ 

SKBavE*isA»  (From  Mpthm^  spin}*- 
and  nema,  a  fUament;  stamens  spiral. 
Nat.  ord.,  Spiderwortt  ^Commelynaceas]. 
Linn.,  Q-UexoMdriu  X^Monogtfjuia^  Allied 
to  Tcadescantift.) 

Gteenhouae  herbaceous.  Seeds,  and  division  of 
the  roots ;  sandy,  fibry  peat  and  loanu  Winter 
temp.,  AiP  to  66°;  summer,  Oo*  to  80^. 

S,fru'gran*  (fragrant).  1.  White.  Maj.  Ifesieo. 
1839. 

Spleemwobt.    AtpUfnitm, 

Spo'ndias.  Hog  Plum.  (The  ancient, 
name  of  a  wild  Plum;  resemblance  of 
fruit.  Nat.  ordt..^  Anacards  [Anacardiacese].. 
Liun.,  IQ'Decandria  ^-Pentag^ynia^) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttingeof  faaU-ripenedl 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat,  in  May 
oe  June ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  80°  to 
55° :  summer,  60°  to  80°. 

S.  acumiTia'ta  (pointed-Zeaoed).  June.  Malabar. 
1824. 

—  fun'tfa'ris  (axillary).    May.    Nepaul.    1824. 
—'  Ivftea  (yellow  "fruited),    80.    Yellov,  green. 

W.  Ind.    1739. 

—  jpurpu'rea  (purple-/rutYed).  30.  White,  green. 

W.  Ind.    I8I7. 

Sponge-tbee.    Aca'cia/arneMna. 

SpoBTiMGis  the  term  whereby  gardeners 
.describe  any  deviation  from  the  usual' 
form  or  colours  of  a  plant  or  flower. 

Spot,  a  disease  occurring  on  the  leaves 
of  the  pelargonium,  is  a  dry  gangrene; 
occasioned  by  an  irregulaiity  in  the 
supijly  of  moisture  and  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  but  especially  if  one  of  the 
exti^emes  is  much  below  the  degree  of 
heat  most  favourable  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  that  plant.  The  reason  of 
this  is  very  obvious.  If  a  pelurgonimn, 
or  uiy  other  plant,  bo  placed  in  a  highly 
stimulating  heat,  and  is  abundantly  bup> 
X)li£d  with  root  moisture,  it  immediately 
increases  its  surface  of  leaf  to  elai)orata 
and  digest  the  large  amount  of  sap  for- 
wai'ded  from  the  roots.  If  this  amount 
of  sap  is  subsequently  suddenly  reduced, 
by  lowering  the  temperature  and  addinj^ 
water  to  the  soil  less  freely,  the  increased' 
surface  of  leaf  is  no  longer  required,  and. 
it  is  a  law  pervading  all  the  vegetable 
creation  that  tho  moment  any  one  of  tlie 
parts  of  a  plant  is  unnecessary  to  it» 
immediately  that  part  begins  to  decay. 

Sfbbke  'U4.  (liamed  after  Dr.  Sprekel, 
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a  Gei-man  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllids 
[Amaryllidaceffi].  linn.,  Q-Hexandria 
l'Mono(/ynia,) 

This  is  the  new  name  for  the  old  Amarp'llig  for- 
ffio^i'ssima,  or  Jacobaa  Lily,  not  by  Dr.  Herbert, 
but  by  Heister,  a  German  botanist;  and  Dr.  H. 
bad  some  doubts  latterly  of  its  correctness.  Stove 
bulbs.  For  culture,  see  Hippra'strum. 
S.  bre'vis  {ihort-flowered).  I.Green,  red.    June. 

Bolivia.     1839. 
^  cffM'ster  (tnmhUr).  Red.  June.  Bolivia.  1839. 

—  forinosi'ssrina  (handsomest),  f.  Crimson.  June. 

Gu.atimaia.     l65S. 

—  glau'ca   (milky -green).      I*    White.    April. 

Bolivia.     1839. 

Sprtsjjge'lia.  (Named  after  C.  Spren- 
gel,  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  E pan-ids 
[Epacridacege].    Linn,,  b-Fentaiidria  1- 

Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  short  young 
»hootR,  a  little  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glaw,  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Winter 
temp.,  35°  to  4.'^**. 

S»  incumaUa  (flesh-coloured).    2.    Flesh.    May. 
N.  S.  Wales.     1793. 

Sprue.  A  market  name  for  the  smallest 
«prouts  of  asparagus. 

Spurge  Laurel.    Di^phne  laure'oJa. 

Spurless  Violet.    Erpe^tion, 

Spurring  is  cutting  tlie  lateral  or  side- 
shoots,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  buds  in 
length  of  them  projecting  from  the  main 
branches. 

Squash.  {OucuWbita  melope'po,)  See 
-Cucu'rbita. 

Squill.    Sci'lla. 

Staa'via.  (Named  after  M.  Slaaf,  a 
correspondent  of  Linnaeus.  Nat.  ord., 
Bruniads  [Bruniacecej.  Linn.,  5-P<?n- 
Xandria  l-Monogynia. ) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered   evergreens,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  sandy,  flbry  peat. 
Winter  temp  ,  38°  to  45°. 
jS.  cilia' ta  (hair-fringed'/eanecO<    14*  June.    1813. 

—  ^/u/tno'«a  (clammy).     1^.    April.     1/93. 

—  radia'^a  (rayed).     1.    May.     1/87. 

Sta'chys.  Hedge  Nettle.  (From 
■tiachys,  a  spike  ;  their  manner  of  flower- 
ing. Nat.  ord.,  Lipworts  [Lamiacese]. 
Linn.,  14:- Didynumia  l-Gymiiospermia.) 

Herbaceous  perennials,  by  seeds  and  divisions ; 
ahrubs,  by  cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  in  sandy 
soil,  iu  summer.  The  tender  kinds  require  a  cold 
pit  or  greenhouse  in  winter.  There  are  many 
annuals  and  biennials,  but  not  worth  culture. 

HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
^./m/t'cu/o'«tt  (small-shrubby).  1.  Purple.  July. 
Caucasus.     1818. 

—  Pates^i'na  (Palestine).  1 .  Purple.  July.  Syria. 

1820. 

—  stenophy'Ua  (narroir-Ieaved).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

Spain.     1833. 

GREENHOUSE  EVERGREENS. 
38.  Lama'rckii  (Lamarck**).   Yellow.  July,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1820. 


S.  ni j^o'M'(«ifir.kW).  9.  Fit«  ycOIow.  July.  Cfl|W- 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

HARDY  HER5?A0Z0rS. 
5.  nlopecu'rus  (foxtail- grasa-liUe).  1^.  Red.  3v^f» 

■South  Europir.     1750. 

—  cocci'nea  (8carlet).3.Scarlet.July.S.Amer.l798. 
-"fmnt'cuinm  (fennel-scented).  «.  Blue.    May. 

N.  Amer.     1834. 
-^•Oerma'nica  puh^ncena   (German-downy).    1.- 
Purple.    August.    Germany.     1826. 

—  glutinu^m  (clammy).  1.  Purple.  June.  Canoist- 

1/29. 
-^  grandifto'ra  (large-flowered).  \\.  Purple.  May. 

Siberia.     1800. 
-^Mrsu'ta  (hairy),  k'  Purple.  June.  Italy.  171«. 

—  inc'/'na  (hoary),  i-  Flesh.  June.  luly.  1/59. 

—  7<«7/c«  (Italian).    (J.    Purple.    June.    Europe. 

—  tuna'ta  (woolly).  2.  Striped.  July.  Siberia.  1781. 

—  wiacrott'm  (long-tailed).     1.    Pale  red.    July. 

Europe.     1820. 
•^menthvcfo'tia  (mint-leaTcd).    Yellow.      Jmy. 
Dalmatia.     1838. 

—  ni'rea  (snowv).  1.  Hed.  July.  Caucasna.-isar. 

—  o^ctW^/*  (shop).  1.  Purple.  August.  BriUin. 
a'lha  {white-flowered),  1.  White.  August. 

Britain. 

—  ortew^i'/M  (eastern).  1.  Light  purple.  August. 

Levant.     1737' 
--  puhe'scens  (downy).  Yellowish.  July.  Europe. 
I8I6. 

—  re'cte  (upright).  2.  Yellow.   July.  South  Eu- 

rope.    1633. 

—  tm'«a  (silky).  ».  Lilac.  August.  Nepaul.  1830. 

—  sero'tina  {laLte-floivertng)*    1^.    Bed.    August. 

Austria.     I8S2. 

—  fe/t'/era  (bristly).  14.  Red,  brown.  Caucasus. 

1887. 
-'-  speeio'sn  (showy).   4.  Scarlet.   July.    Mexico. 

1839. 
-^stri'da  (upright).  1^.  Purple.  June.  Denmark. 
1593. 

Staghyta'rpheta.  Bastard  Vervaiti, 
(From  stachys,  a  spike,  and  tarpheins^ 
dense ;  mode  of  flo<yrering.  Nat.  ord., 
I  Verbenas  [Verbenaceffi].  Linn.,  2-Z>«- 
andria  l-Monogynini  Allied  to  Verbena.) 
Annuals  and  biennials  treat  as  tender  stove 
annuals;  perennials,  by  division;  shrubs,  by 
cuttings  under  a  bell-glass,  in  sand,  and  in  bot- 
tom-heat; sandy  loam  and  h-.-xf-monld.  Winter 
temp.,  50°  to  60° ;  summer,  60°  to  85°.  MtUafbili* 
is  very  interesting. 

STOVE   EVERGREENS. 
S.  arista' ta  (awned-6rac^ee{).    2.    Purple.     Sep* 
tember.     S.  Amer.     184S. 

—  ceeru'lea  (blue).    2.    Deep  blue.    July. 

~  crassifo'Ua  (thick-leaved).  Violet.  June.  Braxil. 
1&26. 

—  hi'rta  (hairy).  Violet..  July.  New  Granada.1891. 

—  mu^a'AtVis    (changing-ytotc'ered).    3.     Orange. 

June.    S.  Amer.    1801. 

STOVE   BIENNIALS. 
5.  eWtior  (taller).  Violet.  October.  Braiil.  1821. 

—  Jamaice'nsis  (Jamaica).  2.  Blue.  July.  W.  Ind* 

1714. 

—  Oru'bicti  (OrnbUn).  S.  Violet.  July.  FaiMma. 

1699.    AnnuaL 

—  prisma'tica  (prismatic)*  2.  Blue.  May.  W.  Ind. 

1699. 
'"umhr&sa  (shady).  Bloe.  May.  CuiBUia.  1899. 

—  urticifo'lia  (nettk-leaveel).  3.  Blue.  June.   SI. 

Amer. 

—  Zucca's'm(Zurcsi^i^t}.  R<Me,  violet.  Jane.  1824» 
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Stachytj'bus.     (From  sfachys,  a  spike,   S, 
and  euros,  broad.    Nat.  ord.,  FUtosporaJs 
£Pittosporace8B].    Linn.,  b-Feniandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  shrub.    Cuttings  of  the 
poinu  of  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaM.  in 
April ;  fibry,  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.  VVmtei 
temp.,  3S°  to  45®. 
S.pr«'tfo*  (early).    Pink.    AprU.    Japan. 

Stackhou'sia.  (Named  after  JWr.  Stack- 
hou$e,  B  British  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Stackhousiads  [Stackhousiaceas].  Linn., 
fj  Pentandria  S-Trigynia.) 

New  Holland  planU.    Perennial,  by  division  of 
th«  plant  in  spring  ;  shrubs,  by  cuWings  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-»:la8S,  iu  iumrnvr-.    Winter  temP' 
lor  laUer,  35°  lo  45®. 
S.  tinariafo'lia  (flax-lcavcd).  3.  182S.  Eveigreen. 

—  tnono'gyna  (one->tyled).  1.  Pmk.  April.  1835. 

Hardy  herbaceous. 
4/>tt/Au/a'/a  (spatulate).   White.   Apnl.    1835. 
£ver  green. 

Sxadma'hnia  austra'ijs,  a  greenhouse 
evergreen  from  New  Holland,  should  be 
joined  to  Cupania. 

Stjeheli'na.  (Named  after  B.  Stahe- 
Uh,  a  Swiss  boUnist.  Nat.  ord..  Compo- 
sites [Asieracese].  Linn.,  Wi-Synfjeiiesia 
1-JEqualis.    Allied  to  Arctium.) 

Half-hardy,  purple-flowered,  deciduous  shrubs. 
Catlings  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-light,  in 
summer ;  sandy,  libry  loam  and  leaf-mould ;  re- 
<{uixe  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 
S.  arbore'seeju  (tree-like).   6.   August.    Candia. 

1739.  ,  , 

—  ehamtepeu'ee  (gTOund-pine-/tfa»«f).    2.    July. 

Candia.     l640. 

—  du'bia  (doubtful).  3.  June.  South  Europe.  1O40. 

Staff-tree.    Cela'struB, 

Standard.  A  tree  unsupported  by  a 
wall  or  trellis. 

Full  Standards  are  such  trees  as  are 
^rained  with  tall,  straight  stems,  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  clear  of  branches,  and 
are  then  suffered  to  branch  out. 

Half  Steuidards  are  trees  trained  with 
short  stems  only  two  or  three  feet  high, 
then  su£fered  to  branch  out  at  that  height 
to  form  heads;  having  low  heads  the 
fruit  is  more  easily  gathered.  Concave 
dwarfs  have  the  middle  hollow,  and  the 
branches  all  round  in  a  cup  form.  Hori' 
zontal  dwarfs  have  the  branches  extended 
all  round  in  a  flat  or  horizontal  position, 
but  Uie  concave  dwarf  is  to  be  preferred. 

Stanho'fea.  (  Named  after  Jtarl  Stan- 
hope. Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchidaoefle]. 
linn.,  UO-Gynandria  l-Monandria.) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  pots.    See  Obchiob. 

S.  aurafntia  (orange-coloured).    Orange.    June. 

La  Guayra.    1840. 
—  au'rea  (golden).  Yellow.  May.  Gaatimala.1835. 

48 


B^rkeri  (Barker's).    YeUow,  brown.    July. 

Mexico. 
bue^phatua  (bull-lvomed).  3.  Yellow,  crimson. 

May.    Quito.    1843. 

-  DeBome'tuiM  (Duke  of  Devonshire's).  U.  Yel- 
low, crimson.    June.    Peru.     1333. 

-  expa'nsa  (expanded).  Various.   May.  Mexico. 
1841.  ,     ^    ,„..       , 

-  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).  1.  White,  dune. 
Trinidad.    1824. 

-  -_  a'lba  (white).Whitc.June.Demerara.l811. 
incama'ta  (flesh-coloured).  White,  flesh. 

June.    Demerara.    1835. 

-  _  odora'ta  (sweet-scented).   White.    June. 
Demerara.    183S. 

"  grave' olene   (strong-scented).     Straw.    May. 
Peru.     1843. 

-  guttula'ta  (small-spotted).  Buff.  June.  Peru. 

1843.  „      .- 

-  tfarfMo'ni*  (Mrs.  Harrison's).  June.  BrazU. 

1836.  ..         _, 

-inodo'ra  (scentlens).     Yellow,  white.     May. 
Mexico.     1844. 

-  in*»'^«w  (notable).    1.   White,  purple.    Sep* 
tember^    Quito.    1836. 

_ •_ a7ro-|mrpu'r«a   (dark   purple).    White, 
purple.    September.    Uraail.     1830. 

fla'oa   (yellow).    Yellow,    purple.     Sep- 

tember.    Braiil.    1837. 

-_/it'/Ba  (tawny).  White,  led.    September. 
Brazil.    1838. 

lu'lea  (yellow).     Yellow,   purple.    Sep- 
tember.   Brazil.    1834. 

ma'jor  (larger).    Yellow,    purple.     Sep*^ 

tember.    Brazil.    1836. 

ofr«ctt'ra  (obseure).  White,  purple.  Sep- 
tember.   Brazil.    1830. 

p«'/«da  (pale).  White,  red.   September.^ 

Brazil.     1830.  ,     . 

-  Li'mi/ej/t  (Lindley's).  I.  Brown,  red.  August. 
Mexico.     1839.  . 

— /tf'nctfo  (lynx-plant).  Various.  June.  Mexico. 

—  *riacu/o'<a  (spoUed).  1.  Blue,  green.  August. 
Mexico.    1839.         ^  „^.        „ 

—  Jtfor/io'na  (Von  Martius*8).   1.   White.   May. 

Mexico.    1843. 
«.  _—  bV color  (two-coloured-yfotowM).  1.  White, 
purple.    June.    Mexico.    1843. 

—  oeula'ta  (eyed).  3.  White,  purple.  June.  Bra- 
zil.   1829'  ,   ' 

— Barkeriafna  (Barker's).  S.  White,  purple. 

June.    Mexico. 
.pa'tUda  (pale).  White,  red.  June.  Mexico. 

1836.  .  ,       _ 
mo'/or  (larger).    White,   purple.    June. 

Mexico.     1835. 

—  quadriet/mis  (four-homed).    3.   Yellow,  rea. 
June.    Spanish  Main.  - 

—  Broken  (Mr.  Rucker's).  YeUow,  brown.  May. 
Guatimala.    1843. 

—  BusselUa'na  (Duke  of   Bedford's).     Vanoue* 
May.    Brazil.     1843. 

•^saeea'ta  (bagged).  YeUow,  green.  May.  Gua- 
timala.   1836.  ..       «      .     , 
.. pafUidaipt^t).  YeUow.  Mfty.  Guntunala. 

^tigri'fM  (ciger-fpotterf).    S.    Bed,   chocolat*. 

July.    Xalapa. 
^  _.  atra'/a  (blacked).    Oimnge,  black.    July* 

Guatimala.     1843. 
-. .._  purpufrea  (purple).  Orange,  purple.  July. 

Guatimala.    1836. 

—  Wco'riM*  (three-homed).   Knk,  white.    Peru. 

—  ttenu'Mta  (handsome).    Guatimala.    1839. 

—  IFo'fdii  (Ward's).  1.  YeUow,  brown.  Auguat* 
Mexico.    1836. 
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SxANitf^A.  (Named  after  the  JSari  a/ 
Derby,  NaLord.,  Crwcj/cw  [Brassicacec]. 
Linn.,  I!) -Tetr adynamia,) 

'HaMv'hei^aeeotts  perexmiRl.  Seeds,  and  fll- 
vivion  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  stndy  loam  and 
▼cgetable  mould. 

&pimuUi'JMa  (kaflct^like^eanetf).  1.  YeDow. 
Jane.    Louisiana.    1810. 

STAPF/iiiA.    (Named  after  J,  B,  Btafel, 

a  Dutch  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Asclejrinds 

[AMlepiadaoeae]*     Linn.,  Tt-PmUandria 

2-Digynia.) 

Greenhouse  ever^eens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttings  of  shoots  in  spring,  well-dried 
at  the  base  before  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil ; 
sandy  ]oam,  brick-rubbish,  and  broken  bricks, 
with  top  -  dressings  of  rotten  cow  -  dung  when 
growing  freely,  or  manure  waterings.  Winter 
temp.,  40®  to  50*,  and  dry  ;  summer,  60®  to  80*, 
ajxd  moisture,  bat  with  judgment  at  all  times. 

S.  acumina'ta  (pointed-/eao£(2).  |.  Purple-striped. 
Anguat.    1795. 

—  amb^gMa  (doubtful).  2.  Purple,  brown.  June. 

17(^5. 

—  apefrta  {optn-flowered),    2.    Tcllow,  purple. 

July..  179&. 

—  aste'riiu  (star-fish-like).  J.  Violet.  May.  1795. 
•^Msu'lea   (two-forrowed).     1.    Yellow-striped. 

July.     1805. 

—  te/yma  (toad-like).   1.  Yellow-striped.  July. 

1 800. 

->  eac^o'nm's  <cactn8-Uke).  §.  Yellow-striped. 
August.     1844. 

•^  cane^scene  (hoary).    4.    Brown.    July.    179$. 

"-  cilia' ta  (hair-fringed).  ^.  Green-striped.  No- 
vember.   1795. 

—  comaVa  (tufted).   1.  Pale  yellow.  September. 

1819> 
•^  oompa'cto  (compact),  i.  Brown.  August.  1800. 
<—  conci'nna  (neat),    i.    Green.    July.     1/98. 
•^  decofra  (gracefiU).  i.  Yellow-striped.  March. 

1795. 
•r»  <(ej9re'«ffa  (depressed).  ^.  Brown,  purple.  July. 

—  divarica'ta  (straggling).  2*  Flesh-coloured.  Au- 

gUBt.    1798. 

—  e'legans  (elegant),    i.  Purple.    August.    1/95. 
•^JUttro'sMs  (split-beaked).  24.  Yellow,  green. 

1823. 
•x-jEatrfcomo'to  (ydlow-tufted).  ^.  Yellow.   1810. 
— fuKa'ta  (browned).    ^.   Brown,  purple.  July. 

18U. 

—  jremtna'^a  (twin-yfowereii).  \.  Purple.  March. 

1706. 

—  gemmifto'ra  (gem-flowered).   ^,   Dark  purple. 

October*    1795* 

—  glandtUi'fera  (glanded).  4.  Yellowish.  August. 
«~  giunduliflo'ra  (gland-flowered).  4*  Brown.  Au- 
gust.   1795. 

•-  gkttifca  (niilky>grMQ)f  2.  Red,  purple.   JiUjr. 

1799. 
•^  gUtmera'ta  (crowded),  i.. Brown.  August.  Id04. 

—  Gordo'm  (Gordon's).  1.  Yellow,  brown.  1796. 
^- jrraiuii^oVa  (lasge-flowend).  1.  Dark  purple. 

October.    1795. 

•^  OiMConea'na  (GuMone's).  \.  Red-striped*  Oc- 
tober.   Sicily.    1833. 

^-Jkama'^a  (hooked),  i.  BLood-md.   July.  1820. 

— /n>«M7a  (hairy),    i.    Purple.    July.    17 10. 

•*.•  — —  a'tra  idaak^flowered),  ^.  Dark  purple. 
July.    1710. 

^  tdrtti'tla  (rather  hairy). ^.  Brown.  August.  1800. 

—  Jiispi'dula  (rather  bristly),  i.  Green.  July.  1824. 


8.  Jacquiaia'nm  (Jacqnm**).  i.  BuKpto.  Ai^att. 

1802. 

—  /ttoe'fBCv/aCgtrlisb).  1.  Brown.  Purple.  July. 
-' imniffi^ta  {%mjsxAh^  \.  Brown.  Asignsft.  1800. 
•^lanifgera  (woolly).  ^.  Brown.  August.  1600. 
— /uVtiia  (shining).  1.  Purple.  JuTjr.  1812. 
'^macuMga  (spotted).  1.  Bcowtt^tnped.  Au- 
gust.   1804. 

^marginafta  (rtfd-edged).    ^.    Tellow-atriped. 

July.    1805. 
'^marmora'ia  (marbled).   1.    TeBov*  alriped. 

July.    1820. 

—  Mauofni  (Masson^s).    a. 

—  mt'drto  (mixed).  1.  Yellow-striped.  Jiily.  1600. 

—  moscha'ta  (musky).  ^.    Brown,  pnple.  July. 

—  mii/^o'ra  (many-flowered).    1.    VioleC  red. 

September.    18 1 7. 

—  muta'biliB  (ohan  geable) .    i.    Ydlow  -  atrfped. 

June.     1823. 
— >  normal lia  (regular-apofitfrf).  ^,  Yellow*striped. 
July.     1821. 

—  ophUi'neula  (small-serpaat).  \,  Bcown.  July* 

1805. 
«-  panicula'ta  (panided).  ^.  Green,  brown,  pur- 
ple.   July.    1805. 

—  jDa7u/a  (spreading).    1.  Orange.    July.   1797. 

—  J9t'c^/(painted).^.  Yellow-striped.  August.  1/99. 

—  pufnida{p9Xti).    4.    Pale  blue.    1618. 

—  pili'/eta  {hairy •tubercledj.    L.    Dark  purple. 

Jaly.     1790. 

—  planifto'ra  (flat- flowered),  i.  Pale  yellow.  Au- 

gust. 1805. 
—pulche'Uairkeat).  i.  Yellow-striped.  Ifaj.  1795. 
— pu'lehra  (beautiful),    i.  YeUow-stxipad.   Au^ 

gust.    1 800. 

—  ptUoina'ta  {cu%\i\ox\- flowered).  4*  Dark  violet. 

August.    1795. 

—  quinquen^rvie  (five-nerved).  1.  YeIlow.«triped. 

May.     1800. 

—  ratno'aa  (branchy).  1^.  Dark  pnip1e«  Jutte*  1705« 

—  refit! xa  (bent-back).  A.  Green,  purple.   July. 

—  fWtt'«a(bitten-off).^.  Yellow-striped.  July.  1800. 

—  reoolu'ta  (coiled-hMk-fiowered),    1.    Purple. 

July.    1790. 
—Tu'fa  (rusty-brown).  ^.  Brown.September.l795« 

—  rugo'sa  (wrinkled).    Purple,  green.    June. 

—  Si'tnaii  (Sims's).  ^.  Dark  purple.  July.    1800. 
—■  atri'cta  (upright).  ^.  Pale  blue.  August.  1814. 

—  aerrula'ta  (»a.v/-edged).  ^.  Purple.  July.  180&. 

—  soro'rta  (oister).   1.  Dark  purple.  July.   I797> 

—  apecta'bUia  (showy).    \.    I>ant  purple.     De- 

cember.    1802. 

—  etefla'ria  (starry),    i, 

—  5/^'/?ia  (Stygian).  4*  Dark  purple.  August.  1810t 

—  variega'ta  (variegated).     1.     YeUoW'Btriped. 

August.    1727* 

—  varia'bilis  (variable).  YeBow,  ared.  Joae.  1629« 

—  vetuUa  (stale).  ^.  Dark  pur|4e.  Aogaat.  179S« 

—  Wendlundia'na  (Wendland's).      1.      YeUow* 

striped.    August.     1818. 

Staphyle'a.  Bladder  -  Nitt  (Prom 
staphyle,  a  bunch;  flowers  in  olnsters. 
Nat.  ord.,  Bladder-Nuts  [Staphyleacese]. 
Linn.,  6-Peniandria  S-TViyynia.) 

Hardy,  white  -  flowered,  dedduooa  akmba. 
Seeds  sown  when  ripe,  remaining  a  year  or  oiora 
in  the  soil;  cuttmgs  in  September;  lajnan  and 
suckers ;  any  light  soil.  OecidemiafU§  requires  a 
hothouse,  but  it  scarcely  deserves  one ;  pinna*tm 
is  singiilar  from  its  large  bladder-capsules. 
S.  Buma'ida  (Bumaldan).    June.   Japan.     ISM. 

—  occidentu'lia  (western).    SO.    Jamaica.    18S4« 

—  /jtnmt'^a  (leafleted).    ff.    June.    England. 

—  trifofUa  (three-leaved).  0.  May.  N.  Amer*  lM» 
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Stja  AfpO:.    'Oha^Mpivy'Uwn, 

SsiB  07  B£THi«EH£U.     OrttUho'galum, 

Sx4B  ThbmHjB.    CetUau'rea  oalci'trq^a. 

SxtasMmk,  A  term  used  to  designate 
the  hasteniag  the  ^ominenoexneiit  of 
growth*  «ifeher  in  a  seed  or  pUut,  by  &ab- 
mitting  it  to  ortiBaial  heaL 

Sta'tkie.  Sea  liavender*  (From^to- 
/(2v,  to  9i<yp;  .the  -poyr&duL  medical  as- 
tringeney  icf  some  of  the  species.  NaL 
ord.,  Xeadwoftfs  [PiuiabaginaceffiJ.  Linn., 

Hwdf  pflwttiiik,  bf  divaiion  and  «Md«,  uid 
tender  ipflfiies  by  «ittular  means,  ^  and  alao  by 
cuttings  g  those  aequiring  a  cold  pit  and  green- 
house flourish  best  in  sandy,  flbry  loam  and  a 
little  peat,  also  good-aatd  fibiy. 

OREENHOUU:  BVRBOSBEHB. 
S.  urb^na  (tree).  S.  3hie.  Inly.  Teneriffe.  1830. 

—  Diekfofnu  (Dickson's).  Purple.  May.  1840. 
>— tfcAiot'de«  (echiuiu-like).    1.  Pale  blue.    July. 

South  Europe.     1752.    Biennial. 
•^-gratuH/kt^wn  (lai^-flowrered)*    1836. 

—  moMope'taia  (oae-petaled).   8.  Purple.   July. 

Sicily.    1731. 

—  ^^~  denttda'ta  (naked-«femm«{).   9.   Purple. 

July.    Sieiiy.    !««•. 
— smffruHcit'sa  (undor<«hrubby).  \.  Blue.  July. 

Sibetia.    JJ^9* 

HALF-HARDY  HERBACEOUS, 
5.  JEgypH'aca  (Egyptian).   1^.  Pale  pink.  May. 

Ararat.    T829. 

—  alaHa  (wingr«i%  1.  Purple,  yellow.  July.  1806. 
— •  auricula'ta  (eju-ed).  ^.  Blue.  July.  Galicia.  I8I7. 
— 'auticultefo'Ra  (atirieula-leaved).  i.  Bed.  July. 

Barbary.     1/81. 

—  oTwfra'its  (southern).  1.  N.  Holland.  JfliS. 
—- cme'rea  (grey),   l.  Blue.  July.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1810. 

—  conge'stu  (crowded).  Red.  July.  Altai.  1837. 

—  votupi'eua  (conspicuous).      1.     Pink.     July. 

Russia.    1804. 

—  «orc(a'to  (heart-iaaoed).  ).  Bine.  June«  South 

Europe.    1752. 

—  emarffina'ta  (notched-ended).  |.  Purple.  May. 

Oibraltar. 
-^folio'sa  (ifiofy).    I.  Purple,  white.  July.  Gra- 

ciosa.     1830., 
'-'frule'scefu  (ihTuhbj).  1.  Blue.  Canaries.  1 847* 
— Hmhriec^ta  (imbricated).    TenerifFe.    1820. 

—  inco'Na  (hoary).  I.  Piak.  July.  Eg^t.    1823. 

—  lime'iMtfjn  (limoaium.    Wild  Marsh  Beei).    1. 

Blue.    J)4y.    England. 

—  'meu^rophy'Ua  (large-leaved).  2.  White*  May. 

Canaries.    1SS4. 
— .muaroMi'/aO^iiiie-poiated).  l.Bed.  July.  Bar- 
bary.   1784. 

—  ooa///u7ta  (oral-leaved).  1.  Whits?.  July.  Ca- 

naries.   I8I6. 

—  peetima'ta  (oomb*like).   |.   Blue*  September. 

Cmariea.    1780. 
-^  pBeu'dO'arme'ria  (false-armeria).  Violet.  April. 
1840. 

—  puhe^rtOa  (rather  downy).  |.  Vielet.  Hay.  Qi»* 

eioaa.    1880. 
-puke'sceru  (downy).  ^  Red.  July.  South  Eu- 
rope.'  1824. 

—  purpura'ia  (purpled).  6.  Pnridet  Jidlf .  C^w 

of  fifMldJiofM.    JMt. 


&  tea'bra  (rongh-^reuicAeef).  I.  Blue.  June.  Cape 

«f  'Gw&  Bope.     1788. 
—•«tet«af£a(aoollap*/eanNO.    .1.    Bwple,  yeilow* 

At^asi,    Iieaant.    iCs^. 
-» tpedo^sa  (showy).  1  .White.  July.  Russia.  1776* 

—  tttrag^na  (four-angled).  8.  Red.  July.  Cape 

4il  «oed  Hope.    Ittt. 

HARinr  HEEBACEOTJS. 

^.  Att&'ica  (Altaian).  J.  Blue.  July. Liberia.  1820. 

-^ar#i0»<a'/a  pointed).  ^  Slue.  Jtdy.  South 
.Fnusce.    ISW. 

->-  aufrea  (golden).    Golden.    Siberia.    1832. 

-^  leOiSifo'lia  (daisy-leaved).  |.  Pale  blue.  June. 
Greece.    1810. 

•—  VaoUr  (iwo*oela«ied).  Boiple,  white.  Mqr. 
1687. 

■—  iineno'sa  (two;nerved).1.81ue.  July.  ^England. 

-^  CaroNnta'na  (Carolina).  1.  Bhie.  June.  Caro- 
lina.   1820. 

—  Ca'ffrieei  (Caspian).    I*   Pide  blue.  July.  Cas- 

pian Sea. 

—  coria'ria  (coriaria-like).  1^.  Lilac.  July.  Cau- 

caaua. 
•^.euneiftaiwt&gtmlemted),   ^  Blue.  July.   Si- 
beria.   1820. 

—  dicko'loma   (two- ranked),    i.    Blue.     July. 

South  Europe.    1810. 

—  eiAAMW  (hedgehog).  ^.  Red.  July.  Caueasua. 

1818. 

—  eio'/a  (tall).  I.  Blue.  August.  Siberia.   1S20. 

—  exi'mt a  (choice).  1.  Lilac,  rose.  August.  Sou- 

garia.     1844. 
^ferula'cea(im\Au^lamoedi,  1.  Yellow.  July.  Si- 
beria.   1796* 

—  flexuo'sa  (zigraj:).'!. Purple.  July.  Siberia.  1791. 

—  J^ortu'ni  (Fortune's).  1.  Yellow.  April.  China. 

1S4S. 

—  giobulariitfo'lia  (globularia-leaved).  1.  White. 

August.    Mexico.     1 821 . 

—  Qmeli'ni    (Gmelin's),     1.    Blue.     July.     Si- 

beria.    1796. 

—  Qr^ea  (Greek).  4.  White.  June.  Greece.  leH. 
-^  gramini/o'lia  ({(rasB-lcaved).    1.    Red.    June. 

Siberia.     1/80. 

—  ioHf&Ha  (broad-leaved).  1.  Blue.  June.    Si- 

beria.   1791. 

—  in<tt«'/a  (small).  4.  Red.  June.  Mediterranean. 

1658. 
~  na'na  (dwarf).    ^.    Blue.    July.    Britain. 

—  oim/e'fta  (olive-leaved).    1.   Red.  July.  Italy. 

1668. 
— ^ntlao'sa  (frosted).    1.   White.   July.    South 
Europe.     1823. 

—  rariflo'ra  (tbin-flowered).  Blue.  July.  Britain. 
^  irliea/ii^a  (netted).  4*  Blue.  July.  England. 
-- rpUdophff'Ua  (file- leaved).     3.    Blue.    May. 

Port  Natal.    1840. 
-^tcopa'ria  (broom-like).  1.  Blue.  July.  Siberia. 
179«. 

—  gpatula'ta  (apatnla-lfoeeaO*  J*  Purple.   July. 

Barbary.    1804. 

—  tpicu'ta  (spiked).  ^.  White.    July.    Caucasus. 

I8I9.    Anxraid. 
•—  Taia'rk:a  (Tartarian).  1:^.  Pink.  June.  Russia. 

1731. 
-^  Tkoui'nii  (Thouin's).  1.  Blue.  August.  New 

Africa.    17OO. 

—  ofmt'ftea  (twiggy),    i.    Blue.    July.    181 B. 
•«-  9irgutii  (rod* like).     1^.   Blue.    July.    Spain. 
^  WUldenowi'iia  (Willdenow'a).  |.  Violet.  July. 

France.    1800. 

Stations  eob  Fruit-trees.  Unless 
the  soil  is  good,  this  is  the  best  mode  of 
fjlanting;  and  it  often  renders  draining 
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unnecessary.  If  the  soil  be  too  wet,  the 
hole  need  only  be  half  the  prescribed 
depth ;  the  other  half  may  rise  above  the 
ordinary  ground  leveL  If  too  dry,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  eloYate  the  surface,  only 
oare  must  be  taken  not  to  place  the  collar 
of  the  tree  too  deep,  which  is  a  serious 
fault  under  all  circumstances.  Let  the 
stations  extend  three  feet  on  each  side 
the  position  for  the  tree,  thus  producing 
an  excavation  of  six  feet  square*  Two 
feet  in  depth  is  amply  sufficient  for  any 
fruit-tree,  especially  for  a  dwarfing  plan. 
The  soil  then  should  be  thrown  entirely 
out,  and  four  or  five  inches  more  must 
be  allowed  for  some  impervious  material, 
which  we  will  presently  describe.  In 
throwing  out  the  soil,  care  must  be  taken 
to  place  it  in  samples,  or  both  labour  and 
material  will  be  wasted.  It  veiy  frequently 
happens  that  three  distinct  samples  of 
sou  or  subsoil  will  come  to  hand  during 
the  operation^  Of  course  all  clayey,  or 
BOUT,  and  badly-coloured  subsoil  must  be 
rejected,  and  its  amount  will  be  supplied 
by  the  new  material  to  be  introduced ; 
and  if  this  is  scarce,  any  ordinary  sur- 
face-soil may  be  in  part  substituted.  In 
filing  the  materials  back  again,  the  best 
of  the  originfd  surface -soil  must  be  kept 
downwards,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with 
the  new  soil ;  the  inferior  or  second-rate 
8oil  may  be  kept  to  dress  the  surface  with. 
As  to  character  of  soil  to  be  introduced, 
that  depends  partly  upon  the  soil  already 
existing  in  the  garden,  as  well  as  on  the 
kind  offruit-tree  about  to  be  planted.  If 
the  soil  is  naturally  sandy  and  dry,  a  very 
stiffor  clayey  loam  should  be  selected; 
if  naturally  clayey,  any  fresh,  mellow, 
sandy  loam,  or  even  the  paring  of  road- 
sides, commons,  or  lanes,  will  prove 
excellent  material.  The  furrowings  of 
old  leys  from  what  is  considered  good 
wheat  soil,  is,  however,  of  all  other  soils 
the  best  adapted  for  general  fruit  culture. 
Whatever  materials  are  used,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  more  of  turfy 
matter  that  can  be  introduced,  the  longer 
will  the  compost  endure.  Any  sort  of 
turf,  even  from  hungiy  situations,  is 
moat  relished  by  fruit-trees.  If,  never- 
theless, no  turf  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
soil  is  loose  and  po<Mr,  it  is  well  to  intro- 
duce any  reftise  vegetables  of  a  diy 
character,  such  as  decayed  bean  or  pea 
haulm,  ordinary  straw,  old  thatch,  or, 
indeed,  anything  of  a  decaying,  vegetable 
character  which  is  strong  m  fil^  and 


enduring.  If  any  manure  is  thought 
necefeaiy,  it  should  be  fresh  firom  the 
stable  or  cew-shed,  as  such  will  «nduxe 
longer  in  the  soil;  merely  using  one 
barrowful  of  mellow  and  rather  ridi  soil 
to  plant  the  tree  in.  As  before  observed, 
the  most  inferior  portion  of  the  soil  may 
be  reserved  to  dress  the  surface  of  the 
station  with  after  the  tree  is  planted; 
here  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  wiU  be  in  an 
improvable  position.  We  now  oome  to 
the  hard  materifds  for  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  ;  four  or  five  inches  in  depth,  as  be- 
fore stated.  It  matters  not  what  this  is 
composed  of:  broken  stones  from  quar- 
ries, brickbats,  chalk,  cinders,  or  dink- 
ers,  d^c,  all  are  eligible.  These  being 
rammed  hard,  throw  a  coating  of  fine- 
riddled  cinders  over  the  whole,  or  very 
fine  gravel :  this  secures  drainage,  and 
prevents  the  roots  entering  to  any  inja- 
rious  extent. 

Siauboca'nthus.  (From  9iauro$f  a 
cross,  and  akanthOj  a  spine;  two  side- 
spines  at  the  base  of  the  principal  spine 
give  it  the  resemblance  of  a  cross.  Nat. 
ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaoee]. 
Linn.,  IQ-MoncuUlphia  G-Decandritu  Al- 
lied to  Ulex.) 

Hardjr evergreen.  Seeds,  and  eattiagt  of  yoong 
shooU  under  a  hand-light,  in  anmiaer,  in  aaadj 
■oil. 

8.  apJ^nius  (leafless).  S.  Tellow.  iCij.  Partugal. 
1893. 

Staves-Acbb.  Delphi'nium  staphisa*- 
yria, 

Steepino.  (See  Gsbmimation.)  It  is 
a  very  unfounded  idea,  that  by  steeping 
seeds  in  certain  solutions  the  vigour  and 
fecundity  of  the  plants  to  which  they 
give  birth  might  be  promoted.  A  certain 
degree  of  heat,  oxygen  gas,  and  water  are 
all  the  requisites  for  germination,  and 
until  this  process  has  commenced,  no 
liquid  but  water  at  common  temperatures 
will  pass  through  the  coverings  of  a  seed. 
So  soon  as  germination  has  commenced, 
tills  power  to  exclude  foreigp  fluids 
ceases,  but  the  organs  starting  into 
activity  are  so  delicate,  that  the  weakest 
saline  solutions  are  too  add  and  offensive 
for  them.  So  utttely  incapable  are  the 
infant  roots  of  imbibing  such  solutions^ 
that  at  first  they  are  absolutely  depend- 
ent themselves  for  their  very  existence 
upon  the  seed-leaves,  and  if  these  are 
removed  the  plant  either  makes  no  fur- 
ther advance  or  altogether  perishes.  To 
hasten  the  germination  of  peas,  beans, 
41^0.,  it  28  a  good  plan  to  soak  them  ia 
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water  for  twelve  hours  previously  to  sow- 
ing ;  and  old  seeds  of  all  kinds  have 
had  their  germinating  powers  aronsed 
hy  patting  them  into  water  heated  to 
HOQp,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it 
until  cold. 

Steujl'bza*  Stitohwort  (From  stetio, 
a  star.  Nat.  ord.,  Chvetoorts  [Caryo- 
-phyllaceflB].    Linn.,  lO-Decandria  8-2Vi- 

^ynia.) 

A  genot  of  weedy  herbs,  with,  the  exception  of 
StelMria  holo'stea,  one  of  the  prettiest  flower- 
garden  pleats  for  Mar  in  the  British  Flora.  In- 
creased by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring  or  au- 
tumn, when  it  may  be  planted  out  to  floweri  end 
may  be  femoved  in  June  when  the  flowers  axe 
over. 

Stena'ctis.  (From  stenos,  narrow, 
and  akiin,  a  sunbeam ;  the  rays  of  the 
expanded  blossoms.  Nat  ord.,  Compo- 
sites [Asteracese].  linn.,  i9-8yngenesia 
2-Superflua.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Seeds,  which,  if  sown  in  a 
slight  hotbed  in  March,  will  produce  plants  to 
bloom  the  same  season ;  division  of  the  root  in 
spring. 

S,  heterophy'Ua  (Tarious-leaved).  1.  White.  Jnly. 
N.  Amet*     lO^O. 

—  imtloi'det  (inula-like).  1.  Red.  August.  Nepsul. 

—  Mpeci^sa  (showy).  2.  Purple.  July.  California. 

1831. 

—  atrigo'm  (short-bristled).  1.  White.  July.   N. 

Amer.    1810. 

Stena'nthera.  (From  s/6no«,  narrow, 
and  antJiera,  an  anther;  the  stamens 
hroader  than  the  anthers,  which  are 
narrower  in  proportion.  Nat.  ord.,  Epa- 
crids  [Epacridaceffi].  Linn.,  6-Pentan- 
dna  1-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  New  Holland  evergTcens.  Cut- 
tings of  young,  short  shoots,  a  little  firm  at  their 
base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glsss,  and  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  in  May;  sandy,  flbry  peat,  with 
enoogli  of  ohareoal  end  broken  pots  to  keep  the 
soil  open.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45**. 
5.  eiUafta  (hair>fringed).    Red.    April. 

—  pini/o'tia  (pine-leaved),  fi.  Scarlet.  June.  1811. 

Stb'nia.  (From  stenos,  narrow;  the 
pollen  masses.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
chidaceEB].  Linn.,  ZO-Gynandria  i-Mo- 
nandria.    Allied  to  MaxiUaria.) 

Stove  orchid,  grown  on  blocks.    See  Oschidi. 

S.  pafUida  (T^e^ftowered),   4*   Vcllow.   August. 
Demerara.    1837* 

Stenochi'lus.  (From  Mtenos,  narrow, 
and  chcilosy  a  lip ;  the  narrow  Up  of  the 
Hower.  Nat.  ord.,  Myopomds  [Myopo- 
raceaa].  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  'i-Anyio- 
spermia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Holland. 
Cuttings  of  yonng  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 

Slass,  m  April  or  May  s  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
bry  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  4&*'. 

S»  gWber  {MmoolStk'4ea9td),   a.    Redf    1803. 


S»  longift/lhu  (loBg-leaved).  4.  Searlet.April.l8S5. 

—  maeti/a'liM  (spotted).  S.  Scarlet.  April.  1820.- 
■— eisco'etw  (clammy),  a.  Yellow.  October.  1844. 

Stenochla'na.  (fVom  ttenos,  nar- 
row, and  cfUaina,  a  cloak ;  the  covering  of 
the  spore-cases.  Nat  oid..  Ferns  [Poly- 
podiaeeae].  Linn.,  24fOryptoganUa  1- 
FUicet.) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Fenuv*   See  Fsmivt. 

S.  heterotn&rpha  (various-formed).   April.   Aus- 
tralia. 

—  limontfo'lia  (limonia-leaved).    Mav.    E.  Ind. 

—  longi/o'lia  (iong-leaved).  S.  June.  W.  Ind.  1810. 

—  «ca'fuf«fu  (climbing).  30.  July.  E.  Ind.  1841. 

—  sorbifo'Ua  (service-leaved).  July.  W.  Ind.  1793. 

—  spondieifo'lia  (hog-plum-leaved).  June.  E.Ind. 

—  tri'quetra  (three-siaed).    July.    E.  Ind. 

Stenoco'byne.  (From  stenosy  narrow, 
and  koryne,  a  dub.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidace©].  Linn.,  20-Gynandria  1- 
Monandria.) 

Stove  orehtd,  grown  in  a  basket.  See  Okchids. 

S.longie&mis  (long-homed)«    Orange-spotted. 
Demerara.    1843. 

Stenome'ssok.  (From  stenost  narrow, 
and  messon,  the  middle ;  the  flowers  con- 
tracted in  the  middle.  Nat  ord.,  Jma- 
ryllids  [Amaiyllidacese].^  Linn.,  Q-Hex- 
andria  l-Monogynia»  Allied  to  Coburgia.) 

Pretty  frame  or^  half-hardy  bulbs,  requiring 
complete  rest  in  winter;  "sandy  soil,  shade,  and 
plenty  of  moisture  in  summer."  They  flower  be- 
fore the  leaves  rise,  and  are  easily  increased  from 
ofEset-bulbs  in  spring  i  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat. 

S.  {Mranti'aeum     (orange  -  coloured  -  flowered). 
Orange.    May.    Quito.    1843. 

—  eoc^'neum  (scarlet).    Scarlet.    May. 

—  croVeum  (saffron-coloured).    1.  Copper.  May. 

1830. 

—  eufrvidetu  (bent-toothed).  Yellow.  May.  Peru. 

1848. 
—yfa'iwm  (yellow).   Yellow.   May.  Peru.    1833. 

—  Hartwtfgii  (Hartweg's).    1.   Orange.    March. 

Quito.     1844. 

—  lati/o>Uum  (broad-leaved).  I.  Yellbw.  March. 

Lima.    1837. 

—  vi«e//t'nMm  (yolk-of-egg).    1.    Yellow.    April. 

Lima.    1843. 

Stenorhy'nchus.  {"Fromstenost  narrow, 
and  rhynchus,  a  beak;  shape  of  the  co- 
lumn. Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaceffi]. 
Unn.,  ZO-Gynandria  l-Monandria»  Allied 
to  Spiranthes.) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  pots.    See  Okcbidi. 

5.  aphy'Ua  (leafless).  I.  Brown,  red,  green.  June. 

Trinidad.    18S6. 
-^  cifmabari'ntu  (cinnabar-coloured).     Orange, 

red,  yellow.    June.    Mexico.    1846. 
"' plantagi'nea   (plantidn-Zeaverf).    Red.    June. 

Ncpaul.     1824. 

Stbno'stomuh.  (From  stenos,  narrow, 
and  stoma,  a  mouth;  referring  to  the 
flower.  Nat  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cincho- 
nacese].  Linn.,  &-Pentandria  l-Afonp- 
yynia.    Allied  to  Guettarda.) 
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stow*  wMtei>6<y«mefl^  llPi«t  todinH 
Arabs.    CttCtiBgs  of  Uflir-ripaRd  shofite  m  sntd, 
under  «  ffim>  i»  •  vweet  bottkHii'>be!M ;  pnue  «nd 
loam.    Winter  taat^^  fiO^  U>  A«P  »  aiuui]B«r«.fl«°  to 
80°. 
8>  lutcidam  (shining).    Vtmf,    1919. 

andototis,  eared;  the  ear-like  prooessevon 

the  opovn  of  thv  atttmeiM^.   Nait  avd^  ^a- 

tUpiaiU  [Aselepiad«M«'jw    Linak,  &-P«»- 

tajidria  l-Monogynia.) 

Sb>»«,  white-flowend,.  evergreen  twiners.  Out- 
tint^  ol  the  points  of  »hoot«»  but  besc  by  small, 
stLir  side-«hooU|  io^saad,  under  a  b«U-gias8,  and 
plunged  in  bettom>heat;,  fibrj  loam  and  fibry 
peat,  with  a  little  silver  sand  and  dried  leaf* mould. 
Winter  temp.,  45°'to  55°,  and  rather  dry ;  summer, 
Co°  eo  ssP,  and  plnttjt  of  moistun  when  growing. 
Would  answer,  pjnsibablj,  in*  a  wana>oon«ex««yt»i7 
when  once  it  reached  the  top  of  the  roof- 

S.  fioribu'nda  (copious-flowered).  20.  May.  Ma- 
dagascar.   18S9. 
•^XIoM^ranCaoitMr*!)..  Maf.    lUUA.    1843. 

heathen  god.  Natord.,AtetTte^fa(2s  [Stei- 
eultfieen»2*  l^oa^'tX-Mommda  Mi^JHcan- 
dpia. ) 

StovA  aveignens.  CUutdMig*  of  npe  stoeto  in- 
■and*  under  ai  belk-glasa*  in  moist  bottom^heat; 
£bry  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  45°  to  88°^; 
summer,  6o°  to  80°;  IVagiam'hAa  prodnces^Che- 
jpun  of  that<naEMk  BUdani^tmi  sliodtforyeam 
m  th*  open  air  at  Ghelsea,.  and  it.  ia  likaly  that 
many  of  tiie  £a»«  IjmUab  and  N«w  HoUaodspo- 
eic»  wouU  thnir«.wit<h-gre«nh«nse  tsaatment. 

a.  ^///tt^Mf^oa  fBhfangfaan)^  SO;  IVnrphi*  iUigiiat. 
JB.  loA.    1785;. 

—  rncrHnemiwaMt^nifted^,   20u,  E.  Ind.  1817. 

—  (.  /ioru'ta  (cc^aiad).  30«  S,cariet.  £.  I«d.  UL18. 
— jTomft/^^Vadaqge-flowared).  6.  £»Iod.  1830. 

—  heU'cteres  (helicteres-like).  8.  Yellow,  purple. 

Cavtiiagpiia*'    1630.. 

—  maerophy'lla  (large*leavcd).  YoUow.  July.  E. 

told.    r6i%. 
-—iro'Aito  Cobble}).  20.  Pale  buff.   E.  Ind.  i;87. 
•^pubefscens  {Aowaj).  20k.  White.  Guinea.  1793. 
— '^agwe^ffAAoiCtngacaatii}.   40.  Rad^  brown. 

May.    Sierra  Leona.    1793. 

STBiosa.    See  lUiatBir.. 

Sternbe'roia.  (Named  after  Count 
Stcrnbergy  a  GFermao  botanist.  Nafi.  ord., 
Amnryliid^  [AmaryMdaceseJ.  JLlnn.,  6- 
HFexandria  I-Monogyma,  Allied  to  Opo- 
ronthua,  crtAmary^Uis  Mtea  of  the  gardens. 

Hbrdy  autumnal  -  flowering  bulbs,    with  one 
yvttow  fltows*  on  a  stalky,  opoa  Hsftnra-  tb«  teavea 
rue ;  oifaets ;,  good*  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould. 
.$   Clusia'na  (Clusius'a).    ^.    Caastantinople. 
-^ente/tic^lotrm  (ieahrfiimim*floweradJ.   4>   Han- 
gMogK    l8ljB> 

Ste  'via.    ( Named  after-  P.  J^  Esteve^  a 

[Asteiaeen'J*     liaiiv,.  l^SfHiffenesia.   1- 

Gs/MoihmnmhmAmemim  neaimiialB,  ^mB&nneo, 
where  net  othflrwisai  mantiannri.,  They  all  bloom 


mAntiub,  flbntetaddl«idaaiirapxirir;««dr» 
loafnysoiL  Thia  pxmecHoaof  a-cold  pit  in  winter. 
S.  adeno-'phnra  (gland^bearing}.  2.  White.  Cliili. 
'  1829: 

->  iimwliyyiw.(iaawww*lea»aed).  l|.  Fiak.  1823. 

i^^feq$arJs4<t'ftl(«||fiBlhawmd}»  &•   Bote.    Jvly. 
Tucuman.    1830*. 

—  Eupato'.ria  (Eupatoria.)    3.    Fisk.    1798. 
-~/iu»«na2ii'W»  (cloM-heMiod).   V.  White.   Sep- 

ttnbar.    &880« 
r^fufiUmnfta  (pealwd;.  li»  White.  N«w  Spun. 
1826. 

—  hffgaopi/o'iia  (hyssop-leaved).    1|.    Ffnk. 

•^  iimum^MeMs  (beaiy^.    1.  Whitm   Hew  Spain. 
1837* 

—  Uu^tm  (ivsk-iev9€d)i    %    White*    laitf. 

—  AfiMr««te'A»(sp«ar-head^ieavef2).  1.  PtU9leU882. 

—  iiav<|fb'>«  (loose>4t»weicd)t    Purple* 

— /Ii'(ridii(«biniag}v  9.  Hnb.  K«»  Spmn.  1834. 

—  microphy'Ua  (small-leaved).   2.    Blush*.   Sop- 

tembevu    lfi38rk 

—  mo'Uis  (aofth    White.    1834. 

—  ii&namte/o'Ma  (Monardk-leavedX  l|^  TIdKt. 

183tfw 
~  Ntpttafaflia  (Nepetb-Ieived).  lA.  White.  1884. 

—  ovtt'ta  {egfi'leaoed).    2.    White.     ISl6. 

•^  panieula'ta  (panicled),     l^.     White*     Iftm 

Spain.     1834.. 
^pifo'Mi(^aggy).    1^..    Ffuk;    1330. 
^jwAstetfiH  (downy).    1^    fmqrie.    18S3. 

—  piHTMc'rea  (purple).    I^-    Purple.    1813. 

—  rhmn^o'tia  (diamond^eavad)..  l^.White.  1 887. 

—  «a/{'c(A)''ta  (willow-leaved).    1^.    Fink.     1803. 

—  <aivt«/a'/«a  (sage-leaved),    li.   White.    1887. 

—  wrro/to.  (aaw-lea»erf).    1^.    FEeah.    17re< 

—  svave'o/diM  (sweet-smelling),  l^.  White.  New 

Spain.    188a. 

—  tubi/eto  -  arUia'ta     (sKghtly  -  dght  -  awned). 

White.    Peru.    1834. 
'— mfpwde'^Ment  (siighfely-dowiiy).  S..  Fiak.  New 
Spain,    wuu 

—  temifti'Ua  (thvee-leaved).    1^.    White.    1834. 

—  tomento'ta  (woolly).    1 4.    Violet.    1824. 

—  traehttio¥dea  (traehelittn»ilike)«  3.  Furple.1899. 
-^  trVfida  (three^eft).l^White.New  Spaui.1837- 

—  tnola'eea  (violet-coloured).    3.    Violet.     18^. 

—  msco'sa  (clammy).    I^irple.    1821. 
Stigmaphs'llon.     (From   stigmfr,  the 

female  organ,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf ;  leafy- 
like  stigBtA.  NaJLoTdkfMalpigliMds  [M^^ 
pighxacen].  Llim.,  lOJ^cemdria  3-2V»- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Banisteria.) 

Stove,  yeliow  -  flowered  phinta.  Cnttiiigs  of 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  botcom- 
heat ;  pnnft  and  loans.  Winter  temp.*  48°  te  55° ; 
summer,  60°  to  80°. 

S»  ttrista'tum  (9.wned-4eaved^    20.  July.    Braail. 
1832.    Twiner. 

—  auriculi^tum  (eacedrteaved^.  lA.  BiiiL  1880. 

Twiner. 
— >  ciliaftum  (hair-firinged-?0av0t2).    May.    Braail. 
I796>     Harbaoeoua. 

—  heterophy'llum  (varioaa-laaved)..10.>  December. 

Buenos  Ayies.    1843..   CUimher. 
— jatropluBfo'lium   (ic^ropha-leaved).    3.    Hay. 

Urugnay;     I9tl.    Twinefi 
-^inucvo7M/ft(m>(apine«pointed)..  ML  September. 

M^axiett.  lAftl.  Twinea. 
STTT.T.fNQiA.  (Named  after  Dr.  B,  JSUU 
liH^etr  ao  Knglish.  botaBiHt.  Nat.  ord., 
9jpu.rgewort9  [EnphovDiaeaa-].  limafe.,  21. 
Monteda  10- Bec€aidJna,  A^ied  to  Oxoa- 
lanthus..) 
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Sl(»ve»  jwQiMr-ftaiwaMd  evcrgreeaii.  Cuttings  in 
■and,  i»  halt ;  uady*  fibi?  loam,  a  liltU  peat  and 
charcoal,  «Dd  alao  a  little  Dfiek-rubbiah.  Winter 
temp.,  50^ ;  eumaier,  W  to  75°. 

S,  ponuTnea  ipopHx')3kti).    14.    Ceylon.    1833. 
—MMTdrv  (tallow-bearing.    Tatlow'tree).    10. 
ChiM.    UOa. 

Stintdio  Gxadwyv.  J'ru  fcetidVtsima. 

Sti'va.  !Feathi6r  Grass.  (From  stipe, 
feathery,  or  siUcy.  HoLord.,  Chxusea  [Gia- 
BiiBace«]v  Liini.,  d-TVianc^ris  2'Digyma.) 

Stfptt  jMnmi'ltt  is  the  eomnen  feather-gnuas  of 
tin  ■eed.afanpat.  All  but  kaHmiiia  hacdy  herbaceoua 
perennial*  i  aiviaiooiand  eeeda  in  epcing ;  common 
aoil. 

S.  Altafiea  (Mlttas),    Jniy.    Altai.    1886. 
-^C4qn7te'^iii(loB8-teired).  S.  J«iy.  Europe.  181S. 

—  coM/VrtoOsrowded).    3.    July.    IBig. 

—  ^'^oitte'a  (giant),    a.    July.    Spain.     1883. 

—  Au'mttf*^  (lowly),    i.    July.    S.  Amer.     1S09. 
— jufncen  (ra«b<4ea«»d).  3.  July.    France.  1773. 
— IMMiM/ia  (fmtiieNd)»   S.    July.    Britaia. 

SxracHWOBX;    SftelUria. 

Stobjs'a.  (Named  alter  Dr.  Stohatu,  a 
Swede.  NaUoid.,Coiitpo«t/«9  [ARteraceie]. 
JArat.rl^-JSffmgennia  I'^quaUs,  Allied  to 

) 


3MI««»*tbwered  evergreene,  from 
the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope,  d^tinga  of  the  point* 
of  shoots,  when  growing,  in  sand,  under  a  beli- 
giass ;  sandy  loam  and  fiory  peat.  Winter  temp., 
48*' to  48°. 

A  aAwTMe^ef  (atvactylla.lilw).    July.    1833. 
-^pmmaftai^MtvttSi*    a.    Junen    1813* 

Stock  akD'  Ssoes-GxLZJvowsB.  Set 
Mathi^ouu 

Stocks  are  TOttng  trees  or  shrabs 
raised  from  feed,  suckers,,  lagrers,  and 
cttttiDgS',  for  the  reception  of  buds  or 
grafts  front  other  trees  or  ahnibs  oC  a 
Idadred  spceies.. 

The  eld  gardener's  maxim,  "the.  graft 
orerraleth  the  stock  qaite/'  is  consonant 
with  tmtb,  though  it  is  to  be  taken  with 
some  resenratiOD:  The  graft  prevails,  and 
retains  its  qnafities-;  yet  the  stock  has  the 
power  of  iafiiMBdog  its  prodaetiveBess, 
as  well  as  the  quality  oC  the  fmit.  Thus, 
a  tree  having  ait  ezpsDsive  foliage  and 
Tobast  growth^  indicative  of  large  sap 
'vessels  and  vigorous  eirealation,  should 
never  be  grafted  iipon  a  stoek  oppositely 
cbaraeterised,  Ibv  the  supply  of  sap  will 
not  he  sufftdfiBt.  Illastrations  are  af- 
forded by  the  codHn  never  sveoeeding  so 
vreH  oB  a  crab^  mr  a  bigacreau  on  a  wild 
eberry,  astfacy  do  on  freerwgrowing  stocks. 

The  hahat  of  the  stock.alao,  is  of  ranch 
more  jmpcitnnce  than  is  usually  con- 
nidered.  If  it  grows  more  n^dly,  oat  has 
larger  sap  veaads  than  the  soion  or  bud, 
an  eBlaaqgamenft  occars  belew  these ;  but 
if  they  grow  mam  lajidly  than  the  stock, 


an  enlargement  takes  place  just  abov^ 
the  point  of  union.  In  either  case,  the 
tree  is  usually  rendered  temporarily  more 
prolific ;  but  in  the  case  where  the  stock 
grows  most  slowly,  the  productiveness  is 
often  of  very  short  duration,  the  supply 
of  sap  annually  becoming  less  and  les$ 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  enlarged  produc- 
tion of  blossom  and  leaves.  This  very 
frequently  occurs  to  the  freer- growing 
cherries  when  inserted  upon  the  wild 
species,  and  still  more  frequently  to  the 
peach  and  apricot  upon  stocks  of  the 
slow-growing  plums.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  employ  stocks,  the 
growth  of  which  is  as  nearly  similar  as 
may  be  to  the  parent  of  the  buds  or  scion. 

The  earlier  vegetation  of  the  stock  thafi 
of  the  bud  or  graft  is  also  important;  for, 
if  the  latter  is  earliest  in  development, 
it  is  apt  to  be  exhausted  and  die  be- 
fore the  flow  of  sap  has  enabled  granu- 
lation and  union  between  the  faces  of  tho 
wounds  at  the  junction  to  occur. 

Stocks  for  general  use  may  be  used  for 
grafting  or  budding,  when  from  the  size 
df  a  good  goose-quill  to  half  an  inch,  or 
not  more  than  au  inch  in  the  part  whe^e 
the  graft  or  bud  is  to  be  inserted.  Stocks 
of  two  or  three  inches  or  more  in  dia- 
meter, either  the  stems  or  branches,  are 
also  occasionally  grafted  or  budded  with 
success,  but  are  not  proper  for  general 
pva&tice.  Crab  Stocks  are  all  such  as  are 
raised  from  seeds,  «Si;c.,  of  any  wild  up- 
grafted  trees^  particularly  if  of  the  fruit- 
tree  kind,  such  as  the  wUd  crab  apple  of 
the  woods  and  hedges,  wild  pears,  plums, 
wild  cherry,  and  such  other  trees  as  have 
not  been  grafted  or  budded,  free  Stocks 
are  such  as  are  raised  from  the  seed, 
layers,  &c^  of  any  of  the  cultivated  varie- 
ties of  fruit-treea  and  others.  Paradise 
or  Doucin  stocks  are  raised  from  layers 
or  suckers  from  a  dwarf  variety  of  apple, 
the  roots  of  which  are  produced  nearer 
to  the  surface  than  those  from  crab 
stocks.  The  French  Paradise  stock  is 
distmgmshed  from  all  others  by  its  very 
dwarf  growth,  its  clear  chestnut-coloured 
shoots,  and  small  Hbrous  roots,  which 
spread  near  the  surface.  The  English 
Paradise  may  be  either  referred  to  as  the 
Doucin  of  the  French  or  the  Dutch  Para- 
dise ;  for,  in  English  nurseries,  trees  pro- 
pagated on  either  ore  said  to  be  on  para- 
dise stocks.  Of  these  two  the  Doucin 
has  the  darkest  shoots.  Their  effects  on 
the  growth  of  the  trees  worked  upon 
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lliera  are  similar,  being  intermediate  "be- 
tween the  very  dwarf  habit  induced  by 
the  French  Pai-adise,  und  the  luxuriant 
P'Owth  induced  by  the  crab  or  free  stocks. 
^ee  Gbafting  and  Budding. 

Stce'be.  (From  stihas^  abed  of  leaves; 
those  of  JSthio*ptca  so  used.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteraceoe].  Linn.,  19-/?y»- 
i^enesia  IS-Segregata.) 

Greenhouse  eTer([:reen8,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttir^gs  of  youn^  nhoota  in  aand,  under 
a  belI-gI««B,  in  May ;  fibry,  Mody  loun  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  4u°  to  4S^ 

S.  JEthio'pica  (Ethiopian).    3.    Augnit.    1789* 

—  eine'rea  (grey).    S.    Auguit.     17M. 

—  ericoi'des  (heath-like).    2.    AuRtiat.    1810. 
— >  refle'xa  (bent-k>ack).    S.    August.    1810. 

Stoke 'siA.    (Named  aiter  Dr.  Stokes^ 
an  English  botanist.     Nat.  ord.,  Compo- 
sites [Asteracese].    Linn.,  lO-Sifngenesia 
'  X'JEqualis, ) 

Half-hardy  evergreen.  Seeds,  or  division  of  the 
plant  in  spring;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  leaf- 
znould ;  requires  a  Dttle  protection  in  winter. 

S.  cya'nea  (azure).  2.  Blue.  August.  Carolina.  1700. 

STONEcnop.    Se'dum. 

Stone  Pine.    Pi'vus  pVnea. 

Stopping  is  pinching  or  nipping  off  the 
extremity  of  a  branch,  to  prevent  its  fur- 
ther extension  in  length.  It  is  frequently 
done,  either  to  promote  its  robostnessor 
the  production  of  laterals. 

Storax.     Sfy'rax. 

Stork's  Bill.    Pelargo*mum 

Stoves,  or  Hothouses,  are  glazed 
structures,  differing  from  greenhouses 
chiefly  in  requiring  a  higher  temperature 
to  be  sustained  within  them,  either  for 
forcing  fruits  or  for  growing  plants  from 
tropical  climates.  Nearly  all  that  is  stated 
.  relative  to  the  greenhouse^  hotbed^  and  pit 
tmder  the  articles  Melon  and  Rendle's 
Tank  System  is  applicable  to  the  stove. 
l!n  addition,  relative  to  glaz- 
Hngf  if  lapping  be  permitted, 
its  width  should  not  exceed 
one-eighth  of  sin  inch,  and 
the  panes  should  be  acutely 
rhomboid,  to  throw  the  con- 
densed  vapour  down  to  the 
lower  comer,  and  induce  it 
to  trickle  down  the  bars  in- 
stead of  dropping.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  re- 
duces the  amount  of  mois- 
ture taken  betAveen  the  laps 
by  capillary  attraction. 

Flues  are  best  built  of  bricks  set  on 
their  edges,  and  the  top  formed  of  a 
shallow   iron  trough  for  the  purpose  of 


holding  water,  andtlmskeep- 
ing  the  air  moist  as  re- 
quired. At  night,  for  retain- 
ing heat,  pantiles  may  be 
placed  along  within  the 
trough ;  the  best  form  is  the 
annexed. 

Hot  water  in  a .  tank  is 
superior  to  the  same  source 
of  heat  in  pipes,  because  it 
is  not  liable  to  freeze ;  and  it  is  preferable 
to  steam,  because  its  heating  power  con- 
tinues until  the  whole  mass  of  water  is 
cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
house,  whereas  steam  ceases  to  be  gene- 
rated as  a  source  of  heat  the  moment 
the  temperature  falls  below  212®.  If  steam 
be  employed,  Mr.  Tredgold  has  given  the 
following  rules  fcr  calculating  the  surface 
of  pipe,  the  size  of  the  boiler,  the  quan- 
tity of  fuel,  and  the  quantity  of  ventiUtion 
required  for  a  house  thirty  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  wide,  with  the  glass  roof  eight 
feeti  length  of  the  rafters  fourteen  feet, 
and  height  of  the  back  wall  fifteen  feet. 
The  surface  of  glass  in  this  house  will  be  . 
seven  hundred  and  twenlgr^et  superficial, 
viz.,  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  the 
front  and  roof,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  the  ends.  Now,  half  the 
verticjEd  height,  seven  feet  six  inohes, 
multiplied  by  the  lenfl|tii  in  feet,  and 
added  to  one  and  a  hfdf  times  the  area 
of  glass  in  feet,  is  jequal  to  the  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  be  warmed  in  each  mi- 
nute when  there  are  no  double  doors. 
That  is,  7.5x30+lix720sl305  cubic 
feet.  But  in  a  house  with  wooden  bars 
and  rafters,  about  one-tenth  of  this  space 
will  be  occupied  with  wood-work,  which 
is  so  slow  a  oonduotoif  of  heat  that  it  will 
not  suffer  a  sensible  quantity  to  escape; 
therefore  130  feet  may  be  deducted, 
leaving  the  quantity  to  be  warmed  per 
minute  ss  11 75  cubic  feet. 

To  ascertain  the  surface  of  pipe  re- 
quired to  warm  any  given  qoantity  of  air, 
multiply  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  heated 
per  minute  by  the  difi^renoe  between  the 
temperature  the  house  is  to  be  kept  at, 
and  that  of  the  external  air  in  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  divide 
the  product  by  2.1,the  difibienoe  between 
200,  which  is  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  pipes,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house ;  toe  quotient  will  be  the  surface 
of  cast-iron  pipe  required. 

Now,  in  the  house,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  above  given^  if-  the  lowest 
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temperature  in  the  night  be  fixed  at  QGp, 
and  10'  are  allowed  for  winds,  and  the 
external  air  is  supposed  to  be  at  zero  or 
0  of  Fahrenheit,  then  1175  multiplied  by 
60°,  and  the  product  divided  by  2.1,  the 
difference  between  200  and  60  will  give 
us  the  quotient  236=to  the  surface  of 
pipe  required.  Nov,  the  house  being 
thirty  feet  long,  five  pipes  of  that  length, 
and  five  inches  in  diameter,  will  be  about 
the  proper  quantity. 

If  hot  water  be  employed  instead  of 
steam,  the  following  proportions  and 
information,  obtained  from  Mr.  Bendle, 
may  be  adopted  confidently  as  guides : — 
In  a  span-roof  propagating  house,  forty 
feet  long,  thirteen  feet  broad,  seven  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  and  four  feet  high  at 
the  two  fronts,  having  a  superficial  sur- 
face of  glass  amounting  to  538  square 
feet,  Mr.  Bendle  has  a  tank  eighty-three 
feet  long,  running  round  three  sides  of 
the  house,  four  feet  wide  and  about  eight 
inches  deep,  and  consequently  capable  of 
containing  nearly  SOO  cubic  feet  of  hot 
water,  though  only  half  that  quantity  is 
used.  This  is  closely  approacbiug  to  the 
size  pointed  out,  according  to  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  formula.  The  mean  temperature 
of  a  hot-water  tank  will  never  be  much 
above  lOO",  so  that,  for  the  sized  house 
mentioned  by  that  skilful  engineer,  the 
divisor  must  be  2.1  times  the  difference 
between  100°  and  60°,  which  gives  as  the 
quotient  335  cubic  feet 

The  tank  in  Mr.  Rendle's  propagating- 
honse  is  built  lined  with  Boman  cement, 
and  if  the  temperature  at  the  time  of 
lighting  the  fire  be  90°,  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  67°,  and 
the  temperature  out  of  doors  50°,  tlie 
quantity  of  small  coal  or  breeze  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  to 
125°  is  28  pounds.  In  twelve  hours  the 
water  cools,  after  the  fire  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, £rom  125°  to  93°. 

When  steam  is  employed,  the  space 
for  steam  in  the  boiler  is  easily  found 
by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  pipe  in 
feet  by  the  quantity  of  steam  in  a  foot  in 
length  of  the  pipe. 

In  the  above-notioed  house,  the  length 
of  pipe  five  inches  in  diameter  is  150 
feet ;  and  these  multiplied  by  l.d63='20.5 
cubic  feet  of  steam,  and  as  the  pipe  will 
condense  the  steam  of  about  one  cubic 
foot  and  one-third  of  water  per  hour, 
therefore  the  boiler  should  be  capable  of 
evaporating  1^  cubic feetof  water  per  hoOTi 


to  allow  for  unavoidable  loss.  In  the 
extreme  cases  of  the  thermometer  being 
at  zero,  the  consumption  of  coals  to  keep 
up  this  evaporation  will  be  12|  pounds 
per  hour. 


Interior 

DeelmalpoxtBof  a 

diameter  of  pipe 
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,           1.964 

7        . 
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.           8.49 
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0         f 

,        4.42 

10 

>             5.45 

These  calculations  are  all  founded  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  condensed  water 
is  returned  to  the  boiler  whilst  hot ;  but 
if  this  cannot  be  effected,  then  one-twelfth 
more  fuel  will  be  required.  The  boiler 
for  the  supply  either  of  steam  or  hot  water 
should.be  covered  with  the  best  available 
non-conductor  of  heat,  and  this  is  either 
charcoal  or  sand. 

A  ca.se  of  brickwork,  with  pulverized 
charcoal  between  this  and  the  boiler,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other.  A  boiler 
having  a  surface  of  seventy  feet  exposed 
to  the  air,  in  a  temperature  of  32°,  requires 
an  extra  bushel  of  coals  to  be  consumed 
per  day,  to  compensate  for  the  heat 
radiated  and  conducted  from  that  surface ; 
and  the  smaller  the  boiler,  the  greater  is 
the  proportionate  waste.  The  surface  of 
the  pipes  should  be  painted  black,  because 
a  surface  of  this  colour  gives  out  mora 
heat  in  a  given  time  than  any  other. 

Bark  or  Moist  Stove, — Mr.  Loudon 
gives  the  following  design  and  description 


of  a  moist  stove,  wanned  on  the  old  plan 
of  deriving  heat  by  the  combined  agency 
of  bark  and  flues.  Instead  of  a  stage  in 
the  centre  it  has  a  pit,  which  may  be  from 
two  and  a  half  tofour  feet  deep,  according 
as  bark  or  leaves  are  to  be  used,  the  latter 
material  requiring  the  greatest  depth.  It 
is  commonly  surrounded  by  a  thin  brick 
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wall;  birt  planks  of  stose-,  oi*  plates  of  slate 
orcastiroii,aretobeprefenred.  Thereof, 
when  necessary,  may  be  supported  by  iron 
eoiiimns  from  tbe  middle  of  the  pit,  n. 
Shelves  may  be  placed  against  the  bock 
'Vfall,  b,  and  occasionally  a  narrow-leaved 
creeper  rdn  up  the  roof,  e.  We  may  add, 
that  houses  of  this  description  are  gene- 
rally placed  east  and  west  against  walls, 
on  account  of  the  shelter  thereby  obtained 
daring  winter,  when  a  high  .degree  of  heat 
is  kept  up  within,  while  the  cold  is  exces- 
sive without. 

Stbahve'sia.  (.Kamed  after  the  Han, 
W.  F,  Strangtpays,. F.B.8.  Nat.  ord., 
Appleiffurts  [Pomaoese].  Linn.,  12-Ica- 
sandria  2-Di'pentagynia,    Allied  to  Gra- 

tegus.) 

A  beMttfoI  md  mmrly  evergreen  shrub,  bvtnot 
quite  iMurdft  except  in  the  south  of  England, 
drafting  on  the  thorn :  in  cold  places  would  like 
a  little  protection  in  winter. 
S»  gUuuufKena  {grtj'leaved),  SO.  White.  June. 
Nepaul.    1898. 

Stsitio'tbs.  Water  Soldier.  (From 
jfrolos, an  army;  sword-like  leares.  Nat. 
ord.,  JSydrocharads  [HydrocharidaeesB]. 
linn.,  22'IHacia  lO-bodecemdria.) 

Rardj  aquatics.     Useftd  to  plant  in  ponds, 
where  it  will  soon  covur  a  large  space.   Seeds  and 
d&?isians;  ponds  ani  lakes. 
&4i<iimot'iies(ph»tai».Uke).  July.  £.Ind.  1806. 

—  tUmfdet  (aloe-lika).  2.  White.  June.  JStigland. 

Stbava.'i»uk.  (From  the  native  name 
in  Malabar.  Nat.  ord.,  Barringtoniads 
[BaJiingtoniaoese].  Linn.,  IG-Monadel- 
phia  S-PolffmndHa.) 

Stove  eTergmen  trees.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bdl-glsss,  and  i»  a  good, 
meist  hottom-heat ;  flbry  loam  and  peat,  with  a 
UttW  ckMcoal  and  silver  sand.  Winter  temp.,  6%** 
to  6&^  I  suHuner,  6&^  to  90^*, 

S*  mmiafngulum  (sharp-anglcd).     20.     Purple. 
JS.  Ind.    IS23. 

—  raeemofsum  (racemed).  20.    White.    W.  Ind. 

—  ni'^rum  (red).    Red.    £.  Ind.    1822. 

StbaWBEBBY.     Fraga^ria, 

Superior  kinds. — No.  1,  Black  Prince; 
2,  Keen's  Seeding ;  3,  British  Qneen;  4, 
Elton ;  5,  Old  Pine;  (i,  Alpine ;  7,  Kitley's 
Goliath ;  8,£liza ;  9,  Carolina  superba.For 
early  heavy  crops  none  can  exceed  the 
Keen's ;  fat  size,  the  British  Queen  and 
Ooliath ;  for  earliness,  the  Black  Prince 
pvobahly  takes  fh*  lead;  for  Yery  late 
purposes,  tbe  Elton  and  Alpines;  and  for 
forcing,  the  Keieii^  andtlie  British  Que^i. 

Soil. — ^A  good  loaiB  of  some  deplh  is 
best  adapted  to  high  ealtnre;  for  aUhongb 
straw^rry  wails  are  fo«m4  to  b«  higlily 
condncivB  to  fiavoar,  yst  tbey  will  not 
sneceed  well  in  soefa  silvatioBs^  tntlcss  a 


specaal  protisioB  of  this  ktndbe  umAb  fbr 
them.  Therefore,  loose  and  sandy  sofls 
must  be  mixed  with  mftils  or  days,  and 
clayey  soils  most  be  rendered  open  by 
applying  sand,  road-seraptngs,  einder- 
ashes  (fine),  burnt  or  ehorred  miAaial, 
&e.  Boggy  or  peaty  soils  will  leqoire 
consolidation  by  burning,  or  tbe  appUda- 
tion  of  sound  soil,  and  by  thenM^h  drain- 
ing,  if  wet. 

Propagation  :  by  Swmen  and  Seed^^ 
Their  propagation  by  numeiB  is  weQ 
known.  Seed-sowing  is  resorted  to  for 
raising  new  Tarieties,  and  f(»^  keighteniBg 
the  culture  of  the  Alpine  elass,  whidi  is, 
by  most  cuMvalorSk  treated  as  an  annaaL 

CttUure  dnrmg  tike  Orotring  PerML — 
Very  IHtle  is  neeessafy  besides  keeping 
them  clear  of  >weeds,  and  tiimmBig  aU 
those  runners  awaywrhieh  are  notrequired 
Isrfoturestodc  idlopesationseoniieeced 
with  root-culture  shmild  be  (uynied  out 
during  the  rest  period.  At  the  end  of 
May  the  runners  will  bejg^  to  laaafcle 
freely,  and  at  this  tine  a  tezy  geaeial 
spting-dressing  should  take  place.  This 
consists  in  hoeing  and  raking  tbe  ground 
thoroughly,  eboonng  a  dry  penod  for  die 
operation,  in  order  that  every  weed  may 
be  destroyed;  at  tbe  same  time  tnmning 
away  all  the  wires  or  strings  OB  whieh  tiie 
runners  are  prodaoed*  Tbe  aext  pro- 
ceeding will  \m  to  place  dean  straw;  grnas- 
Biowings  or  tan*  beneath  the  tiMaea  of 
fruit;  this  process  requires  a  lilde  nieety 
of  handling.  When  the  b^oean  trusses 
make  their  appearance,  tlie  next  gnat 
p(»Dt  is  to  see  thai  ther  plants  never 
suffer  from  drought  from  this  period  >to 
the  moanent  they  eommence  r^peniag. 

CmUwn  dttriHg  tke  Rui  i^torsMl.— We 
date  our  rest  seaaoo  fnaa  tiie  period  at 
which  the  last  fruit  ia  gathered,  er  soon 
after,  say  tile  end  of  Aagnst.  At  this 
peiiod  it  will  be  fbund,  that  in  spite  of 
the  trimming  tbe  plants  reoflivedin  M i.y, 
a  prefiisieii  o€  mnacra  wiM  have  been 
im>dnced,  the  rambling  foliage  fiDm 
which  will  obstnmt  tbe  Vt^gtA  from  Uie 
older  and  priacipBl  leavei^  idriob  have, 
from  this  time  fonraad,  tbe  important 
office  of  preparn^^  for  the  foriatfen  of 
the  ensiling  year's  bloaaoin*  The  waste 
runners  shoakt  tiMrafeiv  be  tnEuned 
away  as  socm  as  pessiUe^for  ibej  also 
exhansl  tbe  soil  by  their  roots.  £i  eat- 
ting  away  these  runnorSk  giaateaae  must 
Vm  exercised  in  preaerving  ^1  iStm  tme 
Icavcsv vdticfa  must  bvaa  mcin*  ba  eat. 
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No  tvaOmn  txinnDDing  need  be  mractiwd 
«QtU  tba  if3Xl€fmMhg  March,  in  ftie  ewly 
fext.  of  whick  all  the  deQayed  and  m- 
jured  foliage  may  he  cot  away.  The 
xowa  bexngthisA  feet  apart,  at  the  end  of 
October,  one  foot  in  the  e«itca  only  i&  to 
be  dug,  thus  lesnngliiei  plants  one  foot 
of  roots  on  each  side  entirely  undis^ 
torbed*  Ihtrodace  some  decayed  manure 
annually  in  this  centre,  and  the  small 
amount  of  loss  of  cooft  n  more  tJian  eom- 
pulsated  by  the  volume  of  new  white 
fibres  which»  by  the  month  of  May  fblc 
lowing^.  h»!re  Hedly  invested  tira  new 
ground.  The  dung  or  vegetable  matter 
should  be  somewhat  fresh ;  such  is  pre- 
iferable  to  rotted  noBinwi 

MaMnf  nem  Flemtutwru, — Xxanobing 
idiould  be  had  sacoiHsse  to,  going  as  deep 
ais  1^  good  soil  will  pennit,.  placing  the 
mannse  neceasary  panoipaU^  between 
the  two  spits.  If  the  soil  be  shallow,,  of 
eourse  the  aaiaDnEe  will  be  dug  doim  with 
St  single  spit.  If  good  roimers  can  be 
obtained  eady  in  July,  and  careftdly  eid- 
tivated,  they  may  be  expected  to  hear  a 
xeSpectnl^e  oop  tha  following  summer. 
From  those  planted  in  February,  of  course^ 
little  can  Be  especied.  It  is  by  tar  the 
best  to  keep  a  fittle  norseiy  for  runners 
in  a  vevy  epen  sitaation^  and  the  plants  a 
long  way  apart. 

Strawberry  WaUs  or  Banks, — These 
have  been  highly  recommended,  and  are, 
doubtless^  very  mefiol,  aa  heightening 
flavour.  They  have,  however,  never  be- 
come very  general,  owing  to  their  being 
rather  ezpeaisive  m  constructing.  A 
strawberry  wait,  u  tlie  direction  of  east 
aiid  west,  would  be  a  useful  at^unct  in 
hig)i  gardening,  if  properly  managed. 
On  the  south  side  plant  the  Black  Prince 
and  the  Keen's  Seedling;  and  on'  the 
north  side  the  Elton.  The  former  would 
ripen  a  fibrtnig&t  earHer  then  ordinary 
ones,  and  the  latter  eontimxe  bearing 
tmtil  Oetobev.  These  wdle  may  be  btult 
of  any  kind  of  nateriol  which  yri^l  mmn^ 
tain  its  pot^iosv  and  shonkl  be  09  near 
to  an  ang^e  of  49^*'  as  eaii'  be  approaeiMdL 
They  may  betlius  censtructed— 


point  here  is  to  obtain,  very  early  run- 
ners, which  is  generally  eflfected  by  lay- 
ing the  earUest  in  small  pots,  in  a  sound 
compost  These,  when  full  of  roots,  are 
repotted  into  larger  ones;  and  the  whole 
business  henceforth  is  to  give  them 
Idndly  cultivation,  as  to  regiSar  water- 
ings, &c.,  and  to  keep  them  in  an  open 
situation.  By  the  end  of  September  they 
vn31  possess  stout  buds,  and  must  be 
plunged  up  to  their  rims  for  the  winter. 
Forcing  must  be  commenced  very  gentTy, 
with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,-^ 
say,  commence  with  the  temperature  at 
06**,  and  rise  (gradually,  by  the  time  the 
leaf  is  thoroughly  developed,  to  60®,  and 
the  less  advance  that  is  made  beyond 
this  the  better,  except  in  sunny  weather. 
They  love  to  be  near  the  glass,,  and  to 
have  aibundaace  of  air. 

Culture  of  the  Jlpines^Sow  seed  from 
choice  fruit  at  the  end  of  January  in 
gentle  heat,  and  prick  the  seedUnga  out 
mto  boxes,  still  under  glass,  in  rich  soil. 
Towards  the  end  of  April,  the  plants, 
having  been  hardened  off,  may  be  planted 
out  finally;  and  an  elevated  bed,  in  .a 
.  sunny  situation,  should  be  chesen.  They 
rmay  be  planted  in  double  rows,  half  a 
yard  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  two 
feet  apart.  The  soU  should  be  a  rich 
loam;  and  when  they  are  fruiting,  some 
slates  or  tiles  may  be  placed  beneath 
them,  as  the  autumn  rains  are  apt  to  rot 
them.  They  should  be  liberally  watered 
during  dry  weather. 

arRAWBEBBy-BLrEH.    Blititm. 

STIlAT\T3EimY-SPINACH.      BlUtUm, 

Strawberry-tree.    A'rhutus. 

Strkli'xzia.    (Named  after  Charlotte, 

queen  to  Georgo  III.,  of  the  house  of 

'  Mecktenhnrgh-SlrelUz.    Nat.  ord.,  Musads 

[Musacero].    Linn.,  QPentandria  l-Mo- 

notfyrnia, ) 

Stove,  yellow-flowered,  herbaceous,  perenniali, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  seeds  in  a  good, 
moMt  heat,  m  aprinjr ;  generally  by  suckers  and 
dwiding  the  plant;  fibry  loaovand  a  little  pest. 
.Winter  temp.,  45°  to  55°;  summer,  60  to  8©°. 
y.  on/fM«^/o7io  (narrow-leaved).  6.  May.    1778. 

—  flttg-M'A/a  (Brand).    18.    White.    March.    1791. 
■^fariiu»'sa  (meidy talked).  6.  Febniaiy.  1795. 
-^huftmtludmnibie).    6.    May. 
'^ju'ncea  (rush-tea»erf).    6.     May. 

—  opa'/a(eg8p.teaired).    a.    Mansh,    1777, 
»^j»arw/«7ia(smaU-leik»ed).    6     June.    1796, 

—  rcj'j'nar  (queen's).    8.    April.    1723w 
Strepta'nthera.  This  genus  is  united 

;to  Sladiohis ;  and  the  following  are  now— 
Q.  cu'prea  (copper-coloured).   j}.    Copper.  June. 
Cape- of  Good  Hope.     I«25. 

Sfytuwbimy   JPbrwii^^— One   principal    ~ ''''^"Jf  gi^^l^t  ^!SS^.' *''"*'•  ^'"^^ 
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Streptoc  a'uptjs.  (From  streptos,ivn9\^d, 
and  carpos,  a  fruit;  the  long  seed-pod 
twisted.  Nat.  ord.,  Gesnerworts  [Gesner- 
acesB].    IAnn.,2Diandna  l-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceou*  perenniala.  By  »eed«  in 
a  jrentle  hotbed,  in  spring ;  also  by  dwiding  the 
plant;  light,  rich,  aandy  loam.    Winter  temp., 

40°  to  50  .  ,      _,  T  1 

S.  Garde'ni  CCapt.  Garden's),    f.    Blue.    July. 
Natal.     1854.  ^,  .  ,   «      i 

—  polya'nthus  (many-flowered).  I.  Natol.  Purple. 

1853.  ^         *  «     J 

—  Be'xii  (Rex's),  k-  Blue.  June.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1834. 

Stre'ptopus.  (From  streptos,  twisted, 
and  potiSy  a  foot;  flower-stalks  twisted. 
Nat.  on\;Mclanths  [Melantbaceis].  Lmn., 
6-Hexandria    l-Monogynia,      Allied    to 

Uvularia.)  . 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  or  divisions 

in  spring  ;  any  good  garden-soil.  „rw:*- 

S.  amplexifo'Uus  (leaf -stem-clasping).  1.  White. 

May.     Hungary.     l/M- 
-rfii/o'rf us- (distorted).    1.    Yellow.   May.    N. 

Amer.     1758. 

—  lanugitu/sus  {woony).  1*.  Yellow,  green.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 

—  ro'seua  (rosy),  ij.  Pink.  June.  N.  Amer.  1806. 

—  tfi'mp/cx  (simple!.    1*.    June.    Nepaul.    1822. 

Striking.  The  process  of  causing  cut- 
tings to  emit  roots. 

Strobila'kthes.  (From  strohilos,  a 
pine-cone,  and  antlws,  a  flower;  resem- 
blance of  the  head  of  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
AcantJiads  [Acanthacese].  Linn.,  U-Didy- 
namia  2-Angiospermia.  Allied  to  Ruellia.) 

Stove  evergreen    shrubs.    Cuttings   any  time 
during  summer  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-light, 
in  heat ;  fibry  loam  and  sandy  peat.  Winter  temp., 
49P  to  65® ;  summer,  60°  to  80®. 
S.  co//o'«MS  (thick-barked).  Blue.  May.  E.  Ind. 

1840. 

^  lacta'tus  {milky-leaved).  1.  Pale  lilac.  Sep- 
tember.   E.  Ind.    1847. 

-^macula'tua  (spotted-Zeaoerf).  1^.  Pale  ulac. 
September.    1846. 

—  Sabinia'na  (Sabine**).  4.  Blue,  purple.  March. 

Nepaul.     1826. 

—  8ca'bra  (rough).  4.  Yellow.  May.  E.  Ind.  1836. 

—  s&ssilis  (stalkles8).4.Blue.  April.  Bombay.  1833. 

Stropha-'nthus.  (From  sir02>Ao5,twisted, 
and  anthos,  a  flower ;  divisions  of  petals 
twisted.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apocy- 
naceflB].  Linn.,  h-Pentandna  l-Monogy- 
nia,   Allied  to  Nerium.) 

Stove   evergreen   shrubs.     Cuttings   of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat,  in 
spring;    fibry  loam  and  sandy    peat.     Winter 
temp.,  50®  to  55° ;  summer,  60®  to  85®. 
S.  Chine'nsis  (Chinese). Yellow.  June.  China.  18l6. 

—  dich&tomus  (forked).  3.  Rosy.  June.  E.  Ind. 

—  dioe'rg-eiM  (spreading).  3.  Yellow.  February. 

China.    1816. 

—  sarmento'ms  (trailing).  6.  Red.  Jane.    Sierra 

Leone.     1824. 

Struma'ria.  (From  struma,  a  tuhercle ; 


the  style  is  enlarged  at  the  bottom.  Nat. 
ord.,^wiaryWt«««[AmaryUidace«].  Linn., 
Q-Hexandria  I'Monogynia,  Allied  to  Ne- 
rine  and  Hessea.) 

Bulbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    For  cul- 
ture, aee  Nbbi'nb. 
&  angwHfb'Ua  (nairow-leaired).  i.  Pink.  ApnI. 

1795. 

—  cri'spa  {cnrled-flowered).  i.  Pink.  June.  1780. 
■^Jilifo'iia  (thread-leaved),  i-  White.  November. 

1774. 

—  getnmafta  (jewel-^towererf).    I.    Pale  yeUow. 

August.     1812. 

—  linguafo'fia  (tongue-leaved).  4.  White.  ApnL 

—  rwAe'/Za  (pale  red).    4.    Pink.    May.    1795. 
^  tpira'Hs  (tpinl).    i-    Pink.    July.    1774. 

—  *<«;/a'r»»  (starry).    4.    Pink.    October.     17»4. 

—  trunca'ta   (abrupt-ended-/*a»erf).   i-   White. 

April.     1795. 

—  undula'ta  (wavy->low«r»rf).  ^.White.  May.l8«0. 

Struthi'ola.  (From  strouthion,  a  little 
sparrow;  resemblance  of  seeds  to  a  beak. 
Natord.,  Dajp^narfs  [Thymelaceae].  Linn., 
4:.Tetrandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Pi- 

melea.)  -     • 

,  Greenhouse  evergreen*,  firom  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttings  of  the  paints  of  shoots,  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
in  May ;  sandy,  fibry  peat  and  ft  little  charcoal. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  47°. 

S.  angutti/o'lia  (narrow-leaved).  S.  Yellow.  July. 
I8I6. 

—  «ri/tV<tt  (hair-fringed).  2.  White.  June.   1779. 

—  erff'ff/a  (upright).  14.  White.  June.  1798. 
^gia'hra  (smooth).    2.    Yellow.    June.     1820, 

—  imftrica^a  (tiled-teawrf).    2.    Yellow.    June. 

1794. 

—  incrt'no  (hoary).  2.  White.  August.  1817. 
■^juniperi'na  (juniper-/«a»ed).  2.  White.  June. 

1738.  ,  , 

—  to<tfr//!oVa  (side-flowered).  1.   Yellow.    July. 

1819' 

—  ion^/^o'ra  (long-flowered).   2.  Yellow.    July. 

1823. 
~ /tt'ceR«  (shining).    2.    YeDow.    June.    181 7. 
—^  ova'ta  {egg-leaoed),    2.    White.    April.    1792. 
"  pube'sceru  (doytny).    3.    Red.    June.    179e. 

—  a/riV^i  (streaked).    2.    Yellow.    July.     1B20. 

—  tomento'sa  (woolly-/e«eed).    2.    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   1799' 

—  vtr^a'/a  (twiggy).    2.    Red.   June.    1779- 

Struthio'ptebis.  (From  strouthiosy  an 
ostrich,  and  pteris,  a  fern ;  resemblance 
of  the  leaves,  or  fronds,  to  its  feathers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiace®].  Linn., 
24:-Crypiogamia  l-Ft/ices.) 

Hardy,  brown-spored  Feme.    See  Fsftiit. 
S.  Oerma'nica  (German).  2.  July.  Europe.  1760. 

—  Pennsylva'nica  (Pennsylvanian).   3.    August. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 

Stua'rtia.  (Named  after  Jb&n  StuaH^ 
Marquis  of  Bute.  Nat.  ord.,  Thtads 
[Ternstromiacese].  linn.,  IQ-Monad^l- 
phia  S-Polyandria,    AlUed  to  Gordonia.) 

Hardy,  white-flowered,  deciduona  ahnibe,  from 
North  America.   Generally  by  Uyere  ;  moist  peat- 
soil,  or  deep,  moist,  sandy  loam. 
S.  ova'tum  (egz-leaved),    9*    J«ly»    '788. 

—  rirgi'nica  (Virginian).    l«.   July.    l9iS, 
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Styu'dium.  (From  «/yfo»,  a  column ; 
the  stamens  and  style  joined  into  a  co- 
lumn. Nat  ord.,  Styleworts  [StyUdia- 
cese].    liinn.,  20- Gfynanrfria  2.2)tawrfna.) 

AU  New  Holland  planto.  Herbaceous,  by  di- 
▼l«ion«,  aad  by  aeada  in  ipring ;  »hrub».  by 
cttttingt  of  young  ehoota  in  aand,  under  a  bell- 
Rlaas :  fibry,  aandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat  and 
vegetable  mould.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°. 
QBEENHOUSE  EYEBaBEENS. 

S.  BrunoHiafnum  (Dr.  Brown'a)*  1.  Roee.  June. 

W41.  ... 

•^/(ucifftt/a'/um  (bondltd)*    4.    Pmk.    Augut. 

1838. 
^/rutico'tum  (ahnibbj).  1*.  Pink.  July.  1803. 

—  cca'flrftnw  (climbing).   S.   Row.    July.    1808. 

GREENHOUSE  HERBACEOUS. 
S.  adna'tum  (adhering),   i.   Pink.    July.    1824. 

—  androsa'ceum  (andro»ace-like).    White. 

—  bi'color  (two-coloured).   White,  purple.   1843. 
^  canalicula'tum  (channelled-/«aoe<Q.     Yellow. 

July. 

—  caule'scens  (tonjr-etemmed).    Pmk. 

—  carici/o'lium  (sedge-leaved).    White.    July. 

—  cUia'twn  (hair-fringed).  1.  Yellow.  May.  1840. 

—  compre'Mum  (flattened).  Yellow.  Purple.  July. 

—  i>mmmo'niit  (Drummond's).    2.    Fink.    No- 

vember.   1838. 

—  graminifi/lium  (graas-leaved).  1.  Pmk.  July. 

1803. 

—  hirsu'tum  (hairy-»caped).  f .  Boie.  June.  1830. 

—  Ai'»pWtiTO  (brisUy).    White.    July. 

— -/u'riceitm  (rueh-like).    i.    Rose.    1830. 

—  leptostu'ehyum  (narrow-tpiked).    White. 

— • /i«tfa'rc  (narrow-/eo»erf).  1.  Red.  June.  1812. 

—  nu'dwn  (naked-«/«mme<0.  White.  June.  1840. 

—  )9i7(/«um  (haiay).   1.  Pink,  white.  June.  1841. 

—  proli'ferum  (proliferoui).    Pink.  June.    1839. 

—  pifCKoatafehyum  (denae-spiked).    Pink.  June. 

1843. 

—  rectt'rvum  (curled.bMk).    4.    Green,  purple. 

May.    1840. 

—  «a»»/rayot'de»  (eaxififage-like).    White.  June. 

1843. 

—  «ca'ftrWiim  (rather-rough).  White.  July.  1841. 

—  ttiia'tum  (channelled).    White.    May. 

—  tenuifofliutn  (fine-leaved).  1.  Pink.  July.  1818. 

Styloco'ryne.  (From  stylos^  a  column, 
and  koryne,  a  club ;  shape  of  the  style. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cinchonaceae]. 
Linn.,  f^'Pentandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Stove,  white-flowered,  East-Indian  evergreens. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  brfU 
glasa,    in   heat;   fibrv,  sandy   loam   and   peat. 
Winter  temp.,  49^  to  'OP ;  summer,  flO°  to  8A^ 
•S.  cnriafcea  (leathery-Ztfooetf).    1628. 

—  corymbo'aa  (corymbed).    6.    17^9* 

—  cymo'sa  (cymed).    1811* 

Stypa'ndba.  (From  «/yp«,  tow,  and 
aneTy  an  anther;  resemblance  of  the  an- 
tilers.  Nat.  ord.,  ZUywortt  [Liliaceae]. 
lAnn.fQ'ffexandria  \-Mouogynia,  Allied 
to  Anthericum.) 

Greenhouse  New  Holland  planu.  Division  of 
the  plant  in  spring ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat ; 
require  the  protection  of  a  dry,  cold  pit  in  winter. 
£. /rv^e'scefw  (shrubby).  2.  Violet.  June.  1830. 
— propi'nq^u  (rdatBd).  I .  Asure.  September.  1 833. 

Styphs'lu.     (From  ttyphelos,  hard; 


referring  to  the  wood.  Nat.  ord.,  Epa- 
crids  [Epacridacese].  Linn.,  b-Pentan- 
dria  l-Monoyynia.) 

Greenhouse,  New  Holland  evergreens.  Cuttin|;t 
of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  m 
April  J   sandy,  fibry  peat,  and  only  a  little  fibry 
loam.    Winter  temp.,  38°  to  48°. 
S.  epacrioi'dea  (epacris-like).  6.  Czimaon.  July* . 

1823. 
— /fl/i/o'/ia  (broad-leaved).  4.  Pink.  June.  1823. 

—  trift&ra  (three-flowered).  0.  Pink.  July.  17fl6. 
~  tubifio'ra  (tube-flowered).  6.  Scarlet.  July.  1802. 

Sty'bax.   Storax.    (From  the  Arabic. 

Nat.  ord.,  Sioraxworts  [Styracese].  Linn.| 

lO'Decandria  1-Monogynia.) 

flardy  deciduous,  white-flowered  shrubs.  By 
imported  seeds,  and  cuttings  and  layers;  light, 
rich,  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat;  should  be 
planted  against  a  wall  to  bloom  profusely,  and  it 
ia  well  worthy  of  such  protection ;  next  to  that  a 
dry,  protected  situation. 

8.  grandi/</livm   (large-leaved).    0.    July.     N. 

Amer.    1765. 
~  Uniga'ia  (smooth).  4.  July.   N.  Amer.  1765. 

—  offieinafle  (shop).  12.  July.  Levant.  1597* 
~» pulvertUe'tUum  (powdery).  4.  June.  N.Amer. 

l/W. 

Succulent  Plants  are  so  character- 
ized on  account  of  their  thick  juicy 
leaves.  They  are  formed  to  exist,  says 
Mr.  Fortune,  in  countries  and  situations 
where  they  are  often  exposed^  to  in-  • 
tense  light  and  dryness ;  their  skins  are  • 
thick;  they  have  few  evaporating  pores; 
and  they  have,  likewise,  few  roots  to  gorge 
their  tissue  with  food  durine  the  rainy 
season.  Therefore,  we  find  the  dry, 
sandy  plains  of  the  Cape  abounding  in 
aloes  and  mesemhryoMthtmums ;  and  the 
bare  volcanic  rocks  of  Mount  Etna  cover- 
ed, in  many  places,  with  the  oommon 
prickly  pew.  In  Mexico,  also,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  CentwJ  and  South 
America,  the  extensive  race  of  cacfi,  with 
their  curious  un-vegetable-Hke  forms,  are 
at  home,  and  flourish  even  in  those  dry 
and  parched  seasons  when  the  whole  face 
of  nature  besides  seems  withered  and 
destroyed.  The  natural  circumstances 
in  which  these  plants  are  found  are  sure 
and  certain  guides  in  cultivation. 

Suckers  are  branches  naturally  thrown 
up  by  a  plant  from  its  base,  when  the  on- 
ward current  of  growth  of  the  stem  is 
stopped. 

Su-FFOCATioN  Is  a  term  employed  by 
Keith  and  others  to  describe  any  stop- 
ping of  the  transpiratory  organs  of  plants, 
whether  it  arises  from  extravasated  sap, 
mosses,  fungi,  or  from  a  deficient  supply 
of  sap. 

SuGAB  Bakxbs*  Bxvubb.    8ee  Ahimal 

Mattebs. 
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BoQAR  Oane.    8a*ccharmn, 

SUKACH.    JBhut. 

Sun-dew.    Dro'aera, 

Sunflower.    Ifelia'nthua, 

JS*.  a'nnttuSf  Annual  Sunflower,  is  now 
much  cultivated  for  itsi  oily  and  as  a  food 
for  cattle  and  poultry. 

The  earlier  the  seed  can  he  gottntothe 
ground  the  better,  say  the  beginning  of 
Apiil,  as  the  crop  will  be  ready  to  harvest 
the  latter  part  of  August,  which  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  growers. 
The  necessary  quantity  of  seed  required 
for  an  acre  depends  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  soil,  and  varies  from  four  pounctti 
to  five  poimds;  but,  of  course,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  sow  a  little  more  than  is  actually 
wanted,  to  provide  against  accidents.  The 
seed  should  be  drilled  into  the  ground, 
and  the  distance  from  row  to  row  eighteen 
inches ;  the  plants  to  be  thinned  out  to 
thirty  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  the 
number  of  plants  at  this  distance  would 
be  about  14,500  per  acre;  at  eighteen 
inches  from  plant  to  plant,  25,000  per 
acre ;  and  at  twelve  inches  from  plant  to 
plant,  82,000.  Tbe  produoe  of  this  idnd 
of  grain,  like  that  of  most  others,  varies 
cenaiderably,  aoeording  to  the  state  of  the 
soil,  climate,  and  the  cultivation  that  is 
employed;  but  the  average  quantity  of 
seed  is  about  &£tj  bushels  par  acre.  This 
will  produce  fifty  gallons  of  oil,  and  of 
oilcake,  1,500  pounds.  The  stalks,  when 
bamt  for  alkali,  give  ten  hundredweight 
of  potash. 

SuKXXiOiWESU    jictino'tu  helia'tUhi. 

SuN-VBUXC.    Melieca'i^us, 

SuN-sosE.    HeHa'nthemum, 

SuBFJiOiE  Gbubs,  or  CATBBPniiijts,  are 
the  Ifurvse  of  several  species  of  Nodua^  or 
Night  Moths.  <7ardeBaers  thus  name 
them  because  they  attaok  the  roots  of  the 
turnip,  mangold  wurtzel^  <bc.,  just  at  the 
snrface  of  the  soiL 

Suthbbla'ndia.  (Named  aSber  James 
Sutherland,  author  of  a  botanical  cata- 
logue. Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fa- 
baoeee] .  linn.,  ll-JkUtdekphia^Veeandria, 
Allied  to  Glionthufl.) 

Half-hardy,  acarlet-flowered  evergreens,  from 
tive  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  Seeds  in  spring,  or  cut. 
tings  of  young  shoots  in  May,  under  a  hand-light ; 
requires  protection  in  hard  yrintera. 

Stfrute'sceng  (shrubby).    9.    Jane.    l683. 

-^  — —  cane'seens  (hoauy).    June.    1816. 

-"  nucraphp'Ua  (small-flowBEed),    8.  June.  1816. 

SuwABROw-NuT.     Caryo'car. 
.SwAiKSo'JOA. .  .     (Named    after    Isaac 
Swainsony  F.B,S,    Nat.  ord.,  Leguwinous 


A'Deoaudftia.    AlUied  td  Golatea.) 

6r«enhonw.  Nev  JBoBand*  >9«ie»teD  shniba. 
Seeds  in  a  slight  iMtbed  in  AP^v  after  b«hig 
soaked  in  warm  water,  or  Uttj  may1>e  sown  wlien 
ripe ;  xuttmgsof  yoanff  >siwot«  ia  «aad,  '■ader  « 
keU-i^fans,  «nd  kept  In  «  eool^ane  «r  pit  any 
time  in  sufflmei .;  eandy,  fSbif  hmm,  and  a  third^ 

Seat.    Winter  temp.,  BB°  4fr4&°.    They  -woold  ao 
ottbt  auceeed  afttoat  a  protected  oonienratiiRe 
wall. 
g..iM<iM8wiMyto(Mfaaialw.>k^ved).W3ute.Jn^y. 

i8oa. 
^iamoKtlk^bma  (oprcuiBiaJaMe^^  2.  Pjvqi&b. 

July.    isoa. 
-"^gmleg^io^  (ga^ga^eaTed).  S.  Bed.  Jalj.  1880. 

aMi(^'m(wfaite4owe>Bd}.^  Wlute.  July. 

18S6. 
"'Orgya'na  (CApt.  Grey's).  2.  "Pivan.  July.  1844. 
—  L«Meriu^e</ta(Less<srtia-leaTed).   2.   Purple. 
July.    1S24. 
SwALLOWWOBX.    dsde^^pioi, 
Swammebda'mia.  (Named  after  Jl/Swam- 
merdam,  the  naturalisrc.  Nat.  ord.,  Compo- 
sites [Asteraceft)].    linn.,  l^-Syngentsia 
ft^Superflua,  Aided  to  Podolepis.) 

Hslf-hardy  evargieen.  For  enltiire,  see  Podo- 
lb'pis. 

£.  an^enna'rta  (antennaria- like).      S.      White. 
.    Jaauai^.    Van  Dlemen'a  Iiand. 

Swamp  Locust-tbee.  QledX lochia  mo- 
nospe'rma, 

•Swamp  Post.    Que^rcus  fyrd^ta. 

BwAicpSASSAfBAS  orLAtQtEJL.  Magno*Ua 
fflau'ca. 

Swa'rxzxa.  (Named  BXtesrOlof  Swai-tz, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat  ord,,  Zequmi- 
notts  Plants  [F«bae6»].  lamu,  ll-i^- 
candria  l-Monogi^nia,    AJQied  to  Cassia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  heU-glasa,  wid  in  boctuB* 
heat,  in  the  beginning  of  summer ;  sandy,  fibry 
loam  and  peat  in  cquid  iiroiMHtiQDa.  Winter 
temp.«  A0° ;  summer,  60**  to  85^ 

S.-lpraiM^/fo^rs  (large-flowcsed}.  Q.  Tellow.  Tri- 
nidad.   1821. 

SwEDiSHBEAM-TEEE.Py^nMinfcrm«'<Ka. 

Sweeping.  (iSee  Besom.)  It  is  best  done 
in  calm  weather,  and  early,  whilst  the 
dew  is  strong  enoii§^  to  aUay  the  dust, 
and  keep  the  ligl^  refuse  £roia  blowing 
about. 

Sweet  Bici.    Larfnu  nt^Qis. 

Sweet  Bmab.    Ito*sa  ruMgino'sti. 

Sweet  CALABksnJPass^ramtHiJb'fmu. 

Sweet  Cicely.    SeeijSEBViL. 

Sweet  Flag.    A*CQnm. 

Sweet  Gale.    Mfticaga'le. 

Sweet  Gum.  Liquida*mhar  styracVflua, 

SwEE'TLi.  These  Stove  evei^green  twin- 
ers are  now  united  to  Galactia.   They  are 
all  purple-flowered. 
(?.:^lijroVnK«  (thnad-thapid^  «•  J^y 

1820. 
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S»  Hguo'ta  (woMly).    5.    St.  Domingo*    1834. 

—  ioM^/o'Ma  (long-leaTed).    4.    S.  Amer.    1818. 

SwiSET  MASJO&Aii.Ori'yaii«f»9}iajom'na. 

Sweet  Maudlin.    Achille'a  agera'tum. 

Sweet  Pea.    La'thyrus  odora'tus. 

Sweet  Potato.    BcUa'ia. 

Sweet  Sop.    Ano'na  squamo'sa. 

Sweet  Sultan.     Centau'rea  moseha'ia. 

Sweet  Willux.    Dia'nthus  barba'tvs. 

Swe'stia.    Felwort.    (Named  after  JE?. 

Swert,  a  Dutch  florist.    Nat.  ord.,  Gmt- 

tianworts  [GentianacefiB].    Liiin.j  5-Pe/i- 

tandria  2-IHgynia,) 

Hardy  plants.  Seeds  in  spring ;  a  marshy,  peaty 
soil. 

8»  comicula'ta  (small-homed),    i.    Pale  green. 
August.    Siberia.     1817*    Annual. 

—  MMkauxiafna  (Michaux's).   i.  Green,  yellow. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1824.    Biennial. 

—  pere'nnis  (perennial).  1.  Purple.  July.  England. 

Perennial. 

Swiete'nia.  Mahogany.  (Named  after 
Von  Swieten,  a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat. 
ord.,  Cedrelads  [CedrelacesB].  linn.,  10- 
Decandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
•hoots  in  sand,  under  a  hand-light,  and  in  bot- 
tom-heat ;  sandy,  libry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  60^ 
to  6o°;  summer,  60°  to  85**. 

<S./tf6r0<Va(fever-conqnering).6O.White,ydIow. 

£.  Ind.    1796. 
'—  tnahafgoni  (mahogany).  80.  Bed,  yellow.  W* 
Ind.    1734. 
SwoED  Fern.    XipWpteris, 
S^AajiUB.  (After  an  ancient  poet.  Nat. 
ord.,    Palms    [PalmaceEe].     liim.,    21- 
IHoBcia  6-Pentandria.) 

Stove  Palm*  Seeds;  sandy  loam,  in  «  warm, 
nunat  plant.4Unre. 

S.  cocoi'des  (cocos-like).    SO.    Brasil.    1834. 

Sycamore  .    A  'cer  psetCdo-pla'tan  us. 

SmPHOKiOA'sFUs.  (From  symphareo, 
to  accumulate,  and  karpos^  a  fhzit ;  clus- 
tered fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  Capri/oils  [Caprifo- 
liaoese].  linn.,  b-Pentandria  h-Mono- 
gynia, ) 

Hardy  demdnoua  shrubs,  from  North  America. 
Cuttings  in  autumn,  and  freely  by  suekers ;  good, 
eommon  soil.  Ttie  flowers  of  racemo'stta  are 
hunted  after  by  bees,  and  its  masses  of  white 
fruit  are  grateful  to  many  birds,  besides  looking 
Tery  pretty  in  winter. 

S,  monto'niM  (mountain).  6.  Pink.  August.  1829< 
-*-  oscidentu'Us  (western).    6.    Pinkish.    July. 
•^pun¥4mu  (scarlet).    4.    Bed.    July.    1816. 
^  racemo'cM  (racemed).  6.  Yellowish.  August. 

I817. 
•^  magafrU  (eommon).  0.  White.  August.  178O. 
'^  ~-^  fo'KiS'Variega'tis  (variegated-leaved).    0. 

Pink.    August. 

Ssr'MPBsnUM.  Comfrey.  (From  symphyo, 
to  make  unite;  healing  qualities.  Nat. 
ord.,  Borageworts  [Boraginacese].  Limi., 
Q'PefUandria  l-Mdnogynia,) 


Division  of  the  plant,  chiefly  in  spring ;  gtwd, 
common  soil,  and  a  rather  dtady  situatioB,  whan 
few  herbaceous  .planta  would  floiuidi. 

HARDY  TUBEROUS-ROOTED. 
S.  qfidfta'le  (shop).    4.    White.    June.   Britain. 

—  — —  Bohe'tnicum  (Bohemian).    2.    Crimson* 

May.    Bohemia.    1810. 
— pa'tem  (spreading).  4.  Blue.  June.  Britain. 

—  iukero^sum  (tuberoMs).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Scot- 

land. 

HASDY  HSEBACEOUS. 
5.  iupe^rrimum  (roughest).   6.  Red,  bkio.  JiiXy* 
C&ttcaaus.    1709. 

—  CaucafKtcum  (Caucasian).    4.    Asmre*    June* 

Caucasus.     1820. 

—  cordaftum  (heart-/ffaoeif).    3.    Cream.    Jane. 

Transylvania.    1813. 

—  echina'tum  (hedgehog).    Purple.    May.   1834. 

—  oritnta'te  (eastern).  3.  White.  May.  Tuilcey. 

1/52. 

—  peregri'mtm (spreading).  Q.July.  Podoll*.  I6IO. 

—  Tau'ricum  (Taurian).  8.  White.  June.  Tauiia. 

ISOfl. 

—  buUa'tum  (blistered-^ffovetf).     2^.     Pale 

yellow.    June.    Caucasus.    1818. 

Sympie'za.  (From  sympieaio,  to  press ; 
the  stamens  compressed  in  the  tuhe. 
Nat.  ord.,  Heaihworts  [Eiicaceee].  Limi., 
4L-Talr(xndHa  1-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  the  points 
of  shoots  a  couple  of  inches  long,  the  bise  part 
being  a  little  firm,  in  sand,  under  a  bcU-glass; 
sandy,  fibry  peat.    Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45°. 

S.  capiMla'ta  (small-headed).   l^»  July.  Cxi^  of 
Good  Hope.    1812. 

Sy'uFLOCOS.  (From  symploke^  a  coi> 
nection ;  stamens  united.  Nat.  ord.,  SA>' 
raxworts  [Styracaceae].  Linn.,  IQ-Polya- 
delphia  2-Polyandria. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass;  sandy, 
fibry  loam,  and  a  little  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  45°.  The  coecifnea  will  require  10^  more 
heat,  but  similar  treatment  otherwise.  Si'nica 
shouid  have  a  place  on  a  conservative  wall. 

S.  coccfnea  (scarlet).    Rose.    Mexico.    182S. 

—  cratagoifdes  (crataegua-like).    White.    April* 

Nepaul.     1824. 

—  Si'nica  'Chinese).  3.  White.  May.  China.  1822. 

—  tincto'ria  (dyer's.  Laurel-leaved),  3.  Yellow. 

Carolina.     1780. 

Stna'ndba.    (From  syn,  together,  and 

anevj  anther ;  the  anthers  in  pairs.    Nal;. 

ord.,  Lipworts   [Lamiacese].    Linn.,  14- 

Didynamia    l-Gymnospermia,    Allied  to 

Melittis.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeda,  and  dl« 
vision,  in  spring ;  diy,  sandy  soiL 

5.  grandifio'ra  (large-flowered).   Yellow.   June. 
N.  Amer.     1837. 

Stnafhle'biuu.  (From  jyti,  together, 
and  phUbSf  a  vein;  the  veins  on  the 
fronds.  Natord.,  fVm*  [Polypodiaceae]. 
Linn.,  ^-Cryptogamia  1-Filices.) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Ferns.    See  Fsbmi. 
S.  lobul(/sum  (small4obed).    May.    £.  lad* 

—  ebttifsum  (blunt).    May.    Malacca, 
—jiec/t'lia'/um  (comb-like).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  recurva'tum  (curled-hack).    May.   Vdaoaib 
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Synne'xu.    Tkis  genus  is  added  to 
Gladiolus;    and  the  following    species, 
therefore,  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are — 
•O.  bi'color  (two-ooloartd).    i.    Brown,  yellow. 

March.    1780. 
«—  gaiea'ta  (helmeted).  I .  Brown,  yellow.  April. 

1825. 

—  «iirt>;a'/a(Tariegmted).4.yMiegmted.  May.I895. 

SYRi'NaA.  The  Lilac.  (From  syrinx^  the 
Persian  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Oliveworls  [Ole- 
acese].    Linn.,  fi-Diandria  1-Monogifnia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  ahrubi.  Layers  and  suckers 
generally  ;  scarce  kinds  by  budding  or  grafting ; 
<:Ioae-headed  ones,  grafted  standard-tiigh  on  the 
ash,  would  look  very  interesting;  common  garden-i 
soil. 

S.  Emo'di  {Emod\).  10.  White.  April.  Himalayas. 
•—Josikt^a  (Josika's).    8.     Deep   lilac.     June. 

Germany.    1833. 
— >  Pe'rsica  (Persian).   %.  Purple.    May.   Persia. 

1640. 

a'//ia  (white).   9.    White.    May.    Persia. 

'—  — —  laciniu'ta  {cvX'ltaved),  6.   Purple.  May. 

Persia. 
— suloifo'lia  (sage-leayed).    5.    May. 

—  vulga'ria  (common).  8.  Blue.    May.   Persia. 

1697. 

— a'lbti  (white).    5.    White.    May.    Persia. 

— a'lba-mu'jor  (larger-white).    5.    White. 

May. 
a'lbii.ple'na  (double-white).    5.    White. 

May. 

—  — —  caru'len  (blue).    Blue. 
ru'hra  (red).     10.    Red.    May. 

— ru'^ra-ma'/or  (larger-red).  10.  Red.  May. 

rti'6ra<^/e'Aa  (double-red).  10.  Red.  May. 

viola'cea  (violet).  8.  Purple.  May.  Persia. 

Syringiu  This  is  a  most  useful  imple- 
ment for  impelling  water  over  plants  in 
pots,  wall-trees,  &c.  Bead's  syringes  are 
excellent.  When  the  object  is  merely  to 
refresh  the  plants,  the  operator  should 
stand  at  some  distance  from  the  plants, 
so  that  the  water  may  spread  and  fall 
upon  them  like  a  shower.  But  if  aphides 
have  to  be  destroyed,  he  may  be  closer  to 
the  plants,  and  drive  forth  the  water  with 
greater  force.  The  accompanying  sketch 
represents  the  water  passing  through 
many  minute  holes;  but  the  syringe  is 
sold  yfiih.  spare  nozzles,  so  as  to  deliver 
the  water  in  a  greater  body;  and  with 
elbows,  so  that  the  opposite  sides  of 
plants  in  greenhouses  may  be  syringed 
writhout  moving  them.    See  Enoims. 


Stzy'oiuk.  (From  syzygos,  coupled; 
branches  and  leaves  in  pairs.  Nat.  ord., 
MyrtlebUxnHS  [Myrtaceis].  Linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  1  -Monogynia, ) 

Stove,  white-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tiivgs  of  half  •ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell« 


glass,  and  in  a  moist  bottom-heat ;  aandy  loam 
and  lihvy  ppnt.  Winter  temp.,  50^  to  60" ;  sum- 
mer, 60°  to  85°. 

5.  curyophylliff^lium  (clove-leaved).  30.  £.  Ind. 

1833. 
— /ru/tco'sttm  (shrubby).    May.    E.  Ind.     1SS4 

—  ^/omera^um  (crowded).  May.  Mauritius.  IU*ii. 

—  tnophy'llutn  (fibrous -leaved).    May.    £.  lad. 

1826. 
— -JamboUifna  (Jambolana-free).    20.     August. 
£.  Ind.    1796. 

—  obova'tum  (reversed-egg-/eaoetf).    May.  Mau- 

ritius.   1832. 

—  panicula'tum  (panicled).     April.     Mauritius. 

1832. 

—  effno'«iM»  (veiny).    May.    Nepaul.     1834. 

—  Zeyla'nicu  (Ceylon).  10.  June.  Ceyloo.  1/98. 


T. 


Tabern.emonta'na.  (Named  after  J. 
T,  2Vi2>ern<emo/ito';ii/<,a celebrated  botanist. 
Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [ Apocynacese] .  Liun., 
5  'Pentandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Plu- 
mieria.) 

Stove  evergreens,  all  white-flowered,  unless 
otherwise  mentioned.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  moist  bottom-heat ; 
fibry  peat  and  lumpy  loam,  with  a  fair  portion  of 
silver  sand,  aud  small  pieces  of  charcoal.  Winter 
temp.,  ii" ;  summer,  OQP  to  85°. 

7.  a76a  (white).    10.    May.    W.  Ind.    1780. 

—  ampgdati/o'lia  (almond-leaved).    6.    Yellow. 

July.    S.  Amer.    178O. 

—  arcuafta  (arched).    40.   Cream.   Peru.     1824. 

—  eitri/o'lia  (citron-leaved).    IS.    Yellow.    Ja- 

maica.   1794. 

—  9or<mtt'riu  (garland).  4.  July.  E.  Ind.   1770. 
>l«/re-p/(r'fio  (double-flowered).    4.    Judy. 

W.  Ind.    1770. 

—  cri'spa  (curled).    6.    July.    E.  Ind.  1818. 

—  ejffno'sa  (cyroed).     10.    Carthagena.  1820. 

—  den$iji</ra  (dense-flowered).  4.  June.  £.  hid« 

1884. 

—  dicho'toma  (forked).  12.  September.  Ceylon. 

1830. 

—  lU'ttfotor  (two-coloured).    10.    Cream.    April. 

Jamaica.     1883. 
'-'  grandifto'ra  (large-flowered).     0.     Trimdad. 

1833. 

— •  gratifM$ima  (most  gratefiil).  6.  June.  E.  Ind. 

1884. 

—  lauri/o'tia  (laurel-leaved).  13. 

W.  Ind.    1768. 

—  odorafta  (sweet-scented).     4. 

tober.    Cayenne.    1793* 
— perticariafo'iiu  (persicaria-leaved).  6. 
Mauritius.     1819* 

—  «ii(<«/a'to( waved).  10.  Orange. Trinidad.  18S4. 

Ta'cca.  (The  Malay  name.  Nat.  ord., 
Taccads  [ TaccaceiB] .  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria 
l-Monogynia,) 


Yellow.    May. 
Yellow.     Oe» 


Cream. 


Stove,  East  Indian  bulbs,  except  kUegrifo'Um* 
Division  of  the  roots  in  spring ;  sandy  loam  and  a 
little  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  w*i  aanamer, 
60°  to  90°t  ftod  plenty  of  moisture.  * 

T.  f^aptra  (rough).    3.    Brown.    Jttljt    1816.       ^ 
— >  Otttitee'nsfs  (Guinea).    2.    July. 
—  Megri/o'lia  (entire-leaved).  4.  Poiple*  Joat* 
1610.    Berbaceottt. 
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T. '«'fn«  (smooth).    2.    Brown.    July.    1820. 

—  ^^Aa/i^era  (crest-bearing).    4.    Brown.    July. 

Mauritius.     1826. 
•^pinnati'fida  (ieaflet-eut),    2.    Purple.    1793. 

Ta'chijl.  (The  Guianan  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  GentianworU  [Gentianacese].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  1-Monofjyina,  Allied  to 
Lei  an  thus.) 

Stove,  yellow-flowered  evergreens, from  Jamaica. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glaas,  in  May ;  sandy,  fibry  peat,  and  a  very 
little  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  55*% 
and  kept  in  a  dryish  atmosphere ;  summer,  60°  to 
80®,  and  moist.  '  , 
T.  cordi/it'iia  (heart-Ieaved).    3.    1816. 

—  iongi/o'iia  (long-Ieaved).    1^.    July.    1793. 

—  Swu'rtzii  (Swartz's).    10.    July.     1/93. 

Tachiga'ua,  (The  Guiannn  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacere]. 
liinn.,  lO-Becandria  l-Monogynia.  Alli- 
ance near  the  Tamarind.) 

stove,  yellow-flowered,  evergreen  trees.  Cut- 
tings of  ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass, 
in  March,  in  bottom-heat ;  aliio  seeds  in  a  hotbed  ; 
«andy,  flbry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  55°  j 
summer,  60**  to  80°. 

T.  bi'juga  (two-paired).    20.    Brazil.    1822. 
— panicuta'ta  (panicled).    60.    Guiana.    1827* 

Tacso'kia.  (From  tacso,  the  name  of 
one  of  them  in  Peru.  Nat.  ord.,  Passton- 
worts  [Passifloracefe^.  Linn.,  16-itfona- 
delphia  2'Pentandria, ) 

H&lf-hardy  evergreen  climbers. .  Cuttings  of 
young  shoots  any  time  in  summer ;  fibry  loam 
jMid  a  little  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould.  Fruit  of 
tnolli'ssima  is  eatable. 

T.  manica'ta  (sleeved).  20.  Scarlet.  September. 
Peru.    1843.  « 

—  moUi's»iina  (softest^/eaoeif).    20.    Rose.    Sep- 

tember.    Quito.    1844. 

—  pe4fAiu»<to'rt«  (/ong-flower-stalked).  10.  Rose. 

Peru.     1815. 

—  ptnna^tff^(>u;a  (jeafleted'Stipukd).    .^0.    Pale 

rose.    September.    Chili.     1828. 

—  sangufnett  (blood-coloured).    Crimson.   July. 

Trinidad.    1852. 

Tanio'fsis.  (From  iainia,  a  fillet,  and 
4?psi8,  like ;  the  resemblance  of  the  leaf, 
or  frond.  Nat.  ord.,  i^^rw*  [Polypodiacese]. 
Xiinn.,  2^-Cryptoyamia  1-Filices,) 

Stov«,  brown-spored  Fema.    See  Fxbns. 
■T.  iineafla  (nBXTO\f'leaved]»    2,    June.    W.  Ind. 

—  revolv/ta  (curled-back).    June.    Nepaul. 

TiENi'Tis.  (From  iainiaf  a  fillet; 
the  resemblance  of  the  fronds,  or  leaves. 
^at.  ord..  Ferns  [Polypodiacese],  Linn., 
H-L  Cryptoffamia  l-Filices.) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Ferns.    See  Fxsifs. 
T.  angustifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).    4.    July.    Ja- 
maica.   IS  1 6. 

—  A/^*e/bioz'rfra  (blechnum-like).    May.    India. 

—  CAtne'mris  (Chinese).    June.    China.    1828. 

—  /<«rca7a  (forked).    June.    Trinidad.    1824. 

—  gruminifo'lia  (grass-leaved).  ^.    July.    Trini- 

dad.    1820. 
'^  tonc«o/a'to  (spear-head-^'ronefeff).   I.   August. 
W.  Ind.    1618. 
40 


Taoe'tes.  (Named  after  a  Tuscan  di- 
vinity. Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceee]. 
Linn.,  IdSi/ngenesia  2-8upei'flua.) 

Yellow-flowered,  Mexican  annuals,  except  where 
otherwise  mentioned.  Annuals,  sown  in  open 
ground  in  May  ;  or  better  still,  in  a  hotbed  in  tiie 
beginning  of  April,  and  planted  out  in  the  middle 
of  May.  Perennials,  by  seed,  division,  and  cut- 
tings.  Lu'cida  is  pret^  either  for  a  cool  green- 
house or  a  bed  on  the  lawn  in  summer. 

7.  anjtM^t/oVta  (narrow-leaved).  3.  August.  1820. 

—  Caracaaa'na  (Caraccas).  3.  August.  Caraccas. 

I8I9. 

—  e/an4w^t'na  (concealed).    3.    July.     1823. 

—  corymbqfstt  (corymbed).     1^.    August.    1825. 
iu'fca  (yellow).     1^.    August.     1825. 

—  daucoi'dea  (carrot-like).    June. 

—  er^cta  (erect.    African  Marigold),    3.    July. 

IS96. 
—jiUfo'lia  (thread-leaved).    3.    August.    1826. 
—Jh'rida  (florid).  1.  August.  1827-  Herbaceous. 

—  glandtdi'fera  (gland-bearing).  6.  October.  1826. 

—  glandulo'sa  (glanded).   ^3.     September.     S. 

Amer.    1819. 
— /tt'A'tfa  (shining-JeoT^rf).   1.  August.  S.  Amer. 
1798.    Herbaceous. 

—  micra'nMa  (smali-flowered).  3.  August.  1822. 

—  miratfta  immvitt'fiowered),  2.  August.  Chili. 

1728. 
•— j9a'/u/a  (spreading.  French  Marigold),  2.  Au- 
gust.   1573. 

—  Mbvitio'sa  (slightly-shaggy).    2.    September. 

1823. 

—  ^enm/o'/ta (fine-leaved). S.August.  Peru.  1797. 

Talau'ma.  (Its  South  American  name. 

Nat.   ord.,    Magnoliads    [MagJioliaoe£e]. 

Lmn.,  12-PoIyandria  6-Polygynia,) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots, 
thinly,  in  sand,  under  a  large  bell-glass,  in  heat ; 
grafting  and  inarching  on  Magno'liu  obova'ta; 
fibry  peat  and  a  little  loam  and  sand.  Winter 
temp.,  45°  to  65°;  summer,  6o^  to  80°. 

T.  Ca»<fo7/tt(Decandolle's).    15.  Striped.  April. 
Java.     1827. 

—  Plumie'H  (Plumier's).    60.   White.    Antilles. 

1829. 

—  jw«'mi7o(dwar0.    3.    Cream.    Java.    1786. 

Talie'ra.  (The  Indian  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  Palms  [Palmacese].  Linn.,  Q-Hcx- 
andria  l-Monogynia,) 

Stove  Palm.  Seeds;  rich,  turfy  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  50°  to  60°;  summer,  6u°to  90°. 

7.  Ben^a/c'fMts  (Bengal).    100.    E.  Ind.     182.3. 
TAij'mjM:.  (From  thalia,  a  green  branch ; 
its  durable  verdure.    Nat.  ord..  Purslanes 
[PortulaeeflB].     Linn.,  ll-Dodecandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  sown  in  a  hotbed  early 
in  spring,  pricked  out,  and  bloomed  in  the  green> 
house,  or  a  sheltered  place  out  of  .doors ;  the 
others  are  tinder-shrubs,'  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  succulent  shoots,  dried  at  the 
base  before  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil;  peat, 
loam,  sand,  and  brick-rubbish.  Winter  temp.» 
45°  to  58°,  and  dryish  ;  summer,  60°  to  80°. 

ANNUALS,  &C. 
7.  polya'ndrum  (many-stamened).   Purple.    Att« 
gust«    Australia.    1833. 

3o 
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'7f  purpu'reum  (purple).  Piirplei  Aogiut.  Mexico. 
1836.      ■■'    %.!• 

—  re/U^ntm  (bent-back).  1.  Yellow.  September. 

S.  Amer.    1800.    Biennial. 

EVER&KBENS,   <fcO. 
T.  Andre'wsii  (Andrews').  1.   Pink.  August.  W. 

Ind.     1800. 
i^  cra«5t/o7mm  (thick-leaved).   1.  Red.  August. 

1800. 
— albifl</rum  (white-flowered).  White.  July. 

8.  Amer.    1819 

—  fwn^/o'/iKTn  (wedge-feaved).    1.  Purple.  Au- 

gust.   Egypt.    1820. 

—  pa'iens  («preading-^owercd).    I.    Red.    Sep- 

temner.    S.  Amer.    1770'    Herbaceous. 
— /er«<//'o'//«m(eylindriC'leaved).  1.  Pink.  Au- 
gust.   N.  Amer.    1823.    Herbaceous. 

—  triangula're  (triangular).  |.  Yellow.  Aug^ut. 

W.  Ind.    1739. 

Tau'sia.  (From  TouKchif  the  oame  in 
Guiana.  Nat.  oid»,  Soapwofis  [Sapinda- 
cees].    JAnii.f  8-Octandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen '  shrub.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
wood»  with  leaves,  thinly  inserted  in  sand*  under 
a  glass,  in  moist  bottom-heat ;  sandy  peat  and 
fihry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  50^  to  60° ;  summer, 
i50®  to  86^ 

7.  Guiane'naia  (Guiana).  8.  Rose.  Gniana.  1824. 
Taixow-teee.    StilWngia  sehVfera, 
Tamaki'kdus.   Tamarind-^ree.   (From 

Tamarlindy,  the  Arabic  name.  Nat.  ord., 

Leguminous  Plants  £PapilionaceaB].  linn,, 

IG-Monadelphid  Q-Decandria.) 

Stove,  yellow-flowered,  evergreen  trees.  Seeds 
soaked,  and  sown  in  a  hotbed ;  cuttingsin  sand, 
in  heat;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  50°  to  GtP ;  summer,  6o°  to  85°. 

T.  J'ndica  (Indian).    60.    July.    E.  Ind.    1033. 

—  occideN^a'/it  (western).  40.  February.  W.Ind. 

Ta'mabix.  Tamaiisk.  (From  Tamaris, 
now  Tambro,  the  name  of  a  river  where 
it  grows,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Nat.  ord.,  Tamarisks  [Tamaricaceae]. 
Ijmh.,^-Pentandria  S-Trigynia.) 

Hardy,  by  cntHngs  under  a  hand-Hght,  or  even 
in  the  open  air,  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  any 
common  soil ;  the  tender  species  require  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  a  cool  plant-stove,  and  to  be  grown 
in  peat  and  loam;  increased  by  cuttings  under  a 
hand-glass,  in  sand,  and  in  heatl 

HASDY  ETSBGBBEan. 
7.  Dahufriea  (Dahurian).  6.  Pink.  Dahuns.  1827. 
•»  GaUHca  (French).  10.  FIe<>h.  July.  England. 
Deciduous. 

—  Pttlkt'aii  (FaUaa's).  8.  Flams.  July.  Caucasus. 

1827. 

—  tetra'ndra  (four-stamened),  6.  White.  July. 

T^uria.    1891. 

STOVE    EVEUGBEEKS. 
T.  (fiot'ca  (dioecious).    6.    £.  Ind.    1823. 

—  I'ndica  (Indian).  .  6.    Pink.    July.    E.  Ind, 

—  oHenta'tis  (eastern).    10.    Fink.    E.  Ind. 

Tauo-nea.  (From  tamone^  the  Gnianan 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas  [VerbenaceflB]. 
Linn..  14i'Didy»amiA2'Angiospermia,  Al- 
lied to  Lantana.) 

Tender,  blue-flovfered  biennials*   By  seed  in 


a  hotbed  in  spitng ;  prieied  out,  and  potted  off, 
and  bloomed inthe greenhouse. 

7.  Curassafvica  (Curaasoa).  1 .  July.  W.  Ind.  183S. 

—  mu^^ica  (awnless).    1.    July.    Guians.    IS20. 

—  spiea'ta  (spiked).  September.  .Trinidad.  1824. 

Tanace'tum.  Tansy.  (Derivation  un- 
certain. Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese]. 
Linn.,  IdSyngenesia  2'8uperflua.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Divisions  in  spring,  and 
cuttings  under  a  hand-light  in  summer;  any  soil. 
Grandiflo'rum  requires  a  cool  greenhouse  or  a 
cold  pit  in  winter,  and  a  sandy,  fihry  loam. 

7.  grandiflo'rum  (large-flowered).    1^.    Yellov. 

June.  'Ca{ie  of  Good  Hope.    18S0. 
'■^purpu'reum  (purple).    ^.    Pale  red.    June. 

Nepaul.    J811. 

—  vulgu're  (common).  2,  7eIlow«  June.  Britain. 
— variega'ium  (striped-leaved),   2.  Yellov. 

July.    Britain. 

Takghi'nia.  (From  Tanghin,  the  Ma- 
dagascar name.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apo- 
cynaceffi].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Cerbera.) 

Stove,  white-flowered  evergreens,  £rom  the  East 
Indies.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoota  in  eaad, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat;  peat  and  loam,  with 
A  little  sand.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  60° ;  summer, 
W*  to  go°.  The  nut  of  veneni'flua^  though  not 
lai^ger  than  an  almond,  is  sufficient  to  poison  a 
score  of  people. 

7.  dichoftoma  (forked).    Jane.    E.  Ind.    isay. 

—  lauri/(/lia  (laurel-leaved).   3.   June.   £.  Ind. 

1818. 
•^  Ma'nghas  (Manghad).    ftO.    August.    1800. 

—  Odo'Uam  (OdoIIam).    SO.    August.    1730. 

—  veneni'fluu  (poison-flowing).   30.  Fink.   Hay. 

Madagascar.    18C6. 

Takgieb  Pea.    La*thyrus  Tingita'nus, 

Taebago^.  {ArtemVsia  dracu'neulvs.) 
Used  in  salads  to  oorrect  -the  coldness  of 
the  other  herbs;  and  its  leares  ore  ex- 
cellent when  pickled. 

Soil, — Poor,  dry  soil  is  essential  to  pro- 
dace  it  in  perfection,  and  hardy. 

Propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  *Io 
have  green  Tamagon  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  strong-rooted  plants  must  be 
planted,  small  portions  at  a  thne,  once 
or  twice  a  month,  from  the  dose  of  Oc- 
t9ber  to  the  end  of  Jannsiy.  For  the 
main  crop,  it  may  be  planted  any  time 
from  the  end  of  February  until  the  con- 
clusion of  May. 

Plant  ten  inches  apart,  and,  if  dry 
weather,  water  must  be  given  regularly 
every  evening  until  they  «r©  rooted. 
They  soon  establish  themselves,  and 
may  be  gathered  from  the  same  year.  As 
they  run  np,  the  stems  shoul^  be  cut 
down,. which  causes  them  to  shoot  afresh. 

At  the  end  of  autumn,  if  some  estab- 
lished plants  are  set  beneath  a  south 
fenoe,  they  will  often  aififord.  leaves 
throughout  the  wintefi  or,  at  all  events, 
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come  early  in  the  spring.  Borne  of  the 
leaves  should  be  gathered  in  the  sammer, 
and  dried  for  winter^  ase. 

TABCHONA'NTHtJS.  African  IFleahane. 
(From  tarchon,  Arabic  for  tarragon,  and 
anthos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[Asteraceee].     linn.,    IQ-Synyenesia   1- 

GreenboaM,  purple-flowered  erergrecns,  from 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttinn  in  aand,  under 
a  bell-glaat,  in  the  beg:inmng  of  summer ;  fihtj, 
sandy  loamand  a  little  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  48°. 

T.  oamphora'tut  (eampfaor-tcented).    10.    l40tO. 

—  eUi'pHcu$  (oval^/eaoad).    8.    18l6. 

Tasma'nnia.  (Named  srfter  Q.  Tas^ 
mann,  a  Dutch  navigator.  Nat.  ord.,  Mug-i 
noUads  [Hagnoliaceffi].  linn.,  2S-Pokf^ 
gamia  1-Monsecku  Allied  to  Brimys  and 
Illicium.) 

The  fruit  of  T.  aroma'tica  is  oned  fer  pepper 
in  New  Holland.  Greenhoote,  New  Holland, 
white-'flowerc^d  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  firm  sboota 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  kept  cool  at  itrit,  and 
then,  when  th«  bate  swelie,  placed  in  a  sweet, 
mild  bottom-heat.  Fibry,  saody  loam,  with  a 
little  peat{  require  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in 
winter. 

T.  afoma'/fca  (aromatic).    Id.    May.    1828. 

—  dtpe'toto  (ewo*p«taled).    8.    May.    l«34. 

TAXo'DitJM.  Decidaotis  Cypress.  (From 
taxiiSf  the  yew,  and  oides,  like.  Nat.  ord., 
Coniferi  [Pinacefle],  Linn.,  ^l^Moncecia 
%-0etanflria,) 

Hardy  Conifers.  Seeds  in  April ;  cuttings  in 
AtMiumn  Or  spring,  in  a  moi8t,-«liady  plaoe ;  layers, 
alto,  root  the  flrst  eeason ;  a  low,  moist  situation 
suits  all  the  hardy  varieties  best;  cutting*  will 
also  strike  in  Water  as  freely  as  the  Nerium.  The 
•vergrcene  should  fiave  a  HtlAe  peat  added,  and 
will  require  a  little  protection  in  winter,  such  as 
a^ld  pit  would  f^ve,  or  aurrouBding  them  with 
«  frame  of  Spruce-braachea. 

T.  Cape'nae  (Cap*,    typr^ts  Broom).    6.    Apifl. 

C«p««f  Odod  Hope,    evergreen. 
^di'stichum   (two-ranked-feavetf).      50.     May. 

N.  Am«r.    4640. 
-^ —- CMe^^nim  (lofty).    May. 

—  — ^  futei'ferum  (nut-baaring).    May. 

nu'tuTU  (nodding).    20.    May. 

pa'tena  (spreading).    20.    Way, 

—  —  pi'fiSulum  (drooping).    May. 

*empern'retw  (evergreen).    SO*    YeBow. 

New  Zealand.    1843.    Evergreen. 
Sf»«'«e  (Chinese).    May. 

Ta'xhs.  The  Yew.  (From  taaorty  a  bow ; 
Iwing  -dsed  for  bows.  N«t.  ord.,  Taxads 
[TaxaceiB}.  lina^  22''I>keeia  13.i>e^- 
andria,) 

^  Evergveen  Conifers.  Seed,  gathered  in  October, 
either  sown  directly,  or  taken  to  the  tot-heap 
nntil.ipring,  when  the  plants,  many  of  tliem,  will 
Mear  the  foUowing  year;  cattitaga,  ten  inches 
in  length,  lower  half  •depfived  of  leaves,  in  sand, 
-m  aahady  harder,  in  April  and  August,  taktti-«ff 
mfth  a  heel ;  deep,  loamy  soil,  tritb  a  fair  portion 
of  moiitioti. 


T.  ttdpre'ssa  (close-pressed).    Japan.    1844. 

^  baccafta  (common.   Berried).    20.    Febntcrv. 

Britun. 
fastigia'ta  (tapering),  20.  April.  Ireland. 

17S0. 

/»'iii»  eariega'iit  (variegsted-leav^d).    8. 

March. 

fru'ctU'lvfteo  (yellow-berried).  April.  Ire- 
land. 

^-^jEwofftt'mdeiwaying-dewn).  8.  February. 

Eorope. 

sparaifo'iia  («eattered-lcaved).    March. 

wriega'ta  (variegated).    20.    February. 

Kurope. 
^  Canade'nsit  (Canadian).  90.  February.  Canada. 

1800. 

—  7nuAra'/a  (Inukiga).    Japan.    1838. 

—  Maka'ya  (Makay's).    May. .  Japan.    1888. 
-^wuci/in-a  (nut-bearing).    20.    China.    1820. 

Teak  Wood.    T^etonm^ 

Tea^gi..    I>Vp8atu8. 

TSA-tlt&S.     i[%i*^ 

Te  'coka.  ( A  oontraction  of  the  Me«- 
ieantiatae.  Nat.  ord.,  Bignoniads  [Big- 
noniaeefie].  Lhm.,  ll^Didynamia  H^Jh^ 
piotpetmia.) 

Mostly  by  cuttings ;  the  hardy  ra'dfekns  and 
its  varieties  by  cuttinga  of  the  MioMs,  and  very 
freely  by  pieees  of  tfa»  voota;  all  the  others  are 
the  better  for  a  glass  being  placed  over  them,  aad 
flourish  in  loam  and  peat.  The  Capt'mi*  makea. 
a  neat  pot-plant. 

HABDT  EYEBGHBEK  CIlMBEBS. 
T.  rafdicam  (rooting).   30.    Orange.    July.    N.. 
Amer.    l640. 

—  -^^mtt'fm-  (greafer.  Ash^inofei).  30.  Orange. 

July.    N.  Anaer.    16<0* 
— '— :4»i%or  (amaUer.  Ash^leaoed).  20.  Scarlet. 
July.    N.  Amer.    1^0. 

eilEENHOCSE    EVEB^Bf^EN  OUMBEBS,   <&C. 
T.  atutra'iis  (aouthem).    Orxnge.    June.    N.  S. 

Wales.    1*793. 
**- Cope'fisiir  (Cape).  8. 'Orange.  -  August.   Cap* 

of  Good  Hope.    1823. 
-^dieenif&lla   (varioiu-leaved).      N.    Holland. 

1830.    Deciduous. 
—grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).     80.     Orange. 

July.    China.    1800.    Deciduous. 
•^janiinoi'des    (jasmine-like).    Pink.    August. 

K. «.  WiUes. 

—  meona'nMa  (less-flow«red).  is.  Blush.  April.. 

N.  Holland.     1816. 
--  mo'llia  (soft).6.Vellow.Mextco.l824.Deciduou9. 

STOVE  EYERdBEEN   SHEUBS. 
T.  digita'ta  (hand-toaoffd).6.Yellow.S.Amer.l818. 

—  pen^apA^7/a  (five-leaved).   6.    Orange.    July. 

B.  Ind. 

—  ro««/o'/ia  (rose-leaved).    6.    Tellow.    Pern.  • 
-^tambmt^oiUa    (elder-ieaved).      6.      Yvllow. 

Peru.    J 824. 

—  sorinfo'lia  («orb-leaved).  6.  Yellow.  S.  Amer.. 

—  epl^ndida  (tplendii).  6.  Tellow.  Brasil.  1820. 

—  •«a'fW  (standing).    12.   Yellow.    Auguait.    8.. 

Amer.    1780. 

— inci'ga  (eviUleatted}.  10.  Yellow.  Aufust.. 

S.  Amer.    1820. 

—  ^^yloca'rpa  (woody-fruited),  ^^hlte.  W.  Ind. 

1620. 

Te'ctona.   Teak-tree.    (The  Malabar 
name  is  Ukkan    X^ait.  ord^  Verhenm  I  ^er- 
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benaeeie].     linn^  li-Peniandria  1-Mo- 

motfynia.) 

For  ahip-biulduig  tbis  ghret  the  best  timber. 
Slofe  Cfeigieca  tree.  Comnge  of  ripened  ahoots 
in  nad,  under  a  beO-glMe,  in  Ajml,  end  in  a 
nout  boCtom-beet ;  aaady  kem  and  librf  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  M^  to  55<> ;  eommer,  OlP  to  SSf*. 

T.  grafnda  (gnat^.  100.  White.  E.  lad.   1777. 

Tee'd^a.    (Named  after  some  person 

mdmown.    Nat.  ord.,  FigwarU  [Scrophu- 

lariaces].     linn.,   YL-Didynamia  2-An- 

giospermia.  Alliance  near  to  Pentstemon.) 

Grecnhonae,  pnrple-flowered  biemiiali,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed 
in  March;  eattings  of  side-shoots,  taken  off  in 
April  or  Aagnst,  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  under 
ahand-ligfat;  sandy  loam  and  Tegetable  mould. 

T.  Iv'cufa  (shining).    1.    April.    17/4. 
—jm6e'«ems  (downy).    S.    May.    1814.     v/:  . 

Teesda'ijjl  (Nuned  after  i{.T«esAi^, 
author  of  a  Flora  aboat  Castle  Howard. 
Natord.,Cnu»yers[BrassieaceA].  Lum^ 
Ib'Tetradynmnia,    Allied  to  CandytdfL) 

Hardy,  white-flowoed  annnafs.    Seeds; 


7.  t'Aeris  (emdy-taft-Uke).    }.    May.    Britain. 
^  leii^diaMi  (cfcss-like).  i.   Mardi.   South  En- 
rope.    18M. 

Tecb'kia.  (Name  not  explained.  Nat. 

ord..  Composites  [AsteraceiB].    linn.,  19- 

Syngenesia  2'8uperfkuu    Allied  to  Bnpb- 

-tbalmam.) 

Hardy  bcriiueeoae.  Seeds,  aadtfrinooa  of  the 
root  in  spring;  oomnum  ami. 

T.  ipectVsa  (showy).  4.  YeHow.  July.  Hun- 
gary. ITV' 
Telfaj'bia.  (Named  in  hononr  of 
Mrs.  Telfair.  Nat.  ord.,  Cucurbils  [Cu- 
xnrbitacese].  linn.,  22-i>u9eta  13-JfoiM- 
delphia,) 

Store  twiner.  Cuttings  of  the  flowering  shoots, 
if  procurable ;  if  not,  otfier  young  shoots,  getting 
firm,  in  sand,-  and  in  heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60°  to  85<* ;  winter,  50<*  to  53°. . 

T.  peda'ta  ^donbly.lobed).      SO.     Pink.     July. 
Zsnsibar.    ISSS. 

Te'lldu..  (An  anagram  of  Mitella; 
separated  from  the  genns  Mitella.  Nat. 
ord..  Saxifrages  [Saxifragacese].  linn., 
\Q'I)ecandria  Z-DigynitL) 

Hardy  herbaceous.    Diriuon ;  audy  loam  and 
-  peat. 
T.  grandiJWra  (large-fiowoed).  1.  Rnk.  April. 
N.  Amer.    1826.  • 

Telo'pea.  Worratah.  (From  telopast 
seen  at  a  distance ;  conspicaoos  flowers. 
Nat  ord.,  Proteads  [Proteaceae].  Linn., 
^Tetrandria  l-Monogynia.) 

♦ 

This  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Proteads.  Green- 
house erergreen.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  with 
leaves  on,  unless  the  one  at  the  base,  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  and  kept  cool  until  the  base  swells, 
when  a  little  heat  may  be  given ;  also  by  layer- 


ing tbe  socken  Chat  rise  fioa  fhe  nMCs;ai2y 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  third  ef  biehan  ^^^"^  P"^ 
sherds,  anddiareoal,aiid  the  put  t 
Winter  temp.,  4S°  to  SS**.  and 
summer,  6tP  to  7Sf*»  and 
ture,  the  pot  beiu] 

T.  gpedoaffsriauL  (most  splendid).    It. 
June.    N.S.  Wales.    ITSf. 

Tehasi^  Wcebesaka.    See  Afple. 

Tehpebatube'  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant circnmstances  connected  viih 
the  cnltiration  of  plants ;  for  upon  'v& 
proper  regulation  and  just  aeeommodft- 
tion  to  the  intensity  of  light  depend,  in 
the  chief  degree,  whether  a  plant  is 
healthy,  and  capable  of  performiiig  iu 
functions.  Every  seed  has  its  ^propiiaia 
temperature  for  germinating  {set  Gn- 
kination)  ;  erery  root  has  a  tempentnra 
in  which  it  imbibes  food  most  fayoonbly 
{see  Bottom-heat)  ;  and  e^vezy  leaf  hs 
a  temperatore  in  which  it  respires  most 
vigorously.  {See  Leaites  and  Kige: 
Tekpebatube.) 

Temples  dedicated  to  some  deitf  of 
the  heathen  mythology,  as  to  Pan  in  t 
grove,  or  to  Flora  among  hrigfat,  snnnr 
parterres,  are  not  inappropriate,  if  tfa« 
extent  of  the  gconnds  and  the  expendi- 
tore  on  their  management  allow  them  o 
be  of  that  size  and  of  that  oonectsess 
of  style,  which  give  the  elassie  air  iM 
dignity  that  are  their  only  sonroes  of 
pleasore. 

Tempi£T0'ni4.  (Named  after  J.  Tm- 
pleton,  an  Irish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Z^ 
^rtuittnous  Plants  [Fabaoese].  linn.,  Id- 
Monadelphia  6'Decaiubria^  Alhed  td 
Scottia.) 

Grecnhonae,  led-flovered  eteigiecus,  froa  Kev 
Holland.  Cuttings  of  half-ripeiMBd  srood  ia  sndi 
under  a  bdl-glass ;  llbrjr  ^eat  and  aandj  !•»• 
most  of  the  first,  with  a  little  cbaieoaL  Wtour 
temp.,  .40^  to  48°. 
T.  j'toK'M  (milky-green).    9.    A|iril.    iSlS. 

—  7««w'«i  (bent-baek-iteoerf).    S.    May.    IW. 

TEHTAcmATE,  famished  with  thretd- 
like  appendages. 

Tephbo'sia.  (From  tephros,  ash-grey: 
colour  of  some  of  the  species.  Nat.  ord^ 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceae].  linn. 
VJ-Diadclphia  ^'Dodeeandria,  AUied  :<> 
Galega.) 

SeedB,  steeped  in  water  at  13CP  for  a  day  brfi? 
sowing  in  a  hotbed;  cuttings  of  joung,  tte^^ 
side-sboot>  in  sand,  under  a  bell. glass*  ia  V'^ 
the  stove  spedes  in  a  hotbed;  aaoadyv  fibiy  ton 
and  peat.    Greenhouse  or  stove  tcnspcntaics- 

GREENHOUSE  SYESGBBMHS,  &(L 
T.  Capefnaia  (Cape).     1.    Pnrpln.    July.   Ci;« 
of  Good  Hope.    18IS. 

—  Chuuftuu  (Chinese).  Purple.  Jtdy.  CUaa-lSS 

—  groHrfi^raflarge-floweredj.   4.   Kak.  in*- 

Cape  of  Good  Hope*     1774, 
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7.  mverom'ta  (spine-pointed).    3.     Pnla  red. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 

—  seri'cea  (silky).      1.     Red.     July.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1800. 
■— stri'eia  {trtet-poddtd).  3.   Fink.  Janet  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774.    ' 
STOY£  EVE&QBEENS,  &C. 
T.  ApoUi'nea  (ApoUinis}.2.Blue.July.E^pt.18l6. 

—  Lifio'ra  (two-flowered).  2.  Purple.  July.  1816. 

—  ca'ndida  (white-/ea«ed).  4.   Pale  red.  Bengal. 

1810. 

—  capifula'ta  (small -headed).    1^.    Red*    July. 

Owhyhee.    1^23.    Herbaceous. 

—  Caribafa  (Caribean).    3.    Red,  white.    June. 

W.  Ind.    1786. 

—  Coloni'la  (Colonil).  3.  Purple.  July.  E.Ind.l818. 
—fiUfo'lia  (thread-leaved).    Red.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1824. 
—ftitticn'sa  (shrubby).  6.  Red.  July.  E.  Ind.  1816. 

—  Jleynea'na  (Hevne's).    3.    Purple.    June.    £. 

Ind.    1822. 

—  lanceafo'lia  (lance-leaTed)^    3.    Pale  yellow. 

July.    1820. 
— /zn«a'rt«  (narrow- /eaeed).   1.  Red.  July*  W. 
Ind.    1823. 

—  liiora'lis  (shore).  1 .  Purple.  July.  W.  Ind.  1824. 
— /ong't/oV/a  (long -leaved).    3.    lied.   June.    S. 

Amer.     1620. 

—  ochroleu'ca  (pale  yellow).3.Cream.W.Ind.irV9- 

—  tojnca'ria  (yEs/i-poison).S.Palered.W.Ind.I/yi. 

—  rit/o'sa  (shaggy),  2.  Whii.e.  July.  E.  Ind.  1779. 
TEPHROTHA'MNUS.SynonymeofGoodia. 
Termina'ija.    (From  terminus;  leaves 

1  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

lat.   ord.,  Myrohalans   [Combretaccae]. 

.inn.,  2S-Poli/gamia  l-3foncccia.    Allied 

>  Bucida.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots,  with 

oat  of  the  leaves,  in  sand,  thinly,  under  a  bell* 

aaa,  and  in  a  sweet  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam 

id  fibry  peat.     Winter  temp..  55"  to  fio** ;  sum- 

cr,  65**  to  850.    The  juice  of  Cata'ppa  is  a  chief 

irredient  in  Indian-ink. 

"angtuti/o'lia   (narrow-leaved).     20.     White, 

green.    £.  Ind.    I6g2. 
ar^u'A-cu/a  (shrub).  ).  White,  green.  S.Amer. 

1822. 
Belle'rica  (Belleric).   20.  Yellow,  green.    £. 

Inn.     1818. 
SffM^a'ff'n«i«(Bengal).White.June.E.Ind.l826. 
i7/7 ica'rta  (Biticaria).  20.    Yellow,  green.    £. 

Ind.     1823. 
Cata'ppa  (Catappan).  20.  White.  E.  Ind.  1/78. 
iuOcorda'ta  (sligntly-heart-Z^aoet/).  20.  Yellow, 

green.     S.  Amer.    1796. 
Che'lnila  (Chebula).  20.  White.  E.  Ind.  1796. 
iitri*na  (citron-like).    20.    Yellow,  green.    £* 

Ind.     1823. 
H'stichti  (two-rowed).  20.  Yellow,  green.   £, 

Ind.     1823. 
''atrie'a  (FaLtTHSSi).  20.   Yellow,  green.  Mada- 

irascar.     1826. 
rungt^tica  (Oangetic).  20.  Yellow,  green.  E. 

Ind.     1820. 
tt'ffa'lia  (broad-leavSd).    25.    W.  Ind.     1800. 
liiuritia'na  (Mauritian).    20.     Yellow,  green. 

Mauritius.     1824. 
toltAcca'na  (Molucca).     20.     White,  green. 

£.  lud.     1804. 
ro'ccra  (tall).  40.  Yellow, green.  £.  Ind.  1818. 
ttundifo'lia   (round  -  leaved).     20.     Yellow, 

^reen.     £.  Ind.  '1624. 
cent ^<>u'ca  (Taniboucft).   White.  June.  Gui- 
ana.    1826. 


Ternstro'mia.  (Named  after  M.  Ter^- 
Strom,  a  Swedish ,  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Theads  [Ternstromiacese].  Lmn,,  13- 
Polyandria  i-Monogynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  ripe  youn^ 
ffhoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat; 
fibry  loam  and  sandy  peat*    Winter  temp.,  55^  to 
60°;  summer,  65°  to  85°. 
T.  4rc'w>««  (short -/owa-- stalked).     6.      Red. 

July.    S.  Amer.     1818. 
-^  peduncuki'ris  (/on^-flower-stalked).  6.  White. 
July.    Indies.     1818. 

—  punctafta  (dotted).   6.    Yellowish.   July.   W. 

Ind.     1820. 

—  serra'ta  (saw-/«fttoed).  White.    June.  £.  Ind* 

1820. 

—  wno'«a  (veiny),  6.  White.  July.  Brasil.  1824. 

Tebhaces  are  not  permissible  any- 
where but  around  the  mansion,  and  they 
are  noble  and  elective  almost  in  propor- 
tion to  their  breadth. 

Testudina'ria.       Elephant's      Foot.^ 
(From  testudo,  a  tortoise;  the  hard,  out- 
side covering  of  the  corm,  or  root.    Nat. 
ord.,  Yams  [Dioscoreaceae],    Linn.,  22- 
Dicecia  6-Hexandriu,) 

Greenhouse.yellow-flowered  deciduous  climbers, 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  firm  ^de- 
shoots,  or  cuttings  ot  the  young  shoots  when 
growth  commences,  in  spring,  in  sandy  loam, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  care  taken  to  prevent 
dampinip ;  might  be  tried  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ; 
sandy,  fibry  loam  and  turfy  peat.  Winter  temp., 
42°  to  48°.  and  kept  rather  dry. 
T.  elephu'ntipes  (eommon.    Elephant's-foot).    8. 

July.    1774. 
->  mon^a'/ta  (mountain).    8.    July.    181 6. 

Tetra'gera.     (From  tctras,  four  fold, 

and  keraSf  a  horn ;  the  four  capsules,  or 

divisions  of  seed-pod,  recurved.     Nat. 

ord.,  JDUleniads   [Dilleniaoese].      Liun., 

IB-Poltjandria  6-PeiHafjynia,      Allied  to 

Deiima.) 

Stove,  yellow  -  flowered,  evergreen  climbers. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots,  getting  fivcn,  in  ^and, 
under  a  bell-gla«s,  thinly,  and  in  bottoni-lieat ; 
sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  55° ; 
summer,  65°  to  85°. 
T.  utnifo'lia  (alder-lea^ved).    20.    Guinea.     1793. 

—  obooa'ta  (reversed  -  egg  -  Itaved),     February. 

Guinea.    1822. 
•—po^ato'rta  (drinking).  20*  Sierra  Leone.  1822. 

—  volu'bilia  (twining).    12.    S.  Amer.    181S. 

Tetragono'lobus.  (From  tetra,  four, 
gonia,  an  angle,  and  lobos,  a  pod ;  shape 
of  seed-pod.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabaceoe].  Linn.,  17 -JJiadelphia  4:De- 
candria.    Allied  to  Lotus.) 

Seeds  in  April,  in  common  soil ;  the  perennials, 
also,  by  division  and  cuttings.  Good  for  the 
fronts  of  flower-borders  and  rock-wotka. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
T.  marVtimtts  (sea).   ^.    Yellow.    August.    Eu- 
rope.   1683. 

—  Bequiefni  (Requien's).    Ydlow.    July.    Sar- 

dinia.   1837. 

—  fi/tguo'fiM  (long-podded).    \.    Yellow.    July 

South  £uiope.    1836. 
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HA]u>y  AmruAUk  ^ 
r.  mUthru9  (two-flow«ra4}.   4.    Tdlbii.     Jaly. 

Bsrbary.    1818. 
•^  em^vtgn'iuaittAn'fodieS^,  4*   Purple.   July. 

Montpeliflr.    17M> 
•»fWfjni^fvf*t(pHmk>.    1.    Doikptirpto*    ittty> 

SieUy.    i;tv. 

Tbtbago'ota.  New  Zealand  Spinnch. 
(Fiom  tetra^  four,  and  qoniat  &n  angU; 
fruit  four-angled*  Nat.  ord.,  Mzooiu 
[TetragoniacesB].  Linn.,  l^Tcosandrat 
^-Di-pentagyn  ia. ) 

See  New  Kbalaud  SI^inacb. 
T.  eifpaftua  (stretched).  Yellow.  Auguit.    New 
Zealand.    1773.    Annual. 

Tetrane'ua.    (From  teim^  fom*,  and 

fiffma,  a  filament;  four  stamens  instead  of 

five,  as  in  Pentsteraon,  which  it  much  re* 

sembles.    Nat.  ord«,  FigwwU  [Seropho- 

lariaceffi].     Linn.,  l-L'IHdjfnamia  1-^n- 

^u^permiaJ) 

Stove  herbaeeonsi  Seed  sown  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed in  March ;  cuttings  of  young  shoots,  a  little 
txta.i  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April  and 
August ;  tandir  ^o^xa.  aad  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  45°  to  50**.  In  summer  the  shelter  of  the 
greenhouse  or  a  warm  place  out  of  doors. 

T.  Jlfejrjea'na  (Mexican),  1.  Purple,  white*  June. 
Mexico.    1843. 

Tetranthb 'ba.    (from  tetra^  four,  and 

(pitfT,  anther ;  four  out  of  nine  stamens 

fertile.     Nat.  ord.^  Laurels  [Lauracese]. 

linn.,  Q.Ettueandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Cuttings  of  young  shoots,  nearly  ripe,  in  sand, 
nnder  abell-gbMs,  and  the  stove  ones  in  bottan- 
heat ;  fibry,  sandy  loam  and  turfy  peat.  Green- 
house and  stove  temperatures. 

GREENHOUSE    EVEROREEHS. 
T.  ape'taia   (no-petaled).      8.      Green,   yellow. 

April.    N.  Holland.    iaS4. 
->  Jap&nioa  (Japan).   S.   White.   Japan.    1843* 

STOVE   EVEBOREEMS. 
T.MM'/E»*a  (tallowy).    10.    Yellow,  green.    May. 

£.  I»d.     1820. 
•— /rtne'roio- (three-nerved).    10.    Ydlow,  green. 

May.    Ceylon.    1821. 

Tetra'nthus.     (From  feira,  four,  and 

anifws,  ft  flower ;  fouir-flowered.  Nat.  ord., 

Composites  [Asteraceflej.    Liun.,  IQ-zSyn- 

ffentsia  il'SuperJiua,) 

Stove  evergreen  trailer.  Division  and  enttings ; 
sMid^  loam  and  a  littVe  peat  {  jrequires  the  stove 
in  wmter. 

T.  lUoraHU  (shore),  i.  White.  August.  W,  Ind. 
1820. 

Tetrape'ltis.  (From  Utra,  four,  and 
felte,  a  small  shield;  form  of  flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaces].  Linn., 
20-Qynandyia  1-Monandria,) 

Stove  orchid,  grown  in  •  basket.    See  Obcb408. 
Tlfra'grana  (sweet-acented).     White.     £.  Ind. 
1830. 

Tetra'pterys.  (From  *e<»'a,  four,  and 
ftvonf  ft  wing ;  the  earpols  four-winged. 


Nat  Old.,  Mal^f^dltd$  [Malfoshiaeett]. 

Linn;,  \0-Deeandria  B^Triffynia,    Allied 

to  Hirsea.) 

Steve,  awaigi'aey,yettoW'*fldweged.ciliiiibewb  Eot 
culture,  flee  MALPi'aBiA. 

T.  Jcapu/ee'fMisCAcapiilcaa).  May.  Mexico.  1824. 
--  acuiifo'lia  (poiiited'*leaTed).    Mayv    Caycone. 
1880. 

—  difacalar  (two-oolonred).  May.  Guiaaa.   2887* 

Tetrathe'ca.  (From  tetra^  fonr,  and 
theke,  a  cell ;  anthers  four-celled.  Nat 
'ord«,  JPoreworts  [Tremandracetd].  Lion., 
8-Octandria  l-Monogyi%ia») 

Greenhouse,  New  Holland  evergreens,  and 
purple-flowered,  where  not  otherwise  specified. 
Cttttinge  of  youna  shoots*  the  side  ones  are  the 
best,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  great  care 
taken  to  prevent  damping;  fibry  peat,  a  little 
turfy  loam,  and  a  good  portion  of  charcoal  aad 
broken  pots.  Winter  temp.,  4S^  to  60;  aammer, 
an  airy  situation,  but  the  pot  saved  from  direct 
sun  and^heavy  ndns,  or  careless  waterings* 
T.eHc4/b//ta  (heath-leaved).  1.  Bose.  July.  1830. 

—  ^/ajiiiuto'«a(glanded).    I.    July.     1828-. 

—  Aimc'^tt  (hairy).    2.    Pink.    March.    1843. 
— /M'nc«tt  (rushy).    2,    July.    1803. 

—  mi'da  (naked).    2.    Crimson.    May.    1843. 

—  piU'fera  (shaggry).    S.    June. 

—  pU&sa  (shagg:^.    1.    July.    1823. 

—  ru^ioi'dei  (rubia^Iike).    1.    July.     1825. 

—  rtArieefia  (red- bristled).  2.  R-oae>  July.   1834. 

—  M|rm(^o'/ia(thyme-Ieaved).    I.    July.    1824. 
•— 0er^t/,-t<to'/a  (whorled-icsoed).   8.  June.  1840. 

—  virnVrtea  (twiggy).    8.    July. 

Tetrazy'oia.  (From  tetru,  fonr,  and 
zyigos^  a  yoke;  the  part»-of  the  flower  in 
fours.  Nat.  ord.,  MeUxUomada  [Malasto- 
maceee].  lAnn.JB-OctatHifial-MoHogffnia,) 

stove,  white-flowered  evergreens,-  frona  the 
West  Indies.  Cuttings  of  side-shoota.  getting 
firm,  in  sand,  under  a  b«ll-glass,  in  heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  SS!"  to  6oP; 
summer,  05°  to  85°. 
T.  angiuti/o'lia  (narrow-leaved).    5.   Maf.    1823. 

—  ^'scoUuf  (two-eoleurM-^eaoMO.  5.  Maw.  1708. 

—  elaagnoi'des  (eleeagnus-Uke).    4.    March. 

^  teirafndra  (four-stamened).   3.  March.   18 to. 

Tettigo^ia  spukaria  of  some  onto- 
mologiats,  and  the  Ceredpis,  Of  coda,  ear 
Jpfirophora.  spumaria  of  others,  Fiofch  io- 
seet,  Cuckoo-spit,  Froth-hopper,  or  Frog- 
hopper.  Its  larva  euT^oped  in  its  &oUi 
is  especially  prevalent  upon  the.  young 
shaota  of  the  whiterthom.  or  qmck ;  but 
it  also  infests  the  stems  of  pinks,  carna- 
tions, lilacs,  and  many  other  plants.  If 
tha  froth  be  remov6d,.oae  and  sometinuB 
two  small,  pale  green^  aphis-like  insects 
are  detected.  These  are  the  lanra  or 
young  of  the  Froth-fly.  By  means  of  its 
sharp  rostrum  or  beak  it  eztracta  tftie  asp 
of  the  plant,  and  voids  it  as  an. excrement 
in  the  u'othy  form,  which  is  its  character- 
istic. About  the  end  of  July  it  sheds  its 
skin),  leaving  it  in  ths  ftothi  and  oomes 
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f)rth  the  perfect  insect.    About  the  be- 
ginning of  August  the  males  and  females 
may  be  foond  in  pairs  nnmerouslj  on  the 
plants  they  frequent  They  are  of  a  dirty- 
white  colour,  thickly  dotted  and  clothed 
with  short  hairs ;  head  broad  and  bluntly 
triangular,  with  black  lines    down    its 
centre  and  sides ;  eyes,  one  on  each  side, 
near  the  base  of  the  head ;  rostrum  long, 
bent  underneath  its  body  when  not  in 
use;  antensn  ending  in  a  fine  bristle; 
thorax  and  shield  (sonteUum),  adjoining 
the  back  of  the  head,  brownish.    The 
iring-cases  are  browzi,  mottled  with  ochre, 
with  four  whitish  patches  on  the  margin; 
the  under  wings  are   tran^arent  and 
imdescent.    The  legs,  six  in  number, 
short,  but  two   hind^legs  longest,  and 
formed  for  leaping.      So  effectual  are 
they  for  the  purpose,  that,  as  Mr.  Kirby 
states,  after  showing  their  mode  of  leap- 
ing, they  will  spring  five  or  six  feet  at  a 
time,  being  more  than  250  times  their 
own  length,  or  "  as  if  a  man  of  ordinaxy 
height  should  be  able  to  vault  through 
the  air  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile."    It  is  not  ascertained  wliere  the 
«ggs  of   this  insect  are  deposited,  but 
X>robabIy  on  the  stems  of  the  plants  on 
the  shoots  of  which  the  larva  feeds.    It 
appeal's,  however,  that  they  can  travel 
after  hatching,  for  seedlings  and  plants 
raised  from  root^uttings  are  often  affected. 
We  know  of  bo  better  plan  for  destroying 
the  insect  than    drawing  the    affected 
shoots  between  the  fingers,  and  then 
dipping  these  into  a  bowl  of  water  after 
€ach  grasp.     In  the  case  of  carnation 
stems  and  other  fiowers,  requiring  more 
tender  treatment,  all  the  froth  may  be 
taken  from  the  insect  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  spons^e,  and  itself  then  removed  by  a 
•camel's  hair  brush. 

Tev'crium.  Germander.  (Named 
after  Teitcer,  a  Trojan  prince,  who  first 
nsed  it  medicinally.  Nat.  ord.,  Lipworu 
[Lamiacess].  linn.,  1^-J)idynamia  I- 
Oymnospermitt. ) 

Annuals,  seeds  in  the  open  gronnd  in  A|»ril; 
perennials,  by  seeds  and  division ;  shrabs,  by  cut- 
tings in  sandy  soil,  nnder  a  bell-glase,  in  spring, 
and  a  hand>Uffht  in  summer.  M o«C  of  tbem  tn  tlie 
atmosphere  of  London,  and  farther  north,  require 
a  cold  pit  or  a  greenhouse  in  winter.  In  dry 
places  in  the  south  of  Englaod-tfaey  will  frequently 
stand  our  winters  uniigured.  They  are  not  at  aU 
partaeular  as  to  aoil* 

HABDT  EYEBOREENS. 
T.  tmgfttH'Mmian  (narroweat-Zettoetf).    S.    For* 

pie.    June.    Spain.    1818. 
—  Aremyo'/Juta  (short-leaTcd).    X.    Pink.    June. 
CMle.    JbW«. 


T.  orienta'le  (eastern).  1 .  Blue.  July.  Levant.  1725. 

—  pf/iium  (poly).    1.    Pale.     August.      South. 

Europe.    IStfS. 

—  —  anguttifo'iium  (narrow-leaved).    Purple. 

July.    Spain.    1733. 

—  —-^  fiav'thceiu  (yellowish).     Tc^ow.     July. 

South  Europe.    1791. 

—  MjaVMe  (floeii).  4.  Pale  yellow.  July.  Vale&» 

tia.    1890. 
-^  tkymifo'Uum  (tfayine*leaved).     4»     Reddish. 

August.    Spain.    181 6. 

HAEDY  REBBACE0T7S. 
T.campanulaftum  (htll-flowered),  1«  Blue.  July. 

Levant.     1728. 

—  Canadt'nse  (Canadian).    S.    Porpie.   August* 

N.  Amer.-    17O8. 

—  chQma^drys  (comjnon-Germaader).    f.    Par* 

pie.    Ja|y<    En^and. 
— Hyxca'nicnm  (Byrcanian).     ij.    Purple.   Sep- 
tember.   Persia.    1 70S. 

—  Ltufmafnm  (Laxmann's).  1.  Variegated.  July. 

Siberia.    1800. 
•—  lu'cidum    (shining).     I^.     Purple.     August. 
South  Europe.    1780. 

—  £ii«»7a'niCKin  (Portttgueae).   1^.  Purple.  An* 

gust.    Portu^.    18SS. 

—  MnMilie'nse  (Marseille8).9.Purple.Franee.l792.  - 

—  muitiflL'rum  (many-flowered).    1.    Light  red. 

August.    Spain.    1732. 

—  pycnophy'llum  (ciose-lestred).  ^.  Purple.  July. 

Spain.     1816.- 

—  Virgi'nicum  (Virginian).  2.BIne.N.Amer.l768. 

OREENHOTJSE  HERBACEOUS. 
T.hi'color  (two-coloured).    Yellow,  red.    July. 
Chili.    1826. 

—  infia'tum  (swollen).    S.     Bed.     September* 

Jamaica.    17/8.    Stove* 
•^  Nxaitolia' num  (Nissoiian).     1.    Purple.    Jttly. 
Spain.    1752. 

GREENHOUSE    EYEBGBEENS. 
T.  aitaUoi'dea  (abutUon-lihe).  1|.  Yellow.  ApriL 

Madeira.     1777> 
^^  Ardui'ni    (Arduin's).      14*      Yellow.      July. 

Candia.    1828. 

—  Asia'licum  (Asiatic).   2.   Pink.  Aoffust.  1777- 

—  ^eU^Mcuai  ( baton  y-like).    14*    Luac.    Jidy». 

Madeira.     1775. 
•<  cafnum  (hoary),   l^^  Purple.  Armenia.    1836. 
«-  Cre'ticum  (Cretan).  l4'Purple.JuIy.Crete.l824. 
•^  /U^mnn  (yellow).  2.    Yellow.  August.  South 

Europe.     l640. 
'-' heterophy'Uum  (various»le«ved).    2.    Purple. 

June.    Madeinu    1739* 

—  mafrum  (marum).    1^.   Pale  purple.   August. 

Spain.     1640. 
—'Orohi'deum  (orchi»4ike).     i.     Pink.     July. 
Cbili.     1826. 

—  paeu'do-chavut'pitps  (bastard  ground-pine).  }. 

Purple.    June.    South  Europe.    1820. 
•^  pu'mUum.  (dwarf)'  i>  Purple.  July.  Spain.  1816. 
•—rt^frium  (royal).  1^.  Purple.  July.  Spain.  1699. 

—  tr^fidum  (thiee-cleft-leoeetf).  14>  Purple.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1791* 
Tha'lia.    (Named  afler  J,  Thalius,  a 
German  physician.    Nat  ord.,  Marants 
[Marautaceae].    Linn.,  l-Monandria  1- 
Monogyina.    Allied  to  Maranta.) 

Blue-flowered  evergreens.  Divisions;  lieh* 
sandy  loam.  Genicula'ta  requires  a  cool  plant, 
stove  in  winter;  detUba'tu,  a  greenhouse,  in  a  tub 
of  water,  or  the  roots  in  a  pond  out  of  doors,  so 
deep  that  the  frcs:  will  not  reach  them. 
T.  dealbafta  (white).   4.   July.    Cartrfina*    1791* 

—  genicula'ta  (jointed).  8,  Augvst.  W.Iad.  Itl8»- 
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Thali'ctbuv.  Meadow  Rue.  (From 
VmUo,  to  grow  green ;  the  bright  green 
colour  of  the  young  shoots.  Nat.  ord., 
Crowfoots  [RanunculacefiB].  linn.,  13- 
Polyandria  6'Polygynia.) 

Hardy  hcrbaceou*  perenniala.  Divwion  of  the 
plant  in  Bnrmg ;  aandy  loam  and  a  little  leaf- 
mould.      Beautiful  for  the  back  of  herbaceous. 

Lorders.  ,  ,    ,v        ,      ■»  ,       i. 

T.  acuti'lobum  («h»rp-lobcd).    IJ.    Pale  yellow. 
June.    Siberia.    1820. 

—  a/pt'/»Mm  (alpine),    i.    White,  yellow.    June. 

Britain. 

—  anemonoi'det  (anemone-like).    «.    April,    N. 

Amer.    1768.  ^  ,....-. 

fio're-pl^no  (double-flowered).  4.  Aprd. 

N.  Amer.     1763. 

—  afi^M«*i/o7min  (narrow-leaved).  3.  Pale  yellow. 

June.    Gernmny.    1793. 

—  apicula'tum  (bee-like-/oic?«r<cO.  Yellow.  June. 

—  «ppcndicMia'/«m  (appcndaged).  Biisiift.  1832. 

—  aquilegi/o'liuin  (columbine-leaved).   3.    Light 

purple.  June.  Austria.  1731. 
«. a'tro-purpu'remm,  (dark  purple).  3.  Dark 

purple.  June.  Auttria.  1731. 
/ormo'cttm  (beautiful).  3.  Purple.   June. 

South  Europe.    1800. 

—  Cala'bricum  (Calabrian).    3.     Yelfow.    July. 

Sicily.    1800. 

—  Carolinia'num  (Carolina).    1.    White.    J«ne. 

N.  Amer.    1808. 

—  chelido'nii  (awalldwwort).   t.  Purplish.  June. 

Nepaul.     1823. 

—  cine'reiim  (grey).    2.    Yellow.    June.    WIO. 

—  clava'tum    {cl\ib- leaned).    2.    White.    June. 

N.  Amer.    1720. 

—  Cfl«»'nu/n  (hill).    1*.   Pale  yeUow.  June.  Eu- 

rope.    1 800. 

—  «)»tc«'wnt»m  (neat).    S.    White.  Green.  June. 
-^conto'rtum  (curled-«ered«d).  2.  White.  June. 

Siberia.    1796' 

—  Comufti  (Cornuti»8).  3.  White,  yellow.  May. 

N.  Amer.    I8O6. 

>~revolu'tum   (curled-back).      I*.      Light 

yellow.    June.    N.  Am«r.    I8O6. 

—  erena'tum  (8colloped-i<«t»e(i).  5.  Yellow.  July. 

Europe.     1800. 

—  caltra'tum  (knife-shaped).       Green,    yellow. 

June.     Himalaj'as. 

—  cffnapi/o'Uum   (cynapinum-leaved).    2.    Pur- 

ple, yellow.    June.     Siberia.     1823. 
-- dtoi'cwm  (dioecious).    1.    Light  yoUow.    June. 
N.  Amer.     17S9- 

—  dioariea'tum    (straggling).      1^.     YeUowiah. 

June.    Europe.     181 9> 
^divergeiu  (spreading).     2.     Yellow.     June. 

Siberia.    1819. 
^da'trnn  (taU).     4.     Light  yellow.     Auguat. 

Hungary.  179*.  „  , 
^  amb/guum  (ambiguous).  2.  Pale  yellow. 

June.    Switcerland.     1819. 

—  ewWiftum  (lofty).    Siberia.    1832. 

— jStt'oum  (6>ommon«yellow).   4.    Orange.    June. 

Britain. 
vaerina'tum  (sheathed).  2,  Yellow.  June. 

Siberia.     1810. 
— ^<f*ito'«um  (aigaapr),  1^.  Yellow.    June.    Ger- 

maoy.     1820. 
-^fasftidum  (slinking).  J.   White,  yeUow.  June. 

France.     IMO. 

—  /o/jo/a'«ttm  (small-leafy).    2.    Purple,  yellow. 

June.    Neoaul.     1819* 
^gaiioi/des  (galium-like).     1.     Yellow.    June. 
Aiiace.    181 6. 


T.  ytoKce'wCTM  (milky-greenish).  2.  Green,  yel- 
low.   June.    Russia.     1818. 

-^glau'cum  (milky-grccn-iearcd).  6.  Yellow. 
June.    Spain.    1798. 

—  Ituerpitiif&lmm,  (laserpitium-leaved). 3.  Yellow. 

June.    Europe.    1810. 

—  iu'cidum  (shining).  4.  Yellow.  Junc.Spain.1739. 

—  mtcroca'rjvum  (small-podded).    Russia.    1S32. 

—  mi'nu*  (less).   I.  P*le yellow.   June.  BritAiu. 

—  oligospefrmum  (few-seeded).  S.  Purple,  yellow. 

June.    Siberia.    1820. 

—  petaloi'deum  (petal-like).    3.    White,  yellow. 

June.    Dauria.    1799' 
^  pu//e'aceru  {Aowny)k    1*.    Pale  yeUow.    Jnnc 
Switxerland.    ISlff. 

—  purpura' Hcena  (purplisU).    3.    Light  purple.^ 

June.    N.  Amer.    l(!99' 

—  rosmarinifo'lium  (rosemary-leared).  f .  Purple^ 

yellow.    June.    South  Europe.    18  iS. 

—  rtt^o'wm  (wrinkly).   4.    White,  yellow.  July. 

N.  Amer.  1/74. 
di'&cotor  (two-coloured).  6.  Yellow.  Jane. 

N.  Amer.  1810. 
--  Boxoftile  (rock).    14.   White,  red.   June.   £u> 

rope.    1819. 

—  Sahweiggeiri  (Sebweigger*8).    Yellow.    June. 

—  Sibi'tietim  (Siberian).  1.   Lilac,  yellow.  June. 

Siberia.    177S. 

—  vfmplex  iBisavie-stalked),    1.    LUac,  yellow. 

May.    Sweden.    1778. 
^  sparsiflo'rwn   (scattered -flowered).      YeUow. 
June.    Siberia.     1838. 

—  «^arro'ntfn  (spreading).    1.    YeUow.    June. 

Siberia.    I8O6. 
•^  sUptUa'eeum    (torye-stipuled).      2.      White, 
yellow.    June.    Europe.  .1830. 

Tha'mnea.  (From  ihamnos,  a  shmb. 
Nat.  ord.,  Bnmiads  [Bruniaceae].  IJnn., 
b-Petitandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  beU-glaas,  in  April, 
and  the«  sot  in  a  close  pit ;  fibry,  study  peat, 
and  a  little  charcoal  and  freestone.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  48°. 

r.  f*ni/fo'ra  (one-flowered).  White.  April.  Cs,pe 
of  Good  Hope.     1810. 

The' A.  Tea.  (From  teha^  the  Chinese 
name  for  tea.  Nat.  ord.,  7%«irf«  [Tern- 
stromiaceffi].  Linn.,  W-MonadelpMa  8- 
Polyandria,) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowwred,  evergreen  shrubs. 
Cuttings  of  ripened  young  shoots,  taken  off  at  m 
joint,  and  inserted  in  sUversand,  under  abeU-glass. 
and  placed  in  a  dose  pit.  the  glass  being  opened 
at  night  to  prevent  damping ;  also  by  l»yers  from 
shoots  thrown  up  by  theroots ;  also,  we  believe,  by 
oraftiDg  the  tenderer  kind*  00  vi'ridis.  Has  the 
single  Camellia  been  tried  ?  Equal  parte  of  fibry 
peat  and  sandy,  turfy  loam  packed  tight.  Winter 
temp.,  38°  to  48°.  As  the  roots  run  deep,  they 
thrive  best  when  planted  out  in  a  cool  conaerva- 
tory.  Plants  have  survived  many  winters  round 
London  in  the  open  ground  with  the  protection 
of  a  mat  iu  cold  weather.  The'a  m'rtdu  is  iMxn- 
tatned  by  many  to  be  the  only  tea-punt  used  by 
the  Chinese. 
T.  Assame'nsis  (Assam).  6.  January.  Assam.  18«6, 

—  BwAc'tt  (Bobea).    4.    October.    China.    1703. 

—  vi'ridijs  (preen).    *^    June.    China.     1768. 
lati/o'tia   (broad-leaved).    4.    Ftji>nury. 

China.    1825. 
Theezan  Tba.    Ma'mnus  Tkee'zans* 


Theha'rdu.  (Named  sfter  Sf.  flie. 
nard,  >  Freocli  chemist.  Nat.  oTi.,Dog. 
bunat  [Apocjnaoete].  lion.,  ^-FeaiandTia 
l-Monogynia.) 
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Thkobhq'b*.  Chocolste-treB.  (From 
tlitia,  a  god,  and  broma,  food  ;  poetically, 
food  for  Ihe  gods.  Nat.  orii.,  Byltatriadt 
[ByttneriEicen].  Linn,,  H-Polnadelpltia 
1-DeemdTia.) 

The  teed  of  T.  cae^t  ia  the  chief  ingredt 
CultingB  of  bB]f-ri)Kzicd  ehoatB  in  Mud,  uji 
-WaUl  mn'p.,  1S°  lo  M"  i  mmmer,  M"  U  8S°. 
T.  irabr  (tnhcalovHdl.     Ifl.     Brown.     H 


Theofhbi'bt^.  (Muned  after  Thca. 
phnutus,  tbe  father  of  natural  histoij. 
Nat.ord.,^rdutiuIi[MyrsiDaaeai].  Linn., 
b-Pttitaiidria  1-Monogsnia.) 


■-°»OSI=i  r-- 


1  and  nbrypnl.    Wintet  temp. 
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Thebhombteb.  This 
the  ODlf  im&iUng  guide  for  the  gardener 
in  regulating  the  heat  to  which  he  allows 
the  roots  and  foliage  of  bis  plants  to  be 
subjected. 

FakrtnhrU'a  in  used  obieSj  in  Britain, 
Holland,  and  Norlh  Amerioa,  tlie  freez- 
ing point  of  water  on  which  in  at  32° ; 
and  its  boiling  point,  3IS°.  Beaumui'i 
thermomster  was  that  cbieflj  used  in 
France  before  the  Revolnlion,  and  is  that 
now  generally  used  in  Spain,  and  in  some 
other  oonliDeutal  states.  In  its  scale 
the  freezing  point  is  0°;  and  tbe  boiling 
point,  B<y.  On  Cikivt  or  the  Cenli- 
grade  thermomater,  now  nsed  throughout 
France,  and  in  the  northern  kingdoma  of 
Europe,  the  freeikig  point  is  U°i  and  the 
boiling  point,  1U0°.  Hence,  to  reduce 
degrees  of  temperatnre  of  the  (Centigrade 
thermometer  and  of  that  of  Beaumur  to 
tiegieas  of  Fobiaohait's  scale,  and  con- 

BuJe  I.  Muhtply  the  Centigrade  de- 
crees b;  9,  uul  Avida  the  prodnot  bjt  B ; 
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or  mnttiply  the  degrees  of  Seamnnr  bj 
D,  and  divide  by  1 ;  tlien  add  32  to  the 
qnotient  in.  either  oase,  end  tbe  sum  is 
the  degrees  of  lemperalura  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale. 

Rule  a.  From  the  naniber  of  ilegrees 
on  Fiihrenheifs  scale  subtract  32  ;  mul- 
tiply tije  remainder  by  D  for  Centigrada 
degrees,  or  by  4  for  those  of  Beanmut'a 
scale.  Bud  tbe  product,  in  either  case, 
being  divided  by  9,  will  give  the  tempera- 
ture required  according  to  Fabrenheifa. 
To  ascertain  tbe  internal  temperatnie 
of  a  hoLhonse,  tbe  Uiermometer  should 
be  fixed  near  its  centre,  against  a  pillar, 
aud  under  a  cupola,  or  little  roof,  shading 
it  from  lie  Hun. 

A  aelf-regiaterinB  thermometer  shonld 

be  in  every  house,  forit  shows  the  highesE 

and  lowest  degrees  of  heat  whith  bavo 

occurred    in     the    twenty-four 

hours ;  and,  therefore,  serves  as 

a  check  upon  those  to  whose 

I     care  they  are  inlrasted. 

Bregaisi-I  barlt-hed  li'tmt™^- 

I    ifr  is  an  excellent  instniment 

I    for  ascertaining   the   bottom- 

'    heat  of  hot-beds,  bark-pita,  ftc 

It  is  n  thermometer  inclosed  in- 

a  metal  tube,  perforated  to  ad- 

I  mit  the  heat,  pointed,  so  as  to 

Jj  thrust  down,  and  with 


mall  i 


n  the 


observing  llie  degree  of  tempe- 
rature shown  by  the  scale. 
Therbo'psis.  (From  (Amnoj,  aiopino, 
id  opsii,  like  ;  lupine-like  shmb-  Natv 
__d.,  Lci/ujiiinous  Plants  [  FabaeeiB]- 
Linu.,  lO-Decandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied' 
>  Piptanthns-) 

Htrdv  hcTbacediu  ^11aw-nairen«1  pennnlnla- 
licflj  ij  inde  lown  in  April  j  light,  Hpdr  Una. 
.  CiirirOBi'«i<  (Corjon).  I-  July  il'"*-  ■•*>■ 

loaeiefa'fu  (ipiii-heid-Jnu>«').  1.  Juae.  Si- 

heiL..  17»- 
Thesfe'sia.  (From  thetpeilm,aivme; 
.je  of  the  Irees  often  planted  round 
places  of  worship  in  India.  Nat.  ord, 
AfnWowiDorfa  [MalvaoeE].  linn.,  18- Jf»- 
ladtipftw  8-Polya«(fria.) 


■.  jrawiulo'ra  (lirje-Bowereaj.  so.  Seu-let. 
-  popii'/ivca  (popUu-Ieimil).  31.  WbiU.  E.  lad. 
t  CGuailidDupe]-   U.   Gu- 
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TmamfvTk.  (Nimted  after  Thiebaut  de 
Bemeaud^  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord^ 
WhorUeberrieg  [YacciniaoeiB].  linn.,  8- 
Oetandfia  I'-Jifonogynia.) 

Stove  everneenB.    Cuttings  of  half*iipe  shoot* 
in  Mnd,  ttiubr  a  bell-glass,  and  in  moist  heat ; 
aaady  loatt  and  fibry  peat.    Winter  temp.,  60° 
to  6o° ;  atunmer,  00**  to  85**. 
T.maer^nihu  (largo-flowered).    White,  yellow, 

red.    December.    Monlmein.    1840. 
—  macropAjf'(/a  (large-leaTed).    White.    £.  Ind. 
'•' mieropkif'Ua  CBmall-leaTed).     9.    September. 
Pern.    1847  • 

(beautifiil).     18.     Bad,  groan. 


Uav.    India.    1845. 

->: glefbra  (smooth).    0.    Deep  rose.    Sep- 
tember.   (Gambia. 

-^  Ml j^g«ra  (bristly)k    Scarlet.    Khooteea,    1837< 

—  occclNciKcea  (cranberry-like).    Khooscea.  1837* 

—  oart^a'/a(Tariegated).  8carIet.Khooseea.l837i 

Thihniso.  The  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  the  production  of  seed  is  a  chief 
cause  of  the  decay  of  plants.  This  ex- 
plains why  frui^-trees  are  weakened  or 
rendered  temporarily  unproductive,  and 
even  killed,  by  being  allowed  to  ripen 
too  large  a  crop  of  fjrait,  or  to  *'  overbear 
themselves." 

The  Uiinning  of  fruit  is,  consequently, 
one  of  the  most  important  operations  of 
the  garden,  though  one  of  the  least  gene- 
rally practised.  It  is  equally  important 
to  be  attended  U^  in  all  fruit-bearers,  but 
eiiqpeeially  the  %dne,  nectarine,  peach,  apri- 
cot, apple,  and  pear.  It  should  be  done 
with  a  bold,  fearless  hand ;  and  the  per- 
fection of  that  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
will  amply  reward  the  grower,  in  harvest 
timey  for  the  apparent  sacrifice  made.  But 
he  will  not  reap  his  reward  only  in  this 
7ear,for  the  trees,  thus  kept  unweakened 
b{  over-production,  will  be  able  to  ripen 
their  wood,  and  deposit  their  store  of  sap 
in  their  vessels,  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  fruitfolness  next  season. 

Thimiing  is  a  most  necessary  opera- 
tion with  plants  as  well  as  with  the  fruit 
they  bear.  The  roots  Qf  a  plant  extend 
in  a  circle  sound  it,  of  which  the  stem  is 
the  centre.  If  the  roots  of  adjoining 
plaata  extend  within  each  other's  circle, 
they  iQutually  rob  of  nutriment,  and 
check  each  other's  growth.  Thinning  in 
the  seed-bed  is  generally  applied  with  too 
t■iynil^  a  hand* 

Thistle.    CaWdvut, 

Thoua^sia.  (Named  affcer  Mettn, 
Thomas^  two  brothers,  collectors  of  Swiss 
plants.  Nat  ord.,  Byltneriads  [Byttneri- 
aeett].-  Linn.,  b-Peniaudria  IrMono^jfuia^ 
Allied  to  Lasiopetalum.) 

Gfeenhoiise,  New  Holland,  eferKreeu  ahnriitk 
Cattiaga  of  ftrm,  stubby,  young-  nde^boota  ia 


sand,  under  a  bell-f^ase,  in  April;  sandy,  fibry 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  brokea 
pots,  and  pots  extra  well-drained.  Wmter  temp.» 
A(fi  to48Pi  a  shelttaped,  aiiy  place  ia  annuner* 
T.  canefaeena  (hoary).    Purple.    June.    18S5. 

—  dt^tf'w  (straggling).    Wbite.    April.    182S. 

—  (fumo'sa  (bushy).    S^.    White.    llay.~  iSltf. 
— foUofsa  (leafy).    3.    June.    1828. 

—  jr'tf^tno'aa  (clammy).    Bed.    May.    1843. 

—  grandifiofra  (lar^-flowered).    Bed.    1840. 

—  jDontctt/aVa  (panided).    Bed.    June.    1643. 

—  pauciflohra  (tew-flowered).  Red.  June.  1848. 

—  pttrpu'rea  (purple).  3.    Purple.    Juno.    1803. 

—  qiuroifo'lia  (oak-leaved).    8.    Porple.    liaj. 

1803 

—  tohttttt'cea  (potato-like).  S.  WMtOi  Jun«.  1808. 

—  gtipuluffem-  (terge-atipuled).    8.    Bed.    IMS 

—  Ir^p^K'^a  (throe»leamd)..  3.    June.    1834. 

Thobn-Applb.    DatuWa, 

Thobough-Wix.  BupleuWum  rotundi- 
fo'lium. 

TaovtTXik^  (Named  after  A.  Tfumin^ 
professor  of  agriculture,  &o.,  in  Paris. 
Nat*  ord.,  Soapworts  [SapindacesB]. 
Linn.,  S-Ociandria  l-Mfmogj/tUa*  Allied 
to  Nephelfom.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub*    Gutting  of  flrm  aide- 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  boll-glase,  m  heat ;  saii4y» 
fibry  loam  and  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould.    Wm- 
tar  temp.,  80°  to  58°;  summer,  6qP  t»  85P. 
T.  piiMa'to  (leufieted).    8.    White*  NewSp^n... 
18S3* 

Thbift.     {Sta'tice.),    Seo  EDaiHG. 

Tbbi'nax.  (From  thrinax,  a  £an; 
shape  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Palnu 
[  Palmaoefe].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria.  1  J^foiio- 
yynw.) 

Stove  Palm.  Seeds  in  a  moist,  sweet  hotbed, 
in  spring ;  rich,  loamy  soil.  Winter  tonp.,  8S* 
to  6u<*;  snsnmee,  dO°  to  90°. 

7.parvO>o'»>  (•mall-flowepBd).  10.  Whtt«,giean. 
Jamaica.    I778> 

THBIV3.  Tfmps  Adomdum  ia  one  of 
the  worst  pests  that  can  gain  a  footing 
in  ouf  Steves  and  gceeohouses.  The 
larvffi  and  pupfls  are  yellowish-white,  and 
the  perfect  iaseotis  of  a  dull,dee^  black, 
with  tiie  point,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen,  of  a  rust  colour;  the 
wings  are  dixty  white;  the  hpms  and. 
legs  y^owiah,  the  eztcemity  of  the  far- 
mer black.  It  attacka  plants  Iqr  piercing, 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves;  and  one 
often  sees,  at  the  tip  ef  the  tail,  a  globule 
of  blackish  fluid,  which  it  soon  deposits, 
and,  l^  innumerable  spots  of  this  gloti- 
nous  mtttter,  the  poses  oC  the  leaves  are 
stopped  up,  and  kirge  pertaons  of  the 
surface  become  blotohed.  During  l^Iarch 
the  fidl.grawn  larve  and  pupa,  wluch 
are  as  large  as  the  pecfeot  insect,  are 
found  in  groups,  feeding  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves ;  and  •*  t)^  time  the 
r9aei|tly^hatofaed.httt  pffifs^i^^  dtber 
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lies  elose  under  the  ribs,  or  roves  aLout 
in  search  of  a'nate  (Ovrih),  Flowers 
of  solphnr  have  been  recorameDded  as 
destructive  of  this  plague,  but  we  believe 
that  Sooteh  anuff»  apphed  by  means  of  a 
dredging -"box  (perhaps  Brownie  Fomi- 
gator  would'  answer),  is  as  effectual  an 
application  as  any.  Prevention,  however, 
is  better  than*  cace;  and  if  the  plants  are 
kept  healthy  by  due  veatihition,  and  by 
moisture  both  in  tbe  air  and  soil,  this 
insect  may  be  usually  banished. 

T.  ochraceiu  infests  the  ripe  frmt  of 
plums,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  piercing 
the  stalks,  and  causing  then*  fall,  and  ren- 
dering the  fruit  disgusting.  It  was  first 
noticed  and  described  by  Mr.  Curtis.  It 
is  narrow  and  linear,  of  a  bright  and  deep 
oohreous  colour,  the  eyes  are  black,  the 
horns  appear  to  be  only  six*  jointed  and 
brownish  at  the  tips,  it  has  three  ootAli 
in  the  crown,  the  body  is  hairy,  tbe  tip 
pointed  and  bristly,  the  wings  are  shorter 
than  the  body  in  the  male,  lying  parallel 
on  the  back  when  at  rest,  narrow,  espe- 
cially the  under  ones,  and  fringed,  the 
hairs  longest  beneath  and  at  the.  pointy 
tips  of  feet  dusky.  It  is  destroyed  by  the 
same  >neans  as  T.  Ad&nidnm, 

Thsoatwobx.  Campa'nula  cervica'ria, 
Campa'nula  traelie'liumt  and  Traefie'lium. 

Thbya'llis.  a  synonyme  of  Galphi- 
nxia.  The  foUowing  should  be  added  to 
to  that  genus : — 

O,  bmhjfttu'chyt  (ahort-ipiked).  4.  August.  Rio 
Janeiro.    1823. 

Thu'ja.  Arbor  Vit«.  (From-  tktfimj  a 
sacrifice;  the  resin  used  as  incense  in 
ea.steni  sacrifioes.  Nat.  ord..  Conifers 
[PinaeesB].  lann.,  ^l-Monweiu  10-2>cc<i»- 
dria.) 

Hacdy  evergreen  treee.  Seeds,  which  ripen 
freely,  or  by  cuttings ;  the  seeds  are  best  sown  in 
April,  •lightly  covered,  end  if  a  frame  or  hand- 
light  can^  set  over  them,  all  th«  better ;  moist 
■oil . suite  most  of  them;  a  few  of  the-  tmderest 
will  require  protection  until  they  b«eom»  some 
■ixe. 
T:  anHetOa^lm  (jointed).  1ft.  March.  Bavbary.  ISM. 

—  mutru'Ut  (senthem).  99.  May.  South  Burope. 

1830. 
~  CAi/e'iue  (Chiliaa).    SO.    Chili. 

—  <»ipi«f«oi'(iec  (cypress'like).  10.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1709. 

—  DonJa'fM  (Don's).    60.    New  Zealand.   1M7. 
->^V^o'rmift(thi«ad.iMiMtf).    May.    1888. 

—  ^e/»a^fui«  (Nepaul).  80.  May.  Ncpaul.  1824. 

—  oecjdeit/a'/ur  (western.   American).    25.   May. 

N^'.Ataier.-    loptf. 

—  —  ••rfefo'^a  (variegated4e«uerf),  S5.   May. 
~  ori&titm*  (easteni.  CMmw},  ift.  May.  China. 

17B9. 

—  —«<>*«/«  (erect).    90.    May.    Italy.    1824. 

—  —  TtUwfriea  (Tartarian).  19^  May.  Tavtaiy. 


7.  ptfnMula  (drooping-£f'a':cAetf).  90. .  May* 

tary.     1828. 
-"pZ/ctt'ia  (plaited).   2C.   May.   Nootka  Sound. 

•1706. 
•—  ttirogo'na  (four^sided).    80.    Patagonia. 

Thunbe'roia.  (Named  after  O.  P, 
Thunberff^  the  celebrated  botanist  Nat. 
ord.,  Acanthads  [Acanthacese].  Linn., 
14:-Didynamia  2-Angio8pennia,) 

StOTo  eve^reen  climbers.  Seeds  in  early  spring, 
ia  a  strong,  moist,  sweet  hotbed ;  ettttings,  any 
time  before  tbe  end  of  August,  in  sandy  soil» 
under  a  bell-glass ;  fibry  loam  and  peat,  with  a 
liittle  rotten  dung  and  lime-rubbish,  winter  temp.» 
4SPto  6o°;  summer,  60°  to  80°.  As  they  are  Tery 
subject  to  red  spider,  perhaps  the  best  mode  m - 
treating  these  fine  plants  is  to  grow  them  as  an* 
nuals,  throwing  tbe  plants  away  in  the  end  of 
autumn.  If  preserved,  the  flowers-  of  sulphur  and 
the  syringe  must  hardly  ever  have  a  holiaay.  In- 
deed, the  syrin^  and  a  little  shade  are  necessary 
to  their  health  in  summer. 
T.  aia'ta  (winged).    4.    Y^ow.    June.    E.  Ind. 

1823. 
— o'/Aa  (w)iite-/foiocred;.   4.    White.   May. 

Madstrascar. 
auranti'aea  ionxtge-flowered)*  4.  Orange. 

May. 

—  anguUif/a  (angular). 4.  June.  Madagascar.  1823. 
-^  Cape'fuis  (C^pe).  3.   fellow.    June.   Nepiiul. 

1824. 

—  chryfaop9  (golden-eyed).  3.  Blue.  Violet.  June* 

Sierra  Leone. 

—  CQCci'nea  (scarlet).  4.  Scarlet.  June.  Trinidad. 

1823. 

—  cordu'ta  {htwi-leaped).  3i  White.    June.    E. 

Ind.     1880. 
—/ra'^uns  (fragrant).  4.^  Whiter  June.   E.  Ind. 
1706. 

—  gruHdiflo'ra  (large-fiowered).    6.  Blue.  June. 

E.  Ijid.    1820. 

—  Haw/<iviM«'na(Hawta3nM's).  10.  Scariet.  June* 

Nepaul.     1826. 

Tby'mbka.  (An  ancient  name  applied 
to  a  thyme-like  plant.  Nat«  ord.,  Lipworts 
[Lamiaceifi].  Linn.,l4-2>rV^/famia  l-Gym^ 
nospermia.    Allied  to  Melissa.) 

Ralf-har.dy«verareens«    Seeds  in  April,  or  cut- 
tings under  a  hand-light  in  June;  sandy,  gravelly 
loam.  Nice  rock-work  plants.  CiUa'tu  is  the  pret- 
tiest i  require  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 
7'  eiliafla  (hair-fringed)'.    1.    Vermilion.    July* 

South  Europe.     1824. 
'"ipica'ta   iupike-flowered).    14«    Pale   purple. 
June.    Levant.    1600* 

Thy'mus.  Thyme.  (From  thuo,  to  per- 
fume. Nat.  ord.,  Lipworts  [Lamjacere]. 
Xiliin.,  1^-Didy7iiimia  l-Gymnoxpermia,) 

Hardy  evergreen  trailers,  and  purple-flowered, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Seeds,  cut* 
tings,  or  divisions  in  March  or  April ;  saody  loaa. 
suit»-them  all  best.  T.  mtlga'ria  is  our  commm 
pot-herb  thyme.  For  culture,  tee  Sags. 
T.  a njru«/(A^^itw  (narrow-leaved).  ^.  June.  South 
Europe.    177l« 

—  Axo'rietu  (Asorean).    July.    Azores.    1620. 

—  azu'reua  (aaure).  4.  June.  South  Europe.  1830. 

—  c»;>i7a'/ti«  (headed).  Jutie.  South  Europe.  I696. 
— cephato'te$  {great ^hrndtd).  f.  July,  rortugal. 

i-io. 

—  cilia'tuM  (bur-fringed).  Violet.  July.  N.  Africa* 

18B4. 
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T.  Co'ruicM  (Conican).    Lilac.    Corsica.    1831. 

—  Croa'tirus  (Croatian).  1.  July.  Hungary.  1802. 

—  e/ong'nVM*  (lengthened).    1.    August.    1810. 

—  ertc<s;/'o7iur^heath-leaved).  ^.  July.  Spain.  1806. 

—  /ru^teru/o'stw  (shrubby).   I.July.  Sicily.  18SS. 

—  glabra' tu8  (smooth). ^.Julv.South  Europe.  1823. 

—  Air«u'^«  (hairy).    ^.    July.    Spain.    1821. 

—  lanceola'tus  (spear •head-Ztfareef;.  }.  July.  N. 

Africa.     1823. 

—  Pannt/nictu  (Pannonian).    ^.   July.    Crimea. 

I817. 

—  pipere'/Za  (small  peppermint),  i.  July.  Spain. 

1810. 

—  aerpy'lium  (wild-thyme).    \,    July.    Britain. 

a'lbtu  {w\i\it'flowered).  i.  July.  Britain. 

— '—  citra'ttu  (citron<scented).    July. 

—  W-—  lanugino^ttu  (woolly).   ^.   July.   Britain. 
montafnus  (mountain).  4*  Striped.  June. 

Hungary.    I8O6. 

—  — —  variega'tuM  (variegated- teaved).  i.  July. 

Britain. 
tfutga'ri*  (common).  July.  Taoria.  1820. 

—  «pica7tt« (spiked).    I.June.    Pyrenean.   18S2. 

—  vulgafria  (common«^ar<2cn).   1.    Juae.    South 

Europe.     1548. 

latifo'liuM  (broad-leared).    1.    June. 

variega'tus  (variegated-ieaoeif).    1.  Jul/. 

Britain. 

Thtrsaca'nthus.  (From  thyrse,  a 
thyrse,  and  acanthus;  thyrse-flowered 
Acanthus.  Nat  ord.,  Acanthads  [Acan- 
tbaceee  ].  Linn.,  2-2>tan<fria  1-Afono^fiMt. ) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  For  culture,  cm  8ai> 
pixa'ntha.  It  must  be  spurred  in  closely, 
flowers  nearly  all  the  year. 

T.  Schomburgkia'niu  (Schomburgk's).  3.  Scarlet. 
New  Granada.    1855. 

THYSAiio'TU8.(From  My«an9tos,  fringed; 
the  flower  much  fringed.  Nat.  ord*,  Lily- 
worts  [Liliacese].  Linn.,  6-JSexandria  X- 
Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse,  purple-flowered,  from  New  Hol- 
land. By  division  of  the  plant  in  the  herbaeeoos, 
and  dividing  the  tuberous-rooted ;  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  38^  to  45*^,  and  very 
little  water. 

GBEENHOUSE  HEBBACEOUS. 
T.  inirica'ius  (intricate-c^cmmccf).  |.  July.  1838. 

—  yu'fiv0tt«  (rush-like).    4.     1804. 

—  ;>rott'/er««  (p/oliferous).    1.    August. 
— '  tetania  (slender).    lilac.    May.    1836. 

GBEESHOUSE  TUBE&S. 
.  T.  eta^tor  (taller).    1.    August.    1823. 
•»  isanthe'rus  (even-anthered).  ^.  August.  1822. 

—  tubero'sus  (tuberous).    1.    June.    1826. 

Tiare'lla.  (From  tiara,  a  little  diadem ; 
form  of  seed-pod.     Nat.  ord.,  Saxifrages 
:  [Saxifragacese].    Linn.,  lO-D^con^ria  2- 
Digynia.) 

Hardy,  white-flowered  herbaceous.  Divisions  of 
the  root ;  common  soil ;  dry  borders,  and  the  front 
.  of  them,  or  elevated  places  in  tock-works. 

T.  cordi/b'lia  (heart-leaved),  i.  AprU.  N.  Amer. 
1731. 

—  JUenzitfsu  (Menzies*).    1.    April,     N.  Amer. 

1812. 
^j9of^;>Ajr'//a (many-leaved).   I.April.  Ncpaul. 
1620. 

TxASi'oiuiL  (From/iara,  a  diadem,  and 


eidos,  like ;  form  of  seed-pod.  Nat.  ord.,. 
Ehreiiads  [EhretiaceeB].  Linn.,  b-Pentan- 
dria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  the  Helio> 
trope.) 

Annuals.  Seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed  at  the  end  of 
March,  pricked  off,  and  planted  out  towards  the 
end  of  May.  Perhaps  anumphp'Uum  will  re({uirc 
a  warm  corner,  or  to  be  bloomed  in  a  pot,  iu  Mie 
greenhouse. 

T.  animphy'Uutn  (anise-leaved).    White.     Jane. 

Africa.    1822. 
-'  rndicum  (Indian).  I.  Blue.  June.  W.  Ind.  1820. 
—  vetuti'num  (velvet).  I.  Blue.  June.  W.Ind.  1820. 

Tibouchi'na.  (The  native  name  in 
Guiana.  Nat.  ord.,  Melastomads  [Melas- 
tomaoeffi].  Linn.,  Q-Odandria  l-Moiia- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Osbeckia.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  firmish  side-«hoot» 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  mild  bottom- 
heat,  any  time  between  April  and  August ;  fibrj 
peat  and  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  charcoal  and 
broken  pots,  and  extra  care  in  draining.  Winter 
temp.,  6d<»  to  60°{  summer,  d5<*  to  88°. 

T.  a/tpera  (rough).  Purple.  April.  Guiana.  1820* 
Tico'bea.  (The  native  name  of  T./oe'- 
tida,  Nat.  ord.,  Rueworts  [Eutacese]. 
Linn.,  b'Pentaitdria  1-Monogynia,  Al- 
lied to  Galiipea.) 

Stove,  white-flowered,  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings 
of  ripe  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  beil-gla«s, 
in  heat,  in  March;  fibry  loam  and  sandy  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  50^  to  65^;  summer,  60°  to  80°. 

T./te'/ida  (stinking).    10.    Guiana.    1825. 

— /a«mtfi//io'niOasmine-flowerod).20.Brajdl.  1827* 

Tiobi'dia.  Tiger  Flower.  (From  tigria, 

a  tiger,  and  eidos,  Kke;  resemblance  of 

the  spotted  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Iri- 

dacese] .  Linn.,  3-Triandria  1  -Monogynia. ) 

Having  yielded  to  cross-breeding,  this  genus 
may  be  expected  to  run  into  varieties  of  very  gay 
colours.  Hard^  bulbs,  from  Mexico.  Seeds  in  a 
slight  hotbed,  m  spring ;  also  by  ofhets ;  sandf 
loam  and  leaf-mould;  protected  in  the  ground 
from  frost  and  wet,  or  taken  up  at  the  end  of  au- 
kuin,  and  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  the  roots 
being  covered  with  earth  until  plantiug-out  time 
in  the  middle  of  April. 

T.  concAt/So'ra  (shell-flowered).    1.   Durk}'eIlo«. 
June.    1823. 

—  lu'lea  (yellow).    Yellow.    June. 

—  pum/nia  (peacock).  1.  Orange,  red.  June.  179S. 

—  — —  /eo'na  (lion).  1.  OranjM,  red.  Juuc.  1*^23. 

—  viok^eea  (violet-coloured-jfowtfrcd).  1.  Purple. 

May.    1838. 

TiLE-BooT.     GeissarhVza, 

Ti'lu.    Lime  or  Linden-ti'ee.     (Deri- 
vation unknown.    Nat.  ord,  Littdenblooms 
[  Tiliacese] .  Linn.,  l^-Poiyandria  i-Monv- • 
gynia.) 

Hardy,  deciduous,  yellowiah  -  green  -  flowered 
trees.  Seeds,  gathered  and  presaved  in  nxuiat 
sand  uotU  March  or  April,  and  then  some  will 
generally  vegetate  that  and  the  following  season ; 
principally,  however,  by  layers  in  autumn,  which , 
may  be  removed  in  a  twelvemonth.  To  savQ. 
layering,  old  trees  are  sometixues  cut  down; 
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tliooti  spring  up  In  abnndftiiee  {  snumg  thete  six 
inehes  or  a  foot  of  fine  soil  is  thrown,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  nice-rooted  plants  are  obtained. 
Deep,  loamy  soil  salts  all  the  vasieties,  as  well  as 
the  species,  best.  The  white  Ume  is  propagated 
chiefly  by  layers  and  grafting.  The  America'na 
and  its  many  yarieties  are  very  ornamental,  but 
not  so  hardy  as  the  European  in  oar  moist  climate. 

7.  a'lbai^hite-wooded),  30.  July.  Hungary.  1767. 

—  ilmen'tfa'na  (American).  30.June.  N.Amer.l752. 
— heteropbylUa  (Tarioua-leaved).  30.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1811. 

—  — —  Inxifl&ra  (loose>flowered).60.White.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1830. 

—  -^  pube'seens  (downy).  30.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1725. 
.M  m.mm»  pubc'scens    lepiophp*na    (thin  -  leaved  - 
downy).    SO.    Yellow.    July.    N.  Amer. 

—  Europa'a  f Eoiopeas,  or  comtnen),   50.  July. 

Britain. 

— au^rea  (golden-ftrl^fi'Al).     50.     Aagust. 

Britam. 

—  —  das^ttpla  (hairy-styled).  00.  July.  Tauria. 

—  — ~  lacinit^ta  (eot-leone<i).60. Auprnat.  Britain. 
-—  — —  micropl^Ha  (sm«ll-let.fMi).  60.  August. 

Britain. 

—  -^pe'/idttfo  (drooping).    June.    1845. 

— pto/ypA^'/to  (broad-leaved).  60.  August. 

Britain. 
'"  ^--^platyphy^Ha  auVea(goIdem-bvoad-kaved). 

20.    Britain. 
— >  ~—  rti^bra  (nd'twigged)*  60.  Angnst.  Britain. 

—  — —  varie^a'/a  (variegated-leaoM).  Jane.  1847* 

—  •— «  vUifo'Ua  (vine-leaved).    June.    1845. 

TnxA'MpsiA.  (Named  after  J3,  I^Uands^ 
physician  at  Abo.  Nat.  ord.,  Bromelioortt 
{Bromeliaoeffi].    Liiin.,  Q-JSexandria  1- 

Monogynia.)         .>y^\^\    .;      -s 

Stove  epiphytes.  IHviuons  and  raeken.  Ilie 
weaker  kinds  do  best  in  baskets  very  shallow,  in 
sphagnum,  turfy  peat,  broken  pots,  and  charcoal ; 
the  stronger-growing  ones  may  be  potted  high  in 
turfy  peat,  a  little  tuify  loam,  and  charcoal.  Winter 
temp.,  65**  to  00°  i  summer,  60°  to  80^. 
■T.  ttcauflis  istcmless).  4.  White.  August.  Itto 
.     Janeiro.    18S6. 

—  — —  zehri'na  (zebra). 
^-  aloifa'Ha  (aloe-leaved). 

Trinidad.     1884.  ^. 

—  a'ncept:  (two-edged).  $.  Bhao*  April.  W.  Ind. 

1820. 

—  anguatiff/lia  (narrow-leaved).  4.  Blue.  Augtist. 

W.  Ind.    1823. 

—  £flr6'a'm>  (Bartram'a).  1.  Blw.  April.  Cai»> 

lina.    1825. 

—  bracteufta  (bracted).  1.  August.  W.  Ind.  1824. 

—  bulbo'ta  (bulbous).  ^,  Blue.  November.  Tri- 

nidad.   1823. 

—  -^  pi'cta  (painted).  {.  Fink.  December.  Ja- 

maica.    1845. 

—  canefscena  (hoary).  4.  Blue.  June.  "W.  Ind.  1884. 

—  coore^o'/a  (straitened).  1.  June.  ChiU.   1823. 

—  compre'Ma  (flattened).  1.  Jane.  Chili.  1823. 
'"  fwicievkltita  (fascicled).    1.   Bxae.  Jane.   W. 

Ind.    1820. 
— TTanM/ca  (sigsag).    1.   Bluo.    W,  Ind.    1790. 
— "— — lM'//t(/a  (pale).  l.TeUow.  June.  W.lnd. 

1815. 

—  (?anfnc'ri  (Gardner's).  Rose.  February.  Brazil. 

1842. 

—  £ra'0t/f 5  (Blender).    1.    June.    Chili.    18%. 

—  m7id[a(ahimnK).2.Blue.  Ontober.  Jamaica.  1833. 

—  nvftiin*  (nodding).  9.  Blue.  August.  Jamaica. 

1793. 


\,    White.    August. 
I.  Fink.  November. 


7.  oft«<;ttVa  (obscure).   2.  July.  S.Amer.   1820. 

—  punicu/a'^a  (panicled).  1.  Blue.  June.  W.  Ind. 

1820. 
—paHyaMchya  (many-spiked).  3.  June.  S.Amer. 
1825. 

—  J9«t7/aci'na  (parrot-like).    Scarlet.    July.    Bio 

Janeiro.     1826. 
— ;iM'teAroffair).  J.  Pink.  October.  Trinidad.  1823. 

—  ramo'sa  (Lranchy).    I.    June.    Chili.    1823. 

—  r&nirot^ta   (curled-back-Zeaoei).    4.    Purple. 

July.    Jamaica.    1/93. 

—  r£V«A»  (stiff).    1.    June.    Chili.    1833. 

—  ro'««a  (rosy).    1.    'Pvok»    BraxU. 

—  ru'bida  (madder-coloured).    ^.    Red,    yellow. 

February.    Brazil.    1840. 

—  terra' ta  (^Mw-teaved).  3.    Yellow.   June.   Ja- 

maica.   1793. 

—  setafcea  (bristly),  i.  Blue.  June.  W.  Ind.  1824. 

—  s^rt'c'Jd  (erect).  f.Blue.  September.  Brazil.  1810. 

—  tenmfo'Ha  (slender-leaved).    4*    Blue.    June. 

W.  Ind.    1825. 

—  umeoi'des  (usnea-like).  6.  Purple.   July.    W. 

Ind.    1823. 

—  vtricuki'ta  (bladdered).     3.    Purple,  yellow. 

S.  Amer.    1793. 

—  vUeUVna  (yolk-of*egg*colonTed).  Yellow.   Fe- 

bruary.   Venezuela. 

—  jripAioftfec  (ziphium-Uke).    4.    White.    July. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1810. 

Tinea.  A  genus  of  moths,  the  larvos 
of  which  are  very  destructive. 

T,  dauceXa.  Carrot  Moth.  Head  and 
back  and  upper  wings  reddish  brown; 
aibdomen  grey  and  white.  Its  caterpillar 
is  greenish  grey,  with  black  tubercles,  and 
lives  on  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  the 
carrot,  but  prefers  the  parsnip. 

T,  padella.  Small  Ermine  Moth,^  is 
white,  with  black  dots  on  the  upper  wings. 
Eggs  deposited  in  June  and  July  near 
the  blossom -buds  of  the  hawthorn, 
euonymus,  apple,  and  pear-tree.  Cater- 
pillars appear  in  autumn,  and  inclose  the 
twigs  with  a  web.  In  the  following  spring 
they  attack  the  petals  and  cai^v.  Colour^ 
dull  lead,  with  a  black  head.  * 

7.  cierckella.  Pear-tree  Blister  Moth. 
The  caterpillars  of  this  raise  dark-brown 
blisters  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear-tree, 
and  less  often  on  those  of  the  apple. 
The  moth  is  active  and  minute,  shining 
like  pearly  satin,  the  wings  having  an 
orange  ground,  spotted  with  black  and 
other  colours.  It  appears  in  May.  Mr. 
Curtis  says,  *<  To  check  this  disease,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  wash  the  tree  with 
soapsuds  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  wben  the  moths  are  pairing  and 
laying  eggs  for  a  future  progeny ;  and  if 
a  very  valuable  tree  be  only  partially  at- 
tacked, the  blistered  leaves  might  be 
gathered  and  burnt  as  soon  as  any  spots 
began  to  appear  in  August." 

T.capitella,  Triple-spotted  Currant  Ti- 
nea. The  larvffi  of  this  feed  upon  the  pitlk 
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of  the  yomig  shoots  of  the  emnmt,  vhieh 
they  attack  in  the  spring.  The  moth  itself 
is  loscous ;  the  head  with  an  oebreoiis 
taft ;  superior  wings  bronzed,  spotted  with 
pnrple  and  yellow. 

T,  poreetelia,  Bocket  or  Grey-streak 
Moth,  has  its  habits  and  forms  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gnrtis : — 

Doling  the  middle  and  latter  end  of 
April,  as  the  shoots  of  the  rockets  ad- 
vance, it  is  foond  that  the  leaves  adhete 
firmly  together,  and  those  that  libe- 
rate themselves  are  perforated  with  large 
holes.  On  foxcibly  opening  a  shoot  (for 
the  yonng  leaves  are  connected  by  silken 
threads),  a  small  green  caterpillar  of  dif- 
*ferent  shades,  vailing  with  its  age,  is 
found  in  or  near  the  centre,  feeding  upon 
tlie  tender  leaves;  and  sometimes  a  little 
family  of  fonr  or  five  inhabit  the  same 
head.  The  head,  feelers,  and  horns  of 
om*  Utde  moth  are  white,  the  latter  with 
a  few  black  spots  near  the  tips;  the 
thorax  is  cream-coloured,  the  sides  brown. 
Tipper  wings  lanee-shaped,  very  pale  day 
brown,  with  whitish  streaks.  Perhaps  the 
best  mode  of  extirpating  them  would  be 
to  search  for  the  yoong  eaterpillars  be- 
tween the  leaves  on  the  first  sympbomB 
of  tlKir  presence,  and  eztraetiiig  them 
with  a  small  pair  of  foraefw,  fi«eh  as  are 
nscd  for  microscopic  objects;  bates  some 
might  be  too  minute  at  that  early  period 
to  be  detected  on  the  first  search,  this 
operation  mnst  be  repeated.  Fmching 
the  maggots  in  the  }md  is  also  neom- 
mended. 

7.  eorluxUa.    See  Apklb. 

Tipui.4.  Crane  Fiy,  or  Dad^-long- 
legs.  T.  olermcea^  the  grabs,  or^  leather- 
JBcketB,"  so  injarioBS  to  the  market- 
gudener,  are  its  larvs.  They  attack  the 
roots  of  scarlet  beans,  lettoees,  dahlias, 
-potatoes,  <fee«,  firom  May  to  Augast.  Dar- 
ing the  last  month  and  S^tember  they 
become  papfls.  Mr.  Qortis  observes^tbat 
it  is  said  that  lime-jntter  will  not  kill 
them,  and  soggests  that  if  qaick-bme 
mot  seattered  on  the  grownd  at  night,  it 
would  destroy  them  when  they  eome  to 
the  .snrfaee  to  feed ;  and  all  the  gnats 
ihaX  are  found  on  the  walls,  palings, 
gnmnd,  or  elsewhere,  should  be  killed, 
ci^peeial^  the  female,  which  would  pre- 
vent any  eggs^  being  deposited  in  the 
ground.  A  nuxtBre  of  lime  and  gas- 
water,  distribated  by  a  watering-pot  over 
grass,  has  completely  exterminated  the 
larvae  where  they  had  been  exceedingly 


deslructlve ;  and  by  swoepng  Hie  gmi 

with  a  bag-net,  like]  an  angiet^  landing- 
net,  only  covered  with  canvass,  immeiu^ 
numbers  of  the  gnats  might  betaken  tni 
destroyed. 

Tttho'ku.  (From  TUhontu^  in  mytho- 
logy, the  favourite  of  Aurora.  Kat.  ori. 
Composites  [AsteraoeiB].  linn.,  19-SyM- 
genesla  S-Pnutram^a,  Allied  to  HelisB- 
thus.) 

Stove,  yellow-lIoireTed  eFeqpreeiu,  firooi  If escrs. 
Cuttinyi  of  joaam  shoots,  »  little  ftm  at  ti.'rj 
bmse,  in  sand,  under  b  bdl-glaas,  and  in  s  luue 
bottoB-beat;  ridi,  ondy,  fibiy  loam.    Wiater 
temp.,  MP  to  S6**:  rammer,  60^  to  9tP. 
T.  ecire'isa  (ull).    Aogvst.     1894. 
^  oifa'ta  (effi-lemed).    4.    Jttly.     ISSS. 
—  tagetifiafra  (mOTigald-toweged).    le.  Aanii 
1818. 

ToAD.Fiaz.    Llntiritu 

Tobacco,  {Nita^a'na,)  whedier  in  the 
Ycfrm  of  snoff,  or  its  deeoetion  m  wat^, 
or  its  smoke  whilst  homing,  is  veiy  de- 
•tcoetive  to  insects. 

Tohaeco-paper  is  paper  aatnrated  widi 
the  decoction  of  tobaeeo,  and  whea  burnt 
visits  a  fiime  nearly  as  strong.  It  is  &n 
easy  mode  of  generating  tlia  smo^. 
Whenever  plants  are  smobed  dicy  riiecM 
be  done  so  on  two  foIkNdng  BiglitB,asd 
then  be-syringed  the  foOoiring  mormnf. 
Mr.  CSamerDB  aayst — ^I  Iwve  alwAjs 
found  tobacco-paper  the  most  efltoooos 
substanee- to  fomigate  with  for  dastroji::^ 
'the  aphis witfaoat  dmng  any  iigmy  U>  die 
plants.  If  the  hoose  is  vet  iiHed  too 
rapidly  with  smoke,  and  is  allowed  lo 
reach  the  glass  without  ooming  in  eoa- 
tect  wUh  any  of  the  plaata,  it  tiien  de- 
scends as  it  -cools,  withoot  doing  anj 
iojory.  Plants  (fomigated  in  finmes,  or 
under  hand-glasses,  are  most  liable  to  be 
imjured'by  the  heat  of  the  smoke,  if  not 
done  cantioasly.  There  is  a  sporioiis 
kind  of  tobacco-paper  sometimeB  o£Bered 
in  spving  by  ihe  tobaceonistB,  qpparaDtir 
mads  tameet  the  increased  demand, and 
this  kind  dT  paper  will  bring  the  leaves 
off  plants,  without  killing  many  of  tlw 
the  aphides.  It  is  of  a  lighter  colonr 
than  th»genuine  sort,  and  m^  be  readily 
deteeted  bjy  the  smell  being  veiy  di&RD;. 
F61iB(ge  fihooH  be  pei&c%  dry  when  a 
house  is  fkmxigated,  and  ^onU  not  be 
sjriqged  tin  next  morning.  If  plants  an 
■fringed  tnanediBtelj  after  fmngatioB, 
many  of  the  aphidra  will  rceovci  eren 
when  they  have  dropped  off  tiie  plants,  a 
fitftwhiab  any  one  m«j  icon  prove  after 
ftmugating  a  hoose. 

AnottiePTery  BinipleiBodoof  ftniQgilBig 
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'-and  for  what,  or  wby,  it  was  enforced; 
annually,  Lady  RoUe  doubles  the  amount 
so  collected,  and  if  good  order  has  been 
Vept,  and  only  a  small  sum  so  collected, 
her  ladyship  trebles  the  amount.  I  add 
my  own  mite,  and  each  foreman  his, 
^s  a  sort  of  compound  for  any  matter 
tbat  may  have  slipped  our  memories,  &c. ; 
the  amount  is  then  placed  in  the  Savings 
Bank^  as  a  reserve  sum  in  case  of  illness, 
Ac.  We  have  the  same  order  and  regula- 
tion kept  in  each  tool-shed — that  is  to 
say,  the  tool-shed  of  each  department — 
that  I  need  here  describe  only  one.  The 
tool-shed  of  the  hothouse  and  flower- 
-garden  department  is  a  lean-to  shed  at 
the  back  of  a  hot  house,  substantially 
built,  and  covered  yaih  slate;  length, 
i£fty-fourfeet;  width, thirteen  feet;  height 
at  back,  fifteen  feet ;  and  height  at  front, 
nine  feet ;  paved  all  through  with  York- 
shire flag-stones,  whicli  are  neatly  swept 
up  every  night,  the  last  thing,  and  washed 
every  Saturday  thoroughly.  There  is  a 
•door  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  wall,  and  a  window  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  door.  Strong  beams 
^re  thrown  across  from  front  to  back,  and 
strong  planks  laid  on  them,  which  form 
a  useful  loft  for  placing  mats,  stakes, 
laths  for  tally  -  making,  brooms,  nets, 
canvass  for  covering  and  shading,  &c.,&c. 
Within  two  feet  of  the  roof,  against  the 
•back  wall,  is  placed  a  row  of  pegs  the 
'whole  length  of  the  shed,  for  hanging 
the  long-handled  tools,  such  as  grass  and 
leaf  rakes,  long-handled  Dutch  hoes,  and 
iron  rakes,  &c. ;  on  the  next  row  of  pegs, 
the  whole  length  of  the  shed,  are  placed 
the  various  kinds  of  draw  hoes,  tan  forks, 
^ung  forks  and  prongs,  strong  forks  for 
digging  and  surface-stirring,  spades  and 
shovels  of  various  kinds,  pickaxes,  mat- 
tocks and  bills,  dung  drags,edging  shears, 
&c. ;  on  a  third  row  of  pegs,  still  lower, 
are  placed  the  water-pots,  all  numbered, 
with  initials  as  well,  thus — B,  G — 45,  or 
60,  whatever  the  number  may  run  to; 
underneath  those  is  a  row  more  of  pegs , 
for  placing  the  noses  of  the  water-pots — 
thus  the  back  wall  is  furnished.  The  front 
wall,  half-way,  is  furnished  with  shelves 
for  placing  shreds  and  nails,  rope  yam, 
tallies,  flower-pegs,  whetstones,  rubber 
or  scythe-stones,  and  many  other  small 
articles.  Underneath  those  shelves  are 
pegs  for  hanging  the  hammers,  axes, 
saws,  hatchets,  mallets,  and  stake-drivers, 
tiowelsi   ttand-forks,   reels  ^  and  lines, 


hedge-dipping  shears,  scythes,  chisels, 
the  various  sizes  of  one-handed  crane- 
*necked  hoes,  crowbars,  mops,  hair- 
brushes, and  brooms,  and  various  other 
articles.  The  scythes  are  hung  up  over 
the  end  beam,  and  on  the  other  side, 
without  shelves,  the  hand-barrows  are 
placed;  biroh  and  heath  brooms,  both 
round  and  fan-shaped,  that  are  in  daily 
use;  and  various  other  articles.  The 
garden  rules  are  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place;  also  in  the  tool-house.  Every 
tool  is  to  be  put  into  its  proper  or  allotted 
place  every  night  thoronghly  cleansed, 
any  omision  of  which  subjects .  the  de- 
faulter to  a  fine.  Each  tool-house  is 
under  the  same  system.  We  have  sepa- 
rate wheelbarrow  sheds ;  sheds  for  placing 
soils  in  the  dry,  arranged  in  old  casks ; 
varieties  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  flints,  for 
potting  purposes,  with  lofts  over  for  flower- 
pot stowage ;  a  shed  for  the  liquid-manure 
casks,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
and  valuable  of  all.  A  shed  for  placing 
the  charred  articles  of  all  kinds,  equal  to 
the  last ;  a  potting  shed ;  mushroom  shed ; 
stove  shed ;  fruit  rooms,  and  onion  lofts, 
(&c.,  &c.  Each  and  all  are  kept  under 
the  above  regulations." 

TooTH-ACHE-TREE.    Zontho'xyliim^ 

ToOTHWORT.    Denta'ria. 

Top-dressing.  Manure  spreacT  over 
the  surface  whilst  the  crop  is  growing. 

Torch -Thistle.    Ce'reus. 

Tore  'kia.  ( Named  after  JRev^  0.  T^ren^ 
a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Fly  worts 
[ Scrophulariacese] .  Linn.,  li:riHd^nami» 
2-Angiospermia. ) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cattinga  of  the  points  of 
shoots,  or  small  side-shoots,  in  saady  soil,  an^ia 
a  little  heat ;  if  far  enough  from  the  glas»  of  tkir 
frame  or  pit,  they  will  want  no  bell-glass  i.  fibrv 
loam  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with, 
another  part  made  up  of  dried  old  cow-dung, 
charcoal,  and  rough  sand.  Wkiter  temp^  43°  to 
50";  summer,  6qP  to  80^ 
T.  Arracane'tuu  {AtxMan)*   Beep,  purple..  Joac 

1846. 

—  Asia'tica  (Asiatic).li.PuTpk.  June.  E  Jnd.lS4S. 
—'  c&ncolor  (one-coloured).    1^.    Paipte.    July. 

China.    1844. 
'^cordifo'Ua  (heart-Ieavtd).    i.     liilae.     July. 
E.  Ind.    1811. 

—  edeiUu'ta  (toothleas)^  1.    Puxple.    Jane.    E. 

Ind.    1845. 

—  hinu'ta  (hairy).  White.  Juno.  E.  lad.   1833. 

—  tca'frra  (Tough4ettoed).    1.    Pale  blue.    June. 

Moreton  Bay.    1830. 

TQ^aTRIX.    A  genus  of  moths. 

T^  luscmuk  generates  a  red  grub,  and 
T.  ^no&hana  a  black-spotted,  green  grub, 
both  very  destructive  of  blossom-buds. 

T.  vUisana,    Vino  Tortriz.    Found  oa 
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Oie  vine  in  April  and  May ;  head  yellow ; 
upper  wings  marbled  with  rusty  and  grey 
colours.  Caterpillars  appear  as  the  blos- 
som-buds open,  wiiieh  they  unite  with 
white  thread. 

T.  nigricana.  Red  Plum  Grub  Tortrix. 
Moth  black,  appearing  in  June.  Eggs 
deposited  on  the  plam ;  grub  small,  red, 
pierces  the  fruit,  and  is  found  near  the 
i>tone.  Mr.  Curtis  observes  that,  *•  If  the 
plums  that  have  fallen  off  be  examined, 
a  small  red  caterjiillar  will  be  found 
•within  it ;  the  caterpillar  being  generally 
fall  grown  when  the  plum  falls  off,  soon 
3reeps  out,  and  penetrates  the  loose  bark, 
forming -a  ease,  in  which  it  remains  during 
the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring  it  changes 
into  a  light  brown  pupa,  and  the  moth 
emerges  about  June.  The  moth  is  not  so 
iai*ge  as  a  housefly;  its  wings  are  almost 
black,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  on 
tbtjm  they  have  a  remarkably  metallic 
lustre;  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  fore- 
x\'ing8  there  is  an  appearance  of  fine 
silver  dust.  Among  the  remedies  pro- 
posed to  lessen  the  ravages  of  this  insect, 
it  is  recommended  to  shake  the  trees  and 
remove  all  the  fniit  that  falls  off;  and 
another  goodmethod  is  toscrapetherough 
pieces  of  bark  off  the  stem  under  which  the 
«ocoons  are  concealed:  this  must  be  done 
late  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring." 

T,  Bergnumniana,  BoseTortrix.  Differs 
little  to  a  common  observer  from  the  pre- 
•ceding.  Where  bushes  are  much  infested 
with  the  larvae  of  these  insects,  it  is  much 
better  ta  cut  them  down,  and  burn  the 
shoots.  This  and  hand-picking  are  the 
only  remedies  wo  are  acquainted  with. 
•Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
maggots  when  collecting  them,  for  they 
tvill  let  themselves  down  with  threads, 
and  thus  escape. 

T.  ocL'llana. ' .  This  is  the  parent  of  the 
red-bud  caterpillar,  which  destroys  the 
buds  of  the  apple  and  pear.  Upper  wings 
grey,  with  a  white  transverse  band. 

T.  Wceberiana,  Plum-tree  Tortrix.  Its 
larva  feeds  on  the  inner  bark  of  the 
plum,  apricot,  almond,  and  peach.  The 
f^rubs  pierce  holes  through  the  bark, 
wliich  may  be  detected  by  small  heaps  of 
red  powder  upon  it  Moth  brown ;  grub 
greenish,  with  a  red  head. 
"  T,  pomonana.  Codling  Moth.  Its 
reddish-white  grub  is  common  in  apples 
and  pears.  Moth  light  grey,  sti^eaked 
with  dark  grey.  Seen  of  an  evening 
during  May,  and  the  grubs  appear  soon 
50 


after.  All  fallen  apples  should  be  de- 
stroyed, because  they  usually  contain  this 
or  other  grubs,  which  will  otherwise  pro- 
duce moths,  and  multiply  the  evil. 

T.  turionanaj  T,  hyrcyniana^  T,  resiiielta, 
and  T,  .buoliaim,  all  infest  pine-trees, 
injuring  them  by  depositing  their  eggs 
in  the  buds,  which  are  subsequently 
preyed  upon  by  their  caterpillars. 

Touch-me-not.     Impa'tiens. 

Torre 'ya.  (Named  after  Dr.  Torrey, 
a  botanical  writer.  Nat.  ord.,  Taxads 
[Taxacese].  Linn.,  22.Z);a?cia  l^-Mona- 
delphia.    Allied  to  Taxus.) 

For  culture,  see  Ta  'xvb.    Hardjr  evergreens. 

T.  Humbo'tdtii  (Hnmho\dt*B).    Georgia.     ISIS. 

—  myri'stica  {Califomian  nutmeg}.    California. 

1851. 

—  taxifo'lia  (jew-leavedj.    SO.    Florida.    1840. 

TouRNEFo'RTLi.    (Named  after  J,  P. 

Tourneforty  a  great  systematic  botanist. 

Nat.  ord.,  Ehretiads  [Ehretiacese].  Linn., 

b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  the 

Heliotrope.) 

Cutting*  of  young  shoots  in  April  or  August, 
in  sandy  soil,  under  glass,  and  in  a  little  beat. 
Some,  such  as  htliutropioi'deit,  make  a  fair  bed 
out  of  doors ;  except  for  this  purpose,  tbey  are 
not  worth  houae  room  either  in  a  greenhouse  or 
a  plant-stove ;  any  light,  common  suil  suits  thetn, 
and  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  middle  of 
May. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
T.  umbelMta  (umbelled).  White.  June.  Mexico. 
1826. 

—  veluti'na  (velvety).  10.  White.  June.  Mexico* 

1820. 

STOVE   EVERGREENS. 
T.  Caracasn'na  (Caraccas).    White,    May.    Ca- 
raccas.     1828. 

—  gnaphalt/(ltx  (gu&pha,\ium-\ike).  White.  June. 

W.  Ind.     1820. 

—  heliotropioi'des  (heliotrope-like).  S.  Pale  lilac. 

May.    Buenos  Ayres.    1829. 

—  hirsuti'ssima  (hairiest;.     10.     Green,   yellow. 

June.     W.  Ind.     1818. 

—  laurifo'lia  (laurel-leaved).    12.  Yellow.    July. 

W.  Ind.    1829. 

—  tnacuia'ia  {npotttd'/ruited).    Yellow.    June. 

Carthagcna.   .1828. 

—  tca'ndena  {climbing).  10.  Green,  yellow.  July. 

Peru.     1816. 

—  volu'bilis  (twining).  10.    Green,  yellow.  July. 

Jamaica.    17&2. 

Tovom'TA.  {.Tovomite,  the  name  in 
Cayenne.  Nat.  ord.,  ChtUifers  [Clusia- 
ceuij .  Linn.,  Vd-PolyandriabPenUiyynia. ) 

Sieve  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat ;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  58*^  to  6&°  ; 
summer,  65°  to.l^O*',  and  moist  atmosphere. 

T.  Ciusiafo'lia  (Clusia-leaved).  10.  Yellow.  May. 

Cayenne.     1623. 
-' Guta»«'naur  (Guianan).  Green.   Guiana.   1827. 

TRACHE'Liuai.  Throat  wort.  (From 
trachelosy  the  neck  y  supposed  efficacy  in 
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diseases  of  £he  traohea.  Nat  ord.,  Bell- 
wortt  [Campanolaoeffi].  Linn  b-Ptn- 
tandfia  I'Mcnogjfma,) 

Hardj  herbMeona  perennial.  Seeds  in  a  aliffbt 
liotbed  in  spring ;  alto  by  euttings  of  young  ahoota 
in  aandy  soil,  in  April,  or  at  the  end  of  auinmer ; 
■andy  loam  and  a  little  yegetable  mould. 

T.  c«ru'/eifm  (blue).    9.   Blue.    August.    Italy. 
1040. 

Teaohyme'nb.    (From  trachys^  rongli, 

and  hymen,  a  membrane ;  channels  of  the 

fruit.    Nat.  ord.,  Umbellifers  [ApiacesBJ. 

Linn.,  b-Petitandria  l-Monogynia.) 

AU  tbe  following  are  greenhouse.  New  Holland, 
evergreen  plants,  except  cmru'lea.  The  annuals 
nevor  do  mueb  good  in  tbe  open  air,  howerer 
nuaed ;  but  if  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed  in  March, 
pricked  out  and  potted,  and  flowered  in  tbe  green- 
house in  summer,  they  will  reward  the  trouble  ; 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould;  »hrubs,  cuttings  of 
young  shoots  under  a  bell-glass,  in  sandy  soil ; 
•andy  loam  and  fibry  peat.    Winter  temp.,  AijP 

T.  ctfru'faa  (sky-blue).   1^.  Bine.    July.    1837. 
Annual. 

—  comprefua  (UtA'tiatked).  1.  Pale  yellow.  May. 
'^Uneafris  (narrow-/ea«ed).    2.    Vellow.    July. 

1894. 
'^m»ifli»ivn\'l0aoed),    1.    White.    May. 
'^  mafta  (tgg^ieawd),    1.    Pale  yellow.    May. 

Tradesca'ntu.  Spidei;|wrort.  (Named 
after  J.  Tracfe^can^, gardener  to  Charles  I. 
Nat  ord.,  SpiderworU  [CommelinacesB]. 
Unn.,  ^'Hexandria  1-Monogynia.) 

All  blue-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  men- 
tioned. Annuals,  by  seed ;  perennials,  by  divi- 
aions  in  spring;  rich,  light  loam ;  thoae  requiring 
the  greennouse  and  stote  will  thrive  better  from 
baring  a  little  peat,  and  they  should  be  weU 
dndned. 

HASDT  ANNUALS. 
T.  ere'cta  (npright).    3.    July.    Mexico.    1794. 

—  /a/(^o7taCbroad-leaTed).U.October  Lima.1816. 

oaiiENHOusB  hbubaceous,  d^c. 
T.  craai/o'Ua  (thick-leaTed).  S.  August.  Mexico. 

170«. 

—  panictt/a'/a  (paoided).    1.    August.    E.  Ind. 

1816.    Biennial. 

—  pulehe'lla   (neat).    1.    Jidy.    Mexico.    1825. 

Evergreen. 

—  tu'mida   (swollen).     I.      Red.      September. 

Mexieo.    1897. 

STOVE  HERBACEOUS,  &Q, 
T.  cordi/(/Ua  (heart-leaved).  4*  June.  Jamaica. 

1819.    Evergreen. 
-'cra'atula  (fhiek).  1.  White.  July.  Brasil.  1825. 

—  ilt'scotor  (varioua-coloavad).  1.  June.  8.  Amer. 

1783. 

—  <ltMr0'^'ca  (diuretic),   i.   June.   Brazil.   1825. 

—  divarUn^ta  (atnmling).  ^.June.Trinidad.lSiS. 
—'fuMeafta  (brownM).  ^.September.8.Amer.l8S0. 

—  irmtciila'ta  (knotted).  1.  July.  W.  Ind.  1783. 

—  .afotete'riea  (Malabar).    1.  Purple.  July.   £. 

Ind.    1770< 

—  Martetuiafna  (Marten's).    White.    E.  Ind. 
—'multijl&ra  (naiiy«flo«ered).    i*    June.    Ja- 
maica.   1820, 

^^  procu'mbvtu  (trailing).    ^,   June*    Trinidad. 
18S4.    Evorgreen. 


T.  tpteio'ta  (sfaowv).    1.    Jvdy.    Mczieo.    IfOs. 

—  ^nea'ta  (spiked).    3.    Purple.    Mexico. 

•—  iubero'sa  (tuberous).   1^.  July.  E.  Ind.  1817. 

—  MfMiMla'te  (waived).   1.  Jvne.  TnnijAad.   1819.. 

—  xeMfrna  (ufaca).   Hedriiah-pnipte.  Mpicaabcr. 

1840. 

HABDT  BERBACEOUS. 
T.  cortci^o'Jia  (sedge-leaved).  1.  Angntt.  Tenas. 

18S5. 

•~  eomgtf§ta  (crowded).  9.  Aagvat.  N.  Aaaer.  1896. 
— ptfo'ea  {Jtuiwf-htrbagti),    a^    Furpte.    July. 
Louisiana.    1832. 

—  ro'Ma  (rosy).  1.  Pink.  Jone.   Carolina.    1802. 

—  Virgifmica  (Virginian).  U*  July.  N.Amer.  1690. 
a'lba  (while).  l.WbitoMluly.N.Ainer.l6«. 

—  •— -cwrtf'tea  tt'lfta  (blue-and-white).  l.  Blue, 

white.    July.    N.  Amer.    I6SS9. 

—  —-ptfo'«a (shaggy).    1.    White.    July.    K. 
1690. 


—  — —  pi^nn  (double-Zowerffil).   1.  Blue.  July. 

N.  Amer.    iflBQ. 

—  — —  ru'bra  (led).  1.  Bed.  Jnly.  N.  Amer.  1629. 

Tragopo'oon*  Goat's  Beard.  (From 
tragoSf  a  goat,  and  pogon,  a  beard ;  long, 
sil^  beards  of  the  seed.  Nat.  ord.. 
Composites  [Asteracese].  TJnn.,  Id-Syn- 
getiesia  1-JEqualis.) 

Hardy  biennials,  yellow-flowered,  ezeept  where 
otherwise  mentioned ;  seeds  in  March  and  Au- 
gust ;  common  garden-aoO.    See  ^alsaft. 

T.  du'birn  (doubtful).   8.   Hay.   F^olia.     1818. 

—  ;fooeo'«i<t  (wooQy).  8.  May.   Hnagmiy.    1816. 

—  fna*joT  (gimter).    6.    May.    Austria.    1788. 

—  mVnor  (smaller).    2.    June.    Britain. 

~  mttto'6t7<9  (changeable).  3.    Pale.    l&y.    Sw 
beria.    t6l6. 

—  orienMlie  (easeera).  8.  June.    liewmk.    1787- 

—  |)0iTi/v7i'«M  (kek-leaved.    SaUt^).    4.    Par- 

pie.    Manr.    England. 
~jwe<'/teff(amall).    ^.    June.    Iberia.    1890. 

—  fV«cM(nMy).  14.  Bed.  May.  ^Siberia.  1828. 

Tragopy'buk.  OoatTs  Wheat.  (From 
tragos^  a  goat,  and  pyros,  wheat  Nat 
ord.,  Buckwheats  fPolygo&aoeae].  lion., 
SOetandria  ^Tr't^nia.) 

Hardy  deriduoos  shroba.  Oenerally  by  layers 
in  spring  aad  aatuan ;  a  mobt»  peaty  aoil  autti 
them  most. 

T.  6ti«i/b'/tem  (bOK^leavcd).    I|.    Whits.    July- 

Siberia.    1800. 
-^  laneeola'tum  (spear-head-/e«veif)>    9.     Knk. 

July.    Siberia.     1778. ' 
•^po^gmnum  (polygamons).    9.    Pink.    Jidy. 

Caroljua.    I810. 

Tbailbbs.    See  Cbespebs. 

Train  Oil.    See  Animal  Hattbrs. 

TRAnma  has  for  its  object  the  render- 
ing  plants  more  prodnotive  either  of 
flowers  or  of  fruit,  by  regulating  the 
number  and  position  of  their  branches. 
If  their  number  be  too  great  Hiey  over^ 
shadow  those  below  litem,  and,  by  exclud- 
ing the  heat  and  light,  prefent  that  ela- 
boration of  the  sap  nquired  for  tbe 
production  of  fraotSfioAtiOD.  If  they  are 
too  few  the  sap  is  expended  in  the  ino- 
dootien  -of  ^oie,  and  in  exAeading  the 
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surface  of  the  leaves  reqtured  fot  the 
digestion  of  the  jaices. 

The  positioii  of  the  branches  is  im- 
portant, because,  if  trained  against  a 
vail,  they  obtain  a  higher  temperature 
and  protection  from  mnds ;  and  if  trained 
idth  their  points  below  the  horizontal 
the  return  of  the  sap  is  cheeked.  Shy- 
flowering  shrubs,  as  Di'plactfs  puni'ceuSy 
are  made  to  blossom  abundantly,  and 
freely-flowering  shrubs,  as  Cy'tisus  hy*- 
hridvsy  are  made  to  blossom  earlier,  by 
having  'their  branches  bent  below  the 
horizontal  Une. 

The  reason  of  this  appears  in  the  fact, 
that  a  plant  propels  its  sap  with  greatest 
force  petpendicnlarly, '  so  much  so  that 
the  sap  rising  in  a  vine  branch  growing 
in  a  right  line  from  the  root,  with  a  force 
capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury 
twenty-eight  inches  high,  will,  if  the 
branch  be  bent  down  to  a  right  angle, 
support  barely  twenty-three  inches,  and 
if  bent  a  few  degrees  below  the  horizontal 
the  column  sustained  will  not  be  more 

than  twenty  •  one 
inches.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  at  such 
angles,  '  gardeners 
find  the  trained 
branches  of  '  their 
wall-trees  rendered 
more  productive  of 
blossoms,  and  fur- 
ni«hed  with  a  small- 
er surface  of  leaves. 
A  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  train- 
ing a  branch  in  a 
waving  fotm,  for 
two-tMrds  of  its 
length  are  placed 
horizontally,  as  in 
the  accompanying  outline. 

Besides  the  usual  modes  of  training — 
for  which  see  also  Espalibbs  and  Stand- 
abbs— there  are  two-  other  modes  which 
deserve  notice. 

-  QiunouiUe  Training  oonsists  in  training 
one  upright  central  shoot  in  summer, 
and  shortening  it  down  to  fifteen  inches 
at  the  winter  pnming^in  order  that  it 
may,  at  that  height,  produce  branches 
forming  a  tier,  to  be  trained,  in  the  first 
instance,  horizontally.  The  shoot  pro- 
duced by  the  uppermost  bud  is,  however, 
trained  as  upright  as  possible  during  the 
t  summer,  and  is  cut  back,  so  as  to  produce 
;«D0ther  titer  fifteen  inches  abo^  t^e^first, 


and  so  on  until  the  tree  has  reached  the 
desired  height.  In  this  climate  it  is 
necessary  to  train  the  shoot  downwards, 
which  is  easily  done  by  tying  those  of  the 
first  tier  to  short  stakes,  those  of  each 
successive  tier  being  fastened  to  the 
branches  below  them.  When  the  shoots 
are  thus  arched  downwards  at  full  length, 
or  nearly  so,  they  soon  come  into  a  bear- 
ing state ;  but  in  this  climate,  if  cut  short, 
as  the  French  do,  they  only  send  up  a 
number  of  shoots  annually.  The  plan 
answers  very  well  where  it  can  be  at  all 
times  properly  attended  to ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  guaranteed,  the  ordinary  form 
of  dwarf  is  preferable.  Quenouilles  re- 
quire more  time  to  be  devoted  to  tli^m 
than  espaliers. 

Balloon  Training  is  forcing  downwards 
all  the  branches  of  standard  trees  till  the 
points  touch  the  earth,  and  they  have  the 
merit  of  producing  large  crops  of  fruit 
in  a  very  small  compass.  Their  upper 
parts  are,  however,  too  much  exposed  to 
radiation  at  night,  and  the  crop  from  that 
part  of  the  branches  is  apt  to  be  cut  off. 

TKANSPLANTtMO  is  most  s«coessfully 
performed  whenever  the  roots  are  least 
required  for  supplying  the  leaves  with 
moisture.  The  reason  is  obvious,  because 
theroots  are  always  in  some  degree  broken, 
and  lessened  in  their  absorbing  power, 
by  the  process  of  removal.  That  such  is 
the  rationale  of  seasonable  transplanting 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  plants  in  pot$i, 
with  reasonable  care,  may  be  transplanted 
at  any  season.  This  rule,  too,  is  sanctioned 
both  by  theory  and  practice — transplant 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  leaves  cease 
to  i-equire  a  supply  of  sap ;  the  reason  for 
which  is,  that  the  vital  powers  in  the  roots 
continue  active  long  after  they  have  be- 
come torpid  in  the  branches,  and  fresh 
roots  are  formed  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  to  succeed  those  destroyed  by 
transplanting. 

For  transplanting  most  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  October  and  November  are 
the  most  successful  months.  In  trans- 
planting evergreens^  Mr.  Beaton  says : — I 
do  hot  now  concur  in  the  general  belief 
that  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant  all 
kinds  of  evergreens  indiscriminately,  I 
have  planted  evergreens  every  week  in 
the  year,  more  from  necessity  than  choice 
it  is  true,  but  still  the  result  of  the  whole 
convinces  me  that  a  dogmatic  adherence 
to  this  or  that  given  period  of  the  year  is 
just  as  bad  and  unphilosophical  as  the 
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whtte-green  uirith  the  rest  InmftMiQg 

stantlj  kept  np  to  their  forroB,  that  thej 
do  Dot  lie  in  large  etiipes  one  beyond 
uiellier ;  but  that  either  they  ba  i^uite 
intermingled,  or,  wiiicb  ia  generally : 
pleasing,  that  considerable  piece 
different  dnts,  eaeh  a  beautiful  figure,  be 
in  different  proportions  placed  near  to- 
gather.  5e(  Gldmf,  AcsNui,and  Gbote. 
Thee  Mju-low.  Lana'lcra  atbo'rea, 
Tbeb  OS  Su)NESB.    Kyda'athei  a'rboi 

Tbee  or  CiNAUA  Onion.  (A'tlium 
proli'/erum.)  This  is  without  a  bulboua 
root,  but  throne  out  numerous  ofikets. 
Its  top  bulbs  are  greall;  prized  for 
pickling,   being   cosseted  of  superior 

It  is  profagattd  both  bj  the  root  affsets, 
which  may  be  planted  during  March  and 
April,  oi  in  Septsmber  and  October,  and 
from  the  top  bnlbs,  which  are  best  planted 
at  the  Aid  of  April.  The  old  raota  era 
best  to  plant  again  for  a  orop  of  bulbs,  as 
they  are  most  eertain  to  run  to  stemii. 
Plant  in  rows  twelve  inches  asunder,  in 
liolea  six  inohes  apart  and  two  deep,  a 
single  ofibet  or  buJb  being  pat  in  each. 
Those  ]dant«d  in  sutanvn  wHX  shoot  np 
leaves  early  in  the  spring,  and  have  thuir 
bulbs  lit  for  gathering  in  June  or  the 


and  Hill  ba  in  produRion  at  tbe  dose  of 
July  or  early  in  Auguflt.  They  mustnot, 
however,  ha  oathared  for  keeping  or 
planting  until  nie  stalks  decay,  at  which 
time,  or  in  the  spring  also,  if  only  of  one 
year's  growth,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up 
and  parted  if  reqoired  tor  planting  i  but 
when  ot  two  or  three  years  conlinuanoe, 
they  must,  at  all  events,  be  reduced  in 
siae,  otiierwise  they  grow  in  too  large  and 
spindling  hunches ;  but  the  best  plan  is 
to  make  a  fresh  plantation  annually  with 
single  offsets. 

Tbe  bulbs,  when  gathered,  must  be 
gradually  and  carefiillj  dried  in  a  shady 
place,  -and  if  kept  perfectly  free  from 
moisture  will  oontiniiein  good  state  until 
the  following  May. 

Tbelus,  or  TEBiLLieB,  is  an  arrouge- 
raent  of  supporters  upon  which  ti>  train 
plants. .    ' 

BapaUer  TVeHii.— The  cheapest,  the 
easiest,  and  the  soonest  mad*  is  that 
formed  with  straight  poles  or  stakes  of 
ash,  oak,  or  chestnut,  in  leng^  nf  from 
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ftn  b>  Ajl  or  sdien  feet,  ddring  thamin 
the  ground  in  a  range  ationt  a  foot  distant, 
all  of  an  equal  height,  and  then  railed 
along  the  top  with  the  same  kind  of  poles 
or  rods,  to  preserve  the  whole  fonn  in  a 
regular  position.  They  should  be  full  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and,  having  pointed 
them  at  one  end,  drive  them  with  a 
mallet  into  the  ground  in  a  stxaight  range, 
close  along  the  row  of  trees,  a  foot  deep 
atleost.  Torendertreillagestdllstrouger, 
run  two,  three,  or  more  ranges  of  itis, 
along  tbe  back  part  of  the  ainiglits,  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  asunder,  listening 
them  to  the  upright  stakes  either  with 
pieces  of  strong  wire  twisted  two  or  three 

Espalier  trellis  made  of  cast-iron  rodg 
la  neater  and  much  moro  durahla  than 
that  mods  of  wood. 

Trellis  fvr  I7jin(en.— These  have  been 
greatly  improved,  or  rather,  they  have 
been  created  within  these  fen  years,  foe 
ten  years  ago  we  had  Qothing  bat  stakes 


whioh  the  wire  trelhs  for 
climbing  plants  is  attached  to  the  pots 
It  will  ba  seen  that  a  strong  wire  ring  is 


carried  round  the  pot  a  little  above  lis 
bottom.  To  this  a  sufficient  number  of 
upright  wires  are  attached  all  round. 
Tbese  upright  wires  are  pressed  down. 
upon  the  surface  of  the  pot  till  they 
reaeb  the  rim,  over  which  they  are  firm^ 
bent  till  they  reach  the  highest  point  of 
ihe  rim,  or  are  even  bent  a  little  within 
it.  At  this  point  they  are  secured  by  a 
aeoondring  c^  stout  wire,  adjusted  as  in 
the  drawing,  which  having  been  done, 
the  uprights  are  directed  upwards,  and 
fashioned  into  the  pattern  required.  By 
these  means  a  sort  of  collar  is  fbrmed 
upon  the  rim  of  the  pot,  which  prevents 
the  trellis  from  slipping  doiwn wards, 
while,  at  the  same  duie,  the  loweat  ring 


of  «ifa  ke^B  it  bom  nwi^Dg 

lug  'bBCkirsrdB  Bad  fornardB. 

Vmbnlia  Trtllia  u  a  form  ezeellentif 
adapted  for  WUIa'ria  Sine 'ntil,  and  Other 

cUmtMis  nt  shnba  baving  long 
of  flowen. 


Salhaate  3ViUu,    fbr   tnoning  nnes 

near  the  glL^a,  ia  nsD&ll;  made  of  thin 
rods  of  deal  IX  of  iron,  placed  aboot  a  fivit 
apart,  and  fasleoed  to  tbe  framewoik  of 
tUe  boilduig.  Mr.  Loog,  Beaufort  Flaee, 
Chelsea^  has  tDvanted  a  more&ble  ivira 
trellis,  by  which  the  Tines  maj  he  lowered 
from  tbe  locf,  or  placed  at  any  angle, 
wilhODt  injuring  tbe  vines.  Tliis  in  an 
e>eellant  mode  of  Temoving  them  from 
tbe  iafluence  of  extreme  ezteiior  heat  or 
cold..  A  still  further  improvement  would 
b«  to  have  tbe  vertical  rods  moveable 
round  tbe  rod  horizontHlly  fixed  to  tb« 
rafler  or  roof,  for  then  the  nbole  trelllis 
might  be  raised  to  an  angle  with,  or  even 
close  to,  the  glass,  vhenevpr  stm  to  the 
vino  upon  the  trellis,  or  sbnde  to  tlie 
plaots  within  tbe  boose,  was  desirable. 
TkEKBtJila  A»:bio*h-tbke.   J'o'paba 

TBEMCHiNQis  006  of  U)0  readiest  modes 
in  the  gerdenec's  power  for  renovating 
his  soil.  Ibeprceessisthnsconducted; — 
From  the  end  of  tbe  piece  of  ground 
whei'e  it  ia  intended  to  begrin  take  ont  a 
irenchtwo  spades  deep,  and  twenty  inchen 
*ide,  and  wheel  tbe  earth  to  the  opposite 
end  to  fill  up  and  fininh  the  last  ridge. 
.Measure  off  the  width  of  another  trench, 
then  stretch  the  liae,  and  mark  it  out  with 
the  spade.  Proceed  ia  this  way  unCU  the 
ifhola  of  the  ridges  are  ouClined,  after 
nhich  begin  at  one  end,  and  fill  up  the 
Iraltam  of  tbe  first  tnncb  iritfa  the  stuface 
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or  "  top  spit"  «r  tha  «e«md  a&e;  Omd 
take  the  bottom  "sph"  of  the  latter,  and 
throw  it  in  such  a  way  over  the  other  as 
to  forra  an  elevated  eharp-pointed  ridge. 
By  this  means  a  portion  Ot  fresh  soil  is 
armnally  bronght  on  the  snrf^e  in  tha 
place  of  that  whieb  the  crop  of  the  past 
Benson  may  have,  in  some  measnre,  ex- 
hansted. 

Sestard  Trtaching  ia  thas  perTormed : 
— Open  a  trench  two  feet  and  a.  hall'  ot 
a  yard  wide,  one  full  spit,  and  the  shovel- 
ling deep,  and  wheel  the  soil  from  it  to 
where  it  Li  intended  to  finish  the  piece ; 
then  put  in  the  dung,  and  dig  it  in  with 
the  bottom  spit  in  tbe  trench;  then  fill 
Dp  this  trench  with  the  top  spit,  ills.,  ot 
tile  second,  treating  it  in  like  manner,  and 
BO  on.  The  advantages  ot  thia  plan  of 
working  the  soil  are,  the  good  sml  is 
retained  at  the  top,  an  important  con- 
sideration where  the  anbdoii  is  poor  or 
bad;  the  bottom  soil  is  enrictied  and 
loosened  for  the  penetration  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  roots,  and,  allowing  them  ta 
descend  deeper,  tbey  are  not  so  liable  tj> 
suffer  &om  drought  in  soinmeF;  Strang 
I  rendered  capable  of  absorbing  mora 
moisture,  and  yet  remains  diier  at  tha 
lurface  hy  the  water  passing  down  mora 
apidly  to  the  sabsoil,  and  it  insures  a 
thorough  shifting  of  the  s<nl. 
In  ail  trenching,  whetlier  one,  two,  or 
ore  ^ades  deep,  always,  previous  to 
digging,  put  the  top  of  each  trench  two 
or  three  inches  deep  or  more,  with  all 
we«ds  and  other  litter  at  the  bottom  o£ 
the  open  one.  which  not  only  maites  clean 
digging  and  increa^ies  the  depth  of  loose 
soil,  bnt  all  weeds  and  their  seeds  are 
esularly  buried  at  such  a  depth,  tbnl  the 
■eeds  themselves  will  rot,  and  their  seeds 

Tat'sntrs.  Caltrops.  {From  treU, 
three,  and  iatio,  to  project;  carpels,  or 
divisions  of  the  seed-veBsel,  end  in  three 
or  four  jirojecttng  points.  Nat.  ord., 
Beancapers  [ZjgijphjllaoeiE].  Lion.,  10- 
'^       idna  1-Moitogunia.) 

tUov-flowercd,  and  RniTUili,  atept  c-illli'- 
iDw  in  a  hotlxd  in  March,  hirdrn  oS.  uid 
ft  ibcllHTd  plan  in  the  EUdm  towftri^K  the 
ina  of  JvDe,  or  flowcF  m  pou  in  tbe  Hr«D- 
iich.  tigbl.  landr  iDKDi  I  ■  liltic  pe>t  «1l 


lufdtr  (ditui-like)-     H-    Julr. 
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7.  j^tofto^Mim  (globe-ihaped).  U  Fnrple.    July. 
Levant.    17>9« 

—  MMum  (hairy).  1.  Purple.  July.  Barbary.  I8I7. 
^—.pTtrf Mm  (painted).  1.  Purple.  July.  1800. 
-r  ineamtt^tum  (flesh-eolonred).  1.  Fleah.  July. 

Italy.    1506. 
^...^Moline'rii  (MoHner**).    1.    White,  red. 
July.    South  Europe.    1890. 

—  IMeniM'ftttiin  (intermediate).  I.  White.  June. 

Italy.    1880. 
•«  ZtfaJde/tVmtm  (Kitaibel'b).    1.    Pale  purple. 
July.    Hungary.    1818. 

—  to jro^nM  (hare's-foot).  1.  Red.   July.   Spain. 

1887. 

—  lappa! eeum  (burr-Iike).    4.    Pale  red.    July. 

Bf&ntpelier.    1787* 
~^l^««t<wm  (IOTB«e.like).  ^.  White,  red.  June. 

Spain.    181 6. 
-o  nuaaea'nihum  (daric-flowered).  1.  Pnxple.  July. 

1824. 
-.•  maW/imum  (sea).     4.     Pale  purple.     June. 

Britain. 
X-  numiaffmrn  (mountiun).     1.     White.     July. 

Europe.    1786. 

—  o6«ctt'rum  (obscure).  4.  Purple.  June.  Italy. 

18S4. 

—  pa'//tdum  (pale-^ototfrtfcl).    1.    White.    June. 

.    Hungary*    1803. 
^Paritie'nae  (Parisian),     i.     Tenow.     June. 

France. 
-^p€armfi&rum  (small-flowered).  4.  White.  June. 
RungaiT.    1820. 

—  j9rotfu'm6ens  (lying-down.    ffop).   1.  YeUow. 

June.    Britain. 
^^  purpufreum  (purple).  1.  Purple.  June.  France. 
1815. 

—  r^e'jrum  (bent-back).  1.  Purple.  July.  Vir- 

ginia.   1794. 

—  tara'tile  (rock).  ^.  Pale  white.  June.  Switser- 

Iwnd.    1818.    Biennial. 
"tpeeio'autn  (showy).  1.  Yellow.  June.  Candia. 

17M. 

—  spharocefphalon  (found-headed).    4.    White. 

June.    N.  Africa.    1890. 

—  aquarro'sum  (spreading).  4.  Pale  purple.  July. 

Spain.    1640. 
— fia'mcans  (yellowish).    ^.    Pale  yeUow. 

July.    Pisania.    I817. 
'—atri'ctum  (erect).     1.    White.    July.    South 

Europe.    1805. 
"^  suaoe'olens   (sweet-scented).     4.      Purplish. 

July.    Italy.     1820. 

—  tupi'num  (flat-lying).  4.    Pale  purple.  June. 

South  Europe.    I8I6. 

—  tenviflo'rum  (fine-flowered).  (.  Pale  red.  July. 

Italy.     1823. 
—^/0nut/o'/rum  (fine-leaved),  i.  June.  Italy.  1826. 
~~  tomento'sum  (downy).  |.  Purple.  JunO.  South 

Europe.    1640. 

Trxgo'mia.  (From  treis,  three,  and 
'gonu,  an  angle ;  the  fruit  three-aagled. 
Nat.  ord.,  Milkworts  [Polygalaceae]. 
Lion.,  Id'Monadelphia  2-Pentandria,) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttinga  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat ;  sandy, 
^bry  loam,  and  a  little  rough  peat  and  leaf- mould. 
Winter  temp.,  55°  to  65°;  summer,  60^  to  85^ 

T.  Ite'oia  (smooth).  White.  June.  Guiana.   1828* 
—-w//o'«a  (shaggy).  Yellow,  red.  Cayenne.  1820- 

Trigoni'pium.  (From  trigona^  a  tri- 
angle, and  eidos^  like;  resemblance  of 
several  parts  of  the  plant.    Nat.  ord., 


dria  l-Jtfonamiria.) 

8to>ve  orehida,  from  Deonnmf  grown  in  pots* 
See  OftCHiDS. 

T,  aaanimiUmm  (pointod}.    U  .  Sjwi  wtolrf 

1834. 

—  iun^tum  (sharp).    Choeolate. 

—  Egertoniafnum  (Sir  P.  Efnrton'a).    t^*    Fde 

brown.    Year. 

—  obiu^tum  OAant'petaki)*   !•  QfpBgi.  bnnnu 

June.  18Si. 
^ri'nffens  (gaping).    TaOoir,  gne».    Mfiiico*. 

1830. 
— /e'ltue  (slender).  Brown,  poriile*  May.    183IS. 

Tbi'IiUum.    (From  trUix^  triple ;  the  • 

parts  of  the  flower  m  threes*    Nat  ord., 

Parids  [Trilliaoeffi].   linn.,  eSezandria 

S-Frigynia,    Allied  to  Paris.) 

Hardy,  North  Ameriean,  tnberoas«nx>te4  per- 
ennials. Division  of  the  tuberous  roots,  and  by 
seeds ;  sandy  peat-border,  or  kept  aa  alpine  plants. 

T.  Ci^esitf't  (Catesby's).   i.   Bed.   Magr.    1886- 

—  ce'muum  (drooping).  1^.  White.  April.  17S8» 

—  erefetum-aflbum  (upright-white),    f  .    White. 

April.    1700. 

—  erythroca'rpum  (red-fruited).  J.  Bod*  white. 

H^y.    1811. 

—  gremdSJk/rum  (laige-flowoed).     4*     White* 

July.    17». 

—  nervo^mun  (large-nemd).  4«  Bed.  April.  ifM* 

—  obova'tum  (reversed-egg-teosed).     i* 

Apnl.  1810. 
'•^  petiola'tum  (teny-leeff  atslhffd).    h 

April.  1811. 
— pii'mtVum  (dwarf),    i.    Bed.    May.    1813. 

—  atyWmmilong-MylKA),^.  Bed.  April.   ISM. 

—  undula^tum  {rnvrj-petaled),   |.    Bed.    April. 

1818V 

Tbio'febbts.  (From  treUj  three,  and 
pttrorii  a  wing ;  carpels^  oc  divisioiiS'  of 
seed-yessdl,  thr8e.wiiiged.  Nat.  ord., 
Malpighiads  [Malpighiaceffi}.  liim.,  19- 
MoHaielphia  6'JDecandria») 

Stove  twiners.  Cuttings  of  stubby  nde-ahooCsh. 
any  time  in  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaaa, 
and  in  a  brisk,  sweet,  moist  bottom-heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  48^  to  S8P  ; 
summer,  6o°  to  85^ 
r.  Jamaiee'nsi*  (Jamaica).  10.  Tdlow.  JamaicB. 

1823. 
~  <«'«{<{«  (sMsing-footMl).  Pink.   Hsy.    Cntau 

1892. 

—  wH'cea  inlkj-leawi),  6.   YeUow.    S.  Amir. 

18S»» 

Tbio'steum.  Feverwort.  (From  treU, 
three,  and  osteon,  a  bone;  three  h<my 
seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  CaprifoiU  [Caprifoili- 
acesB].  Linn.,  5-P«ato»€ir«a  l-lfono^itM. 
AUied  to  the  Hoaeysiidcle.) 

Hardy,  North  American  ,herbaee(ms  perenniala. 
Division  of  the  plant  in  springy  or  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  under  a  hand-light  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer;  lights  sandy  aoU  and  a  little 
leaf-mould. 
T.  angustifo'lium  (narrqw4eaved).    I.    Ydkm. 

June.    l699« 
—  |ie«t^Ua'^Mm(leaf<«tom*pl«Cfsd),  9,  Datksod. 

June.    lyso. 
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Tv^m!9Ut  (From  iriphanosr  triple ; 
calyx  iliree-tQotiiedy  and  three  petals. 
N-ftL  oriM  CUvontoorta  [Aurantiaee»]. 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

OfeenkouQ  e?ergre«i  ahirub.  Cuttings  of 
ripMed  ihoota,  at  leut  those  getting  Ann  at  the 
bMe,  in  saady  soil,  in  May,  under  a  bell-yglass, 
with  a  sweet  bottom-heat;  fibry,  sandy  loam  and 
a  Uttle  peal  and  dried  eow-dang.  Winter  temp., 
4<y<»to6QP:  summer, 0oP to 80°. 

7,  tr^ia'ta  (thiee-lMved.    Lime  Otang«h    2. 
Wfail*.    June*    Ghioa.    1798* 

Tbipolt.    J'ster  tripQ-liim* 

T&tPTi'iJOir.  (Flrom  treis,  three,  and 
pUloHt  a  feather;  the  divisions  of  the 
pappaSf  or  seed-crown.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
posiles  [Asteraeeffi].  Linn.,  19-Syngenesia 
l-'^qualis.)  . 

Hardy  annuals,  from  Chili.  Seeds  in  a  slight 
hotbed  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  plants  pricked 
out,  and  either  planted  out  in  a  shelterea  place 
at  ttie  enid  of  May,  or  bloomed.in  pots  in  •  cmI, 
airy  greenhouse';  rich,  light  soil. 

7;  eord(foUium  (heart-leaved),  i*  White.  Jnly* 
1834. 

—  sptno'mim  (spiny).    ^.    Moe.    July.    1837. 

Tbibta'^iu.  (Named  after  Tristan,  a 
French  botanist.  Nat.  Qrd.»  Myrtle- 
blooms  [MyrteeesB].  Linn.>  JS-P^/ya- 
delphiai-Palyandria,) 

^ardv,  yeUow-floifered  evogceeop,  from  New 
Holland.  Cuttings  of  young,  s^bby  side-dioots, 
or  the  points  of  shoots,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
when  getting  a  litHe  flms  at  the  base,  in  sand, 
imdcr  a  glass,  in  April  or  l^ax  s  sandy,  fibry  loam, 
and  a  little  peat  and  chaicoal.  WintM  temp.,  85° 
to  45°. 

7.  arftorf'scffTM  (tree-like)<    10.    1820. 

—  eonfs'rto  (eMwded).    6,    August.  «180S» 

—  «i«ery!pA|^J(ft{]arse*)flavod}.  50.  Whlt9<  June. 

isao. 

—  nereif&lia  (oleander-leaved).  6.    July.    1804. 

XsiTELB'Ji^.  (From  treis^  three,  and 
teleios,  complete ;  parts  of  the  flower  and 
frait  in  threes.  Nat*  ord.,  Lilyworts 
[LiliacesB] .  Linn.*  ^-Hevandria  1  -Mono- 
i/ynia.    Allied  to  Brodissa.) 

Very  pretty  little  bulbf  for  a  front  border.  Off' 
set-bulbs ;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould ; 
protected  In  a  drjr  border  from  frost  and  damp  in 
winter,  or  saved  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame* 

T;  «isf'rec  (galden).    1.    YeHow.    April.    Monte 
VidKo..    1838. 

—  ^andt/^o'ra  (large-flowered).    White.    July. 

N.  Amer.    182fi. 

—  Wmu  (looae-umbeUed),    1^.  Dark  blue.   July. 

California.    183S. 

—  unifio'ra  (one-flowered).      1.     Blue.      Jul;. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1836. 

Tfti'TOMA.  (Prom  treis,  three,  and 
temno,  to  cat ;  three  sharp  edges  of  the 
ends  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts 
[LUiacesB].  Linn.,  6-Hexandria  VMono- 
(fynia.  Allied  to  Veltheimia.) 
Greephoois^,  oranisrc-floTered  bulbsj  from  the 


Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Division,  and  by  mekm 
freia  the  roots ;  rich,  sandy  soil ;  as  they  bloom 
late,  they  axe  bettor  for  the  psetectton  of  a  cold 
pit  in  lata  autanui  and  winter* 

r.  BureAe'/Zii  (BureheU's).    1^.    1810w 

—  me'dia  (intermediate).    3.    April.    1789. 

—  jitt'mtVa  (dwarf).    1.    September.    1774. 

—  tiva'rta  (avaria)*    3.    August.    1707. 

Tbito'nia.  (From  tnton,  a  weather* 
cock ;  variable  direction  of  the  stamens. 
Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Lidacese].  Linn.,  3- 
Triandria  1-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Ixia.) 

Bulbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  For  ctd- 
ture,  see  I'xia. 

7.  anigoxanthisjb/rm  (aaigoianthus-flowered).  |. 
Yellow*   June*    1836, 

—  ott'rea  (golden).    3.    Orange.    July.    1846. 
•~Cape'n5is(Cape).  1.  White.  September.  1811* 

—  a/ncoior  (one-coloured).  1.  Tellow.  May.  181 1 . 

—  eroca'ta  (saffron).   ^.    Orange.    Jmie.    1758. 

—  cri'tpa  (curled-Zeaoed),  ^.  Flesh.  April.  1787. 

—  dm'f^a  (blasted).    4.    Fulrid.    May,    1774. 
—/«ne«^A7a  (windowed),  l^.  Tellow.  Hay.  1801, 
-—fla'va  (yellow).   ^,   Yellpw.    February.    1780. 
'-fuee^ta  (nainted).    Bed,  yellow.    May.    1813. 

—  Kneafta  (lined).   3.    Variegated.    May.    1774. 

—  /ofig^yio'raClonj^flowered).  I.White.  May.  1774. 

—  miniafta  (vermilion).  4.  Scarlet.  August.  1796. 

—  odora'ta  (fragrant),  jf.  Yellow.  June.  1830. 
—pa'Uida  (pale).    1.    White.    August.    I8O6. 

—  pectina'ta  (comb-<^aoed).l .  Yellow.  May.  1835. 

—  fv/ra'c^a  (refracted).  1.  Yellow.    May.   1816. 

—  iZocAe'futs  (De  la  Boche).  1.  Yellow.  August. 

1811< 

—  ro'sea  (rosy).    1^.    Pink.    June.    1793. 

—  seeurigera  (axe-bearing),  i.  Brown.  May.  1774. 

—  «9«a'Ma  (squalid),   k'    Bufous.    May.    1774. 

—  s^ria'to  (channelled).    1.    Blue.    May.    1835. 

—  ttmiifi^a  (slender -flowered).     1.     Yellow. 

April.    1811. 

—  «i'rtd/ar  (green).    $.    Green.    July.    1788. 

—  «anMo'«ptto  (yellow* spotted).  1.  Bed,  yellow. 

June.     1835. 

Tia'xis.  (From  ^ria:o«,  triple;  triangu- 
lar seed-vessel.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[Asteraoefle].  Linn.,  19-Syngenesia  4- 
Necessaria.) 

White-flowered,  blooming  in  August.  Sene» 
eioi'des  by  seed  in  open  ground  in  April ;  awricu- 
la'ta,  by  cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  oeU-glass,  in 
May ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  a  warm  greenhouse  in  winter. 

T.  aurieulafta  (eared).  1.  Braxil.  1837.  Svergreen. 

—  «en«cioi'de«  (groundsel-like).  1^.  Chili.   1831. 

Annual. 

Thoche'iia.    (Named  after  Dutrochet, 

the  celebrated  French  physiologist.   Nat. 

ord.,  ByWteriads  [Byttneriacese].    Linn., 

l6-Monadelphia  S-Polyandria.    Allied  to 

Dombeya.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cutting  of  ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  March,  and 
inserted  in  a  sweet  bottom-heat ;  sandy  peat  and 
fibry  loam,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  broken  free- 
8t(me.  Winter  temp.,  55°  to  65*^ ;  summer,  6S° 
to88<*. 

T.  grandifio'ra  (large-flowered).    6.   White,  yel- 
low.   Mauritius.    1844* 
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TfiOftHOCA'SPA.  (From  trochosy  a  wheel, 
and  karpos,  a  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  Epacrids 
[£pacridace»].  Linn.,  6^Pentandria  1- 
ilonogynia.    Allied  to  Styphelia.) 

Greenhouse'  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  the 
points  of  young  shoots,  or  stubby,  short  side- 
shoots  getting  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  kept  close  in  a  frame,  or  pit,  any 
time  in  spring  or  summer;  sandy,  fibry  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°.  More  heat  and  moisture 
after  flowering,  and  plenty  of  air  and  light  before 
the  end  of  autumn. 

T.  lami'na  (laurel-like).     35.     Yellow.     June. 
N.  Holland.     1S29. 

Teo'luus.  Globe-Flower.  (From  trolj 

the   German  for  round ;    the    globular 

flowers.     Nat.  ord.,  Crowfoots  [Ranuncu- 

lacese].  Liun.,  13-Polyaiidria  6-Folygynia, 

Allied  to  Helleborns.) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered,  herbaceous  plants. 
Divisions  of  the  plant  in  spring;  light,  loamy 
soil,  rather  moist. 

T.  acau'/if  (stemless).  ^.  July.  Cashmere.    1841. 

—  aconiti/oUius  (aconitum-leaved).  2.  May.  1829. 

—  AUa'iciia  iAhAian).    May.    Altai.     1836. 

—  America'nus  (American),   f .    May.   N.  Amer. 

1806. 

—  AsiaUicus  (Asiatic).    1^. 

Siberia.     1759. 

—  Cauca'sicua  (Caucasian). 

1817. 

—  Europa'us  (European). 


Dark  orange.    May. 
14.  May.  Caucasus. 


S.    May.    Britain. 
ytfius  (white).  1.  Whitish.  June.  Britain. 
Au'mt/w  (dwarf).  1.  May.  Austria.  1800. 

—  Ledebou'rii  (Ledebour's).    2.    May.    Siberia. 

1827. 

—  n4y9e//t/o7tu«  (napellus- leaved).      3.      May. 

Europe. 
— pa'tuliu  (spreading).    1.    Orange.    May.    Si- 
beria.   1800. 

—  Riedena'nua  (Rieder's).   May.   Siberia.  1838. 

Thopje'oliim.  Indian  Cress.  (From 
iropaiout  a  trophy.  Nat.  ord.,  Indian 
Cresses  [Tropseoliacefle].  Linn.,  8-Oc- 
tandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Annuals,  by  seed  in  the  open  ground  in  April ; 
tuberous,  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  by  cuttings ; 
the  others  by  seeds;  also  by  cuttings  in  sandy 
loam  any  time  during  spring  and  summer  and 
early  autumn ;  a  rich,  light  soil  suits  them  best. 
The  best  tuberous  kinds  multiply  their  tubers  if 
the  young  shoots  are  laid  in  the  ground  as  they 
commence  growing.  A  tuber  will  generally  form 
at  the  bends :  none  of  them  will  stand  frost, 
unless  the  hardy  tuberous  ones,  and  they  had 
better  be  lifted  and  kept  in  dry  sand  until  spring. 

HABDY  ANNUALS. 
T.  ma'ju8  (greater).    6.    Orange,  yellow,    July. 
Peru.    16S6. 

—  — —  aUrO'Sanguifneum  (dark  red),    3.    Dark 

red.    August,    Peru. 

—  iRt'ntes  (smaller).  I.  Orange,  yellow.  August 

Peru.    1596. 

HALF-HARDY  TUBERS. 
T.  brachjf'cerus  (short-horned).    Yellow.    Chili. 
1830. 

—  e<fu'/e  (eatable).  6.  Orange.  March.  Chili.  1841. 
^^  MorUzidnum  (Rlr.  Moritz*s).  6,   Yellow,  red. 

July.    Cumana.    1839. 


T.  tubero'tum  (tuberous-rooted).  3.  Yellow,  red. 

September.    Peru.    1836. 
— ■  umbellaftum  (umbelled).     3.     Bose,  orange* 

June.    Filzhum,    1846, 

GREENHOUSE  EVERGREENS,   &C. 
T.  etdu'ncum  (booked),    '3,     Yellow.     August. 
New  Granada.    1810. 

—  azu'reum  (azure).  3.   Blue.    October.    Chill. 

1842.    Herbaceous. 
-^  crenatiflo'rum  (scolloped-flowered).  3.  Yellow.  ' 
June.    Peru,     1845.    Herbaceous. 

—  hjf'bridum  (hybrid).  4.  Orange.   July.   Peru.  - 

—  Jarra'ttii  (Jarratt's).     12.     Scarlet, '  yellow. 

Santiago.    1836. 

—  Lobbia'numihohh*a).  6,  Orange.  November, 

Columbia.    1843.    Herbaceous. 

—  ma'jtu  fiftfre'pkfno  (larger  double-flowered).  6. 

Orange,  yellow,    August,    Peru.     1686. 
— •  mi'nua  flo've-pldno  (smaller  double-flowered;. 
1,    Orange,  yellow.    Peru,    1596. 

—  peregri'num  (strangling),    3.    Yellow.    July. 

New  GranadLa.     1810, 

—  pinna!  turn  (leafieted-yfot&ere<2).  2.  Yellow,  June. 

Peru, 
'~~  polyphy'Uum  (many-leaved),   3.   Orange,  yel- 
low.   June.    Chili.    1827> 

—  specio'sum  (showy).  6.  Scarlet.  June.  S.  Aaxer. 

1846.    Herbaceous. 
~  tricolo'rum  (three-coloured).    Orange,  purple. 
July.    Valparaiso.    1828, 

Trowel.  This  implement,  made  of 
iron,  from  twelve  to  six  inches  long  in 
the  plate,  and  half  as  hroad,  hollowed  iik& 
a  scoop,  and  fixed  on  a  short  handle  10 
hold  with  one  hand,  is  convenient  in 
removing  small  plants  with  a  ball  or 
lamp  of  earth  about  their  roots ;  lifting-  - 
bedbous  flower-roots  after  the  flowering- 
is  past  in  summer,  plantang*  bolbs  in 
patches  or  little  clumps  about  the  borders,, 
for  diggiBg  small  patclies,  also,  in  the 
borders,  and  sowing  hardy  annual  flower- 
seeds;  likewise  for  filling  mould  into 
small  pots,  Stirling  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  pots,  and  fresh  earthing  them 
when  necessary. 

Truffle.  Tu'ber  magndtum^  Pied- 
montese  Truffle;  T.  Bo'rchii,  Italy;  T. 
moscha'tumj  Musk  Truffle,  near  Bath  r 
r.  ciba'riumy  Common  Truffle,  England » 
But,  besides  the  tubers,  there  are  other 
edible  fungi  known  as  truffles,  viz.,  Hy^ 
droho'lUea  tula'mei,  Spye  Park,  Wilts; 
Melagona'ster  Broonieia'nus,  Bed  Truffle, 
near  Bath. 

These  edible  fungi  have  not  yet  been. 
cultivated  in  England,  though  the  Prus- 
sians have  succeeded  in  making  them  a 
garden  tenant,  and  Comte  de  Borch  htis 
been  equally  successful  in  Italy.  The 
latter  cultivates  the  Piedmont  Truffte, 
and  his  process  is  this  : — He  either  em- 
ploys the  soil  where  the  truffle  is  found, 
or  he  prepares  an  artificial  soil  of  seven 
parts    good   garden   earth,    two   veil- 
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piilTerized  clayey  soil,  and  one  oak  saw- 
dust, intimately  mixed.  Decayed  oak 
or  beech  leaves  would  be  better,  probably, 
than  the  sawdust.  If  the  natuial  soil 
was  used,  he  trenched  it  two  feet  deep, 
removing  all  the  large  stones,  and  adding 
oak  sawdust  if  necessary,  and  about  one- 
tentii  of  powdered  snail-shells  if  the 
soil  was  too  stiff. 

Choosing  an  aspect  rather  exposed  to 
the  north  than  the  south,  where  no  re- 
flected rays  could  fall  upon  it,  with  every 
precaution  to  insure  its  being  thoroughly 
soaked  with  pure  rain-water,  and  after 
waiting  a  day  or  two,  till  it  was  in  a 
proper  state  of  moisture,  he  made  rows 
half  a  foot  deep,  and  in  these,  at  six 
inches  distance,  he  placed  good  and  sound 
truiiies,  ea6h  of  them  being  surrounded 
with  two  or  three  handsful  of  oak  saw- 
dust,  taking  care  to  mark  the  rows  accu- 
rately. Ridges  were  then  made  over  each 
row,  to  prevent  the  truffles  being  injured 
by  too  abundant  moisture.    The  bed  was 
then  left  till  the  following  autumn,  with 
no  other  precaution  than, in  dry  weather, 
to  take  care  that  it  did  not  become  too 
dry.    The  result,  we  are  informed,  was 
ftn  abundant  harvest  every  year  from 
October  to  January. 

Bradley,  writing,  in  1726,  of  the  culti- 
ration  of  the  truffle  in  England,  says, 
that  the  truffle  may  be  easily  cultivated 
where  there  are  woods  or  coppices  of  oak 
or  hazel,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  too 
stiff,  or  inclining  to  chalk.  The  soil 
where  they  are  most  found  is  a  reddish 
sandy  loam ;  this  will  then  be  the  best 
for  our  purpose,  especially  if  it  has  lain 
long  uncultivated.  When  we  are  thus 
provided  with  the  proper  soil,  we  must 
be  sure  to  let  it  lie  undisturbed  till  we 
are  ready  to  plant,  which  will  be  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, if  the  weather  be  open ;  for  then 
the  truffles  are  to  be  found  in  their  full 
ripeness,  and  then,  likewise,  one  may 
find  them  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  which 
is  the  time  when  the  seeds  are  prepared 
for- vegetation.  It  is  in  the  last  state 
that  one  ought  to  gather  truffles  for  plant- 
ing, or,  at  least,  they  should  be  in  perfect 
ripeness.  The  proper  soil  and  these 
rotten  truffles  being  found,  we  may 
begin  our  work  as  follows  : — Open  a  spot 
of  ground  of  a  convenient  space,  and 
take  out  the  earth  about  eight  inches 
deep,  and  screen  it,  that  it  may  be  as  fine 
as* possible ;  then  lay  about  two  or  three 


inches  thick  of  this  fine  earth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  or  open  ground, 
and  upon  it  lay  some  of  the  over-ripe 
truffles,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  distance 
from  one  another ;  and,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, prepare  a  thin  mud,  made  of  the 
screened  earth   and  water,  well- stirred 
and  mixed  together,  and  pour  it  on  the 
truffles  till  the  open  ground  is  quite  filled 
up.    By  this  means,  in  a  few  hours,  the 
ground  will  be  as  closely  settled  about  the 
truffles  as  if  it  had  never  been  dug  or 
disturbed  at  all,  and  you  may  expect  a 
good  crop  in  due  time."    You  must,  how- 
ever, take  care  to  choose  your  spots  of 
ground  in  woods   or  coppices,  or  such 
places  as  are  shaded  with  trees.    Their 
favourite  tree  is  the  oak,  or  the  ilex  or 
evergreen  oak,  as  tlie  elm  is  the  favourite 
of  the  moiille.     Notwithstanding  these 
statements,  it  is   quite  certain  that,  at 
present,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  truffle 
is  not  known  in  England;  and  it  will 
remain  unknown,  probably,  until  we  have 
discovered  how  its  spawn  can  be  prepared 
as  for  cultivating  the  mushroom* 

Mr.  Gower  says  he  recommended  an 
old  truffle-hunter  to  bury,  at  the  proper 
depth,  some  of  his  truffles  that  were  in  a 
state  of  decay  and  unfit  for  the  table 
under  one  of  the  unproductive  trees 
sufficient  in  stature  and  in  umbrageous 
development.  At  the  beginning  of  next 
winter,  when  his  visit  was  repeated,  he 
sought  for  Mr.  G.,  and  told  him,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  the  scheme  had 
answered ;  for  he  had  found  two  or  three 
pounds  of  excellent  truffles  beneath  the 
hitherto  barren  tree.  By  following  this 
example,  proprietors  of  trees  adapted  to 
truffles,  and  where  the  proper  trees  have 
been  planted,  may,  in  a  short  period,  do 
that  which  a  lapse  of  years,  unassisted, 
would  not  effect.  Of  all  trees  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  is  the  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  truffle. 
Tbumpet  Flower.  Bigno'nia, 
Truss  is  the  florist's  name  for  what 
botanists  call  an  umbel  of  flowers,  where 
several  flowers  have  their  stalks  united 
at  one  common  centre,  and  thus  spring 
from  the  root  or  branch  on  one  stem,  as 
in  the  auricula,  poivanthus,  and  cowslip. 
See  Pep. 

Tryma'lium.  (Not  explained.  Nat* 
ord.,  Ehamnada  [Rhamnacefle].  Linn., 
6'Pentandria  1-Mono^ynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  bkrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. For  culture,  see  Pomadb'rris.  P.  globu* 
io'sa  and  P.-  Wendtandxa'na  belong  to  this  gtnus. 
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lip  irith  a  three-pronged  fork.  Then  set 
the  line  at  the  right  distance  from  the 
•centre  (we  mentioned  tliat  the  heds 
should  be  fonr  feet  wide,  which  would 
^allow  nine  inches  between  each  of  the 
fi vo  rows,  and  six  inches  next  the  edging) ; 
the  line  then  must  be  set  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  that  the  next  row 
of  bulbs  will  be  exactly  nine  inches  apart 
from  the  centre  one.  Draw  the  drill  the 
same  depth  as  the  first,  and  plant  the 
next  tallest  flowers  in  it.  Then  mark  the 
row  with  a  stick  at  each  end,  and  so  pro- 
x^eed  till  the  whole  is  finished ;  the  lowest 
growers  will  then  be  next  the  patlis  all 
round  the  bed.  Each  variety  must  be 
numbered,  and  the  numbers  put  in  so 
«ecurely  that  they  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
placed. 

Shelter  is  necessary  for  the  flower  before 
and  when  in  bloom.  Where  the  collec- 
tion is  small,  and  the  means  small  too, 
this  consists  merely  of  hoops,  either  of 
wood  or  iron,  with  canvass  covers  or  mats 
to  be  thrown  over  the  hoops,  which  should 
^e  high  enough  to  keep  the  covering 
clear  of  the  flowers.  This  covering  should 
^e  applied  not  only  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom,  but  also  to  shelter  them  from 
the  late  frosts  that  sometimes  come  after 
the  plants  make  their  appearance,  as  well 
«s  from  the  cutting  winds  that  often  visit 
us  in  this  country  daring  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  This  shelter,  however,  must 
not  be  used  except  when  absolutely  ueces- 
saiy.  Too  much  shelter  only  coddles  the 
plants,  and  makes  them  so  tender  that  a 
too  sudden  exposure,  or  the  least  neglect 
in  applying  the  covering,  would  be  equally 
AS  injurious  as  no  shelter  at  all;  Uiere- 
fore,  on  all  favourable  occasions,  remove 
the  coverings  entirely,  and  let  them  have 
the  benefit  of  flne  weather  and  gentle 
Tains. 

Where  the  collection  is  large,  and  the 
means  ample,  the  most  convenient  width 
of  each  bed  would  be  five  feet ;  this  will 
hold  five  rows  nine  inches  apart.  A  walk 
'between  them  may  be  either  three  or 
fburfeet;  the  latter  will  allow  more  room 
ibr  the  operator  and  the  spectator.  Three 
feet  beyond  each  bed,  on  the  outer  sides, 
place  a  ro.w  of  pillars,  four  and  a  half 
inches  square,  to  support  the  shelter; 
-each  pillar  may  either  be  let  into  the 
ground  and  well-rammed,  or  be  inserted 
into  an  iron  or  stone  socket.  These  pillars 
should  stand  above  the  surface  at  least 
'five  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  feet 


ftom  each  other.    On  the  top  of  each 

pillar  a  rafter  should  be  placed,  to  meet 

a  corresponding  rafter  in  the  centre  of 

the  space  just  over  the  centre  of  the  walk. 

Each  rafter,  at  the  junction,  must  be 

firmly  fastened  to  a  longitudinal  piece  of 

wood  running  the  whole  length  of  the 

beds,  the  length  of  the  beds  depending, 

of  course,  upon  the  number  of  roots,  or 

size  of  the  collection.    There  will  then 

be  required  two  rollers  of  wood  of  the 

length  of  the  structure.  On  each  of  these 

nail  a  sheet  of  canvass  of  sufficient  width 

to  drop  down  on  each  side  nearly  to  the 

ground.  On  the  top,  at  the  centre,  fix  a  pair 

of  weather-boards,  projecting  high  enough 

to  allow  the  roller  and  canvass  to  go 

under  them,  one  on  each  side.    This  will 

preserve  the  canvass  from  rotting,  and 

so  enable  it  to  be  used  for  several  years. 

Tulip-tree.    Liriode'vdron, 

Tu'nica.     (From  tunicat  a  coat;  the 

calyx.    Nat.  ord.,  Clovtworts  [Caryophyl- 

lacQse].    Linn.,  lO-Decandria  2-Digjfma, 

Allied  to  Dianthus.) 

Hmrdy  herbaoeoua  planti,  blooming  in  July. 
Seeds  in  ipring,  and  division  of  the  plants ;  ricfa« 
light  soil. 

T.  (b'anMot'ifn  (pink-Iike).  Red.  Candia.    1838. 
— ////rttfa  (lUyrian).    Red.    Sicily.     1838. 
— /iacAj^no'to(thick-backed).Wliite.Natolia.l838. 

—  saxf/raga  (saxifrage),  i.  Pink.  Germany.  I774> 

—  Mtri'cta  (erect).    Pink.    Altaia.    1834. 

Tu'PA.  (The  name  of  one  of  the 
species  in  Chili.  Nat.  ord.,  Lobeliads 
[Lobeliacens].  Linn.,  i-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Lobelia.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Cuttings, 
but  chiefly  by  division  of  the  suckers  that  spring 
up  after  the  lowering  stalks  are  cut  down ;  rich, 
sandy  loam.  When  planted  out  in  a  bed  the 
surface  may  be  dressed  with  advantace  with  rotten 
dung.  Unless  in  a  very  sheltered  place,  they 
require  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  or  a  greenhouse 
in  winter;  and  to  flourish  well  thry  should  be 
divided  and  potted,  and  aasisted  with  a  little 
heat  in  a  bed  before  planting  out  in  May.  Lobe'Ua 
Cavanillesia'na  is  united  to  this  genus. 
T.  argufta  (thvp-toothed-leaoed).  Yellow.  8«p« 
tember.    Chili.    182«. 

—  hla'nda  (charming).    8.    Pink.    Chili. 

-•  Fuei'Uei  (FeuilleV).  Scarlet.  September.  Chili. 

1824. 

->  polyphy'Ua  (many-leaved)*    Purple.    Aag«st. 
Vatparaiso.     1833. 

—  pu?7)u'rtftt  (purple)-  August.  Valparaiso.  1835. 

—  salici/o'tia  (willow -leaved),   fl.  Red.  October. 

Valparaiso.    1794. 

—  $ecu'nda  {tide-flowering)*    ^.    White.    May. 

Cape  of  good  Hope.    1704* 

Turf  may  be  obtained  either  by  sow- 
ing grass  seeds,  or  laying  turf  obtained 
from  a  common  or  down:  if  the  latter 
mode  can  be  adopted  it  is  the  best,  as 
the  tnif  is  obtained  at  oaoe,  and  is  more 
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regnltu*  tliail  can  be  obtained  under  the 
best  circumstances  from  seed.  AU  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  required  is  to  dig  it 
level  a  spade  deep,  provided  the  subsoil 
is  open,  otherwise  to  have  a  good  drainage 
effected  {see  Draining)  ;  to  have  all  large 
stones  removed  from  the  surface,  and  to 
have  it  brought  to  a  perfect  level  by  re- 
peated rollings,  and  filling  up  tbe  hollows 
'when  necessary,  as  indicated  by  the  level. 
The  surface  being  then  loosened  by 
raking  is  ready  for  the  seed  or  turf. 

JBy  Seed.'^Sec  Gbass. 

^y  Turf, — The  season  for  laying  turf 
is  any  time  from  September  till  April  or 
May,  though  it  will  grow  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  even  if  there  is  occasion 
to  lay  it  in  summer,  and  dry  weather 
succeed ;  for  although  it  will  open  at  the 
joints,  and  turn  brown,  as  if  dead,  yet 
after  the  first  rain  it  will  close  again,  and 
resume  its  verdure.  The  turf  for  this 
use  is  cut  with  an  iron  instrument  called 
a  turfing  iron,  observing  to  cut  the  pieces 
all  an  equEtl  width,  length,  and  thickness — 
the  proper  size  is  a  fo^t  wide,  a  yard  long, 
and  about  an  inch  thick ;  they  should  be 
first  marked  by  line  the  proper  width, 
length,  and  depth,  with  a  racer  or  rutter  ; 
racing  them  lirst  longwise  a  foot  wide, 
then  across  in  yard  lengths ;  then  pro- 
ceed to  cut  them  up,  having  particular 
regard  to  cut  them  level,  and  equal  in 
thickness,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible 
to  lay  them  level.  As  you  cut,  a  man  or 
boy  should  roll  each  turf  up  close  and 
tight,  the  grass  side  inwards,  and  pile 
them  up  by  tens,  especially  if  they  are 
cut  by  the  hundred.  If  they  are  cut  by 
the  hundred,  the  price  is  from  sixpence 
to  a  shiliing,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  whether  soft  and  easy  to  cut,  or 
bard,  or  stony.  A  man  will  cut  from  three 
to  five,  six,  or  seven  hundred  in  a  day,  or 
more,  if  very  soft,  easy-cutUng  turf,  and 
having  a  person  to  race  them  out  and 
roll  them  up,  turf  and  turf,  as  they  are 
cut.  They  are  to  be  laid  regularly,  turf 
and  turf,  uorolling  them  as  you  lay  them, 
joining  them  up  quite  close,  edge  to  edge, 
making  good  aU  deficiency  of  broken 
parts  as  you  go  on ;  and,  as  soon  as  laid, 
it  should  be  well  beaten  with  broad,  heavy, 
wooden  beaters,  made  of  flat  pieces  of 
elm  or  oak  plank,  two  inches  thick,  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  a  foot  broad, 
having  a  long  handle  fixed  slanting  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  side ;  and  with 
these  beat  the  grass  regularly  all  over, 


and  then  roll  it  well  with  a  heavy  rolleir, 
observing  that  the  beating  and  rolling 
should  be  repeated  in  moist  weather.  If 
very  dry,  hot  weather  succeeds,  so  as  to 
occasion  the  turf  to  shrink  and  open  at 
the  joints,  a'  good  watering  will  be  of 
much  advantage. 

By  Inoculation,-^l{  turf  is  scarce,  cat 
turves  into  pieces,  about  three  inches 
square,  and  plant  these,  green  side  up, 
pretty  thickly  over  the  space  intended 
for  the  lawn.  Beat  them  down  into  the 
soil,  and  water  freely ;  roll  frequently,  and 
water  also  in  dry  weather.  The  turf  will 
soon  be  as  close,  and  the  sward  as  perfect, 
as  if  the  ground  had  been  entirely  turved. 

TuBF  Ashes.    See  Ashes. 

These,  which  are  the  basis  of  charred 
turf,  now  becoming  so  usual  a  manure, 
are,  according  to  M.  Sprengel,  thus  con- 
stituted : — 

Silica      ......  93.10 

Alumina    .•••..  1.3S 

Oxide  of  iron         ....  1.73> 

■              mangKne«e.        .       .    .  0.38 

Lime      ..••».  0.62 

Magnesia O.SS^ 

Potash,  combined  with  sulphuric 

acid 0.39- 

Common  salt     .        .                .    .  O.OS 
Sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  pot- 
ash and  lime       ....  l,70f 
Phosphoric   acid,  combined  with 
lime  and  magnesia                •    .  0.S9 

ToRF  Tools  are  the  Bacer  or  Butter^ 
for  cutting  the  edges  of  turf  after  it  has 
been  laid,  and  for  cutting  the  outlines  of 
the  turves  when  first  obtained.  It  is  a 
thin,  sharp-edged  implement,  somewhat 
resembling  a  cheese- cutter,  fixed  to  a 
handle  about  four  feet  long. 
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The  Turfing  Iron  is  for  raising  f» 


f 


peeling  off  the  turves  from  the  soil.  It 
has  an  arrow-headed,  flat  blade,  with  an 
angular  handle. 

A  Turf  or  Daisy  Bake  consists  of  a 
piece  of  thin  plate  iron  cut  into  teeth, 
with  two  slips  of  ash,  or  other  tough 
wood,  between  which  it  is  firmly  riveted 
to  form  a  back,  and  keep  it  from  bending. 
When  put  together,  the  back  is  an  inch* 
and  a  quarter  thick.  The  wood  is  bevelled 
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or  Aothoig  Ii«lf  an  inoh  above  the  mter- 
stices  of  the  teeth,  at  which  point  the 
tion  is  slightly  bent  longitudinally,  to 
admit  the  thickness  of  wood  underneath, 
and  give  a  proper  inclination  to  th  e  ban  die. 
The  instrument  serves  both  as  a  grass 
rake  and  a  daisy  rake,  and  has  the  advan- 


tage over  the  daisy  rakes  in  common  use 
of  being  easier  cleaned,  from  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  interstices  between  the  teeth. 
Tu'bnera.  (Named  after  Z>r.  W.  Turner ^ 
author  of  the  first  English  herbal.  Nat. 
ord.,  Turnerads  [Tumeracefle].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  S-Trigynia.) 

All  jellow-flowered.  Annuals  and  biennial*,  by 
seeds  in  a  hotbed  in  tpring,  and  plants  bloomed 
in  a  greenhouse;  shrubs,  by  seeds,  and  also  by 
cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  spring 
and  summer ;  sandy  loam,  fibry  peat,  and  a  little 
charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  50^  to  6o° ;  summer,  6o° 
toss", 

GREENHOUSE  ANNUALS. 
T.  cisioi'dea  (cistus-like).  i,  July.  America.  17/4. 

—  Guiane'ngis  (Guianan).  1.  June.  Guiana.  1823. 

—  hVrta  (hairy).    1.    June.    Bracil.     1818. 

—  |m'mt7a  (dwarf).    ^.   August.  Jamaica.   1796* 

—  ratfemo'sa  (racemed).  3.  July.   Siberia.   1789* 

—  ulmi/o'tia  (elm-leaved).    3.    Jul^.    Jamaica. 

1738.    BienniaL 

STOVE  EVEBOBEENS. 
T.  BmM!«7tViMi«  (Brasilian).  1.  June.  Bratil.  1819* 
'^ame^t/rmia  (wedge-formed).     1.    Jun««    S. 

Amer.    1R31. 
-^  rupe'atri*  (rock).    9.    July.    Guiana.     1924. 

—  <nimi/fo'ra  (trionttm-flowered).S.  Braail.  ISIS. 

—  i/Umi'angtt8Hfo*Ha    (narrow-elm-leavcd).      8. 

June.    Jamaica.    1733. 

TuBRiPS.    Bra'ssica  ra'pa» 

Varieties. — For  the  first  sowings:— 
Early  White  Dutch,  £ai-ly  Stone. 

For  the  spring  sowings:  —  Common 
Bound  White,  Large  Bound  White,  Large 
Green-topped,  Large  Bed-topped,  Yellow 
Butch,  Tankard,  French,  Small  Bound 
French,  Swedish,  Moscow,  or  Narva. 

Sowing  may  commence  at  the  end  of 
February,  a  small  portion  on  a  warm 
border,  and  some  in  a  moderate  hotbed 
of  the  first  two  varieties  mentioned. 
These  will  be  fit  for  use  during  April. 
The  sowing  cm  a  border  to.be  repeated 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  these 
Trill  produce  throughout  May. 

These  sowings  are  to  be  repeated  in 
small  proportions,  at  monthly  intervals, 
until  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  main 


crop  for  the  supply  of  the  winter  may  be 
inserted ;  and  finally,  small  crops  at  the 
commencement  of  August  and  September 
for  spring. 

Mode. — Sow  broadcast,  or  in  drilla 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  very  thin ;  and 
to 'enable  the  seed  to  be  distributed  re- 
gularly, mix  it  well  with  sand  before  sow- 
ing. Each  sowing  should,  if  possible, 
be  performed  in  showery  weather;  if 
otherwise,  water  at  the  time  of  insertion^ 
and  three  times  a  week  afterwards. 

Thin  Ibe  plants  when  they  have  fotir 
or  five  leaves  about  two  inches  in  breadth 
to  at  least  twelve  asunder  tcom  each 
other. 

Water  must  be  given  frequently  and 
plentifully,  as  on  a  regular  supply  of 
moisture  their  goodness,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, depends. 

In  November  or  December,  before  the 
setting-in  of  frost,  some  of  the  bulbs 
must  be  taken  up,  and,  the  tops  and 
roots  being  removed,  preserved  under 
shelter  in  sand.  The  young  tops  are 
much  in  request  during  spring;  th^ 
must  be  gathered  wiien  very  young,  other- 
wise they  are  strong-flavoured  and  bit- 
terish. 

To  obtain  Seed,  some  of  the  most  per- 
fect roots  of  those  which  will  withstand 
the  winter  may  remain  where  grown  ;  or 
they  may  be  transplanted  in  November 
or  February ;  of  the  two  earliest  varieties, 
sown  on  a  border  early  in  March,  some 
(^  the  bulbs  being  allowed  to  remain  wiB 
produce  seed  the  same  autumn. 

Manures, — The  best  manure  for  tnr- 
nips  is  stable-dung;  and  next  in  their 
Older,  guano,  super'-phosphate  of  Hme, 
soot,  and  salt. 

For  the  injuries  to  which  the  turnip  is 
liable,  see  Athatja,  Avbubt,  and  Bx«&cb: 

FlJT. 

Turnip  Cabbage  (Bra'ssica  na'po-hra^^- 
sica),  and  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage  (i?. 
cau  lo-ra*pd).    See  Kmohl-kohZm 

Turnip-Flt.    See  Black  Flea. 

TuBNSOLE.    Heliotro*p%tKm, 

TunpENTiNB.  SVlphkem  terebirUka'ceum. 

TuBPENTiNS-MoTB.    See  Ta&rsDL  be- 

SIKELLA. 

TuBPENTZNB  •TXEK.PiMcki  terehV^Okm. 

TiTBEs'A.  (Named  after  (7.  Turra,  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Padtuu  Nat.  ord, 
Meliads  [Meliacese].  Linn.,  Vd-Monadei- 
phia  6-J)ecandria.    Allied  to  Mefia.) 

Stove  «?ergxeeii  treea.  CnUimm  of  fioa  iMmns 
ahooU  im  aaadt  nader  a  ben«^iiH,  ia  lumh. 
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in  A  Hotbed;  ibiy,  vandf  loMt  nd  vn*tebte 
mould.  Wintflr  temp«,  U^  to  flo"  i  iiuuBiVt  00** 
to85^ 

May.    Siem  L^one, 

—  loAa'fo  (lobed*2famtf)*    WMte.    July.    Siorrs 

Leone.    1843. 
'^pimufta  (leefleted).    15.    Fde  toeet    Mndi* 
Sylhet.    1S88. 

TuBSHA'eo*  Coltsfoot,  (f^m  lunte,  • 
oongh;  used  to  allay  oong^s.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  Id-Sifn- 
genena  2-8uperflua,) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perenniala.  Division  ef  Ae 
roots,  «hich  are  maeny  iDdined  to  (Spreadlkody. 
The  flowtrftp  of  many  of  the  sorts,  especially  of 
fra'grana,  'are  gratnul  from  their  scent,  and,  if 
kepv  'a  pots,  are  interesting  in  a  greenhouse  in 
the  ear^  mcnthf  of  the  year;  th^  generally  de 
beat  in  a  etioiig,  loamy  soil,  moderately  rieh. 

T.  a7&a  (white.  Butter  Bur),  1.  White,  tfarch*. 

Europe.  l68S. 
-^a^fna  (alpine).     4*    Z'ilec,  purple.    April. 

Austria.  1710. 
-^dtiCQlor  (two-coloured>.     i.    Lilac,  purple. 

AptU.    Austtia.    10SS. 

—  Fa'rfatafo^iiB  »artCjra'^»(common-Tariegated- 

leaved.    Farfara.)    4*    Yellow.    Mareh. 

Svilaiu.  ■ 
-'ffclgrwM  (sweet-soented).  I.White.  Febnuury. 

Italy.    1800. 
-^frifgida  (cold).  «.  Fele.  May.  Lttpland.  I7IQ. 

—  iMga'ta  (smooth).  ^,  TeUow.  May.  BobeaMa. 

I816. 

—  ni'eea  (snowy).  1.  White.  April.  Switierland. 

171 8. 

—  polma'Va  (hand-leaeetf).  4.  White.  April.  La- 

brador.   177s. 

—  purpu'rea  (purfde).    Purple.    Jvly.    €^)e  of 

Good  Hope.    1888. 

—  sagitta'ta  (arrow-/ffaved).    i*    White.    April. 

N.  Amei. 

Twbe'du.  TNamed  after  Mr.  Tweedief 
a.botanioal  •olkctor.  Nat.  oid.,  Aselepiads 
[Asclepiadaceee].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  2- 
JtHjfynta.) 

Gnenhoaae  tvineia.  Seeds  in  »  slight  hotbed 
in  spring ;  cuttings  of  young  aboota,  getting  firm 
at  tuB.  baae,  in  sand,  under  a  beU-glMs,  in  April 
or  May  t  sandy,  fibry  loam,,  with  a  uttle  peat  and 
leaf -mould;  require  the  protection  of  a  cool 
greenhouse  in  winter. 

T.  can^lea  (blue).  8.  Blue.  Btaeaoe  Ayres.  1880. 
-'flortbvfnda   (bwidle-flow«red)*     Pink.     July. 
Brasil.    1888. 

—  vtrt¥color  (cbangeableHMloured).     3.     Blue. 

July.    Tucumania.    1830. 

TinLO'PHOBA..  (From  ii/lo$,  a  swelling, 
and  phoreot  to  bear,  the  swollen  pollen 
xnassea.  Nat.  ord.,  Aselepiads  [Asclepia- 
daoee] .    Lma.,  f^-Bentaiadria  flJ^i^nUi, ) 

Oreeohoose  evergTeen  twiners.  Cuttings  of 
eidier  old  or  young  Shoots  in  tery  sandy  *oam, 
and  brick  and  old  Ume-mbbish,  in  spting,  though 
any  time  will  do  i  aaady  loam,  lune-rubbidi,  and 
a  bttle  old,  dried  cipw«<umg.  Winter  temp..  4/OP 
to  45^,  and  dry ;  summer,  00"  to  85*^,  and  moist. 

T,  barbafta  (bearded)*  10.  July.  If.  S.  Wales. 

1888. 


T.  €*i'Hs  (slender).  10.  Pale  porpte.  Joly.  Silbet, 
1888. 

—  j^rond^o'ra  (large-flowared).  10.  Jvly.  N.S< 

^Wries      1888. 

Tyto'nia.  The  Water  Balsanu  (In 
honour  of  A.  T^foit,  a  patron  of  botany. 
Nat.  ord..  Balsams  [fialsaminaceffi] .  Idnn., 

This  genus  is  now  called  Hydroeexm.  Stove 
aqoatie.  Seeds  sown  in  spring  in  a  good  hotbed, 
and  grown  in  strong,  loamy  soil,  with  the  pot 
immersed  in  water  in  a  tub,  and  recaying  the 
high  temperatnre  of  a  plant-store  from  OfiP  to  90^» 

T.  naUana  (swimming).    Various.    August,*    £• 
Ind.    ISM. 

tr. 

Ulceb.    Bee  Cakxbb. 

U'LBX.  Furze*  (From  the  Celtic  ae^ 
a  point ;  the  prickly  bijuiohes.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceae].  linn.,  16- 
Monadelphia  6'J}ecandria.) 

Hardy,  y^ow^owered  ovugieens.  Seeds  in 
spring}  deep,  light  soil,  lhoa|h  not  very  par- 
ticular. The  gorse,  whin,  or  fnne  is  valuable, 
not  onlv  for  :ts  great  beauty,  but  as  constituting 
a  valuable  fodder  and  fenee-plant.  The  Dtmbte- 
blossomed  Fursie  is  very  beautiful,  and  worthy  of 
a  plaoe  in  small  gardens,  and  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  spring  and  antnma,  in  a  shady,  sand^ 
border,  or  nnder  hand-glasses.  The  Upright  or 
IrUh  furze  is  pronagated  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  is  also  vamable  for  fodder;  but  it  seldom 
flowers,  and  when  it  doea  has  generally  only  a 
few  flowers  on  a  plant.  We  are  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  raised  mie  fkom  seed,  and  therefore  it  *e 
supposed  to  be  not  a  speeiee,  b«t  a  ^m^tp  of 
Europm'a  or  na'na.    See  Hanoi. 

U.  Europts'a  (European.    Common),    0.    June. 
Baitaia. 

—  — — /To're-pfo'no  (dooble-flowend}.    0.   Uay. 

Britab. 
— '  na'na  (dwarf),    8.    Augnat.    Britiin. 

—  Provincia'iu  (Provence).  4.  July.  South  Ea- 

rope.r    1888. 

—  strffctaltuct,  hiaK).  10.   October.   Ireland. 

Uiio'A.    Bee  JuAKtr&Lo'A. 

U'lxus.  The  Elm.  (From  the  Geltio 
name,  ulm,  Nat.  ord.,  JElmworts  [Ulma- 
oeo'j.    Linn.,  d^Pentandritt  H^Digjnia^) 

Nearly  all  hardy  {  all  deciduous,  and  brown- 
flowered,  blooming  in  April.  Campe'tMs  and 
its  allies,  by  suckers  and  layers,  and  by  grafting 
on  the  monta'na.  The  latter  is  also  propagated, 
not  by  suckers,  but  by  layers,  wbith  root  fireelv ; 
but  chiefly  by  eeeds,  whi^  idiould  be  gatthefed  .n 
June  aa  soon  as%riy^  and  sown  in  liipit,  mellow 
soil ;  or  dried,  andput  in  bags  un^  the foQowinr 
March  or  April,  ueep,  dry,  sandy  loam  euits  all 
the  spedea  and  varieties,  and  prodaees  tha  moat 
valuable  timber. 


1884* 


tr.  oto'to  (winged).  80.  N.Aascr.  1880. 
~  afiba  (white.  Hungarian),  80.  Hungary. 
—- Ameriea'naiwfrite.  Amcriean).   40.   N. 

^ nflba  iyrldit-branehed),    40.    N. 

^-^.^fotlna'variegu'iis  (variegated-leaved^. 
—  — —  inci'sa  (cut-Zeaeed).    N.  Amer. 
^...-^pe'Mliito(diaoptaf).    M.Amer.    1880. 
^  "-^  nfbra  {jmi'^rmiMPi*  40.  N.  Amer.  1884. 
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U.  ean^^tMs  (EngUsh'fLtld),    80.    Britatn. 

acutifo'lia  (acute-leaved).    80.    Britain. 

" o'/da  (white).    80.    Britain. 

— betuUtfo'lia  (birch-leaved).    Britain. 

— Chwufnns  (Chinese).    China. 

—  — —  eoncaptgfo'lia  (concave-leaved).    Britiun. 

Comubie'nsis  (Corniih).    8.    Britain. 

..  ..i..  cucuUa'ta  (hooded-^aoe<{). 
^'——fo'liis-fiu'reis  (leaves  goldea'Variegated), 

Britain. 

— fo'liis-variega'tit  (leaves  variegated  with 

while).    Britun. 

—  — —  laHfo'lia  (broad-leaved).    80.    Britain. 
fu^na  (dwarf).    S.    Britidn. 

*- parvi/o'lia  (small-leaved).    20.    Siberia. 

182S. 

—  -^   planifo'lia  (broad-leaved).    SO. 

Samiefnais  (Jersey).    80.    Britain. 

Mtri'cta  (upright).    80.    Britain. 

tortu&aa  (twisted).    Britain. 

mmtnaf/is  (twiggy).    SO.    Britain. 

— tri'rena  (green.   Kidbrook)»   80.   Britain. 

— vi$co'sa  (clammy).    Britain. 

—  — —  vulga'ria  (common).    80.    Britain. 

—  cearpini/o'Ua  (hornbeam-leaved).    Britain. 

—  t^ffu'aa  (spreading-yfowered).    Britain. 
'•-jruiico'aa  (shrubl^).    8.    Europe. 
— fu'loa  (deep  yellow).    00.    N.  ksuu, 

—  gUi'bra  (smooth).  .  60.    Britain. 

^toiufuto'«a(glandulous-/eaved).  Britain. 

laHfo'lia  (broad-leaved).    Britain. 

—  — —  ma'Jor  (greater).    80.    Britain. 

— microphy'lla  (small-leaved).    Britun. 

—  —— pe'ndw/a  (drooping).    Britain. 
ramul&ga  (branching).    Floeibeck. 

—  — —  variega'ta  (variegated-teav«<^.    Britain. 

veg&ta  (vigorous).    80.    Britain. 

vutga'rit  (common).    60.    Britain. 

—  tn^e^rt/o'/ui  (entire-leaved).  40.  £.  Ind.  1832 
— •  tnafjor  (greater).    40.    Britain. 

—  nunUo'na  (mountain.    Scotch  or  Wpch),    40. 

Britain. 

—  ——  austra'lis  (southern). 
Cevenne'ruit  (Cevennes). 

crVtpa  (curled- toao6i{).    20.    N.  Amer. 

fa»tigia'ta  (pyramidal.  Exeter),  Exeter. 

1830. 

• nia'Jor  (greater).    Britain. 

— mi'nor  (less).    Britain. 

n^gra  (black).    40.    Ireland. 

—  •"—- pe'ndula  (drooping).  .Britain. 

rugo'sa  (rough-teaoed).    40.    Britain. 

— vulga^ria  (common),    40.    Britain. 

—  tubero'sa  {cork- barked),    40.    Britain. 

—  — —  a'lba  (wYatt-barked).    Britain. 

—  — —  angtutift^ha  (narrow-leaved).    Hertford. 
ere'cta  (upright).    80.    Britain. 

— /o'liis-variega'tia  (variegated-leaved).  80. 

Britajii. 

—  — —  laHfo'lia  (broad-leaved).    Hertford. 
vulga'riM  (conunon).    80.    Holland. 

Uhbi'ijcus.  (From  umbilictta,  the 
navel;  concave  leaves  of  some  species. 
Nat.  ord.,  Houseleeks  [Crassuiacefle]. 
linn.,  \i}-Decandrid  ^-Pentagynia.  Al- 
lied to  Sedum.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  succulents.  Seeds,  divisions, 
and  cuttings  of  offsets;  sandy  loam  and  peat. 
They  do  best  in  the  recesses  of  rock-work. 
U.  ere'ctua  (upright).    Yellow.    £n{;1and. 

—  horizontaflis    (horisontal).      Yellow.     June. 

Sicily.     1828. 

—  Irt^Tve'nu  (Lieven's).  Red.  May.  Caucasus.  1836. 

—  ht'tea  (yellow).  ^.  Yellow.    June.    England. 


U,  pendulVnuB  (drooping).  Yellow.  Svat,  Britain* 

—  §erra'tu*  (saw-edge-toavtfd).     Purple.     June. 

Siberia.    1733. 

—  apimo'attt  (spiny).  ^.  White.  June.  Siberia.  1790* 

Umbrellawobt.     Oxy'baphus. 

Unca'ria.  The  following  stove  ever- 
green climhers,  with  pale-red  flowers, 
should  be  added  to  Naaclea  :— 

N,  Gcfmhier  (Gambler).    10.    E.  Ind.    1825. 

—  •etft/i/m^chM  (stalklcas-froited).    10.    B.Ind. 

:S29. 

Unbebqbound  Okioh.  8ee  ^Potato 
OmoN. 

Untbue.    iSM  Sfobtino. 

TJPAS-TBBE.    Antia'ris. 

Ura'nu.  (From  ouranios,  sublime; 
the  stateliness  of  the  plant  Nat.  ord., 
Musads  [Mnsaoeae].  HiDn^^Q'Sexandria 
I-Monogynia.) 

We  have  retained  this  the  old  name ;  bnt  it  ia 
properly  iZavena'to.  Stove  herbaceous.  Seeds 
in  a  hotbed,  in  spring;  suckers  and  divisions; 
sandy,  flbiry  loam,  a  Rttle  dried  leaf-mould,  and 
charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  55°  to  6i^ ;  summer,  65** 
to  90°,  and  a  moist  atmosphere. 

U,  tpecio'sa  (showy).    20.    Red'.    Madagascar. 

Uba'bia.  (From  oura,  a  tail;  the 
bractes.  Nat  ord.,  Leguminous  PlatUs 
[Fabaceee].  Linn.,  17-Diadelphia  4- 
JDecandria,    Allied  to  Hedysarum.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed  in  spring ; 
and  cuttings  of  side-shoots  in  May,  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass ;  sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  65°  to  65°;  summer,  65°  to  85°. 

CT.  alopecuroedee  (foxtail-like).     White.     July. 
E.  Ind.    18SS. 

—  como'sa  (tufted).  3.  Purple.  July.  E.Ind.  1818. 

—  crini'ta  (hairy).    2.    Pink.    July.    E.  Ind. 

—  hamofsa  (booked).  White.  June.  E.  Ind.  1837. 

—  lagoc^phcUa  (hare-headed).  2.  Yellow.  July. 

Branl.    1824. 

—  lagopodioi'des  (hare's-foot-like),    l^*    Purple. 

July.    China.    1790. 
'-lago'pus  (hare's-foot).     7*     Purple.     June. 

Nepaul.     1834. 
^pi'cta  (pwated'leetved).     S.     Purple.     July. 

Guinea.    1/88. 

Ubceoij'na.     (From  urceolus,  a  small 

cup,  or  pitcher;  from  the  smallness  o£ 

the  cup,  or  nectary,  inside  the  flower. 

Nat.  ord.,  AmaryUids  [Amaryllidacese]. 

Linn.,  d-Hexandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied 

to  Glinanthus.) 

Half-hardy  bulb,  growing  in  shady  woods,  and 
flowering  from  June  to  November,  and  requires 

{>erfect  rest  in  winter.    Ofhet-bulbs ;  rich,  fi.l»ry 
oam ;  the  pvoieetion  of  a  cokt  pit,  and  kept  dry 
in  winter. 

U.pefndula  (hanging-down).    Tellow.     Green. 
June.    Peru.    1837. 

Ubedo.    See  Babbebbt  and  Mildew. 

UfiiKE.  {8ee  DtJNO.)  The  urine  of 
all  animals  is  excellent  as  a  manure ;  but 
it  must  he  given  only  to  plants  whilst 
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growing,  and  in  a  dilnted  state.  One  of 
the  most  fertilizing  of  liqnid-manlires  is 
composed  of  cabbage-leaves,  and  other 
vegetable  refuse,  putrefied  in  the  urine 
from  a  hoase  or  stable^  and  diluted  with 
three  times  its  quantity  of  water  when 
applied.  If  mixed  with  bleaching  powder 
(chloride  of  lime),  there  will.be  no  offen- 
sive smell.  Gypsum  mixed  with  urine, 
or  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  ponred  into  it, 
adds  to  its  utility  as  a  manure.  Sulphate 
of  iron, in  the  proportion  of  seven  pounds 
to  every  hundred  of  urine,  prevents  the 
escape  of  ammonia  during  putrefaction. 
IJBOiifi'iALON.  (From  ourut  a  tail,  and 
petalon,  a  petal ;  the  petals  are  lengthened 
out  into  tail-like  appendages.  Nat.  ord., 
IjUyworU  [liliaceffi].  lann.,  B-Hexaii- 
dria  l-Monogynia.  AlUance  near  Albuca.) 

OffseU  in  spring ;  sandy,  light  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  Must  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  either  by 
protecting  them  in  a  border,  or  placing  themin  a 
cold  pit ;  perhaps  best  by  potting  them,  and  keep- 
ing them  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  dry,  until 
growth  has  fairly  commenced. 

{7./u'/m<m  (tawny).  |.  Green,  red<  July.  Moga- 
dore.    1808. 

—  longif&liHm  (long^Ieaved).    3.    Purple,  blue. 

August.    Mosambique.    I8S5. 

—  teri/tinum  ihto-flotoermg),    3.     Green,  red. 

July.    Spain.    1630. 

'  Uva'bia.  (Fromuva,  a  cluster  of  grapes; 
the  resemblance  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  ord., 
Anonads  [Anonacese].  Linn.,  l^-Poly- 
andria  6-Polygynia,) 

.Stove  evergreens,  brown-flowered,  eieept  where 
otiierwise  mentiooed.  Cuttings  of  firm  side-shoots 
in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat;  sandy 
ioam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  65**  to  40" ; 
summer,  60°  to  85°. 

(/.  aeummafta  (sharp-pointed).  6.  Guiana.  1820. 

—  itroma'lica  (aromatie).    6.    Guiana.    18S0. 
'  —  eacule'nta  (eatable).    10.    Madras.    1818. 

'. — /Mcicu/a'to  (bundled).    E.  Ind.    1893. 
^futca'ta  (brown).    5.    Guiana.    1823. 

—  Ga'rtneri  (Gsertners*).    0.    £.  Ind.    1820. 
'^longiflo'ra  (long-flowered).    Purple.    E.Ind. 

1833. 
^longi/o'lia  (long-leaved).    4.    Bengal.    1820. 

—  hifcida  (shining).    Africa.    1825. 

—  lu'tea  (yellow).  6.  Greenish-yellow.    E.  Ind. 

1822. 

—  Na'rum  (Naruia).  '  10.    Malabar. 

— >  fdti^'aHma  (most-shining).  Blue.  Caledonia. 
1835. 

—  odara'ta  (sweet-scented).    E.  Ind.    1804. 

—  tomento'ta  (woolly).    6.    E.  Ind.    1823. 

—  veluli'na  (velvety).    0.    E.  Ind.    1823. 
~  tntfo'sa  (shaggy).    E.Ind.    1831. 

—  Zeylafniea  (Ceylon).  80.  Scarlet.  Ceylon.  IJ^A, 

UvxTUL'aiA.  (Formerly  used  in  diseases 
of  the  uvuht,  Nat.  ord.,  Melanths  [Me- 
lanthacese].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l-Mono- 
gynia,) 

Hardy,  Nortb  Am«ric«9»  ]i9rbft«C9W  perennials ; 


May. 

Blay. 

July. 


yellow<4owered,  except  grandi^ra.   Division  of 
the  plant  in  sprmg ;  light,  sandy  loam. 

27.  yJa'oa  (yellow).    \.    May.    1810. 

—  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).  1.  Purple.  May. 

1803. 
'^lanceola'taitpeax'leaved),    1.    July.    1710. 

—  per/o/ta'/a  (leaf-stem-pierced).  ^.  May.  1810. 

—  ptt*e'rw/o  "(downy),    i.    May.     1824. 

—  «eMt/(/b7ta  (stalkleaa-leaved).   ^.  June.  1790. 

V, 

Vacci'nium.  Whortleberry.  (The 
derivation  is -doubtful,  perhaps  from 
bacca,  a  berry.  Nat.  ord.,  Cranberries 
[Yacciniaces].  Linn.,  &-Octandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Seed«  in  autumn ;  euttingps  under  a  hand-light 
in  summer;  suckers;  dirisions;  rooting  stems 
from  trailing  along  the  ground ;  very  sandy  loam ; 
if  a  portion  of  peat  all  the  better.  All  hardy  ex- 
cept CaraeaBa'nutn,  leue&ttomum,  meridionaUe, 
and  RoUiso'm,  and  all  deciduous,  and  natives  of 
North  America,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

V,albifio'rum  (white-flowered).    White.     May. 
1833. 

—  anguati/o'lium  (narrow-leaved).   2.   Pale  yel- 

low.   May.    1776. 

—  arbo'reum  (tree).    White,  red.    1765. 

—  biueifo'lium  (box-leaved).    1 .    White. 

—  Caiuute'iMe  (Canadian).  1.  White,  red. 

1835. 

—  Carccasa'num  (Caraecas).    6.    White. 

Caraecas.    1835.    Stove  erergreen. 
^caspitof sum  (piTfj),-i,   White.    May.    1833. 

—  eorymbo'aum  (corymbed).  7.  White.  May.  1765. 
angustifoflium  (narrow-leaved).  3.  White. 

1767. 

—  — -/•wco'/tfin  (browned).    9.    White,  pink. 

June.    1770. 

virga'twn   (twiggy).     3.     White,   red. 

April.    \7v7. 

—  cra«n/o'/»«m  (thick-leaved).  1.  White.  June. 

1787. 

—  «ft<mo'«»m  (bushy).    3.    White.    May.    1774> 
hu'mile  (humble).  3.  White.  May.  1774. 

—  elongt^tum  (elongated).  3.  White.  July.  1813. 

—  trythri'num  {jnd-twigged),  1^.  Scarlet.  Java. 

1853. 
.^yroiuto^ntm  (leafy).  3.  White,  green.  May.  1701* 
.  ..—  f,mu'»hm  (beautiful).  3.    Pink.    June. 

1770. 

—  gale^gans  (gtlt'leaoed),  3.  White.  May.  I8O6. 

—  ^/a'6rum  (smooth).    3.    Pink.    July.    1813. 
•^  grandiflo'rum  (large-flowered).     3.     White. 

July.    1813. 

—  hmnifit'mmitnAMng).    i-    White.    1837. 

—  leuco's/ofnum  (white-lipped).  3.  Scarlet,  white. 

Peru.    1847.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  ligtuM'nutn  (pnytt-leaved).  3.  Purple.  May. 

—  meridionafle  (meridional).     3.     Red,  white. 

April.  Jamaica.  1778.    Stove  evergreen. 

—  minu^o^rum  (small-flowered).  3.  White.  1813. 

—  mym'nr/M  (myrsine-teaoed).  l^.  Purple.  May. 
^  ...^  UmceoU^tum  (spcar-Zeoveif).  li.  Purple. 

May.  , 

^ —.» oAte'fum  (blunt).    1^.    Purple.    May. 
-' myrtif(/Uum  (myrtle-leaved).  1.  White.  June. 

1813. 
~  myrtUloi'det  (myrtillui-Uke).  li.  Puk.  June. 

1776.  «,  . 

^myrti'Uua  (myrtle.     Bilberry),     1^    Puk. 
May.    Britain^ 
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T.  mr^Ow  a'Wt.te'ceif  (vUle-lMRlaa).  ants. 
Hsf.    Biitain. 

—  n^tidwn  (sUmj).    I*.    Pink.    Mw- .  17»4. 
ciecM'mdMM  Oyins-dowa).  |.  Puk.  May. 

—  •««'/ttm(^K4«avetf).  a.  Pink.  May-  N.  W. 

Amor.    18SS.  ,       ^  , 

—  padif&Hum  (bird-charry-leaved).    rm  green. 

July.    Madeira.    1777-     ,^         ,^^ 
-pa'//W«m(pale).    a.    White.,  May.    1774. 

—  P«Miw/ra'nM?am(Penii«ylvaman).  I*.  White, 

blue.    June.  .1778-         ,  ^, 

—  reritu/ntm  (reainous).  4.  Putple,  green.  May. 

U^Keru  (yeUowiah).  S.  Reddkh-yellow. 

June.    1804. 
ruMsoeru  (ruddy).     *•    Tellow,  green. 

May.    1778.  ,         .       -^ 

.- BottMo'm  (BollUon's).    9.    Scarlet.    AugOft. 
Java  Mountains.    1851.    Greenhoiue. 

—  stami'newn  (ten^atamened).  9.  White.  May. 

1772.  ««.i^ 

.^^^^afUnun    (whSte-JloweiwR.      9.     Wwle. 

Mexico.  11    A    n 

—  «/trtiio'*iMnfbog.  Bleaherry),  9.  Plean.  Aprfl. 

Britain.  . 

•^vi'HtHafa  (cowberry).  %,  Pink.  May.  Britain. 

Valbbia'ha.  Valerian.  (Named  tfter 
Fa2mu«,  who  firgt  used  it  in  medicine. 
Nat.  ord.,  Valerianwarts  [Valerianacefie]. 
liiim.,  9'Triandna  l-Monoffynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceoua  perenniaUu    PiTisi<ma  of  the 
root  in  spring,  and  seeds;  common  garden-soil ; 
the  tenderer  sorts  should  have  a  dry  place.    , 
V.  dlHarittf^Ma  (aI&iria4eaYed>.  \k»  Bed.  June. 

Gaucaans.    1890. 
-.- C8an>b'/i«  (aearom-leaved).    1.    Bed*   June. 

Crete.    1894* 

—  Cape'fuia  (Cape),    i.   Bed.    JoM.    Cape  oi 

Crood  Bope.    18l6» 

—  Ce'ttica  (Celtic).   1.   WUte.  JuuB.  Switier- 

land.    1784, 

—  iftoi'ca  (dioecious).    1.  iMi.  Jnne.   Britain. 

—  eUmgafta  (LanglbcBed).   i.    Yellow.    June. 

Austria.    1819. 
'^  globtilaruBfo'iia    (globulMia-ICftTed).      Bed. 

June.    Pyrenees. 
'-^UUerme'dia  (intennediate).   1.  White*  June. 

Pyrenees.    1818« 

—  montafna  (mountain).    1.    Light  led.    July. 

Switserland.    1748. 
-*fME'put(tumip-yoo<ed}.  White.  Mexico^  X839. 

—  o#«na'/t»  (shop).  3.  Flesh.  June.  Britain. 
*^pM  (phu).  S.  White.  August*  Gesmany.  I5g7. 
->  P^rmft'tea  (PvrtneaD).    S«    Pink.     August. 

Seotlana. 

—  aalittfnca  (lavender).  1^.  Red.  June.  France. 

1894. 
'-'tambueifo'Ha  (elder-lea^itd)*   S.  White*  July. 
Germaay.    1810. 

—  aeutafHlis  (roek).  i.  White.  July.  Austn*.a740. 

—  «H!ymMt/o'<ia(8i«ymhrium-leaTed).  1.    9sd, 

June.    Soutii  Europe.    1890. 
'^mpena  (flat-lying),    i.    White,  red.    July. 

Switserland.    1899. 
^MpteriB  Ctiirae*winged)«    i.    White.    May. 

Switseiiand.    1759. 
•i-  tukero^Bm  (tttbereus-rooted)*    1|.    Ugkt,  red. 

June.    3outh  Enrope*    1699* 
Valebiame'lla..    Laml}'s  Lettuce.    (A 
diminutiTe  of    Vaterian.       Nat.    ord., 
VcUeriaawoorts    [Yalerianaceie].      linn.; 
^-Txi/md/ria  l-Monogytm*) 


Hardr  uinnele*    8«9de  in  the  open  hotder»ln 
spring.    See  Cobm  Salad. 
V.cangdata  {erowdtd-fl<marei),  I.  Bed-  Jnlj. 

Columbia.    1898. 
.- •eAtiM'^a  (prickly-eaj^mfleil).    1.   Pink.   Joly. 

Sotttii  Burope.    1897> 
~  oUMria  (salad).    ^    Blue.    ApsiL    Bntaa». 

YiiiLA'KES.  (^From  valh,  to  inclose; 
used  for  fences  m  Java.  Kal.  ord.,  I>og- 
baneM  [AijKMjynaoefla].  Lian.,.  ^JPttOam- 
dria  l^Monogffnia.) 

stove  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings  ef  short,  firai* 
•tubby  sade-shoots  in  sandy  soil,  mndera  f^ae, 
in  heat,  in  May;  sandy,  flbry  loam,  and  nbrf 
peat.  Winter  temp.,  65°  to  6(P ;  summer,  60^to  etr, 
r.  pergulafno  (trellis).  10.  White.  15.  Ind.  181*. 

Valle'sia.     (Named  after  F.  VaUesiq, 

physician  to  Philip  n.  of  Spain.    Nat 

ord.,  Dopbdnei  [Apocynace®].    linn^  5- 

Pentandria  1-MonOgynia,) 

Stove,  white-flowered  evergreens.  CnttiuM  of 
yoang  riioote,  getting  finto,  In  sand,  onder  n^MsQ- 
glass  in  heat ;  sandy  loam  and  fibty  peat.  '■"-»- 
ter  temp.,  Sft**  to  00° ;  smnmer,  (MP  to  8lP. 

r.  Cjym&</o'/to  (boat-leaved).  4.  June. 

1891. 
—  dicAo'toiRa  (forked).    8.    May.    Peru. 

Valeisne*bia.   (Named  after  ^.FflfHw- 

neii,  an  Italian  botaniat.     N«t«   onL, 

ffydrochands  [Hydroohar«ee»]*    linn., 

22-Picecia  2-DUmdria.) 

A  floating,  fresh- water  perennial,  whope  flowers 
live  under  water,  ezbept  just  at  the  &ne  of  im« 
pregnation.  DiviaioB ;  rich  k>am»  in  a  good-^Md 


pot,  plunged  deep  in  «.  tub  or  cistern  <d 
Winter  temp.,  45**  to  >W* ;  summer^  60°  to  8<r*. 
F.  spira'lia  (spiral).  Brown.  July.  South  Envope. 
18>8. 

Vatxo'ta.  (Named  after  P.  Valloty 
a  French  botanist  Nat  ord.,  i^morifittA 
[Amaryllidacese].  linn.,  6-Sattmdria 
l.Monogffnia.    AlHed  to  Cyrtantifcins.) 

With  (be  exception  of  Dr.  Herbert,  no  evs- 
tematie  botanist  has  pointed  oat  the  real  aifiirtly 
of  VaHote.  A  cross-eeedling,  by  its  pollen,  has 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Beaton  from  Cyrte'MMM 
oblPqutUt  v'hioh  no  one  could  distingmah  from  a 
Vallota  of  the  same  age.  It  has  not  y«  flowered. 
Greenhouse,  scarlet-flowered  bulbs,  from  the  Cape 
of  GoodfHope.  OfteU;  sandy  loam  and  pea^ 
and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  4<r  to  4&'',  and 
dry ;  summer,  60°  to  7^» 

V.  purpvfrea  {pmpU).    Ij.    May.    1774. 

^ iiia'ior  (greater).    May,    1774. 

mi'«or  (smaller).    1.    May,    1774. 

Va'nda.  (The  Sanscrit  name  of  Ifae 
first-found  8pe(aes.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidace«B].  linn.,  20-<?yn<wirfr«a  1- 
M&nandna,) 

Stove  oMhida,growttlnlMidc«to.  SwOacsiDs. 
F.  BaUmittfmtU  (Mr.  Baleman's).    8.    Gtiaaaooit 

{yellow.    June.    Moluceaa.    1M6. 
—  c«ru'/ea  (light  blue).    Sylhet. 
«-  erUta'ta  (crested).   !•  Green,  pniple*    ApBL 
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1819. 
*^CmnifngU(Oviaka^),  Bimmi  ydloir.    Jnly. 

PhiUppinea.    1897. 
-^fuftfia  (4uky).     Braim,  witito.    DiMtpbt?. 

China.    1844. 
«->/ii^«eowt^ri(fi«  (btoim-aBd-gMaii),     Biwni, 

gi«enidKy«Uo«r*    SoptomlMr. 

—  ifMi'jwiff  (showy).  3.    CrimBon,  blown,  white. 

Febraary.    Jam.    1848. 
-•'iMiMf/ii'to  (bytMd).  Pala.  Avgdat*   Manilhi. 

1897* 
-•  L&Mtei  (Lowe*t).    Yellow,  browa.    Febniaq'. 

Borneo.    1846. 
^^P9iuneulfgrk  </Of»ff- flower -atalkedl>.     Jufy. 

Ceykm.    1840. 
•- 22o«da«V'£rA«l(Roxbiifgli'a).  ]|.  White, parple. 

July,    China.    1810. 

—  — —  icMtf/to'to  (chequewad).  1.  White,  purple. 

July.    China.    1816. 
*~* «— •  ta^colw  (ona-eoIoui«i|).    S*    Bmwn. 
•—  tuaffris  (sweet-scented).   White,  Iwown.    Sep<i 
« tember.    Java.    18^. 

—  ttfres  (cylindric/eaoetf).     t.      Bed,  ydlow. 

March.    Sylhet.    18S8. 

—  t>to/a'ce«(violet..«nMrf).  WiBte,Tiolet.   ^ay. 

MaaiUa.    I889. 


a  Portuguese  botanist.  'RaLor6i,yFigwort$ 
[ScrophulariaceiB].  Linn.,  li;-IHdynamia 
2'Anffiospermia,    Allied  to  Torenia. ) 

T«nder  aaniialB.  Seeda  ia  »  hotbed,  in  apiias ; 
plants  pricked  off,  and  bloomed  chiefly  in  the 
gicenhouae,  in  fight,  rioh  aoU. 

F.  erusteVtfa  (shelly).  Blue.  June.  India.  1 81 6. 

—  dl^K'ffa  (apieading).   1.  White.   July.  Santa 

Crux.    1824. 

—  Airssu'/a  U^airy).   Blue.    June.    India.    M23. 
-^^oxbvfrghii  (Roxburgh's).     Purple.     July. 

CoromiuidQl.    1818. 

Yangue'bia.    (  VoO'vanguer^  the  name 

of   edvSlts  in  Madagascar.     Nat.  ord., 

Oinchonads  [Cinchonaceie].    linn.,    5- 

,Pent^ndiria   l-Monogyma*       AUidd   to 

Guettardia.)  | 

It  produces  a  good  dessert  fruit.  Stove  ever- 
green. Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoot«  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loara. 
Winter  temp.,  ftO^  to  itf*%  eummej^  60^  to  85^ 

V.  edu'lis  (eatable).  10.  White.  Madagascar.  l8Qp. 

YAVffiXik.  (A  diminatiye  of  vaino,  the 
"Spanish  for  sheath ;  shape  of  seed-pod. 
IsTat.  ord.,  OrcAic^s- [Orchidaceae].  linn., 
aO'Gynandria  I'MofMndria.) 

Stove  orchidsj  grown  on  blocks ;  white-flowered, 
where  not  otherwise  specified.  {See  Orchids.) 
The  Vanilla  of  commerce  is,  or  should  be,  the 
dried  fruit  of  V.  planifoUia. 

F.  af-K^o'tia  (pointed4eaved).    Caraeoas.   1841. 

—  Afrieaf<na  (AiiricaaJ.    Sierra  Leone.    1848. 

—  aroma' tica  (aromatic).      10.     July.      South, 

Europe.    t7S§. 

—  ftfoetor  (two-eoloured).    Ihsll  red.     (Skdana. 

—  c/amctt/a'to  (tendrilled).    Cuba.    1838. 
•^pianifa'Ka  (smooth-leaved).     10*    May.    W. 

Ind.    1800. 

—  Pomp&na  (Pompona).    Mexico. 

¥A£$>qbe»  M079,     Oryyio. 


Vabxegatbb  IiAmtxz..    Au^euha.  ' 
Vasco'a.    This  genua  is  ioeorpoy^ted 
Jitli  Bafbia,  and  the  IbUowing  yellow- 
nowered  evergMens  fi?om  the  Cape  of 
ttood  Hope  should  he  added  to  it  :— 

R,  ampJMlmmfNff  (stem-elaspiag).  4.  July.  I8I6. 
'^ptr/ohafta  (leaf^atenbpiereed).  4.  July.  1812. 

Vegetablb  Mahubbs^  See  Gbesn 
Manubes,  Ashes,  and  Manures, 

VBeETABLEMAR»ow.<?wcteVWto  ovilfera. 

Ve'lla,  Cress  Bocket.  (IVom  velar, 
the  Celtic  name  of  cress.  N^t.  prd., 
Crucifirs  [Brassicace®].  linn.,  15- 
l^eitudffnamia,) 

Half-hardy  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  m  4and,  under  a  hand-lxght,  in  a  shady 
place,  i»  summer;  1^  dry,  airy,  warm  situation, 
such  as  m  raised  roek-work.  North  of  London, 
m  exposed,  damp  places,  it  will  require  a  little 
protection  in  winter. 

8i  YeUew. 


Vf  pseiffdo^Uifus  (bMtard-cytietts) 
April.    Spain.    1759. 

Vexjub'ja,  i^vmedtSteie  Major  r^Uey^ 

who  studied  sea-weeds.  Nat.  ord.',  Croode- 

niads  [Goo^eniacesa].  Iinn.,5  P^ntondWa 

l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Suthales.) 

Greenhouae,  ye^Iaw-floweiicd  eveigfeens,  from 
New  Holland.  Division;  sandy  loata  and  peet. 
wmter  temp.,  36*^  to  4^^. 

F.  lanceolafta  (epear-leoeed).    184} . 

— /yro'te  (lyre-feooed).    ^.    April.    1810. 

—  parai2o'4ra  (paradoxical).    ^,    July,    1824. 
-p^a^o'^a(spatulatc).    }.    4pnl.    182$. 

Ybllo'zia.  (Nemed  after  a  Spanish 
botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Bloodroots  [Hsemo- 
doracefie].  linn.*  Q-Hexandria  l-Motw- 
ffynia.    Allied  to  Barbacenia.) 

The  Vellozias  are  perennial  Lilies,  from  two  to 
ten  feet  high,  having  trunks  as  large  as  a  man's 
body,  branching,  and  having  tufts  of  leaves  on 
the  top  like  the  Yucca.  Greenhouse  herbaceous. 
IHvision  of  the  plant  in  spring;  sandy  loam  and 
fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  50°:  summer. 
60°  to  80*». 

V,  lanceola'ta    (npeax-leaved)*     Yellow.     Swan 
Biver.    1841. 

Velthei'mxa.  (Nfflned  after  JP.  ^.  FcZ- 
theim,  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Lily  worts  [Liliaceee] .  linn.,  Q-Hexandria 
I'Manoffynia.    Allied  to  Tritoma.) 

Greenhouse  bulbs,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  flesbHBoloured  flowers.  Offsets  from  tl\e 
bulbs;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  3^ 
to  45°. 

r.  gtett'ca  (milky.green).    8.    March.    1781. 

—  — »-  ru6esce'nii-purpu*rea    (red-purple).     I. 

Red,  purple.    July.    1834. 

—  inierme'dia  (intermediate).    1^.   April.    1800. 

—  viridi/o'lia  (green-leaved).  2.   August.    17fl8. 

VsNTiLATiOK.    JSee  Gbeenhouse. 
Venus's  Fly-trap.  Diona'a  musd'yttla. 
Yenus's   Haib.     AdMnium  capi'llus, 
Ve'neris* 
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Y£im8*S  L00EIHO-a£AS8.      SpeeMria 

ii     Yenus's  Natelwobt.    Omphalo'des, 
'^   •  Vencs's  Sumach.    Mhvls  cotVnus, 
VEfiA'TBUM.    (From  vere,   truly,  and 

aier,  black;  colour  of  the  roots.    Nat. 

ord.,   Melanths   [MelanthacesB].    Linn., 

23-Polyg(tmia  l-Monacia.) 

The  planU  in  this  order  are  all  poitonons. 
Hard]F  nerbaceoua  perenpials.  Seeds  and  divi- 
sions  in  spring ;  deep,  rich  loam* 

F.  aflbutn  (white).  5.  White.  July.  Europe.  1548. 

—  angustifo'Hum  (narrow-Ieayed).    a.     Green. 

June.    N.  Amer.    1838. 
-^  frVgidum  (eoXd).    3.    Black.    Jane.    Angan- 

gulo.    1846. 
^  Xofte/ta'nwm  (Lobel's).  White.  Jane.  South 

Eorope.    1818. 
•^ni'grum  {daik-flowered),    3.    Dark  purple. 

June.    Siberia.    1596. 
^^parv^i/rum    (small-flowered).     9.     Green. 

June.    Carolina.    1809. 
•^vi'ride  (gteen-JlotDered),    6.     Green.     Joly. 

N.  Amer.    1742. 

Vebba'scuu.  Mullein.  (From  barhas- 
currij  bearded ;  the  bearded  stamens.  Nat. 
ord.,  Figworts  [Scrophulariaceffi].  linn., 
b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

AH  yellow-flowered  where  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned. All  freely  b^  seeds ;  perennials  also  by 
division  of  the  roots  m  spring. 

■EABDY  HEBBACEOUS. 
V,  JBthiofpicum.    (Ethiopian).      May.      Mount 
Sinai.    1825. 

—  ahpecufrua  (foxtail).   8.  July.  France.  1820. 

—  Auttri'ttcum  (Austrian).  6.  July.  Austria.  1818. 
'"  betoniemfoflium  (betony-leaved).     S.     July. 

Armenia.    1825. 

—  ehrysefrium  (golden).  June.   Palestine.   1827. 

—  eoUHnum  (hill).    3.    July.    Germany.    1820. 

—  cu'preum  (copper-coloured).  3.  Brown.  July. 

Caucasus.    1798. 
— fascicule^ turn  (clustered).  May.  Mount  Sinai. 
1826. 

—  hyoserifo'lium  (hyoseris-leaved).  June.  Levant. 

1829. 

—  Zana7t<fn  (woolly).    3.    July.    Italy.    1825. 
-^ni'grum  (black-rooted).    2.    July.    England. 
•^  ort«i/a'/«  (eastern).  2.   July.  Caucasus.   1821. 

—  p/iient'ceum  (purple).  8.  Purple.  July.  South 

Europe.    1796. 
•—plica'tutn  (plaited).    July.    Greece.    1816. 

—  fpifM/ram  (thorny).   1.  Purple.  July.' Crete. 

1824.    Evergreen. 

—  Mapiso<'i{e«(thapsos-like).  July.  Fortngal.1819. 

—  tri'ste  (dark).    3.    Yellow,  red.   July.     South 

Europe.    l688. 

—  undula'tum  (waved).3.July.SouthEurope.l8l9. 

HABDT  BIENNIALS. 

F.  atirtcu2a'/um(eared-;eat;ei2).June.Levant.l826. 
— '  Batma'Hcum  (Hungarian).July.Hungary.l830. 

—  bipiimati'fidum    (doubly-leaflet-cut).      June. 

Tauria.     1813. 
•^Boerhaa'vii  (Boerhaave's).    2.    July.    South 
Europe.    1 731.    Annual. 

—  caiid^'ssima  (whitest).  4.  May.  Naples.  1823. 

—  ceratophp'Uum  (horn-leaved).   June.   Levant. 

1829. 

—  CAat'arti  (Chaix's).    3.    July.    France.     1821. 

—  ciM/7t'da'/«m  (pointed).  4.  May.  Vienna.  1817, 


V,  dentiftt/rum  <d«itee-flowntd):  Jaanaiy.  Italy* 

1825. 

— /oms0'«u;n-(h«ndsonie).  S.  July.  Russia.  iai8« 

—  gla'brum  (smooth).  2.    July.   Eunope.    1805. 
— giutpAoJotfiiet  (gnaphalium-like).     a»     Judy. 

Caucasus.    1825. 
*"  gotfyi^mum  (cottony).  4.  July.  Gaucarat.lMIO* 

—  granaiSMrwn  (Urge-flowered).  4.  July.  £a« 

rope.    1820. 

—  hamorrhoida'te  (blood-coloured).    2.    White, 

purple.  July.  Madeinu  1777*  GreeBkooae* 

—  rnA'cMm  (Indian).    July.    NepauL 

'^  tqjtOMta'chjftim  (slender-spikea).     3.    rJoly. 
South  France.    1826. 

—  lansf^'iittm  (long-IeaTed).3.JttIy.Naplee.l8M. 

—  (ycA»«'/t«  (lychnitis).    3.    July.    Britain. 

—  Iprafium  Oytt'leatted),  4.  June.  Spain.  1819. 

—  macrafnihium  (large-flowered).  8.  July.    Por- 

tugal.   1820. 
*- mfl[;a7e  (hog).  .  8.    July.    Montptfier.    1817* 
-~  Motupeuuwnnm  (MontpeUer).  June*  South 

France.    1824. 

—  moft^a'num  (mountain).  8.  July.  France.  18 19. 

—  iii'oettm  (snowy).    3.    May.    Naples.    1823. 

—  ovaftum  (egg-teooecQ.  3.  July.   Spsdn.   1824. 

—  pjfifiati^^Edttm  (leaflet-eut).    1.    July.    Archi- 

pelago.   1788.  ■  Greenhouee. 

—  puloerul^ntum  (powdered).  3.  July.  England. 

—  pyramtrfa'/um  (pyramidal).    3.    July.    Cau- 

casus.   1804.    • 

—  rept^ndum  (wavy-edged).  3.  July  .Europe.i  813. 
— >  rotundifo'lium  (round-leaved).  4.  July.  Italy. 

1823. 
'—  rubiginof$um  (rusty).    4.    TeIIow«  red.  July. 

Hungary.    1817« 
•^ruguWsum  (wnnkled-foooed).    June*    South 

Europe.    1820. 

—  ainua'tum  (indented-Zeaoed).  S.  July.   South 

Europe.     1670. 

—  j;peeto'6tto  (showy).  2.   7elIow,  purpla*  July. 

Tauria.    1820. 

—  Sfoee'nti  (Stevens*).  5.   July.  Siberia.    1831. 

—  Tattfrieum  (Taurian).     S.     Tellow,   purple* 

August.    Tauria.    I8S9. 
— >  thafp$us  (shepherd'a-elub).    6.    July. 

—  ——  elongafium  (lengthened).  July.  Euxopeb 

1813.  ■ 
'^venifl&rum  (inyerted-flowered).    3.    Purple» 
July.    Bohemia.    1823. 

—  virga'tum  (twiggy).    5.    August.    Britain. 

Vebbe'na.  Vervain.  (From  the  Celtic 

Ferfain,    Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas  [Verbena- 

case] .    linn.,  1  ^Didynamia  2'Angiosper- 

mia.) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  a  slight  hot* 
bed  in  March^  or  in  the  open  air  in  April ;  peren- 
nials, by  division,  layers,  and  cuttings;  tender 
kinds,  chiefly  by  cuttings,  unless  when  seed  is 
employed  to  obtain  new  varieties.  These  varie- 
ties are  struck  generally  in  spring  and  antumn  for 
blooming  in  pots,  but  chiefly  for  decorating  the 
flower-garden  beds.  A  rich,  sandy  loam  auita 
them  best.  The  points  of  the  shoots  in  spring 
strike  best  in  a  little  peat.  In  autumn  they  can 
scarcely  be  kept  too  cool.  The  smallest  piece 
will  form  a  better  plant  than  a  larger  pieee. 

GBEENHOUSE   HEBBACEOUS. 
F.  ola'to  (winged-slemmeii).   6.    Rosy.   Auguit. 
Monte  Video.     1828. 

—  amo^na  (pleasing).    1.  Pinkish-purple.   July. 

Mexico. 

-~  ilrrania'na  (Ladr  Arran's).   1^.   Purple.   Au- 
gust.   1830. 

"•  6ar6a'to(bearded).  I  .FiiikiAvgust.Mexieo.l8a6. 
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rw«ftaiunb^'llii<eeniiaul«r.lflt.ved)«  1^  Sewlet. 

AngiMt.    Buenos  Ayres.    1837. 
•-  d^u'sa  (■preftding).  3.Blue.July.N.Amer.l818. 
•^  gianduU^sa  igYKadsA}.   8.   Pale.   July.    1832. 
— >liict'«tt(eutW«aas4).    2.    Red.    Anguat.    P% 

nuna«    1830. 

•  •^pukh&Ua  (neftt).    1*    Purple.  July.  Baenot 

Ayres.    1837. 
.  ^mmtafdieam  (rooting).  ^,  Lilac.  July.  Chili.  1999. 

—  flWipAtt-'rea   (sulphar<coloared}.    1.    Sulphur. 

.     July*    GbiU.    1882. 
'^teuenoi'des  (germander-like).    2.     Porpliah. 

July.    Montevideo*    1837* 
^Tweedia'tut  (Twee^e*a).     1.     Scarlet.    Au« 
gust.    Braiil.    1834. 

•  — ■omo'M  (tfron^veiAed).    24*    Boay*    Jaly. 

Boenoa  Ayjrea.    1880. 

HAItDY  AinnjJLLS  AND  BIENNIALS. 
V»Aubietia    (Aublet's).     1.    Purple.    Augoat. 
K.  Amer.    1774*    Biennial. 

—  ^ac/M>'<a(bracted).    1.    Pink.    July.  Mex- 

ico.   1820.    Biennial. 

—  ea$u^scena  (hoary),  i.  Blue.  July.  Mexico.  1824. 
'  .—  t^iegafut  (elegant).^.  Blue.  July.  MqsIco.  1826. 

Biennial. 
'  —  Uuiosta'chtfM  (hairy-spiked).  2.  Purple.  July. 
California.    1820.    Biennial. 

—  lUora'lia  (shore).  3.  Grey.  June.  S.  Amer.  1832. 

—  nnUtVJida  (rouch-cut).  Blue.  July.  Peru.  1818. 

—  pinnati'Jida  (leaflet-cut).    4.    Purple.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1810.    Biennial. 
'-^MJlia  (three-deft).    1.     Purple.     August. 
Mexico.    1818. 

HASDT  HEBBACEOnS. 
F.  AubU^tia  Drummo'ndii  (Dmmmond's  Aoble- 

tta).    Ik-   h)lM,    July.    Texas. 
'^LambefrH   (Lambert's).    1^.    Purple.    July. 

■     S.  Amer. 
—.—«— ro'tfea  (rosy).  1^.  Pink.  July.  Carolina. 

•  —  mtaWfida  a'lba  (white). White.May.Chili.l8S9. 
— 5aM'm  (Sabine's),    i.    Purplish.    July. 

Chili.    1834. 

"^  tffieina'le'Ven&ta  (veined-shop).  Bluish.  Au- 
gust.   Oxford.    1887. 

•—>  polysta'chya  (many-spiked).  4.  Red.  July. 
Mexico.     1890. 

»  pulcMUa-coro'Ua'a'lbida  (beautiful  •  nhitish- 
corollaed).     I.    Whitish.    July.    1834. 

•^rugofta  (wrinUed-Zeaoeil).  2.  Violet.  July. 
Buenos  Ayres.     1838. 

—  teafbra  (scurfy).  4.  Red.  July.  Mexico.  1825. 
•—  toro'ria  (sister).  2.  Purple.  July.  Nepaul.  1824. 

Verbena  (S^teei-scented).   Aloy'nia. 

Yebbesi'na.  (Altered  from  Veiiena, 
Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [ Asteracese].  Linn., 
lOSyngenesia  2-8uperfltta,) 

Greenhouse,  ydlow-flowered,  herbaceous  per- 
eoniids,  from  Mexico.  Seeds  and  diyisionsoi  the 
root ;  rich,  sandy  loam. 

V.  ala'ta  (mn^'Sialked),    2.    August.    I699. 

—  aMp/tc(/^o'/ia  (orach-leaved).    3.    July.   1823. 

—  pinnatVJida  (leaflet-cut).    3.    August.    1820. 
— >  aalici/o'lia  (willow-leaved).    2.    July.    1825. 

Verno'nia.  (Named  after  H^.  Fcnjon, 
a  botanical  traveller.  Nat.  ord..  Composites 
[AsteracesB].  Linn.,  Id  -  Syngeneeia  1- 
^qualis,) 

All  purple-flowered  where  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned. Hajrdy,  by  seeds  and  divisions;  tender, 
by  seeds,  divisions,  and  cuttings  under  a  hand- 
light  {  riebf  Mudy  loam;  stove  treatment. 


'   STOTB  ETSSaitEENS,  StG, 
F.  actt/(/o'/ia  (pointed-leaved).  4.  December.  S* 
Amer. 

—  an/AeJmt'n^fcff  (worm-killing).  Lilac.  August* 

E.  Ind.    1770.    Bleniual. 

—  arbore'sceiu  (tree-like).  S.November.  Jamidca. 

1733. 

—  a'spera  (rough).  White.  June.  E.  Ind.   1823. 

—  a»ifkeft&ra  (axillary-flowered).  14>  Lilac.  Sep- 

tember.   Bahia. 

—  cenM/o'tia  (sharx)-leaved).  September.  Braxil. 

1820. 

—  etne^rea  (grey).    July.    E.  Ind.    Biennial. 
•—flexuo'sa  (aigsag).  l^.  September.  Brazil.  1833. 
-^frtMen'na  (ahrubby).  4.  October.  W.  Ind.  1818. 

—  lineafrU  (narrow- jeaoci).  I.  October.  S.  Amer. 

1835.    Annual.    • 

—  odwatVttsima  (sweetest-scented).  4.   October. 

Caraccas.    1817* 

—  wrj''tfea  (silky).  5.   December.   Braxil.    1825. 

HABDT  HEBBACEOUS. 
V,  alH'aiiima  (tallest).  12.  October.   Ohio.   1820. 
»>  ttHgUBUfo'Ua  (narrow-leaved).   4.  September. 
N.  Amer.    I8I7. 

—  glau'ea  (milky-green).  4.  July.  N.  Amer.  1710. 

—  Novebornc^nnt  (New  York).  6«  Augmt.  N. 

Amer.     171O. 

—  oligophf^lta  (few-leaved).  September.  N«  Amer. 

1710. 

—  poncfura'to  (fiddle-Zraoed).  4.   October.  1825. 
— j9raaV^a(verytall).8.  October.  N.  Amer.  1732. 

—  scabefrrima  (most  scurfy).  4.  October.  N.Amer. 

1824. 
•^  terratuloifdea     (sawwort-like).     September. 
Mexico.     1824. 

—  fe're*  (c^lindric'/eaoeil)*  July.   Nepaul.  1821. 

Vero'nica.  Speedwell.  (The  meaning 
is  doubtful.  Nat.  OTd.,  Figworts  [Scrophu- 
laxiacese]  JAnn.y2-l>iandrial-Mojhogynia^) 

All  blue-flowered  where  not  otherwise  named. 
Annuals,  seeds  in  March  and  April ;  perenniids, 
chiefly  by  division  in  spring ;  good  garden-soil ; 
shrubby,  cuttings  in  spring  or  summer  under  a 
bell-glass;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp,  fon 
greenhouse  kinds,  38°  to  45°. 

GREENHOUSE  HEBBACEOUS,  &C. 
V,  Cre'tiea  (Cretan),    i.    May.    Crete.    181  Qi 
"  decusaa'ta  (croii'leaoed).    1.   July.    Falkland - 

■   Isles.    177O.    Evergreen. 

—  dianthifo'iia  (pink-leaved).  4.  May.  N.  Hoi- 

land.     1823. 

—  iftVans  (distant).  1.  April.  N.  Holland.  1825. 
'-formo'aa  (beautiful).    3.    White.   April.   Van 

Diemen's  Land.    1835.    Evergreen. 
^gra'eilif  (slender).  1.  May.  N»  S.Wales.  1830. 
— /aAto'to  (lipped).  1.  June.  N^  Holland.  1803. 

—  Lindiepa'na  (Lindley's).   White.  Septe  ber. 

New  Zealand.    1843.    Evergreen. 

—  nt'oea  (snowy).    White.    May.   Van  Diemen's 

Land.     1840.    Evergreen. 
'^pan{flo'ra  (small-flowered).    1.    May.    New 

Zealand.    1822.    Evergreen. 
-^per/olia'ta   (leaf-stem-pierced).     1.     August. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1816. 
"—pM^ia  (common).  1.  June.  N.  Holland.  1880. 

—  so/io/o'ft'a  (wiUow-leaved).    3.    White.   July. 

New  Zealand.    1848.    Evergreen. 
•^speeio'sa  (showy).    S.    Van  Diemen'a  Land. 
1835.    Evergreen. 

HAIIDY  ANNUALS. 

Ft  eeratoea'rpa  (hom-fruiud).  March.  Caucasui. 
1835. 
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7. 4U'<IymattiPiBiMEi^ww9.  >Hhmbm.  Wis>1m. 

!8S7* 
'  -^poli'ia  (poliahed).    i.    March.    Bntsb. 

9ABI>7  AQUATIOS. 
7.  onofaSol'ifMCmnipenidoHke).  CilibTia.  1888. 
'  —  CatoHnWnatCwtoun^.  t.  JTune.  Car«iiiis«  16S1. 

—  jiannWa'HaCuiuU-tbidHled).    1.   Bed.  July, 

Austria.    1824. 
'  —  am^eWa'to  (ameer-leafed).    9.    netli.    Majt 
Britain. 

HABDT  HEBBACEOnS,  SSO* 
F««Jraf0K<o'lia(MutlMRnrood4eavcd).  4*  An* 
fcoat.    Siberia.    1889. 
. 't*  aeuti/k/ra  i9euf»fi.Qmtni)»    1.    Bed*    May* 
France.    I8U. 

—  J»»o'm't  (AlUoni's).    i^.  M^NT*  South  Europe. 

2740.    EvexftMea. 

—  aipi'na  (alpine).  ^.    May.    Europe. 
.•*-«— r^Aetoroj^AjKlteCTiriakle-Ieaved).  i.  May* 

Europe. 
-^ inUgrif(/Ua  (entire-teaTed).  |.  May.  Si« 

lesia.    1814. 
obtuai/(/lia  (blunt-Ieitfed).  |.  Jtfy«  6ea(« 

land. 

—  — •—  pt^fttUa  (dwarf)<|*Attgatt.IHedmont.l8f9. 
'•^■"'-^rotundifi^Ua  (round4e8?ed).  i.  May.  Eu* 

rope.    1816. 
» tfpAT'/to  (leaflen).    |.    May.    Italy,    vm, 

—  argu'ta  (charp^notched).  3.  July.  South  En« 

rope.    1813. 
~-a£»^ra'ltv  (southern).   1^.  August.  South  Eu* 
rope.    1812. 

—  iltM^n'aca  (Austrian).  1.  July.  Austria.  1748. 
-•—  axu'rea  (slqr-Uue).    3»    May.    1821. 

-^  Bttumgart^nii  (Don  Baumgarten's).    May. 

'Ransylvania.    1820. 
~&«Uitfioi'<ie«(dai8y.Uke).  4.  May.  Switieriand. 

1776. 

—  hraehyphy'na  (short-leayed).    July.    1822. 

—  Artfvt^o'/ia  (snort-leaved).    1.    May.    1822. 
'—  Cattca'nea  (Caucasian).    1.    Pale  red.    June. 

Caucasus.    I8I6. 

—  —  latifo'lia  (broad-leaved),  i.  Pale  red.  June* 

Caucasus.    1820. 
-^  eham^dfya  igenaaxidtt).  }.    June.    Britain. 

—  —  /afn£(iro'/ta(lamium-leaved).  August.  182S. 

—  ——oariffg'o'to( variegated).    4.    August. 

—  Cltfaii  (Clusins's).  ^,  August.  Hungary.  1822. 

—  oompUea'ta  (conplicate-Zeoeed).  2.  September. 

Europe.    1812. 

—  cra«8(^o'/ta:(thick.]ea;ved).   2^.   Violet.    May. 

Europe.    1822* 

—  crenuta'ia  (notch'flowered),  1^.  August.  [South 

Europe.    1814. 

—  criftt'to  (hury).    1.    July.    Hungary.    1822. 

—  crStpa  (eurled-JMired).    2*    June. 

•^ dmta'/a (tooth-teooAf).  I.May.  Europe.  1S18. 
•^liepMqMra'to  (impoverished).  4.  June.  Hun- 
gary.   1823. 

—  dioanutfa'lia  (dioama-Ieaved).  lilac.  July.  Van 

Dieoien's  Land*    1835. 

—  e?a7tor(taU«).  7*  August.  South  Europe.  1808. 

—  e'fejraiMCelegant).  2.  Pink.  May.  South  Fsaoce. 

1822 

.*- eiMtfa'to  (lofty).    4.    Jane.    Siberia.    I8I6. 

— fil%fo'rmis  (thread-foaved).  ^,  May.Levant.  1780. 

'^/bUtt'ta  (leafy).   8.   August.   Hungary.   1805. 

r^Jiniticul&ea  (sfarub-like-stoMed).  ^.Ekah.  July. 
Seotlaad.    Evergreen. 

.^  QentiantfeUia  (Gentian-leaved).  1^.  May.  Le- 
vant.   1748. 

—  Gentianoi'des  (Gentian-like).  2.  ^Violet.  June* 

Levant.    1748. 
•-^  gMbru  (stttooth).  4.  AuMMt.  South  Emope. , 
1804.  1 


flb 


—  fiTo'urfto  (grand).    14.    White.   Aagnrt. 

beiia.    1M6. 

—  Ajf'Mda  (hybrid^    1.    Jma*   Si^fand. 
iT- <»««'«•  (hooty).    S,    May.    Bnasia.    lyiOr- 

—  tfu^M  (eut-(eaeeif).   2.    July.  Aiberia.   1730. 
-^Jacqn^nLiSntqmn**).  K  May.  Austria.  1748* 

—  iactniafta  (jagged-feooeiO*  9.  Ji^.Siberia.  178O. 

—  iat^iOfMa  (broad.leavod).  1.  WUtc^  hbi^  Mm, 

Austria.    1748.  ^r 

—  ieuea'niha  (wlat^^ommA)*  2.  IVhite.  Jvly. 

.  Siberia.    1817* 
-T  Unari^i/Mm  (linariaJeaMd).  A«gMt 


—  longiiraetea'ta  doog-bmeltfd).  1.  May.  I817, 

—  ——la<yo'«*  (broadJeawd).  14.  July.  1818. 

—  Umgift&ra  (long-Howercdl).  l.mae.  Jnne.lSSI. 

—  to««r/o'/ui  (loog-leinred).   8.    Angoak   Sonlk 

Europe.    17SI. 

—  — —  abbrnia'ta  (shortened).    May.    1829. 

—  —  a'/Ao  (white).    8.    White.    August. 

—  — —  Hwatm^ta  (flesl^colonred).    3.    9Mh. 

AuiPMt. 

-- — - /o/j^o'lia  (bioad-Ieaved).  June.    Gritaiea. 
1821. 

—  mari'Hma  (marine).  2.  August.  Sweden.  1579. 

—  — -  twrtc^a'te  (variegated-fcooerf).  14.  Jsjy, 

—  me'dia  (mediate).  3.  August.  Germany.  1804. 

—  iKff/aneo'/ira  (melancholy).    1.    June.    1828. 

—  oif/tni^o'/ia  (balm-leaved),    1,    May.    1820. 

—  me»M«fo'A'a  (mint-lBsved).  1.  Augimt.  Auft- 

tria.    1823. 

—  Jf^crt  (Meyer's).    July.    Bahnria.    IfiST. 

—  iirtc^»'«ft(Uichaux's).    1.    July.    1834. 

—  micra'nt&m  (emaU-flowwed).  14^  White.  Mmj. 

Portugal.    1810. 

—  micropkf/'Ua  (small-leaved).  |.  Jua«.  Huagaqr. 

1823. 
-^  Mulleria'na  (MuUer's).  1.  Juno.  Syria.  1825. 

—  muUi'fida  (mneh-eut).  k,  June.  Siberia.  1748. 

—  «<!8r2e'eto  (neglected).  U,  Jn]^.  Sibexia.  1787. 

—  «t'£en«  (shining),    a.   Jai^.    Entope.    I817. 

—  '—^falcalta  (sickle-feaeetf>.    June.    1820. 

—  m'^'({a(clear).    S.    July.    Europe.    1817. 

—  maamuXa'ria  (moneywort-leoeed).     4.    Jane. 

I^renees.    1820. 

—  oj^'no'/M  (shop).    \,   June.    Britain. 

—  or«ki'd€a  {qiallm-fiwMred),  1.  Aui^ut.  Boone. 

1810. 
-*  oHenta'iif  (eaaten).  |.  July.  Levani.   I7V8. 

—  pa7/iJa  (pale).    1.    May.    Taazia.    1821. 

— panuru/o'/a  (panided).     14.    June*    Biiiilt 

1797. 
•^pectina'ta  (eomb-Jeaoed).  1.  May.  Italy.  1819* 
— >j9e(2ttttcu/a'm(fo}^.flower-stalked).  I.  M«rdt. 

Caucasus.    1825. 
'-'persicWlia  (peach-leaved)*  3.  Ai^^ut. 

—  pefror'a  (rock).    1.    May.    Cancaaoa. 

—  pilo'sa  (shaggy).  1^.  July.  Bohemia.  1819* 
— piisRa'to(leafleted).  1.  May.  Siberia.  S776. 
— '  ptnna/t'yfda  (leaiet-cut).    1.    June.    1817<. 

—  jvftca'to  (plaited),  2.  June.  Bohfimia.  I817. 
— ;»o(y8to'cAya(mai9-spik«d).    3.    July.    ISiy. 

—  Po'ruB  (Pona's)  4.  Septambcr.  Pyrenees.  1832. 
--pr«a'lto  (very  high).    4.    August.    ISiy* 
—pra'co«  (early).  |.  June.  South  Europe.  1775* 

—  prostra'/a  (trailing).  1.  May.  Germany. 

—  — ^  sahtrei«fo*lia  (savory-leaved).    1. 

Bonth  Europe. 

—  re'pens  (creeping).  White. 

rope.  '  1820. 

—  Jttf^Ae'nteaKRussian).  9.  April. 
■^  BUMiftUis  {TO€k.)   4.    June,    flootfamd. 
->  fieAmt'dM(Sdimidt'a).  l.'Jvne.  BolMmi 
•^  j«fyytf>yo*to<aMpyiliam  lewaA)*     i.     Me^. 


1774. 
JToly. 
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May.    Sofope.  _  _  .    . 

^ iM»!i«'cto(iMglected)«   i-   Jiy.  fn*~»- 

MMfffnwi'to  (f<nr.leav«d).  i.  May*  Europe. 

iMe'tfa  (tender),    i.    May.    Buiope. 

-«««'*«»  (bristled)-    4.    JIv.    Sooaeiid. 

—  SiWVtca  (Siberian).   8.   July.    Danna.    1779. 
-.*j»fca'te  (.piked).    1»    August.    Bnfjiand. 

—  cjni'rja  (apuxiiNu).  9.  AueuiA.    Siberia.    1/31. 

—  Siepkamafna  (Stephaik'a).i.  Joae.  Fema.  ISftl . 

—  stolonfffera  (nmnered).    June. 

—  ToK'nca  (Tauiian).  4.  June.   Siberia.  MM. 

—  /eiM'lte  (tender).    *.    Miy.    France.    !««». 

—  ienui/o'lia  (fine-leaved).i.June.  Pyrenees.  1821. 

—  «««'«riiim  (»erB»nder4«8Md).  S.  July.  Ger- 

xaany.    150<S. 

—  !IVeiM'fMi»(Tiebi<).    Auerut*    Tiein.    ISIO. 

—  Toumt^^Hi  (ToumefOtt*!).  i.  May.  Franee. 

189«< 

—  ^ieAoca'vpa  (hairy-eapsnled).  4.  J«m.  Levant. 

1821. 

—  mlU/sa  (shaggy).  14.  August.   South  Europe. 

1824.  .      ,^ 

—  Virgi'nica  (Virgiman).   «.  White.  July.  Vir- 

ginia.   17M'  ,  ^    ^ 

—  — ^iMonM^to    (ile8h>coIouMd)«    8.     Flesh. 

July.    Virginia.    17U* 

—  Worm»kialldiiXW.<uma^olifM)»  i»  Jane,  eseeii- 

land.    1819. 

Verttoo'bdia.  fDerivatioii  not  giyen. 
|7at.  ord,^  Frittge-myrtles  [GliamffilaQcia- 
cee].  linn.,  lO'Decandria  l'M4mos^fnia,) 

fiteenhouseemg^eens,  from  Swan  River.  Cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
IB  April  or  Vay:  fihrv  loaOL  and  aaady  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  88°  to  4ft^. 
V.  acer&sa  IckaSy^leaved)*  Yellow.  April.  1842. 

—  Bro'tonn  (Brown's).   1.  White.   April.    1826. 
^  ienmfit^ra  (dense-flowered).    White.    Jane. 
~  J'Vm^ane'<»<  (Desfontaine's).  1.  M^te.  AprH. 

1836. 
~  neUaftUkua  (sunflower).    Fdlow.    May. 
^  inai'gnis  (shovrj).    Pink.    ApriL    1839. 
>-penn{';^a  (feathery).    Lilac.    April.    1841. 

—  aetifgera  (bristly).    Lilac    May. 

Vesica'bu.  (From  tiesica,  a  bladd^,or 
blister;  inflated  seed-pods.  Nat.  ord., 
Crucifers  fBrasaioacese].  linn.,  15-ZV- 
ir adynamia.    Allied  to  Aobrietia.) 

All  yellow-flowered.  Seeds,  division,  and  cut- 
langB  of  the  pbung  shoola  under  a  hand-light; 
common  soil. 

BA£DY  AmrUiXS. 
r.  jra'e(7ts  (deader).    June.    Texas.    1834. 

—  ^ontft/fo'ra  (large-flowered).  July.  Texas.  1835. 

—  «im(a^<i(indenled-/ea0ail).  1.  May.  Spain.  16g6. 

Biennial. 

HAXDY  SVSaGBSfiKS. 
V.  a'retica  (arctic).  ^.  August.  N.  Amer.  1888. 

—  oreno'sa  (sandy),   it,  August.  N.  Amer.  1886. 
~  Cre'fica  (Cretan).    ^.    July.    Crete.    1739. 

—  iudovieiafna  (Ludoric's).    June.    Louisiana. 

1825,    Herbaceous. 

—  reticttto' to  (netted).    1.  Mayt   South  Europe. 

1700*    Herbaceous. 

—  uMcuta'ta  (bladdered).  t.  May.  Levant.  1730. 

V*'btia.  (Named  aflter  J)r,  Vest,  a 
German.  Nat.  ord..  Nightshades  [Sola- 
nacesB].  linn.,  fi-JPeniandria  X-Mono~ 
ffynia.    Allied  to  Cestram.) 


Oteenhowe  dec&fluova  dirub.  Cilttiligi«fhalf« 
tipaned  shoots  in  aand,  under  a  belUa|aat|  peat 
and  loam.    Whster  temp.,  40^  to  48°. 

F.  rtfdofdes  (bozthoni»Hk»).  8.  Yellow.  June« 
Chili.    181$. 

Vetch.     Vi*cia, 

Ymo'BiXik,  (Niamfid  after  JB.  Viborg,  a 
Danish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [FabacefiB].  lADn,,l(i'Monadelphia 
^Decandrixu    AUied  to  Loddigesia.) 

<}feenhouie  yenow-floweied  evergieens,  ftom 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  younffshoots 
in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glaae,  in  May;  sandy  loam 
and  fibry  peat,    '^^ter  temp.,  40<*  to  60°. 
F.  ohcorda'ta  (reversed-egg-/eowcd).    2.    July. 

—  em'cffa  (silky).    3.    July.    1810. 
YxBu'SNUx.   (From  weo,  to  tie ;  nse  of 

flexible  shoots.  Nat  ord.,  Oaprifoils  [Ca- 
prifdliaceffi].    Linn.,  5-J?ciitawdna  3-2W- 

gywa.) 

White-flowered,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 
Seeds,  which  should  lie  a  season  m  the  rot-hoip 
before  sowing;  by  layers;  and  freely,  e^eeuUy 
the  evergreens,  by  cuttings  in  autumn,  m  sandy 
•oH,  in  a  shady  border,  where  they  may  remam 
two  years.  The  tender  kinds  Bke  a  little  peat  or 
leaf-mould,  and  greenhouse  or  stove  treatment. 

ait£ENH0U8E  BYESaGKEEHB. 
F.  fnonofgynvm  (one-styled).    Java.    ^ 
-witfo'nim  (rough).   4.   May.   Canaries.   W. 

—  iinoi'deM  (tinus-like).  4.  8.  Amer.  1820.  Stove. 

—  tomento'sum  (downy).    6.    Japan. 

—  Bitfo'wm  (shaggy).    6.    Jamaica.    1834. 

HAKDY  EVEEGREENS. 

F.  ilioo/tt'W  (Awafuki).    Japan.    1841. 
--oaMi«o»^dM(cassine-like).  8    June.  N.  Amer. 

1761.  „        «  * 

—  Uevigaftutn  iaawthtd).   10.  Maf.  N.Amer. 

1724. 

—  JfM«o'*a(Mullsha).    Himalayas. 

—  p»«n«'o  (pigmy).    Ij.    Hmialayas.    1841. 

—  Sine'»Me(Chmese).    China.    1841. 
— /i'mw  a^nrcstine).    5.    Ju]^>   South  Europe. 

At^SLm  (haii7),  S.  July.   South  Europe. 

/u'cWmot  (shining).  10.  Auguat.  Algiers. 

lu'cidum  variega'tam  (vanegated),    10. 

August.  —,  - 

««n'c«wm  (erect).  6.  August.    South  Eu- 

6. 


rope. 


stri'ctum  wriegaftum  (vanegated) 

August.    South  Europe. 
OTVga'faw  (twiggy).    0.    August.    Italy. 

HABDTf  DBOrDUOTJfl. 
V.aceri/o'lium   (mmle-leaved).    4.    June.    N. 
Amer.    I7S0.  . 

—  coiinifo'lium  (cotinus-leave^.   10.  June.  Hi- 

malaya.   1830.  Tx  1.    •- 

—  PoAtt'neum  (Dahurian).    2.   June.   Dahuna. 

—  denMtum  (tooth-teawd).   8.  June.  ».  Amer. 

—  di7flto'«wm' (swollen).   4.   April.  China.  M4«. 


May 


graidif&lhmOJKm-lswti).    10.   June. 

—  lantanoi'des  (lantana-Uke).  6.  June.  N.  Amer. 
-lente'^o  (lenlago).    8.    Jnly...  Spam.    IJOU 


Z  S^oVp*a/«Si(largeJi«ded).  M.China.1844. 
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•  F.  mo'/lfi  (soft).    6.    May.    N;  Amer.    181S. 

—  ni'^iMn  (shining),    2.  June.    N.  Amer.  17S8. 

—  nu'dum  (naked).  8.  June.  N.  Amer*  1758. 
,  — 9quama'tum  (scaly).   6.  July.    N.  Amer. 

1822. 

—  obova'tum  (reyersed-egg-Ztfao^c^).  9.  April.  N.« 

Amer.    1812. 

— puntci/o'A'ttm  (paniea-leayed)*    S.    May. 

N.  Amer.     1812. 

—  odorati'ssimum  (sweetest-ice&ted).    2.    May. 

China.    1818. 

—  o'puhts  (guelder-rose).    10.    July.    Britain. 

•  — ' fb'Uia  •  variega/tiM     (variegated  •  leaved) . . 

June.  ,  i 

— na'num  (dwarf),    h,  '■  * 

sterile  (barren).    July. 

—  orienta'le  (eastern).  10.  May.  Caucasus.  1827. 

—  oxyc&ccua  (cranberry-like).  12.  June.  N.Amer. 

TOo7/i« (soft).   10.  July.   N.Amer.   1841. 

stMniegri/oUiufn   (nearly-enture-leaved). 

1 0.    July.    Columbia. 
-^  plica' turn  (,p\aited'lea9ed),    1(K  May.   China. 
1846. 

—  prunifoflium  (plum-I«aTed).  8.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1731. 

—  j9tt6e'«c0fu  (downy).  3.  June.  N.Amer.  1736. 
~-/»jm/o'/mm  (pear-leaved).  0.  June.  N.Amer. 

1812. 

Vi'ciA.  Vetch.  (From  vincio^  to  bind ; 
referring  to  the  tendrils  clasping.  Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn., 
17 -Diadelphia  4:-Decandria.) 

^  Purple-flowered  climbers, unless  otherwise  men- 
tioned. Annuals,  seeds ;  perennialSf  seeds  and  di- 
visions ;  good  £;arden-soil. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
V.  a'tro-purpu'rea  (dark purple).  3.  Jime.  Algiers. 
1815. 

—  biennis  (biennial).  2.  August.    Siberia.   1753. 

—  caicara'ta  (spurred).  2.  Bed,  blue.  July.  Bar^ 

bary.     1790. 
^gla'bra  (smooth).  2.  July.  JSwitserland.  1810. 

—  ^randi/!o'ra  (large-flowered).  I.  Yellow.  July. 

South  Europe.     1818. 
■-  hirm'la  (hairy),  ij.  Yellow.  July.  Siberia.  1819. 

—  hy'brida  (hybrid).  1^.  Yellow.  July.  England. 
•^longifo'Ua   (Jong-leaved).     2.    Cream.    July. 

Syria.    1818. 

—  Nusqui'nez  (Nusquines).    1^.   July.    Europe. 

1818. 

—  JVrar/^one'n«t9(Narbonne).  3.  July.  France.1590. 

—  NisaoHa'na  (Nissole's).  3.  July.  Levant.  1773. 

—  Panno'mca  (Pannonian).    1^.    White.    June. 

Hungary.    1636. 
--peregH'na  (rambling).  l|.  July.  South  Europe. 

1779. 
'^pseu'dO'Cm'eca  (bastard-craeca).    2.    Yellow. 

June.    South  Europe.    1820. 

—  pwntffa'te  (dotted).    July.    Switaerland.   2819. 

—  aatt'wa  (cultivated.   Tare).    3.    May.   Britain. 

—  serrati/o'Ua  (saw-leaved).  3.  June.  Hungary. 

1723. 

—  striafia  (channelled).  1^.  July.   Tauria.   1723. 
,•— Syri'oca  (Syrian).    2.    June.    Syria.    1816. 

—  TAou'im  (Thouiu*s).   2.  June.  Europe.  1800. 

—  trichoca'lux  (hairy-calyxed).     White.     June. 

Sardinia.     1836. 

—  tvifio'ra  (three-flowered).  2.  July.  Italy.  1820. 

—  vt7/o'<a  (sha^y).    a.   June.    Germany.    1815. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
V,  dbbrevia'ta  (thoTt-Jlower-atalked).     3.     Pale 

blue.    June.    Caucasus.    1818. 
^  gitifKima  (tallest).    3.    Pale  blue.    August. 

Barbary.    1820. 


V.Amerieafna  (American.    Wood).   9,    White. 
June.    N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  omie'na  (pleasing).   2.    June.    Siberia.    1818. 

—  Bpthp'mca  (Bithynian).    July.    Britain. 

~  Btoo'fili  (Bivoni's).  Rose.  July.  SicUy.   1828. 

—  duenna  (Cape).    1.    July.    Cape  o/  Good 

Hope.     1802. 

—  Caro/miVna  (Carolina.    Tufted).    S.    White. 

June.    CaroKaa.    1820. 

—  CoMtt'Aica  (Cassubian).  3.    Light  blue,  July. 

Geimanv.    1711. 
-*  cra'tfca  (cracca.    Tufted).   2.    July.    Britain. 

—  —J?o'ri6a«-a7*i«  (white-flowered).  2.  White. 

July. 

— -— >So'rtdt».rtf'drit(lred41owered).   2.    Red. 
July. 

—  (24n/a'/a  (toothed).    4.   July.    Siberia.    18l§. 

—  dttme«(»'n(m  (hedge).  3.  July,  France.   1752. 

—  Gerafrdi  (Gerard's).  2.   July.    Sonth  Europe. 

1810. 
—^  UtHgafta  {Kmooth-^podded:).    1|.    Pale  yellow. 
May.    England. 

—  onobrychioi'dee  (saintfoin-Iike).  1.  June.  SouA 

Europe.    1759. 
'^pellu'cida  (transparent).    1.    July.     Ci^ie  oi 
Good  Hope.    1773.    Greenhouse. 

—  jvere'nnte  (everlasting).  3.  June.  South  Europe. 
— pin/c'rmw  (pea-ahs^ed).    S.     Cream.    July. 

Austria.     1739. 
^2io(g(pAyVto(maay.leaved).  8.  July.  Alattera. 
I816. 

—  Pprena'iea  (PyrenoBD).  1 .  May.  Pyrenees.  1819. 

—  ta&uifo'lia  (8lender.)eaved).  ll.  July.  Gennany. 

1799. 

—  variegafta  (variegated).  S.  June.  Caneasua.l8l0» 

Vioto'bia.  (Named  after  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  Nat.  ord.,  Waier-lUies 
[NymphseacesB].  Linn.,  IS-jPoZyan^fria  I- 
Monogynia.  AUiaaoQ  between  Euxyale 
and  Nymphsea.) 

stove  herbaceous  aquatic.  Generally  by  aeeds, 
sown  in  strong  peat,  and  planted  out  in  a  reservoir 
of  heated  water  as  soon  as  germinated.  From 
the  size  of  the  leaves,  the  tank  muat  be  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter ;  and  if  the  water  is  moved, 
or  is  being  constantly  fumiriied  with  a  fresh 
supply,  the  plants  will  thrive  all  the  better.  M 
Messrs.  Weeks',  in  the  King's  Road,  it  huu  been 
bloomed  successfully  in  the  open  air  in  a  tank,  the 
water  of  which  was  heated  to  80**  by  hot-water 
pipes. 

r.re'^  (royal).    Rosy-wiilte.    Antnmn.    Biver 
Amason.    1830. 

YiEussEu'xiA.  (Named  after  If.  ri^ii;. 
seuxf  a  Swiss  botenist.  Nat.  ord.,  Irids 
[Iridacese].  linn.,  S-Triandria  1-ilfbno. 
gynia,    AUied  to  Ixia.)     • 

Bulbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^  Bequiriag 
the  same  treatment  as  Pxias. 

r.  Be//eni/e'n»  (BeUenden's).  1.  Vellow.  Jone. 
1803. 

—  y^'^ew  (transient).    1.    Purple.    June.  1895. 

—  jr'auco'ptA  (grey-eyed).  1.  Bed^  brown.  June* 

I7f6. 
— /u'ricfo (lurid).    I.    Crimson.    June.    181 7. 

—  pamni'nd  (peacock).  1.  Red,  blue.  May.  I790. 

—  «pira7r9  (spiral).    1.    White.    May.    1894. 

—  te'nuis  (slender).    1.    Purple.    Mi^.    I8O7. 

—  tricu'spis  (three-pointed).  1.  Green.  May.  1776. 

—  tripetatoifdes  (three-petatod-|ik9}«    1.    Violel. 

June.    1802. 
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V.  unguUntlafris  (soft-clawed).     1.    Variegated. 
June.     1802. 

—  villo'sa  (»hBggy),    1.    Purple.    July.    1789. 

Vi'gna.      (Named  after  D.  Ttf/nif  a 

commentator  on    Theophrastus.      Nat. 

ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn., 

17 -Diadelphia   ^-DecMidaria,      Allied    to 

Dolichos.) 

Hardy,  yellow>flowered,  climbing  annuaiSa. 
Seeds  in  a  slight  hotted  in  March,  and  afterwards 
planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  May,  or  sown  in 
the  end  of  April  in  sandy,  light  soil. 

F.  ^/a'6ra  (smooth).   4.    July.    N.Amer.    1685. 

—  «iM>'M  (shaggy).    July.    Clnli.    1820. 

Viguie'ra.  (Named  after  L.  O.  J. 
Viguier,  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  Id-Syn- 
genesia  S-Frustranea.  Allied  to  the  Sun- 
flower.) 

Stove,  yellow-flowered,  herbaceous  perennials. 
Divisions  in  spring,  and  cuttings  of  young  shoots 
as  fresh  growth  commences,  m  sandy  soil,  in  a 
hotbed,  in  March ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  SO**  to  55°;  summer,  60°  to  75°. 

V.denta'ta  (toothed).    3.   July.  Mexico.    1826. 

—  Atf/ianMot'des  (sunflower-Uke).  8.  July.  Cuba. 

1825. 

—  prottrafia  (lying-flat).  July.  N.  Amer.    1800. 

Hardy. 
Yilla'bsia.     (Named  after  Villars,  a 
French  botanist.    N&U  ord. yOentianworts 
[Gentianaceae].    Linn.,  6-Pentandna  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Tellow-flowered,  where  not  otherwise  stated. 
Divisions  and  seeds  in  spring.  Most  of  them 
must  be  treated  as  aquatics,  either  planted  in  pans 
or  tubs,  or  potted  and  set  in  large  saucers,  and 
coaxed  with  stove  or  greenhouse  treaitment.  The 
hardiest  like  the  protection  of  the  latter,  thou^ 
they  may  stand  frequency  in  the  open  air. 

HB&BACEOUS.  PEBENNIALS. 
V-  geminafta  iimm-ftowef'-sUilked),    June.     N. 
Holland.    1828. 

—  «armen^o'«a  (twiggy).   1.    June.    N.Holland. 

1906. 

—  Si'iiMJi  (Sims').    July.    Nepaul.    1793. 

HESBACEOUS  AQUATICS. 
V.  ChiUs'tuis  (OnXttoi).    I.    June.    Chili.    1832. 

—  Tndica  (Indian).     White.     July.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1792. 

—  laciuu/ga  (pitted).  2.  White.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1812. 

—  nj/mphoi'deB   (water  -  Uly  -  like).     S.      June. 

England. 

—  ovafta  (egg-Zenveif).     June.     Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1786. 

—  Pamasaifo'Ua  (Pamassia-leaved).  2.   August. 

N.  S.  Wales.    l«25. 

—  renifo'nnis  (Indney-leaved),     1.     July.     N. 

Holland.    1820. 

Vilmom'nia.  (Named  after  M,  Vil- 
wnoriny  a  celebrated  French  nurseryman. 
Nat  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacefie]. 
Jjinn.,  17 -Diadelpfda  4:-I>eeandria,) 

Stove  evergreen.  Seeds,  soaked  in  wann  w«ter, 
and  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  spring ;  also  cuttings  d  , 
balf-npened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  | 


April,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  aMi%  pcftt  and  fibry 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  55°  to  60° ;  summer,  60° 
to  86°. 

F.  mttttiflo'ra  (many-flowered).   6.   Purple*   W. 
Ind.    1826. 

Vimina'bia.     Bush   Broom.      (From. 
vimen,    a    twig;    the    twiggy,    leafless 
branches.    Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabacese].     linn.,  lO-Decandria  Likfo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Daviesia.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered  evergreens,  firom 
New  Holknd.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April;  also  by 
seeds  in  a  gentle  hotbed ;  loam  and  peat,  ^^nter 
temp.,  40°  to  46°. 

F.  c{an«da7a  (stripped).    S.    August.    1780. 

—  fa/er(/2o'ra  (side-flowering).    3.    July.    1824. 

Vi'nca.  Periwinkle.  (From  in/icttZimi, 
a  band;  the  tough,  long  shoots.  Nat. 
ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apocynacese].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Evergveens.  Division  of  the  plant  in  sprinpr* 
or  cuttings  of  the  shoots  in  a  shady  border,  in 
spring  or  autumn ;  these  make  beautiful  green 
carpenng  under  trees,  where  scarcely  anything 
else  would  grow,  and  flourish  in  almost  any  soil. 
Some  require  the  stove. 

V.  herbu'cea  (herbaceous).    1^.    Purple.    June. 
Hobgary.    1816. 

—  fna!jw  (greater).  2.  Purple.  August.  England. 
oariej^to  (variegated).   2.    Blue.    July. 

England. 

—  mt'nor  (lesser).    1.    Blue.    August.    Britain. 

—  pusi'Ua  (imtM'ftowered).    ^.    Bhae.    August. 

Tranquebar.    1778.    Stove  annual. 

—  ro'«ea  (rosy).    1.     Bose-coloured.    May.    E. 

Ind.    1776.    Stove. 

a'lba  {white),  1.  White.   June.  E.  Ind. 

Stove. 

—  ocella'ta  (rcrf-eyed).    1.    White,  red.    June. 

E.  Ind.    Stove. 

Vine.  (  V%'tisvinVfera),See  GrapeVine. 

Vine  Bower.     Cle'matis  vitice'lla. 

Vine  Leek.    A' Ilium  ampelo'prasum, 

Vio'LA.     The   Violet.      (The     Latin 
name.    Nat.  ord.,  Violeiworts  [Violace»]. . 
Linn.,  6-Peniandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Blue-flowered,  where  not  otherwise  mentioned. 
By  seeds,  divisions,  and  cuttings  under  a  bell- 
glass  or  hand-light ;  mostly  in  rich,  light  sou, . 
with  a  portion  of  peat. 

GBEENHOtfSE  PERENNIALS. 

V,  arbor^teens  (treelike).  1*.  May.  Spain.  1779. 

—  beioni4utfo^lia  (betony-leaved).  h  August.  N. 

Holland.    1820. 
^eatpUo'sa  (tufted),  i.  Violet.  March.  Nepaul. 

—  deatf'm6en<  (lying-down),    i.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    18 19.  „     , 

—  heitrafcea  iirj-lemed).  i.  July.  N.  Holland. 

1823 

—  hu'mUis  (lowly),  i.  White.  May.  Mexico.  1824. 

—  Pafcwc'fttfis  (Palma).  1.  Purple.  May.   South 

Europe.     1836. 
-pygma'aifAgmy).    i    August.    Peru.     ISaS. 
^renifo'rmxB  (kidocy-ieao^d).     J.     July.     «. 

Holland.    1823. 
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HASDT  PEXBHltlALS. 

V,  afflwM  (rdated).    April.    N.  Amer.    18M. 

-r  AUy^hoMfruia  (AJleghany).  i.  M^y..  N.  Amer. 
1894. 

-•  alpi'na  (alpine),  i.  Purple.  June.  Atutria.  18SS. 

'•^  AlMica  {Altnt).  i.  Dsk  purple.  Maj.  Si- 
beria.   1808. 

•v"-*— fnffffm'rea  (purple).  ^.  Purple.  May. 
Siberia.    1810. 

—  amh9gna  (doubtful).  ^.  Maf.  Hungny.  IBSS. 

—  amo^na  (pleaang).  i.  Purple.  June.  Seotlaad. 

—  oivna'ria  (eaad).    June.    France.    1823. 

— 'Oton/o'lia  (asaram-leated).     i.     Kay.     N. 

Amer.    1890. 
-wflfiyMra  (rottgb)«  4.  Pde  yellow.  May.  NepaaL 

1SS4. 
'-attemtafta  (attenuated),    i.     White.     July. 

N.  Amm^    1780. 
-^  Bannaftiea  (Hnngwiaa}.    i.  YeUow*  purple. 

August.    Crermaay.    1830.    Annual. 
-^  ftt'co/or  (two-coloured).  4*  White.   Hay.   N. 

Amer.    1818.    AanaiL 
-T'l^lB'k'a  (twoofloweied).     i.    Yellow.     June. 

Alpa,  Europe.    17S5I. 
^blafnda  (charming).     ^.    White.     May.    N. 

Amer.    1898. 
-~  eafeoitr'to  (ipurred).   4*    May.    8wiUeriind» 

176». 
-^eampe^vMa  (Held).  }*  Purple.  AprQ.  Tanria. 

1894. 

—  Canatfe'lMM  (Canadian).    ^.     WUla.     May. 

N.  Amer.    1789. 

— <i»'«eoior  (two-coIooMd).  i.  Blue,  white. 

June.    N.  Amer.    1783. 

—  eimt'na  (dog**),    i.    May.    Britain. 

-—  Ceni'tia  fMount  Cems).    i.     Juas*    Mount 

Cenia.    1769. 
-*  eteiuCes^Mi  (eUodestinel.   i.  Brown.  April. 

PennajWama.    1800. 
-^  «oUi«iMi  (hitt).    i.    May.    Poland.    1899. 

—  eo'iu70/o«>^(8elf-coloared>.    1.    Green.   June. 

N.  Amer.    1788. 

—  eom«'/a  (horned).   i»  May.  Pyreneee.  1776. 
-<-eii0u//ii'terhooded).i.  May.  N.Aroer.  1762. 

—  dae<9r/oi'ifee(dactyUa-like).(May.ail>eria.l820. 

—  <ie'Aiii«(w^).    4.    April.    N.Amer.    1830. 
-^  ifeeffnu'te  (tnmed-aside).    i,    June.    Panno- 

oia.    1818. 

—  <%««'/«  (ftnger^tooMd)*  4.   June.    Virginia. 

—  4i$$€^ta  Qagged-tea««^.    Violet.    Altaia. 

—  eifiars^nflPto  (notch-ended).    May.    N.Amer. 
— ^ptpM'fo   (naked-above).    k»    Yellow.    Liro- 

aia.    1889. 
^€rioeu*rpa  (wooUy-fruited).  i.  YeUow.  June. 

N.  Amer.    I83S. 
•^fiaheUifo'lia  (fan-leared).^. Jnne.N.Amer.  1823. 
-^jtsvJboVnie  (yeilow-homedv.   i*   Yellow,  blue. 

.^une.    Britain. 

—  j^lou'co  (milky-green).  4.  May.  Poland.  1833. 

—  Qmetmia'na  (6melin*s).  i.  May.  Siberia.  1830. 

—  gra'eUit  (Wender).  i.  Purple.  Juae.Oraeoe.  1817. 

—  r*«mrf»^ft/ranar«e. flowered).  4.  YeUow.  July. 

Switserland. 
"^  ktuta»ta  (faatbert-foonrnt).    i.    Yellow.    May. 
Carolina.    1833. 


Swiueriand.    1894.    Annual. 
'-^Kr&keH  (Kreker**).     |.     fide  red.     May. 

Siberia.    1830. 
*- iB'clea  (mHlsy).  4.  Crimson.  May.  BngUnd. 
— /ofureo/o'to  (•pear-^eoverf).   i.    White.    Jiune. 

N.  Amer.    1759. 


V,  Lungtdohrfii  (Lai^;adorf  ti).    i.    JaiMk    Sibc 
ria.     1823. 

—  li^ora'^tf  (diore).   J«n«..  Baltic. 

— /tt'/ea  (yellow).    ^.    YeUow.    June.    Britain. 

—  ndrafbitis  (Wonderfd).  i.  July.  Oermaiiy.  1789. 
-*  ma»/a'a«  (raoantain).    1.    May.   Alpa.    1^88. 

—  — —  itrifeta  (ereet).Cream.May.£nj^buidkl8l9. 

—  negie'cta  (neglected).  ^.  May.  Crimea.  I817. 
»  nutnrmOttrifn'Ha  (moneywort-leftred).  1^.  May. 

South  France.     1890. 
--Nutta'm  (HutHaJX'sh  «.  YeUow.  May.  Mia- 
aouri.    1819. 

—  o62i'9i«a  (twieted->7owereiO>   i*    YeUow,  blue. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1709. 
'-oehrolewca    (yeUowiah-white).     4*      Cream. 
May.    If.  Amer.    1808. 

—  occuflta  (hidden).  ^.  Veiny.  June*  I8S9.A]inaaU 

—  edo^a'/a  (sweet-acettted.   Common).  ^*   Pur- 

ple.   June^    Britain. 

o'tto  (white-jToweretf).  h.  White.  April. 

Britain. 

—  m^adu  (ercadea).  4,  Pqiple.  ■Tono.l^ihia.lSia. 
•— ova'to  (egg-toaved).   i.  May.  N.Amet.  1783. 

—  peUma'rU  (palm).  \.  YeUow.  June.NepattI.1824. 

—  palmefta  (hand-leaved).  4.  May.  N.  Amer.l7S9. 
varieg€i*ttt  (rariegated).  ).  Purple,  whitew 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  ptUu'aMs  {mwtih).    i.    May.    BriCa&i. 

—  —  Penngylvahrica  (Penn^Taman).  ^,  Aiae. 

N.Amer. 

—  papiKonafcM  (buttorily).i.  Mey.N.Amer*iaoo« 

Po/rt'nii  (Patrin's).  June.  Siberia.  1829. 

— ptdafta  (4loubly4obed).  1^  May.  M.  Amer.  171O. 

—  —^  flabelMta  {fwa-leaved),  f.  M^.  Georgia. 

—  —  ramtneiiJIfe'/m   (wmwnculwa  'leuTed).    4. 

Whitish.    June.    K.  Ammr.    1818. 

—  pedatfjlda  (lobe-cIeft).  4.  June.  N.  Amer.  1820. 

—  Pennsytoofniea  (Peonsyivanian).  Yeliow.JNuie. 

1773. 

-^^ereict/o'^a  (pe^-leanre4)«  >•  Cream.  June. 
Germany.    I8I7. 

—  jn'ima'to(leafleted).   4.   Vic^.  June.  SonCh 

Europe.    1759. 

—  jifvemoV«a  (bitten-roo/eflQ.  ■  i.    Yellow.  May. 

Columbia.    1828. 

—  primulafo'tia    (primroM-leavecQ. 

CaroUna.    1783. 

—  pro^rafim.    (mnniMiQ.     |. 

Tsneriflie.    18S4i> 

—  pube'sceru  (downy),    i,    YeUow*    Jose.    N. 

Amer.    1779. 
.» pu^mt/a  (dwarf).    I,    May.    Fraaoa.    1818. 

crlpe^o'i-Mu  (heath).  May.  Germany.  I8tf . 

— landfo^Ua  (apear-lcared).  May.  Gommny. 

—  Pjfrerm'ica  (Fyrenean).  |.  May.  Pyrenees.1817. 

—  rt^dicans  (rooting),  i.  .fune.  Carolina.  1893. 

—  iZoMoma^e'n«C9>'Rotten).  i.  July.  IVance.1781. 
•*  rotundif&lia  (roun^Meatred).    {•  Pale  yeUow. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1808. 

—  i2«';»pit  CBnppina*s).  i.  Muj,  Italy.  1899. 
'-tagiita'la   rerrow-leseerf).    4.    Whit^    blue. 

July.    l^.  Amef.    U7ft. 

—  aarmento  w  (twiggy),  i.  June.  Caucasus.  1894. 
~  Schmidtia'n^  (Schmidt's).  i.MayJLnstria.ia91. 
.-  Setfcifrkxi  (Selkirk's).  4.  June.  K.  Amer.  1892. 

—  utria'ta  (streakedL  4.  Striped.  June.  N.  An  c«r. 

1779. 
>-«ua-ri«  (nweet).    \»   Jnne.    Ulrmne.    1893. 

—  Sudt^tica  (Sudetic).  4.  Yellow.  Oenuray.  I8«s. 

—  sy<iw«M»  (wood).  4.   Mny.  Hungary.    1896, 

—  tri'coior  (three-coloured.  Pan^)»  k-  YeUow, 

purple.    August.    Britain. 
oree'iuit  (eora-fleld).  4*  Ydlow,  poipia. 

June.    Britain. 
^  .-^-' e'legant  {titgim^,   |.   Ti^y. 

Altai    1889. 


4.    June. 


Gfcuu.    June. 
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V,  trfcohr  Wrta  (hairy).  JwokB,  Fannohia.  18t0. 

—  tHputtVttt  (three«parted)»   ^«    Teliow.    Jane. 

N.  Amer.    18S8. 

—  niUginefaa  (swamp),    i*    Parple.    Aprils   Ca- 

rinthU.    l«tS. 
'^unHfi&ra  (one-flow«red).    4*    Yellow.    Jane. 
Siberia.    1774. 

—  Valdiffia  (Valdemii).      ir*      Purple.     Hay. 

Mount  Cenia.    17S0. 

—  tmriiya'to  (vanegated).  \,   Paleyiolet.  May. 

Dahuria.    1817. 
*  Ftftersia'na  (Vmars'k).    \»    June.    YaUeaia. 

—  Z^fysH  (Zoya't).  i.  TeUow.  August.  Cartntliia. 
Violet  Foscma. — To  obtain  Neapoli- 
tan Violets  in  winteryselect  a  warm,  shel- 
tered oonxer;   oast  out  trenehes  a  foot 
deep  Bnd  five  feet  wide  into  the  alleys, 
and  make  a  taart  waH  all  round  to  llie 
desired  height,  for  holding  about  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inohes  of  leaves,  rubbish- 
heap  refUse,  or  any  fermenting  materials 
likely  to  afford  a  little  bottom-heat,  upon 
which  plaee  aboat  eight  or  nine  inches 
of  rich,  open  soil.    The  width  regulate 
"^y  any  lights  to  he  spared  for  a  time,  or 
thatched  hurdles,  or  other  protectors. 
The  plants  take  up  from  the  store  pian> 
tation  carefully,  with  balls  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  plant  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  apart  each  way,  first  clearing  them 
of  any  side-shoots  or  suckers ;  afterwards 
keep  clear  of  dead  leaves,  <fec.,  well  sur- 
faoe^stir,  and  never  allow  to  get  dry.  No 
lights  or  protection  are  to  be  placed  over 
them  imtil  frosty  nights  set  in,  or  very 
lieavy  rains^;  then,  at  all  times,  tilt  on 
both  sides,  with  abundance  of  air,  if  the 
veather  is   not  too    severe.    By   such 
iroatment  the  foliage  is  always  large, 
thick,  and  4Sf  a  beautiful  dark  green,  the 
flowers,  abundant  and  large.     No  side- 
ttumers  are  to  be  allowed  to  run  until 
.April*  at  which  time  they  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  grow ;  and  opMi,  sandy,  rich 
soil  sifted  amongst  them,  and  kept  well 
-watered,  to  encourage  them  to  root  freely. 
A  partially-shaded  piece  of  good  ground 
is  then  to  be  obosen  in  the  month  of 
^ay,  and  the  Violets  then  forked  up,  old 
and  young  altogether,  and  the  best  of 
the  young  plants  selected  and  planted 
out  a  foot  apait  each  way  singly.    They 
are  to  be  kept  well  surface-stirred  all  the 
summer,  and  by  October  they  will  be  fine 
plants  to  take  up  as  above  described. 

JRussian  VioUtS'-^Single  WhiUj  Double 
tFhiUe,  2>oubU  Blue,  and  other  hurdy 
irarieties—- gvow  in  a  similar  way,  with 
regard  to  ptanting  out  the  young  rosners 
and  summer  treatment,  and  they  are  also 
to  be  eafefiUly  taken  up  in  October ;  some 
placed  in  tv#^its,with  genUe  bottom* 


beat,  and  some  without  bottom-heat,  and 
a  quantity  planted  on  sloping  banks.  By 
this  simple  contrivance   abundance    of 
luxuiiant  flowers  are  kept  in  succession 
from  September  till  May.   Every  vanety 
is  kept  clear  from  side-shoots  or  runners 
all  the  summer.    All  the  varieties  are 
particularly  fond  of  chaired  artides  mixed 
with  the  soil. 
VrPBB's  BUOLOSS.    J^cAitiiK. 
Viper's  Gbass.    Sconone'ra, 
WjBQi'vuu    (Named  after  Virgil,  the. 
Boman    poet.     Nat.    ord..   Leguminous 
Planta  [Fabaceee].    Linn.,  10-2>e<MMidna 
1-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Sophora.) 

GreenhouM,  yellow-flowared  erergreena,  fimn 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  not  otfaerwiae 
specified.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  April ;  sandy  loam  and 
fibry  peat.  Lu'tea  is  generally  propagated  by 
layers  ur  spring  and  autumn. 

F.  amVm  (golden).   6.   July.    Abysrinia.    1777. 

—  Cape'fuis  (Cape).  S.  Purple,  white.  July.  1767. 

—  m^m'M  (intruded).    8.    July.    l7go. 

—  iu'tea  (yellow).    16.    July.    N.Amer.    181S. 

Hardy  deeiduous. 

—  iZoMnto«'tfM(Robinia-li]:e).  8.  August.  IBlg.^ 

—  sylvaftica  (mood).    4.    August.    1816. 

ViBGDiXAN  Gbbspeb.  Ampekfpm  hede. 

ra'cea, 

VntoiKXAirPoKE.  Pkytola'ceadeca'ndra, 
VnieiN's  BoWBR.     Cle*nuUi9  viiiee*Ua, 
VisCA'fiiA.     Rock    Lychnis.      (From 

viscus,  bifd-lime;  the  glutinous  stems. 

Nat.  wd.,  CloveuwrU  [Caiyophyllaces]. 

Linn.,  JO-DecaruUria  6-Decagynia,    Allied 

to  Catehfly.) 

Seeds  in  open  b«der,  in  April;  or  in  a  ahel* 
tei«d,  dry  pneet  in  September;  penmiials,  bf 
seeds  and  divisions;  dry  garden*soU.  L^ekmis 
eUp¥Ha  and  Hetwe^Uem  have  been  added  to  tkia 
genus. 

BAHmr  FXBBinnALS. 

r.  ne^/e'cto  (neglected).  |.  White.  Vsy.  I8O7. 

—  Sue'cica  (Swedish).  ^.  Pink. Jnne.Sweden.18M. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
K.  ee'^ro'M  (rose-of-heairen).   1.   Roae.   Jme. 
Meiico.    1843. 

—  grafoUiM  (slender).  Yellew.  Joae.  Texas.  1884.. 
-'gnmdifi^frm  (large-floweiad).    Yellow.    July. 

Texas.    1839. 

—  ocuia'ta  idark-0fedh  2.Pink.July.Algier8.184S. 

Vi'bcuh.  Mistletoe.  (From  vitcus, 
bird-lime;  the  berries  contain  a  viscid 
matter  like  bird-lime.  Nat.  oid-^LorantJis 
[Loranthacese].  Linn^  22-Diacia  ^Pen- 
tandtia,) 

The  if  isUetoe  thrives  best  on  the  ttem  and  the 
apple.  The  seed,  in  early  spring,  sbeold  tm 
squeezed  from  the  berries  into  cranides  «f  tha 
bark  undemeaUi  a  braach,  or  s&ts  h»  lada  oo 
purpose  in  the  bark. 

F.  a'jAtim  (white).   4«   Gten.    May*    Bagtaid* 
Vi'sMiA*    (Named  after  If.  Visme,  a 
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Lisbon   merchant.     Nat.  ord.,   Tutsans 

[Hypericaceffi],    Linn.,  IS-Polyadelphia 

2-Polyandria.) 

Stove,  yellow-flowered  evergreens.  Cattinn  of 
firmUh  cide-ahoots  in  sand,  in  May,  nnder  a  bell* 
glass,  and  placed  in  bottom-heat;  sandy  peat, 
fibry  loam,  and  a  little  rough  charcoal.  Winter 
temp.,  50^  to  66**;  summer,  W*  to  86^ 

F.  BraxUi^nsit  (BrasiUan.  WoM-trte),  8.  August* 
Braul.    1824. 

—  ^/a'^a  (smooth).  10.  Bed.  Jnly.  8.  Amer.  1824. 

—  Ouiane'tuis  (Ouianan.  WoM'tree)*  8.  August. 

Ouiana.     1824. 

—  seuUi/o'Ua  (stalkless-leaved).    Hay.    Ouiana. 

1820. 

Vi'tex.  Chaste-tree.  (From  vieo,  to 
bind;  the  flexible  branches.  Nat.  ord., 
J^5ena<  [Yerbenacess].  Linn.,  14-i>i<i{y- 
namia  2-Angiospermia, ) 

Purple-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 
The  hardy  by  cuttings  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a 
shady  border,  in  autumn,  or  in  a  sheltered  place 
without  the  hand-glass.  The  others  require 
greenhouse  and  stove  treatment,  and  are  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  under  a  bell-glass;  the 
stove  species  in  a  little  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam 
and  a  httie  peat. 

HARDY  DECmUOnS. 
■F.  <^gmu-ea^stus  (chaste-lamb-tree).   0.    White, 

blue.    Sicily.    1670. 
iati/o'lia  (broad-Ieaved).  0.  White,  blue. 

September.    Sicily.    1 670. 

STOVE  EVEROBEENS. 
F.  ala'ta  (winged).  10.  September.  E.  Ind.  18S0. 

—  (UH'saima  (tallest).    8.    Ceylon.    1810. 

—  arbo'rea  (faree).    SO. 

—  hVcolor  (two-coloured).    4.    E.  Ind.    1810. 

—  B^nomoi'des  (Bignonia*>like).  Blue.  CaracMf. 

1820. 

—  capita! ta  (headed).  Blue.  June.  Trinidad.  1822. 

—  2>oma'fia  (Don's).    Sierra  Leone.    18S4. 

—  ^jr«n/«'a  (gigantic).    GuayaquiL     1820. 

—  heteropkp'Ha  (various-leaved).   Blue.  £.  Ind. 

1820. 

—  inoi'ta(evLt'leaoed),  4.  August.  China.    1768. 

Greenhouse. 
<—  latifoflia  (broad-leaved).  Bloe.  July.   E.  Ind. 

1820. 
•—  leudcfxylon  (white- wooded).   4.  Ceylon.   1793. 

—  Negu'ndo  (Negundo).    4.     E.  Ind.     1812. 

—  owi'ta  (egg-/eaoed).    4.    July.    China.    1700' 

—  tah'gna  (wUlow-Zeaeed).  Blue.  July.  E.  Ind. 

1823. 
-->  trifl&ra  (three-flowered).   0.   Cayenne.    1819. 

—  tri/o'iia  (three-leaved).    4.    £.  Ind.    1769. 

—  um6ro'«a  (shady).    SO.    Jamaica.     1823. 

Ti'Tis.  The  Vine.  (From  the  Celtic 
ffipyd,  pronounced  vid,  best  of  trees. 
Nat.  ord.,  Vtneworts  [Vitacese].  Linn., 
6-Pentandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  deciduous,  all  but  one  green-flowered. 
Few  are  worth  growing  except  nini'/era  and  its 
varieties ;  the  ol^er  species  are  viewed  chiefly  in 
this  country  as  botanical  curiosities.  All  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  and  buds  of  the  ripe  wood, 
layers,  and  by  grafting  and  inarching.  Soil  for 
all,  a  rich,  open  loam.    See  Gsapk  Vinb. 

r.  bla'nda  (mild).    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  heterophy'Ua  (Tanoua-leaved).  10.  Blue.  Japan. 

1820. 


r.  paro;/o'/to  (smalMeaved).    Rimalaya.    1841.  \ 

—  ripa'ria  (river-bank).  20.  ilay.  N.  Amer.  1820. 

—  vini'fera  (wine-bearing).    SO.    June. 
apHfo'Ha  (parsley-leaved).  SO.  Jane.  1048. 

—  IFaZ/t'cM  (Wallieh's).    Nepaul.    1818.  | 

Yitta'rza.  (From  vitta,  a  riband ;  shape 
of  fronds.  Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Polypodia-. 
cesB].    Linn.,  ^-Cryptogamia  l-FUicesf^ 

Stove,  brown-ipored  Ferns.    See  Fasifi.    •• 

r.  anguitifoflia  (nartow-leaved).    Malacca.  . .  ^^ 

—  eUmjga'ta  (elongated).    S.  Amer.  '^  T\ 

—  ensif&rmiM  (sword-shaped).    May.    Braifl.  - 

—  ^amim/y/ta  (grass-leaved).  1.  July.  Bzasil. 

1820.  % 

—  Unea'fo  (lined).  S.  August*   8.  Aaer.   \m%\ 

—  ttotUrif&Ua  (soatera-leaved).    S.  Amer.         >^ 

Yivza'nia.  ([Named  after  Dr,  Vtviani, 
a  Swiss  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  Vivianiadt^ 
[ViTianiaceie].  Linn.,  lO'Vecandria  3-' 
Ttigynia.)  > 

Greenhouse,  Chilian  evergreens.  Cuttings  oC 
young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  May; 
sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  46^ to 
50° ;  summer,  00°  to  70°. 

V,  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).    9.   Bed.  July. 

1882. 
— >  man/o'/ta(mamm*leaved).  9.  Red.  July.  1838. 
— j»ar0(/fo'ra(sma]l-flowerea).  S.  White.  Jidy. 

1832. 

Yolkame'ria.  The  folloTring  are  to  be 
added  to  Gletbra : — 

CaeiUeafta  (prickly).    4.    White.    September. 
W.  Ind.    1739.    Stove  evergreen. 

—  Japo'nica  (Japan).   60.  Purple.  Japan.    1820. 

Greenhouse  evergreoi. 

Yo'yra.  (Guianan  name.  Nat  onL, 
OentianworU  [Oentianacese].  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Stove  herbaceous  peremuato.    Seeds  and  dlvi« 
sions  in  spring ;  sandy  loam,  witii  decayed  vage 
table  mould,  or  a  little  peat.    Winter  temp.,  MP 
to  65° ;  summer,  00°  to  80°. 

r.  cmrvfUa  (blue).  Blue.  June.  Trinidad.  1824. 

—  ro'aea  (rosy).    Red.    July.    Guiana.    182S. 

—  unifif^ra  (one-flowered).    Tdlow.   June.    W« 

Ind.     1824. 

Yrie'sia.  (Named  after 2>r.<2e  Vriese^ 
a  Butch  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  BromeiwcH* 
[Bromeliacesd].  Linn.,  Q-HexoRdria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Pitcaimia.) 

Stove  eveigreens.  For  culture,  tee  Pitcai'bhia. 

V.  j'tottcoj9ft2^'//a(mincy-green-Ieaved).  1^.  Purple^ 
white.  September.  Santa  Martiia.  1847. 

—  jEwi^tecfna  (parrot-Uke-^wered).   9.    Scaijet* 

July.    RioJanmo.    1880. 

—  speciVsa  (showy).    1^.  White.  March.    1847. 

w. 

Wachendo'rfia.  (Named  after  :E,  J". 
Wachendorfy  a  Batch  botaniat.  Nat.  ord^^ 
LUywcfis  [Liiiacese].  Linn.,  S-Triantlria 
I'Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse,  Cape  of  Good  Bope  bulb* ;  yeHow- 
flowwed,  ezG^t  wfaeK.otherwiae  aentionedy  and 
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requmng  the  lame  tmtm«iit  ai  the' larger  laas. 
They  bioom  in  April. 

W.  ^epifo'lia  inhott'leamA).    1.    Purple,    if 95. 
•^  BrejffUafna  (Bnyidn'a).    1.    1835. 

—  frramVnea  (gnM'leav^,    l. 

-^  Hibbe'rtii  (BihhetVt),    a.    1823. 

—  hirmUa  Ihairy).    l^.    Violet.     1 687. 
->  panicula'ta  (panided).    2.    1700. 

—  tene'Ua  (tender),    l.    I810. 

—  Mjrr<</to'ra  (thyme-flowered).   2.    May.  I75B. 

Wahlenbr'bgia.     (Named    after  Br, 

Wahlenherg,  author  of  "Mora  Lappo- 

nica."    Nat.  ord.,  BeUworts  [Ganipanu- 

lacese]..     lion.,   H-Peniandria   l-ifono. 

gynia.) 

All  are  blue-flowered,  except  when  otherwise 
mentioned.  Seeds  Under  a  glass  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  planted  oat  m  the  end  of  May ; 
division  of  perennials,  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  under  a 
hand*Iight ;  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  a  eool, 
moist  situation. 

OREENHOVSE  ANNUALS,  <!^0. 

W,  eapUla'Ht  {\i9it^teavedh   Kay.    N.  BoIUmd. 

1824.    Biennial. 
—>  ee'mita  (drooping).  Bfata,  white.   July.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1804.    Bienliial. 

—  de*t'*c«w  (gaping).  White.  June.  Bengal.  1918. 

—  gra'eiMs  (slender).  April.  N.S.Wales.  17»4. 

Biennial. 
^lUorafUa  (sea-shore).    April.    Van-  Diemen's 
Land.    1820.    Biennial. 

HABDY  PEBENNIALS. 
TF.  Jroa'AVa  (Arvatian).    May.    Spoip.     18^. 
-^  capiUu'cea  (hair-like-teaoe^).     White.    May. 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.    1822. 

—  gronatyro^ra  (large-flowered).  1.  July.  Sibexia. 

1782. 

—  KUaibe'lii  (Kitaibel's).  Violet.  June.  Hungary. 

1823. 

—  re'j^ene  (creeping),    i.    White.    July.    1830. 

HABDY  ANNUALS. 
\y,  Capensis  (Cape).    July.    I8I9. 

—  diffulaa  (spreading).     June.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1797. 

—  dioertifo-'ikt  (varions-leayed).'    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1822. 
— JWMilit  (bending).  May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
183fF. 

—  hiapVdula  (Imstly).    Blue,  white.   June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1816. 

—  /«»tf«'m(nBrrow-/eaoffii).  White.  July.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1822. 
'—  LobeUoi'dea  (Lobelia-Uke).'Palered.  July.  Ma- 
deira.    1777. 

—  nutaitu'nda  (much-drooping).    White.    July. 

Calabria.    1830. 
'— proeu'mbena    (lying-down).     July.     Cape   of 
Good  Hope.    1824. 

Waldstei'nia.  (Named  after  F,  von 
Waldstein,  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Moseworts  [Kosacese].  Linn.,  12 -/co- 
smidria  1-Mouogynia,     Allied  to  Geum.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.    For  culture,  aee 
Ob'um. 

IF.  geofdet  (aTens-like).  |.  Yellow.  June.  Hnn- 
garyt    1804. 

Walkb'ba.      (Named    after   Dr,    R, 
Walker,  founder  of  XhQ  Cambridge  Bo- 
62 


tanio  Garden.  Nat.  ord.,  Ochnads  [Och- 
nacesB].  linn.,  ti-Penlandria  l-Mono- 
gynia,) 

Stove,  yellow-flowered  everneens.  Cuttings  of 
half-npened  shoots,  or  firm  side-shoots,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  the  beginning  of  April; 
sandy  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  50*»  to  6o»  s 
summer,  60°  to  85^      . 

IF.  in<e«^o7io  (entire-leaved).  12.  Guiana.  . 
-- aerra'ta  {txw-leaved),    12.    Malabar.     1824. 

Walks.  iO'ee  Concbete  and  Gbayel 
Walks. 

Wall-cbess.     AWahis. 

Wallfloweb.     Cheira'nihiia, 

Walli'ohia.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  Wal^ 
/tcA,  curator  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden.  Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Palmacese]. 
linn.,  21-Mon(Bcia  Q-Hexandria.) 

Moist-stove  Palm.  Requires  a  light,  well- 
dramed  loam.  Increased  by  suckers^  which  must 
be  separated  gradually,  so  as  to  induce  Ihem  to 
root  before  being  finally  taken  from  the  parent. 
W,  denai/U/ra  (thickjy-flowered).  '  SikJwn  Hhn- 
malaya.  This  is  the  same  as  W,  eblongU 

Walls  are  usually  built  in  panels,' 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  one 
briok  thick,  with  pillars  at  these  specified 
distances,  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  their 
strength,  ai^d  the  foundation  a  brick  and 
a  half  thick.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Silver- 
lock,  of  Chichester,  is  worthy  of  adoption, 
since,  if  well  constructed,  it  is  equally 
durable,  and  saves  one-third  of  tbe  ex- 
pense. Walls  so  constructed  are  stated 
to  become  dry  after  rain  much  more 
rapidly  than  a  solid  wall  of  the  same  or 
any  other  thickness,  and  there  aj^ears 
not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  why  they  should 
not  ripen  fruit  equally  well.  He  forms 
the  wall  hollow,  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
by  placing  the  bricks  edgewise,  so  as  to 
form  two  facings ;  they  are  laid  in  good 
mortar,  and  the  joints  carefully  finished. 
They  are  placed  alternately  with  their 
faces  and  ends  to  the  outsides,  so  that 
every  second  brick  is  a  tie,  and  in  each 
succeedmg  course  a  brick  with  its  end 
outwards  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  one 
laid  lengthwise  on  either  side.  The  top 
^of  the  wsdl  must  be  covered  with  a  coping 
'of  stone  or  bricks  projecting  eight  inches. 
It  is  strengthened  at  every  twenty  feet  by 
piers  of  fourteen-inch  work,  built  in  the 
same  manner,  with  bricks  laid  on  edge. 

In  eveiy  instance  a  wall  should  never 
be  lower  than  eight  feet.  The  thickness 
usually  varies  with  the  height  of  the  wall, 
being  nine  inches  if  it  is  not  higher  than 
eight  feet;  thirteen  and  a  half  inches,  if 
above  eight  and  under  fourteen  feet;  and 
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oghteen  inobesi  from  loiqteeix  vp  to 
twenty  feet. 

Inclined  or  Sloping  Walls  have  been 
recommended,  but  have  always  failed  in 
practice.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  receive 
the  son's  rays  at  a  favourable,  angle,  but 
they  retain  wet,  and  become  so  much 
colder  by  radiation  at  night  than  perpen- 
dicular wallb,  that  they  are  found  to  be 
xmfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  fruit. 

The  Fluedwall  or  JTo^u^o// is  generally 
built  entirely  of  brick,  though,  where  stone 
is  abundant  and  more  economical,  the 
back  or  north  side  may  be  of  that  material. 
A  flued-wall  may  be  termed  a  hoUow  wall, 
in  which  the  vacuity  is  thrown  into  com. 
partments  aa  a  a,  to  facilitate  the  circu- 
lation of  smoke  and  heat  from,  the  base, 
or  surface  of  the  ground,  to  within  one 
o^  two  feet  of  the  doping.  Such  walls 
aragenerally  airanged  with  hooks  inserted 
under  the  coping,  to  admit  of  ftetening* 
some  description  of  protecting  covers, 
and  sometimes  fox  temponoy  glass  fraiovs. 
A  length  of  forty  feet,  and  from  ten  to. 
fifteen  high,  may  be  heated  by  one  fire, 
the  fomace  of  which,  b,  being  plaoad  .one 
or  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  first  course,  or  flue,  c,  will 
commence  one  foot  above  it,  and  be  two 
feet  six  indies  or  three  feet  high,  and 
the  second,  third,andfourth  courses,  d,e,/, 
lymrower  as  they  ascends  The  thickneas 
of  that  aide  of  the  flue  next  tha, south  or 


pceferable  side  6hould,for  the  first eomse, 
be  four  iDobes,.or  bnw^  and  bed ;  and^  for 
the  other  ooiirses,  it  w«?e  desirable  to 
have  bricks  cast  in  a  smaller  mould;  say. 
fer  the  second  conrse  time,  for  the. third 
two  and  three  quarters,  and  for  tiiie  fourth 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth.  This 
will  give  an  opportunity  of.  bevelling  the 
wjkll,  and  the  bricks  being  all  of-  the  same 
thickness,,  though  of.di&reii.twidtb8»  the 
external  aiq^earaneewill  be  eim^han 
thA.8aintt<--nSna.  QanL 


Wauxut.    Ju'$lam* 
Wabdian  Case.    See  Glass  Cabsw 
Wa'bbsa.    (Named  after  F.  Warn,  » 
botanical  collector.    Nat.  ord.,   Orchids 
[Orchidacess].     Linn.,  20-Oynimdria  I-. 
Monandria.    Allied  to  Grobya.) 
'    Stove  orchids,  grown  in  baskets.  SmOschtdi. 

W»  Hdentcifta{t9iO'U»iiMA'Upped),  Purple,whit«.i. 

September.    Caraccas.    1843. 
-^  qfofiua  (blue-l^»p0rf).  1 .  Wbite,  blue.  Angiut. 

Golnmbiat    1843^ 

—  di'/iciDlor- (two«eokiiured).    Puipla  and  white* 

Central  America.    1854. 
H*9<MHira'^aCfovi'»sided}.  Purpieand-white.  Cen* 
I  tral  Africa. 

—  rube'sceru  (red4i«h)f  Red.  Apnl*  BraiU.  1838. 

—  tri'cotor  (three-coleured).    2.  Yellow,  purple*. 

August.    Brasil.    1843. 

Watsb.  The  best  for  the  gardener's- 
purpose  is  rain  water,  preserved  in  tanks- 
sunk  in  the  earth,  and  rendered  tight 
either  by  puddling,  or  bricks  covered  with 
Parker's  cement.  To  keep  these  tanke- 
replenished,  gutters  should  run.  round 
the  eaves  of  avesj  stmctore  in  the  garden; 
and  communicate  with  them.  Eveiy  hun- 
dred cubic  inches  of  rain  water  contains 
mere  than  four  cubic  inches  of  air,  of 
whieh  more  than  half  are  carbonio  add 
gas,  and  the  remainder  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  sixt^rtwo  of 
the  former  to  thirly-eight  of  the  last 
named. 

That  obtained'  from  ponds'  or  springs 
invariably  contains  matters  offensive  or 
deleterious  to  plants.  That  known  as 
hard  watbeK»  centainiBg  aa  excess  of  salts 
of  lime  or  magnesia,  isinvadably  pregu- 
;dicial,  and  pond  water  is  scarcely  leiss  so. 
Jf  it  he  stagnant,  and*  loaded  with  vege- 
table extract,  it  is  even  wotso  than  hard. 
;spring  watery  for  it  then  oontains  car- 
ibnretted'  hydrogen^  and-  other  matters 
inoxipus  to  vegetables*  These  last-named 
waters,  if  obliged  to  be  employed  to  tender 
iplentS)  should'  have  a  pint  of  the  ammo- 
jniacal  water  of  the  gas-works,  mixed 
thoroughly  with  every  sixty  gallons,  an 
Ihoas  or  two  before  they  ave'Osed. 
,  Watsb-cbess.  {Ntuiu^rtium  offieina'le,) 
Varieties.'^SmBXi  Brown-leaved,  hardi- 
est.; Large  Brown-leaved»  best  for  deep 
water ;  Green-leaved,  earnest  cultivated. 

Planting  in  Water. — The  trenches  'vx 
which  they  are  grown  are  so  prepared*, 
that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  regidar  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  can  be  kept  up. 
These  troches  are  three  yards  broad^, 
and  eighty.seven  yards  long,  aiid  when> 
ever  one  is  to  be  planted  tibe  boUem  is 
xuade . ^luta ^xm  eud  slight^ sloBm&B<K 
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tiiat  the  water  whieb  flows  in  at  one  end 
may  ran  out  at  tbe  other.  If  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  is  not  sufficiently  moist,  a 
small  body  of  water  is  allowed  to  enter 
to  soften  it.  The  eresses  are  then  di- 
-^ed  into  small  sets  or  catlings,  with 
roots  attached  to  them;  and  these  are 
placed  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
inches  from  each  other«  At  the  end  of 
five  or  six  days  a  slight  dressing  of  well' 
deeompoBed  cow-dung  is  spread  over  aH 
the  plants,  and  this  is  pressed  down  by 
means  of  a  heavy  board,  to  which  a  long 
handle  is  obliquely  fixed.  The  water  is 
then  raised  to  tbe  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  never  higher.  £lach  trench 
is  thus  replanted  annually,  and  furnishes 
twelve  crops  during  the  season.  In  the 
summer  the  cresses  are  gathered  every 
fifteen  c*  twenty  days,  but  less  frequently 
during  winter ;  oare  is  taken  that  at  each 
gathering  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  bed 
is  left  untouched,  so  that  neither  the 
roots  may  be  exhausted, nor  the  succeed- 
ing gathilring  delayed.  After  every  cut- 
ting, a  little  decayed  cow-dung,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  large  bamywsfnl  to 
each  trench,  is  spread  over  the  naked 
plants,  and  this  is  beaten  down  by  means 
of  the  rammer  above  mentioned.  After 
the  water-cresses  have  been  thus  treated 
for  a  twelvemonth,  the  manure  forms  a 
tolerably  thick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tvench,  and  tends  to  raise  ite  level.  To 
xestore  it  to  ltd  original  level,  all  the 
jDefuse  should  be. thrown  out  upon  the 
herders  which  separate  the  trenches  from 
eachother.  These  bordersmay  be  planted 
inth  artichokes,  cabbages,  or  cauliftowers. 

Planting  in  Borders^ — This  must  be 
done  in  September,  and  in  a  moisA,  shady 
herder.  Plant  slips,  and  the  only  culti- 
ication  necessary  is  to  dig  the  earth  fine, 
to  draw  a  slight  trench  wibb  a  hoe,  to  fill 
this  with  water  until  it  beeomes  a  mud, 
to  cover  it  about  an  inch  deep  with  drift 
sand,  and  then  to  stick  in  the  slips  about 
six  inches  apart,  watering  them  imtil 
established.  The  sand  keeps  the  plants 
clean.  They  wiU  be  ready  for  gathering 
fpom  in -a  very  few  weeks,  and  the  shoots 
should  be  invariably  cut,  and  not  picked. 
7hey  are  not  so  mildvflavoured  as  those 
grown  in  water,  but  their  they  are  free 
f^om  aquatic  ineeots,  Sst, 

WatebfalIm    See  CASOiyOB. 

Watebino  Engine.    See.  £iFon«. 

Watebzko  Pots.  These  shooAd  have 
roses  pierced,  with  very  &ae  .hoif>.s :  th- 


diameter  of  those  usually  used  is  to® 
large*  Long^spouted  watering  pots  are 
required  for  watering  plants  in  pots  upon 
shelves.  French  watering  pots  have  zig- 
zag bends  in  the  spout,  to  break  from  the- 
plant  the  force  of  the  water.  Shelf  vrater- 
ing  pots  are  small  and  flat-bodied,  fbr 
giving  water  to  plants  overhead,  and  near 
the  glass  in  greenhouses  or  stoves. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  of  a 
watering  pot  from  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  S90, 
Oxford-street,  who  states  that  its  superi- 
ority consists  in  the  roses  being  so  formed 
as  to  give  the  water  throwli  from  them' 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  gentle 
shower  of  rdln, which  renders  itpeciSiiarly 
suitable  for  WateilBg  seedlings  or  other 
tender  plants.  As  the  brass  joints  which 
connect  the  roses  to  the  spout  are  made 
water- tighty  there  is  no  danger  of  its  re- 
turning oQtside,  to  Hie  annoyance  of  the  • 


person  using  it :  a  is  the  spout  to  which 
th'^.  roses  are  screwed ;  S,  the  box  to 
contain  either  spout  out  of  use ;  c  and 
dy  the  holes  in  which  the  join^  are 
placed;  e,  a  large  rose,  for  watering 
flower-beds ;  /,  a  smaller  rose,  for  water- 
ing plants  in  pots. 

Watkb  Jaat,    fffthrffphj^llum, 

Wati:R  Lekon.     Passifto'ra  tawifoflia. 

Water  Ln.Y.    Nympha'a, 

Watee  MEiiON.  Cu'cumisCiiru*Uu9,yai4. 

Water  Plants.    See  Aqua'azum. 

WaHer  Bsed.     Ar^ndo, 

WateSI  Vine.     Teira'cera  pottUo'ria. 

Water  Violet.    Hotto'nia* 

Watso'nia.   (Named  after  W.  WaUan^ 

a  London  apothecary.    Nat.  ord.,  Irids 

[Iridacese].    Linn.,  h'Tr'umdrui  1-Mono- 

gyiiia,    AUied  to  Gladiolus.) 

Attlbs,  tMaa  CapiB  of  Good  Hope,  ttMpt  where 
otherwise   mentioawl.    For   coltuK^  «0e   Gla- 

Ol'OLUS. 

W.  eUetroi'des  (aletris-Iike).  li.ScaTlet.JTune.l 774' 
<—  — —  variega'ta  (variegafed).    \\,   Variegated. 
June.     1774. 

—  angu'8ta^{n%tTo\f -flowered^.  ScarIet.Jttne.l825. 
-»  brwifo'Ua  (short-leaved).  1.  Pink.  May.  1794. 

—  coitipu*cta  (compact).  14.  Fluple.  June.  1831. 
— /M'^ffd  (bri^e).    4.    Red.    May.    179S« 
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W.  giau'eum  (miXky-gnen),    1^.    White.    July. 

Peru.    18^3. 
-''hu'miliailoyflj).    3.    Lake.    June.    1754. 

—  mWo^/ia  (iris-leaved).  2^.  Fle«h.  May.  1795. 
•*-  teuca'ntha  (white-flowered).    6.    White.    Ja- 
maica.   1825. 

"•' lUia'go  (MWtigo).    1.     White.     May.    South 
Europe..  1596. 

—  — ^ TOt'ww  (imaller).  |.  White.. May.  South 

Europe.    1596. 

—  Itn^foflium  (long-leaved).    Green.    Septem- 

ber.   Lin^.    1829; 
>— >  marginafta  (bordered).    3.    Pink.    July. 
— « mifnar  (leaser).   3.  Pink.   August.  1813. 

—  jr»nVna  (Merian's).   U.  Flesh.    May.   1750. 
-^  Nepale^rue  (Nepaul).    3.    White.    May.    Ne- 

paul.    1824. 
•^  planiagi'nea  (plantun-like).  3.  White.  June. 

1774. 
-^  puncte'^a  (dotted->7ower0(7).  1.  Purple.  June. 

1800. 

—  purpuVea  (purple).  5.  Purple.  Jamaica.  1885. 

—  ro'aea  (rosy).    3.    Pink.    July.    1803. 

—  — .-  a'lbo  (red-and- white).  1.  Pink, white.  July. 
-^.variegafta  (variegated).   1.   Variegated.   July. 

—  ru'bena  (red).    Red.    June.    18SS. 

;'—  ramofntm  (branchy).  3.  White.  May.  South 
Europe.    1570. 

—  fpjea'^a  (spiked).    1.    Pink.    May.    1791. 

—  atrictifio'ra  (erect- flowered).  1.  Red.  June.  1810. 

WATFABiNa-TBEE.    Vtbu'mum  larUa'tia, 

Weetec    See  Anthonymus. 

Weige'la.  (Named  after  G.  E,  Weigel, 
a  botanical  writer.  *  Nat.  ord.,  Capri/ails 
[CaprifoliacesB].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrub.    Cuttings  in  spring 
and  autumn,  under  a  hand-light,  or  even  in  a 
protected  border.    It  forces  as  easily  as  a  Lilac. 
Sandy  loam  and  a  little  leaf-mould. 
W.  r&sea  (rosy).  8.  Rosy.  April.  China.   1844. 

Weinma'nnia.     (Named  after  J".    W. 
Wcinmann,    a    German  botanist.    Nat 
'Ord.,   Cunoniads    [Cunoniacese] .    Linn., 
S'Octandria  2-Digynia.) 

White-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs.     Cuttings 

of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 

in  AprU.    The  stove  ones  in  bottom-heat,  the 

others  in  a  close,  cool  pit  or  frame;  sandy  loam 

'atid  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  old,  dried  cow-dung. 

STOVE. 
W.  elWptica  (avtil-leatfed).  4.  May.  S.  Amer.  1824. 

—  glafbra  (smooth).    6.    May.    Jamaica.    1815. 

—  hi'rta  (hairy).    6.    May.    Jamaica.    1830.  ' 

—  ova'ta{tgZ'leaved),    6.    May.    Peru.    1834. 

obeenhouse. 

W.  Austra'lia  (Australian).    N.  Holland.    1838. 

—  pantcu/a7a  (panicled).    Australia.    1881. 

—  pube'scena  (downy) .    1 847. 

Welch  Onion.    See  Ci'boul. 

Wellingto'nia.  (In  honour  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  Nat.  ord., 
Conifers  [Coniferfle].  Linn.,  22-2>t«cia 
10-Monadelphia . ) 

This,  appropriately  to  him  whom  it  commemo- 
rates, is  the  loftiest  of  known  trees.  Specimens 
are  known  with  trunks  300  feet  high,  and  20  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  perfectly 
hardy.   For  culture,  see  its  ally,  Taxo'diuh. 

W,  gigarUe'a  igismXie)*   300.   California.    1853. 


Wendla'ndia.     (Named    after   J.   O. 

Wendlandf  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 

Hanover.     Nat.   ord.,   Cinchonads    [Cin- 

cbonacese].    Linn.,  6-Hexandria  4,-Poly' 

gynia.    Allied  to  Hindsia.) 

Stove,  white-flowered  evergreens.  Cuttings  of 
the  points  of  young  shoots,  or  small  young  side- 
shoots,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  May ;  sandy 
loam,  fibry  peat,  and  a  Mttle  charcoal.  Winter 
temp.,  45**  to  55° ;  summer,  60"  to  80°.  FoptOi/o'lia 
is  hardy,  or  nearly  so. 

TT.  panieu/a7a  (panicled).   July.    Malay.    1830. 
—j)o/m/(/'o'/ta  (poplar-leaved).    10.    June.   Flo- 
rida.   1759. 
—  Hneto'ria  (dyer's).    July.    E.  Ind.    1«35. 

Werne'bia.  (Named  after  A.  G» 
TTiprn^,  the  celebrated  mineralogist.  Nat* 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  19- 
Syngenesia  2-SuperJliia,  Allied  to  Doro- 
nicum.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous.  Division  of  tfie  plmt 
in  spring;  sandy  loam,  well  drained;  requires  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  a  cold  pit  in  winter,  or  may  be 
treated  as  an  alpine  plant,  protected  from  severe 
frost  and  wet  in  winter. 

W.  ri'gida  (stiff)*    i*    February.    Quito.    1828. 

Westo'nia.  Add  the  foliinnng  to 
Glycine  :— 

GF.  tri/oUa'ta  (three*leavedj.'>  TeMow,red.  June. 
1830. 

WEsiBi'NaiA.     (Named  after   J*.   P. 

Westring^    physician    to   the    King    of 

Sweden.    Nat.  ord.,  Lipworts  [Lamia- 

ceai].      linn.,  I'i-JHdynamia   l-Gymno^ 

spermia.    Allied  to  Prostranthera.) 

Greenhouse,  blue-flowered  evergreens,  from 
New  Holland.  Cuttings  of  half^ripened  shoots 
in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell  or  hand-glass; 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  96** 
to  45°. 

W.  ruhitefofUa  (mbia-leaved).    3*    June.    1830. 
—  triphp'ita  (three-leaved).    Septembet.    1833. 

White  Beau-tbbe.    Py'rus  a'ria. 

White  Cedab.    Cvpre'ssus  ihyoi'des. 

White  Spruce.    Pi'ntis  a'lba. 

White -TiffiE.  Melaleu'caleucade'ndron, 

White  Vine.     Cle'matis  vita'lbon 

Whitfie'ldia.   (Named  after  T,  W7t,it. 

field,  a  botanical    collector  of   African 

plants.    Nat.  ord.,  Acanthads  [Acantha- 

cese].    JAnn.,l4:-I>idynamia  2'Angiosper' 

mia.    Allied  to  Barleria.) 

For  culture,  see  Baklx'bia. 

W.  lateri'tia  (brick-coloured).     S.     Lilae,   red. 
December.    Sierra  Leone.    1841. 

Whitla*via.  (In  honour  of  jP.  WhUlavh 
Esq.,  an  Irish  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Sydrophyls  [Hydrophyllacese].  T<inn., 
6-Pentandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  annual. 

W,grandiJU/ra    (large-flowered).    J^,    Pnrple. 
Janet    CalifomtK.    I8M. 
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Whobtlebhbbt.     Vacc&nium, 

Widow  Wail.     Cneo'rum, 

Wioa'ndia.    (Named  after  J.  Wigand, 

Bishop  of  Pomerania.    Nat.  ord.»  Hy- 

drophyU    [Hydrophyllaces].    Linn.,  6- 

Peniandria  2-Diyynia,  Allied  to  Hy  drolea. ) 

Store  herbaceous.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed  in  spring; 
and,  we  should  think,  bv  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  taken  olf  with  a  heel,  after  the  plant  has 
broken  a  freih  afteropruning ;  sandj  loam  and 
^brv  peat,  with  charcoal  nodules.  Winter  tejnp., 
SdP  to  55° ;  summer,  60**  to  85°. 
TF.  Caraccfuafna  (Caraecas).    0.    lalae.    AprU. 

Caraccas.    1836. 
^  Ku'fUhii  (Kunth*s).  Blue.  April.  Mexico.  1837. 
^-  u'renM  (stinging).  Violet.  April.  Mexico.  1837. 

WiLDEBNESs.    See  Labybikth. 

Wild  Liquobice.    A'hrut. 

Wild  Sebvice.    Py'rus  torminaHit. 

Willow.    SaHix* 

Willttghbe'ia.    (Named  after  P.  Wil- 

Inghby,  a  pupil  of  Bay.    Nat.  ord.,  Dog- 

hanes     ( Apocynaceffi]«       Linn.,    i-Pen- 

iandria    I'Monogynia.    Allied    to   Alla- 

nanda.) 
Stove  evergreen.  For  culture,  tee  Allaxa'iid a. 

TT.  e(ftf'<i«  (eatable).    10.    Pale  pink.    July.    £. 
Ind.     1818. 

Wind  Flowbb.   Gentia*na  pneumona'n- 
the  and  Ane'tnone, 

Wine  Palm.    ManicaWia, 

Winged  'PKk.Teiragono'lobuspurpu'reus. 

WiNTKB  Aconite.    Era'nthii, 

Winteb  Bebbt.    Pri'noi. 

Winteb  Cbess.    Barba'rea. 

Winteb  Moth.    See  Gheuietobia. 

Winteb  Sweet.     OrVganvm  heracleo*- 
iicum. 

WiBE-WoBMs  are  the  larvie  of  various 
-species  of  Elater^  Click  Beetle,  or  Skip- 
jack.   To  remove  the  wire-worm  from 
a  soil,  no  mode  is  known  bat  frequently 
.  digging  it  and  picking  them  out,  as  their 
yellow  colour  I'enders  them  easily  de- 
,  tected.    To  prevent  their  attack  upon  a 
crop,  mix  a  little  spirit  of  tar,  or  a  larger 
qimntity  of  gas-lime,  with  the  soil.    It 
has  been  stated  that  growing  white  mus- 
'  tard  drives  them  away,  and  it  is  certainly 
worth  the  trial.    To  entrap  them,  and 
tempt  them  away  from  a  crop  they  have 
attacked,  huiy  potatoes  in  the  soil  near 
the  crop ;  and  if  each  potato  has  a  stick 
•thrust  through  it,  this  serves  as  a  handle 
by  which  it  may  he  taken  up,  and  the 
-wire-worms  which  have  penetrated  it  be 
destroyed.    To  decoy  them  from  beds  of 
Anemones,  Kanuncidases,  4sc.,  it  is  said 
•to  be  a  successful  plan  to  grow  round  the 
beds  at^  edging  of  daisies,  for  the  roots 
of  which  they  have  a  decided  preference. 


WlsTA'BU.  (Named  after  C.  Wistar^ 
an  American  professor.  Nat.  ord.,  Leg%^ 
ndnovM  Plants  [Fabaoeie].  linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  ^Decandria,) 

Hardy  decidnoua,  purpliah-flowered  dimben* 
Seedi  when  obtainable;  enttinga  of  the  atrong 
root! ;  bv  cuttinga  of  the  youns  shoota,  getUng ' 
firm,  under  a  hand-light,  in  sanoy  aoil,  but  more 
generally  by  layera  of  long-ripened  yoimg  ahoota, 
aa  then  »1mo«t  every  bud  will  form  a  plant* 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

W.Jloribu'nda  (bnndle-fiowered).   May.   Japan» 
~-' frutt^aeens  Cahrubby).  10.  July*  N.  Amer.  17S4* 

—  Sifie'fult  (Chineae;.    May.    China.    1818. 

—  aftba  (white).  SO.  White.  April*  China.  1846» 

Witch  Hazel;    ffamame'Hs, 

Witbebi'noia.      (Named    after    Dr, 

Withering,  a  British  botanist.    Nat  ord., 

Nightshades  [Solanaoee].    linn.,  b-Pen- 

tandrial'Monogynia,  Allied toCapsioum.) 

Oceenhovae  herbaceona  and  evergreeai.  Pereo- 
nialfl,  by  aeed,  and  ditirions  of  the  plant  and 
tttbera;  eTei|^ena,  by  cuttinga  in  aand,  under  a 
bell-glaaa ;  neb,  aandy  loam*  Winter  temp.,  S8^ 
to4er. 

ir.  €ratt//'o'/fa  (thiek-leaved).  9.  Yellow.  Jose. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1700.    Evergreen. 

—  montafna  (mountain).  1.  White.  June.  Peru. 

1822. 
^purpufrea  (purple).    ^.    Pale  purple.    July. 
Chili.    182g.    Tuberoufl. 

—  stramoni/o'Ua  (stramonium-IeaTed).S.  Yellow. 

June.    Mexico.    1818.    Evergreen. 

Whsb'nia.  (Named  after  M,  Witsen, 
a  Dutch  patron  of  botany.  Nat.  ord., 
Irids  [Iridaeese].  linn.,  S-Triandria 
I'Monogynia.y 

Greenhouse,  purplish  -  flowered*  herbaceona 
plants,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seeds 
m  a  slight  hotbed  in  April ;  divisions  of  the  plant 
then,  or  taking  off  the  sucker-like  offsets ;  sandy 
peat  and  a  little  fibry  loam,  with  a  little  rougn 
chareoal,  and  well-drained.  Winter  temp.,  40** 
to  48°. 

W,  corymho'sa  (eorymbed).    \, .  Jane.    1803* 

—  Mau'ra  (Moorish).    4.    December.    1700* 

—  par^t'/a  (divided).    April.     1893. 

—  ramcfsa  (branched).    1.    April.    181 9. 

Wolf's-bane.    AconVtum  IvpucVdum. 

Wollasto'nia.  (Named  after  i)r.  IFb/- 
lastoHf  a  great  chemist.  Nat.  ord..  Com- 
posites [Asteracese].  lAnn,fl9-Syngenesia 
2-SuperJlua,) 

An  annual*  Seeds  in  a  hotbed  in  March  or 
April ;  plants  pricked  out,  and  afterwards  bloomed 
in  the  greenhouse  or  plant-stove ;  sandy  loam  and 
peat. 

IT.  A^'ra  (two-flowered)*  Yellow.  July.  E.Iod. 
1818. 

Wood  Ashes.    See  Ashes. 

Woodbine.  Caprifo'liumpericlyme*num, 

WooDUCE.    See  Oni'scus. 

WooDBOOF     Aspe'rula, 

Wood  Sobbbl.    Qxalis. 

Woollen  lUas.  See AxuuLMATrRBM. 
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WoiU'DteA.  (Named  after  J.  ^ooit,  a 
British  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Femt  [Poly- 
podia«e«J.  Liim.,  ^' Oryptoffamta  1- 
FiliceB.) 

Htedf,  brova-tpoMd  Fwna,  «uept  mo'lMf  «nd 
puMacam^  tihieh  nquire  (Am  ato«e.  Am  F«&if«. 
IT.  CaiM»i<fi0aCCa«eMiait}>.  September.  CaucMOf. 
'— Wll^e'Ua  (nnoothisli).    September.   N.  Amer. 

—  AyptffAo'rea  (aorthern).    |.    Julf.    SeotttnO. 

—  Jioe'nMf  (Ilva).    ^.    June.    Britain. 
^  flM^//if  (Boft).    Jidgr.    BnasU. 
•^obMaa  (blunt),    i.    Jiim.'  N.Araer.    IIBOv 
~  PMrimVna  (Perrin's).    June.    N.Amer. 
'i^oubt*acM8{dommj),    Jmiew    Bracil.    IM^ 
^veama  (clothed).    June.    N.Amer.    18lo< 

Woodwa'bdu.  (Named  after  T.  i^. 
TTotfifct'artf,  a  Britiah  botanist  Nat.  ori,. 
Jftffiw  [Polypodiace»].  lian.,  SA-Cryirfo- 
gamia  l*FiUee$,) 

Hstdy  bsawA-apoved  F«n».  JB<i^rf<ww>  ruiilree 
■belter  in  winter.    ^0  Fnana. 

W.  angustifo'Ua  (narrow-leaTed).     1.     Angoat 
N.  Amer.    18IS. 

—  Japdnica  (Japanese).    September.    Japan. 
^r^'diMM  (rooting^MMMitf).  1^.  Julf*  KaAeiw. 

1779. 
^  thel^piwoHdm  (thfllyytoMJika).   SeptamlMK. 
N.  Amer. 

—  Vtrg^niea  (Virf«niaB).L^Aii8«aC.N.Am«rJ734. 

WofiKiNa  is  a  gardener's  term  for  the 
practice  of  grafting.  **  To  worit  **  upon  a 
stock  is  to  graft  upon  it. 

Wo'rmia.  (Named  after  O,  Wormiusy 
a  Danish  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  DUleaiads 
[IHlleniacefle].  Linn.,  IS-Pobfandria  5- 
Pentagynia,    Allied  to  DiTlenia.) 

Stove  evergreen.    See  Dix.lb'iiia« 
W.  4etUa'*a  (toothed).  M.  Yellov.  Cojto*.  IBie. 

WoBMWOOP.    Artetm'sia. 

Woni^DS.    ^ee.£xTBATA9AT]E9  Sap* 

Wound WOBT.    Anthy'llis  vulnera'ria. 

.Wsi'aHizi.  {Named  alter  Dr.  Wrighi, 
of  Jamaioa.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbcknet  [ Apo- 
cynace»],.  linn.,  yPeatandria  X^Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Alstonia.) 

Stove  everfreen  shruba,  with  white  fonrera.  and 
from  the  East  Indiea»  except  where  otherwine 
described.    For  culture,  «ee  Albto'iTia. 

W,  anjt(«fl/o1<a'(narroW-leaved).  8.  September. 

S.  Amer.    1752. 
.'~-  nniUaetnttfriea  (antidytentaric),    10.    1778. 

—  cocci'nea  (acarlet).    13.   Souriet.   July.    isas. 

—  ^foi'Aia  (doubtful).    Orange.    June.    liU9« 

—  latifo'Ua  (broad4eaved).    SO.     August.    Mt^ 

vannah.    17^3. 
— ptcfte^MHTfu^downy).  4.  Green,  ydlow*  ITarch. 

N.  Holhtnd.    I829. 
-- tincto'ria  (Aw*^).    Ift.    ltl«^ 
— ^  Zayto'mca  (CeyXon)* 

Witlfe'nu.  (Named  after  F.  Wuifeny 
a  botanical  author.  Nat.  wd.,  FigworU 
[Scrophulariaeen].  TJnw.,  ^-JHaudria 
i^MonogynioM) 


Hardy  b«1iia«Mia.  Sepd»  lad  dMmsm  m 
spring ;  light,  rich  soU,  and  a  dry,  elevated  place 
in  winter,  or  kept  from  damp  in  a  dry,  cool  pit 

TT.  ifmA«r»^Vna  (Amherst*s).  i.  Lilae.  July. 
Chinese.    Tartary.     1 84$. 

-~  CiUifUMaca  (Garinthian).  1^.  Bine.  July. 
Carinthia.    181/' 

'■^  Notonia'na  {Eaat  Indian).  |.  Purple.  No- 
vember.   Ceylon.    I8SI. 

Wu'iiFFiA.  (Named  after  J.  C.  Wu^, 
author  of '^  Flora  Borussioa."  Nat.  ord.. 
Composites  [Asterace®].  Linn.,  19-5y»- 
gme9ia4>'Nece9saria,JJ\ied  toEudbeekia«) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  spring  or  summer ;  sandy 
iMun  and  |«af-mo«M.  Winter  temp.,  4ft*  to  88^ ; 
summer,  S^'' to  88°. 

TF.  macu/aVa  C9pott«d).    ToOow.  J«lic^   Bianl. 
■  1882. 

Wu'RMBEA.  (Named  after  F.  V, 
Wwrn^e^  a  Duteh  naturalist.  Nat.  ord., 
Melanthi  [Me|anth«u)e»].  Iiinn*,  QHeat^ 
andria  ^-IMgynia.  Allied  to  Meknthiom.) 

Half-hardy  bnUA,  from  the  Capoof  Good  Bapflk 
and  all  but  one  white-flowered.  For  calturo»  Jm 
Mau4'llTSiUM. . 

W.  campanula'ta  (b«ll-flowered).    4.    J«li«« 
— /owgiAoVa  (long-flowered).    |.    May.    1788» 

—  pu'mila  (dwarf),    i.    May.     1800. 

—  pwr]»wtre«(porple).    i;    Pteple.    May.    1788. 

Wych  Elm.     Zrimu$  monta^nus. 


XANTHOBm'aA.  YelloirBoot  (From 
xanthosy  yellow,  aad  rAwo,  ft  root.  Nat. 
ord^  i^^TMcg^Mi^  lEaaunooiaeesa]*  linn., 
b^P€MUmdri4  ^-Pidygyim^ 

Hardy  evergreen  shrub.    Suckers ;  sandy 
and  peat ;  do«a  beat  io  a  moist  aitua^on. 
Z.  <vi»/a7««  (fianley-leaved).    8.    PorpW,! 
FebruMy.    N.  Amer.    I7w. 

Xanthobrh^'a.  Grass-tree.  (From 
xantliosy  yellow,  and  rheo,  to  flow;  yellov 
juice.  Nat.  ord.,  JAlyworU  [loliAceee]. 
Linn.,  6.i^«aAufarMi  l-Jt|biM>yyMia.  AlUe4 
U>  Apb^Uantheiu) 

Grtanhous«,  whvte-flavared  fOanto,  frwn  K«v 
Holland.    For  cuUuxcw  mf  ApffTX«i.A'itTHS8« 

X.  aM«/>'a'2M  (aonthcrn).    S.    1824.    Ev^r^reea. 

—  ftrac^ea'te  (bracted).    2.    1816.    HerbaceoM. 

—  Aa'«^7t«  (spear).    4.    180S.    Bvemeen. 
.^jUf'mitfc  (dwarf).    2.    18U.    Harbaaeava. 

^  me^dia  (iatermodirte),    SU    l«ft».    Kv«rgr«aa. 
^  mi'nor  (smaller).   2.    1804,    Horbaceoua. 

3U»Tffo'soMA.  (From  iww^Aoi,  yeUow, 
ai^d  $om(h  «  v^y  t  ^^  edible  roots.  Nat> 
ord-i^r«iptA4:aae»>  laxm^.TX-M^nrnd^ 
7'Sepiandria.    AAIkd  AQ  CftladiiiSi.) 

fttortplapta,    F4»r«tiite9i«»<iMC*Wawaf« 
X  J^ettiifnii^fviMmh  TcUfffW  Map*  ••  J«MV- 

^sagtttam^  (arfS^lel»od).     Whila.     BUy- 
W,.IaA.    !?».    "   ' 
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Xaktho'*<lon.  Toofhftcaieitree.  (Ffdm 
aanihoB,  yeUow,  and  «yfof»,  wood.  Nat. 
oi^M^ffftfAoary/sCXanthozylaoeiB}.  Litnu, 
d8>J>i(ecia  6-Pentandria,) 

Nearly  all  wfaite-flowend ;  entttnga  in  aand, 
under  a  belUglasa,  in  May ;  the  stoTe  tpeeieii  in 
heat;  the  harSy  speeiea  by  aeed,  pieMa  ofthe 
loota,  and  cuttings  of  the  ripened  ahoots  in  aandy 
aoO,  under  a  hand4ightt  sudy  loam  aitita  nay  of 
them. 

HAftDT  BECIDtTOtJB. 
X./i(»aJM«m  (aah-like).   U.  Maceh.  M.Amer. 

1759.  . 

—  mi'/0(p>i)d).  10.  Telbwish.  March.  N.Amer. 

18i8. 
^^trieaffpum  (three-eaptnled).    0.     Jnly*     N. 

Amer.    1^00. 

STOVE  EVESeBKENS, 
X*  P^ue  (related^.    Jif  exLco.    1826. 
o-  Budru'nga  (Budrunga).  SO.   Mardi.  "E.  Ind. 

r825. 

—  eia'va-He'rculia  CHereolea'-dnlO*  AO.  W.  lad. 

1739- 
-^  heterophy'tium   (▼arioni  •  feictrsd).     Bdtttbbn. 

1823. 

—  hermaphrodiUum  (two>aexed).6Q.  6aiana.l8SS. 
^jufflandifo'tiutn  rwafaiut-leaved).  W.  Ind.  1822. 
*<— fit^tdtim  (shining).    6.    China.    1883. 
•^piperi'tum  (pepper-like).  6.   Septeniber.   la> 

pan.    1778.    erecntaooso. 
^  pter&ta  i^tt^ed-leaf-itaUied},    Aogvat*    Ja^ 

naiea.    1766. 
T-  9apindoi'dea  (sapinda-like).    Jcnudea. 
«-  9piwo'9um  (themy).    6«  ■  Janaiea.    iflM. 
'-^trag&dea  (goat*a-tooth).     6.     dt«  Domingo. 

»7*9. 

—  triphy'tlum  (three-leavM).  '4.  Pttnag.  1890. 

Xera'ntheuuu.  (From  xeros,  diy,  and 
mfhos,  a  flowir ;  everlastiag  flower.  Nat. 
ord.,  Composiies  [AsteraMfs].  linn.,  19- 
Syngeneda  2'Super/lua,) 

'  The  flowers,  lifter  bring  diied,  may  he  dyed  of 
any  colour.  Harc^  anniiala.  Soeda  in  the  open 
herder  in  April. 

Z.  afmnntm  (annuitl^.   S.   Psrple.    July.   South 

Europe.    1570. 
.••ertf'cfom  (upright).  White.  June.  Persia.  1836. 

—  inape'rtmn  (unopened).  3.  Purple.  July.  South 

JSurope.    1030. 

—  Umgipappo'aum  (long-feathered).  White.  June. 

Persia.    1986. 
•^""^mrtentafle  {tmtUn).  a.'White.  Jily.  Levant.' 
171s. 

JIjsbopht'llw.  (From  xeros,  dcy,  and 
pAy^ofi,  a  leaf;  di79  grassy  leaves..  Nat. 
avdU  MeiarUlu  [J^KelanthaceflB].  Linn., 
e'Sextrndna  S-ZVi^yata.  Allied  to  He- 
lonias.) 

White-flowered,  herhaeeons  perannidsa  from 
.  North- Ameaiea.    Seeds  and  division  of  the  plant 
in  spring.    A  rather  moist,  peaty  border  suits 
tiMm  best.    SabodHUa  requires  a  store. 

X.  a4iAo<fo;ot'dflt<a8phodel.Uka).   l.  May.   1766. 

—  mramifnewn  (graasy).    S.    May.    1812. 

—  SaAoiUtla  (SabadUla).    t.    Vera  Cm.    1830.' 
«-.1e'iMHr<tough.|8«Mi«).    1^.    May.    mi. 

•  Spanish  apothecaxjCi   'Kftt  oid^  Oomim^ 


'fiiet  [AsteraoeiB].    Ijhm.,  l^-'SyngmetUt 
H'Superfiua,    Allied  to  Sanvitalia.) 

'TOlowJflow«rod,Meiti«an  plants.  Annmls.'hT 
seeds  in  the  open  border  in  April  {  perennials^ 
alM,  hy  diflslon-of  the  plant  in  spring,  and  these, 
in  general,  will  want  the  protection  of  a  dry,  cool 
pitfaiwiMttr. 

nmuiiss. 

Z#(7ata«itff^'<<€aTanillet').    3.  AagHst.  I8f0< 

Biennial. 
—/0'^itfa  (stinking).    2^.    August.    1824. 

—  heterophy'tta  (variable-leaved).  2.  July.  1837^ 

HEBBACEOUS  PBItEKNIAIiS. 
X,  ewiMfu  (heart-feaverf).  3.  Septemhter.   1826-. 
*- eneetoi'tfes  (eneelia-Hke).    S.    August.    179S. 

Xihb'mia.  (Named  after  J^.  Ximenes^  a 
Spanish  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Oiacads 
[Olaoaceas].  LiniL,  8-Octotu/rta  I'MonO" 
gynia.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  May,  and  in 
bottom-heat ;  sandy,  fibry  peat,  and  lumpy  loam* 
Winter  temp.,  65**  te  60° ;  summer,  60^  to  86*>. 

2.  Americafna  (American).    15.   Tellowiah.  -W* 
Ind.    1759. 

—  tne'rmM  (unarmed).  40.  White.  Jamaica.  KIO. 

—  iaMCMlB'to(spear«leaimi).  rellow.April.  China. 

1890. 

—  obhngif&Uu  (oblong-leaved).    Green.     June* 

Australia.    1823. 

XiPHi'Dium.  (From  xiphoty  a  sword; 
sword-like  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  LilyworU 
[LiliaoeflB].  Linn.,  %'Sexandr%a  l-Mo*- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Wacbendoi^a.) 

Stove,  West  Indian,  herbaceoua  perenniala. 
Divisions  of  the  plant  as  fresh  growth  oom^ 
menoes ;  rich,  flbry  loam  and  flbry  peat,  and  a 
small  portion  of  charcoal  and  sand.  WitttW 
temp.,  50<*  to  68*' ;  summer,  60°  to  86°. 

X.  a'lhum  (white).    1^.    White.    1787. 

—  o«ru'/euin  <blue).    1^.    Blue.     1793. 

>- ^'fan^tf'uin  (gigantic).  White.  October.  tMK« 

XiPHo'PTBBis.  Sword  Fern.  (From 
xyphos,  a  sword,  and  pteriSt  a  fern.  'Kat 
ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiace»}.  linn,,  24- 
Crgptoganua  l'FiUc«$.) 

Stove,  hromi-apdred  Feins.    See  Fanta. 

X,  heterophsf'Ua  (yariable-leaved).    i.  Joae.   N« 
Holland.    1824. 

—  snyosurot'iifl*  (myosurus-lUce).  June.  W.  lnd< 

1824. 

—aerrWa'to  (saw-Uke>.  i.  June.  W.  Ind.  18SS. 

Xylofhy'lla.  (From  wglon,  wood,  and 

phyliant  a  leaf;  texture  of  the  leav^ 

Hmt,  ord.,  Spvrgeworts  [Skiphorbiacea^. 

Linn.,  21-Moncecia  lO-Decarutrm,    Allied 

to  Phyllanthus.) 

Stove,  yellow  •  and  -  red  -  flowered  evergreens, 
-ftom  Jamaica,  unloM  othenrase-uentioiied.  Sec 
culture,  see  PH«i.i»A'ifT»«a. 

X.  angua^fMia  (narrow^eaved).    July.    17t9* 

—  elongafta  (eleagated-JeaaMT).    Attffflst.    tOt. 
— /u/ea'ta  (aleUe-/«ttMtf).    Jnly.    1^. 
^Mfi^Um  (biwad-lfirved).    Augnat.    l^tS. 

—  fmra'rit  (nanmw-lcao«l).    Angnak    1819* 
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jr.  longifa'tta  (lenjr-leaved).  Augutt.E.  Ind.  181^. 

—  me'dta  (intermediate).    August.    1825. 
.—  montafna  (mountain).    August.    I8iy.        ^ 

.—  ebovdta  (reTerBed-egg-teaoe<2).Augiut.  Siotna. 

.-.-rain(/^ra  (branch-ilowered).  Aagiut*  Sib^rift. 

1785. 
'  — ^ecio^M  (showy).    September.    |816. 

,  Xylo'pia.  (From  xylon,  wood,  and 
pieroHt  bitter ;  the  wood  and  fruit  of  X. 

fla'bra  are  called  Bitterwood  in  the  West 
ndies.   Nat.  ord.,  Anonads  [AnonaceflB]* 
Iiinn.,  IS-Polyandria  6-Polygyniu,) 

■'•  Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  firm,  stubbjr 
side>8liooti  one  year  old,  with  most  of  the  leaves 
adhering,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  sandy 
loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  bif*  to  65*^; 
•nmmer,  60**  to  85**. 

X./ru/e'fctffM (shrubby).,  4.    GoUna.    18SS. 
f^  gla'bra  (•mooth-fruUed),   SO.  Jamaica.   1830. 

—  mttrica'/o  Crough-/it«7tfd;.    4.   W.Ind.  177P. 

Y.* 

Yellow  Boot!    Hydra*aii8, 
•    Yellow  Sultak.  Centau'rea  suave* olens. 

Yew-tree.    To!xu$. 
.  ,  Yu'cca.  Adam's  Needle.  (Name  of  the 
plant  in  Peru.  Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts  [lili- 
acese].  linn.,  d-jffexandria  l-Monogynia,) 

H  AU  whitish-flowered  evergreens.  Sometimes  by 
■eeds,  sown  immediately  they  are  ripe,  in  a  slight 
liotbed;  generally  by  suckers,  but  also,  at  times, 
from  young  shoots  that  branch  from  the  stems ; 

■  deep,  dry,  sandy  loam  is  their  favourite  soil ;  a 
few  require  the  assistance  of  a  stove  or  green- 
iionse,  but  most  of  them  stand  the  open  air  in 
England.  AUtif&lia  is,  perhaps, the  tenderest  of  kU 
the  hardy  ones.  They  flourish  near  the  aca-shore. 

.We  may  add,  that  they  seem  quite  at  home  on  a 
lokoli,  or  on  roek-work. 

t  HARDT. 

y,  aeumina'ta  (po\nt»i'flowered),  6.  Atiga*t'1800. 

—  aletri/o'rmis  (aletris-like).   2.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1833.    Greenhouse 

—  olot/pVta  (l^o«-leaved).  S.  August.   S.  Amer. 

1696. 

•—  ——i  pe'ndula  (drooping-/eao«()*  13.  August. 

— > variega'ta  (variegated-/0aeed).  8.  August. 

'-^  angtuttfo^lia  (narrow-leaved).  8.  July.   Mis- 
souri.   1811. 

'— areuo'/a  (bowed).    1.    July.    1817. 

'^  conca'tm  (hoWoyf-teaoed),   l^.   August.    18l6. 

*-  conspifeua  (conspicuous).  3. 1818.  Greenhouse. 

—  crenvUqfta  (scoUo]led) .    1818. 
•^drac&nit  (dragon).    8.    August.     8.  Amer. 

\  K  1788.    Greeohottse. 

'-'filamentiffsa  (thrdfcdy).  2.  September.  Virginia. 
iff75. 

— eartc^a'to  (variegated-leaved).    2.    Sep* 

j  tembef. 

^>7a'mda  (flaccid).    2.    1816. 

.—j'totMre'Mene  (milky-green).  2.  July.  N.Amer. 

1810. 

'  —  ^/or{</«a  (glorious).   4.  July.   America.  1596. 
— /o'/tut-«art>f  o'^variegated-Ieaved).  JiUy . 

—  ohli'qua  (oblique-ieOMd).    4.    1808. 
.  —  —  moyor. (larger).    4.    1808. 

^  pube'ruia  (rather-downy).    August. 

—  re^'roa  (ci>rled-back-/eaoetf).     8.  ■  AagOit. 

.  Georgia.    1794. 


F.  ru'/o^ci'ncta  (reddish-edged).  H^  July.  1816. 
Stove. 

—  $erruMta  {•VLW^edged),    10.    Carolina.    1808. 

—  efrt'cfa  (upright).    1.   July.    Carolina.    1817* 

—  eupe'rAe  (superb).    10.    August. 

—  «en«i^o'/<a  (slender-leaved).    1.   Malta.    1817. 

STOVE. 
Y.  gra'eili*  (slender).    July.    Mexico.    1839. 
~  graminifo'Ua  (grass-leaved).    Mexico.    1838» 

—  toJeetVen*  (uale  green).    Mexico.     1838. 

—  longifo'lia  (long-leaved).    Mexico.     1830. 
-^  PUcairniafo'iia  (Pitcaimia-leaved).    Meucff. 

1 838. 

—  feiTA^/o'lia  (stw-leaved).    Uezieo.    188& 


■    z.    ■        ' 

Zala'ccA  AsSA'incA.  €a*lamtuZala*eca. 

Za'mia.  (From  zamia,  loss ;  the  barren 
appearance  of  the  male  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
Cycads  [CycadacesB].  lAnn.,  22-Dicecia 
12-Icosandria,) 

A  race  of  plants  intermediate  between  Ferns 
and  Palms.  Those  not  otherwise  »pedfied  are 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  wtQ  succeed 
in  a  greenhouse ;  but  all  do  best  in  a  stove^  ^"^^i* 
ers ;  rich,  loamy  soil.  Winter  tcmp^  45'»  to  5&*^j 
summer,  6o°  to  80^ 

Z.  angustifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).    2.    July. 
-^.Ca'JTra  (Caffcarian).    4. 

—  cpcadi/o'Ha  (cycas*leaved).    8.    1778. 

—  ey'cadur  (cyces-like).    8.    177».    , 

^ de'tUis (ftetk'Umg'leaved).  I.July.   W..|iid« 

1777.  ^     ^ 

—/ttr/«ro'cea  (scurfy).  8.  July.  W.Ind.  1691. 

—  Ao'rrida  (horrid),   6.    1800. 

—  integriff/lia  (entire-leaved.   Dwarf).  2.  Joif . 

W.Ind.    1768. 

—  kamginifaa  (woolly).    8.    1812. 

—  ta(^/ia  (broad-leaved).    6. 

—  ton«ri/«''»a  (long-leaved;.    7.    1818. 

—  mi^dia  (mediate).    2.    July.    W.  Ind.    17te, 

—  prunl/era  (plum-bearing).    14. 

—  jni'mtto  (dwarf). .  14*    1812. 

—  pu'n^efM  (stinging).    10.    1778» 

—  joy jTntf'o  (pigmy).    *.    May.    W.Ind. 

—  repafnda  (ytKrg'leaeedti*    6. 

—  jptno'«a  (spiny).    6. 

—  *p^afli9  (apiral).  8.  July.  N.  S.  Wales.  17B«. 
~  tefnuis  (Slender).    1.    Bahama  Islands. 

-f  triderUa'ta  (three- toothed).    2.    1814. 

Zantho'xyltjm.    8ee  Xantho'xtloh. 

Zauschne'ria.  (Named  after  Jtf.^air«fi4- 
ner^  a  German.  Nat  ord.,  Onagrads  [Ona- 
gracese].  linn.,  S-OHandria  l-lfono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Epilobiom.) 

A  hardy  planV  with  the  habit  of  a  FoelHte. 
Division  of  the  plant  in  apring;  euttings  ol  the 
shoots  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  under  a 
hand-light.  It  is  a  good  pot  and  beddiOg-pIant  5 
for  the  latter  purpose,  as  tjie  flowers  are  apt  to  drop 
too  much,  mix  it  with  CWphea  ttrigiUoftas  rich, 
light  soil. 

Z.  Ca/i/b'^^'ra  (Califomian).    8.    Bright  seailet. 
June.    Santa  Cms.    1847. 

Ze'a.  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn.  (From 
zoo,  to  live;  a  .food-plant.  Nat.  ord., 
OrasMr«  .  [Graminacesd].  .Linn.,  Hl-Mo^ 
n€tcia  3TmndTia^)  . 
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AnnuBls.  Seeds  in  a  ilight  hotbed  la  early 
spring,  ukd  the  seedlings  planted  out  into  good 
soil.  The  heads,  when  half-grown  and  greca, 
make  an  excellent  vegefable  when  hulled. 

Z.  Curafgua  iCungna).    1.   Jane.    Chili.    12««. 
•^  ««'y«  (mahEe).    8.    June*    America.    J5C2. 

Zbphyiu'nthes.  (From  zephyr^  the 
ivest  wind,  and  antltosy  a  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
Amaryllids  [Amaryllidacese].  linn.,  6- 
Hexandtia  l-Monogynict,  Allied  to  Ha- 
branthas.) 

Half-hardy  bnlhs,  with  onlf  one  flow«r  on  a 
stalk.    For  culture,  aee  HABaa'MTBVs. 

Z.  Atamafteo  (Atamasco.  Lily),  i.  White.  May. 
N.  Amer.    1629. 

—  ea'ndida  (white).  ^,  White.  September.  Peru. 

1888. 

—  caritM'ta  (keeled).  ^.  Pink.  Hay.  Mezieo.  1634. 

—  ebioroleu'ca  (greenish-white).    ^.    Pale  green. 

Jttlv. 

—  DrumtM^ndii   (Drummond's).    White,  pink. 

July.    Texas.    1836. 

—  me«o'cA/oa  (green-centred).   1.  White,  green. 

June.    Buenos  Ayres.    1835. 
.— ro'tea  (rosy),  j^.  Red.  May.  Havannah.  1883. 
—  stria' ta  (channelled).  |.  White.  April.  Mexico. 
1884. 

—  hibispa'tha  (tube-spathed).   ^.   White.   May. 

8.  Amer. 

—  verecu'nda  (blushing).     }.    Pale  red.    April. 

.Mexico.  1884. 
Zi'CHYA.  (Named  after  Countess  Zichy, 
■a  German  patroness  of  botany.  Nat  ord., 
Leguminous  Planis  [FabacesB].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  ^-Decandria,  Allied  to  Ken- 
nedy a.) 

Greenhouse    evergreen   twiners,   from    Swan 
Riter.    For  culture,  «ee  Kbhmb'ota. 

Z.  angustifo'lia  (narrowoleaved).  Crinuoii*  May. 
1889. 

—  cocci'nea  (scarlet).    May.' 

—  glabra' ta  (smooth).    6.    Onmge.   May.   1834. 
■'-heterophy'Ua  (various  -  leaved).     4.    Purple. 

April.     1880. 
•—  tnopAy /to  (nerve-leaved).  4.  Scarlet.  July.  1884. 

—  microphy'Ua  (smaU-icaved).    Crimson.    July. 

—  mo'/^  (molly).    Scariet.    July.    1837. 

—  paniufna  (wrinklod-leaeerf).  6.  Crimson.  May. 

1840. 
«- «ert'ctfa  (silky).    4.    Scarlet.    May.    1835. 

—  tri'color  (three-coloured).  1.  Red,  yellow,  pur- 

ple.   May.  .1837. 
■— «i7/o'«a  (shaggy).   3.   Vermilion.   June.  1841. 

Zie'bia.  (Named  after  M.  Zier^  a 
IPoliah  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  Rueworts  [Bu- 
tacesB].  Linn.,  ^Tetrandria  1-  Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Boronia.) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered  evergreens,  from 
New  Holland.    For  culture,  see  Boko'kia. 

Z.  arborefseens  Ctree-like).  .  1888. 

—  hirsu'ta  (hairy).    4.    June. 
•— /«oi^a'/a(«mooth'/eaoed).    3.    June.    183S. 
»-  fonctfo/of/a  (spear- toaeeff).    June.    1808. 

—  macrophjf'Ua  (large-leaved).    4.    June.    1820. 

—  in<croJDA|r//a  (smsll-leaved).    8.    June.     1828. 

—  obcordafta  (reversed-egg-Zeaeed).  4.  June.  1884. 
•—  octa'ndra  (eight-stamened).    5.    Green.    1825. 

—  paudfla^ra  (few-flowered).    1 888. 

—  piti/MU  (shaggy).    4.    June.     1888. 

—  reeo/M'to(ettried'bMk«/eai7etf).    June.    1884. 


Zi'NoiBEXt.  Ginger.  (From  the  Indian 

.name.  N&t  ord.,  GingcrworU  [Zingibera- 

■oea)j.  Linn.,  l-A/onandna  l-MotwgyniaJ) 

^  Stove  herb^eeoun  percnniala,  from  the  East  In- 
dies :  yellow-(lowcr';4,  where  not  otherv/iHe  men* 
tioned;  division  of  the  roots;  libry  peat  and 
sandy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  40^  to  4&^;  summer, 
ec*  to  »0<».  See  Gi:iGBa. 
Z.Ama'ricans  (Amaricsns).    S.    Penang.    I84d. 

—  capita' turn  (ro»iMf-beaded).  4.  February.  1835. 

—  Cagumu'nar  (Casumunar).  3.  February.  ISO?. 

—  chrysa'nthum  (gold-flowered).    8.  July.  1881. 

—  e/a'/tMs  (lofty).    6.    July.     1880. 

—  liffulaftttm  (strap-Zeaoetf).  8.  Pink.  June.  1822. 
-~  Mto'ga  (Mioga).  8.  Pink.  May.  Japan.  179a, 

Greenhouse. 

—  <#ctna7e  (shop).    8.    Red.    July.    16OS.     , 

—  pandura'tum  (fiddle-/(p;;etf).5.Pink.  June.1813. 

—  purpu'reum  (purple).   3.  Purple.  September. 
1796. 

—  mfteum  (rosv).  8.  Rose,  yellow.  Aug^Rt.  1 888* 

—  ru'bena  (red).    6.    Red.    October.     1882. 

—  ^uarro'tum  (spreading).  8.;Pink.  August.  1888. 

—  Zeru'mbet  (Zerumbet).    4.    August.    lOgo. 

Zi'NNiA.  (Named  after  J.  O.  Zinn,  a 
German  professor  of  botany.  Nat  oixl;, 
Composites  [Asteraceffi].  Linn.»  l^-Syn- 
genesia  2-8uperfliia.) 

Mexican  annuals,  scarlet-flowered,  with  one  ex- 
ception. Seeds  in  April  in  a  hotbed;  seedlings 
hardened  off,  and  then  trsnsferted  to  the  flower- 
garden,  in  good,  rich,  loamy  soil.  Ifsown  earlier, 
they  are  apt  to  be  drawn  and  attacked  by  insects. 
We  have  had  them  floe  by  sowing  under  a  hand- 
light,  without  bottom-heat,  in  the  middle  of  April, 
and  throwing  a  mat  over  the  glass  at  night. 

Z.  angusti/o'lia  (narrow-leaved).   8.   July.  1884. 

—  e'legatu  (elegant).    8.    July.    179O. 
•— CAccFnea  (scarlet-raved).  3.  AugosC.  16a9« 

—  hy'brida  (hybrid^    8.    June.     1818. 

—  muUiflofra  (many-flowered).  8.  August.  1770. 

—  pauc{flo'ra  (few-flowered).    3.   Yellow.    July. 
Peru.    1753. 

—  reeoto7a  (eurled-back).    3.    July.    I8I7. 

—  tenuiflo'ra  (slender-flowered).    8.   July.   1799* 

—  verticilla'ta  (whorl-/eao«d).    3.    July.    1789. 

Zizi'PHORA.  (From  zizi^  of  the  Indians, 
and  phoreOf  to  bear.  Nat  ord.,  Lipwwts 
[Lamiacese].  Linn.,  2-Diandria  1-Mono^ 
gynia.    Allied  to  Monarda.) 

Red-flowered,  where  not  otherwise  mentioned. 
Annuals,  by  seed  in  April ;  perennials,  by  seeds, 
divisions,  and  cuttings;  dry,  sandy  loam,  and 
elevated  |>laces,  such  as  rock-works ;  the  p«mi- 
nials  require  a  little  protection  in  winter. 

HALF-HABDT  EYERGBSENS. 
Z.  acinoVdes  (thyme-like)*  ^»  July.  Siberia.  1788« 

Deciduous. 
-^  cUnopodinifdes  (basil-like),    f.    Pink.    Juno. 

Siberia.    1831. 

—  — —  eane'scens  (hoary).    July.    1803. 
me'dt'a  (mediate).  ^.July.  Cauossue.  1893^ 

—  doeya'nMa  (thick-flowered).  ^.  July.  Siberia. 
1803. 

ANNUALS. 
Z.  cnpita'ta  (round-headed).  4.  July.  Syria.  1739» 

—  Hiitpa'nica  (Spanish).  ^.  June.  Spain.   1759* 

—  Tau'rica  (Taurian).   4.  Red,  purple.    August*. 
Tauria.    1810. 

—  tenu'ior  (slenderer).   4.  Purplish*  June*  Lo- 
▼aat.    1758. 
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Zi'ZTPHUs.  (The  Egyptian  name  of 
Z.  lo'tus.  Nat  ord.,  Rhamnads  [Bham- 
naoeee].  Lmn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Mtmo-. 
Synia.) 

Oreenish-TaUow-flovered,  where  not  otherwiie 
jnentimied.  Cuttiag*  of  the  roots,  sucken,  and 
cuttings  of  ripened  shoots  under  a  hand-light  or 
bell-glaea,  according  as  the  spades  are  hardy  or 
.tender ;  deep,  diy  loam  for  the  hardj«  peat  and 
.•Muly  loam  for  the  tender. 

HABDY  DSCIDTJOnS,  4^0. 
Z.>fftnio'«a(iigaag).    0.    Nepaul.    ItfO. 
'—  tMCu'ma  (eailed-in).    ••    Nepaul.    MSS. 
<^4pifna^Chrif9ti  (Chriat's  them).    6.   Augoat. 

Egypt. 
— >  — —  {iM'rmlf  (vMoined).   'tf.    Angoat. 

8T0TE  EYEBOBEEM8,  &C, 
Z.  Caraeu'tta  (CwnLcMtB).    £.  Ind.    1899. 
"— /on^j/o'/ta  (long-leaTed).    India.    MS?* 
'—  mekutomiH*de»  (melaatoma-lilie}.  6.  N.  Hol- 
land.   1824. 

—  wiueronafta  (pointed«teaeeiO>  30.  Capeof  Oood 

Hope.    1810.    Greenhouse. 
•*— Jr(^»e'ca  (Nnpcoa).    Ifl.    Ceylon.    1810. 
-*««'<ula(shim]|g).    6.    June.    China.    1833. 

—  ^na  ChriftH  trine'rvia  (three-nerved  Christ's 

thorn).    E.4nd.    18SI. 

Zo'bnia.  (NamedofJ.Zom,B  German 
.botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Jjeguminous  Plants 
[Fabaeesd].  Tarei,,  Id'Monadelphia  6-i>e- 
'^undria,) 

Annuals,  aeeds  in  a  hotbed,  and  the  plants  af- 
terwmrds  bloomed  in<  the  greenhouse;  perennials, 
also,  by  seeds,  «Dd  dividing  the  plants.in  spnng, 
and  requiring  to  be  kept  from  frost,  and  rather 
dry  in  winter;  rich,  light,  flbry  loam. 

^,  angutHfo^Hm  (nanaw-leaved).  1.  Purple.  Ju]y» 

India.    1783.    Annual. 
-*  CoiiM'iui*  (Cape),  i.  Yellow.   July.    Cape  of 

Ciood  Hope.  1884.  Qreenhottsc  perennial. 
^-  tetraphp'Ua  (four-leaved).  •^.    Yellow.    July. 

Caroiian.    1884.    Greenhouse  perennial. 

Zyoabe'itus.  (From  zygnuo,  to  join, 
and  adeny  a  gland ;  double  glands  on  the 
perianth.  Nat.  ord.,  MeUmthg  [Melan-' 
thaceee].  Linn.,  G-Hexandria  l-Mcna- 
gjfnia.    Allied  to  YeratrBm.) 

Hardy,  North  American,  herbaoeous'peremiida. 
Seeds,  and  division  of  the  plant  in  spring;  a 
moist,  shady  peat-border. 

Z.  knuteafhu  (iumeUd).  H.  Cream.  May.  1811. 

—  eommuMhu  (olMiin«ahk).   1.  Cream.   June. 

1811. 
—>  e'l^lgrans  (elegant).    1.    White.    May.    1888.! 

—  glabe'rritnut  (nnootl»st).  1  .Cream.  June.  Nil . 
» Ay '^rjdum  (hybrid).  4.   White.    Jme.    1882.> 

—  monoi'cum  (monceciotts).  8.  Brown.  June,  let  l . 
«-  Virgimcum  (IHrginian).  8.  Brown.  June.  17fie.i 

ZTOws'xaxxac.    (From  ^j^m,  a  yokey 


and  petalont  a  petal ;  the  onion  of  the 
bases  of  the  petals   and  sepala.    Nat. 
ord.,  Orchid$  [Orchidacese].    linn.,  20- 
QfHondria  I'Monandria.) 
Stove  oreMaa, iTMro in  p0to.    AeeOncBiBs* 

Z.'Afiieafnmm  (Afnean).  Vidlat.  JanoaiT.  Gna. 

timafau    18S». 

—  braehifpe'talum  (short-pctaled).    Gieen«  bine. 

October.    Brazil.    1844. 

—  eoeJUeu're  (spoon-'A^nwiiO*   *•  Whltf,  paqila. 

Ai^ust.    Demerara. 

•  'mimiHum (tresead).  Gce«^bl•e•  Novoaber. 
Braail.    189Q. 

'^gramme'um  (grass-teavecO.  Green,  blue.  IVo- 
vember.    Popayan.    1844. 

•^  imttrme'diutn  (intermediate).  (}reen,  blue.  No- 
vember.   Braail.    1844. 

—  jraal(a>i(Maekay'a^  1.  Green,  lilM.  Mndi. 

BrasU.    1825. 
--mtutUla're  (tooth-Hke-jlfowem!).    1.    Bvmm, 
.green.    September.    8.  Amer.    1829. 

—  Murraya'num  (Hurray's).    ^.    Green,  white. 

July.    BrasU.     1837* 

—  ror^o'^m  (beaked).  {.  While,  brown.   Sep- 

tember.   Demerara.    1837. 

—  gUmook^lum  (narrow-Upped).  |.  White,  ydtow. 

September.    Braail.    1838. 
— "irFoelor  (three-coloured).    Green,  white.  No- 
vember.   Gusyana.    Y846. 

ZvooFHT'cLtnc.    Bean-eaper.     (Fvom 

zygot,  a  yoke,  and  phylifn,  a  leaf;  leaves 

in  pairs.    Nat.  ord.,  Bean^tapert  £2ygo- 

phyllaoea*].    linn,,  lO-Deemdrm  l-M^ 

Hogynia,) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered  evergiecua,  aod 
from  the  Ciipe  of  (}ood  Hope  where  not  othennte 
mentioned.  Amiu41,  seeds  in  aliolbad  in  apring, 
and  then  the  plants  liardened  9S,  and  placed  m 
tho^pen  tefder.  BBrenaiala,  by  cnttinga  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bcll-glaaa,  la 
heat;  sandy  peat  and  libQr  loam,  with  a  little 
charcoal  and  areeaiane. 

Z.  efttum  (whke).  «.  WUte.  Odobat. 

1779. 

—  oMpiieot^des    (Mrach-^tt). 

Hardy  herbaceous. 

—  oocei'ncam  (eearlet).  8.  Bcailet.  EgvpC 

—  corir(/Vili«m  (beart-leavod).  fi.  Oetmr. 
—/otWitm  (stinking).    4.    June.    17fO. 

—  •— —  inmo'ee  (unpleaaant).    4.    July.    1998. 

—  •UMwia'<«m  (spotted).  -4.    October.    I7W. 

—  ma!Jor  (larger).  4.  July.  Syiia.    UfS.  Har^ 
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^.mieP9phl^Uum(9malUleKn^.  i.  Julj.  Ul6. 

—  Jtfor^sa'na  (Morgaana).    S.    August.    T7SS. 

—  prottraftum  (prostrate),    ^t    Ju^.    ISW. 

~  nMtiti/lof Hmm  (ataUdeaa-lBaeed).  3.  July.  Ijil. 

—  efinp/tfjr  (simple).   (^.   Jiy|r«    St.  Jfigo.    18BS. 

Annual, 

—  spaiuiafium  (spatulatc).   June.  Cape  Verd'Ii- 

lands.    1834.    Stove  httbfteeoos. 

—  tpin&mm  (apny).    l«   JMf, 
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Ix  llie  following  Xiiat  the  plants  vill  be  found  in  this  Dictiottary,  or  in  other  / 
works,  under  the  names  printed  in  Italics,  WhexB  the  gennac;n»nkea  are  the  same  , 
lAitiie  Bjnonyme^t  only  the  first  letter  is  printed ;  .when  the  specie  names  are  ths  ' 
same,  they  are  omitted  entirely. 


Ahdfiaserrata,  jl.wAijflMns,  JA^vgrniixaauaf 

A.  hi^dissima. 
Acacia  ambigua,  A,  stmveolmu,     /JL'Vai&- 

aiiB,  A,  longisskna.    A.inol]i8sima,  ^. 

mollis.      A.  BtrigOBa,    A.  eiUaia.     A. 

Oumanensis,  Prosofis*     A.  vddkia,  P. 

dulcis.     A«  faloata,  P.  julUkmL     A. 

WMiSlAcSfoRa,  A,  ttrephylia,    A.4am8na- 

ema,  Oagnehina. 
Acan^us  GapensSs,  Blepharis, 
Acer  ericarpon*  A.  dosjfetatptm.    JLimm- 

penrirensj  A.  hetefnfhfUttm,    A.  spica- 

turn,  A,  mtmUmuin.     A,  atriatann  hy- 

hndvLmtA.Penttsyhmsiemn»  A.iiegiiDdo, 

Negundo  Jraxinifolktm, 
Aehama,  Malvaviscus. 
AchiIl8Bafi1idfolia,^ttjDatontMi«  A.«chro- 

leuca,  A.  ptcHntOa,    A.  sarnhnniffllia, 

Pyreihrvm  macrophtflluim, 
Achimenes  Ghietfbteghtii,  AJ^UrophifUa, 

A.  Seheerii,  Shetria  Mesnemiuu 
Achras  mammosii,  Luewna,    A.  Inoiuna, 

Z.  obovata, 
Achyranthes  altissftma,  -Chamitma, 
Acmella,  WfAUatonia,  A.>bvpbtha]8aeaieRy 

Heli&psis  tcahra, 
Acoidium  ftisoum,  IVtdkMMifPMi 
Aconitum  altissimum,  A,  efnotUwam,  A. 
*  Cammamm,  J.rostrofvmpt/onirteailtfm. 

A.  inclinatnm,    A,  mOhoroidemm,     A. 

laxum,  A»  Taunoum.    A.  napelkis  ipa- 

bescens,  A.  BehieMwri.     A.  pffllidnm, 

A»  NvltaUU,     A.  Pyrenateum,  A.  Za- 
'  mareitH,  A.  strictKB,  A.  NeuktignMe, 
Aen^hyllum  yenoavm,  A,  vetMiUtlum 

and  W^nmannia  venosa, 
Acx(mdehnm^yrtogonUant0fmnofframina, 


AOA 

.Ctfrttim.  .A^lepidopteiis,  Goniophlelnum 
sopultmn.  A^waiWMX&^QymnopUris  axil' 
laris,  A.  acuminatum,  G^.tiico/iani/bZia. 
A.  imguay  Niphobolus,  A.  veUens,  No- 
thoehUsna  la)mgino9a>  A.  sorbifoiium, 
StenoMama, 

ActuieUa  lanata,  EriophyUam  caspitosum, 

ActinophyUom*  .Sdodaphyllum, 

Aflaana  obloqga,  B^jaria  astuans* 

Adamsia  seilloid^s,  PuscAkinia,  A.  rotnn* 
difiDilia*  Oeum,    A.  glacialis,  Sieversia, 

Adenonthm  JletnagoBa,  Acmadonia. 

AdflnaBthcra  aoandens,  JSnUida  adenan^ 
thera, 

AdflDOphora  liUilolia,  Campanula. 

Adiantum  tdgonom,  ^.  cMimi/e.  A.  para* 
doxicum,  PltUytoma  Brownii,  A.  pte- 
roideSt  Ckeilauthss, 

Adonis  miniata,  A.  astivaUs.  A.  Mentzelii 
and  yemalis,  A.  Apennma. 

Adyseiuffi,  Giyce, 

^ginstica  capitata*  Xipoftosna  campotiti- 
Ufiofa, 

Aendes  eomntum,  ^.oiorolum.  A.  arach- 
nites, ittnantikern. 

iSfobion  SQperbwn,  Angr<scum, 

^sebynQmene,  DauheiUonia.  ^E.pi^posa, 
jAdssmia.  M.  udaiaXa,  Picteiia.  iE.pla- 
tyearpa,  OlottidttrnFloridanum,  M.  vir- 
gata,  Corsetia.  M»  nscidula,  JE.subiriS' 
ooaa.   J&.SemtajifSesbania^gyptiaca, 

^Mmlns  oamea,  ^.  ruhicmuUh 
AfzeUagnuidiSfJSfylAroji^Ueiim  Chant6iu§, 

A.  easaioidas,  Segfmeria^enuifoUa, 
AgMpetes  aetigfini  and  faTiggaf^  TM» 


Agwiiflta-  fv?**^i<|,  if  nijroimiifff 
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Agafhis  loranthifolia,  Dammara  orienialU. 
Agathosma,  MacrostylUt  Baryosma, 
Agave  spicata,  A.  brachystachys,  A.  gexni- 

niflora,  LitttBa. 
Ageratnm  obtusifolinm,  A.  carulevm.    A. 

G-oianense,  Eupaiorivm  macrophyllwn* 

A.  cselestinum,  Calestifia  tnicrantha, 
Agrostemma,  Lychnit,   A.  perexinanSi  A, 

deeumbens, 
Ajax  xnaximus,  NarcUsus, 
Ajuga  furcata,  AnisomeUs. 
Aletris  alba,  A  .farinosa.  A.  nvaria,7Vt7onta. 
Alenritopteris   farinosa    and    dealbata^ 

Chtilanthes  farinosa, 
Alisma  Damasonium,  AcUnocarpus, 
Allionia,  Oxybaphus* 
Allioin  campestre,  A,  confertum,  A.  Baica- 

lense,  spirale,  and  senescens,  A.  glau- 

cum,     A.  panicolatnm,  A.  inUrmedium. 

A.  Monspessclanum,  A.  litoreum,    A. 

Bcorodoprasum,  A,  ophiotcorodon,    A. 

yineale,  A.  Purshii,  A.  tenuifoliiim,  A, 

schtenoprasum,     A.  ampeloprasam.  A, 

Waldsteinii. 
Alloplectus  Schottia  and  sparsifloras,  A. 

dichrout, 
Allosorus    aerostiohoideSy  Parkeria,    A. 

imbricatus,  Jamesonia,    A.  Earwinksii, 

Oeratodactylis  osmundioidet, 
Alnas  Tiridis,  Betula  0vata,  A.  Africanns, 

Tritoma  uvaria. 
Aloe  atro-yirens,  Jffatootihia,  A.  hnmilis, 

A.  acuminata.  A.  mitneformis,  A.  Com- 

tnelini.  A.  humilis  incnrva,  A,  incurva. 

A.  striata.  A,  panicukUa, 
Alpmia  bracteata,  A.  Boscoeana,  A.  colo- 

ctisia,  ColocaBiaantiquorum,  A.  Spiralis, 

Costut. 
Alstonia  oleandrifolia,  A,  seholarii.^ 
AlKtromeria,  Bomorea.    A.  Hooperi  and 

rosea,  A.  Stmrii. 
Althsea  ieucantha,  A.nudifiora,  A.  grandi- 

flora,  A,  rosea  biloba, 
Altemanthera  axillaris,  A,  spinosa. 
Alyssum,    Anodontia^    Auhrietia,    Olyee, 

PHletrichum,  Vesicaria,  A.  alpestro,  A, 

MarschaUianum,  A.  Podolionm,  Sehive- 
reckia,  A.  cheiranihifoliam,  Farsetia, 
A.  linifolius,  Meniocas*     A.  vesio^ria, 

Vesicaria  reticulata^ 
'Amerimnnm,  Lonchocarpvs, 
Amaryllis,  JxioKrion,  Phycella,  .Xephy^ 
ranthes.  A.  Peruviana,  PyroUrion  au- 
rettm,  A.  giganteum  and  Moloccanom, 
Crimtm.  A.  longifolia,  O.  Oapense.  A. 
omAta,  O.  distichum,  A.  Australasia, 
C^eddvm,  -A.reif6taiBk,  Cfferberti, 
A.  insignis,  (7.  insigne.  A,  Zeylaniea,  (7. 
Ssylanievm,     A«  advena,  Mahranikm 


hesperUtB,  A.  intermedia,  H,  interme- 
dius,  A.  curvifolia,  jVimne.  A.laticoma^ 
Brunsvigia  lucida,  A.  orientalis,  j9» 
muUi/lora,    A.purpurea,  Vailota» 

Ambrosinia  ciliata,  Cryptocoryne^ 

Amerimnm  ebenus,  Brya. 

Ammooharis,  Brunsvigia, 

Amorpha  nana,  A,fragrans,  A.  pabeseens, 
A,  herbacea. 

Amygdalus  Persica  nectarina,  Persica 
l<evis,    A.  Persica,  P.  vulgaris. 

Amyris,  Idea.  A.  elemifera,  A,  Plumieri, 
A.  balsamifera,  A,  toxifara,  A.  Zey- 
lanicum,  Balsamodetidron, 

Anacardium  longifolium  and  CasBUTiimi^ 
Semecarpus  anacardium, 

Anagallis  collina,  A.fruticosa, 

Anaxetum  crassifolium,  Drynaria, 

Anchusa  angustifolia.  A,  leplophyUa.  A. 
Zeylanica,  A,  teneUa.  A.  sempervirens, 
Omphalodes,  A,  lanata,  Cynoglossum 
eheirifolium.  A.^ctoriAj' Lithospermum,. 

Andromeda,  Xyonm.  A.lucida,popnlifoli8, 
reticulata,  andlaurina,  A,  acuminata,  A. 
crassifolia,  A,  neritfoUa.  A.  Walteri,  A, 
axillaris  UmgifoUa,  .  A.  spinulosa.  A, 
Catesbmi,  A.  uitida  lucida,  A.  coriacea, 
A.  fastigiata  and  cupressiformis,  Cassi- 
ope  fastiginUu  A,  polifolia  latifolia.  A, 
glaucophylla,  A.  panioulata,  A ,  racemosa, 
A,  pubesoens,  A,  mbigiaosa,  A.  coc- 
einea,  Oaylussacia  pseudo-vaccinium, 

AndrydLa  }ynJtA,A,argentea,  A.  lanata, 
Jlieraeium  verbascifoUum, 

Anemone  hepatiea,  ^<7NKtca  triloba,,  A. 
Oehotensis,  A»  alba.  A.  fragifera.  A, 
Baldensis.  A.  tenella,  A.  CaroUniana, 
A.  atellata  and  versicolor,  A.  hortensis, 
A,  fdpina,  A,  micrantha,  A.  cuneifolia, 
A,parv}fiora,  A,  hortensis  and  pavo- 
nia,  A,  pavonina  fulgens,  A.  apiifolia, 
A,  sulphurea.  A.  thalictroides,  Thalic- 
trum  anemonoides, 

AngrsBcuin  fialcatum,  (Eeeoelades.  A.  an- 
perbam,  A,  ebumeum, 

Anguloa  snperba,  A-cineta  Sumboldtli. 

AnisopetiJam  Careyannm,  BulbophyUum. 

Anne^ea  spinosa,  Euryale  ferox. 

Anona,  Astmina,  A.  tripetala,  A.^cheri- 
moHa^ 

Anonymos  bracteata,  Zornia  tetraphytta, 

Anthemis  valentina,  Anacydus  radiatus. 
A.  Arabica,  CladatUhus.  A.  saxatilis, 
A,  Kita^eta, 
Antherienm,  Arthropodium.  A.  exavia- 
tum.aod  fragrans,  Albuca.  A. lilias- 
trum,  Czackia,  A,  serotinom,  Oagea, 
A.  annnum,  Butbine, 
Anthyptun  Halleri,  MpUMum. 


ANT 
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Antholyza  Ciuioirua,  AnUantkus.  A.  ^lihio- 

pica  vitigera,  A,  praalta. 
Anthyllis,  Ebenm,    A.   cuneata,   Lespe- 

deza  eriocarpa,  A.  oornicina,  A.  hamosa. 

A.  rastica,  A.  viUneraria  albi/lora.    A. 

Itaiioa,  A,  vulneraria  hirsutissima. 
Antirrhinum  macrocarpum,  Nemesia  cha- 

mtBdrifolia.     A.  fruticans,  Linuria,    A. 

lanigerum,  L,  dealbata,    A.  linarioides, 

L.  hians.    A.  spnrium.   L,  lanigera.    A. 

linaiia,  X.  linifolia,     A.  odorum,  X. 

Loselii,    A.  strictum,  L.  macroura. 
Apargia  cichoracea,  A,  avrantiaca, 
Apeiba  hispida,  A.  Petovmo,    A.  hirsuta, 

A.  Tibourbou. 
Apicra  pseudo-rigida,  A.  rigida, 
Apios  frutescens,  Wistaria, 
Apocynum  frutescens,  Ichnocarpus,    A. 

hastatom,  Eustegia. 
Aquilaria  ovata,  A,  Malaccensia. 
Arabis,  Aubrietia,  A.  Caucasica,  A.  albida. 

A.  bellidifolia  and  dliacis.  A,  pumila. 
Alalia     sciodaphyllum,     Sciodaphyllum 

^rownii.      A.  hispida,   A.  Muhleiiber- 

giana,    A.  glomerulata,  Hedera. 
Araucaria  excelsa,  AUingia.    A.  CookiJ, 

A,  columnaris. 
Arbutus,  Aretoslaphylvst  Pemettga,    A. 

hybrida,  A,  ad.  achnoides, 
Angelica  officinal  s,  A,  archangeUca. 
Arototis,  Sphenogyne,    A.  scapigera,  Arc- 

totheca  repens, 
Ardisia  crenata,  A,  elegans.  A.  orenulata, 

A.lentiginosd,  A.  nmbellata,  A.  litoralis, 

pyramidalis,  A.  paniculata. 
ArenariaViUarsii,  A,  Attstriaca,  A.  macro- 

carpa,  A.  canescens,  A.Sibirica,  A,capU' 

laris.    A.  fastigiata,  A,  fasciculaia,    A. 

liniflora,  A.  Oerardi,     A.  filifolia,  A, 

gramimfolia.  A.  glaberrima,  A,  graminU 
folia  glaberrima,      A.  androsacea,  A, 

otitoides.     A.  cherlerifolia,  A,  rtibella. 

A.  heteromalla,  A,  setacea,  A.  pungens, 

A,  subulata,     A.  viscosa,  A,  tenui/olia 

viscidula, 
Arethusa  pectinata,  Bartholina, 
Argemone  intermedia,  A,  Barclay  ana, 
Aristolochia  ringens,  A,  Braziliensis.    A. 

trilobata,  A.  Surinamensis. 
Arnica   bellidiastrum,  Bellidiastrum  Mi- 

thelii.    A.  montana,  A,  Helvetica, 
Artabotrys  hexapetala,  A,  odoratissima, 
Artemisia  Caucasica,   A,  alpina,    A.  in- 

odora,  A.  Marschcdliana,     A.  glacialis, 

A,  mutellina,     A.  rupestris,  A,  Norve- 
gica  and  mutellina,     A.  splendens,  A» 
peduncularis, 
Arthrophylium  Madagascarien39|  PAy^ 
iarthron  Bojeriana^ 


I  Arum,  Caladium.  A.  zanthorhiza,  Xan- 
thosoma  sagiltcefolia,  A.  colocasia,  Colo- 
casia  antiquorum, 

Asclepias,  Cynanchum,  A.  viridis,  ^ncTt- 
tlierix,  A.  viminalis,  Scrcostemma 
8wartzianum»  A.  scandens,  Damia, 
A.  tenacissima,  Oymnema,  A.  arbores- 
cens,  Gomphocarpus,  A.  gigantea, 
Calotropis,  A.  laurifolia,  A.  acuminata. 
A.  oonnivens,  A,  exaltata,  A.  purpuras- 
cens,  A,  obttisifoHa,  A.  hybrida,  A.  pur- 
purascens. 

Aspalathus  arboreus,  Brya  ebentts, 

Asperula  Galabrica,  JEmodea  montana,  A. 
repens,  A,  hirsuta:  A.  incana,  A.  to- 
mentosa, 

Asphodelus  Altaious  and  SibiricuS)  Ere- 
murus  spectabilis. 

Aspidium,  Asplenium,  Cyrtomium,  Las- 
traOf  Nephrodiumy  Polytrichum,  A. 
Wallicbii,  Oleandra,  A.  truncatulum, 
Didymochlana.  A.  Barometz,  Cibotium, 
A.  oaducum,  Hemigohium,  A.  tzepe- 
zoides,  A,  pectiruttum, 

Asplenium,  Acropteris,  A.  hemionitis, 
Scolopendrium,  A.  scolopendrium,  S, 
officinamm,  A.  sorbifoUum,  Meniscium, 
A.  nidus,  Neottopteris  vulgaris,  A. 
odontites,  Canopteris,  A.  laxum,  C. 
appendiculata,  A.  Germanicum,  A, 
alternifolium, 

Astelma  fruticans,  ffelichrysum. 

Aster,  Felicia,  A.  corymbosus,  cordi- 
folius,  Eurybia  corymbosa,  A.  pul- 
cbellus,  Erigeron,  A.  chrysanthemoi- 
des  and  tanacetifolia,  Macharantltera 
tanacetifolia.  A.  Ghinensis,  Callistemma 
hortense,  A.  Indicus,  C.  Indicum,  A. 
pumilud,  A.  Altaicus,  A.  Pennsylvani- 
cus,  A,  amplexicaulis.  A.  umbellatus.  A, 
amygdalinus,  A.  dracunculoides,  A, 
artemisiiflorus,  A .  biennis,  A .  canescens. 
A.  Marylandica,  A,  conyzoides.  A.  sco- 
parius,  A.  diffusus,  A.  pubescens,  A, 
eminens,  A.  carneus,  A.  Jragilis.  A. 
glaucus,  A.  lavigatus,  A.  lucidus,  A, 
lavis.  A.  leucanthemus,  A,  laxus,  A. 
expansus,  A.  luxurians.  A.  ledifolius, 
A,  nemoralis.  A.  \illosus,  A.pilosus,  A. 
fruticul,osus,  A,  plurijlorus,  A.  pini- 
folius,  A.  polyphyllus,  A.  amoenus,  A. 
puniceus,  A.  alpinus  ramosa,  A,  ramosus, 
A.  glaucus  cyanus,  A,  rubricaulis,  A. 
yirgatus.  A,  salicifolius,  A.  Hungari- 
ous.  A,  saligiius,  A.  Yirginicus,  A,  sim* 
plex,  A.  dentatus  and  ferruginea,  A, 
iomentosus,  A.  patulus  and  stiictus, 
A,  vimineus. 
Astragalus  UraiQn8i3,OiFy(rfl'|>w,  AiFa^ 


AST 
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leri».0./<B<HKa.    A.  montanns,  O^mon- 
tanth    A.  Dahnricas,    O.prostrata,   A. 
leontinus  oroboides,  Phica  oreboides, 
A.  camosus,  A,  caryocarpus.  A.  macro- 
rhizas,  A.  JDonianm*    A.  idresoens.  A, 
fakatus*    A.  malaoaphyUaat  A,  golegi- 
fnrmiB.     A.  tragaoanthoidea,  A»  lani- 
geru»»    A.  tenuifolius,  A,  Unearifolius. 
A.  siniouff,  A»,lotoidea,.  A.  mioranthus, 
A,  NvUaUianmB.     A.  albidus,  A*  imsi- 
carhis,    A.  alopecuxoidds,  A.  mUpimts, 
Astrantia  intermedia,  A.  Cawumea,    A. 
hellebonfolia   and    hieteix)phyli%   A. 
maxima. 
ABtrapsea  mollis^  Domfte^v. 
Ataccia  cristata,  Tacca  integrifoUa^ 
Athanasda  lanuginosa,  AL  ctmetcena, 
Atragene  Zeylanica,  NaroKeHu.  A.  alpina, 

A*  Atutriaea. 
Avena  elattor,  Arrhetutiherum  avenaeeum, 

A.  bulbosa)  A.  bulboaum. 
Azalea  prooombens,  Ohamaledon, 
Azima  tetraeaatha,  Monetia  Marierioitks. 


B. 


Bacchaiis  neseifolia^  BermchifkBna^ 
Bactxis  globosa  minor,  Acrocomia  minor, 
Bseckea  camphorosma,  Btdtinfftaniai 
Balsaminai  borte&sis,  B,  impatiea$h 
Ballota  cinerea,  JRoylea  ele^aus* 
Banksia  ledifoUa.and  Ikoralit,  J9.  Cua- 

ningluwii. 
Banisteria  heteropbylla  and  ftilgens,  B. 

spkndem,  B.  axaiGXilstAf  JSttgnutphyllon 

auriculatum^r    B.  cbiyaopfaylla  and  ni- 

tida,  SeUropterys, 
Barlerxa  mitis,  B.Jiava, 
Barringtonia     acutangnla,     80ravaidittm 

aciUang^lum^     B.  racemosa^    S.  raee- 

mosfum. 
Bartsia  ooccinea^  JBuehroma,    B.  pallida, 

OastUleja, 
Baryosma  Toi^o,  Dipterix  odoraUu 
Bartonia  deoapi^tala,  B,  ornata. 
Batsefaia  Carolinensis^  B.  Gmelini. 
Bauhinia  anguina,  B,  corymbosa.    B<  I8- 

tnsa  and  divaricata,  B,  Lamarckiana,. 
Begonia  floribunda,  parvifolia,  and  .sem- 

perflorens,  3.  Dregei,  B.  pendnla  and 

repens,  B.  JkgifoUa,    B.  acida,  paucd- 

flora,   and  peltata,  B.  peltifalia,      B. 

odorata,  B.  sinuata.    B.  macoiata,  B. 

argyrostigma.    B.  punctata,  Eupetahun 

pitnctatunu    B.  rabra,.  B,  coceinea,.    B. 

Evansiana,  B.  ditcolor. 
Beiantheria    laminm,    Belvisiana,    and 

Vogeliana,  Brillantaisia  Ojamriensis. 
BeUi»  jaoufiflora,.  OnmnMghamia^Mnentii. 


Berberisr  Cbitria,.  £.  anUakk    B«  ttto- 

yirejis, B.Wallichiana,  B.TOlganaand 
Ibericft*  B»  Iberica. 
Be9oh0meiia>  tabiflora,  Fourewya. 
Besl^a  bieoloraod  ^chrousi,  AUoplectus 
dichrmu.     B.  metittifolia,  Episda  vie. 
litlifolia^    B«  inodoea^  Franeitceet  cakf' 
cina*  B.  serrulota,  Dfymoma  MeQlor. 
Bidenacalendulaoea,  OUeospermum  eakn- 
dtdaeeum^     B.  aeandeos^.  Salmta.    B. 
odocata,  B.  grandifiofra*^   B^  tripartita, 
B^repeift 
Bigeloyia.  strieta  and  vertieillata,  Bar- 

reriu,  B.  ooaknnita,  B.  eoimmUata,- 
Bignonia  articulata,  PhyUarihrmt  Bojen- 
ana,  Bw  eaanilea,  Jaoarumda.  Baha- 
mensis.  B.  comoaa,  Admwcdiymria  to* 
mumm,  B.  beterophyUa,  jS;  O^ere.  B. 
microphylla,  Catalpa*  B.  lineaiia)-  Obi- 
lopsis,  B.panieaIata,.iAfn|>Mio6«in»jM«i*. 
ailaium,  B.  tomentosa,  J'idWtfHmiatfape- 
tialiB,  B.  Gap^nsis^  peKtapl^rilay  radi- 
CBUS,  and  stans,  Teooma,  B«  Pandoise, 
21  amtralif^  B,  gtandiflora  and  CJEiinen- 
sis,  T„grandifiora.  B^iraxinifolia,  8pa- 
thodda.  B*  chelonoides,  S*  Uttgifiora, 
B.  spathacea,  S,  Bheedii,  B.vqoadiil- 
ocviBtiay,JS,Boai(iiir§hii*  B.  uneata,  iS^» 
'    u?icata, 

BillardieXft  fueifornuB,  SoUya  angu»tifolia» 
BiU]otia'fi«xaoM»Z£p^Mp«rni«ii»^««onfiH. 
Blseria  bracteata,  Sympiezu^ceqtiUUa^, 
BlaodliMrdia  eordata,  Gaiax  apkylla, 
THaehimroy  Woodwardia.   B.  boxeale^  JLo- 
maria  spica»L    B.  GanadeoBe,  JS.  Bra- 
2iliem&  B«  stramineamy  B,  striatum^  B. 
iK>labile,  Saipiehlana  volubilis, 
Bletia  paUidaj^.^oru^    K  Terecnnda 
Shepherdii,  B,  Shapherdiu.  B.  Tanker- 
Yillee,,  Phaim-  g/yandi/oUiu^'    B«Wood- 
fordu,  P,  maculatus. 
Boeoonia  cordaCay  Macleaya, 
Bggoboti^s  Indieaaad'pnbesoeua,  Mmsa, 
Bombax  pait^odram,  FriodendFon  an- 
fractuosum,    B.   eiianthos,    E,    Uian- 
therum.    B.  gQ8S^||inoEL*  aoid  gsandiflo- 
rumy. G&efUospermiangfts^fpiuin..  B«viti- 
foliism^  G,  serratifoUum,,    B-  qninatum, 
Ceiba.     B.  ka^tapby^luai  and  Malaba- 
trcum,  B,  8epUnatum4 
Bonplandia.  genuniflora^  OakUuia  hetero- 

phyila, 
Borago  Z^lazzLeiun,  Triehodesma^ 
Borbonia  axillaris  aad  erioeefolia,  Priest- 
Uya.    B.  oovdatej.  Ba/niti.  trigora,    B. 
perfoliaba, .  Vdacoa,. 
Boronia  anemonflefolia,  B^Fraxeru     B» 

lemoMt^  B,.Uti^9Ua, 
Bossieea  rafa,  B,  ensgUu-  B«  lanoecdatSy 
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B,  heUrcphyUa,      B.  lenticidaris,  B, 

rhombi/olia. 
Botrychium  gracilis,  B.  dMsectum. 
Bouvardia  Jaoquinii,  B,  triphyUa. 
Brasem&peltata,  MydropeUis  purjmrea^ 
Brassica  arvensis,  Moricandia»    B»  orien- 

talis,  Erysimum  perjhliatum. 
Brodisea  atUacea    aiid  izioides,  Leuco- 

eoryne,  B.  graadiflora,  Sesperoscordum 
.  fiyacinikhuan* 
Bromelia  lucida,  Ananassa.    B.  ananas, 

A*  sativa,     B.  nudicaiilis,  pyraixiidali.s» 

and  zebrina,  Billbergia,    £.  pallida,  B. 
.  omottia.  B.  meian&niha»  J?,  c/ava^a.  B. 

iridiflora,  B,  iridifolia,. 
Bxotera  ovata,  JPeiUapetea. 
Broussonetia   Plumieii     and    tinctoiia, 

Mttclura, 
BtowaUia  laetea,  B,  elongata, 
Brownea  spedosay  B»  rosea^ 
Brugmansia  parvifiora  and  floribnnda, 

JuanuUoa  parasitica^.    B.  suaveol&ns, 
.  Daiwra  QardnerL 
Bfunia  abrotanoides.andlazraginosa,J7er- 

zelia,    £.  micropbylla,  Raspailia.    B. 

eiliata,  glutinosa,  and  radiata,  Slaavia. 

.  B.  paleacea  and  {^ylicoides,  Berardia. 

Bnbroma  polybotrymn,  Quaxvma,  B.  goa- 

zuiii%  O.uimifoliBu 
Bacco  prolifera,  Agathosma,    B.  crenata, 

Baronna  crenuUia» 
Buohnera  Tiscosa,  Manuka, 
Bnlbocodioxn  trigynnm,  Merendera  Gau^ 

eaHcoi 
Bnphane  distieba,  Brunsviffia, 
Baphtbalmum  firatescens,  Diomedea  hi- 

deniata.    B»  arboresoens,  D,  gkibraia, 

B.  cordifolium,  Telehia  speeiosa.  B. 
scabrum,  Heliopais.  B.  helianthoides, 
H,  lisBvis.    B.  ooriaoeum,  B.  lavigatum. 

Bapleorum  jnnoeam,  B,  PoUieluu 
BurchdUia  pamflora»  B,  hubalina, 
Boflingtooia  arngsoa,  B,  decora* 

Gacalia  pogionLfionnis,  O.  long^olia. 
Cactus  pbyllanthus,  C7.  Mookeri,    O^ele- 

gansy  O,  spficiotum  (Epipbyllum).    0. 

flavescens,  C»  straminea,  Cmalocaotas, 

C.  communis  (Mdlooaotns).  Clatispina^ 
C,  cornigerus  (Ecbinoeactns).  CPe- 
TOskia,  Pereslda  acuUata,  C.  portu- 
lacsefolia^  P,  portulacafolia,  C.  aiiuan- 
tiacas,  Opuntia  aurantiaca,  G.  opnntaa, 
O,  vulgaris*  G.  pendula,  Bhtpaalis 
Oamitha^,  G.  fiuiftUs,  JR.  grandAflora. 
Cm  nobiliS|,  CL  rtdatctus^  G.  tenuis,  (7. 
myoawruu 


Gffisalpina  tinctoria,  CouUeria^ 

Galadium  sequinum  maeulatom,  C7.  m  ciu 
latum.   G.  odoratum,  Golocasia  odorMa. 

Galceolana  tdnctona,  C.  arachnoidea,  C. 
diffusa,  C.  bicolor..  G.  floribunda,  C. 
conuata.  G.  anomala  and  pendnlaj  0^ 
erenatijlora. 

Galea  &6oparia,  Bacckaris, 

Calendula.  iEgyptiaca,  G,  Sicula. 

Calinea  scandens,  Doliocarpus  ctdinmit^ 

Gaila  iBtbiopica,  Bichardia, 

Callicarpa  tomentosa,  G.  cana, 

Calophyilum  Calaba,  G.  spurittm: 

Galtha  ficarioidea,  O.  Parnasufolia, 

Calycanthus  prsecox,  Ghimanantkus  ^^ 
grodis, 

Galymenia  angu&tifolia,  Gxyhaphis  an* 
gustifolius. 

Cidypso  Americana,  G.boreaUs.. 

Calyptranthes  Jambolana,  Syxyginm.  C* 
caiyopbyllifolia^  iSf.  caryopkyiiifolim  . 

Galyptrion  pyrit'oliam,  Anchieta  pyrijb  ia^ 

Camellia  axillaris,  Polyspora.. 

Gamwaria  latea,  Taiteriiamwulanaod&ratat 
See  Wmghtia. 

Campanula  commfixiis,  0OR>nopifoK% 
Eischeri,  intermedia,  Lamarckians,  Pe^ 
reskiefolia^periplocifoliay  Rabelaisian  ay 
stylosa,  and  verticillata,  Adenophora^ 
G.  tricttspidata.  A*  denUciUeUa,  G.  coro- 
nata^  A,  marsupiflora,.  G.  porosa^  Sa- 
fnohu  campofthuioides.  *  G.  fratioosa  and 
interrupta,  Lightfootia  suhutata,  0. 
Moorcroftiana,  G,  colorata,  G.  rupesiris, 
(7.  BiehenUinioAa,  G.  capitata,  G.  ci- 
choracea.  G.  neglecta,  C.  creaata.  C 
spatulata,  O.  dwergens,  G.  speeiosa, 
G.  elegans,  G.  diffusa,  O.  fragilis.  G. 
betonicttfolia,  G,  gummifera,  C.  Bfd- 
densis^  G.  Lorei,  G.  multiflora,  G. 
maorostachya.  G.  Lobelioides,  G.  ra- 
mosiisjaam,  C.  gummifera,  C.  Sarmatiea, 
G.  plamflora,  G,  versicolor.  C.  Ilexiiosa. 

I  Cm  Waldsleinianfi^.  C.  elongata,  Wuhlen- 
bergia  Gapensis.  G,  grandifiora,  W, 
grandiflora  and  Platycodongraudifiorum, 

Gamptosema  rubicuodum,  Kewiedya  ru* 
bicunda  and  splendens. 

Gampylanthera  elegaos,  Marianthus  cc« 
ruLeo-^punetatus. 

Ganna  Chinensis,  G.  orieniaUs,  G.sangtd' 
nea,  G.  WarszewiczU. 

Ganthium  coronatum,  Gardenia  dumieio» 
rum,    G.  Ghinense,  O,  spinosa, 

Gantna.  ovata,  tomentosa,  andunsflora,  O, 
buxifoUcL.  G.  aggregata.  and  parvifioi» 
QiUa^    G.  ligustnfolia,.  Ves^  lycioidts, 

Gapella  plumbea,  PhalocaUis* 

Gapparia.;  acutifolia  and  aouminatft^  * 
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Chinensis,     C.  octandra,  Cferraginea. 

•C.  Fontanesii,  (7.  ovctta,  0.  arboresoens, 

O,  jnUcherrima.  G.  imdnata,  Ctorulosa, 

G.  trifoliata,  CreUtBva  Roxhurghii.    G. 

trifoliata,  C  tapioides. 
«€aprifolium  pubescens,  C.  hirsutum,    G. 

Japonicum,  C.  Nepaletise. 
Capsicum  cerasiforme,  C,  Millerii, 
i^aragana  argentea,  Halimodendron  ar- 

gerUeum, 
Gardamine    camosa,    Pteroneuron    ear- 

nosum.  G.  Graecam,  P.  Gnecum.  ' 
Cardamomum  rnedlam,  Alpinia  media. 
Carduus  cyanoides,  Serratula  cyanoides, 

C.  fimbriatus,  S^fimbnatum,  G.  nitidus, 
'  8,  KUaibelii,  G.  Pannonicus  and  serra- 

tuloides,  S,  Pannonica,   G.  pamculatus, 

Cirsium  paniculaium,      G.  polyanthe- 

mus,  G.  polyantkemwn,  G.  oichoraceus, 

C.  dchoraceum, 
'Carlina  Acama,  Cirsium.  C.  bracteata,  O. 

Sicula.    G.  sulphurea,  O.  racemosa,    G. 

Pyrenaica,  Carduus  Carlinoidea. 
Oai'olinea  insignis,  8ciodaphyllum  anomtu 

lum. 
CSarpious  oatiya,  Ostrya  vulgaris, 
Gar|)odiQus.    See  Garpodiscds. 
Carthanns  arborescens  and  cynaroides, 

Onobroma.    C.  cseruleuSy  O.  caruleum. 

G.   glaacuSi    O.  glaucum.      C.  leuco- 

caulis,    0.  leucocaulon.      G.  arboreus, 

KentrophyUum' arborescens.   G.  lanatus, 

K.  lanatum.  G.  Greticus,  K.  Tauricum. 

G.  midsslmus,  Carduncellus.     G.  car- 

duncellos,  Carduncellus  vulgaris. 
Casearia  decandra,  C.  parvifiora, 
Oassebeera  farinosa,  Cheilanthes, 
Cassia  acuminata,  C.  apoucouita,  G.  flexn- 

osa,  Ct  Burmanni.    G.  crispa,  C.fron- 

dosa.     G.  grandiflora,  C.  lisvigata.    G. 

orientalis  and  acutiloba,  C.  lanceolata. 

C,  senna,  C.  obovata.    G.  procumbens, 

C.  pumila,     G.  cernua,  C.  stdcata.    G. 

arbore>icens,    O.  sulphurea.     C.  multl- 

glandulosa,  G.  tomentosa.  G.  dimmiata, 

C.  Wallichiana, 
Cassina  xylocarpa,  Elaodendron  xylocar- 

pum.     G.  laevigata,  E.  iricuspidalus. 
Gassinia,  Angianthus. 
Cassiope  fastigiata,  Andromeda  /astigiata 

and  A.  cupressiformis, 
Gastolia  edulis,  Nymphaa,     C.  mystica, 

N.  lotus, 
Castilleja  coccinea,  Euchroma.    G.  ses- 

silidora  and  granditlora,  E.  grandiflora. 
Catasetum  Glaveringi,  G.  tridentatum  Gla- 

veringi.  G.  floribundum,  C  tridentatum 

Jloribundum. 
CatUeya  cocoinea,  Sophronitis  grandiflora. 


Ceanothus  ceeruleus,  C.  azurevs.  C.  Cu- 
bensis,  Colubrina.  G.AsiaUcus,  C.Asia- 
tica.  G.  colubrina,  C.ferruginosa.  C. 
reclinatas,  C.  recHnata.  G.  globulosus, 
Pomaderris  globulosa.  G.  Wendlandia- 
nus,  P.  Wendlandiana. 

Gedronella  Ganariensis,  C.  iripkylla, 

Gelastrus  Zeylanicus,  Ceanothus  Zeylani- 
cus,  G.  emarginatU8»  C.  retusus.  G. 
octagonus  and  verticiUatos,  Maytenus. 

Gelosia  lanata,  ^rua, 

Celsia  linearis,  Alonsoa.  G.  urticifolia^  A. 
vncisijbha. 

Celtis  aspera,  C.  occidentaMs  scabriuscula. 
G.  cordifcdia,  C.  crassifolia. 

Gencbrns  Isevigatus,  Anthephora  elegans. 

Gentaurea  conifera,  Leuzea  conifera.  C. 
Altaica,  L.  salma.  G.  nitens,  Calli- 
cephahis,  G.  oeratopbylla,  C.  arach- 
fwidea,  G.  Gaucasica,  G.  cheiranthi- 
folia.  C.  exaltata,  C.  coronopifolia. 
G.  argyrophylia,  C.  Jacobaafolia.  C. 
linarifolia,  C.  linifolia.  G.  Sibirioa,  C. 
MarschaJiiana,  G.  sulphm'ea,  G.  neg- 
lecta.  C.  leucantha,  C.  ochroleuca.  G. 
vii^ata,  C.  polymorpha.  G.  rigescens, 
C.rigida.  C.  Zamonii,  C.JRomana.  G. 
Bhapontica,  Bhapontica  Pallasii  and 
JR.  scariosa.  G.  galactites,.  Galaciites 
tomentosa. 

Gephalotaxus  coriacea,  C.  dmpacea, 

Gephaelis  calycina,  C.  axillaris. 

Gerasus  macropbylla,  C.  duracina  nuan^ 
millaris,     G.  salicina,  C.pygmcea. 

Geratostema  grandiflorum,  C.  Ibngiflorum. 

Gerbera  fruticosa,  Kopsia,  G.  Borbonica, 
Ochrosia.  G.  laurifolia  and  OdoUam, 
Tanghinia.  G.  lactam,  T.  Mang/uis. 
C.  Tanghin,  T.  veneniflua. 

Gereus  abnormis,  cylindricus,  gibbosns, 
and  imbricatus,  Cac^u^  (Echinocactos). 
G.  squamulosus.and  elegans,  Xept«mit«m 
commune,  G.  tenuispinus  and  myo- 
surus,  L.  myosurus. 

Geropegia  sagittata,  Microloma  sagUia- 
turn, 

Certoceras  reflexum,  Centrostemma. 

Ghaixia  Myconi,  Mamondia  Pyrenaica, 

ChameBlaucium  plumosum,  Verticordia 
Fontanesii. 

ChamsBrhodes  erecta,  Sibbaldia. 

Chamserops  acaulis,  Sabal  Adansoni, 

Ghamorchis  alpina,  Herminium  alpinum, 

Ghardinia  orientalis,  XerantJiemum  ori^ 
entale, 

Gheilanthes  cuneata  and  pteroides,  Cos- 
sebeera.  G.  lentigera  and  vestita,  Na~ 
tJiochlana.  G.  aculeata^  repens,  and 
tenuiiolia,  Hypolepis,    G.  hirta,  rafk» 
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and  vestita,  Erioehatauu    C.  dealbata, 

Cfarinosa. 
Gheiranthusdubias,  O.ochrolettcus.  G.Far- 

setia,  Farsetia  ch  eiranthoides.   C.  stric- 

tas,  Heliophila  cleomoides,  G.  versicolor, 

bicolor,  and  decumbens.  Erysimum,  C. 

leptophyllus,  E»  leptophyllum.     G.  al- 

pinus,  E,  canescens.     C.  collinae,  E» 

collinum,     G.  firmus,  E*f.rmum.     G. 

Armeniacu9»   E.  Ibericum,     G.  Bb»- 

tieas,  E.  Rhaticum,     G.  strigosos,  E, 

striffosum.   G.  hieracifolius,  E.  atrictum, 

G.  lyratiis,  Malcomia  lyrata.    G.  mari- 

timus,  M.  maritima.    C.  Utoreus,  M, 

litorea, 
Ghelidonittm    Dabnricnm,   C.  grandiflo- 

rum.  G.  diphyllum,  Meconopsis  cUphylla. 

G.  hybridum,  Bomeria  hybrida, 
Ghelone  ceerulea  and  hirsuta,  Pentttemon 

angustifolium.    G.   atro  -  purpurea,   P. 
.  atrO'purpureum.    G.  cristata,  P,  mian- 

therum.    G.  erianthera,  P.  glabrum.   G. 

angnstifolia,  P,  Kunthiu    G.  elegans, 

P,  pulcheUum.    G.  rose^  and  angusti- 

folia,  P.  roteum.    G.  mtgor,  C,  Lyimi. 
Ghenopodium  cordatus,  AmararUhm. 
Ghilopsis  saligna,  C.  lineari$, 
Ghironia  gracilis,  8abb<Uia. 
Ghlora  dubia,  0,  imperfoUata, 
Ghloris  curtipendnla,  AtKeropogon  aphe- 

doides. 
Ghorozema  scandens,  Podolobitun. 
Chrysanthemum    Indioum,    C.  triparti- 

tum. 
Ghiyseis  tenniflora,  EackschoHzia, 
Ghi^siphiala  flaya,  Stenomesson  auranii- 

acum, 
Chiysocoma,  Solidago.    C.  oinerea,  O20- 

thamnus  cinereus. 
Cibodum  glaucescens  and  glaucum,  C. 

Barometz, 
Giouta  venenata,  Ferula  viUo$a, 
Cinchona  exeelsa,  Hymenodiciyon  excel- 

ntm,    G.  thyrsiflora,  jET.  tkyraijlorum, 

G.  gratissima,  LucuUa. 
Cineraria  lini folia,  Jgathaa,    G.  amel- 

loides,  A.  ccdestis,    G.  glauca  and  pur- 

purata,  Senecillus.    G.  precox,  Senecio. 

C.  omenta,   8,  crueiUus  and  alpinut. 

C.  cordifolia,  8.  cordifoUus,    G.  alpina, 

8,  lyratifoliv*. 
Cirsium  horridus,  C£/p/icum.  G.salinum, 

Leuzea  salina. 
Cissampelofl  convolvulaeea,  Jfenifpermtrm 

/enestratum, 
Cissus   ampelopsis,  Ampelopsis  cordata. 

C.  qninqiiefoKus,  A.  hederacea, 
Cistus  salvifolius,  C,  acutifoliua.      G«  la- 
danJferus  and  stenophyUoa,  C  Cyprus. 
53 


I  G.  nndulatus,  O.  Jhmalianus.  C.  villosus 
and  virescens,  C.  rotund{foHus.  G.  la- 
daniferus  undulatus,  O.  undulatus. 

Glavija  macrophylla,  C.  macrucarpa. 

Glaytonia  Yirginica,  C.  actUiflora.    C.  bi- 
fida, C.  Unalaschkensis. 

ClemsktiSt  Atragene.  G.  calycoma,  C.Bale. 
firiea.  G.  australis,  C.  coriacea.  G.  fr'a- 
grans,  C.flammula  rotundifolia.  G.  cir- 
rhosa,  G.pedicellata.  G.  cordata,  0. 8im' 
siL  G.  bracteata,  C.  Virginiana  brtic- 
teaia.  G.  csespitosa  and  flammula,  C. 
flammvlac<Bspito$a.  G.bicolor,  C.florida 
8ieboldii.  G.  anemoneflora,  C.  mon- 
tana  grandiflora.  C.  Hendersoni,  G.  Ne- 
palensis,  G.  tenuifolia  and  Lusitanica, 
(7.  vUicella  tenuifolia.  G.  verticillaris, 
Atragene  Americana.  G.  alpina,  A, 
Austriaca.     G.  Gapensis,  Anemane. 

Cleorae  Gheladonii,  dodeoandra,  uni- 
glandulosa,  and  viscosa,  Polanisia.  G. 
dbdecandra  Canadensis,  P,  graveolens. 
G.  ioosandra,  P.  viscosa  icosandra.  G. 
candelabrum>  pentaphylla,  and  speci- 
osa,  Gynandropsis.  G.  triphylla,  O. 
iriphyUa  and  sessili/lora.  C.  omi- 
tbopioides,  C.  Dilleniana.  C.  spinosa, 
G,  pungens.  G.  prostrata,  Eothia  tri- 
foliata,  G.  pinnata,  8lanleya  pinnati- 
Jida.  C.  Gapensis,  Heliophila  cleo- 
moides. 

Glerodendrum  ovatum,  C.  Corofnandelia- 
num. 

Gliftonia  ligustrina,  Mylocaryum  Hgus- 
trtnum. 

Glltanthes  humilis,  Coburgia. 

GUtoria  multillora,  Viknorina.  C.  Brous- 
sonetii,  Cologania,  G.  polyphylla,  Bar- 
bieria. 

Glycina  Yincentina,  Chatocalyx. 

Gnicus  A.carna,  cynaroides,  and  pnngdns, 
Cirsium.  C.  nivalis,  G.  cernuum.  C. 
horridus,  G.  Berlolini.  G.  centaunoi- 
des,  C.  cynaroides,  C.  elatior,  G, 
elatius.  G.  glaber,  C.  muticum.  G. 
orien talis,  G.  orientate.  G.  paludosus, 
C.  paludosum,  G.  Salisburgensis,  C. 
Salisburgense.  C.  strictus,  C.  striohtm. 
G.  Paycuarensis,  G.  Paycuarense.  G. 
pinnatifidus,  G.  pinnatijidum.  G.  car- 
thamoides,  Leuzea.  G.  Pannonicus, 
8erratula  Pannonica. 

Goccocypselum  buxifolium,  IVmWia  buxi- 
folia. 

Coeooloba  parviflora,  G.  vv\fera, 

Goeculus  Garolinus,   Wendlandia  popuU- 
folia, 

Cocos  aculeata,  Acrocomia.  C.  fusiformis, 
Ihplothemium.  G.  arenarius,  D.  litorale. 
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G.  cotnosa,  C  plumota,    C.  Maldivica, 
hod^icea  SecheUarum, 

Codonopsis  ovata,  Glossocomia, 

Goeiogyne  coronaria,  Trichoshia  suavis, 

Golohicam  veraicolor,  Bulbocodium.  G. 
Oauoasicuni,  Merendera  Caucasica. 

Goleas  Amboinicus,  C.  aromaliciu, 

CoUetia  ferox,  C,  hortida,  G.  horrida,  C 
spinosa,  G.  ephedi'a  and  oboordata, 
JRetanilla, 

Gollomia  lateritia,  C,  coceinea. 

Oolamnea  splendeos,  Neniatanthus  Umgi- 
pes,    G.  grandiiiora,  C.  »pl&ndens, 

Cohitea  Pocookli,  C.  Haleppica.  G.  fni- 
tescens,  Sutherlandia,  C.  galegifolia, 
Swmnsonta. 

CrombretTiin  laxum,  C.  secundum,  C.  ma- 
crophyllum,  C.  lati^Uum.  G.  Afeelii, 
Poivrea,  G.  bai'batura,  P.  barbata.  G. 
pmpureum,  P.  coceinea.  G.  como- 
8um,  P.  comosa.  G.  decandrum,  P,  de- 
candra.  G.  intermediam,  P,  intermedia. 

Gommersonia  dasyphylla,  Byttneria. 

Gomum  arracacha,  Arracacha  esculenta. 

Conanthera  bifolia,  C,  8imsii,  G.  campa- 
nnlata,  Oummingia» 

Copoaras  Africanus,  OmphaloUum  JJH- 
canum,    G.  Asiaticus,  O.  Indicum, 

Gpnocliniam  ianthinum,  EupatoHum. 

Conostylis  Americana,  Lophitda  aurea, 

Convatlaria  verticUlata,  Polygonaium  ver- 
iiciUatum.  G.  polygonatum,  P.  vulgare, 
G.  Japonica,  Opkiopogon  Japonicus, 

Convolvolas  Gairicas,  Tpomcea  Cairica.  p. 
'  fastigiatus,  I,fastigiata.  G.panduratus, 
/.  pandurata,  G.  pilosus,  J.  pilosa» 
G.  umbellatus,  J.  polganthes,  G.  stipn- 
laceus,  J.  sHpulaceia.  G.  vitifolius,  7.  vi- 
tyhlia.  G.  canescens  and  polyanthus, 
Jiicquemontia  canescens,  G.  pentantha, 
J.  violacea,  G.  pseudo-Siculus,  C,  elon- 
gatus,  G.  decumbens,  C.  evolvuloides, 
C.pudibundas  and  Portoricensis,PAar- 
IfUis  catliartica,  G.  csespitosa,  Skinneria. 
C*  jalapa,  Batatas  jaiapa,  Exogonium 

\  jpurga,  and  Tpomcea  jalapa.  C,  macro* 
xidzxxs.  Batatas  jalapa:,  G.  sepmm,  C7a- 
lystegia,  G.  spithams&us,  C,  sylvestris. 
G.  stans,  C.  tomentosa, 

Gonyza  Gbilensis,  Erigeron.  G.  ambigua, 
E,  linifolius, 

Corbnlaria  conspicua,  Narcissus  conspi- 
cuus, 

Gorchorus  Japonicus,  Kerria  Japonica. 

Gordia  Patagonula;  Patagonula  Ameri- 
cana. 

Gordyline  alba,  Dracana  elKptica, 

Coreopsis  alata  and  procera,  AcHnomeris. 
G.  idternifolia,  A,  squarrosa.     G.  trip- 


tens,  Chrysosttmma.  G.  heteiophylla, 
Ximenesia  Cavanillesii  and  Echinaeea 
heterophyUa.  G,  coronata,  Bidens  Bet- 
teriana, 

Gomus  capitata,  Benthamia  Jragtffra. 
C,  asperifolia  and  stricta  asperifolia,  C. 
sericea  asperifolia.  C.  oblongifolia,  C. 
sericea  oblongifolia^ 

Goruuta  punctata,  Hosta  c<Brutea» 

Gorydalis  fungosa,  Adhtmia  cirrhasa.  C. 
Canadensis  and  tenuifolia,  Dielytra. 

Gorypha  minor,  8abal  Adansoni.  G.  pal- 
mata,  Cham<BTops  Palmetto.  G.  Ta- 
liera,  Taiiera  Bengalensis, 

Gostus  afer  hirsutus,  C.  maculabu.  G. 
specioBUS  angustifolius,  C.  NepaXentis. 

Cotoneaster  denticulata,  Najgelia. 

Gotula  quinqueloba,  Lidbeckia  lobata.. 

Cotyledon  easspitosa  and  coceinea, 
Ecl^everia.  G.  calycinnm,  BryopkyU 
lum,  G.  Intea,  Vmbilicus  ereetus.  Q. 
nmbi liens,  U.  pendulinus„  G.  serrata, 
U.  seri'atus.  G.  spinosa,  U.  spinosus. 
C,  p^urpurea,  O.  curviflora,  G.  papil- 
laris, G.  decussata.  C.  ramosissima,  C, 
ramosa,  G.  mucronata,  O.  undMlata. 
G.  Hispanica,  Pistorinia. 

Crassula  dichotoma,  retrofiexa,  and  gen- 
tianoides,  Grammanthes  chloraflora. 
G.  cnltrata,  Globulea.  G.  rottind^olia, 
KaXanchoe. 

Grattegus  glauca,  Stranvessia  glauceseens. 
G.  lobata,  C.  Jlava  lobata,    C.  OHve- 
nana,  C,  oxycanlha  Oliveriana,    G.  la- 
ciniata,  G,  oxycantha  rosea.    G.  edolis, 
G.  pynfolia.    G.  Gelsiana,  G.  tanaeeH- 
folia  Taurica,    C.  apiifolia,  G,  apiifolia 
minor,      G.   maerantha,    G.   coceinea 
macrantha.     G.  subvillosa,  G,  eocdnea 
svbmUo8€^    G.  orientalis,  G.  orientaUs 
sanguinea,    G.  Sibirica  and  monogyna, 
G.  oxycantha  Sibirica,     G.  edolis,  C, 
punctata  nigra.    C.  stricta,  G.  punctatm 
nigra  stricta.    C.  glandnlosa,    (7.  coc- 
einea glandulosa.    G.  in  lentata,  C.  coc- 
einea indentata,  C'lndicsk,  Baphiolepis. 
C.  torminalis,  Pyrus.    G.  glabra,  Pho- 
tinia  serrulata. 

Gratseva  fragrans  and  capparoides» 
Richiea  fragraas. 

Crepis  barbata  and  coronopifoHa,  Tolpi*. 
C.  fiUformis,  Mtlwrnia,  C.  iDLcaDa» 
Andryala. 

Grinum  superbtim,  G,  amabile.  G.  c«m- 
panulatum,  G.  aquaticum,  G.  toxica- 
rium,  C.  Asiaticum.  G.  brevifolinmy 
G,  btpcteatwn.  C,  CJapense  viridiflo- 
mm,  G.  crassifoU/um.  G.  rnbrolinabo, 
G.  erubescens.  C.revolatum,  G.  Met-birrH* 
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Crotftlaria  sericea,  C,  Burmanni.  C.  hirta, 
C.  Oubensis.  C.  trifoliastruio,  C,  medi- 
caginea.     G  CbiDensis,   C,  panictdata. 

C.  Iffivigata,  C.  PurshxL  G.  stricta  and 
antbylloiiies,  C,  Roxburghiana,  0.  08e- 
rnlea,  C  verrucosa,     C.  opposita,  Ro^- 

'  nia.  C.  cordifolia,  Hypocalgptus  obcur- 
datus.  G.  amplexioauiiSi  Vascoa  am- 
plexieaulis  and.  perfoliaia.  G.  floribtinda 
and  obcordata,  Viborgia  obcordata, 

Crnikshanksia  oistiflora,  Ledocarpvm  pe- 
dunctdaris. 

Gryptomeria  Japonica  pygmt&a,  O.  Ja- 
ponica  nana, 

Gucifera  Tbebaica,  Hyphctne  coriaeea, 

Gacubalus  chloraefolius,  8dene  perfoliata. 

Gacnmis  anguineus,  Trichosantfiet  an- 
guina, 

Gucurbita  citrullus,  Cucumis.  G.lagenaria, 
Lagenaria  vulgaris, 

Gunningbamia    iaaceolata,   C,   Sinensis, 

Gupia,  8tgU)cnryr 

Cupressustriqueua,  Oullitris,  G.thyoides, 
ChamcBCgparisspharoidea,  G. Japonica, 
Cryptomeria,  ■  G.  glauca,  G,  Lusitanica, 

Gyatbea  arborea,  C.  excelsa.  G.  dentata, 
Aspidium  dentatum. 

Gyclamen  Glasii,  C.  Europtsum,  C,  Eu- 
ropium, C.  hederifoUum. 

Gyclobotbra  barbata,  C,  lutea. 

Gymation  leBvigatum,  Lichtensteinia  laevi- 
gata. 

Gymbidium  iridioides,  C,  gigantevm,  C, 
floridum,  Bletia  Jlorida.  G.  hyacintbi- 
num,  B.  hyacinthina,  G.  altum,  B.  ve- 
recunda.  G.  cucuUatam,  Brassavola  cu- 
cullata.  G.  nodosum,  B.  nodosa.  G.  trip- 
terum,  Coelia  Baueriana.  G.  dependens, 
Cirrhaa  Loddigesii. 

Gynanchum  bicoior,  Damia.  G.  extensum, 

D.  extensa,  G.  discolor,  Oonolobus.  G. 
maritimum,  G.maritimus,  G.yiminale, 
Sarcostemma, 

Gynoglossum  Virginicum,  0.  amplexicaule. 

C,  birsuta,  C,  canescens,  C.  scorpioidea, 

OmphaUtdes,  G.  brassicaefolium,  0.  am- 

plexicaulis.     C.  linifoUum,  0.  lini/olia. 

G.  nitida,  O,  nitidum.    G.  omphalodes, 

0.  verna. 
Gyperus  elegans  and  odoratus.  Papyrus. 
Gypripedium  humile,  C.  acaule, 
Gyrilla  cocciuea,  Achimenes,  G.  pulchella, 

Trevirania. 
Gyrtantbus  uniflorns,  Oastronema  clava- 

tum. 
Gyrtocbilum  stellatum,  Miltonia  stellata, 
Gyrtopodium  Woodfordii,  Cyrtopera, 
Cytisus  niger,  pinnatus,  and  Wolgarica, 

Calophaca  Wolgarica.  G.  psendo-Gajan, 


Cqfanns  hicohr,  C.  Gajani,  C,  JUtvus, 
C,  argenteua,  Lotus.  G.  foliolosus,  His- 
panicus,  and  Telonensis,  Adenocarpus, 
G.  complicatus,  A,  intermedius  and  par^ 
vi/olius,  C.  pauoifloras,  0,  caiycmus. 
C.  elongatus,  O,  multiflorus. 
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Daotylanthes  globosa,  Euphorbia, 

Dalbergia  arborea,  Pongamia  glabra,  D. 
dipbaca,  Diphaca  Cochinchinensis.  I). 
DomingenaiB,  Lanchocarpus. 

Dalea  Enhnisiera,  Petalosiemon  torym- 
bosum, 

Dalibarda  repens,  2).  vioUeoides.  D.  fra- 
garioides,  Oomaropsis  Doniana  and 
/ragarioides, 

Daraasoniom  stellatum,  Actinocarpus  da- 
masonium, 

Dablia  frustranea  fnlgens,  Z>.  crocata. 

Daphne  oollina  Neapolitana,  J),  NeapoU- 
tana.  D.  cannabina,  Z>.  papyracea.  1). 
olesefolia,  D,  sericea,  }J,  lagetta,  La- 
gelta  linttaria. 

Darea  appendicuiata  and  odontites,  Ca- 
nopteris. 

Davallia  alata,  Microlepia,  D.  primata 
and  flagellifera,  Mi  primata,  D.  ilac- 
cida,  M,  rhomboidecu  D.  Boryana, 
Odontoiotnia  Boryanum, 

Daviesia  glauca,  JX  mimosoidet*  D.  reti- 
culata, Jacksonia. 

Deastella  vacoiniifolia,  Mimeles, 

Delphinium  tridactylon,  D,  ex'dtatum. 
J),  hirsutum,  D.  hybridum.  D.  inier- 
medium,  D.  intermedium  lepiostachyum. 
D.  junceum,  D.  peregnnwn,  D.  anibi- 
guum,  D.  pubescens. 

Dendrobium  oucuUatum,  D,  Pierardii,  D. 
aureum,  D,  heterocarpvm, 

Denhamia  scan  dens,  Cul^ana. 

Desfontainia  splendens,  Hookeri,  and 
acutangula,  IK  spinosa, 

Desmanthes  pleniis,  polypbyilos,  and 
punctatus,  Neplunia  plena, 

Desmotricbnm  oymbidioides,  Dendrobium, 

Diahthus  scaber,  D.  asper,  D.  glauco- 
phyllns,  D,  Balbisii,  D.  pumilus,  D. 
barbatus  latifolius.  D.  atro-rubens,  J), 
eapHatus.  ■  D.  orientalis,  D.  Jimbriatus, 
J),  neglectus,  D.  glacitdis,  D,  furcatos, 
2>.  Homemanni,  D.Willdenovii,  D,  Ibe- 
ncus  and  Liboschitzianus,  D.  petneus, 
D,  petriBus  majoribus.  D.  procuihbens, 
D,monadelphus,  D.  pallens,  D.pallidi- 
florus,  D.  moschatus  and  dubias,  />. 
plumarius,  J),  ochroleucur^,  D.  praiensis, 
D.  Bisigniani,  2>.  rupieola,.    D.  virgi- 
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iieti9,  v.  syivextris.  D.  fiangffis  and 
mpeiiths,  /).  vir^ineus. 

0iapeci8ia€aD&i£oUa»i>.  barbulala, 

Dicksonia  glatinosa,  Sitolobium  ghttino- 
wm.  J>,  flacdda,  fS,  Jl»ccidum.  D. 
pubescQBB,  iS'.  j»y»<rft/ofti«m.  P.  ful- 
cita,  Balaniium.  D.  antarcLica,  (7t6o- 
tium  Billardieri,  D.  aculeata,  Hypo- 
lepis, 

DicHptera  ftpmoaa,  Barleria  lupnUa^ 

Bictamnos  albus,  D.fraxinella. 

Didiscus  csBTuleus,  Traeh^mene  ctg-nUaa, 

Drdymocarpas  Bexii,  JStreptwMrpw. 

DidyuiQchlaBQa  aLnuosa»  Z>.  truncatala. 

Dielytra  scaudens,  DactylicapniM  Ihalic- 
trtfolia^ 

Dierviila  Oaoadensis,  D.  lutea. 

Digitalis  Canariensis  and  sGeptrum,  Jso- 
plexis.  J>.  grandiflora,  2>.  amhigua,  D. 
parviflora,  I),  lutea,  I),  imermedia,  I), 
media,  D.  ambigua,  D,  oehroleuca,  P. 
erubesoeos,  D.  purpurascens. 

Dilatris  tiaotoria  aad  Heritiera,  X^ch- 
nanthfis  iinctoria. 

DiUenia,  Wormia.  D.  soaadens,  Tetru' 
cera  voluhUis, 

Dillwynia  pungent},  Eutaxia. 

Dimocarpus  Litchi,  Nephelium.  D-  L091- 
gan,  N.  Longana, 

Pimorpha  graudiflora,  Parivoa. 

Dinebra  cuitipeudula,  Atketvpogon  aphi- 
doides, 

Piosma,  Audouinia.  P.  alba,  CoUonema. 
P.  latifolia,  serratifolia,  and  cdorata, 
Banmrna  crenulaia,  P.  lini folia,  B» 
dioica,  P.  linearis,  mi^rginata,  and  vil* 
losa,  Adenandra.  P.  ambigua  and 
orbicularis,  AgcUhosma*  P.  ouspidata, 
Lineonia.  P.  deusta,  L.  thyv^f'olia, 
P.  oiliata,  Macroatylis  obtuta. 

Polichos  pQlyatachyos,  Pfu^seolva  peiren,' 
nU.  P.  soja,  Soja  higpida.  P.  obtusi- 
folius,  CanavaXia  obtusijplia.  P.  ro- 
seus,  C,  rotfia»  P^  Juteolus,  Vigna 
glabra, 

Pombeya  columnaris,  Arunearia. 

Ponia  ciliata,  glutinosa,  and  ^quc^osa, 
Chindelia, 

Poronicam  orientale,  J),  Cauca^icmn,  P. 
Pemvianum,  Wevneria  rigida,  P.  vil- 
losum,  Diplocoma  villota, 

Porycniam  Ibericum,  Z>.  laMfoliuin,  p. 
MonspeUense,  D.  sn^rutUmum,  P,  hit- 
satum  ,and  inewiuni*  J)*  \t<fmenio8,uf^. 

Praba,  Aubrietia.  P.  prffioox,  Erophik^. 
P.  verna,  E,  vulgarit,  P.  lutea  and 
iongipes,  D.-^ract^  PvContorti^,  J), 
incana.  P.  andvoaacea,  .«©.  Lapponica 
and  Fladnicensis,    P.  iurta,  />.  murU 


cetU,  rup0»tri»t  (urul  gieUaln.  P.aizoidcs, 
D,  brachystemoa,  P.  iucana,  D.  con/usa. 
P.  Pyrenaica,  PetrocaUis. 

Praosna  australis,  indivisa,  and  stricta, 
Cordylme,  P.  spioata,  temiflora,  Wid- 
licbii,  maculata,  and  Javanica,  J>.  e/. 
liptica,  P.  marginata,  D.  tessellata, 
P.  en^foha^  JHanella, 

Pracooephalum  grandiflorum,  J>.  Altai- 
erue,  P.  oordatum,  Physoste^ia  cordata 
BAdCedronella  cordata.I>.  dentaculaturq, 
Physostegia  denticulata.  P.  speciosum, 
P..  8peci(/M,  p.  varieigatuoi,  P.  va- 
riegata.  P.  Virginianum,  P.  Virginiana. 
P.  Mexicanum,  CedroneUa  Mexicana, 
P.  Canarienae,  C,  iriphyUa, 

Pracontium  pertnsum,  CaUdpertusa. 

Pracophyllum  capitatum  and  gracile, 
Sphenotoma. 

Primys  Grranatenis,Ohile;isis,aad  Mexi- 
caaa,i>.  Winteri, 

Prosera  intermedia,  2>.  longifolia. 

Pryandra  falcata,  Htmiclidia  Baxteri. 

Pryas  octopetala,  J),  DrummoxuU.  P. 
integrifolia,  Z>.  tenella. 

Puranta  micropbylla,  P.  JEUma,  D. 
dentata,  P.  maci^ocarpa, 

Puvalia.    See  Stapei^a. 

Pyssodia  porophylla,  Bcebera  incana. 

^. 

Echinocactus  pbrepandus,  Echinopsu 
cristata,  £.  depressus,  gibbosus,  and 
faystrix,  Cactus  (Echinocaotus).  E. 
platacantba,  C,  cornigerus  (Echinocao- 
tus). E.  ingens,  C.  vimaga  (Echino- 
oactus).  E.recurvus,  C.nobiles  (Kchi- 
nocactus).  JS.  polyacantba,  Cpolyacan- 
tha  (Melocactus). 

Echinopsis  campylacantha,  Ceretcs  leu- 
eantfms. 

Echites,  Aganosma.  E.  caudata,  Stro- 
phanihus  dicholomus.  E.  saocnlenta, 
Pachypodium  tucculentum.  E.tuberosa, 
P,  tuberosum,  £.  sangninolenta  .and 
nutans*  Hismadictyofi  venosum.  £. 
subei'ecta,  i?.  suberectvm.  E.  cr^ssi 
noda  and  splendens,  Dipladenia,. 

Echium  formosum,  E,  graudijlurum.  £. 
grandiflorum,  E.  macranlhum.  £.  bis- 
pidum  i^d  elegans,  E.  Sibtiwrpii, 

Eleeocarpus  ianceolata,  E,  graiidifiorus. 
£.  peduncularis,  Friesia, 

Elseodendron  argauia,  Argania  sideroxy- 
lon, 

Elichiysum,  Aphelexia  and  Astelma. 

Elodea  oampanuiatai  Hypericum  Virgi- 
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£  1 1  ceph  atartos,  Zamia. 

Kriic^'dia  patens,'  Ej»idendrtm^  cdorat'iBai- 
mum. 

Epacris  ro<iea,  Lyitinema  pungent  nthrvm. 

Ephippium  elont^ataiii,  capitatufm)  and 
corapJC'^suai,  Cirrkopetalum.  E.  cilia- 
turn,  G.  Biumei. 

Epidendrum.  ellipticura,  E.  ercLssifolia. 
E.  ciliafe,  H.  cuMpidafum,  E.  lineatura, 
E.  fragrans.  E.  marginatum,  E.  ra- 
diatum,  E.  basilrtre,  E.  Stamfordiamtm. 
E.  oandatum,  Brassta  catidata.  E.  eu- 
culiatum,  BroHsavola  cucuUata.  E.  no- 
dosnm<  B»  nodosa,  E.  tripterum, 
Ccelia  Bauer  tana,  £.  subulatum, 
Atn'hles  cylindricum. 

Epilobinm  Hallefri,  E,  Dodonaei,  E. 
sqaamatum,  E.  r&smartnif<blhim. 

Epipaetis  cucuUata,  Emu'liilus  autum- 
nafU.  E.  ensifolia,  paileus,  and  rubra, 
Cephatanthera. 

Epiphyllum  splendidum  and  Hitclieni, 
Ceretts  splendidus. 

Epithecia  glauca,  Epidendrum  glaucum, 

Eranthemum  flavam,  Barleriaflava. 

Eremurus  Altaious,  Oaiicu.'^ieus,  and 
Tauricus,  E.  spectabilis, 

Krica  quadrirtora,  E.  Bergiana.  E.  erio- 
cephala,  E.  canesctns.  E.  mirabilis, 
E.  Daphnoides.  E.  rupestris,  E.  depres^a. 
E.  oetophj'lla,  E.  fascicularis.  E. 
Walkeriana,  E.  fusfigiata.  E.  Lin- 
najanii  perspicua,  E.  Linn€pana,  E.  Pa- 
tersoniana  coecinea,  E.  Patetsouiana. 
E.  peduncularis,  E,  rubens,  E.  tri- 
color, E.  Spreiig^lii.  E.  Cassonii,  E. 
varia.     E.  Dabaeci,  Menziesia  polifolia. 

Erigeron  serpentariua,  E.  bellUfJb/ins. 
E.  pubescens,  Heterochiuta.  E.  gtuti- 
nobiis,  Inula  saxatilU,  E.  viscosus,  /. 
viscosa. 

Eiinus  fragrans,  Lyperia, 

Kriocalia  major,  Aclinotus  heliatithi. 

Eriod«ndron  Caribaium,  E.  anfractuotum 
CaribiBum. 

Eriogonium  flavum,  E*  sericevm. 

Eriopappus  paniculatus,  Eupatorium  pa- 
nit-uhtum. 

Eiiospermum  latifolinm,  E.  Bt'llendetti. 

Eiiostemon  salsoloides,  Philotheca  aus- 
iralis. 

Erodinm  alpinum,  E,  caucalifolium,  E. 
graveolens,  E,  glanduhsttm.  E.  c)(a- 
mnedryoides,  E.  Rclchardi.  E.  multi- 
caule  and  lluthenicum,  B.  serolinum, 
E.  multitidum,  E.  Stephanianum, 

Ervum  volubilia,  Galadia  glabella. 

Erysimum  diffusum,  E.  AndrzejosAlanvm. 
E.  gnuidiliorum,  E.  lonffifoUum.     E. 


pr»cox,  Barbarea.  E.  barbaifea,  B. 
vulgaris, 

Erythroniom  Amerie&num,  E.  taneeoki^ 
turn., 

Escallonia  bifida,  E.  Montetndensh, 

Eucalyptus  cordata,  E.  puh&ruleTtta, 

Eucnida  Bartonioides,  Mierosperma. 

EiTgenia  australis,  macropbylla,  acumi- 
nata, macrocarpa,  ternifolia,  amplexi- 
caulis,  and  aquea,  Jambosa.  E.  Malac- 
censis,  J.  'purpurea.  E.  Jambos,  J, 
vitlgaris.  E.  myrti folia,  J^  australis. 
E.  Zeylanica,  Sgzygium.  E.  acutan- 
gula.  Stravadium  acutangnlum.  E.  ra- 
cemosa,  8.  racemosum.  E.  orbiculata, 
Myr^its. 

Enlophia  crinita,  Zygopetalum  crinitum 
and  Maakayi.     E.  gracilis,  Galeandra, 

Euosma  albiflora,  Loganiafloribunda. 

Eupatorium  molle,  E.  macrophyllum.  E. 
veronicaefolium,  Bulbostylis  veroidcatfo- 
lia.  E.  squdri'osum,  B.  Cavauillesii. 
E.  cseruleum,  Calestina  carulea.  E. 
micranthum,  C.  micrantlia.  E.  ferru- 
gineum,  Ozothamntis  ferruginous.  E. 
rosmarinifolium,  O.  rosmarinifulius. 

Euphorbia  bupleuroides,  E.  Atlautica, 
£.  virgata,  E.  Lamarckii.  E.  Jacqui- 
nitlora,  E.  pruni/olia. 

Euphrasia  Salisburgensin,  E.  alpina. 

Euryale  Araazonicum,  Victoria  regia. 

Eurybia  Gnnniana,  Olearia. 

Eustoma  HusserHianus,  Lisyanthus.  £. 
siienifolia,  L.  glaucifoHus, 

Euthamia,  Solidago. 

Eutoca  parviflora,  Nemophifa, 

Evodia  trip  by  11a,  Xanthoxylon  triphyU 
lum. 

Evolvulus  sericeus,  E.  inca9t%tm. 

Evosmus  albidus,  Laurus  Btrrbonia, 

Exacum  hyssopifoLium  and  viscosum, 
Hippion.  E.  verticiUatura,  CoutnihtBa 
and  Hippion.    E.  raniosum,  C.  ramosa. 

E.  spicaium,  C.  spicata.  E.  vaginale, 
Logania  latifolia. 

F. 

Fadyema,  Aspidium. 

Fagara  Budrunga,  pterota,  and  trogodes, 
Xanthoxyhtn.  F.  j)iperita,  X.  pipcritum. 

F.  triphylla,  Evodia. 

Fagas  castanea,  Castanea  vesca. 
Farsetia,  Aubrietia.    F.  incana  and  mn- 

tabilis,   Berteroa.     F.   iEgyptiaca,    F, 

cheiranthoides. 
Fedia  rupestris,  Patrinia. 
Ferdinaudea  auperba,  Crescefttia  macro- 

phylla. 
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Ferraria  pavonia,  Tigridia,  F.  tigridia, 
T.  pavonia,     F.  tricuspis,  VietMseuxia. 

Ferrariola  viridiflora,  Ferraria  arUl^rosa, 

Ferreola  buxifolia,  Maha. 

Ferula  nodiliora,  F,ferulago,  F,  asafoe- 
tida,  F.  Persica. 

Fioai-ia  ranuncuIoide»,  F.  verna, 

Ficiis  scabra,  F.  opposili/olia.  F.  ni'ida, 
F.  Hookeri,  F.  venosa  and  leucosticha, 
F,  leuc'toma. 

Foihergilla  Gardeni,  F.  abiifolia  acuta, 
F.  major,  F,  alnifolia  ohtusa.  F.  mira- 
bilis,  Chitonia  Fot/wrgHla. 

Fragaria  grandi flora,  F,  calycina, 

Franciscea  calycina  and  confertiflora, 
Bruns/rlsia  calycina.  F.  Hopeana, 
B.  unijlora.  F.  capitata,  B.  hydrangea- 
formis.     F.  Poliliana,  B.  acuminata, 

Frankenia  hispida,  F,  Mrsuia,  F.  hir- 
suta,  F.  intermedia, 

Frasera  Walteri,  F.  CaroUnensis, 

Fraxinus  discolor,  F.  epiptera.  F,  crispa, 
F,  excelsior.  F.  siraplicifolia,i'^.  ketero- 
phylla,  F.  nigra,  F,  pubesceng,  F. 
striata,  Ornus. 

Friiillaria  latifolia,  F.  nervosa,  F.  P^re- 
caica,  F.  nigra,  F.  meleagris  and  alba, 
F.  pracox,  F.  racemosa,  F.  Pyre^aica 
and  tenella.  F.  minor,  F.  nervosa  and 
tenella,  F.  Thomsonia,  Lilium  mseum. 
F.  purpurea,  Cyclobothra,  F.  barbata, 
C  alba. 

Fuchsia  decussata,  F,  gracilis, 

Fumaria  capreolata,  F.  media,  F.  cucul- 
laria  and  eximia,  Ditlytra.  F.  pauci- 
flora.  Corydalis.  F.  solida,  C.  bulhosa. 
F.  fabacea,  G.  Caucasira,  F.  sernper- 
virens,  C.  glauca,  F.  cava  albidora,  O, 
titberosa  albi/lom. 


G. 


Gagea  lutea,  G.  fasdcularif. 
Gaillardia  bicolor  Drummondii,  G,  picta. 
Galactia  pinnaia,  Barbieria  polyphylla, 
Galaxia  plicata,  Peyrovsia  fasciculata. 
Galega  filiformis  and  longifolia,  Sweetia. 

G.   hiHora,  Caribsea,  granditiora,  mu- 

cronata,  and  ochroleuca,  Tepkrosia, 
Galium  reflexum,  G.  Tauricum,    G.  glau- 

cura,  Asperula  galloidcs, 
Galinsogea  discolor,  Verbesina  atriplici- 

folia. 
Gardenia  esculenta,  Genipa,  G.  tubiflora, 

Oxyaiithus  tubijlorus. 
Gardoquia  betonicoides,  Cedronella  Mexi- 

catifi. 
Gosteria  longifolia,  G.  anguluta,    G.  dI- 

gricaus,  G.deripiens, 


Gastonia  palmata,  Gilibertia. 
Gaultheria  tomentosa,  G.fei-ruginea.   G. 

serpyllifolia,  Phalerucarpus, 
Gela  lanceolaia  and  oblongifolia,  Ximtnia, 
Geledupauliginosa,  Pongamia, 
GemHtekviscosA,Adenocarpu3/rankenioides. 

G.  prostrata,  G.  procumbeng.    G.  Jami- 

ensis,  G,  scuriosa, 
Gentiana    quinqueflora,   G,  avrea,      G, 

ciliata,  G,  barbata  and  Jimbriaia,    G. 

fimbriata,   G.  crinita.   G.  amarolloidr^s, 

G.  Pyrenaica,     G.  rotata,   Pleurogyne, 

G.  verticiilata,  Coutoubaa. 
Geof&oya  inermis  and  racemosa,  Andirn. 
Georgina  pinnata,  Daldia  superfiua. 
Geranium  Grenvillea,  Pelargonium  con- 

$picuum.     G.  capitatum,  P,  graveolens 

variegatum,  G.  steoopetalum,  P,  leplo- 

petalum,     G.  miniaium  and  album,  P. 

oxyphyllum,  G.  spinosum,  Scercocaufon 

Burmanni.     G.    varium,    G.  cinernnm. 

Q,  albanum,.6^.  criatalum,    G.  prostia- 

tum,    G.  Lancastr tense.     G.  LoiKlesii, 

G.  longipes.     G.  Pyienaicum  nemoro- 

sum,    G,  nejnorosum.      G.   Keichaiiii, 

Er odium. 
Geiardia  Afzelia,  Seymrria  tenvifclia. 
Gesnera    pendulina,    G.    aggregaia.     G. 

scabra,-  Conradia.      G.  venti'icosa,  C. 

longijlora.     G.  odorata.  Cole  us  aroma- 

ticus.  G.  Eegeliana,  ScioducaXyx  Wan- 

zewiczii, 
Geum  Canadense,  G.  album.       G.  coc- 

cindum,  G.  Atlantic um,   G.  sylvaticum, 

G,  Chilense.     G.  iiiciiuatum,  G.  Pyre- 

naicum.    G.  potentiiioides,  Coluria,   G. 

Peckii  and  triflora,  JSieversia. 
Gliinia  mutica,   Tamoneu.     G.  spinosa, 

T.  Curassavica, 
Gilia  pulcbella,  G.  aggregaia  and  Jpo- 

mnpsis  elegnns. 
Githago  Nicffiensis,  Lychnis. 
Gladiolus,  Anisanthus.     G.  nanus,  Bahi- 

ana  nana,     G.   bicolor,  ilynnetia.     i}„ 
r  galeatus,  8.  galeata, 
Glaucium  luteum,   G.  Jlnvurrw     G.  cor- 

niculatum,  G.  plueniceiwi. 
Gleditschia  Is&vis,  G.  triacanlhos  inermis. 
Globba  Hura,  G.  racemosa; 
Globularia    vulgaris,    G,  linifolia.       G. 

salicina,  G.  longifolia, 
Glomerata  petrsea,  Campanula  Nic<etnsis. 

G.  Dahurica,  C.  spcciusa. 
Gloriosa  simplex,  G,  Nepabnsii, 
Glossantbus  Notoniana,  Malabarica,  and 

Zeylanica,  Wulfenia  Notoniana. 
Glycine,   Wistaria.     G.  monoica,  Amphi- 

carpa.     G.  filosa  and  sarmentosa.  A, 

sai-mentosa,       G.    punctata,     Poireliu 
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seandens.  (3f.«p\oStAfnoa  tuberota,  G. 
bumifiisa,  Eothia  tri/oliata.  G.  sagit- 
tata,  JRiidolphia  dubia,  G.  lignosa, 
Sioeetia.  G  bitaminosa,  Fagelia,  G. 
Vincentina,  Cfnetocalyx. 
Glyeyrrhiza  aspera  and  bispida,  O,  aa- 
peiTima, 

Gi^a  »bi^lirtni»  Astelma.  G.  alpinum,  ^n- 
teiinar'tA'  G.  acuminatum,  angustifo- 
liu I  ,  apiculatum,  arboreum,  cepbalotes, 
.  ofigestum,  conicum,  craSHifolium,  cris- 
pnm,  cymosum,  dasyantbum,  diosmsB- 
folium,  divaricatura,  ericoides,  fruti- 
cans,  beliantbemifolium,  lasiocaulon, 
odoratissimura,  orientale,  patulnm, 
rutilans,  and  Staecbas,  Helichryium. 
G.  arenarium,  H,  affine.  G.  grandi- 
fiorum,  H.  grandijhram  AudfruiiccMS. 
G.  divergens,  Metal^sia,  G.  fastigiatum, 
M.fasligiafa.  G.  leontopodium,  Leon- 
topodium  HelvelicwM.  G.  ooronatum, 
Petalacte  coronata. 
Gnidia  »cerosa,  O,  janiperifnlia.  G.  flla- 
mentosa,  Lachn<ea  huxifolia, 

Gomeza  recurva,  Bodrignezia. 
Gompbolobium  fimbi*iatum,  G,  barbige- 
rum  and  latifolium.      G.   GelMianum, 
Platychilum.  G.  minus,  Burtonia  minor. 

Gompbostylis   Candida,  Ccelogyne  macu- 
lata. 

Gonfiora  macrantba  and  speciosa,  Cory- 
anthes.     G.  viridi-purpurea,  Cirrhiea, 

Goniopteris  canescens,  Nephrodium 
Blumeu 

Goniostemon.    8ee  Stafelia. 

Gonolobus  birsutus,  G.  Carolinensis,  G. 
viridiflorus,  G,  Nuttallianus. 

Goodenia  ramosissima,  ScavoUi  hispidfi. 
G.  albida,  8.  microcai-pa,  G.  calendu- 
lacea,  8.  auaveolens. 

Gorteria  rigens,  Gazania. 

Grammitisfiavescens  and  Hamilton],  8el- 
ligvea.  G.  decurrens,  8,  poth\folia,  G. 
elongata  and  lanceolata,  Phlebodwm 
elongatiim.  G.  furcata,  Monogramma 
trichoidea  and/wrcato.  G.  linearis,  Pleu- 
rogramma,  G.  beteropbylla  and  serru- 
lata,  XiphopterU, 

Gradola  veronicsefolia,  Bonnaya. 

Grevillea  blechnifolia,  G,  Ctileyi.  G. 
ooncinna,  G,  planifolia. 

Grindelia  an^rustifolia,  G.  Duvalii.  G. 
Sibirica,  Aster  incistts, 

Gnarea  triebilioides,  G.  grandijlora. 

Gnatteria  lueida,  Stenostimium  lucidum, 

Guettardia  coccinea,  Isertia, 

Gymnadenia  angustifolia,  OrchU  Iberiea, 

Gymnogramma  asplenioides  and  polypo- 
dioides,  Leptogramma.     Or,  villosa,  L, 


villosum^  G.  sinuata,  Nothoehliena.  G. 

canescenSi  Nephrodium  Blumei, 
Gypsopbila     diantbuides     and    suicta. 

Tunica.    G.  scorzonersefolia,  G»  sabu- 

losa. 
Gyronia  Yirginica,  Medeola, 

H. 

Habenaria  ciliaris,  cristata,  dilatata,  Am- 

briata,    herbiola,    hyperborea,    incisa, 

psycbodes,  and  lacera,  Platanthera.  H. 

gigantea,  P.  8taanna.    H.  blephari- 

glottis,  P.  holopetala.    H.  orbiculata, 

P,  Hookeri.     H.  spectabilis,  Orckis. 
Habrotbamnas  cyaneus,  loehroma  tubu- 
*    losa. 
Hsemantbus    ciliaris,    Srumvigia.     H. 

toxicarius,  B.  toxicaria. 
Hamiltonia  fruticosa,  Leptodermi*  lanoeo- 

lata. 
Harina  densifiora,  Wallichia. 
Haronga  paniculata,  H.  Madagtucariensis. 
Harracbia  speciosa,  Crossandra  undula- 

folia, 
Hastingia  seandens,  Holmtkioldia.    H. 

ooecinea,  H.  sanguinea. 
Hawortbia  concai^a,  H,  cymbiformis.    H. 

rigid  a,  H.   expansa,      H.  fasoiculata, 

H.  Meinwarti. 
Hebeclinium  iantbinum,  Eupatorium, 
Hebenstreitia  aurea,  H.  integrifolia. 
Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  Genetyllit  tuUpi- 

fera. 
Hedera,  Aralia. 
Hedycbium  angustifoIitDD,  H.  anrantia- 

cum  and  coccineum. 
Hedyods  campanulseflora,  Lipostoma, 
Hedysarum  Sibiricum,  JET.  alpitnim,.    TT. 

alpinum,   H.  alpinnm  pedicelare,     H. 

obscurum  Altaicum,  H,  brachysemum. 

H.  bumile,  H.  candidum  humile,    H. 

tuberosum,  Pueraria  tuberosa.  H.  sax- 

atile,  Onobrychis  saxatilix.    H.  biarti- 

oulatum   and   elegans,  Dicerma.      H. 

Tolubile,  Galnciia  mollis.    H.  pseudo- 

albagi,  Alhagi  camelorum.    H.  albagi 

manna  Hebraica,  A.  Manrorum.    H. 

tetrapbyllum,  Zornia  Capensis  and  tc- 

traphylla.  H.  muricatum,  Adesmia  ma- 

ricata,     8ee  Uraria. 
Heintzia  tigrina,  Besleria. 
Helenium  Douglasii,  Monolopia  major, 
Heliantbemum  roseum,  H.  canescens.  H. 

sampsucifolium,  ff,  oeymoides. 
Helianthus  pubescens,  II.  Hookeri.    H. 

asper,   H.   petiolaris.     H.    dentatus, 

Viguiera  detitata, 
Heliconia  buccinata,  H.  Indica,  H.  psit- 
tacorum,  H.  8wartziana. 
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HeHcteres  a^etala,  Sterculld  heliictere84 
Ueliopfaiia  pinnata,  J7.  peftdvla  and  tri- 

Jida,    H.  integrifolia,  H,  pilosa, 
Heliotxopiam  grandiflorum,  JJ.  corymbo- 
sum,      H.    Indicum,    Tiaridium,     H. 
gnaphalodes,  ToumeforHa, 
Helleborus  txifolius,  H,  iividus  integrUo- 
buM  and  CoplU  tn/oliaia,   H.  bjemalis, 
Utantkis. 
Helonias  iatifolia,  H.  biUlata,    H.  lata, 
H,  erjfthrospernui,     H.   asphodeloidos 
and  tenax,  Xerophyllum,  £L  graminea, 
X»  gramineum,    H.  bracteata*  Zygade- 
mts  bracleatus.    H.  glaberrima,  Z.  com- 
mutatU8»    H.  Virginica,  Z.  Virginicum. 
HemerocaiUs    lancesefolia,   Funkia,    Hi 
c8Brale&^  F,  ovata.     H.  Japonica,  F. 
iuhcordata, 
Hemimeris  artic8BfoHa,itf2ofMoar/ic»i/b/ta. 

H.  coccinea,  A.  Untaris. 

Hemionitis  pedata,  rofa,  and  tartarea, 

Gymnogranttna,      H«  pothifolia,  8elU- 

gnea.      H.  proHfera^  Meniicium  pro- 

liferum,      H.  lanceolata,  Antrophyum 

lanceolaium.    H.  plantaginea,  Drynariu 

kemiottUidea,   H.  escuU^nta,  Diplaswm 

escalentum,    H.  grandifolia,  D.  grandi- 

folium. 

Henckelia    crinita,    Didgmoearpus    cri- 

nituB. 
Heracantha  Taarica,  Kentrophgllum  Tan. 

rieum. 
Hermannia  latifolia,  M,  mtcang. 
Hesperis  Sibirica,  H,  wtatrohalU  Sibinea, 
H.  inodora,  H,  tnatronaHtsglvMtris.  H. 
bitominosa,  JJ.  runeinata   bUuminosa, 
H.  yem&i  Ardbit,  H.  litorea»  A£ricana, 
and  arenaria,  Malcomia, 
Hexaeentris  lutea,  B".  MgtorenM. 
fiibbertia  corifolia,  H.  pedtinculaia. 
Hibiscus  racemosns,  H,  canoflbUMt.    1^. 
digitatus,  JT.  digitatui  jKeriantts.    H. 
ficulneas,  H.  dwermfoOm*     H.  grao. 
diHoras,  J?,  heteropkgllut,    H.  aculea- 
tns,  H.  scaber,    H.  populnens,     Thes- 
pesia  populnea,    H.  PatersonJi,  Lagu- 
naria.    H,  lilaekMW,  X.  lilacina. 
Hieraciom  fruticoBum,  .^Uonia  fruH- 
CfMa.    H.  rerbaseifoliom,  H,  anchnMB- 
f^dmn,    H.  prenanthokies,  H.  dttUieu- 
^atum.    H.  collinum,  H.JUig0liare.    H. 
collinum  cymosum)  M.  Goehnaii.    H. 
montanum,   H.  mMmatmn,     H.  in- 
tegrifolinm,  H,  tucoUitfokuin, 
Hippocrepia  comoea,  H.  Helvetica. 
Hippophae   argentea   and   Canadensis, 

Shepherdia, 
Hiptage  olitosifblia,  Gwrtnerii,    H.  man- 
dablota,  O,  raeemota. 


Hohenbergia  strobiiacea,  dearUhostaeliift, 

Holeus,  Arriienaihervm. 

Hookeria  coronaria,  Brodiaa  grandiflora. 

Hopkirkia  scandens,  Sahnea, 

Horminum  c&uleHOtuStJJepechinia  spieata. 
H.  PjrenaicuQ),  Melissa  Pyrenaica. 

Hornemannia  ovata,  Fandellia  Crustacea, 
H.  vi^cosa,  V,  hirsuta, 

Hortensia  opuloides,  Hydrangea  hortenns. 

Uonstonia  coccinea,  Bouva/rdia  hlphylla. 

Uovea  lanigera,  H,  pannosa, 

Hovenia  acerba,  II.  duUis,  H.  dulos, 
II,  inaqualk, 

Bbya  lanceolata  and  ^piOiiida^II.parasUiea, 
H.  ooriacea,  Ceniroa^enmM  refiexum', 

Huttia  elegans,  Cal^ielusia  ttynnea, 

Kyacinthus  moschanis,  Muscari  mos^ka- 
turn.  H.  BomutiiM,  Beikvalia  optr- 
culaUu 

Hydrangea  xadlate,  HI  nwM. 

Hydf oceriL     8ee  Tytonsa. 

Hydroiea  Garoliniana,  H,  qnadtivalvis. 

Hydropbyllum  Magellanicam,  Phactlia 
circinata.  H.  appendiculAtam»  Nemo- 
phila  pan%oula4a, 

Hymenocaliis  pateos,  J7.  Caymanm$is, 
H.  alatam,  Tric/Mmanet  brevisetum, 

Hymenolepis  opbioglossoldes,  Oymnop- 
ieris. 

Hyoscyamus  scopolia,  ScopoUa  Camio- 
lica, 

Hypetantbera  moringa,  Marmga  ptery- 
gospwma, 

Hypericum,  Vismia,  A.  altemifoliifm, 
Reaymuria  hypencotdet.  H.  monagy- 
nmn,  S,  Chitunse,  H.  Eohliauum,  H, 
elegants  H.  as|tfi2aLboides,  H.Jasctcu- 
lahtm,  H.  androsaBmuiUyuJltK^OtftffinfM 
ofidmaU. 

Hypocyrta  discolor,  AUoplsdm  dUArom, 

Hyssopns  anisatus,  Stanhys  fcmiicuhim 
and  IjophanHws  amsahf*-  H.  onentaHs, 
jET.  officimalis  angusHJolius.  H.  Sohlei- 
eheii,  H.  nffidmaiis  canesa^ns,  H.  ne- 
peCoides  and  Bovopbulaiioides,  Lophan- 
thus,    H.  lophantfaiaSf  L,  wrtica;f<Si\ 


I. 

Ibeiia  eepffifolla,  7.  Ten&renma,  I.  zo- 
Uindifolka  and  RCjrloRa,  Hutchmtia. 

Icacorea  Giiianensis,  ArdiMa  acumhutia. 

Ilex  nata,  I.  recurva.  L  Japonica,  3«r. 
berk  BeeUei,  I.  myrstuitis,  Mygiuda 
myrtifolML.  J.  Canademos,  Nemopem- 
the*  CoMod^nsU  and  Prinos  hicktm*    I. 

.  orooea,  £kMdendr<m  orocevm,  I.  sfafan- 
inia,  iSAammta  Japonica,  I.  piinoideB^ 
Prinot  deektuni. 
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Imatophyllara  Alton!)  Clitia  nobilis. 
iinpatiens  biglandulosa,  /.  Hoohniann, 
I.   balsamiiin,  7.  hortennis.    I.   romi- 
gera,  /.  cornuta.    I.  bitlora,  I.fulva. 
I.  Datans,  Tytnnia. 

IiMaryillea  granliflora,  Tecoma,  I.  to- 
mentosa,  Bignonia. 

Indigotera  hirsata;  /.  fateiitia.  I.  anga- 
lata,  /.  sylvatica.  I.  csenilea,  I.  tine- 
toria.     I.  stricta,  Tephrosia. 

iDga  marginata,  /.  Burgonl,  T.  Afze- 
lioides,  /.  kymenoides.  I.  Harrisaii, 
Calliandra,  I.  biglobosa,  Parkia  AfH- 
can  a, 

Inala  montana,  /.  cnlydna,  I.  thap- 
soides,  /.  verbmcifolia,  I.  scabra, 
ffetei-otheca. 

lonidium  longifolinm,  Noisettia  lonqifolia. 

IpomsBa  angnstifolia  and  denticalata,  I. 
Jilicaulis.  I.  mbro-csertilea,  /.  Hookeri. 
i.  Micbaaxii,  /.  macrorhiza  rubra.  I. 
maritima,  /.  pea  capra,  I.  palmata,  I. 
Cairica.  I.  speciosa,  Argyreia.  I. 
pQt^a  and  Schiediana,i^aroyo/ttum  j^ur^a. 
I.  filiformis,  E.Jiliforme.  I.  repanda, 
E:  repandum.  I.  BigDonioides,  Bona- 
riensifl,  Gavanillesii,  glaucifolia,  hnte- 
ropbylla,  pentaphylla,  Senegalensid, 
teriiata,  venosa,  and  Willdenovii,  Ba- 
tatas, I.  batatas,  B.  edulis,  I.  erio- 
sperma,  gossypifolia,  and  insignis,  B. 
paniculata.  I.  jalapa,  B,  jalapa  and 
Exogonium  purga,  I.  coceinea,  digi> 
tata,  hederifolia,  longiflora,  lateola, 
phGenioea,  sangainea,  and  triloba, 
Quamoclit.  I.  qnamoclit,  Q.  vulgaris, 
I.  Gangetica,  Rivea  tUlafolia,  I.  punc- 
tata, scabra,  varia,  barbata,  barbigera, 

-  cfl^nilescens,  cuspidata,  Dillenii,  hede- 
racea,  and  hispida,  Pkarbitis.  1,  nil 
and  cserulea,  P,  nil.  I.  cathartica  and 
pudibulida,  P.  catliariica. 

Ipomopsis  elegans,  Oilia  aggregata,  I. 
inconspicua,  O,  parviflora. 

Iris  bicolor,  Moraa,  I.  morsBoideM,  M. 
\iridioides.  I.  villosa  and  tricuspis, 
Vieussevxia,  J.  pavonia,  V.  glfiucopis 
and  pdvoHina,  1,  tripetala,  V,  tripeta- 
loidesy  I,  Hookeri^  and  /.  tridenlata.  I. 
gratsilis,  I.  Boltoniana.  I.  spatulata, 
/.  desertorum.  I.  Nepalensis,  7.  Humei, 
I.  paradoxa,  7.  Iberica.  I.  stenogyna, 
I,  ochroleuca.  I.  apbylla,  7.  Swertii, 
I.  pumila,  7.  vivlacea. 

Troncana  Guianensis,  Casearia  ramijlora. 

Ismene  Enigbtii,  Hymenocallis  rutata. 

Isotoma  axillaris,  Lobelia  senecioides, 

Ixia  anemoniflora,  Sparaxis.  I.  bicolor, 
Synnetia,    I.  angubta,  Hesperdntha,  I. 


r  purpnra9cens,7HcA»nema.  I.cQBlestina, 
T,  ecelestinum,  I.  quadrangula,  T. 
quadrangulum.  I.  raniiflora,  T.  rami- 
Jhrum.  I.  stricta,  Bahiana  angvstifolia, 
I.  villosa,  B,  obtusifnlfa, 
Ixora  Pavetta,  7.  arbor ea.  •  I.  alba,  7. 
blanda,  I.  longitblia,  7.  fulgens.'  I. 
coceinea  and  flammea,  7.  stritta,  I. 
fasciculata  and  spinosa,  Chome&a,  I. 
panicttlata,  Pavetta  Indica, 


J. 


Jacaranda  alba  and  eohinata,  Bignnnia, 
J,  tomentosa,  B.  mollis.  J.  rhoiiibifo- 
lia,  J.filicifolia.  J.  ovalifolia,  J.  ndmo- 
sij'olia, 

Jacquemontia  violacea,  7.  canescens*  J. 
pentantha,  J,  violacea. 

Jasrainum  Wallichianuiu,  J,  pubigerum, 
J.  flexile,  J.  torluosum, 

Jatropba  Lffiflingii  and  Manihot,  7ant/)Aa. 
J.  elastica,  Siphonia  Cahucha, 

Jehlia  fachsioides,  Lopezia  macrophylla, 

Jonesia  pinnata,  J,  Asoca, 

Josepha  a.ng\i9itei,Biigainvillaa  spectabiHs, 

Jossinia  orbiculata,  Myrtus, 

Juglans  heterophylla  and  filicifolia,  /. 
regia  laciniaia.  J,  atnara,  compressa, 
obcordata,  porcioa,  and  sulraAa,  Carya, 
J.  squamosa  and  afba,  C.  alba.  J.  an- 
gustifolia  and  oUvseformis,  C,  oHva- 
formis, 

Juniperus  CanadeuKis,  J.'communis  Cana- 
densis, J.  nana,  J.  communis  nana,  J. 
Suecica,  J.  communis  Suecica.  J.  alpina, 
J.  sabind  alpina,  J.  prostrata  and 
repens,  J.  sabina  prostrata.  J.  taina> 
liscifolia,  J.  snbina  tamarise^olia.  J. 
Garoliniana,  J.  Virginiana^  J,  vulgatis 
fmticosa,  /.  communis  vulgaris.  J.  com- 
munis erects,  J.  communis  vulgaris.  J. 
Lusitanica,  J,  snbina  cupress(folia,  JT. 
elata,  Dacrydium, 

Jusdcia  flavicoma,  J.  calytricha,  J.  ot>> 
longata,  J.  nodosa,  J.  tinctoria,  J.  Box- 
burghiana,  J.  pulcberrima,  Aphelandra 
cristata.  J.  Gangetica,  Asystasia  Coro- 
mandeliana,  J.  picta  alba,  GraptophyU 
lum  hortense  album.  J.  flava,  Barleria. 
J,  guttata,  Phlogacantkus  yultaliis.  J. 
thyrsiiiora,  P,  thyrsijiorus,  J.  glabra, 
Rhapidospora, 

K. 

Eadsnra    propinqua,   8ph(erostema   pro* 

pinquum. 
Kaulfussia  ciliata,  Felicia  tetiella. 
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Kennedya  oordata,  Comptoniana,  macro- 
phylla,  monophylla,  and  ovata,  Harden- 
bergia,  K.  latit'olia,  K.  ovata.  K.  gla- 
brata  and  pannosa,  ^ic%a.  K.dilatata, 
Z.  sericea  and  K.  inophylla, 

Kleinia  tomenlosa,  Cacalia  Haworthii. 

Kkigia  Notoniana,  Wul/enia, 

Kniphovia  aloides  and  uvaria,  TrUoma 
uvaria. 

Enoxia  corymbosa,  K.  Sumatrenm,  E. 
nmbellata,  K.  teres. 

Eodda-pail,  Pittia  siratiot^t. 

L. 

Lacathea  florida,  Gordonia  pubescens. 
Lalbensia  Vandelliana,  L.  microphylla. 
Lamarckia  dentata,  Elcsodendron  avAtralt. 
Lanaria  plumosa,  Jrgolasia. 
Langeria  hirsuta  and  odorata,  Ouettardia. 

L.  lucida,  O.  lucida  and  Stenostomum 

lucUlum. 
Lasiopetalum  purpureum,  Tkomasia  pur- 
purea.   L.  tnphyllum,  T,  triphylla.    L. 

arborescens,  Seringia  platyphylla. 
liasiorhiza  rosea,  Ckabnea  runcinata. 
Latania  Chinensis,  L.  Borbonica, 
Lathyrus  fruticosus,  Coursetla  iomentosa, 

L.  Bithymcus,  VtcUi  BUtujnica. 
Laurns  Borbonicfi,  Carotinensis.  L.  persea, 

J^emea  yratisiima.     L.  Beiolgota,  Ca- 

lilaban,  and  Malabatrum,  Cinnamomum. 

L.  giaiica,    C.  gUiucum.      L.  gracilis, 

C.  gracile.    L.  montaua,  C.  montanum. 

L.  nitida,    C.  nitidum.     L.  cassia,   C. 

cassia  and  vernum.     L.  cinnamoinum, 

C.  cassia  and  vernum,    L.  dulce  and 

Burmanni,  C.  dulce. 
Lavandula  formosa,  L.  pinnaia  pubescens. 

L.  carnosa,  Anisochilus. 
Lavatera  Empedoclis,  L.fiava,    L.  un- 

dalata,  L.  pseudo-olbia. 
Lawsonia  inermis,  L.  alba.    L.  spinosa, 

L.  pvrpurea, 
Lebeckia  nuda,  Indignfera. 
Ledum  Grsenlandicum,  L.  Ganadense.  L. 

buxifolium,  Ammyrsine  bvxifolia, 
Leimanthum.    See  Zygadenus. 
Leiophyllutn   thymbifolium,  Ammyrsine 

biixifolia. 
Lenticuia  palustris,  Pistia  stratiofes. 
Leontice  thaiictroides,  Caulophyllum, 
Leontopodiuxn  vul«,'are,  L.  Helveticum. 
Lepidium  opposilifolium,  Eunomia  oppo- 

sitifolia,     L,  procumbens,  Hutchhisia. 

L.  alpinuro,  H.  alpina.    L.  calyoinum, 

H.  ca/ycina.     L.  petraium,  H.  petraa. 
L«ptanthes  reniforinis,/f«;/«ranM^a  acuta. 
Leptarrhena  pyrolaeloii^  Suxifraga. 


Leptoehilos  axiflaris,  Qymnopierm  nieo» 
tianifolia, 

Leptospermum  grandifolium,  X.  grandi- 
jlonem.   L.  ambiguam,  Metrosideroa  co- 
rifolius. 

Leptostegia  lucida,  Onychium  lucidurH, 

Leschenaultia  Baxterii,  L.  obfata. 

Lespedeza  reticulata,  L.  violacea  reticu- 
lata.   L.  sessilifiora,  L.  violucea  sessili- 
fiora,     L.  hirta,  L.  villnsa,    L.  divei*- 
gens,  L.  violacea  divergens, 

LetLsomia,  Argyreia. 

Leucadendron  grandifloFom,  Leucosper- 
mum. 

Leuceria  runcinata,  Cfutbraa.  L.  seno- 
cioides,  Trixis. 

Leucographis  lamium  and  Vogeliana, 
BrillantaUia  Owariensis. 

Leucojum  maritimum  minus,  Maltomia 
litorea.  L.  autumnalis,  Acis.  L.  ro- 
seum,  A,  roseus.  L.  thchoptiyllum,  A. 
trichophy  lilts, 

Leucopogon  parviflorus,  L,  Hichei, 

Leucosceptrum  canum,  Olerodendrum  Uu- 
cosceptrum, 

Leucothoe  nerii folia  and  crassifolia,  An- 
drtymxda  neriifolia. 

Lightfootia  tenella,  L.  Loddigesii, 

Ligusticum  levisticum,  Levisticum  offici- 
nale.   L.  Nepalense,  L.  spicaium. 

Lilium  fulgens,  L.  atro-sanguineum.  L. 
autumnale,  L.  Carolinianum.  L.  spe- 
ciosissimum,  L.  eximium.  L.  lancifo- 
lium,  L.  speciosum.  L.  lanci folium  ro- 
seum,  L.  speciosum  punctatum.  L. 
Pennsylvanicum,  L.  spectabile.  L. 
Thomsonianum,  L.  roseum.  L.  cor- 
difolium,  X.  giganteum.  L.  Eamt^ 
schatkense,  Fritillaria  lanceolala.  L. 
pudicum,  jp*.  pudica. 

Limodorum  altum,  Bletia  verecunda.  L. 
eburneum,  Angreecum.  L.  tuberosmn, 
Calopogon  pulchellus. 

Limonia  pentaphylla,  Clausena.  L.  lau- 
reola,  Skimmia  Jupunica. 

Limonium  monopliyiluui,^/a/ttn(ia mono- 
phylla^ 

Linaria  speciosa,  L.  bipartita.  L.  stricta, 
X.  Monspessuluna. 

Linderuia  Japonica,  Mazus  rugosus. 

Liiuisflea  ensii'olia  and  beterophylla, 
Schizolfyma,  L.  tenuifolia,  Odontuloma 
tenuifulium.  L.  lobulosa,  Synaphle- 
bium  lubulosum.  L.  pectiuata,  S.pecti- 
natum.  L.  lecurvata,  nitens,  and  ser- 
pens, S.  recurvatum. 

Linningia  calycina,  Conradia. 

Linurn  perenne,  L.  Anglicum  and  8ih>ri- 
cum.  L.  tenuifolium  bicoior,  X.  biculor. 
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L.  angnstifoHum  decum bens,  Z.^/ccum- 
bens.  i-i.  angusiiroliiim,  L.  mtuujlnatum. 
L.  Austiiacum,  L,  Sibiricum  uod  sqtia- 
mulosum. 

Liparia  graminifolia,  capitata,  hirsuta, 
IflBviguta,  myrtifoliat  sericea,  teres,  to- 
mentosa,  umbellifera,  vestita,  and  vil- 
losa,  Priestleya, 

Liquidambar  orientale,  L.  imberb^. 

Liquiritia  officinalis,  Glyvynhiza  glabra. 

Lisyanthus  longifolius,  LAanthus  iQugifo- 
Uus  and  Tachia  longij'olia.  L.  ophio- 
rhiza,  MeUernichia  prwcipis.  L.  cordi- 
foliiis,  Tackia  cordifdia.  L.  exsertus, 
T.  Swartzii.  L.  glaueilblios,  L.  Riis- 
stllinnus.  L.  trifidus  and  tetragonus, 
L.  acnlangulus*  L.  angusiifolius,  X. 
Kunlhii, 

Lithospermum  canescens,  Batschla.  L. 
iiirtum,  B,  GmeliuL  L.  laiiluiiuiii,  L. 
officinale  latifolium. 

Litsea  citrifolia,  Telranthera  apetala,  L. 
Zeylanica,  T,  tr'mervls. 

Loasa  tricolor,  L.  nitida.  L.  ambrosise- 
Iblia,  //.  hisiiida.  L.  acanthil'oiia,  L. 
Placti.  L.  Pentlandica  and  lateritia, 
Cajophnra,  L.  volubilis,  Scypanthm 
grundiJlorus»  L.palmatii,  tilumtnbachia 
insigniif. 

Lobelia  erinoide^f  Z.  campanuloides,  L. 
Goodenioides,  L,  Claytoniana.  L.  ma 
culata,  Z.  Tugulosa,  L.  peJnncuiata, 
Z.  Simsii.  L.  Surinam  en  sis,  Siphucam- 
pylos.  L.  gigoutea,  S.  giganttits,  L. 
speculum,  Munopsis  cansjucun.  L.  ion. 
gidora,  Hippobruma  longijlorum,  L.  ar. 
i{Uia,.polyphylla,  and  purpurea,  Ttipn, 
L.  gigantea  and  salicifolia,  T.  saUrifoUa. 
L.  ttipa,  T.  Feuilku  L.  carUainiues  and 
volubiliSy  Cyphia.  L.  BegonioBtblia  and 
corymbose,  Pratia,  L.  con  color,  P. 
erecia,  L.  unidentata  and  varii folia, 
Parastranthus,    L.  lutea,  P.  simplex, 

Loiaeleuiia  procurabens,  Chamaledon. 

Lomarid  antarctica,  Z.  alpina.  L.  obtusi- 
folia,  obtusa,  setigera,  and  zamioides, 
Z.  MageUanica,  L.  aurita,  Chilensis, 
and  ornifolia,  Z.  vestita.  L.  limonifolia, 
sorbi folia, and  spondit'ulia,  StenQchlcena. 
L.  filifurmis  and  propinqua,  S,  lietero- 
morijha, 

Loiichitis  hirsuta,  Litobrockia, 

Lonicera  Sibirica,  Z.  alpigena  Sibirica.  L. 
campanitiora,  Z.  nigra  campani/lora,  L. 
glabratum,  CaprifoHum  Chinense.  L. 
caprifolium,  C.  Italica.  L.  Diervilla, 
Diervilla  lutea.  L.  .symphoricarpus, 
Symphnricarpiis  vulgaris, 

Lopezia  graudiHora,  Z.  macrnphylla. 


Lophospermum  rhodoohiton,  Z.  atro-san- 

guineum, 
Lorant^ius    floribundus,    Nuytsia  Jlori- 

bunda. 
Lotus  diffasus,  Z.  angustissimns.    L.  de- 

cumbens,  Z.  Forsteri.    L.    pinnaius, 

ITosackia  bicolor.    L.  sericeus,  //.  Pwr- 

shiatta.    L.  australis,  Carmichaelia.    L. 

bitioruM  and  siiiquosus,  Tetragonolobus. 

L.  conjugatus.  2^.  biflorm  and  conju- 

gatus.  L.  tetragonolobus,  T.  purpurtus. 

L.  hirsutuB,  Voj-ycnium  hirsutum.     L. 

rectus,  i>.  rectum.    L.  dorycniurn,  2>. 

suffiuticosum.   L.  tomentosus,  sericeus, 

and  atBnis,  2>.  tMrnrntmum. 
Loxotis   Zeylanica,  Rhyncogloatum  Zey- 

lanicum, 
Ludia  tuberculata,  Z.  sessiUJlora,    L.  he« 

terophylla,  Prockiu  Iheaf'ormia, 
Ludovia  funifera,  Carluduvica. 
Lumnilzera  ocymoides,  Moschosma, 
Luuaria  annua,  Z.  biennis. 
Lupinaster  pentapbyllum,  Trifolivm  lupi- 

naster.    L.  oblongifoiium,  T.  purpurus- 

cens. 
Lychnis  brachypetala,  Z.  apetala  pauci- 

flora,    L.  Pyrenaica,  Jgrostemma, 
Lyciuni  carnosum,  Z.  rigidum. 
Lycopodiurn  apothecium,  Z.  Brazillense. 

L.  Jlelveticum,    Z.  dentuulutum.     L. 

cnspidatum,  Z.  cordalum.    L.  umbro- 

sum,  Z.  plumosum. 
Lygodiuin  dichotomum,  L.flexuosum, 
Lysimacliia  quadrifolia,  Z.  loiiyi/olia, 
Lytbrum  Kennedianuni,  Z.  alatum,    L. 

diifusum,  Z.  lanceolatum. 


M. 


Maorroa,  Viviania. 

Macrochilus  f  ryanus,  Miltonia  spectabilis. 

Macrocnemum     cuccineum,     Musstenaa 

coccinea. 
Madia  raellosa  and  viscosa,  M,  saiiva. 
Msesa  tomentusa,  M.  macrophylla. 
Magnolia  gracilis   and  Yuian,  M,  con^ 

spicua.    M.  tomentosa,  M.  Kobus,    M. 

umbrella,    M.  tripetala.      M.  pumiia, 

Talauma.      M.  odoratissinka,  T.  Can^ 

dollii. 
Mahernia  odorata,  M,  gtabrata,  M.  Bur- 

chellii,  M.  grandiflora.   M.  granditiora, 

Hermannia. 
Malionia  nervosa  and  glumacea,  Berberit 

nervosa,     M.  Japonica,  B.  Bealei, 
Malaxis  caudata,  Brassia. 
Malesherbia  coroiiata,  M.  lineari/olia. 
Malpighia  punicifolia,  M.  bijlora.     M. 

canescens,    glandulifera,   and    nitida, 
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Bunchokia»       M.  altismma,    eoriftoea, 

crassilblia,  lucida,  Moureila,  pallida, 
verbasoifolia,  and  ▼olubilia,  Byrsonima. 
M.  macrophylla,  B.  nervosa, 

Malva  alceoides,  M,  Mor^miL  M.  soo- 
paria,  M,  scabra,  M.  redexa,  M,  iri- 
ductylUet,  M.  Garolittiaca,  Modiola  and 
Sphgralcea,  M.  abutiloides,  angnsti- 
folia,  decumbens,  elegaDB,  obtusiloba, 
prostrata,  and  umbellHta,  Bph^ralcea, 

Mammillaiia   ciespitosa,    Cactus   dtnsus 
(Mammillaria).       M.   sti'aminea,    C. 
Jlavescens  {  Mammillaiia ) .  M.  stellaris, 
C.stellaia  (Mammillaiia). 

Manettia  cordifolia,  M,  glabra^ 

Mangifera  glauea,  El(Bodendr<m, 

Manglilla  Cauariensis,  Myrsvne.  M.  Mil- 
leriana,  M.  mitis. 

Mangostaoa  Garcinia,  Oarcinia  mango- 
stana, 

Manulea  cordata,  foBtida,  and  villosa, 
Chanosloma.  M.  luspidaand  oppositi- 
folia,  (7.  hispida.  M.  pedttncalata,  pin- 
natiftda,  and  violacea,  Lyperia^ 

Maranta  zebrina,  Calathea.  M.  oomosa, 
Phrynium  comosum. 

Marica  iridioides,  Sisyrinchium  Bermudi- 
anum,  M.  iridifolia,  S.  iridifolium.  M. 
plicata,  8.  plicaium,  M.  gladiata,  Bo- 
bartia, 

Marrubium  affine,  M,  leoimroides,  M. 
apulum,  M,  vulgare  kmtUum, 

Martynia  annua,  M,  proboscidea. 

Massonia  pustulata,  M.  scabra^ 

Mathiola  scabra,  Guetlardia. 

Maxillaria  plaoanthera,  M,  viridis.  M. 
macrophyila,  Skiuneri,  tetragona,  aro. 
matica,  Barringtonise,  costuta,  omenta, 
and  Deppii, Z^cos/e.  M.  galeata,  Jcro- 
pera  Loddigesii,  M.  Steelii,  Scuticaria. 
M.  citrina  leiitiginosa,  Rollissonii,  Sta 
pelioides,  and  xanthina,  Promenaa. 
M.  atro  -  purpurea,  aureo-fulva,  and 
vitelliua,  Bifrenaria.  M.  Brockldhur8ti> 
ana,  Houllelia,  M.  Warreana,  War- 
reana  tricolor.    M.  cristata,  Paphinia, 

MeconopHis  peiiolata,  M.  diphyUa, 

Medeola  asparagoides,  Myrsiphyllwn. 

Medicago  triuycla,  M,  striata.  M.  pu- 
bescens,  M.  Hornfmunniana,  M.  he- 
lix, Af.  iavis.  H.  lupulina  anguiculata, 
M,  mniocarpa. 

Medusa  major,  Euphorbia  caput  Medusa. 

Megasea  ciiiata,  Saxifmga  ligulata. 

Melaleuca,  Astartea.  M.  pai'viHora,  M. 
decussata.  M.  canescens  and  tomen- 
tosa,  M.  incana.  M.  Cajuputi,  M. 
minor,  M.  epacridea,  M.  siypheLides, 
U.  discolor,  M.  thymi/oiia. 


Mdianthium  VirginicumjZy^o^fc^tts.  M. 
hybridum,  laiifoUam,  and  racemosura, 
Z.  hybridum.  M.  monoictim  and  poLy- 
gamurn,  Z,  monoicum.  M.  eucomui- 
des,  Androcymbiinn.  M.  monopetalam, 
Wwmbea  campanulata.  M.  spicatam, 
W.  purpurea. 

Melasioma  Malabathrioa,  Jl/.  ma<Tomir/>a. 
M.  granulosa,  Lasiamdra  Fonlanesiatin, 
M.  subtriplinervium,  Heteronoma.  M. 
nivea,  Heterotrichum  niveum.  M.  ar- 
boreueeus,  Loreya.  M.  Fothergilla,  JJi- 
plochita  and  Chitonia.  M.  Tatiiuuia, 
D.  Swarlziana  and  C.  Tamonia.  M. 
Nepaieusis,  Osbeckia.  M.  Osbeeki- 
oides,  O.  Chinensis,  M.  aquatica  and 
discolor,  Acioti9.  M.  purpnrascens; 
Osstea,  M.  acinodeudron,  grandifoliH, 
laevigata,  and  trinervia,  Miconia.  M. 
purpurea,  AI.  purpurasceus.  M.  trival- 
viH,  Mu-rolicia  bivalvis,  M.  albicans  and 
pyi'amidalis,  Chitonia.  M.  Swaitziaua, 
C,  Tamonia^  M.  discolor,  Tetrazygia, 
M.  tetrandra,  T,  discolor  and  Miconia 
tetrandia.  M.  heteromalla,  Pltroma. 
M.  villosum,  P.  villosa. 

Melilotus  Sibirica,  Medieago,  M.  brachy- 
loba,  M.  brachycarpa. 

Melissa  altissima  and  cordifolia,  M.  offi- 
cinalis villosa.  M.  alba,  Nepeta  Croa- 
tica,     M.  granditiora.  Calami ntha. 

Melloca  tuberosa  and  Pei-uviana,  Basella 
tuberosa. 

Meloeactus  Besleri,  Cactus  placentifurmu 
(Melocactus). 

Melvillea  speciosa,  Cuplhea  Melvilla. 

Meuiscium  proiiferum,  Ooniopteris  pro- 
lifera. 

Meriispei-mam  Yirginicum,  M.  Canadettse 
lobala.  M.  cocculus,  Gocculus  Plukenetii. 
M.  fenestratum,  Cosciniumfenestrutum. 

Mentha  rivalis,  M.  arvtnsis.  M.  borealts, 
M,  Canadensis  glabrata.  M.  odoraui, 
M,  citrata.  M.  Capeusis,  M.  salicinu. 
M.  hirta,  M.  suavis,  M.  brevispicata 
and  loivigata,  M.  viridis.  M.  ciispata, 
M.  viridis  crispa.  M.  qnadrifolia,  i>ry- 
Sophy Ua.  M.  pumila  and  verticil  lata, 
J},  pumila.     M.  australis,  Micromeria, 

Menyanthes  Americana,  M,  thfoliaia 
Americana.  M.  Indica  and  nymphoides, 
Villarsia. 

Merendera  montana,  Colchicum  tnojt- 
tanum, 

Meiiana  speciosa,  Tocoyena  longijlora^ 

Mersine  Heberdenia,  Ardisia  exctlsa, 

Mertensia.     See  Pulmonaria. 

Mesembiyautbemum  canescens,  JW,  pul- 
chellum,    M.  hirsuCum^  M.  gteliatum. 
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M.  his{]!idun(i,  iV .  tubhiMpidum»  M.  stel- 
luiuiii,  M.  graeile,  M.  CaadoUii,  M, 
hclianlhoidcs,  M.  purporeo-crocearn, 
if.  imtitium.  M.  dimidiatuni,  ilf .  /actr- 
rvan.  H*  niftgnipunctaitam}  AT.  nohile, 
M.  micrantlmm,  i/.  ^tarv/^orufn. 

Mospilus  grandiilora  and  Spiithii,  AT.  /o- 
baia,  M.  lineari-^,  Cratagus  crus-galU 
linearis,  M.  nana,  <7.  crus-gaUi  nana. 
M.  ConsiantiropoitiaRft,  C?.  coccinea 
Neapolitanff,,  M.  Jopouicai  Eriohotrya. 
M.  cnila,  ^.  ellipiici^  M.  Canatleohis, 
dmelunchier  s^ngvinea,  M.  Amelan- 
ehier,  ^,  vultfaris,  M.  Bengalensis, 
Photinia  dubia,  M*  eatoneaster,  Cpto- 
iieast&r  vulgarit, 

Messerschmidtia'Caracasana,  nmbellata, 
and  velatina,  Tourneforiia. 

MetAlasia  uniibeUata,  ErythrQpogon,  M. 
uniflora,  E.  imbricatiiU' 

Metrosideros  paaciflora,  Eremaa  pjUosa, 
M.  floribunda,  Acmena,  M.  laphao- 
thas,  .rugulosQs,  salignas,  apeciosus, 
and  vimiaalis,  CalUstemon,  M.  oitrinas, 
C,  lanceolatus.  M.  hispldas,  Angcphora 
cordifolia. 

Metroxylon  sagas,  Sagus  RumphiL 

Metteroiohia  priaoeps,  if.  prmcipit. 

Meam  fcenioalum,  Anethum, 

Miohaaxia  deoandra,  M.  lavigata. 

Mioropera  pyrifolia,  M.  Btmk^u, 

Microaorom  irregalare,  Drynatia  irioides. 

Microtis  pallida,  Mieropera. 

Millingtonia  hortensis,  ^i^nonia  iuberosa, 

Miitonia  Glowesii,  Brasfia, 

Mimosa  juUflora,  Prosopia,  M.  poljsta- 
chya,  ExUa'ia.  M.  entada,  E.  mono- 
atachya.  M.  adenanthera,  plena,  aud 
.punctata,  Nepiunia  plena.  M.  ptero- 
carpa,  Gagnebina  axUlai-is.  M.  Hous- 
tooi,  Inga.  M.  fagifolia,  Z.  Burgoni 
and  Uurina.  Mi  tortaosa,  Acacm  Bar- 
manniatm.  M.  giraffee,  A.  CQwuill^folia. 
M.  nigricans,  A.  Rohriana.  M.  vQrti- 
ciUata,  A.  xerticillcUa  emgwta  and  ner- 
ticillata  l-atifolia. 

Mimalus  propinquns,  Jf.  glabratus.  M. 
lateos,  M.  guUatm.  M.  perfoliatus, 
ItemcQoarpus  aloLus,  M.  glutinosn^,  I^i- 
placus. 

Mitella  reniformis,  M,  fwdn.  M.  peo- 
rtatidra,  l}*'wmnandia  mitelhide$, 

Modiola  Garoliniana, '  deoumUens,  and 
proatrata,  SnkmtaUca. 

Molina  pamiflora,  BacokoHs.  M.  oanes- 
oens,  Cupania. 

Monarda  eitriodora,  M.  arittatn,.  M.  Kal- 
xaimakyM.'lfl^mfl'*  .M^aSini^j.altissima, 
media,  oblonga,  purpurea^  $^nd  gi:ag9sa, 


M.  JiatitloM,    M.  menthffiColia,  M,  JU- 

tulosa  flore-maculato,     M.  mollis,  M. 

flstulosa  mollis, 
Monatelia  secandiflora,  BeUuiphyllum  ae- 

fundijloi'um, 
Monocera   lanceolata   and    grandiflora, 

Eiaocarptts  grandl/hntfi. 
Monsonia  speciosa,  M.  pilosfi.     M.  spi. 

nosa,  ^arcocaultm  HerUUri, 
Montia.     See  Wriobtia. 
MovFca  edalis   iutescens,   AT.  longifolia. 

M.  imida.  pavonia,  tenuis,  and  tricuspis, 

Vieussetfgeia.  M.  tricuspis lutea,  V.Bel- 

lendeni.    M.  tripetala,  V.  tripetaloides. 

M.  uoguicuiata,    F.  unguicularis.     M. 

villosa,  V.  villosus.     M.  Herbert^,  Cg. 

pella.    M.  gladiata  and  spathacea.  Bo- 

bartia* 
Morus  Sinensis,  M,  alba  ItaHcn  and  alf>a 

Sinensis,      M.  piimila  and  nana,  M. 

alba  pumila,     M.  Pennsylvauica,  M. 

rvbra.  M.  papyrifera,  Bronssonelia.  M. 

Piumieri  and  tinctoria,  Madura. 
Murncuya  adiantifoUa  and  Herbertiana, 

Disemma. 
Muscari   mosobatnm   and  flavam,  M, 

macrocarpum. 
Massednda    luenlia,    Lueuiia  graiisnimam 

M,  spinosa.  Gardenia  ai-mala. 
Matisia  speciosa,  M.  arachnoidea. 
Myosotis  obtusa,  Anchusa  Barrelieri,  M. 

macrophylla,    A,  myosotidijlora,      M. 

liniMia,  Helio^opium  lini/oltum.    M. 

lithospermifolia,  rupioola,  and  t^uaveo- 

lens,  M,  palustria. 
Myiica  Carolinensis  wqA  P^nsylvanica, 

M.  cerifera  latifolia. 
Myristica  o^cinalis,  M.  moaehata. 
Myrobalanus  Fatrssa,  Terniinalia. 
Myrosma  cannflsfolia,  Phryniummyroama. 
Myrsine  re^usa,  Jif,  A/ricana  ratuaa. 
Myrtus    Ugni,    Eugenia.      M.  p^menta, 

PimtMa  V4i^ari8.    M.  aciis,  coriactitL, 

and  pimentoides,  Myrcia. 

N. 

NantiloQalyx  hastatoa,  Ceatirofolenia  braC' 

teacens. 
Narcissus  radiiflonis,  N,  anguat\foliu8. 
N.  triandrus,  iV.  cernuna.  N.  orien talis, 
N.  citrinua.  N.  praBcox,  i^.  lialicua. 
N.  biooJor,  N.  lorifoliua.  N.  Tazetta, 
JV.  mvltiflorua,  N.  trilobas,  N,  nutana, 
N.  CBl^thioviS,  N.obvaJiaria  and  irilobua. 
N.  unicolor  and  neviiis,  N.  papyraceua. 
N.  poeticus  and  majalis,  N.  pateUaris. 
K.  moscbatus,  N.  patulua.  N.  festalis, 
N.  paeudo-narcissua.  N.  odorus  and  tri- 
partitus,  N,  trilobua. 
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Kauclea    ftdina,    Adina   glohiflora,     K. 
Gambier,  Uticaria, 
.    Necaea  salicifoliu,  Heimia, 

Neotris  fieltaia,  Gabomba  aquaUca. 

Neguudium  American um,  Negundoftaxi- 
nifolium, 

Nematauthas  Guilleminiana,  Columnea 
splendens, 

Nernopanthes  fascicularis,  N,  Canadensis, 

Neottia  repens,  Goody  era, 

Kepeia  pa&ella,  N.  graveolens,  N.  longi- 
flom,  N.  Mussini.  N.  amethystina, 
K.  nepetella.  N.  paniculata,  N.  Pan- 
tionica,  N.  Malabaiica,  Anisomeles. 
N.  marifolia,  Calamintha  and  Micro- 
meria, 

Nephrodium  serra,  thelypteris,  filix-mas, 
Noveboracensis,  and  oreopteris,  La^- 
traa.  N. semicordatuiUji. semicordaia, 
N.  spinulo^^um,  L.  spinuhsa.  N.  de- 
compositum,  L,  decomposita,  N.  eloD- 
gatura,  L.  elongata.  N.  Goldlanum, 
X.  Goldiana.  N.  margin  ale,  L,  margi- 
f talis,  N.  proliferuin,  Potyslichum. 
puDCiilobium,   Sitolobium.     N.   aspie- 

•  iiioides,  Asplenium  athyrium,  N.  filix- 
foemina,  A.  Michauxi.    N.  Barometz, 

■     Oibotium,      N.    lanosum,    Olieilanthes 

vestita,     N.  Baiiksiseiblium,  Osmunda 

and  Lastraa  Presliana. 
Neptunia  polyphylla,  N,  plena, 
Nerine  laticomH,  Brunsvigia  lucida, 
Nerium,  Wrightia.     N.  coronariam,  Ta- 

bem^montana  coronaria  Jlare-pleno,   N. 

tinctorium,  Alstonia  scholaris. 
Neuronia    aspienioides,   Oleandra    Wal- 

lichii. 
Ificotiana    nyotaginiflora,   Petunia.     N. 

suaveolens,  N.  undulata. 
-Nierembergia  linarieefulia,  N,  filicavlis. 

N.  phoenicea,  N.  viulacea,    N.  inter- 
media, Petunia, 
Nipbobolus  cainosus,  Drymoglossum  car- 

nosum. 
Nothochlaena  Isevis,  N.  sinuata.    N.  chei- 

lanthoides,  Cheilantiuis  microphylla,  N. 

distans,  hirta,  lanuginosa,  ruta,  tomeu- 

tosa,  and  vestita,  Erinchusma. 
^  "SumezisL  fra.gr ADS,  Cham fudorea, 
Nuphar  minima,  N.  pmrnila, 
Kuttallia  involiicrata,  /l/a/va. 
Kycterium  Amazonium,  Fontanesiannm, 

and  rostratum,  Sulanum.    N.  lobatum, 

•  S.  heterandrum.  N.  cordifoliura,  S.  ves- 
pAVtiiio, 

Kymphfpa  stellata,  N.  cterulea.  N.  cah- 
Jara,  N.  cynma.  N.  esculenta,  N.  edul'is. 
N.  odorata  minor,  N.  minor,  N.  cse- 
rulea,  N.  scutij'uiia.    N;  lotus,  N,  Ama-> 


zonum  toid  thermaUs.  N.  blmda  and 
faetida,  N.  Amazonwn,  N.  advena  and 
lutea,  tJuphar, 
Nyssa  aqnatica,  N.  bijlora.  N.  eapitata, 
N.  candicans,  N.  denticnlata  and  to- 
mentosa,  N.  grandidentata,  N.  sylva- 
tisa,  N.  villosa* 

0. 

Obesia.    See  Stapelu. 

Ochna  squarrosa,  O.  obtusata,  O.  Zeyla- 
nica,  Ooniphea.  • 

Ocymum  cai7ophyUatnm,  O,  basilicum 
glabratum,  O.  thyrsiflorum,  O.  basili- 
cum (hyrsfflorum.  0.  cordifoliam,  O, 
Bojeri,  0,  grandifloram,  O-Jilamento- 
sum,   O.  asperum,  Orthosipkon  usptrus, 

Odontog1o.ssum  Bictonense,  Zygopetalum 
AJricanum,    O.  Clowesii,  Brassia, 

(Enopliavolubilis,  ^ercAemio.  CE.lineata, 
B,  lineaius* 

(Enotheraambigua,  (E ,  fnUicosaamhigua. 
(E.  alata^  (E ,  Missouriensis.  CE.  striata, 
(E,  nocturna,  CB.  undulata,  CE,  odorala. 
(E.pinuatifida,  (E.  Purshii.  CE.  minima, 
CE.  sinuata  minima,  (E.  rliizoearpa, 
(E,  triloba, 

Olea-  undulata^  0,  Oapensis  undulata*  O. 
Kuropsea,  0,  sativa, 

Omphalobium  Scbotii,  Scholia  latifoUa. 

Oncidium  juncifolium,  O.  Cebolleii, 

Onobrychis  orientalis,  0«  eomuta,.  0. 
picta,  0,  Michauxii, 

Onoclea  nuda,  Lomaria, 

Ononis  fruticosa,  Cfmticosa  microphi^lla, 
O,  barbata,  O.  minutissima, 

Onopordon  deltoideum,  Carduus  atnpU- 
cifolius. 

Onosma  arenaritim,  0,  echiMet  mrena- 
Hum, 

Onostachys  malacophyllum,  Cotyledon, 

Onycbium  Krebsii,  Scolopendrium. 

Opeicularia  aspera  and  dipbylia,  O, 
hispida, 

Opliiopteris  Terticillata,  Oleandra  nerii- 
formis. 

Ophrys  monorchis,  Hemunium,  O.  al- 
pina,  H.  alpinum, 

Opuntia  bumilis,  O,  horrida,  O.  glome- 
rata,  O.  longiapina, 

Orbea.     See  Stapelia. 

Orchis  parvifiura,  O,  acuminata.  O.  pa- 
lustris,  O,  laxijlura,  0.  Rivini,  O.  mi- 
litaris  vera.  O.  Cyrilli,  O.  provincialU, 
O.  Sehleioheri,  0,  sambuehta.  O.  si- 
milia,  O.  tcphrosanthos,  O,  tephrosan- 
tbo^),  G.  undidatijttlia  and  macra,  O. 
foliosa,  Habenaria  alata,  O,  speciosa, 
Bonatea, 
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Origanam  stoloniferum,  O.  vulgare.    O. 

humile,  O.  vulgare  humile.     O.  Creti- 
-   cam  and  megastachyum,    O.  vulgare 

prismaficum.  0.  oblongatam  and  virens, 

O.  vulgare  virens. 
Ornithogalum  Bohemicam,  Gagea  Bohe- 

mica.    O.  luteam,   G.  bracteolaris  and 

fascicularis.  0.  pygmseum,  G.  pygmcBa. 

0.  minimum  and  arvense,  G.  slellaris. 

O.  striatam,  G,  striala,    0.  uniflorum, 

G,  uni/hra. 
Ornithopus  tetraphyllns,  Myriadenui. 
Ornitrophecominiaand  serrata,  Schmide- 

lia, 
Orobns  Gmelini,  O.  lacteus.    O.  tomen- 

tosus,  Coursetia  tomentosa. 
Orthostemma  paniculata,  Oxyspora, 
Oslrdckia  grandifiora,  Melastoma  elongata, 
Osmunda  crispa,  Allosorus.    0.  humilis 

and  phillitidds,  Anemia.  0.  Caroliniana, 

WoodwarcUa  angusHfolia,     O.  lunaria, 

Botrychium.      O.    procera,    Lomaria, 

0.   struthioptens,  Struthiopteris    Ger- 

manica. 
Othonna  flabellifolia,  O.  virginea. 
Otostemma  lacunosa,  Hoya. 
Oxalia  caprina,  O.  cemua,    0.  arracacha, 

O.  crenata.    0.  rubens,  O,  microphylla, 

O.  floribunda,  0.  rosea.    0.  Martiana, 

O.  urbica.  0.  rosea,  O.  variabilis  Siimii, 
Oxyanthos  speciosus,  O.  tub^lorus. 
Oxy coccus  erythrooarpus,  O.  erectus.    0* 

hispidulus,  Phaleroccurpus  serpyliyblia, 
Oxytropis Gmelini,  O. lungirostra.  O. sor- 
'    dida,  0.  Uralcnsis, 

P. 

Pseonia  Malcoya,  P.  alh'iflorafesta*  P. la- 
oiniata,  P.  anomala.  P.  Tatarica,  P, 
paradoxa  Jimhriata.  P.  Dahurica,  P. 
triiemata.    P.  sessiliflora,  P.  villosa, 

Pallasia  halimifolia,  Encelia  canescens, 
P.  grandifiora,  E,  halimifolia. 

Pancratium  Amboinense,  Etiryclcs  Am- 
bomensis.  P.  aurantium,  Stenomesson 
Jlavum,  P.  AmancflBS,  Ismene.  P.  ca- 
h  lathium,  /.  nutans.  P.  incamatuni, 
Coburgtu  incarnata.  P.  luteum,  ChU- 
danthus  ftagrdus,  P.  Mexicanum,  P. 
€unitifolium  and  Ifymenocallis  adnata 
liiorahs.  P.  Caribseum  and  declinatum, 
ff.  Caribaa.  P.  rotatum,  H,  rotaia. 
P.  species  um,  H.  speciosa. 

Papaver  Burseti,  P.  alpinum,  P.  pul- 
cherrimura,  P.  bracteatum.  P.  auran- 
tiacum,  P.  Pyrenaicum.  P.  alpiuum, 
P.  Pyrenaicum  puniceum.  P.  Olym- 
plcum,  P.  pilosum,  P.  Cambrica,  Me- 
conopsis. 


Parkeria  acrosticboides,  Cryptogramma, 
Parkia  biglobosa,  P.  Africana. 
Passerina  Tarton-raira  and    tbymelsen, 

Daphne.     P.  villosa,  D,  tomentosa.    P. 

conglomerata,  Lachnaa. 
Passiflora  lyrsBfolia,  P.  cuneata.    P.  pal- 

inata,   P.  Jilamentosa.     P.  glauca,  P. 

stipulata.      P.   adiantifolia    and   Her- 

bertiana,    Disemma,      P.    peifoliata, 

Murucuya.     P.  murucuya,  M.  oceUata. 

P.  peduncularis,  Tacsonia.    P.  sangiii. 

nea  and  quadriglandulosa,  T.  sangui- 

nea. 
Patersonia  glanca,  P.  longiscapa. 
Patrinia  nudiusoula,  P,  intermedia.    P. 

serratulifolia,  P.  scabiosmfolia.  P.  eoro- 

nata,  P.  Sibirica. 
PauUinia  Asiatica,  Toddalia  acnleaia. 
Pavetta  Indica,  P.  arenosa.    P.  alba,  P. 

Indiea.    P.  fcetidissima,  Ernodea  man- 

tana.    P.  Javanica,  Ixora. 
Pavia  hybridtt,  P.  discolor,   P.  parviflora, 

P.  macrostachya.    1\  humilis,  P,  rubra 

humiHs. 
Pedicularis  asplenifoUa,  P.  airo-rubens. 
Pekea  tubereulata,  Cory  near  tomenlosum. 
Pelargonium  australe,  P.  glomeratum, 
Pentaraphia  longiliora,  Conradia, 
Pentstemon  Bradburii,  P.  grandH/hrum. 

P.  elegans,  P.  pulcJiellum.    P.  Mexi- 

canus,  Tetranema  Mexieana. 
Perdicium  Brasiiiense,  7?rixis  aurieulata. 

P.  roseum,  Chabraa  runcinata.  P.  Ctii- 

lense,  CfuBtanthera  Chilensis. 
Pereiria  medica,  Coscinium  fenesiraium. 
Pejcgularia  glabra,  VaHaris  pergulana. 
Periphragmos  dependess  and  unifloras, 
'  Cuntua    buxifolia.    P.  flexuosus    and 

pyiifolia,  C  pyHfoHa. 
Peiiploca  linearis.  Mieroloma  Imeare. 
Peristeria  Barkeri  and  Humboldtii,  Aci-^ 

neta. 
Pemettya  pbiUyresefolia,  P.  angustifolia, 
Petrooarya  campoHtris,  Parinarium  cam- 

peetre. 
Petunia  phoenieea,  P.  intermedia. 
Peucedanum  obtusifolium,  Ferula  obia- 

sifolia.    P.  Sibiricum,  F.  Sibtricu. 
Phaca,  Astragalus.    P.  Floridana,  GhttU 

dium  Floridanum.   P.  membranaceu,  P. 

alpina  Dahurica. 
Phacelia  parvidora,  Nemophila. 
Pbalangium,  Watsonia.  P.  virgatum,  A*«- 

lina  Georgiana. 
Pharium  fistulosum,  Bessera  Hcrberti. 
Philadelphus    gracilis,  P.   hirsutns.     P. 

Kepalensis,  P.  tomentosus.    P.  grandi- 

iiorus,  P.  verrucosus. 
Philibertia  gracilis^  P.  grandifiora. 
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]PLmyiea  Yirgata,  P.  i«^«<f  i/ulta.  P.iH. 
cdfolia,  P.  8piH0$iL    P.  robnsta.  Oka, 

Phlomis  Sftmia,  P.  bieohr,  P.  Gretioa, 
JP.JkrvH^ea  Cretica,  P.  rotnndifolia, 
P.  Italica.  P.  miorophylla,  P.  tona/o. 
P.  salvitefolia,  P.  purpurea,  P.  luna* 
nfolia  BnsaeliiaDa,  P.  J{tt«s«i2taiia«  P. 
virens,  P.  vitcota,  P.  leomiras,  Xm- 
iNlif.    P.  )eonitis,  L,  ovata. 

Phlox  amoens,  P.  pilo$a  ammna,  P.  ato- 
lonif'era,  P.  r«iy><aiM.  P.  orasaifolia,  P. 
rsptons  cru9$ifolia,  P.  scabra,  P.  i9kA- 
mannt.     P.  loogiilora,  P.  tardiflora, 

Phycella  ignea  glauoa,  P.  glauea,  P. 
obtasa,  PAcn^raNOMa.  P.  chloracea, 
P.  e&Zoracra. 

Thjlioa  pubeacens,  P.  eaptlofa,  P.  erio- 
phora,  P.  fitfi«{a  mopAoro.  P.  oordata, 
dioica,  niyrtifoIia»  and  thymi^olil^ 
Sovlimgia.    P.  radiata,  Staavia,. 

Pliyllaothus  kiiganelia,  Kirggnelia  eU- 
ffOHs,  P.  linearis,  Xykj^yUcu  P. 
oeramiotts,  X,  hngifoHa,  P.  arbusonla, 
X,  speciosa.  P.  angastifoliaa  and  epi- 
phyllanthus,  X»  angustifoUa,  P.  falca- 
tns,  X  /aleata.  P.  latifoliua,  X,  iati- 
folia,  P.  embiioa,  Mmblica  officinalis. 
P.  raoemosus,  E,  raeemo$a. « 

Phylogyne  minor.  Narcissus  pusiUus. 

Phymatanthoa  tricolor,  Pelargonivm. 

Phj'sematiam,  Woodsia, 

Phyteuma  atriotum  and  virgatam,  P.  /i- 
momifolium,  P.  cordatom,  P. orbiculare. 
P.  brevifolium,  P.  orbiculare  dedpieus. 
P.  ellipticum,  P.  orhiadare  giganteum, 
P.  ovatum,  P.  Scheuchzeru 

Picea.    See  iPiNus. 

Pierardia  si^uda,  P.  dulds, 

Pilosa  incisa,  Heliophila  araJboides. 

Pinna  palnstris,  P.  austraUs.  P.  Lemo- 
niana,  P.  pinaster  Zemoniana.  P.  ru- 
bra, P.  resi/fosa.  P.  cedrus,  Cedrus 
JAbani.  P.  Dammara,  Damnuara  orien- 
talis,  P,  lanoeolatu,  Ci<nftm^Aamta 
jSiaeiisM. 

Piriqueta  racemosa,  Tumera. 

Piaeidia  erythrina,  P.  Carlhaginenns.  P. 
longifolia,  Daubentonia, 

^istacia  lentiscus  Massiliensis,  P.  ^eniu- 
cus  angu&tifolius.  P.  officinarum,  P. 
vera.  P.  redculata,  P«  vera  Narbonen- 
sis. 

Titcaimia  coarctata,  Puya  ChUensis, 

Pittosporum  hirsutum,  P.  hirtum, 

Planera  aquatica,  P.  Gmelini. 

Piantago  aquatica,  Pislia  straiiotes, 

Platanus  acerilolia,  P,  arientalis  acerifo- 
lia,     P.  cuneata,  P.  oritntalis  cuneata. 

Platylobiom  scolopendrium,  Bossi<ta,  P. 


lanceolatum  and  ovatum,  B,  htiero- 
phglla, 

Platyloma  calomelanos,  Mlosorvs.  P. 
cordata,  J,  cordaius, 

Plectfanthus  rnbicundoSy  Orthosiphon, 
P.  asper,  O.  asperus,  P.  fniticosus, 
Oolevs,  P.  scntellarioides,  C.  Bbmei. 
P.  barlmtus  and  Forskolildi,  C.  bar- 
battM,  P.monachomm,  Ocymum  sanc- 
tum, 

Pleione  maonlata,  Caloggne. 

Pleopeltis  nada,  l)rynaria  sesquipedalis. 

Pleroma  glomerata,  OsbeclM.  P.  bolose- 
ricenm,  Lasiandra  argerUea*  P.  Fonta- 
neaii,  Z*.  Fontanesiana, 

Pleurothallis  ooccinefty  JRodriguezia  tt- 
tiftnda, 

Plumieria  tricolor,  P.  JTerti.  p.  Gouani, 
P,  Lamhertiana, 

Podalyria  alpina,  Thermopsis  Cargonensh. 
P.  lupinoides,  T,  lanceolata,  P.  biflora, 
P.  argeKtea,  P.  obcordata,  Mequienia. 
P.  muflora,  Baplisia  lanceolata, 

Podanthe.    See  Stapeua. 

PoflocarpQB  aaplenifolins,  Phyllocladvi 
rhomboidalis.  P.  drupacea  and  coria- 
eea,  Cephalotaxus  drupacea. 

Podolobium  equifolium,  P.s/aurophgllum. 

PodophyUum  dipbyllam,  Jeffersonia  di- 
pkylla. 

Podoria  Senegalensis,  Boscia, 

Pogonia  glabra,  Myoporum  eUipticum. 

Poinciana  tarra,  Coulteria  tinctaria. 

Poiretia  elliptica  and  linearis,  S^ovea. 

Polemoninm  bundfoliuro,  P.  Mexicanum. 

Polybotrya  acuminata,  Oymnopieris.  P. 
Corcovadense  and  cervina,  Olfersia.  P. 
peltata  and  tripartita,  Bhipidopteris. 

Polygala  oppositifolia,  P.  Borboniafolia. 
P.  cordifolia,  P.  latifolia.  P.  grandi- 
liora,  P.  myrtifolia  grandijlora.  P. 
sanguinea,  P.  purpurea,  P.  spinosa, 
Mundia.  P.  iriraiuea,  M,  spinosa  an- 
gustifolia.  P.  alopecuroides,  filiformis, 
Heisteria,  bnmilis,  and  mixta,  MuraUia. 

Polygonatum  latifolium,  P.  macrophyllum. 

Polygonum  acntatum  and  cymosam.  Fa- 
gopyrwn  cymosum.  P.  frutesceos,  Tra- 
gopyrum  lanceolatum.  P.  polygamuis 
and  parrifolium,  T.  polygatnum.  P 
Gaucasicum  and  crispulom,  7^.  buxijo- 
Hum.    P.  petiolatuiu,  P.  ampUrancauiis. 

Polypodium  axillare,  AUantodia  axillaris. 
P.  umbrosum,  ^.irmArosa.  P.  filix-fce 
mina  and  fontanum,  Asplenium.  P 
grande,  Plalycerium  bifot-me,  P.  arec- 
latum,  aureum,  and  decumannxn,  Pkle- 
bodium,  P.  glabellum,  P.  lycofwdioiaes^ 
P.  glaucum,  P.  sporodocarvuns,    P.  ad 
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liaiicens,  eonfloens,  Ihieare,  lingua,  and 
Irupestris,  Niphobolus.  P.  pertnsnm,  N. 
periusus.  P.  latifolium,  P.  p^anlo^neum. 
P.  decursive-pinnatam,  Lastnea  deeur- 
Tent.  P.oxyphylloiBjX.  eftumea.  P.  ne- 
nifolinm,  pectiDatum,  attenuatmn,  and 
dissimile,  GaniopMeHum,  P.  longifo- 
lium,  O.  meniseHjfolium,  P.  hirsatissi- 
mom,  G,  sepuUum,  P.  asperum,  Oo- 
niopieris  aspera.  P.  proUferum,  G, 
JraxinifoHa,  F,  yiyipsiinm,  G,prolifera» 
P.  loDgifrons,  Drynaria,  P*  polyce- 
phalum  and  irioides,  2>.  irioides.  P. 
albido-sqaamatnm,  2>.  a26t<io-«9iM«nato. 
P.  scandens,  D.  Billardieri  and  pustu- 
UUa,  P.  jnglandifolium,  Z>.  capitellata, 
P.  cnspidiflonim,  2>.  euspidiflora.  P. 
diversifolitim,  D.  divernfolia,  P.  mem- 
branaceum,  Z>.  ^^ermtoiti^tipa.  P.  phy- 
matodes,  2>.  vulgaris.  P.  cnspidatnm, 
D.leiorhiza  and  alMdo-squamata,  P. 
negleotnm,  D.neglecta.  P.  palmatam, 
Z><  l>a^ma<a.  P.  ceespitosnm  and  postn- 
latnm,  D.  pustulata,  P.  qaercifolinm, 
2).  querelfolia.  P.  mpestre,  D.  rupestris. 
Ptf  grammitoides,  Xiphopteris  hetero- 
phglla,  P.  fragrans,  Oheilanthes.  P. 
Barometz,  Cifrotittm.  P.  reticalattim, 
Meniscium,  P.  ragulosnm,  Hypolepis 
ruguhsa, 
Populus  nivea,  P.  a^&a.  P.  snayeolens, 
•  P.  halsamifera  suaveolens.  P.  viminalis 
and  longifolia,  P.  balsamifera  viminalis, 
P.  macrophylla,  P.  candicans.  P. 
acerifolia,  P.  caneseens  acerifolia.  P. 
dilatata,  P.  fasiigiaia,  P.  Acladesca, 
p.  mo»i/?/«ra.  P.  leevigata,  P.  tremula 
lavigata,  P.  supina,  P.  tremula  su- 
pina. 
Porana  panicnlata  and  TSicemoBBi,  Dineius. 
Fortenschlagia    australis,    Elaodendron 

auslrale. 
Portlandia  hexandra,  Coutarea  speciosa, 
Portnlaca  racemosa,  Talinum  triangulare, 
Posoqneria    dmnetornm    and   fragrans, 

Gardenia, 
Potentilla  comamm,  Comarum  palusire, 
P.  aurea,  Halleri,  and  Salisbnrgensis, 
P.  alpestris,  P.  lencophylla,  P.  angusti- 
Jblia.  P.  pomila,  P.  Canadensis.  P. 
Tbnringiaca,  P.  chrysantha.  P.  sabanda 
and  filiformis,  P.  crocea.  P.  Nepalensis, 
P.  formosa.  P.  fragariastmm,  P.  yra- 
garia.  P.  Daburica,  P.  fnUicosa  Thu- 
rica.  P.  floribnnda,  P.  fruticosa  ienui- 
loha.  P.  Weinmanniana,  P.  (rwn^Am. 
P.Tinosa,  P.  Loddigesii.  P.  bispida,  P. 
P^nnsy/vantca.  P.  splendens,  P.  Siever- 
siana, 

54 


Potbos  grandiflora,  P.  maerophylla. 

Ponrretia  ooarotata,  Piteaimia.  See  Puya. 

Primnla  grandiflora,  P.  Camiolica.  P. 
intermedia,  P.  Davwrica.  P.  Norvegica, 
P.  Finmarchica.  P.  calycina,  P.  ^rZau- 
eescens.  P.  crenata«  P.  marginata,  P. 
nivalis,  P.  nivea.  P.  Sinensis,  P.  |»*<e- 
nt^en«.  P.  villosa,  P.  pubescens.  P. 
rotuiidifolia,  P.  Sibirica.  P.  Home- 
manniana,  P.  slric/a.  P.  Golnmnee,  P. 
suaveolens.  P.  acanlis,  P.  tw/^arw.  P. 
villosa  flore-albo,  P.  iSinmt. 

Prismatocarpus  speculum,  SpeculoHa,  P. 
falcatus,  8.  falcata.  P.  bybiidus,  /9. 
hybrida.  P.  pentagonius,  i9.  pentagoniA, 
P.  perfoliatns,  iS.  perfoliata,  P.  bir- 
sutus,  i9.  speculum  pubescens. 

Proipbys  Amboinensis,  Eurycles,  P.  Aus- 
tralasicum,  E,  Justralasica, 

Protea  decumbens,  Serruna  Niveni.  P. 
abrotanifolia  odorata,  8.  odoraia.  P. 
candicans,  Leucospermum,  P.  cucul- 
"[sAAy- Mimetes,  P.  spedosa,  P.  obtusa. 
P.  divaricata,  Isopogon  divaricatus,  P. 
fucifolia,  Petrophila  pulchell^. 

Prunella  Pennsylvanica,  P.  vulgaris  elon- 
gata.  P.  hirta,  P.  vulgaris  hispida,  P. 
incisa,  P.  vulgaris  pinnatifida. 

Prunus,  Armeriiaca.  P.  Axmeniaca,  A, 
vulgaris,  P.  pubescens  and  serrulata, 
Cerasus.  P.  rubra,  (7.  padus  rubra,  P. 
Sinensis,  Amygdalus  pumila. 

Psidinm  decaspermum,  Nelilris  Jambo- 
sella,  P.  Chinense,  P.  Cattleyanum. 
P.  sapidissimum,  P.  pomiferum  sapidis- 
sinvum, 

Psoralea  pedunculata,  P.  sericea,  P.  in- 
termedia, P.  vemicosa  intermedia, 

Psycbotria  crocea  and  rigida,  PaUcourea. 
P.  Mneata,  PaUcourea  spicaia,  P.  race- 
mosa, Nonaielia,  P.  involucrata^  N. 
officinalis. 

Psygmium  elegans,  Aglaomorpha  Meyer'i- 
ana, 

Ptelea  ovata,  Ptelidium  ovaium.  P.  pin- 
nata,  Blackbumia. 

Pteris  argentea,  auriculata,  farinosa,  in-* 
tramarginalis,  and  pedata,  Cassebeera^ 
P.  hastata,  C.  hastaia^  Doryopteris  has- 
iata,  and  Allosorus  calomelanos,  P, 
flexuosa,  Plafyloma  flexuosa  and  Alh- 
sorus  Jlexuosus.  P.  gracilis,  Oheilanthes^ 
P.  argyropbylla  and  deoursiva,  C.  fari- 
nosa. P.  calomelanos,  Allosorus.  P. 
crispa,  A.  crispus.  P.  cordata,  A,  cor- 
datus,  P.  angustifolia  and  lanceolata, 
Tisnitis.  P.  biauiita  and  nemor(|^s, 
Campteria,  P.  piloselloides  and  tricbo- 
manoides,  NothochUtna,   P.  aurita,  in- 
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termedia,  and  splendens,  LUohrockia, 
P.  elegans,  P.  discolor.  P«  Gollina  and 
palmata,  Doryopterit,  P.  sagittatai  J>. 
aoffitiifolia.  P.  imbricata,  Jamesonia, 
P.  lanuginosa,  Eriochaama, 

Pterocarpus  glabra,  buzifolius,  and  foUis- 
aggregatis,  Brya  ebenus.  P.  lafcifolios, 
Lonckocarpus,  P.  Innatas,  Drepano- 
carpus^ 

Pteronia  ohamflepence,  Stahelina, 

Pulmonaria  oblongata  P.  angutt\folia  oh- 
longata. 

Pultenea  aspera,  Phyllota.  P.  enchila* 
Spadosttfles  SieberU 

Ponica  granatnm  albmn,  P.  granotum 
albescens  Jlore-pleno,  P.  granatom  ple- 
num, P.  granatum  rubrumjlore-pleno* 

Purshia  hispida,  Onosmodium  hispidum, 
P.  mollis,  0.  molU, 

Puya  suberosa,  Pitcaimia  coarctata, 

Pyrethrum  diversifoUum,  Brachycome  di- 
versifolia.  P.  orientale,  AfUhenus  Bu- 
dolphiana.  P.  grandiflorum,  P.  latifo- 
lium, 

Pyrola  chlorantha,  P,  eonvoluta.  P. 
xosea,  P.  minor.  P.  maoulata,  CMma- 
pkila,    P.  umbellata,  C,  corymbosa, 

Pyrus  Missia,  Cotaneaster/rigida.  P.  mi- 
crophylla  and  uva-ursi,  C,  rotundifolia, 
P.  cratsegifolia,  Cratmgus  Floreniina. 
P.  malus  sylvestris,  P.  acerba,  P.  sa- 
licifolia,  P.  amygdaliformis,  P.  alpina, 
P,  aria  acutifolia,  P.  sylvestris,  P. 
communis  pyraster.  P.  orientaUs,  P, 
elmagnifolia,  P,  pubens,  P.  grandi- 
folia,  P.  edulis,  P.  intermedia  angus- 
tifblia,  P.  BoUwylleriana,  P.  PoUveria, 
P.  hybrida  and  spuria  sambuclfolia,  P. 

.  spuria  pendula»  P.  Pashia,  P.  variO' 
losa,  P.  NepalensiSt  P.  vestUa,  P. 
sanguinea,  Amclanchier. 

Pyxidanthera  barbulata,  Viapenna, 


Q. 


Quassia  excelsa,    Simaruba.     Q.  sima- 

ruba,  <9.  officinalis. 
Queltia  con  color,  Narcissus  Haworthia, 
Querous  conglomerata,  Q.  Apennina.  Q. 
hemisphffirica,  Q.  aquatica  maritime, 
Q.  nana,  Q.  aquatica  nana,  Q.  Aus- 
triaca,  Q.  cerris  Austriaca.  Q.  cerris 
dentata,  Q.  cerris  Fulkamensis,  Q. 
Ragnal,  Q,  cerris  Bagnal,  Q.  frondosa, 
Q.  cerris  vulgaris.  Q.  discolor,  elongata, 
and  triloba,  Q,  falcata.  Q.  lanuginosa, 
Q.  lanaia.  Q.  aquatica,  Q.  nigra.  Q. 
stellata,  Q.  obtusiloba,  .Q.  Banisteri  and 
montana,  Q.  palustris.  Q.  fastigiata,  Q. 


pedunculaia  fuUgiaia..  Q.  laciniata«  Q. 
T^ei^tmcuAUa  helerophyUa,  Q«  pendnla, 
Q.  j7«du»ci4/ato  |M?i4wto.  Q.  purpurea, 
Q.  peduncuUUa  purpurea,  Q.  dnerea, 
Q>  phellos  cinerea*  Q.  sericea,  Q.  phellos 
aericea,  Q.  eastanea,  Q.  j^rtniu  octmii- 
nata,  Q.  montana,  Q.  priitiff  momUeola. 
Q.  prinoides,  Q.  jiristttf  pvmila,  Q. 
Michauxii,  Q.  prtMMS  tomeniosa.  Q. 
Tauzin,  Q.  Pyrenaica.  Q.  Bobor,  Q. 
sessiliflora,  Q.  pubesoens,  Q.  jcMtlt/lora 


B« 


Bafnia  ampleucanlis,  Fcwcoa. 

Bajania  quinata,  Akebia, 

Bandia  aculeata,  22.  latifolia,  B.  longi- 
flora,  B.  macrantha,  B.  obovata^  B. 
pubescent  and  loHfoUa, 

Ranunculus  grandifolius  and  TeneriffsB, 
B,  cortusifolius.  B.  OlyssiponenKia 
and  liusitanicus,  B,  spicatus,  B.  aureus 
and  villosus,  B.  Breyuiauus  and  nemo- 
rosus  pauc\florus,  B.  Pyrenaeus,  B, 
Oouani,  'BL,ThomBM,B.gregarius,  B. 
sericeus,  B,  Illyricus.  B.  apiifolius,  B, 
Monspeliacus  cuneatus,  B.  Monspeiia- 
cus,  B,  Monspeliacus  rotundtfolius,  B. 
polyanthemos,  B,  nemorosus,  B.  pence- 
danifolius,  B,  pawtothrix  fluviaiiUs.  B. 
Pyrenaeus  plantagineus,  B,plantagineus. 
B.  aconitifolius,  B.  platanifolius  Jlore- 
pleno,  B.  muricatus  and  Brasilianus, 
B,  ventricosus*  B.  Breynianus,  B, 
Villarsii, 

Bapbanus  tenellus,  Choriapora  tenella. 
B.  arcuatus,  C,  tenella  areuaia, 

Bapbia  pedunculata  and  vinifera,  Sa- 
gus, 

Baphiolepis  Indica,  B,  phaostemon, 

Bavenala  Madagascariensis,  Urania  Mpe- 
ciosa*    See  Usania. 

Beaumuria  linifolia,  B.  hypericoides, 

Benealmia  ramosa  lutea»  PUcaimia  co- 
arctata, 

Bbamnus  Capensis,  IcBvigatus,  and  mys- 
tacinus,  Ceanothus,  B.  sphserosper- 
mus,  C,  spharocarpus,  B.  Uneatus  and 
volubilis*  Berchemia,  B.  Olusii,  JR. 
aiaternus  angusi\foliu8,  B.  Willdeno- 
vianus,  B,  Umgifolius,  B.  rupestris,  B. 
pumilus,  B.  pumilus,  B,  Valentinus 
and  Wu\fenii, 

Bbapis  acaulis,  Sabal  Adansoni, 

Bheum  Emodi,  B.  austraU. 

Bbexiai  Arthrostewma,  B.  glomerata, 
Osbeckia  glotnerata  albiflora,  B.  bolo- 
s&ncQdLyLa^iandraargentea,  B.  aquatica, 
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Aciolu,  R.  aoisanthera,  AcUanfhera 
quadraia.  B.  trivftlvis,  MicroHcia  bi- 
valvis,    B.  viminea,  Pleroma, 

Hhodiola  Sibirioa,  Sedum  AUaieum,  B. 
rosea,  8.  rhodiola, 

Bhodochiton  volubile,  Itophospermum 
(Uro-mnguineum, 

Bhododendron  salignmn,  el8eagnoide8,and 
obovatum,  JB.  lepidotum.  B.  obtusum, 
JR,  Ponticum  obitumm^  B«  aromaticimi, 
B.  oHthopogon,  B.  oinnamonicum,  i2. 
arboreum  cinnamonicum,  B.  album,  i2. 
niveum.  B.  officinale,  B.  chrysanthum, 
B.  myrtifoliam,  B.  Ponticum  myrti- 
folium,    B.  Boylei,  B,  cinnabarinum. 

Bhodotra  Caxutden^St  Bhododendron  rko- 
dora, 

Bhus  Bucku  amela,  B.  amela.  B.  Caro- 
liniana  and  elegans,  B.  glabra  coccinea, 
B.  Theezans,  B.  undulata.  B.  vene- 
nata, B.  vemix,  B.  juglandifolia,  B. 
vernicifera^  B.  Boedo^avel,  Ompludo- 
bium  Indicum, 

Bbynchosia  violacea,  Eriosema. 

Bibes  aureom  sangninenm,  B,  Jlavum,. 
B.  hybriduniy  B»  grossularia  Besieriana. 
B.  reclinatam,  B,  glossularia  reclmata, 
B.  uva-crispa»  B,  grosmlaria  uva-erispa. 
B.  oxyacandioides,  B,  lacustre.  B. 
glandulostun,  B,  prostratum,  B.  laxi- 
florom,  B.  prottratum  laxifiorum,  B. 
malvaceum,  B,  sangfuneum  malvaceum, 
B.  stamineom,  B,  speciosum,  B.  Mis- 
souriense,  i2.  tenuijlorum, 

Bichardla  scabra,  Bichardsonia, 

Bicbardsonia  pUosa,  B.  sedbra, 

Bicotia  iBgyptiaca,  B.  lunaria. 

Bobinia  Capensis,  Virgilia  gylvatica,  B. 
squamata,  Pictetia,  B.  cooeinea,  Or- 
mosia,  B.  uliginosa,  Pongamia.  B. 
media,  P,  glabra,  B.  sepium  and  se- 
riceus,  Lonchocarpus,  B.  hispida  and 
rosea,  Z.  roseus,  B.  violacea,  X.  viola, 
ceus,  B.  Altagana  and  frntescens,  Ca- 
ragana,  B.  Caragana,  C.  Altagana  arbo- 
.  rescens,  B.  mollis  and  tomentosa,  (7. 
molUs,  B.  bybrida,  aiabigiia»  and  eobi- 
nata,  B,  dubia,  B.  gnndiflora  and  ma- 
crophylla,  22.  hitpida  macrophglla.  B. 
amorphiefoUa,  B»  pseudo-acacia  amor- 
phafolia,  B.  monstrosa,  B,  pseudo- 
acada  monttrosa,  B.  pendola,  B,  pteudo- 
,  acacia  pendula,  B.  procera,  B,  pseudo- 
acacia  procera,  B.  sophorsefolia,  B. 
pseudO'OCitcia  sopkonBfolia.  B.  stricta, 
B,  pseudO'Ocaeia  virieUi,  B.  inermis, 
B,  psendo-a^acia  umbraculifera.  B.  ha- 
lodendron,  HtUimodendron  argenieum, 
B.  triflora,  H,  argenieum  subvireacens. 


Boella  decumbens,  Campanula  Capensis, 
B.  filiformis,  B,  squarrosa  Bergiim 

Bondeletia,  Wendlandia, 

Bpsa  berberifolia,  Lowea.  B.  rabiginosa 
inodora,  B,  Borreri.  B.  canina  caesia, 
B,  ccBsia*  B.  leucantba,  B,  Caucasea, 
B.  canina  dtunetonim,  B,  dumetorum, 
B.  parvifolia,  B,  GaJlica  paarvifolia,  B. 
odorata,  B,  Indica  odorafissima,  B.  flo- 
ribonda,  B,  Klukii.  B.  laxa,  B,  Lind- 
leyi.  B.  Eglanteria,  B,  lutea,  B.  pla- 
typbylla  and  Boxbni^bii,  B,  muUfflora 
Orevillei,  B.  soabriuscola,  B.  tomentosa 
scabrittscula, 

Bubentia  angustifolia,  Toddalia,  B.  oli- 
vina,  El<Bodendron  orientate. 

Bubus  pistillatns,  B,  acaulis,  B.  pedun- 
culosns,  B,  bifiorus,  B.  vulgaris,  B, 
corylifolius,  B.  flavus,  B.  ellipticus.  B. 
inermis,  B.flagellaris  inermis,  B.  dis- 
color and  abraptus,  B,  fruticosus,  B. 
fraticosus  plenus,  B,  fruticosus  flore- 
roseo.pleno,  B.  fraticosus  albus,  B, fru- 
ticosus leucocarpus,  B.  panioulatus,  B, 
Linkianus,  B.  pauciflorus,  B,  micran- 
thus.  B.  villosus  vulpinus,  B,  8pren- 
gelii,    B.  CBgopodioides,  B,  trijlorus, 

Budbeckia  amplexifoUa  and  perfoliata, 
DroASopis  amplexicauHs,  B.  napifolia, 
purpurea,  and  serotina,  Echinacea.  B. 
amplezicaulis,  B.  amplexifolia  and  Dra- 
copis  amplexicaulis, 

BuelUa  cristata,  Aphelandra.  B.  infun- 
dibuliformis,  Grossandra  undulmfolia. 
B.  ringens,  HygrophUa,  B.  aniso- 
phylla  and  glomerata,  Ooldfussia,  B. 
oblongifolia,  Calophanes,  B.  Barle<< 
rioides  and  bracteata,  Pelalidium  Bar- 
lerioides,  B.  Coromandeliana,  secunda, 
intrusa,  and  obUqua,  Asystasia  Coro- 
mandeliana,  B.  Sabiniana,  Strobilan- 
thes, 

Bulingiapolypl^ylla  and  varians,  Anacamp- 
seros.  B.  anacampseros,  A,  rotundifolia. 

S. 

Sagittaria  hastata,  S,  Doniana. 

Sagus  palma-pinus,  8.  vinifera. 

SaUx  violacea,  8,  acutifolia,  S.  Offirnlea, 
8.  alba  cterulea.  S.  uliginosa,  8,  aurita, 
S.  annularis,  8.  BabyUmica  crispa,  S. 
Napoleona,  8.  BabyUmica  Napoleona, 
S.  prsecor,  8.  Daphnotdes.  S.  argentea, 
8.  fusca  argentea,  S.  adscendess  and  • 
parvifolia,  8.  fusca  foetida.  S.  incuba- 
cea,  8.  fusca  incubacea,  S.  prostrata, 
8.  fusca  prostrata.  S.  repens,  8.fusea 
repens.     S.  malifolia,  8,  hastata  muliJ^ 
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foUa,  S.  semilata,  8,  hadata  terrulata. 
S. riparia,  B.incana,  S.  arbatifolia,  8, 
myrnnites.  S.  phylicifoHa,  8,  radicant, 
S.  fluggeana,  8,  salviafolia,  S.  Hop- 
peana,  8.  iriandra  Jffoppeana, 

Salmia  aogustifolia,  Carlvdovica. 

Salpiglossis  atro-purpurea,  8.  ainuata,  S. 
picta,  8.  »inuata  picta.  S.  stramioea, 
8.  sinuata  straminea,  S.  linearis,  Pe- 
timia  intermedia.  S.  integrifolia,  P. 
vioUtcea. 

Salvia  camosa,  Audibevtia  incana.  S. 
patula  and  pyramidalis,  8.  argentea.  S. 
colorata,  8,  aurea,  S.  polymorpha,  8. 
clandestina,  S.  maltifida  and  laciniata, 
8,  clandestina  mvltifida,  S.  rosea,  8, 
cocdnea,  S.  prismatioa,  8.  Hispanica. 
S.  Boosiana,  8.  lamiifolia.  S.  tricbo- 
stemoides,  8.  lanceohta,  S.  pilantba, 
8.  Linkiana,  S.  Abyssinioa  and  ap- 
planata,  8»  Nilotica,  S.  betonicsefolia 
and  bastata,  8.  nutans.  S.  linearifolia, 
8.polystachya,  S.  hsBmatodes,  Tenorii, 
and  variegata,  8.  pratensis.  S.  foliosa, 
8.  rhombifolia.  S.  yolnerariffifolia  and 
Hablitziana,  8,  scaHosafolia.  S.  Sim- 
siana,  8.  sclarea.  S.  elongata  and  bul- 
lata,  8.  sclareoides.  S.  Dominica,  8. 
serotinu.  S.  campestris  and  mollis,  8. 
Sibtftorpii.  S.Mgy^ii&CAy  8,  spinosa. 
S.nemorosa  and  Valentina,  8.sylvestris. 
S.  coarotata,  8.  Tingitana,  S.  oblongata, 
8,  verbenaca  oblongifolia.  S.  affinis, 
amplexicaulis,  and  gigantea,  8.  virgata. 
S.  truncata  and  Spielmanni,  8.  viridis. 

Samara  pentandra,  Myrsine  Samara. 

Sambuous  nigra  variegata,  8.nigrafoliis- 
argenteis.  S.  aurea,  8.  nigra  foUis- 
luteis.  S.  laoiniata,  8.  nigra  laciniata, 
S.  nigra  albida,  8.  nigra  leucocarpa. 
S.  viridis,  8,  nigra  virescens, 

Samyda  viridiflora,  8.  macrophyUa,  S. 
pubesoens,  8.  rosea, 

Sanguisorba  rubra,  8.  camea, 

Sanseviera  sessiliflora,  8.  carnea.  S.  Ja- 
vanica,  DroAicena  elliptica. 

Santolina  anthemoides,  Lasiospermum, 
S.  crithmifolia,  L,  crithmifoUum,  S. 
eriosperma,  L,  eriospermum,  S.  al- 
pina  and  erecta,  L,  pedunculare.  S. 
rigida,  L.  rigidum. 

Sapindus  spinosus,  Xanthoxylon  sapin- 
doides, 

Saponaria  Illyrica,  Tunica. 

Sareantbus  guttatus,  8aeeolabium  gutta- 
turn. 

Sarraeenia  psittaoina, 8,rubra.  S . adonea, 
8.  variolaris. 
■reia  capitata,  Thymus  capitatus,    S. 


Juliana,  approzimata,  and  GrsBca,  Mi- 
cromeria.  S.  congesta  and  tenuifolia, 
M.  OtiBca  densijlora,  S.  hirsuta,  M, 
Juliana  hirsuta,  S.  viminea,  M,  obo- 
vata,    S.  obovata,  8,  virgata. 

Sauvagesia  nutans,  8.  erecta. 

Saxifraga  aquatioa,/8.  adscendens,  S.  IsBvis, 
8.  affinis.  S.  GVienlandica,  8.  caspitosa, 
S.  palmata,  8.  decipiens,  S.  crenata, 
8,  geum  crenata*  S.  dentata,  8,  geum 
dentata.  S.  polita,  8.  geum  polita.  S. 
BpbsBroidea,  8,  hirsuta  sphteroidea,  S. 
recta,  8,  intdcta,  S.  muscoides,  8. 
mosehata,  S.  mosohata,  8.  muscoides 
and  pygmaa,  S.  congesta,  8.-  nivalis, 
8.  cuscutffiformis,  8.  sarmentosa  cus- 
cutaformis,  S.  dissimilis,  8.  stellaris 
dissimilis,  S.  punctata,  8.  umbrosa 
punctata,  S.  serratifolia,  8.  umbrosa 
serratifolia, 

Scabiosa,  Asterocephalus.  S.  pseudo-aus- 
txeliB,  8.australis,  S.  Norica, /9.  sfrtrla. 

Sceptrantbus  Drummondi,  Cooperia  pe- 
dunculata, 

Scbefferia  lateriflora,  Drypetes  crocea, 

Schellolepis.    8ee  Qoniophlebium. 

SchousbsBa  oocoinea,  Cacoueia, 

Sobrebera  albens,  Elaodendron  glaucum, 

Sohubertia  Gapensis,  Taxodium  Capense, 
S.  disticha,  T,  distichum,  S.  disticha 
pendula,  T.  distichum  nutans. 

Schwagricbenia  flavida,  Anigozanthos. 

Soilla  monopbylla,  8.  puniila.  S.  bifolia 
rubra,  8.  rosea.  S.  serotina,  Uropeta- 
lonftUvum.  S.  pomeridiana,  Antheri- 
cum.  S.  maritima,  Ornithogalum  squUla, 
S.  Bomana,  BeUevalia  operculata, 

Scolopendrium  palmatum,  8.  hemionitis, 

Scopolia  atropoides,  8,  Camiolica,  S. 
aouleata,  Toddalia. 

Scorzonera  taraxacifolia,  Podospermum 
taraxacifoHum,  S.  graminifolia,  8, 
glaatifolia,    S.  Austriaca,  8,  humilis. 

Scutellaria  Cretica,  Teucrium  Arduini, 
S.  Altaica,  8,  alpina,  S.  lupulina,  8, 
alpina  lutea,  S.  decumbens,  8.  hirta, 
S;  Caroliniana  and  byssopifolia,  8.  tf»> 
tegrifolia,  S.  ambigua,  8.  parviila,  S. 
rubicunda,  8.  peregrina, 

Scnticaria  Hardwenii,  Sijrenaria. 

Scytalia  trajuga,  Melicocca, 

Sedum  fruticulosum  and  Jaoquini,  S. 
aUissimum.  S.  spinosnm,  Umhilicut, 
S.  glaucum,  8,  Andersonii,  S.  mpestre, 
8.  anopetalum,  S.  -maximum,  8,  laiU 
folium,  S.  album  micrantbum,  S, 
micranlhum.  S.  hexapetalum  and 
quinquefidum,  8,  quadrifidum.  S. 
ooilinum,    8.  refiexum    CQlliimm,     B. 
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'  recurvatam,  S,  rejlexmn  recurvatum. 
S.  Guettardi  and  Monregalense,  8, 
repent,  S.  minus,  8.  rupestre.  S. 
annuum,  8.  aaxatile.  S.  sempervivoides, 
8.  sempervivum,  S.  spirale,  8,  sexan- 
yulare.  S.  argutum,  paucidens,  and 
tiiphyllnm,  8,  telephium,  S.  porta- 
laooides,  8,,  ternatum, 

Selas  lanceolata,  Ximenia  and  Gela, 

Sempervivum  cuspidatum,  Umbilicus  spi^ 
nosum,  S,se^iormef8edumaUi88i¥num, 
S.  oalyciforme,  8,  aizoides,  S.  lineolare, 
8,  harbatum,  S.  barbatum  and  ciliatum, 
8.  ciBspito8um.  S.  laxum,  8,  dichoto- 
fnum,  S.  grandiflorura,  8.  globifemm. 
S.  soboliferum,  8.  hirtum.  S.  viliosum, 
8,  stellatum, 

Senacia  glauoa,  Elmodendron  glaucum, 

Senecio    incanus,  8.  leucophyllus,      S. 

graminifolius,  8.  reclinaius,    S.  nemo- 

rensis  and  persiceefoliuSi  8.  Toume- 

fortii.    S.  racemosus,  Cineraria  auricu- 

laia, 

Septas  globiflora,  8.  Oapensis  globijlora, 

Seringia  ovata,  Ptelidium  ovatum, 

Seriphium  alopecuroides,  8icebe  reflexa, 

Serrulata  alata,  8,  cyanoides.  S.  lineari- 
folia,  8,  muUiJlora,  S.  centaurioides, 
8,  radiata,  S.  simplex,  8,  TransyU 
vanica.  S.  alpina,  amara,  angustifolia, 
discolor,  pygmsea,  and  salsa,  Saussurea, 
S.  pycnooephala,  8.  liatroides. 

Serruria  arenaria,  8,  emarginata. 

Sesbania  disperma,  Glottidivm  Florida- 
num.    S.  coccinea,  AgaJi. 

Sibbaldia  grandiflora,  Chamarhodes  gran^ 
di/lorus. 

Sicyos  edulis,  8echium  edule, 

Sida  vitifolia,  Abutilon  vitifolivm, 

Sideranthus  spinulosns  and  villosus, 
Amelltis. 

Sideritis  decumbens,  8tdchys  Lamarckii. 
S.  linearifolia,  8ideriti8  stenophylla,  S. 
alpina  and  Pyrenaica,  8^  scordioides 
alpina,  S.  hyssopifolia,  8,  scordioides 
angustifolia, 

Sideroxylon    melanopblenm,      Myrsine 
melanophlees,      S.  spinosum,  Argania 
sideroxylon, 
-Simsia  ficifolia,  Ximenesia  fcetida, 

Siphonantbus  Indica,  Clerodendrum  si- 
phonanthvs, 

Siphonia  elastica,  8,  Cahuchu, 

Sisyrinohium  Bermudianum,  <9.  Nuttallii, 
S.  formosum,  Libertia  formosa, 

Skinnera  excorticata,  Fuchsia, 

Solanum  Quitense,  8,  angulaium.  S. 
violacetim,  8,  Broumii.  S.  ondatam, 
8.  incanum,     S.  longifolium,  8.  longi- 


florum,  S;  ovigehun,  8.  meUmgena  ovi- 
gerum.  S.  insanum,  8,  melongena  es- 
culenlum,  S.  uniflomm,  8.  monanfhum, 
S.  melanocerasum,  8,  nigrum  melano^ 
cerasum.  S.  Cervantesii,  8.  pubigerum, 
S.  spinosissimum,  8,  pyracantha,  S. 
pseudo-lycopersicum,  Xiycopersicon  ce- 
rastforme.  S.  lycopersicum,  L,  escw- 
lentum, 

Solea  verticillata,  lonidium  polygal^o- 
Hum,    S.  stricta,  I,  8prengelianum, 

Solena  gracilis  and  longiilora,  Posoqueria, 

Solidago  montana,  8.  arenaria,  S.  argen- 
tea,  8.  pulverulenta,  S.  retrorsa,  8, 
recurvaia,  S.  bicolor.  Aster,  S.  urti- 
csefolia.  Galea. 

Soncbus,  Agathyrsus, 

Sopbora,  Virgilia,  S.  fabacea,  Ther- 
mopsis,  S.  alpina,  T.  Corgonensis,  S. 
argentea,  Ammodendron  8ieversU,  S. 
sericea,  Edwardsia  nitida, 

Sopbronia  cernua,  8ophronitis, 

Sorbus  microcarpa,  Pyrus,  S.  latifolius, 
P.  intermedia  laiifolia,  S.  bybrida,  P. 
pinnatifida,     S.  domesdca,  P.  sorbus. 

Sparaxis  bicolor,  Synnetia. 

Spartium  patens,  Cytisus.  S.  multiflo- 
rum,  C,  albus,  S.  spinosum  and  vil- 
iosum, C.  laniger,  S.  nubigenum,  C, 
nubigenus.  S.  spinosum,  C,  spinosus. 
S.  Telonensis,  Adenocarpus.  S.  com- 
plicatum,  A.  parvifolius.  S.  iEtbnense, 
ferox,  patens,  and  scorpius.  Genista. 
S.  angulatum,  G,  angulata.  S.  apbyl. 
lum,  G,  aphylla,  S.  cinereum,  G,  ci- 
nerea.  S.  sericeum,  G.  clavata.  S.  con- 
gestum,  G.  congesta,  S.  linifolium,  G. 
lini/olia.  S.  monospermum,  G,  mono- 
sperma.  S.  parviflorum,  G.  parvifiora, 
S.  radiatum,  G.  radiata.  S.  sphsero- 
carpon,  G,  sphtsrocarpa.  S.  umbel- 
latum,  G,  umbellata.  S.  virgatum,  G. 
virgata. 

Spermacoce  stricta  and  verticillata,  Bor- 
reria.  S.  verticillata,  B,  commutata. 
S.  Sumatrensis  and  teres,  Knoxia.  S. 
Roxburgbii,  K.  lavis.  S.  birta,  Mitra- 
carpum  viliosum, 

Spermadictyon  suaveolens,  Hamiltonia, 
S.  azureum,  S.  scabra, 

Spbserotele  coccinea,  8tenomesson  cocci- 
neum, 

SpirsBa  bypericifolia  acuta,  8,  acutifolia. 
S.  media,  8,  cham^drifolia  media,  S. 
oblongifolia,  8.  chamadrifolia  oblongi- 
folia,  S.  sororia,  8.  corymbosa  sororia, 
S.  Besseriana,  8,  crenata.  S.  ulmaria 
denudata,  8.  denudata,  S.  Altaiensis, 
8,  lavigata,    S.  bypericifolia  orenata 
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8.  obovala,  S.  carpimfolia,  S.  salicifolia 

hUifolia,    S.  salimfoUa  alba,  8.  solid- 
.    foUa  paniculata.    S.  hyperioifolia  Sa- 

vranioa,  S.  SavraiUea.    S.  grandiflora, 

S.  sorbifolia  alpina,    S.  triloba,  8»  trilo- 

bata,    S.  hypericifolia  Uralensis  and 

crenata,  8.  Uralensis, 
Spiranthes  bicolor,  elata,  piota,  and  pn- 

dica,  Neottia. 
Spondias  myrobalanas,  8.  lutea,  S.  dplcis 

and  mangifera,  Poupartia.    S.  Mora- 
bin,  8.  purpurea. 
Stachys  saLviiefoUa,  8.  ItaUca.    S.  Bal- 

bisii,  8,  puhescens, 
StfflheUna  gnaphaloides,  Leyssera  squar- 

rosa, 
Stapelia   mammiUaris,   Piaranthus,     S. 

arid%  P.  aridus,    S.  GusBoneana,  P. 

Chtssoneanus,    S.  ineamata,  P.  mear- 

naius.    S.  parviflora,  P.  parvi/lorus.    S. 

pulla,  P.  puUus,    S.  deilexa,  8.  rejlexa, 

S.  grandiflora,  8.  speetabilis,    S.  ocel- 

lata  and  reticulata,  Huemia. 
Statice  lyrata,  8,  spicata,    S.  spatulata, 

8.  WUlderumiana,  S.  armeria,  Armeria 

maritima. 
Stauntonia  latifoUa,  Holbolia. 
Stegania  faloata,  nuda,  and  prooera,  Lo- 

maHa. 
Stellera  chamsejasme,  Passerina  8teUeri, 
Stenaotis  speoiosa,  Eriyeron  speciosum, 
Stenanthiam.    See  YERA-XBUir. 
Stenochilus  elegans,  Lamourouxia  multi- 

fida, 
Sterculia  Balanghas,  8.  nobilis,  S.  pnbes- 

oensi  8,  teiracantha, 
Sterrebeokia   laterifoUa,  8ingana  Guia- 

nensis. 
Stevia  callosa  and  pedata,  Florestina.    S. 

oanescens,  8,  incanescens*    S.  linearis, 

Palafoxia, 
Stizolobium  pruriens,  Mueuna.    S.  altis- 

simnm,  M.  altissima. 
Stobsea  glonierata,  Cynara, 
.Streblorhiza  speciosa,  Olianthns  catmeus. 
.Stropbanthus  diyergens,  8,  Ohinensis, 
Stmthiola  stricta,  8»  erecta, 
Stnrmia  lacida,  8lenost/&mum  luddum, 
Stylax  glabram»  8,  lavigatum. 
Stylidium    glandnlosam,  8.  fruticosum, 

S.  larioifoliani,  8..  tenuifolium, 
Stylolepis  gracilis,  Podolepis.    8ee  Podo- 

LEPI8. 

Stylopbomm  dipbyllam,  Ohioense,  and 
petiolatum,  Mec&nopHs  diphyllum. 

Styphelia  obovatus  and  Bichei,  Leucopo- 
gon,    S.  glauca,  Momotoca  Uneata. 

Symphtmia  globuliflora,  Moronobea  coc- 
cinea. 


Symphoria     montana,     Symphoricarpus 

numtanus.    S.  raoemosa,  8»  racemosus. 

S..glomerata,  8,  vulgaris*  S.  glomerata 

foliis-variegatis,  8.  vulgaris  folus-varie- 

gatis» 
Symphoricarpns  ponicens,  Lanieera, 
Sympbytam.Bohendeam,  8,  officituUe  Bo- 

hemicum.    S.   bnUatnm,  8.  Tmiricum 

bttUatum.    * 
Swertia  comicolata,  8,  Michauxiana.    S. 

iotata,  Pleurogyne, 
Swietenia  ohloroxylon,  GMoroxgUm  Sufie- 

tenia, 
Syphoeampylua,  Siphoeampylus, 

T. 

Tabemaemontana  citrifolia>  T.  alba.    T. 

multiflora,  T.  cymosa,   T.  tamaqoarina, 

T.odorata,  T.  Amsomtk,  Jmsonia  kiU- 

folia* 
Tacca  cristata  and  Bafflesiana,  T.  in- 

tegrifolia,  T.  pbalifdra,  Arum  campanu- 

latum. 
Tacbia  longifolia,  Leianthus  longifoHus^ 
iTaosonia  qnadiiglandalosa  and  qnadri- 

dentata,  T.  sanguinea, 
TsBnitis  f urcata»  Pteropsis. 
Talinnm  anacampseros,    Anwampseros 

roiundifolia*     T.  paniculatam,  Colon- 
'  drinia  paniculaia,    T.  oiliatum,  0.  cili- 

aia,    X.  patens,  T.  Andrewsiu    T«  fhi- 

ticosum,  T,  crasstfolia  albi/lorum, 
Talygaia  campestris^  Anuisonia  erecta. 
Tamarix  Dahoiica  and  Germanica,  Jfy- 

ricaria,    T>,  ariicnlata,  T.  orientcUis, 
Tamonea  yerbenacea,  T.  Curassaviea. 
Tamns  elepbantipes,  Testudinaria. 
Tapagomia  purpurea  and  violaeea,  Ce- 

phaelis, 
Tarchonanthus  dentata,  Brackylana  ne^ 

riifolia, 
Taxanibema  australis,  8tatice, 
Taxodium  Japonicum,  Cryptomena  Japo- 

nica.     T.  Sinense  pendulum,  71  disti- 

chum  pendulum,     T.  Sinense,  T,  dis- 

tichum  8inense, 
Taxus  Harringtonia  and  Inukija,  Cepha- 

lotaxus  pedunctdata,     T-  baocata  and 

coriacea,  C,  drupacea.      T«  fastigiata, 

Hibernioa*  and  baooata  Hiberoica,  7*. 

baccata  fastigiata. 
Tecoma  incisa,  T.  stans  incisa. 
Teesdalia  nudicaulis,  T.  Jberis,    T*  re- 

gularis,  T.  lepidium. 
Tenoria.Canadensis,  Crithmum  latlfvliutn. 

T.    arborescens,    Heteromorpha.      T. 

capesoens,     frutesoens,      fruticosum^ 

plantagineum,  and  spinosum,  Bupleu- 

rum,     X.  ooriti^ienfnfB.  Gibraltariefi. 
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Terminalia  Benzoin,  2\  tmguHifolia,  T. 
sufocordata,  T,  Catappa  subcordata,  T. 
Madagascariensis,  T,  Fatraa.  T.  alba, 
Drachma  elliptica, 

T^rpnanthus  jasminoidte,  Spiranthera 
odoratissima, 

•Tetracera  Galinea,  Dolioearpus. 

Tetramerimn  pttnietdatiim,<7o/^|Mmtcu- 
lata,  T.  odoratissimnm*  Faramea 
odoratissinui, 

Tetranthera  involnorata,  T.  sehifara. 

Tenorium  Sibiricnm,  Nepeta  Sibirica,  T. 
flaynm  and  oapitatnm,  T.poliumati^us- 
tifoUmn.  T.  aureum,  7.  polUtmJlaves- 
cens.  T.  orehideum,  T.  Arduini.  T. 
latifolium,  T»  flavum, 

Thaliota*um  rogosiun,  T,  Carolinianum, 
T .  minus,  T,  coUinum,  T.  ooiynellam, 
T.  Gormtu  T.  revolutum,  T.  Comuti 
revolutum,  T.  ambignnm,  T,  tlcAwn 
ambigunm.  T.  vaginatam,  T.  flaoum 
vaginatum.  T.  atyloidenm,  T.foetidum. 
T.  speoiosnm,  T.  glattcvm,  T.  diffnsnra, 
T,  lucidum,  T.  rninnS)  T*  rugosum  dis- 
color. 

Thalamia  nncifera,  Podocarpus,  T.  as- 
plenifolia,  P.  aspUni/oUut, 

Tbea  Ghinensis  Bohea,  T.  Bohea.  T. 
Gbinensis  Tiridis,  T,  viridis* 

Theobroma  gnazuina,  Ouazvmaulmifolia. 

Theophrasta  longifblia,  Clavija  omala. 

Tbermopsis  rhombifolia,  T,fabacea,  T. 
Ittpinoides,  T,  Umceolata, 

Tbesium  drapaceum,  Leptomeria  BiUar- 
dt€r%» 

Thlaspi  intenm,  Bivonaa  Ivtea,  T.  saxa- 
tile,  ^thionema,  T.  Arabi^mn,  ^. 
Buxbaumii, 

•Thi^UH  articnlata,  CallUris  quadrivtdvis. 
T.  spbeeroidea,  Oupressus  thyoides^    T. 

'  sphfleroidalis,  Chanuecgparis  tpharoidea, 
T.  pyramidalia,  T,  orientalis  itricta*  T. 
Tatarioa,  T,  orientaiU  Tatarica, 

Tbymbra  Oaroliniana,  Mitcbrideapulchra, 
T.' vertiisillata,  T.spicata.  T.  cilkta, 
Tliymus  ciliatfa. 

Thymus  grandifloiras,  herba-baroni,  he- 
teropbyliuft,  and  saaveol^ns,  Acynos, 
T.  tragoriganum)  Satuteia  thyMbra, 
T«  acicularisi  odoratissimus,  and  zygis, 
T.  angustifolius*  T.  Cretietts  and  Ma- 
rinosoi,  T.  ^apitatus*  T.  Marschal- 
lianus,  T,  Pannonicus.  T.  exserfeus, 
T,  serpyllum.  T,  eitriodorns,  T,  ser- 
pyUum  dtmtus.  T.  lanu^nosus,  T. 
sefpyllum  lanuginosus.  T.  montanus 
and  nummularis,  T,  serpyllum  monta- 

'  nus.  T.  collinns,  T»  Sirpyllttm  vnlgaris. 
T.  Tenerilfte,  Mictomeria.    T.  ericse 


folius,  M%  varia,  T.  lucidus,  Ziziphora 
cHnopodioides  canescens,  T.  Oarolini- 
ana,  Calamintha, 

Thyrsaeanthus  striotus,  Balptxarutha  toe- 
cinea.  T.  mtilans,  T,  Schomhurghianus, 

Tigaria  tridentata,  Purshia, 

Tigridia  Herbert!,  Cypella,  T.  violacea, 
Beatonia  atrata,  • 

Tilia  argentea,  T.  alba*  T.  glabra  anid 
Canadensis,  7.  Americana,  T.  hetero- 
pbylla,  tr,  Americana  heterophylla,  T. 
laxlflorft,  T.  Americana  laiiflora,  T. 
pubescens,  T.  Americana  pubescens,  T. 
pubescens  leptophylla,  T,  Americana 
pubescens  leptophylla.  T.  intermedia, 
T.  E4tTop<Ba.  T.  platypbylla  laoiniata, 
T,  Europaa  laciniata.  T.  micrdphylla, 
T.  Europtea  microphylla,  T.  platy- 
pbylla, T,  Europaa  platyphytla.  T. 
rubra,  T,  Europaa  rubra, 

Tillandsia,  Vriesia. 

Tithymalnspendulus,  Euphorbia  pendula. 
T.  geniculatos,  E,  repanda, 

Tittmannia  ovata,  VandelUa  crttstacea. 
T.  visoosa,  V.  kirsuta. 

Torenia  diffusa,  VandelUa  Boxburghii.  T. 
scabra,  Artanemajimbriatum. 

Torreya  nucifera,  Taxus, 

TrachyloUum  Martianum,  Hymenma  ver- 
rucosa. 

Tradescantia  mnltiflora,  T,  procumbens, 
T.  zanonia,  CampeUa. 

Tragopogon  livesoens,  T.  dubius.  T. 
ruber,  T.  roseus* 

Tragium  Tauricum,  Ledebomia  hyacin- 
thina, 

Treisia  hysttiz,  Euphorbia,  T.  elava,  E. 
Haworthii. 

Trevirania  heterophylla,  Achimenes,  T. 
coccinea,  A.  eoccinea  and  T.  pulchella, 

Tribrachia  pendula,  Bolbophyilum  recur- 
vum, 

Trioatns  admirabilis,  Abronia  umbelldta, 

Trichilia  glabra,  T,  JIavanenm. 

Trichodesma  Kotsohyanmn,  T,  Zeylani- 
cum* 

Triohomanes  gibberosa,  JDavalUa. 

Triebonema  cmciatnm,  T,.  longi/oUum, 
T.monadelpha,  Spatalanthus  speciosus. 

Tricopfayllum  oppositilblium,  Eriophyl- 
lum,    T.  lanatum,  E,  6{BspUosum, 

Trichopilia  marginata,  T,  coccinea,  T. 
Candida,  Pilumnafragrans, 

Trichostema  braohiatum,  Jsanthus  asru- 
leus, 

Tridentea.    See  Stapeua. 

Trifolium  strictum,  T.  parvijiorum.  T. 
campestre,  T,  procumbens,  T.  squar- 
rosum,  T.  squarrosttm  Jlavicans*      T. 
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pratense  flavioans,  T.  vaginatum,    T. 

Cnpani,  T,  alatum.     T.  hispidum,  T. 

hirtum.    T.  pictuxn»  T,  hirtvm  pictum, 

T.  Molinerii,  T.  incamatum  MoHnefU. 

T.  oonioum,  T.  KUaibelianutn.  T.  aris- 

tatam,  T.  ligttslictm.     T.  albens,  T. 

lupinaater  albyiorum.,  T.  irregulare,  T, 

maritimum, 
Trigonella  Indica,  Lotus  Indicus, 
TriUiam  pictum,  T,  erythrocarpum,     T. 

eiythrocarpuxD,   T.  grandyiorum.     T. 

pasillam,  T,  ptmUlum, 
Triphasia  aurantiola,  T,  trifoUaia, 
Tripsacuin  hermaphroditum,  Anthepkora 

elegant, 
Tristania  laorina,  T,  macrophylUu 
Tritoma  flammea,  Blandfordia, 
Tritomanthe  uvaria,  Tritoma, 
Trollius  laxus,  T.  Americanus,     T.  ra- 

nnnculinas,  T.  patulua, 
Tromsdorffia  speciosa,  Liebigia, 
TropiBolnm  pentaphyllam,  Chymocarpus 

pentaphyllus,    T.  peregrinnm,  T.  adun- 

cum* 
Tnlipa  acuminata,  T.  comuta,    T.  Brey- 

niana,  MelarUhium  unifiorum. 
Tnrgosia  aloidea,  capiteUata,  linguffifolia, 

obovata,  tomentosa,  pertUBnla,andtur- 

rita,  Craatula,  T.  pertusa,  C.  carymbu- 

losa, 
Tumera  elegans,  T.  trUmiJlora, 
Turpinia  punctata,  Poiretia  seandens, 
Tnrritis  alpina,  Arabit  eiliatcu 
Tnssilago  Bohemica,.  T,  ksvigata,      T. 

paradoxa,  T.  nivea,    T.  lobata,  T,  pal- 

mata,     T.  tomentosa,  T.  spuria,     T. 

integrifolia,  OhaptaUa  tomentosa, 

U. 

Ulex  genistoides,  Staurocanthus  aphyUus. 
U.  Hibemioa,  U,  stricta, 

UUoa  parasitica,  Juanulloa, 

UUucus  tuberosus,  BtueUa  iuberosa. 

Ulmus  Chinensis,  U,campestris  Ohinensis, 
U.  striota,  U.  campestris  Oomubiensis, 
U.  hurniUs,  microphylla,  parvifolia, 
pumila,  and  planifolia,   U.  campestris 

.  planifolia.  U.  Samiensis,  U,  campes- 
tris SamiensU,  CJ.  visoosa,  U,  campes- 
tris viscosa,  U.  ciliata,  U,  effuwi,  U. 
pendula,  U./ulva,  U.  Americana  and 
montana  vegeta,  27.  glabra  vegeta,  U. 
scabra,  U,  montana.  U.  crispa,  U.  mon- 
tana crispa.  U.  nemoralis,  Planera 
Richardi, 

Umbilicus  lieyenii  and  sempervivum, 
Cotyledon, 

Unona,  Uvaria, 

'>ospermum,  Amopogon, 


Ursinia  foanicolacea,  Sphenogyne. 
Uvaria  lanceolata,  Guatteria  virgata* 
Uvnlaria  .Chinensis,  DisporumftUvum. 

V. 

Yaccinium  myrtilloides,  V,  angustifohum, 
V.  diffosnm,  V.  arboreum,  V.  brachy- 
oerum,  V,  buxifolium,  V^prunifoUum, 
V,  ovaivm,  Y,  amoannm  and  disomor- 
phum,  V,.  corymbosum,  Y.  virgatum 
angnstlfoUum,  V.  corymbosum  angusU- 
folium,  Y.  fuscatum  and  formosum, 
V,  corymbosum  fuscatum.  Y.  yirgatnm, 
F.  corymbosum  virgatum,  Y*  birtellum 
and  frondosum,  V.  dumosum,  Y.  glan- 
cum,  V,  frondosum,  Y.  venostum,  F. 
frondosum  venustum.  Y.  Maderense, 
V,  padifoHum,  Y.  tenellum,  V.  Penn- 
sylvanicum,  Y.  parviflorum,  V.  resino- 
sum  lutescens,  Y.  album,  V.  stamineum 
and  corymbosum.  Y.  elevatnm,  F.  stami- 
neum. Y.  macrocarpus,  Oxycoccus,  Y. 
oxyoocoua,  O,  palustris,  Y*  Brasiliense, 
Oaylussacia  pseudo-v(tccinium. 

Yalentia  Taurica,  OeUium  Tauricum. 

Yaleriana  cardamines,  V,  sisymbrtfoUa, 
Y.  beterophylla,  V.  globutarintfolia.  Y. 
Sibirica,  Patrinia  rupestris  and  Sibirica* 
Y.  Buthenica,  P.  Sibirica. 

Yalerianella  oongesta,  Plectritis. 

Yallotaminiata,  ImantopkyUum  miniaium. 

Yaranthes  cbloreeflora,  Qrammanihesm 

Yella  aspera,  Boleum  asperum. 

Yellozia  squamata,  Xerophyllum  SabadUUu 

Yeliheimia  uvaria  and  spedosa,  Tritoma 
uvaria, 

Yentenatia  minor,  Stylidium  lineare, 

Yeratrum  Yirginicum,  Zyyadenus,  Y. 
Sabadilla,  Xerophyllum. 

Yerbascum  fermgineum,  V.  iriste.  V. 
Myconi,  Ramondia  Pyrenaica, 

Yerbena  Melindres,  V*  chamadrifolia. 
Y.  Drummondii,  F«  Lamberti  roseet. 
Y.  erinoides,  V,  muUifida.  Y.  tri- 
phylla,  Aloysia  citriodora, 

Ydrbesina,  WoUdstonia, 

Yerea  acutiflora  and  crenata,  Kalanehoe, 

Yemonia,  Ascaricida^ 

Veronica  polymorpha,  V^Austriaca.  V. 
lamiifolia,  V,  chamadrys  lamiifoUa,  V. 
pulcbra,  V,  dianthifolia,  .  Y.  incamata, 
V.  elegans,  .  Y.  gentianoides,  F.  yen- 
tianifolia.  Y.  Barrelieri,  V.  hybrida.  V. 
angustifolia,  F,  linariaifolia.  Y.  acuta, 
ambigua,  and  rigens,  F.  longifolia  ah- 
breviaia.  Y.  grossa,  F.  longifolia  iati- 
folia.  Y.  falcata,  F.  nitensfalcaia,  V. 
ooi7mbosa>    F,  polystqchya,     Y.   hir- 
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suta,  V,  setigera.    V.  amethystina,  V. 
spuria,    V.  Hostii,  V,  Tlcinensis,    V. 
pilocarpa,  V,  trichocarpa. 
Viburnum  strictum,  V.  tinus  strictum,   V. 
squamatum,  V.  nudum  sqv^maium.    V. 
opulus  roseum,   V.  opulus  sterile,    V. 
lucidum,  V.  tinus  hirtum.    Y.  strictum 
virgatum,  V,  tinus  virgatum,         ' 
Yicia  monantha,  V,  calcarata.    Y.  cracca, 
V.  Caroliniana,      Y.  atro-purpurea,  V, 
Nissoliana.    Y.  tenuifoliai    V.  pseudo- 
cracca,     Y.  faba,    Faba  vulgaris.     Y, 
fruticosa,  Coursetia  tomentosa, 

Yieusseuxia  iridioides,  Iris  curtopetala. 

Yillarsia  cordata,  V.  lacunosa. 

Yintera  Granadensis,  Drimys  Winteri, 

Yiola  sororia,  V.  affinis,  Y.  Pallasii  and 
chrysantha,  V,  Altaica,  Y.  Allioni,  V, 
arenaria,  Y.  lanceolata,  V,  attenuata, 
Y.  Patrinii  Nepalensis,  V,  cmspitosa, 
Y.  multdfida,  V,  digitata,  Y.  dentata, 
V,  emarginatum,  V.  Sibirica,  V,  Ome- 
liniana,  Y.  odorata,  V,  Japonica.  Y. 
stagnina,  V,  lactea,  Y.  Homeman- 
niana,  V,  montana  stricta,  Y.  primulse- 
folia,  V,  ovata  and  cosspitosa,  Y.  pru-* 
nellffifolia,  V.  papilionacea  PcUrinii.  Y. 
digitata,  V.  pedata  flaheUata,  Y.  ra- 
nunculifolia,  V,  pedata  ranunculifolia, 
Y.  ericetorum,  V.pumilaericetorum.  Y. 
lanoifolia,  V,  pumila  lancifolia.  Y. 
litoralis,  V,  pumila  liUiralis.  Y.  Brous- 
Bonetia,  V,  Buppii,  Y.  saxatilis,  V, 
Sudetica,  Y.  arvensis,  V,  tricolor  arven- 
gis,  Y.  Eitaibeliana,  V.  tricolor  Mrta, 
Y.  calcarata,  V,  VUlarsiana,  Y.  Ca- 
pensis,  lonidium  Capense,  Y.  longifolia, 
Noisettia. 

Yireya  TetasAt^Bhododendron  retusum. 

Yirgilia  helodes,  Oaillardia  bicolor, 

Yirola  sebifera,  Myristica, 

Yiscaria  alpina,  Helvetica,  and  neglecta, 
Lychnis,    Y.  vulgaris,  L.  viscaria, 

Yitex  Negundo,  V,  incisa,  Y.  rotundifolia, 
V,  ovata. 

Yitis  laciniosa,  V,  vinifera  apiifolia, 

Yolkameria  buzifolia,  Clerodendrum  huxi- 
folium.  Y.  Madagascariense,  C,  Ooro- 
mandelianum,  Y.  angustifolium,  C.  he- 
terophyllum, 

Yulneraria  polypbylla,  Anthyllis,    Y.  m- 
brifolia,  A.  DUlenii, 


W. 

Wachendorfia  paniculata,  W,  Hihhertii. 
Wablenbergia  elongata,  W.  Capensis.  W. 

pendula,    W.  Lohelioides,    W.  Boylei, 

Olossocomia  ovata: 
Waitzia.     See  Mobna. 
Waldsteinia  Doniana,  Comaropsis. 
Wallrothia,  Vitex. 
Webera,  Stylocoryne. 
Weinmannia  paniculata,  Caldcluvia,    W. 

trifoliata,   Platylophus  trifoliatus.    W. 

venosa,  Acrophyllum  verticillatum.    W. 

pinnata,  W.  glabra, 
Willughbeia  Zeylanica,  Fagrma, 
Wintera  aromatica,  Drimys  Winteri. 
Wistaria  consequaria,   W.  Sinensis,    W. 

speoiosa,  W,  frutescens, 
Woodwardia  caudata,  Doodia,    W.  ono- 
'  cleoides,  W,  angustifolia, 

X, 

Xanthorrhsea    resinosa,    X,  hasiile.    X. 

pumilio,  X.  hvmilis, 
Xerophyllum  setifolium,  X.  asphodeloides. 
Xeranthemum  sesamoides,  Aphelexis, 

Y. 

Yucca  gloriosa,  Y,  superba, 

Z, 

Zepbyranthes  Drummondi,  Coopcria  pe- 
dunculaia, 

Zieria  Smithii,  Z.  lanceolata. 

Zinnia  violacea,  Z,  elegans. 

Zizophora  serpyllacea,  Z,  cUnopodioides 
canescens  and  cUnopodioides  media,  Z. 
media,  Z.  cUnopodioides  media.  Z, 
Pousohkini,  Z.  dasyantha, 

Zizyphus  bubalina,  Z.  mucronata.  Z. 
sororia,  Z.  spina- Christi  trinervia,  Z, 
incurvus,  Paliurus  virgatus,  Z.  myr- 
toides,  Condalia  microphylla, 

Zomia  diphylla,  Z,  angustifolia,  Z.  ele- 
gans, Dicerma,  Z,  pnlchella,  2>.  put- 
cheUum, 

Zuocagynia  viridis,  Hyacinthvs, 

Zygopetalum  crinitum,  Z.  Mackayi  cri- 
nitum. 

Zygopbyllnm  arboreum,  Ouaiacum,  Z, 
fruticulosum,  Boellafruticulosa, 


THE   END. 


Hugh  Barclay,  Printer,  Winchester. 
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'  .»- po/i'/a  (polMied).    i.    March.    Bnttint 

9ABm  AQUATTCS. 
T^.  oMBC'aZ/ol'clMCminneniel-Hke).  €i1Atis.  1836. 
'  —  CatoHnWnatCwnnoM^  I.  June.  CaroUiM*  18S1. 
~j9arfnWfl/rui(«iuU-«hidlded).    !•   Bed.  Julgr. 
Aiutrift.    1884. 

—  «c«f^a'to  (ttneer-lesTed).    9.    Vteili.    Mayt 

Britain. 

EAEDT  HEBBACEOX78,  SSO» 
F.«£»otaiitfo'Xia(Mafthcnmood-]Mvcd).  >•  An* 
icut.    Siberia.    ISM. 
.  ««» d0«f<^ra  (acttto»flowend)*    1.    Bed.    If  ay. 
Tnoce.    1881. 
-^  AUio'nU  (Amoni*»),    ^,   Vt^,  South  Europe* 
1740.    Evenpceea. 

—  o/jn'na  (alpine).    \*    May.    Sufope. 
....^...^AtfitfropAiKJtoCnriable-leftvied).  ii  May* 

Europe. 

integrifama  (entire-Iesved).  |.  MAy.  Si« 

lesia.    1814. 

ohtusif&lia  (blnnt-lenved).  |.  Jidy.  Scot- 
land. 

^  pvfmUa  (dwarf).!.  Aagaat.  Piedttio&t.l819. 

..  .•..1^  rotundifoHUt  (ronnd-lesred).  i.  May.  £n« 
rope.    1816. 

~  o^Ay'tfa  (leafless),    i.    May.    Itidy.    1776. 

—  argtc'/a  (tharp^notched).  S.  July.  South  En- 

rope.    1813. 

—  atistra'fs  (southern).   1^.  August.  South  Eu- 

rope.   1813. 

—  iltM^n'aea  (Austrian).  1.  July.  Austria.  1748. 
-—  axn'rea  (sky-hlue).    S.    May.    1831. 

—  BaumgarUfnii  (Don  Baumgnrten's).    May. 

TransjlTUiia.    1836. 
'-£e2M({toi'des(dai«y.li]»).  i.  May.  Switswland. 

1775. 

—  braehpphff'lia  (short-leaved).    July.    1883. 

—  Ares^o'Aa  (snort-leaTtd).    1.    May.    1838. 
<—  Cauca'mca  TCauoasian).    1.    Pale  red.    June* 

Caucasus.    I8l6« 

—  —  latifo'Ua  (broad-leaved).  4'  Pale  red.  June. 

Caucasus.    1880. 

—  dkamtf'dii^*  (germander).  }.    June.    Britain* 

—  '—-'  /amt(ro'/ta(lamittm-leaTed).  August.  1835. 
» oan'ffg'a'to (variegated),    i.    Augiut. 

—  Cli^tH  (Clttsina's).  4.  August.  Hungary.  1883. 

—  eampUoafta  (cMBplicate-totoetf).  S.  Septeoiber. 

Europe.    1818. 

—  crasn/o'/ta:(thick.lecved).  3^.   Violet.    May. 

Europe.    1888. 

—  crenuMta  (notch'flowered),  1^.  August.  [South 

Europe.    1814. 

—  crtnt'to  (hury).    1.    July.    Hungary.    1888. 
— >  erifspa  (curied-i«aire(f).    8«    June. 

•^  denMta  (tooth-2eao«0«  1.  May.  Europe.  1818. 
^-^depM^Mfa'to  (impoverished),  ^.  June.  Hun- 
gary.   1893. 

—  dioam^i^lia  (dioama-lesved).  lAlac.  July.  Van 

IMemen's  Land*    1836. 

—  e^a'/tor  (taller).  7.  August.  South  Europe.  1808. 
*->  c'fesrcMe(elegant).8«  Pink*  Mi^.  South  France. 

1888. 

.^  eiaatfa'to  (lofty).    4.    Jane.    Siberia.    1816. 

•^filtfo'rmU  (thretkd'ieawd),  i»  May.Levant.  1780. 

•^/blitt'sa  (leafy).   S.   August.   Hungary.   18QA. 

-^/hiticult/ta  (durub-like-stotted).  ^.Flesh.  July. 
Scotland.    Evergreen. 

.—  GerUitmtfe'iia  (Gentian-leaved),  li.  May.  Le- 
vant.   1748. 

— -  Gentianoi'det  (Gentian-like).  3.  ;Violet.  June. 
Levant.    1748. 

^  gMhru  (smooth).  4.  Aunnt.  South  fimopt. 
1804. 


—  5Ta<ii4to  (grand),    l^.    White. 

besia.    1898. 

—  Ajf'«rMla(hyhrid).    1.    Jon 
r^inesfnmiJtMnj),    2.    Ma^.    Soasia.    I79r 
-- tnei'M  (eut.<tfaoeii).   8.    July,   fliberia.   179. 
*Jaicr9ti|'ni(Ja6qnin*s).  U  May.  Amlaa.  IT* 

—  laeimUifta  (jagged-feaoe^).  a.  Jttiy.Sttcsi8.  I7BI. 
-«  ianfvfUa  (broa&.leavad).  1.  Whttc^  Um.  Ito. 

Austria.  1748. 
~  fettca'tt/Aa  (whit».flosreied).  S.  Whita.  Jah. 

Siberia,  isiy. 
-r  UnarUtfi/Hm  (linariaJewad), 


Umgibraetea'ta  dong-braetaa).   1.  May.  1817. 
iaOTo'li*  (broad^eaved).  1^.  Jaly.  isie. 


•  longiflo^ra  (long-flowere^)*  l.ldlae.  Jaae.l8N. 

•  ton^r^o'ita  (loDg-leirvcd).    S.    Augna 

Europe.    178I. 

•  — -  ahhrevia'ta  (shorteoed).    May. 
'  — a'/Ao  (white),    s.   Wldte. 

■  — —  incartxafta  (fledk-coloiired).    3. 

August. 

■  — —  iatOWtta  (bioadpleKved). 

1831. 

•  marVHma  rmarine).  3.  Augtist.  Sweden.  IS71. 

•  ^-— oar£e^to  (variegated-leotwd}.  1^.  Jd^. 
>  mefdia  (mediate).  3.  Augnat.  GcnBaay.  18M. 

■  meitmeo'liea  (melanchofy).    1.    June.    18m 

'  inWtcr<^o'f£8  (balm-leaved).    1.    May.    ISA 

•  ftten<Ai^o'/ta  (mjnt-leaved).  1.  Augoit.  Aas- 

tria.    1833. 
-  jr^eH  (Meyer's).    July.    Bahnrii.    iSiy. 
ilftcAau'Mt  (Michaux's).    1.    JfOr.    1834. 
micrafnth»  (smaU-flovoted).  l^  'WMU.  Iby. 

Povtogal.    iai«. 
inten9»Aff'//a  (small-leaved),  i*  Jnas.  HoMiy. 

1838. 
JITtif/ertVna  (Mailer's).  1.  Jiuia.  Sitia.  ISIS. 


~-  muUi'fida  (mueh-cut).  k»  iuait*  Siberia.  1748. 


negUfeta  (noglectad).  lA.  Ji4y. 
•«t'^ea«(shinmg).    9.    JaJ^.    B 
'  "—falct^ta  (sickle-feavMO* 
m'fe'da  (dear).    3.    July.    £ 
numtnula'ria  (moneywoKt4eaoeef)« 

Pyrenees.    1890. 
ojfficinafiisi%hop),    ^.    June. 


17B7* 
I8I7. 


I8I7. 
i.    Ji 


1881. 


•  vreki'dea  (occhis->fo«wretf).  1. . 

1810. 

•  oHen^o'iif  (easton).  4.  Jo^. 
•pa7/icfa(pale).    1.    May. 
•paniculafia  (pankled).     1^.     Ji 

1787. 
•pec<tna'/a(eomb-/0aoed)*  1*  May.  Itafy.  191^ 
>pe(2ttncu/a'rtr(toi^.flower-stalked)«  1.  March. 

Cauoastts.    1636. 
•|ier«}V^o'<ta(peach-leav«d}.  S.  Aiwoit.  189^ 

•  pefra'a  (rock).    1.    May.    Canraeoa.    1B9I. 

-  pt/u'«a  (shaggy).  1^.  July.  Boimma.  1819. 
-piNfta'todeaflefeed).  1.  Magr.  Sibcn.  1776- 
>pmna^i7fda  (leaflat-eat).    1.    Jona.    I8I7. 

•  plica'ta  (plaited),  3.  imM.  ""■Ttiraii^  I817. 
'  po/j^to'cAya  (many-spiked).    %,   Jn^.    1817> 

>  Po'nm  (Pona's)  ^.  September,  ryiiiuw    1898. 

■  prcea'i/a  (very  high).    4.    Angurt.    I8I7. 
'pra'cog  (early).  ^.  June.  Sonih  Swopa.  1778. 

•  pro«^a'/ii  (trailing).  1.  May.  Gerasany.  in'4' 
• -^—^  tatweiafo'Ka  (savory-leaved).    1.    Jaly. 

Seath  Europe. 

■  re'peiu  (creeping).  White. 

rope.    1880. 

•  JZw^Ae'fueaKRusrian).  S.  Amil. 

•  sMn'Mtf  (rock)   i.    June.    ~ 

>  «eftmt'dM(8ehmidt*a).  l.'Jvne.  ^»"*^>^8«  U 


«.    Mar- 


